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The  following  Treatise  has  considerably  exceeded 
the  limits^  which  had  been  originally  assigned  for  so 
elementary  a  work ;  but  the  extent  of  the  subject  is 
so  great,  that  the  individual  details  will  perhaps  still 
be  deemed  too  concise.  In  addition  to  some  account 
of  the  various  ethnical  and  political  changes^  which 
have  so  repeatedly  taken  place  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  there  have  been 
a  few  other  matters  introduced,  either  intimately  con- 
nected vrith  the  study  of  Geography,  or  having  a  general 
bearing  upon  it.  These  have  been  added,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  diminishing  the  dryness  of  recital,  and  of 
giving  an  identity  to  each  place  which  might  better 
impress  it  on  the  memory  of  the  young,  but  from  a  wish 
to  omit  no  opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  briefly 
noticing  those  things  and  circumstances,  which  may 
be  read  when  pressed  on  the  attention,  but  which  are 
otherwise  frequently  neglected  to  be  sought  for.  The 
Author  is  aware  that  this  intention,  with  whatever 
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diligence  it  may  have  been  pursued,  must,  from  its 
very  nature,  have  been  in  some  points  but  imperfectly 
executed,  and  he  therefore  solicits  in  its  behalf  the 
indulgence  of  the  candid  and  the  learned.  He  has 
availed  himself  of  all  the  critical  works,  which  came 
within  his  reach,  and  patiently  compared  them  with 
the  original  Authorities,  as  well  as  with  the  investi- 
gations of  the  most  recent  aAd  judicioiis  travellers. 
Amongst  the  learned  Authors,  whose  labours  he  has 
freely  used,  hte  may  mention  Cramer,  Heeren,  Kruse, 
Mannert,  Ukert,  Cluverius,  Wells,  Lempriere,  Maas," 
Reland,  D'Anville,*  Romanelli,  Chaupy,  Nardini, 
Camden,  Gibson,  &c.  &c. 

The  extracts  from  the  Ancient  Authors,  and  the 
references  to  them,  which  are  appended  to  the  body 
of  the  work,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  of  some  service 
in  illustrating  and  enUvening  the  subjects  to  which 
they  belong.  It  was  originally  intended  to  confine 
these  notes  to  extracts  from  the  poets ;  but  the  temp- 
tation to  cite  passages  from  the  prose-writers,  and  to 
refeir  to  some  of  the  i!n09t  ilite^esting  facts  described 
by  them,  has  been,  in  a  few  iiistanoes,  too  strong  to 
be  avoided :  the  exceptions,  however,  in  both  cases, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  adopted  with  a  sparing 
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hand.  For  the  illustrative  notes  on  the  XI^,  XIP^ 
XIII*,  and  XIV*^  Chapters,  as  well  as  for  the  greater 
part  of  those  on  the  VI*  Chapter,  the  Author  is  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Richard  Okes,  m.  A.,  late  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  Assistant- 
Masters  of  Eton.  He  has  likewise  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  that  Gentleman's  advice  and  criticism  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  illustrations ;  and  holds  himself 
indebted  to  him,  for  his  many  obliging  attentions,  in 
a  degree  that  no  acknowledgment  can  sufficiently 
express. 

The  Student,  desirous  of  obtaining  greater  informa- 
tion concerning  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  will  do  well 
to  consult  the  labours  of  Mr.  Cramer,  who,  it  is  hoped, 
may  be  persuaded  to  continue  the  illustration  of  His- 
torical Geography,  which,  in  his  interesting  account 
of  these  countries,  he  has  so  ably  begun. 


Soho  Square, 
January  1831. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SYSTEM   OF   THE   UNIVERSE. 


1.  W  E  find  it  recorded  in  the  Sacred  History  of  the  Creation, 
That  God  made  Lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth  ; — to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and 
to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years : — He 
made  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night;  He  made  the  ^tars  also\ 

2.  These  Celestial  Lights  are  rendered  subservient  to  the 

1>urposes  for  vi^hich  they  were  created  by  certain  established 
aws  of  Motion,  according  to  which  they  either  really  move,  or 
seem  to  us  to  move.  As  the  Divine  Wisdom  has  not  thought 
proper  to  reveal  to  us  what  these  laws  of  Motion  are,  there 
have  been  certain  conjectures  made  concerning  them.  These 
conjectures  are  called  Systems,  from  a  Greek  word  {avyltmifjLt) 
denoting  the  harmoniously  placing  or  arranging  of  certain 
bodies  with  respect  to  one  another;  they  are  also  named 
Hypotheses  or  suppositions  (from  virorl^fjn),  because  it  can  not 
be  asserted  concerning  even  the  most  probable  of  them,  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  do  so  move.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  do  move  according  to  one  of  these  Systems 
rather  than  in  any  other  way,  because  upon  such  a  supposition 
their  phaenomena  or  appearances  (from  ^aiyonai)  may  be  fairly 
solved  and  explained.  It  is  the  business  of  a  particular  Science 
to  explain  these  systems  and  phaenomena,  and  hence  it  is 
called  Astronomy,  from  two  Greek  words  {Aerrpov  astrum  and 
v6fioc  &^)  denoting  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  stars  or 
heavenly  bodies. 


1 


Again  the  Almighty  spake,  ^  Let  there  be  lights 

High  in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  to  divide 

The  day  from  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs, 

For  seasons,  and  for  days  and  circling  years ; 

And  let  them  be  for  lights  as  I  ordain 

Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 

To  give  light  on  the  earth." 

Milton,  Par.  Lott,  Book  VII.  339. 
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2  System  of  the  Universe. 

3.  There  are  four  remarkable  and  well-known  Sj'stems  or 
Hypotheses  connected  with  the  Sun  and  Planets;  viz.  the 
Pythagorean  or  Copemican,  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Tychonic,  and 
the  Newtonian.  The  last  of  these  is  now  generally  received 
by  the  learned  from  its  having  been  established  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  on  an  immovable  foundation :  it  is  also  called  the 
Solar,  or  Planetary  System.  It  derives  the  former  of  these 
names  from  Sol^  or  the  Surty  which  is  made  its  centre;  and  the 
latter  from  the  word  Planet  by  which  all  those  bodies  moving 
round  the  Sun  are  designated.  The  name  Planet  is  from  the 
Greek  rrkaviirriQ  which  signifies  wanderer ;  and  inasmuch  as 
these  celestial  hghts  never  preserve  for  any  length  of  time  the 
same  relative  situation,  they  may  be  said  to  be  always  straying 
or  wandering  from  each  other*.  The  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  six  .such  Planets;  viz.  Mercury  next  the  Sun ;  then  follow 
successively  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
which  last  was  the  outermost  of  the  whole :  modem  astrono- 
mers have  added  five  others  to  this  number,  but  from  their 
(apparently)  diminutive  size,  thejr  are  much  less  important 
than  the  preceding.  It  is  concerning  the  motions  of  the  Pla- 
nets with  respect  to  the  Sun  and  to  each  other,  that  there  was 
such  a  difference  of  opinion  until  Newton  explained  their 
phaenomena  after  the  most  simple  and  uniform  manner. 

4.  All  the  heavenly  bodies  are  spheres  (or  nearly  so),  but  in 
consequence  of  their  enhghtened  parts  only  being  seen  by  us, 
they  appear  by  reason  of  their  great  distance  as  plane  surfaces ; 
and  hence  these  apparent  suriaces  are  sometimes  called  discs^ 
from  the  Latin  word  discus^  as  resembling  a  flat  round  dish. 
A  straight  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle  and  cutting 
the  circumference  in  two  parts,  is  called  its  diameter ^  because 
it  (^lafierpei)  measures  through  it :  now  if  a  circle  be  supposed 
to  turn  completely  round  on  this  diameter,  it  will  form  a  solid 
figure  called  a  Sphere,  A  Hemisphere  (from  fffiitng  dimidius 
and  eri^aipa  sphcBra)  is  a  half-sphere  cut  through  the  centre  by 
a  right  line  in  any  direction  ;  thus  we  say  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hemispheres,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres, 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Hemispheres,  and  so  on. 

5.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  Chaldeeans  and  Egyptians  having  been  the  first 
people  in  the  world  who  were  acquainted  with  astronomy ;  the  Greeks  borrowed  it 
from  the  latter  people,  and  like  them  derived  from  it  a  great  part  of  their  mytho- 
logical fables.  Thales  is  the  first  Greek  who  is  mentioned  as  having  laid  the 
foundations  of  astronomy  amongst  his  countrymen  (b.  c.  600) ;  he  vras  so  weU 

'  And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 

MUtofty  Par.  Lost,  Book  V.  177. 
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ifccqiminted  with  the  motions  of  the  heayenly  bodies  that  he  not  only  ezplained  the 
eclipses  but  actually  predicted  one* ;  he  taught  that  the  earth  was  round,  which 
most  of  his  countrymen  (both  before  and  after  his  time)  looked  upon  as  only  a 
plane;  he  likewise  showed  the  causes  of  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  divided  the 
year  into  966  days.  His  opinions  were  afterwards  maintained,  though  with  occa- 
sional alterations  for  the  worse,  by  Anazimander,  Anazimenes,  Anazagoras,  and 
others.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  his  disciples  was  Pythagoras,  who  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolution  qf 
the  earth  rcund  the  tun,  though  he  only  professed  these  opinions  in  priyate  to  his 
popUs:  one  of  these  named  PhUolaus  was  the  first  who  taught  openly  the  doc- 
trines of  his  master  (about  460  b.  c),  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Nlcetas, 
Plato,  Archimedes,  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  &c. ;  but  this  true  system  of  the 
nniTerse  was  lost  during  the  reign  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  was  first 
retrieved  by  Copernicus,  about  300  years  ago.    (See  Plate  I.  fig.  2.) 

6.  The  PtolenuUc  System  was  so  named  from  the  Ceimous  gpeographer  and  mathe- 
matician Claudius  Ptolemseus  who  flourished  at  Pelusium  in  Egypt  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  taught  that  the 
earth  uxa  at  rett  in  the  centre  qfthe  tmiversey  and  that  the  heavens  revolved  round 
it  from  East  to  West  in  twenty-four  hours,  carrying  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  stars 
and  planets  along  with  them :  but  as  there  were  many  difficulties  hi  his  system 
he  endeavoured  to  account  for  some  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the 
faitrodliietioii  of  cycles  and  epicycles  which  though  they  were  ezceedhigly  ingenious, 
were  almost  unintelligible.  These  doctrines  were  subsequently  universally  believed 
and  maintained  by  ihe  learned  of  all  nations  till  they  were  refuted  by  Copernicus 
and  Newton,    (^ee  Plate  L  fig.  3.) 

7.  Jfichohis  Copernicus  (bom  A.  ik  1473  at  Thorn  a  town  of  Pruttia)  the 
author  of  the  Gopernican  System,  unable  to  reconcile  the  confused  and  perplexing 
hypothesis  of  Ptolemy  with  his  own  observations,  or  with  those  notices  concerning 
the  heavenly  bodies  which  he  found  scattered  over  the  works  of  the  earlier  philoso- 
phers, set  about  to  reform  its  absurdity.  But  so  firmly  had  the  1400  years  which 
had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  his  own  days  rooted  the  error,  that  to 
confute  it  was  incurring  the  imputation  of  heresy ;  and  for  this,  about  a  century 
afterwards,  Galileo,  who  made  many  improvements  in  the  system  of  Copernicus, 
suffered  the  severest  punishments.  Copernicus  taught  (as  Pythagoras  had  done 
before  him)  that  the  tun  occupied  the  centre  qf  the  univerte  and  that  the  planett 
moved  rotmdhim*  in  elliptical  orbits  proportioned  to  their  size :  this  system  estab- 
l^hed  by  the  new  arguments  and  discoveries  of  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  has 
finally  prevailed  over  the  pr^udices  against  the  earth's  motion,  encourag^  as 
they  were  by  the  threats  of  ignorant  bigots  and  the  terror  of  the  inquisition. 
(5'€«PUteLfig.2.) 

8.  The  Tychonic  System  was  so  called  from  Tycho  Brahe  a  noble  Dane  (bom 
▲.  D.  1546),  who  partiy  revived  the  old  system  of  Ptolemy  concerning  the  earth  re- 
maimng  at  rett  tohUtt  the  other  heavenly  hodiet  moved  round  it:  he  is  said  to  have 
been  induced  to  establish  this  hypothesis  from  an  attachment  to  the  popular  super- 
stition concerning  the  motionless  state  of  the  earth,  which  vras  founded  not  only  on 
the  plausible  nature  of  such  an  arrangement,  but  on  the  erroneous  interpretation  of 


•  Herod.  I.  74. 

*  What  if  the  Sun 
Be  centre  to  the  world ;  and  other  stars, 
By  his  attractive  Virtue  and  their  own 
Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds? 
Their  wandering  course  now  high,  now  low,  then  hid. 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still, 
In  six  thou  seest ;  and  what  if  seventh  to  these 
The  planet  Earth,  so  stedfast  though  she  seem. 
Insensibly  three  dlffeteat  motions  move  ? 

MUtony  Par.  Lott,  Book  VIII.  122. 
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that  pasBage  in  the  Bible  wherein  Joshua  commands  the  Son  and  Moon  to  stand 
still.  But  the  system  of  Tycho  Brahe  diflfered  from  Ptolemy's  in  its  allowing  the 
monthly  motion  of  the  Moon  round  the  Earth ;  it  also  makes  the  Sun  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  which  revolve 
round  him  in  their  respective  years  as  he  revolves  round  the  Earth  in  a  solar  year : 
he  thus  supposes  these  five  planets  together  with  the  Sun  to  be  carried  round  the 
Earth  ui  twenty-four  hours.  The  perplexities  and  embarrassments,  with  which 
this  system  was  encumbered,  prevented  its  being  generally  followed.  It  was 
afterwards  altered  by  some  other  astronomers,  who  allowed  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  Earth  on  its  own  axis  but  denied  its  annual  motion  round  the  Sun :  this 
hypothesis,  partly  true  and  partly  &lse,  is  caUed  the  Semi-Tychonic  System. 
(See  PUte  I.  fig.  4.) 

9.  The  Solar  System  is  that  which  was  taught  by  Py- 
thagoras and  Philolaus,  revived  by  Copernicus,  and  at  length 
immovably  established  by  our  great  countryman  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  (a.  d.  1687)  after  the  most  simple  and  uniform 
manner,  consequently  after  such  a  manner  as  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  wisdom  of  the  Infinite  Creator.  The  great  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  whole  of  this  system  rests,  is  Gravity,  or 
that  power  by  which  all  the  planets  are  drawn  to  the  Centre 
of  their  respective  orbits :  hence  its  name,  the  Centripetal  force 
(from  centrum  and  peto).  The  Centrifugal  force,  on  the  other 
hand  (derived  from  centrum  and  fugio),  is  that  by  which  all 
bodies  when  set  in  motion,  will  move  uniformly  in  a  straight 
line  except  they  are  hindered ;  and  thus  they  constantly  tend 
to  fly  from  the  centre.  This  centre  is  the  Sun*,  and  round  it 
revolve  in  regular  periods  those  opacous  bodies  which  derive 
their  light  from  him,  and  are  called  Planets.  The  ancients 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  only  with  six  of  the  planets, 
but  modem  astronomers  have  discovered  five  more,  and  pro- 
bably there  are  still  others  with  which  we  may  yet  become 
acquainted.  The  nearest  of  these  to  the  Sun  is  Mercury; 
then  follow  successively  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Ceres,  Pallas, 
Juno,  Vesta,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgian  the  outmost 
of  them  all.    (See  Plate  I.  fig.  1.) 

10.  The  path  described  by  a  planet  in  moving  round  tbe  Sun,  is  called  its  Orbit : 
these  orbits  are  not  circular  but  elliptica],-  neither  are  they  parallel,  for  some  of 
them  cut  and  cross  each  other  in  yarious  directions.  Besides  this  motion  round  the 
sun,  each  planet  has  a  diurnal  (or  daily)  motion  round  its  own  axis,  which  causes 
it  to  have  its  spherical  shape  a  little  flattened  at  the  poles.  This  alteration  in  the 
figure  of  the  planets  is  owing  to  the  parts,  which  are  receding  from  the  axis,  having 
a  tendency  to  rise  towards  the  equator,  especially  if  the  matter  of  which  they 
consist  be  fluid :  and  therefore,  unless  our  earth  were  higher  at  the  equator  than 
towards  the  poles,  the  sea  would  rise  under  the  equator  and  overflow  all  near  it. 
The  distance  of.  the  planets  from  the  Sun,  as  well  as  other  phoenomena  connected 
with  them,  will  be  best  seen  from  the  following  table. 


*  Mediam  fere  regionem  Sol  obtinet,  dux  et  princeps  et  moderator  Inminum 
reliquorum,  mens  muudi  et  temperator,  tantft  magnitudine,  ut  cuncta  bvlH  luce 
illustret  et  compleat. 

Cic.  in  Som.  Scip.  c.  IV. 
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11.  TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 
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(in  seconda) 
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Earth. 

Tropical 

Revolutions 

round  the 

Sun. 

Revolutions 
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their  own 

Axis. 
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3,224 

37,000,000 

10 

88 
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15     0     51  nets»orsuchas 

<  are  nearer  the 

0  23  21 1  Sun  than  our 

lEarthis. 

Venus 

7,687 

68,000,000 

58 

224f 

The  Earth 
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95,000,000 

- 
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10    0 

The  Moon 
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The  Earth's 
SatelUte  - 

J29  17  44 

Mara 

4,189 

144,000,000 

27 

687 

1    0  39-| 

Vesta        - 

238 

225,000,000 

i 

1,335 

Ceres 

163 

260,000,000 

1 

1,681 

unknown. 

Superior  Pla^ 
nets,  or  such 

Pallas      - 

80 

266,000,000 

\ 

1,680 

unknown. 

.as  are  farther 
flrom  the  Sun 

Jnno 

1,425 

275,000,000 

3 

2,008 

13    0 

Japiter     - 

89,170 

490,000,000 

39 

4,330i 

0    9  56 

than  our  Bartb 
is. 

Satoni      - 

79,042 

900,000,000 

18 

10,746i 

0  10  16 

Georgian- 

36,112 

1,800,000,000 

Si 

30,637  i 

unknown.^ 

12.  All  these  planets*  are  called  primary y  from  their  revolv- 
ing round  the  sun  as  their  proper  centre :  the  secondary  planets 
are  such  as  move  round  some  primary  planet  in  the  same  way 
that  the  latter  does  round  the  Sun^  althopgh  they  likewise 
derive  all  their  light  from  the  Sun.  Thus  the  Earth,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  the  Georgian,  are  each  attended  with  secondary 
planets ;  the  Geor^an  with  six,  Saturn  with  seven,  Jupiter 
with  four,  and  the  Earth  with  one :  the  last  mentioned  is  the 
Moon,  and  hence  the  whole  of  these  secondary  planets  are 
sometimes  called  Moons^  as  z\&o  Satellites  bova  their  attending 
the  primary  bodies  as  a  prince  is  attended  by  his  (Satellites  or) 
Life-guards. 


^  Miramnr,  si  Democrlti  pecuB  edit  agellos 
Cnltaqne,  dam  peregre  est  animas  sine  corpore  yelox : 
C(im  tu  inter  scabiem  tantam  et  contagia  lacri. 
Nil  parynm  eapias,  et  adhuc  sublimia  cares  : 
Qua)  mare  compescant  causae ;  quid  temperet  annum; 
Stellffi  sponte  8u&,  jussoene  vagentur  et  errent ; 
Quid  premat  obscurum  lonee,  quid  proferat  orbem ; 
Quid  Teiit  et  poseit  rerum  concordia  discors. 

Hot,  Epia,  I.  ziL  IS. 
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13.  Sol  or  tbe  61111,  the  great  luniiiary  of  oar  System,  whose  presenea  constltiites 
day,  was  in  the  infimcy  of  astronomy  reckoned  amongst  the  planets,  but  he  shoald 
rather  be  numbered  amongst  the  fixed  stars.  A  spectator  placed  as  near  to  a  star  as 
we  are  to  the  Son,  wonld  see  that  star  as  large  and  bright  a  body  as  we  see  the  Sun : 
whilst  another  spectator  as  far  distant  from  the  Sun  as  we  are  from  the  stars,  would 
see  him  as  small  as  we  see  a  star,  divested  too  of  the  earth  and  all  the  other  planets, 
which  are  circulating  round  him.  The  revolution  of  the  Sun  on  his  own  axis  from 
East  to  West  is  evinced  by  the  motion  of  the  macula  or  $pat9  which  are  observed 
on  his  surface.  These  spots  are  coiyectured  to  be  places  where,  by  the  accidental 
removal  of  the  luminous  clouds  of  die  Sun,  his  own  solid  body  may  be  seen ;  and 
this  not  being  lucid,  the  openings,  through  which  we  see  it,  may  be  mistaken  for 
mere  black  spots.  Philosophers  have  been  much  divided  in  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  nature  and  causes  of  fire,  light,  and  heat,  and  they  have  therefore  given  very 
different  accounts  of  the  agency  of  the  Sun,  with  which  these  qualities  or  substances 
are  intimately  connected,  and  on  which  they  appear  primarily  todepend^— Mercury^ 
is  a  little  bright  planet,  and  such  a  close  companion  of  the  Sun  that  it  is  usually  lost 
in  his  splendour:  it  is  subject  to  the  same  phases  (i.e.  appearances)  as  the  Moon. 
Venus,  the  brightest  and  most  beautifrd  of  all  the  planets,  is  also  called  Lucifer*, 
Phosphorus,  and  the  Moming-star,  when  she  goes  before  the  Sun,  and  Hesperas  or 
the  Evening-star,  when  she  follows  him ;  she  is  not  only  remarluible  for  her  bright 
and  white  light,  but  for  her  phases  varying  just  like  those  of  the  Moon,  her  illu- 
mined part  being  constantly  turned  towards  the  Sun,  viz.  towards  the  East  when 
she  is  a  Momlng-star*,  and  towards  the  West  when  she  is  an  Evening^tar.  Mars 
has  obtained  its  name  from  its  fiery  appearance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  four  next  planets,  viz.  Vesta, 
Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Juno,  are  so  exceedingly  diminutive  as  to  be  seen  with  some  dif- 
ficulty :  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  tlie  eccentricity  of  their  orbits  and 
other  remarkable  phsenomena  connected  with  them,  the  learned  have  conjectured 
that  they  are  only  the  remains  of  a  larger  celestial  body,  which  once  revolved  round 
the  San  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  but  at  last  burst  in  pieces  from 
some  sadden  convulsion.  Jupiter  is  a  bright  refulgent  star,  and  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  belts  or  zones  with  which  he  is  marked,  but  for  his  four  little  satellites 
which  constantly  move  round  him  as  the  Moon  does  round  our  earth :  and,  inas- 
much as  these  Satellites  are  no  other  than  so  many  moons  to  the  primary  planet, 
hence,  whenever  the  latter  comes  between  the  Sun  and  any  one  of  them  so  as  to 
hinder  the  rays  of  the  Sun  from  falling  on  it,  that  satellite  suffers  an  eclipse;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  whenever  any  of  these  satellites  passes  between  the  Sun  and  its 
primary  planet,  so  as  to  hinder  the  rays  of  the  Sua  from  falling  upon  its  primary, 
then  the  said  primary  undergoes  a  partial  eclipse.  Saturn,  on  account  of  his  great 
distance,  appears  to  the  eye  with  a  feeble  light ;  he  has  seven  satellites  which  are 
constantly  circulating  round  him,  but  he  is  more  remarkable  from  being  encom- 
passed with  a  Ring  (or  rings),  opacous  like  the  planet  itself;  the  position  of  this  ring 

^  Of  these  many  opinions  concerning  elementary  fire,  it  may  be  said,  as  Cicero 
remarked  on  the  opinions  of  philosophers  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
<'  Harum  sententiarum  quse  vera  sit,  Deus  aliquis  viderit;  quaa  verisimillima, 
magna  qusBstio  est." 

7  Hoc  metuens,  coeli  menses  et  sidera  serva : 
Frigida  Satumi  sese  qu6  Stella  receptet : 
Quos  ignis  coeli  Cyllenlus  erret  in  orbes. 

Virg,  Gecrg.  I.  387. 

^  Qualis  ubi  Ocean!  perfasus  Lucifer  und^ 
Quern  Venus  ante  alios  astrorum  dillgit  ignes, 
Extulit  OS  sacrum  coelo,  tenebrasque  resolvit. 

Fir^.^n.Vin.689. 

*  So  sinks  the  Day-star  in  the  ocean-bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  bead. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  fordiead  of  the  morning  sky. 

Milton^  LyddoM,  168. 
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TBiying  in  respect  of  the  Sun  and  the  observer  eauses  the  seyeral  phases  of  what  are 
called  the  Ansee  of  Saturn,  firom  their  appearing  like  the  two  handles  qfa  cup.  The 
Georgian  is  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us  that  but  little  is  known  concerning  its 
phoenomena :  it  has  six  satellites  which  revolve  round  it  in  regular  order,  l^ing 
Bobject  to  the  same  laws  as  those  of  the  preceding  planets. — By  attending  to  these 
obeervations  the  pupil  may  readily  distinguish  all  the  larger  planets ;  for  if  after 
snn-set  he  sees  one  of  them  nearer  the  East  than  the  West,  it  can  neither  be  Mercury 
nor  Venus,  and  he  may  easily  determine  whether  it  is  Mars,  Jupiter,  or  Saturn  by 
the  colour  and  brilliancy  of  its  light ;  he  may  also  distinguidi  Mercury  from  Venus 
by  the  same  means  "*. — Each  of  the  planets  is  denoted  in  astronomical  works  by 
a  certain  character,  which  may  be  seen  exemplified  in  Plate  I.  flg.  I. 

14.  Besides  these  planets  there  are  other  Celestial  Lights  called  Comets,  or,  vul- 
garly. Blazing  Stars,  which  occasionally  traverse  our  System  though  they  do  not 
seem  to  form  a  part  of  it;  they  appear  suddenly,  and,  after  having  moved  like  planets 
in  very  eccentric  orbits,  they  disappear,  but  return  again  after  long  periods  of  time*^ 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  other  luminaries  by  their  being  generally  attended 
with  a  long  train  of  light,  which  is  always  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  becomes  of  a 
fainter  lustre  the  farther  it  is  from  the  body  :  they  are  compact,  fixed,  and  durable 
bodies,  and  their  trains  are  composed  of  a  very  thin,  slender  vapour  emitted  by  the 
head  or  nucleus  of  the  comet  ignited  by  the  sun.  When  a  comet  moves  from  the 
sun  or  to  the  Eastward  of  it,  it  is  said  to  be  hearded,  because  the  light  precedes 
it  in  the  manner  of  a  beard;  when  it  is  to  the  Westward  of  the  sun  and  sets  after 
it,  it  is  said  to  be  tailed,  because  the  light  follows  it  in  the  form  of  a  train  or  tail : 
but  when  it  and  the  sun  are  diametrically  opposite  (the  earth  being  between),  the 
train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet,  excepting  a  small  portion,  which  appears 
round  it  like  a  border  of  hair  {k6jxh\  and  then  it  is  called  hairy,  and  from  this  last 
appearance  the  name  of  comet  is  derived.  Very  little  is  known  even  in  modem 
times  concerning  the  nature  and  phaenomena  of  comets.  The  ancients  generally 
supposed  them  to  portend  some  signal  and  general  calamity  i^,  and  imagined  that 
they  were  either  real  stars  or  assemblages  of  real  stars,  the  orbits  of  which  crossing 
each  other  caused  them  to  unite  for  a  time  into  one  visible  mass  which  disappeared 
as  the  stars  separated :  this  whimsical  error  was  afterwards  exploded  for  a  time 
in  favour  of  another  equally  untrue,  which  maintained  that  comets  were  only  a 
kind  of  transient  fires  or  meteors  consisting  of  exhalations  raised  to  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air  and  there  set  on  fire. 


*•  They,  as  they  move 
Their  starry  dance  in  numbers,  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  towards  his  all-cheering  lamp, 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  tum'd 
By  his  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 
The  universe.  MUt<m,  Par,  Lost,  Book  III.  670. 

"  Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  the  Comet's  flamingjgightg 
Th'  illustrious  stranger  passing,  terror  sheds 
On  gazing  nations  from  his  fiery  tram 
Of  length  enormous ;  takes  his  ample  round 
Through  depths  of  ether;  coests  unnumber'd  worlds 
Of  more  than  solar  glory ;  doubles  wide 
Heav'n's  mighty  cape ;  and  then  revisits  earth. 
From  the  long  travel  of  a  thousand  years. 

Yoimg,  Night  IV. 
'^  Hse  fore  dixemnt,  belli  mala  signa,  cometen, 
Mnlttts  ut  in  terras  deplaeretque  lapis  : 
Atque  tubas,  atque  arma  ferunt  crepitantia  coelo 
Audita,  et  lucos  prsecinuisse  fugam. 

Tibull.  II.  v.  72. 
Non  alilis  ccelo  ceciderunt  plura  sereno 
Fulgura,  nee  diri  toties  arsere  cometse. 

Virg.  Gearg.  I.  488. 
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15.  The  Fixed  Stars.  But  the  whole  of  our  Solar  System 
occupies  a  very  small  portion  in  the  infinite  regions  of  Space. 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  innumerable  host  of  stars  ^^ 
appearing  to  us  certainly  as  placed  in  a  concave  sphere,  but 
situated  at  such  a  remote  distance  from  our  system  as  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  all  calculation.  As  instances  of  this  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  star  called  Sinus,  one  of  the  lai^est  in  the 
heavens,  is  reckoned  by  astronomers  to  be  at  least  27,000  times 
farther  from  us  than  the  sun  is ;  and  that  another  of  the  second 
magnitude  known  as  y  Draconis,  is  above  400,000  times  more 
distant  from  us  than  the  same  body.  Each  of  them  is  supposed 
to  be  a  separate  sun  of  itself,  for  they  are  all  too  far  removed 
from  the  Sun  which  illuminates  our  earth  to  derive  either  light 
or  heat  from  him ;  and  moreover  each  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  System  like  our  own,  and  to  have  planets  circulating 
round  it  in  the  same  harmonious  and  beautiful  revolution. 
These  stars  are  called  the  Fixed  Stars  from  their  constantly 
retaining  the  same  position  and  distance  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  wandering  stars  or  planets ; 
these  last  shine  with  a  steady  light,  and  hence  the  fixed  stars, 
which,  owing  to  their  immense  £stance,  have  always  a  twink- 
ling appearance,  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  them. 

16.  Some  of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  entertained  very  jnst  notions  concerning 
the  nature  and  motions  of  the  stars ;  but  others  of  them  fancied  that  the  heavens 
were  nothing  more  than  a  solid,  concave  sphere  with  the  stars  fixed  in  it  like  nails**, 
and  hence  arose  the  vulgar  proverb  rt  It  oipavbc  ifiiriffoi, ;  what  \fthe  heavensthould 
fall? — The  magnitudes  of  the  fixed  stars  appear  to  us  to  be  very  different,  which 
probably  arises  not  only  from  a  diversity  in  their  real  size,  but  from  their  various 
distances.  On  this  account  they  have  been  divided  into  several  classes  hence  called 
magnitudei :  thus,  those  which  appear  the  largest,  are  called  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  are  probably  nearest  to  us ;  next  to  these  are  those  of  the  second 
magnitude,  and  so  on  to  the  sixth  which  is  the  last  magnitude  that  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  All  beyond  these  are  called  telescopic  stars,  from  their  requiring  a 
telescope  to  see  them;  they  are  divided  into  many  classes,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
apparently  diminutive  size,  they  do  not  lose  one  particle  of  their  importance  in  the 
opinion  of  astronomers,  who  by  their  means  have  made  some  great  discoveries. 

17.  There  are  some  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  though  they  appear  single  to  the 
naked  eye,  yet,  when  they  are  examined  with  a  good  telescope,  are  found  to  consist 
of  two  or  more  stars  exceedingly  near  to  each  other;  these  are  calledl>oti&^e  Start, 
&c.  There  are  likewise  others  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  from  their 
exhibiting  a  dim  and  cloudy  light,  are  called  Nebults;  when  seen  through  a  telescope 


"  This  ethereal  quintessence  of  heaven 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms 
That  roll'd  orbicular,  and  tum'd  to  stars 
Numberless,  as  thou  seest,  and  how  they  move ; 
Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  course  ; 
The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 

Milton,  Par,  Lost,  Book  III.  716. 
**  Ultimus  ^thiopum  locus  est,  ubi  maximus  Atlas 
Axem  humero  torqnet  stellis  ardentibus  aptum. 

Virg.  JSn,  IV.  482. 
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they  appear  like  dusky  specks  or  clouds.  They  are  supposed  to  be  clusters  of 
stars  closely  connected  in  tlie  most  beautiful  arrangement,  and  at  such  an  incon- 
ceirable  disttmce  from  our  System,  that  each  of  them  is  conjectured  to  be  com- 
posed of  several  thousand  distinct  luminous  bodies.  Thus  they  are  similar  in  their 
nature  to  that  broad  line  of  light  which  goes  quite  round  the  heavens  >^,  and  which^ 
from  its  appearing  to  be  of  a  milky  whiteness,  is  called  the  Milkg  Way,  or  some- 
times the  Galaxy,  from  a  Greek  expression  (yaXa^iaQ  Ki'icXog)  having  the  same 
signification.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  whitish  appearance  arises  from  the 
mixed  lustre  of  the  numberless  stars  which  compose  it,  and  which,  owing  to  their 
immense  distance  from  us,  appear  merely  as  a  luminous  cloud ;  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  most  distant  star  in  it  is  500  times  farther  from  the  sun  than 
Sirins  is,  and  that  light  would  take  20,000  years  to  traverse  its  whole  extent. 
But  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  to  whose  ingenuity  and  unwearied  industry  in  exploring 
the  heavens  astronomy  is  so  much  indebted,  has  furnished  us  with  a  new  and 
gigantic  idea  concerning  the  milky  way;  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely simple  and  probable,  will  account  in  a  saHsfactory  manner  for  all  its 
phaenomena.  He  supposes  the  sidereal  universe  to  be  divided  into  clusters  or 
strata  of  stars,  and.  the  milky  way  to  be  that  particular  cluster  or  stratum  in 
which  our  sun  is  placed ''.  Henoe  we  see  all  the  stars  towards  the  extremities 
of  this  stratum  in  the  form  of  a  great  nebulous  circle,  which  appears  lucid  on 
account  of  the  immense  accumulations  of  the  stars ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  heavens 
at  the  sides  seem  only  to  be  scattered  over  with  constellations  more  or  less 
crowded,  according  to  the  number  of  stars  contained  in  the  sides  of  the 
stratum.  He  also  conjectures  that  every  star  in  this  stratum,  not  yery  near  its 
teimination,  is  so  pUiced  as  to  have  its  own  galaxy. 

18.  The  ancients  portioned  out  the  firmament  into  several 
parts  or  constellations  under  the  representation  of  certain 
images^  by  way  of  assisting  the  memory  in  distin^shing  their 
disposition  and  direction  .  These  divisions  which  appear  to 
have  been  coeval  with  the  knowledge  of  astronomjr,  were  pro- 
bably made  by  the  Egyptians,  who  used  them  as  signs  of  the 
different  seasons,  and  as  a  directory  for  commencing  the  opera- 
tions of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  the  other  labours  of  nusbandry. 


i^  A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  g^ld, 
And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear 
Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way. 
Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  seest 
Powder'd  wjlth  stars. 

MiUon,  Par.  Lort,  Book  VII.  677. 

**  How  distant  some  of  these  nocturnal  suns ! 
So  distant,  says  the  sage,  'twere  not  absurd 
To  doubt,  if  beams,  set  out  at  nature's  birth, 
Are  yet  arrived  at  this  so  foreign  world ; 
Though  nothing  half  so  rapid  as  their  flight. 
An  eye  of  awe  and  wonder  let  me  roll, 
And  roU  for  ever:  who  can  satiate  sight 
In  such  a  scene?  in  such  an  ocean  wide 
Of  deep  astonishment?  where  depth,  height,  breadth, 
Are  lost  in  their  extremes;  and  where  to  count 
The  thick-sown  glories  in  this  field  of  fire, 
Perhaps  a  seraph's  computation  fails. — Young,  Night  IX. 

17  Navita  turn  stellis  nnmeros  et  nomina  fecit 
Pleiadas,  Hyadas,  claramque  Lycaoois  Arcton. 

Virg.  Georg.  1. 137. 
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They  are  mentioned  occasionally  m  Holy  Writ*®,  as  well  as  by 
Homer,   Hesiod,  and   most  ot  the  profane  authors  extant. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  them ;  but  twelve  are  rendered  more 
important  than  the  others,  by  reason  of  the  Orbit,  in  which  the 
Earth  performs  its  annual  period  (and  which  the  Sun  seems 
to  move  round  every  year),  running  under  the  very  middle  of 
them.    These  Constellations,  being  fancied  to  represent  certain 
things,  are  called  Signs;  and  because  the  things  so  represented 
are  most  of  them  Zodia  (^w^ta)  or  animals,  hence  tne  whole 
tract  is  styled  the  Ziodiack,  and  the  figures  themselves  are  called 
the  Signs  of  the  Zodiack.     The  names  of  these  Signs  are 
Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricomus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces; 
which  have  been  thus  playfully  rendered  in  English : 

The  RamJ  the  Bull,  the  heavenly  Twins, 

And  next  the  Crab  the  Lion  shines. 
The  Virgin,  and  the  Scales; 

The  Scorpion,  Archer,  and  He-goat, 

The  Man  that  holds  the  watering-pot. 
And  Fish  with  glittering  tails. 
They  are  denoted  by  certain  characters  which  may  be  seen 
illustrated  in  Plate  I.  fig.  1.  The  middle  part  of  the  Zodiack 
is  also  called  the  Ecliptic  because  all  eclipses  (£*:Xc/;//cic)  can 
only  happen  when  the  planets  are  either  in  or  near  this  line. — 
The  GrecKS,  who  borrowed  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  from 
the  Egyptians,  retained  several  of  their  figures,  but  accom- 
modated almost  all  of  them  to  the  fabulous  history  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  whom  they  thus  placed  amongst  the  stars,  as  the 
people,  whom  they  imitated,  had  done  before  them.  But  the 
division  of  the  firmament  by  the  ancients  only  took  in  so  much 
of  the  visible  heavens  as  came  under  their  notice :  and  hence, 
as  well  as  from  our  more  extended  knowledge  of  those  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  the  number  of  constellations  has 
been  very  materially  increased^*. 

10.  The  Egyptians  borrowed  the  names  of  the  constellations  from  various  ani- 
mals, in  which  they  imagined  they  found  certain  qualities  connected  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  sun,  moon,  and  some  of  the  stars.  Thus,  by  the  sign  Aries  or 
the  Ram,  a  prolific  animal,  they  represented  the  fertilizing  warmth  of  the  sun  in 

'*  Which  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south. 

Job,  IX.  0. 
Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? 
Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season  ?   or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus 
with  his  sons?  Job,  XSLXVIII.  31, 32. 

Seek  him  that  maketh  the  seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  tumeth  the  shadow  of 
death  into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day  dark  with  night.         ilnuw,  Y.  8. 
'®  Orb  above  orb  ascending  without  end ! 
Circle  in  circle,  without  end,  inclosed ! 
Wheel  within  wheel. 
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tbe  Spiing;  and  by  that  of  Leo  or  the  lAoUy  a  hot  and  farloue  heaat,  they  denoted 
the  Tiolenl^  scorcbhig  heat  of  the  sun  in  Summer.  They  regarded  Taanis  or  the 
BuU  as  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  sun's  power  in  forwarding  the  operations  of  agri- 
culture to  which  this  animal  was  subeenrient ;  and  Libra  or  the  Balance  was  a 
proper  type  for  that  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  appears  at  one  of  the 
equinoxes,  when  he  distributes  equal  day  and  night  to  the  whole  earth.  The 
Oreeks  are  thought  to  have  been  first  acquainted  with  the  constellations  daring 
the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  as  Musseus,  one  of  their  number,  was  the  first  to  make 
a  sphere,  and  on  it  he  delineated  the  Argonautic  expedition ;  he  conrerted  many 
of  the  old  Egyptian  figures  into  new  ones,  and  adapted  others  to  his  own  purpose, 
the  names  of  which  have  remained  to  the  present  day.  Thus  we  find  the  golden 
Jlom,  the  ensign  of  the  vessel  which  carried  Phryxus  to  Colchis ;  the  Bull  with 
brazen  hoofs  tamed  by  Jason;  the  Tutint,  Castor  and  Pollux,  two  of  the  Argonauts, 
with  the  Swan  of  their  mother  Leda ;  the  Ship  Argo;  Hydrus  the  watchful  dra- 
gon; CA»-on  the  master  of  Jason;  the  Argonaut  Herculet  "with  his  Dart  and 
F«/ficre&lling  down,  as  well  as  the  Dragon,  Crab,  and  lAon  which  he  slew ;  the 
Harp  of  Orpl^us,  and  so  on.  Besides  these,  the  Greeks  introduced  many  of  their 
fiibuJons  heroes,  as  Orion  the  son  of  Neptune,  with  his  Dogt  and  Hare,  and  Biver, 
and  Scorpion',  Peneus  with  Andromeda,  Cepheut,  Camopea,  and  Cetut;  with 
many  others  which  may  be  readily  observed  on  the  Celestial  Globe. 

20.  It  was  hence,  from  their  having  been  Signs  pointing  out  the  times  and  seasons 
of  the  year,  that  they  came  to  be  considered  as  the  eeaaet  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness 
and  moisture,  and  as  having  dominion  not  only  over  the  inanimate  creation,  but  over 
the  complexions,  constitutions,  and  dispositions  of  Man.  From  this  it  was  but  one 
step  to  that  opinion,  which  conceived  the  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  and  Stars,  to  be  of  a 
divine  nature,  governed  and  inhabited  by  inferior  deities  of  a  middle  nature  be*tween 
man  and  tlie  Supreme  Being;  and  the  worship  which  was  hence  paid  to  them, 
appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  the  idolatry  which  has  been  practised  in  the 
world.  This  worship  is  called  in  the  Scriptures  the  worship  of  the  hoH  qfheiwen, 
or  in  Hebrew  SdtaSchamaim,  from  which  the  modems  have  fashioned  the  names  of 
Bsbaism  for  the  worship,  and  Sabseans  for  the  worshippers  themselves.  These  early 
idolaters*"  first  worshipped  the  planets  as  being  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  them,  and  therefore  imagined  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  world :  they 
erected  temples  to  them,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  planets  worshipped  the  deities 
who  were  thought  to  govern  them,  by  images,  in  which,  after  their  consecration,  the 
several  influences  were  thought  as  much  to  preside  as  in  the  phmets  themselves. 
To  these  images  they  gave  the  names  of  the  planets  which  they  represented,  and 
which  were  ranked  tiie  first  in  the  polytheism  of  the  ancients  from  their  being  the 
first  of  their  Gods :  after  this  they  proceeded  to  the  worship  of  deified  men.  This 
religion  began  among  the  Chaldseans  who  communicated  it  to  all  the  Eastern 
nations  and  to  the  Egyptians;  from  the  latter  people  it  passed  to  the  Greeks  who 
propagated  it  amongst  all  the  Western  nations  of  the  known  world.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  sect  still  exists  in  the  East  under  the  same  name,  but  their  reli- 
gion is  a  mixture  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  Mahometanism,  and  Paganism. 

21.  The  Earth**.    We  must  now  return  to  our  own  Solar 

System  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  Earth,  or  that  planet 

What  involution !  what  extent !  what  swarms 

Of  worlds,  that  laugh  at  earth !  immensely  great. 

Immensely  distan1f%rom  each  other's  spheres ! 

What,  th^,  the  wond'rous  space  through  which  they  roll ! 

Young,  Night  IX, 
*  The  antiquity  of  this  worship  may  be  observed  from  the  following  passage 
oat  of  die  book  of  Job : 

If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness ;  and  my 
heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand  (hence  the 
word  adaratio) — I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above.    Job,  xxxi.  26. 
**  Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  thoup:h  but  reflected,  shines; 
That  place  is  Earth,  the  seat  of  man ;  that  light 
His  day,  which  else,  as  the  other  hemisphere. 
Night  would  invade.  Milton,  Par,  Lost,  Book  III.  722. 
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which  we  inhabit;  and  the  description  of  which,  together  with 
the  fleeting  arrangemepts  made  by  Man  on  its  surface  through 
a  period  of  hundreds  of  years,  forms  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing pages. — ^The  figure  of  the  Earth  is  very  nearly  that  of  a 
sphere  or  globe,  which  is  occasioned  by  eveiy  thing  on  it  being 
attracted  to  its  centre  by  the  laws  of  gravitation.  A  straight 
line  passing  through  its  centre  from  North  to  South  is  called 
its  Axis  J  in  allusion  to  the  (fi{wv  axis  or)  axletree  of  a  chariot, 
because  on  it  the  earth  turns  round  ^  once  in  twenty-four 
hours :  the  extremities  of  this  axis  are  named  the  Poles  (from 
TroKEiv  to  turn),  and  because  one  of  them  is  always  pointing 
Northward  and  the  other  Southward,  hence  the  former  is 
called  the  North  Pole,  and  the  latter  the  South  Pole.  The 
North  Pole  is  likewise  called  the  Arctic,  because  it  points  to 
the  constellations  of  the  Great  and  Little  Bears,  the  Grreek 
word  Arctos  (fipirroc)  signifying  a  bear ;  hence  too  the  Southern 
Pole  is  styled  the  Antarctic,  as  being  opposite  (fivrX)  the  Arctic. 
Now  it  is  this  daily  revolution  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis,  which 
brings  us  day  and  night,  and  which  causes  us  to  imagine  that 
the  sun,  planets,  and  stars  move  round  it :  this  was  the  common 
opinion  followed  by  the  ancients,  who  conceived  the  earth  to 
be  merely  an  extended  plane,  and  therefore  their  poets,  and  not 
a  few  of  their  prose  wnters,  speak  of  the  Sun  as  rising  from, 
and  plunging  mto,  that  ocean  *^,  by  which  they  thought  the 
earth  was  completely  siurounded**.  Moreover,  this  revolution 
of  the  Earth  being  from  West  to  East,  hence  the  heavenly 
bodies  seem  to  move  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  therefore  we 
say  they  rise  in  the  East  and  set  in  the  West.*^. 

^  Terra  circnm  Azem  se  8amm&  celeritate  conyertit  et  torquet. 

Cic.  IV.  Acad.  c.  30. 
Te  geminum  Titan  procedere  vidit  in  Azem. 

Lue,  VII.  422. 
'3  Sol  quoque,  et  ezoriens,  et  cum  se  condit  in  andas^ 

Signa  dabit.  Virg,  Georg,  I.  438. 

The  inliabitants  of  the  South  Western  coast  of  Spain  were  even  supposed  to 
hear  the  hissing  sound  of  the  Sun's  chariot  when  sinking  iu  the  Ocean : 
Feliz  heu  nlmis,  et  beata  telius, 
Qua3  pronos  Hyperionis  meatus, 
Summis  Oceani  vides  in  undis, 
Stridoremque  rotes  cadentis  audis. 

Stat.  Sylv.  II.  7. 

sed,  longe  Calpe  relicta, 

Audiet  Hercideo  stridentem  gurgite  Solem. 

Jucen.  Xnr.  279. 
34  '£v  ^*  IriBti  vorafioio  fi'^ya.  a^svog  *QKtavoiOy 
'AvTvya  Trap  irvfidTtiv  aaxiOQ  irvKa  voitjtoio. 

Horn.  II.  2.  606. 
^  And  Uriel  to  his  charge 
Retnm'd  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now  rais'd 
Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun  now  &U'n 
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23.  The  xoondnefls  of  the  Earth's  figure  might  have  been  always  obseired  from 
the  round  shadow,  which  the  Earth  casts  upon  the  Moon,  when  it  eclipses  her,  and 
from  the  obserration  of  the  stars,  particularly  of  the  Polar  Star,  which  rises  as 
we  go  North,  and  sinks  as  we  go  South.  But  it  was  first  proved  by  the  Portu- 
guese navigator  Magellan,  who  completely  sailed  round  the  Earth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  I6th  century,  since  which  time  the  same  thing  has  been  frequently  accom- 
plished, and  is  now  of  very  common  occurrence.  The  appearance  of  distant  objects 
(especially  at  sea)  as  they  are  approached  or  lost  sight  of,  also  readily  shows  the 
rotundity  of  the  Earth's  figure,  as  may  be  seen  in  Plate  II.  fig.  1,  where  the  curved 
line  A  B  represents  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  Thus  a  person  at  c  will  be 
unable  to  see  the  ship  at  6,  because  (owing  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth)  it  is  be- 
low the  Tisible  horizon  of  his  eye ;  but,  as  it  sails  towards  him,  he  will  see  its 
top-masts  when  it  gets  to  the  point/,  and  finally  the  whole  vessel  at  the  point  g, 

23.  It  is  also  by  the  same  laws  of  gravitation  that  the  Antipodes  (from  dvrl 
agtanst  and  irddigfeet),  or  such  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  live  diametrically  op- 
posite to  each  other,  always  stand  equally  upright  and  firm.  For,  if  we  travened 
the  whole  globe,  we  should  every  where  have  the  sky  over  our  heads,  and  our  feet 
towards  the  centre  of  the  Earth;  and  our  Antipodes  may  as  well  imagine  that  we 
stand  with  our  heads  hanging  downwards,  as  we  conceive  that  this  is  their  pendu- 
lous position.  Nay,  farther,  we  who  are  now  on  what  we  call  the  uppermost  side 
of  the  earth,  are  carried  by  its  revolution  in  the  space  oftwelve  hours  to  the  situa- 
tioa  where  our  Antipodes  now  are,  although  we  shall  be  as  far  from  them  as  before ; 
and,  when  we  arrive  there,  we  shall  find  no  difierence  in  the  manner  of  our  stand- 
ing, but  then  see  the  opposite  half  of  the  heavens,  and  imagine  that  they  have 
moved  half  round  the  Earth.  All  this  is  owing  to  the  amazing  power  of  gravitation, 
the  centre  of  which,  so  &r  as  regards  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  is  tlie  centre  of 
the  Earth,  and  therefore  they  all  gravitate  towards  this  centre:  and  we  must  con- 
sider the  terms  up  and  dotcn  merely  in  relation  to  bodies  being  farther  from,  or 
nearer  to  the  centre.  This  will  be  rendered  more  obvious  on  reference  to  Plate  II. 
^.  2,  in  which  A  represents  the  earth,  E  its  centre,  and  m  four  little  figures  upon 
its  surface,  whose  relative  position  with  respect  to  the  centre  must  always  be  the 
same  on  whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  may  be  found. 

24.  The  Diurnal  motion  of  the  Earth  is  illustrated  in  Plate  II.  fig.  2,  where  the 
circle  A  represents  the  Earth,  the  shaded  part  being  that  hemisphere  which  is 
turned  from  the  sun,  and,  consequently,  in  darkness:  E  is  the  centre  of  the  Earth, 
through  which  (perpendicular  to  the  paper)  the  Axis  is  drawn,  whereon  it  makes 
its  daily  revolution;/^  h  i  denote  the  circumference  of  the  heavens,  and  S  the 
Sun.  The  Earth  being  supposed  to  be  thus  sitiiated,  and  to  move  round  its  Axis 
towards  the  Sun,  it  is  evident,  that  at  the  point  A  the  Earth  wiU  first  begin  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  Sun,  that  is,  the  Sun  will  there  appear  to  be  just  rising  or  as- 
cending the  horizon^.  The  Earth  having  moved  round  its  own  axis,  so  that  the 
point  A  upon  it  has  come  under  the  point  g  of  the  heavens,  the  Sun  will  then 
Appear  at  its  greatest  height  above  the  horizon  for  that  day,  and  so  it  wUl  be  noon  ^ 

Beneath  the  Azores;  whither  the  prime  orb, 
Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  roU'd 
IMumal,  or  this  less  voMbil  earth 
By  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him  there 
Array  mg  with  reflected  purple  and  g^old 
The  clouds  that  on  his  Western  throne  attend. 

MUton,  Par,  Lost,  Book  IV.  689. 

^  Now  Kom,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  Eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  Book  V.  1. 

^  'TIS  raging  Noon;  and,  vertical,  the  Sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays. 
O'er  heaven  and  earth,  iar  as  the  ranging  eye 
Can  sweep,  a  dazzling  deluge  reigns ;  and  all 
From  pole  to  pole  is  undistinguished  blaze. 

Thomson,  Summer, 
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or  mid-day  at  the  place  A .  The  Sun  now  appears  beginning  to  desoend,  and  when, 
by  the  revolation  of  the  Earth,  its  point  A  has  arrived  nnder  the  point  A  in  the 
heavens,  the  Sun  will  appear  to  be  just  setting  or  sinking  below  the  horizon  *. 
The  point  A  tiien  gets  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Sud  and  becomes  totally  darlc- 
ened ;  when  it  comes  nnder  i  in  the  heavens,  it  will  be  then  midnight*  at  it,  and 

when  nnder  f^  it  will  be  snn-rise  again. ^The  term  Horizon  is  derived  from  a 

Greek  word  \bpi1^*av)  signifying  something  that  houndty  and  hence  we  nse  it  with 
respect  to  the  line  tliat  bounds  our  view  of  the  earth  and  heavens.  When  applied 
to  our  view  of  the  earth  we  call  it  the  teruible  horizon,  by  way  of  distinguishing 
it  from  the  rtxtianal  or  recU  horizon,  which  would  bound  our  view,  if  we  could  see 
at  once  hiUf  the  Globe ;  when  applied  to  the  heavens,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  horizons  is  very  trifling,  and  therefore  not  noticed.  The  point  in  the  heavens 
directly  over  our  heads  is  called  the  Zenith,  and  that  diametrically  opposite  below, 
the  Nadir,  It  is  the  rational  horizon  which  is  represented  on  globes  by  the 
wooden  circle  which  surrounds  them. 

26.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  planets,  in  consequence  of  their  revolutions  on 
their  own  aaces^  axe  compressed  at  the  poles  in  the  sh^e  of  an  onage;  their  polar 
be&g  always  smaller  than  their  equatorial  diameters.  This  compression  in  tiM 
earth  is  only  about  thirty-eight  miles,  and  can  therefore  produce  but  little  differ- 
ence, seeing  that  the  total  diameter  is  nearly  8,000  miles. 

^6.  The  Diurnal  motion  of  the  Earth  on  its  own  Axis  must 
not  be  confounded  with  its  Annz^aZ  revolution  in  its  orbit  round 
the  Sun ;  the  former  only  produces  Day  and  Night,  but  the 
latter  causes  the  different  lengths  of  day  and  night,  as  well  as 
the  phaenomena  of  the  Seasons^. 

27.  It  is  this  latter  which  makes  the  Sun  to  appear  as  if  it  had  such  an  annual 
motion  round  us,  and  it  may  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  Plate  II.  fig.  3, 
where  the  Sun  is  represented  in  the  centre,  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  by  the  dotted  circle 
next  round  it,  and  the  Ecliptic  with  its  twelve  signs  by  the  outermost  circle.  Now, 
supposing  the  Earth  to  be  at  A,  the  Sun  will  appear  to  us  to  be  at  lAJbra ;  and, 

^  Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
—        —        —    now  glowed  the  firmament 
W^ith  living  sapphires :  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

Mittmiy  Par.  Lott,  Book  IV.  508. 
•  MiffowKrioig  rroy  &paii, 

Kard  xclpa  r^v  Boitfrov* 
Mtpovuv  ik  ^v\a  TT&vTa 
Kkarai,  K6irto  iafiivra' 
T6r*  'Ep«ac  {BTrurTa^eic  fuv 
Ovpiwv  Ikottt'  6xnae') 

Anae,  Carm,  T, 

**  Purpurea  velatus  veste  sedebat 
In  solio  Phcebns  clans  lucente  smaragdis : 
A  dextr&  liev&qne.  Dies,  et  Mensis,  et  Annus, 
Seeculaque,  et  positie  spatiis  sequalibus  Horse : 
Verque  novum  stabat  cinctum  florente  corona: 
Stahat  nuda  .£stas,  et  Spicea  serta  g^rebat : 
Stabat  et  Antunmus  cah^tis  sordidus  uvis : 
Et  glacialis  Hyems  canos  hirsuta  capillos. 

(Md,  Met.  II.  23. 
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sappoBing  the  Earth  to  move  from  A  to  B,  and  so  to  C,  the  Sim  will  thereby  appear 
to  us  to  more  from  Libra  to  Scorpio  and  thence  to  Sagittaritu.  In  like  manner 
by  the  Earth's  motion  along  the  rest  of  Its  orbit  till  it  comes  to  A  again,  the  Snn 
will  seem  to  us  to  move  along  the  rest  of  the  Ecliptic  till  it  once  more  comes  to 
Zibra,  Hence  it  will  be  observed,  that,  whereas  we  commonly  say  the  Sun  is  in 
Librei,  when  it  is  between  us  and  Libra  (and  so  on  of  the  other  signs),  we  should, 
properly  speaking,  say  that  the  Earth  is  then  in  Aries,  or  the  sign  diametrically 
opposite  to  Libra ;  inasmuch  as  the  Earth  is  always  in  that  point  of  the  Ecliptic 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  one  in  which  the  Sun  appears  to  be. 

28.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  Diameter  on  which 
the  Earth  turns  is  called  its  Axis,  the  two  extremities  of  which 
are  named  its  Poles.  Between  these  Poles  every  point  in  the 
Earth  does  by  its  Diurnal  Rotation  describe  a  circle;  and, 
because  all  these  circles  (however  numerous  they  may  be) 
must  always  keep  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Equator  or 
Great  Circle,  and  run,  as  it  were,  by  the  side  of  each  other 
{wap  AXX^Xowc),  hence  they  are  called  Parallels.  The  greatest 
of  all  these  circles  is  that,  which  is  in  the  very  middle  between 
the  Poles ;  it  is  called  the  Equator  or  Equinoctial^  because, 
when  the  Sun  is  in  the  plane  of  it,  noctes  csquantury  it  is  equal 
day  and  night  all  over  the  world.  If  this  Equator  ran  along 
exactly  under  the  Ecliptic  of  the  heavens,  there  would  always 
be  equal  day  and  night  over  the  whole  world.  But  the  Equator 
crosses  the  EcUptic,  and  hence  it  is  only  ecjual  day  and  night 
twice  in  the  year,  when  the  Sun  appears  in  one  of  those  two 
points  of  the  Ecliptic  where  the  Equator  crosses  it;  viz.  in  the 
first  point  of  Aries  and  the  first  of  JLibra^^.  These  two  points . 
are  tnerefore  called  the  Equinoctial  Points,  and  the  times  of 
the  year  answering  to  them  are  called  Vernal  and  Autumnal 
Equinoxes,  because  the  one  happens  in  the  Spring  and  the 
other  in  the  Autumn. 

29.  Amongst  the  other  circles  described  by  the  Earth  in  its 
Diurnal  Rotation  are  the  two  Tropics,  and  the  two  Polar 
Circles.  The  two  Tropics  are  those  circles  on  the  Earth,  over 
which  the  Sun  seems  directly  to  pass,  when  he  is  at  the  greatest 
distance 'from  the  Equator  Northward  and  Southward  (viz. 
23  \  degrees) ;  wherefore  one  is  called  the  Northern,  and  the 
other  the  Soutiiem  Tropic.  And  because,  when  the  Sun  appears 
to  move  vertically  over  the  Northern  Tropic,  he  appears  to  be 
in  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  hence  the  saia  Tropic  is  commonly 
called  the   Tropic  of  Cancer  \  and  for  the  Hke  reason  the 


'*  Libra  die  somniqne  pares  ubi  fecerit  boras, 
£t  medium  luci  atque  urabris  jam  dividit  orbem : 
Exercete,  viri,  tanros,  serite  hordea  campis, 
Usqne  sub  extremum  bramee  intractabilis  imbrem. 

Virg.  Georg.  I.  208. 
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Southern  Tropic  is  commonly  styled  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn^. 
The  name  Tropic  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  (rpoviKog)  de- 
noting somethmg  whence  a  turn  is  made  :  for  the  line  of  the 
Ecliptic  quitting  the  Equator  at  the  first  point  of  Aries,  con- 
tinues to  rise  higher  Northward  from  it  till  it  reaches  the  first 
point  of  Cancer,  when  it  turns  to  the  Southward ;  and  after 
again  cutting  the  Equator  at  the  first  point  of  Libra,  continues 
to  descend  Southward  till  it  reaches  the  first  point  of  Capri- 
corny  when  it  again  turns  to  the  Northward  and  reaches  Aries. 
Andy  because  the  Sun  appears  to  make  a  stand  in  the  first 
points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  going  neither  Northward  nor 
southward,  hence  these  two  points  of  the  EcHptic  are  called 
the  two  Solstitial  points ;  these  two  Times  oi  the  year  are 
named  the  Summer  and  Winter  Solstices,  from  the  seasons  in 
which  they  happen. — ^The  two  Polar  Circles  (North  and  South) 
are  so  called,  because  they  are  near  to  the  two  Poles  of  the 
Earth,  from  which  they  are  the  same  distance  as  the  Tropics 
are  from  the  Equator  (viz.  23  J  degrees)*^.  These  Polar  Cir- 
cles bound  those  portions  of  the  Earth,  where  it  is  continuous 
day  or  night  during  several  diurnal  revolutions  of  our  planet. 
(In  illustration  of  tTiis  and  the  preceding  Section  see  Plates  I. 
&  XXVII.  in  the  Atlas.) 

dO.  The  Polar  Circles  answer  to  those  circles  in  the  heavens,  which  the  Poles 
of  the  Ecliptic  seem  to  describe  by  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  they  are  just  as  far  distant  from  their  respective  Poles 
of  the  Earth,  as  the  Tropics  are  from  the  Equator;  83^  degrees  being  the  mea- 
sure of  the  angle,  which  the  planes  of  the  Equator  and  Ecliptic  make  by  their 
mutual  inclination. 

31.  But  the  phaenomena  of  the  Earth,  when  moving  in  its  Orbit,  will  be  best 
understood  by  consulting  fig.  4  of  Plate  II.  In  this  diagram  the  Sunis  represented 
in  the  centre,  round  which  is  the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  Earth  divided  into  twelve 
signs  of  the  Ecliptic,  before  which  the  Sun  appears  to  move.  The  Earth  itself  is 
represented  by  the  four  circles,  during  the  times  of  the  Equinoxes  and  Solstices ; 
the  shaded  parts  being  in  darkness.  On  each  of  these,  the  line  A  X  represents 
the  axis  of  the  Earth,  and  the  line  E  Q  the  Equator  or  Equinoctial  Line ;  T  R  is 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  T  N  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  N  P  the  North  Polar 
Circle,  and  S  P  the  South  Polar  Circle. 


'* some  say,  the  Sun 

Was  bid  turn  reins  from  the  equinoctial  road  . 
Like-distant  breadth  to  Taurus  with  the  seven 
Atlantic  Sisters,  and  the  Spartan  Twins, 
Up  to  the  Tropic  Crab :  thence  down  anmin 
By  Leo,  and  the  Virgin,  and  the  Scales, 
As  deep  as  Capricorn ;  to  bring  in  change 
Of  seasons  to  each  clime. 

Milton,  Par,  Lost,  Book  X.  C71. 
^  Some  say  he  bid  his  angels  turn  askance 

The  poles  of  earth,  twice  ten  degrees  and  more, 
From  the  sun's  axle;  they  with  labour  push'd 
Oblique  the  centric  globe. 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  Book  X.  (JC8. 
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32.  It  mnst  first  be  premised,  that  the  Sun  will  always  be  vertical  to  that  point 
of  the  Earth,  where  a  right  line  drawn  fh>m  the  centre  of  the  San  to  the  centre 
of  the  Earth  cuts  the  surfiice  of  the  latter.  Thus,  when  the  Earth  is  in  the  begin- 
nli^  of  Capricorn,  the  Sun  will  be  vertiod  to  the  Northern  Tropic  T.  R. ;  because, 
a  right  Une  drawn  ftom  the  Sun  to  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  will  cross  the  surface 
of  the  Earth  at  T.  So  also,  when  the  Earth  ia  hi  Aries,  the  Sun  will  be  vertical  to 
the  Equator  or  £  Q ;  because,  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  Sun  to  Aries  will  cross 
the  8iff&ce  of  the  Earth  in  a  pohit  of  £  Q.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  apprehend  how  the 
▼arioiis  lengths  of  day  and  night,  as  well  as  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  are 
produced  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  Earth'*. 

33.  Vemai  Equinox.  Suppose,  then,  the  Earth  to  be  at  libra,  the  Sun  will 
appear  in  Aries,  and  so  in  one  of  the  Equuioctial  points,  and  in  the  middle  between 
the  poles  of  the  Earth  A.  X. ;  consequently,  he  will  eidighten  from  Pole  to  Pole, 
that  hemisphere  of  the  Earth,  which  is  opposite  to  him.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
every  place  on  the  Earth,  being  carried  round  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  in  a  uniform 
manner  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  Earth,  will  be  as  long  in  the  light  as  in  dark- 
ness, t.  «.  the  day  and  night  will  be  then  equal  all  over  the  Earth. 

34.  Summer  SoUtiee,  The  Earth  having  moved  by  its  Annual  motion  from  libra 
to  Capricorn,  the  Sun  will  appear  in  Cancer,  where  is  his  greatest  Declination 
(i.  «.  distance  from  the  Equator)  Northward :  whence  it  is  evident,  that  his  rays,* 
which  always  enlighten  one  half  of  the  Earth  at  once,  will  reach  beyond  the  North 
Pole  A  to  P,  but  win  not  reach  nearer  tiie  South  Pole  X  than  the  point  S.  From 
this  It  follows,  that  the  portion  of  the  Earth  wlthhi  the  North  Polar  Circle  N  P, 
vrill  at  this  time  of  the  year  eijoy  day-light  during  the  whole  diurnal  revolution 
of  tbe  Earth ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  continual  night  during  the  same 
period,  in  that  portion  of  the  Earth  lying  within  the  South  Pohur  Circle  S  P.  It 
follows  also,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  ei^joys  the  light  of 
the  Snn,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  in  darkness ;  and 
tills  proportion  of  light  is  greater  or  less,  according  as  any  place  may  be  nearer  or 
fitrther  from  the  North  Pole,  one  half  of  the  Equator  being  always  enlightened, 
and  the  other  not.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  this  position  of  the  Earth,  the  days  are 
longest  and  the  nights  shortest  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  so  it  is  Summer 
there  ;  wherefore  we,  who  live  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  call  this  the  Summer- 
•olstioe :  whereas,  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  days  are  then  shortest  and  the 
nights  longest,  and  so  it  is  Winter  there.  And  the  longest  day  is  so  much  the 
laHger  as  Sie  phice  Is  nearer  to  the  North  Pole,  for  at  the  Equator  itself  day  and 
ni^t  are  equal  to  each  other  throughout  the  whole  year. 

35u  Autumnal  Equinox.  The  Earth  having  moved  by  its  Annual  motion  from 
Capricorn  to  Aries,  the  Sun  will  appear  to  be  in  libra,  or  one  of  those  points  where 
the  Ecliptic  and  Equator  cross  each  other,  and  so  produce  equal  day  and  night  all 
over  the  world ;  as  was  the  case  when  the  Earth  was  in  the  opposite  direction 
(that  is,  when  it  was  in  Libra,  and  the  Sun  in  Aries),  and  for  the  same  reaaons. 

86.  Winter  Solstice.  In  like  manner,  the  Earth  having  moved  by  its  Annual 
motion  fitxm  Aries  to  Cancer,  the  Sun  will  appear  to  be  hi  Capricorn,  where  is  its 
greatest  Declination  (t.  e.  distance  from  the  Equator)  Southward.  And,consequently, 
at  this  thne  of  the  year,  the  same  phssnomena  will  happen  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 


lyyvripti 

Tov  ikovroQ  dipfiaivtav  pk&^ng*  '  xai  5rov  av  iroXiv  &inuv  yivJirai,  Jvda  Kal 
rjfuy  dfi\6v  ivriv,  5ri,  el  trpooiarkprn  airetenv,  diroirayqcTo/ifda  vir6  tov  yjfvxov^t 
irdkiv  av  Tf>iiriffda%  Kal  irpoVYt^pUv,  Kal  Ivra^^a  tov  dvpavov  iivafTTpt^tv^ai, 
iv^a  Av  ftdXiffTa  i>/»5c  fc^eXonf ;  vi}  t6v  Ai*,  ?0j|,  Kal  Tavra  iravrairawv  iouctv 
dv^ptivktv  tviKa  yiyvontvoiQ, 

Tb  ¥  ai  (Iirei0dv  Kal  tovto  ^avepbv,  8rt  olfK  &v  vviviyKoifUv  ovre  rb 
Ktwfia,  oirt  t6  i^vx^C*  kt  IKairivric  yiyvoiTo\  ovria  ukv  Kard  fiiKpbv  v^ootkvai 
rbv  IjXmv,  o&rAi»  dk  jcard  fiiKpbv  dirtlvat,  uiorc  Xav^avtiv  tjiiac  iig  UaTtpa  Td 
urxvpSrara  KadiarafuvovQ .;  iyia  ukv,  l^ii  6  Ei/^virifiog,  i}^f|  tovto  aKovia,  tl 
dpa  ri  larc  toiq  dtols  ipyovy  4  d^v^pwirovy  depainvtiv. 

Xenoph.  Mmorab.  TV.  3. 
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Southern  Hemisphere,  that  happened  to  thoee  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  when 
the  Earth  was  in  Capricorn,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  then  have  longer  days  than 
nights,  and  will  be  eigoyine  their  Summer ;  whilst  we  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
shall  have  longer  nights  than  days,  and  he  suffering  the  inclemendes  of  Winter, 
wherefore  we  call  this  the  Winter  Solstice". 

37.  The  different  distances  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth  at  different  parts  of  the 
year,  as  also  its  appearing  of  a  different  magnitude,  and  seeming  to  mace  at  a 
different  rate,  are  all  owing  to  the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  Earth,  and  to  the  Earth 
not  being  in  the  centre  of  this  ellipsis  but  in  one  of  its  foci.  For,  as  the  Sun's 
diameter  appears  less  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  greater  about  the  middle  of 
December,  so,  the  Sun  is  more  distant  from  us  in  our  Summer  than  in  our  Winter, 
and  also  seems  to  move  quicker  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  **;  insomuch,  that 
he  takes  up  about  eight  days  more  in  seeming  to  pass  from  the  Vernal  to  the  Au- 
tumnal Equinox,  than  from  the  Autumnal  to  the  Vernal — although  in  both  hitervala 
of  time,  he  seems  to  pass  over  exactly  one  half  of  the  Ecliptic.  Tliis  is  explained  in 
Plate  II.  fig.  5,  where  the  circle  represents  the  Ecliptic,  the  ellipsis  represents  the 
Orbit  of  the  Earth,  and  S.  the  Sun,  In  that  focus  of  the  ellipsis  next  the  sign  Cancer. 
Now,  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  Sun  appearing  to  us  in  the  beginning  of  Cancer, 
the  Earth  is  consequently  in  the  beginning  of  Capricorn,  and  so  at  the  point  A  of 
its  elliptical  orbit ;  that  is,  at  its  Aphelium  or  greatest  distance  from  the  Sun,  for 
which  reason,  he  then  appears  less  to  us.  Again,  about  the  middle  of  December,  the 
Son  appearing  to  ns  in  the  beginning  of  Capricorn,  the  Earth  is  consequently  in  the 
beginning  of  Cancer,  and  so  at  the  point  P  of  its  elliptical  orbit;  that  is,  at  its 
Perihelium  or  least  distance  from  the  Sun,  for  which  reason,  he  then  appears 
greatest  to  us.  The  terms  Aphelium  and  Perehelium  are  derived  from  the  Greek 
(airbfrom,  tjXios  the  sun;  and  irtpi  near,  tjXioQ),  and  signify  distance  from,  or 
approximation  to,  the  Sun. — Farther,  a  line  drawn  from  Aries  to  libra,  through  the 
centre  of  the  Sun,  divides  the  Ecliptic  into  two  halves;  but  it  unequally  divides  the 
orbit  of  the  earth,  the  greater  segment  of  it  answering  to  the  six  signs  of  the 
Ecliptic  which  the  Earth  passes  under,  between  the  Vernal  and  Autumnal  equinoxes, 
and  the  less  segment  answering  to  the  other  six  signs^  which  the  Earth  passes 
under,  between  the  Autumnal  and  Vernal  equinoxes.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  Earth  taking  up  more  time  (about  eight  days  more)  to  go  along  the  greater 
segment  of  its  orbit  than  along  the  less,  the  Sun  also  seems  to  take  up  more  tune, 
and,  consequently,  to  move  more  slowly  under  the  six  signs  of  the  Ecliptic  between 
the  Vernal  and  Autumnal,  than  between  the  Autumnal  and  Vernal  Equinoxes. 

38.  As  it  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  Sun  is  nearer  to  ns  in  Winter  than  in 
Summer,  it  appears  at  first  sight  singular,  tibat  we  should  feel  his  heat  so  much 
more  in  Summer,  than  in  Winter.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  we  feel  the  Sun*» 
heat  not  only  as  he  is  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  us,  but  as  his  rays  Ml  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  us ;  whence  it  happens,  that  though  the  Sun  is  furthest  from  ns  in 
Summer,  yet,  becanse  his  rays  are  then  much  more  nearly  perpendicular  to  ns 
than  in  Winter,  therefore,  they  are  hotter-  to  ns  In  Uie  former,  than  in  the  latter 
se&son.  This  may  be  seen  at  once,  by  referring  to  Plate  II.  fig.  4.  For,  when 
in  summer,  the  Earth  is  in  the  beginning  of  Capricorn,  the  rays  of  the  Sun  then 
fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  Northern  Tropic  T  H,  and  are  hottest  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  North  of  this  Tropic :  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  in 
winter  the  Earth  is  in  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  Sun 

^  Mysterious  ronnd!  what  skUl,  what  force  divine, 

Deep  felt,  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train. 

Yet  so  delightflil  mix*d  with  such  kind  art, 

Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combin'd ; 

Shade,  unperceiv'd,  so  softening  into  shade ; 

And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole ; 

That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 

ThoSmon,  Hymn  to  the  Seaioni. 
^  Quid  tantikm  Oceano  properent  se  tingere  soles 

Hybemi,  vel  qote  tardls  mora  noctibvs  obstet. 
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&n  upon  the  Southern  Tropic  T  N,  and  are  hottest  to  all  the  inhabitants  South 
of  this  Tropic — ^whilst  they  only  reach  us  in  this  part  of  the  globe  in  a  very  oblique 
direction,  as  is  evident,  by  supposhig  the  right  line  X  drawn  from  the  Sun  to  the 
Northern  Tropic. 

39.  It  would,  likewise,  at  first  appear  that  the  Annual  motion  of  the  Earth  in 
its  orUt,  will  prevent  its  always  retaining  the  same  situation  in  respect  to  the 
fixed  stars;  but  this  orbit  is  so  very  small,  when  compared  with  the  immense 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  it  can  make  no  sensible  difference  in  the  situation 
of  the  Berth  with  respect  to  them. 

40,  The  Moon  is  a  secondary  planet,  inasmuch  as  she 
moves  round  the  Earth,  though  she  derives  all  her  light  from 
the  Sun.  A  single  revolution  of  the  Moon  round  the  Earth 
fix>m  one  Synod,  or  conjunction,  with  the  Sun  to  another,  is 
called  the  Moon's  Synodical  Month,  and  consists  of  29  days, 
12 1  hours :  it  is  this  month  ^  which  is  principally  used  in  the 
computation  of  time,  for  its  several  parts  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  several  Phases  (or  appearances)  of  the  Moon 
belonging  respectively  to  it.  The  several  Phases  of  the  Moon 
arise  from  her  being  an  opacous  body  receiving  her  light  from 
the  Sun,  and  from  her  spherical  figure,  in  consequeuce  of  which 
one  half  of  her  is  always  enhehtened,  namely,  that  Hemisphere 
which  is  towards  the  Sun. '  If  ow,  this  Hemisphere  being  seen 
hy  us,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  (according  to  her  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  Earth),  causes  the  sevenu  Phases  of 
the  Moon. 

41.  This  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  Plate  II.  fig.  6,  in  which  8 
represents  the  Snn,  B  the  Earth,  O  R  part  of  tiie  Earth's  orbit,  and  A  BC  D  the 
iMi»lt  of  the  Moon.  On  the  seTend  most  remarkable  points  of  this  last,  is  repre- 
sented the  Moon  with  its  enlightened  and  darkened  hemispheres,  which,  though 
they  are  always  equal  to  each  other,  do  not  appear  so  to  us,  bat  rather  like  the 
•eTeral  little  eircnhur  draughts  respectively  acyoinlng  them.  Thus,  the  Moon 
being  at  A,  all  its  enlightened  hemisphere  is  towards  the  Earth,  and  therefore 
seen  by  ns;  for  which  reason,  we  say  the  Moon  is/uZ?,  because  she  appears  to  us 
with  ayWI  orb,  or  with  all  her  surface  enlightened :  but  when  she  moves  to  B,  it 
Ss  evident  that  only  a  part  of  her  enlightened  hemisphere  will  be  towards  the  Earth, 
and  so  seen  by  us;  wherefore,  the  Moon  will  appear  somewhat  defective  of  light 
on  that  side  which  is  from  the  Sun,  and  is  hence,  said  to  be  gibboiu,  from  (gibbus, 
bunched  out)  her  light  part  being  bunched  out  or  convex.  The  Moon  having 
moved  to  C,  only  half  of  her  enlightened  hemisphere  will  be  towards  the  Earth, 
for  which  reason  she  will  appear  with  a  half-orb,  or  as  we  then  say,  as  a  half-moon^ 
but,  when  she  has  come  to  D,  a  very  little  portion  of  her  enlightened  hemisphere 
will  betowaxds  the  Earth,  and  therefore  she  will  appear  to  us  to  be  homed,  the  horns 
bending  from  the  Sun,  Westward.  When  the  Moon  is  at  F,  none  of  her  enlightened 
hemisphere  will  be  towards  the  Earth,  and  therefore  she  is  invisible  to  us,  whcre- 
finre  we  then  say  the  Moon  ehanget,  or  it  is  New  Moon,  because  she  will  appear 
anew  iaQ;  at  G  she  is  again  horned,  her  light  part  being  towards  the  Sun,  whilst 
her  horns  bend  from  him,  and  so  Eastward.    After  this,  the  Moon  will  appear  at 


^  Ritd  Latons  pnemm  eanentes, 
Ritd  cresoentem  fiiee  noctilucam ; 
Prosperam  fnigum,  ceieremque  pronos 
Volverc  menses. 

Hot.  Conn.  IV.  vi.  40. 
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H  with  a  half-orb  again  (as  at  C),  and  at  I  (gibbons  again  (as  at  B),  and  so,  she 
will  proceed  to  A,  where  it  will  be  again  full  moon"*. 

42.  It  must  be  observed,  that,  whether  increasing  or  decreasing,  the  illnminated 
part  of  the  Moon  is  always  towards  the  Sun:  and  therefore  whenever  the  horns  and 
hollow  part  of  the  Moon  appear  Eastward  or  on  the  left  hand  as  we  look  at  her, 
then  she  is  increasmg ;  but  whenever  the  horns  and  hollow  part  appear  Westward 
or  on  the  right  liand  as  we  look  at  her,  then  she  is  decreasing,  or  on  the  wane. 

43.  When  the  Moon  is  homed,  that  is  a  little  before  and  after  the  New  Moon, 
besides  her  bright  horns  she  has  9,  faint  light  which  renders  all  the  rest  of  her  disc 
visible.  This  &int  light  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  Sun*s 
rays  cast  bock  upon  her  from  the  Earth;  for  it  will  be  evident  by  referring  to  the 
dotted  line  X  Y  in  fig.  6,  the  £arth*s  position  at  such  times  is  precisely  that,  in 
which  such  a  reflection  would  be  thrown  upon  the  Moon :  whereas  the  Moon  has 
no  sooner  moved  beyond  the  limits  of  such  a  reflection  (which  limits  are  shown 
near  enough  by  the  line  O  R),  than  the  iaint  light  ceases. 

44.  What  has  been  observed  concerning  the  San  takes  place  also  with  the  Moon, 
namely,  that  in  one  part  of  her  orbit  she  appears  to  be  smaller  and  to  move  slower, 
whilst  in  the  other  she  appears  to  be  larger  and  to  move  swifter:  this  is  likewise 
caused  by  the  Earth's  being  in  one  of  the  foci  of  the  Moon's  elliptical  orbit.  For, 
in  fig.  5,  suppose  S  to  represent  the  Earth,  and  A  P  the  Moon's  orbit;  then  A'will 
represent  the  Moon's  Apogee  (Jtirb  from,  and  717  the  Earth)  or  greatest  distance 
from  the  Earth,  when  she  will  appear  less,  and  P  her  Perigee  (vepi  near,  and  yij) 
or  least  distance  from  the  Earth,  when  she  will  consequently  appear  greater :  and, 
nccause  she  is  longer  in  traversing  the  greater  segment  of  her  orbit  than  the  less, 
therefore  she  will  appear  to  move  slower  in  the  former  and  quicker  in  the  latter. 

45.  Eclipses  op  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The  Earth  and 
Moon  are  both  opacous  bodies,  which  receive  their  hght  from 
the  Sun.  So,  whenever  the  Moon  passes  between  the  Earth. 
and  the  Sun,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the  rays  of  the 
latter  from  falling  on  the  Earth,  then  will  the  Sun  be  eclipsed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth :  and,  whenever  the  Moon 
passes  behind  the  Earth  so  as  to  hinder  the  rays  of  the  Sun 
from  faUing  on  the  Moon,  then  will  the  Moon  be  eclipsed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth.  An  ecUpse  of  the  Sun  can  only 
happen  at  the  Change  of  the  Moon,  when  the  Moon  is  between 
the  Sun  and  the  Earth ;  and  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  can  only 
happen  at  the  Full  of  the  Moon,  when  the  Earth  is  between  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  This  will  be  evident  by  referring  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth  during  the  full  and  change, 
as  exhibited  in  fig.  6  of  Plate  II. 

46.  The  orbit  of  tlie  Moon  crosses  the  Ecliptic  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  fire 
degrees'  inclination,  and  these  points  of  intersection  are  called  the  Nodet  of  the 
Moon,  being  distinguished  from  each  other  as  the  ascenduig  and  descending :  the 
ascenditig  node  is  where  the  Moon  ascends  Northward  above  the  ecliptic,  and 
tiie  descending  node,  where  she  descends  Soutiiward  below  the  ecliptic ;  they  are 
both  marked  in  Plate  II.  fig.  7.  Now,  these  Nodes  being  the  only  two  points  wheT« 
the  Moon  crosses  the  Ecliptic,  hence,  there  can  be  no  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  but  when 

* there  the  neighbourhig  Moon 

(So  call  that  opposite  fair  star)  her  aid 
Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 
still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  heaven, 
W^ith  borrow'd  light  her  countenance  triform 
Hence  fills  and  empties  to  enlighten  the  earth, 
And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 

MUton,  Par.  Lott,  Book  TIL  742. 
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she  changes  in,  or  near,  one  of  the  Nodes,  because,  then  only  she  comes  so  between 
the  Earth  and  Sun,  as  to  intercept  tlie  rays  of  the  latter  from  the  Earth :  and  in  like 
manner,  there  can  be  no  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  but  when  she  is  iiill  in,  or  near,  one 
of  the  Nodes,  because,  then  only  the  Earth  comes  so  between  her  and  the  Sun,  as 
to  liinder  the  rays  of  the  latter  from  falling  on  her.  This  is  the  reason  why  there 
is  not  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  at  every  chuige  of  the  Moon,  and  an  Eclipse  of  the 
Moon  at  every  full  of  the  Moon. 

47.  The  Shadowt  cast  by  the  Earth  and  Moon  are  of  a  conical  figure  (as  may 
be  seen  in  fig.  7),  growing  narrower  and  narrower  the  farther  they  go  from  the 
Earth  and  Moon,  until  at  last  they  end  in  a  point,  and  so  cease.  This  is  owing  to 
the  Earth  and  Moon  being  smaller  bodies  than  the  Sun :  were  they  the  same  size 
88  the  Sun,  it  is  evident  that  the  shadows  must  be  cylindrical  (as  in  fig.  8),  and 
were  they  larger  than  the  Son,  the  shadows  would  be  like  inverted  cones  (as  in  fig.  9). 
And  hence,  in  consequence  of  the  Earth  being  much  bigger  than  the  Moon,  the 
cone  of  its  shadow  is  great  enough  to  Intercept  the  Sun's  rays  from  the  whole  of 
the  Moon's  surface  at  one  time:  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Moon  being  smaller 
than  the  Earth,  can  intercept  the  Sun's  rays  only  from  a  small  part  of  l£e  Earth 
at  one  time.  [Herein  too,  the  much  greater  distance  of  the  orbit  of  Mars  becomes 
evident ;  for,  though  the  Earth  may  be  directly  between  the  Sun  and  Mars,  yet  is 
the  latter  not  edited,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  did  the  shade  of  the  Earth  reach 
to  its  orbit.]  The  Shadows  of  the  Earth  and  Moon  being  thus  of  a  coniccd  iigure, 
it  is  obvious,  that  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  or  Moon  will  be  greatest  or  longest,  when 
the  Moon  is  in  her  Perigee,  or  nearest  the  Earth ;  for  then  she  has  to  traverse 
a  thicker  part  of  the  Esurth's  shadow,  than  when  eclipsed  in  her  Apogee  or  greatest 
distance  from  the  Earth.  This  may  be  seen  in  fig.  7,  where  P  P  denotes  the  breadth 
of  the  Earth's  shadow  traversed  by  the  Moon  in  her  Perigee,  and  A  A  so  much  of 
it,  as  is  traversed  by  her  when  in  her  Apogee.  And  in  like  manner,  if  the  Sun  be 
eclipsed  when  the  Moon  is  in  her  Perigee,  it  meets  with  a  thicker  part  of  tiie 
Moon's  shade,  than  it  does  when  she  is  in  her  Apogee ;  as  may  be  also  seen  in 
fig.  7,  by  supposing  T  to  be  the  Moon,  P  P  her  shadow  traversed  by  the  Earth 
when  she  is  in  her  Perigee,  and  A  A  her  shadow  traversed  by  the  Earth  when  she 
is  in  her  Apogee. 

48.  But  the  Oreatneu  and  Duration  of  an  Eclipse,  arise  principally  from  the 
Moon's  bemg  then  more,  or  less  distant,  from  a  Node.  An  Eclipse  of  the  Moon^  is 
either  Toted,  that  is,  when  the  whole  of  her  is  eclipsed,  or  Partial,  when  oi:ly  a  port 
of  her  is  eclipsed :  and,  as  some  partial  eclipses  are  of  longer  duration  than  otiicrs, 
so,  some  tot^  eclipses  are  likewise  of  longer  duration  than  others.  Now,  those  Total 
Eclipses,  which  are  of  the  long^t  duration,  happen  when  the  Moon  is  exactly  in 
a  Node ;  they  are  called  CentnU  Eclipses,  from  the  centre  of  the  Moon  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  Earth's  shadow.  This  is  illustrated  in  fig.  1 0  of  Plate  II., 
where  the  shaded  circle  represents  the  Earth's  shadow,  O  M  the  Moon's  orbit,  and 
E  C  the  Ecliptic :  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Moon  crossmg  the  Earth's  shadow 
in  a  diametrieal  direction,  makes  the  longest  possible  stay,  she  ever  can  make,  in  it ; 
this  stay  is  about  four  hours  long,  the  breadUi  of  the  Earth's  shade  being  about 
three  diameters  of  the  Moon.  A  Total,  but  not  Central,  Eclipse  is  represented  in 
fig.  11,  where  the  Moon  meets  the  Earth's  shadow  at  a  small  distance  from  a 
Node,  and  so  crosses  only  a  Chord  (or  portion)  of  the  Earth's  shadow,  and  not  its 
diameter ;  whence  likewise,  it  is  evident,  that  this  chord  will  be  greater  or  smaller, 
according  as  the  Moon  is  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  a  Node,  and  that  the  duration  of 
eveiy  Total  Eclipse  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  length  of  this  chord.  Hence 
also  it  follows,  that  some  Eclipses  are  more  Partial  than  others,  according  as  tlic 
Moon  is  at  a  greater,  or  less  ^stance  from  a  Node  -,  and  that  the  longer  a  Partial 
Eclipse  is,  so  much  more  of  the  Moon  passes  through  the  shadow  of  the  Earth. 
A  Partial  Eclipse  is  reprepresentedin  fig.  12,  where  it  will  be  seen,  thatthe  Node  is 
at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  ^rth's  shadow,  and  that,  consequently,  the 

^  Quale  per  incertam  Lunam  sub  luce  malign^ 
Est  iter  in  sylvis ;  ubi  caelum  condidit  umbr& 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abstulit  atra  colorem. 

Virg.  JEn.  VI.  270. 
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Moon  traverses  so  small  a  chord  of  this  shadow,  that  the  whole  of  her  surface  id 
not  darkened.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  greatness  of  Partial  Eclipses,  It  is  nsiial 
to  conceive  the  Moon's  diameter  as  divided  into  twelve  parts,  called  Digits  j  and  to 
say,  there  are  so  many  digits  eclipsed,  as  there  are  such  parts  covered  by  the  Earth's 
shadow,  when  the  Eclipse  is  at  the  greatest.— In  all  these  Eclipses  of  the  Moon*<», 
she  enters  the  Western  side  of  the  shadow  with  her  Eastern  side ;  and  so  it  is  her 
Western  side,  which  quits  the  shadow  when  the  Eclipse  ceases. 

49.  Eclipses  of  the  Snn  are  also  distinguished  as  Total,  that  is,  when  the  Moon 
covers  the  whole  body  of  the  Sun  from  us,  and  as  Partial,  when  she  covers  only 
a  part  of  the  Sun.  When  there  is  a  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  *»,  it  is  so  dark,  that 
the  Stars  appear  very  visible,  and  there  is  even  need  of  lamp-light ;  but,  this  total 
darkness,  even  under  the  most  fiiivonrable  circumstances,  never  lasts  more  than 
about  five  minutes ;  for,  as  soon  as  a  very  small  part  of  the  Sun's  disc  becomes 
uncovered,  it  affi>rds  us  considerable  light.  But  it  has  been  already  observed,  that, 
although  the  Earth  can  eclipse  the  whole  enlightened  hemisphere  of  the  Moon,  and 
so  involve  the  whole  of  her  body  in  darkness,  at  the  same  time ;  yet,  that  the  Moon 
(in  consequence  of  her  bemg  so  much  smaller  than  the  Earth)  can  never  obscure 
more  than  a  tnudl  part  of  the  Earth,  at  the  same  time.  This  will  be  seen,  by 
referring  to  fig.  13  of  Plate  II.,  where  the  Moon's  shadow  only  covers  a  small  part 
of  the  Ulumlnated  sur&ce  of  the  Earth  (viz.  that  between  G  and  D),  so  as  totally 
to  hide  the  Sun's  rays  from  it ;  whilst,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoinhig  tracts 
B  G  and  D  £,  the  Sun  will  appear  to  be  but  partially  eclipsed ;  and,  beyond  this 
last  (as  is  evident  irom  the  figure)  there  will  be  no  eclipse  of  him  at  all.  It 
happens  sometimes,  that  a  Central  eclipse  of  the  Sun  is  not  a  Total  edipse,  but  that 
there  is  a  ringj  or  circle,  of  light  all  round  the  edge  of  the  Moon  (as  in  fig.  14), 
wherefore,  such  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be  annular.  This  annular  appearance  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  conical  shadow  of  the  Moon  being  too  short  to  reach  quite  to  the 
Earth,  owing  to  the  Moon  being  in  her  Apogee :  it  may  bo  better  understood  by 
referring  to  Plate  II.  fig.  7,  and  supposing  S  to  represent  the  Sun,  T  the  Moon 
and  E  the  Earth.*-In  the  greatest  eclipses  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon's  shadow  passes 
along  the  middle  of  the  Earth ;  and  such  eclipses  happen,  when  the  Moon  is  in 
a  Node  at  the  moment  of  her  Change.  If  she  be  not  fiir  from  a  Node,  a  part 
of  her  shadow  will  fall  on  some  tract  of  the  Earth,  and  there  make  a  Total,  or,  at 
least,  a  Partial  eclipse;  and,  in  proportion  as  she  is  nearer  to  her  Node  and  her 
Perigee,  will  be  tlie  greatness  and  length  of  the  obscuration. 

60,  The  Tides  are  caused  chiefly  by  the  attraction  of  the 
Moon,  but  partly  by  that  of  the  Sun.  llie  Sea /?ot£?5  (i.  e.  rises) 
as  often  as  the  Moon  passes  the  meridian,  both  the  arc  above, 
and  the  arc  below  the  horizon ;  and  it  ebbs  (i.  e.  falls)  as  often 
as  she  passes  the  horizon,  both  East  and  West.  When  the 
Moon  is  in  the  first,  and  third  quarter  (t.  e.  when  she  is  new 
and  full),  the  tides  are  high  and  swift,  and  are  called  spring- 
tides ;  when  she  is  in  the  s^cond^  and  last  quarter  (i.  e*  when 


^  Te  quoquc,  Luna,  traho,  qtiamTis  Temesaaa  laboros 
^£ra  tuos  minuant. 

OriA  Met.  VII.  S07. 

In  allusion  to  the  superstitions  practice  of  beating  brazen  vessels,  or  sounding 
trumpets  during  an  eclipse  of  the  Mood,  when  ^e  was  thought  to  be  under  the 
power  of  some  spells  or  incantations. 

^*  Cithar^  crinitns  lopas 
Personat  auratik,  docuit  quse  maximus  Atlas. 
Ilic  canlt  crrantem  Lunam,  solisque  labores. 

Virg,  ^n,  I.  742. 
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she  is  a  half-moon),  the  tides  are  lower  and  slower^  and  are 
called  neap-4ides^\ 

51 .  Bat  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest  water,  will  be  found  at  the  sprhig^tides ; 
the  neap-tides  neither  rising  so  high,  nor  falling  so  low :  those  spring-tid^s,  which 
happen  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  and  whilst  the  Moon  is  in  her  Perigee,  are 
always  the  highest — ^The  Sea  is  observed  to  swell  and  flow  firom  South  to  North 
for  about  six  hours,  after  which  it  seems  to  rest  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  it 
then  begins  to  fall  and  retire  back  again  from  North  to  South  for  six  hours  more, 
when,  siler  an  apparent  pause  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  begins  to  flow  again  as 
before.  Thus  the  sea  flows  and  ebbs  alternately  twice  a  day,  but  not  at  the  same 
hours ;  for  the  tides  return  later  and  later  every  day  by  50  H  minutes,  which  is  the 
excess  of  a  lunar  day  above  a  solar  one. 

52.  Though  the  action  of  the  Moon  has  the  greatest  share  in  produchig  the  tides, 
yet  the  action  of  the  Sun  adds  sensibly  to  it  when  they  unite  their  forces  together, 
as  is  the  case  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  Moon,  when  they  are  nearly  In  the  same 
line  with  tbe  centre  of  the  Earth.  Tlius,  at  the  change,  when  they  are  both  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Earth,  they  both  conspire  to  raise  the  water  in  the  zenith,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  the  nadir ;  but,  when  the  Moon  is  at  the  full,  and  the  Earth  is  between 
her  and  the  Sun,  one  causes  high  water  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  whilst  the  otlicr 
does  the  same  in  the  nadir  and  zenith :  consequently,  these  are  the  highest  tides,  and 
are  what  are  called  Spring-tides.  Farther,  the  action  of  the  Sun  diminishes  the 
efllect  of  the  Moon's  action  in  the  first  and  last  quarters,  because  the  one  raises 
the  water  whilst  the  other  depresses  it;  then,  therefore,  the  tides  are  the  least,  and 
are  called  the  Neap-tides.  But  it  must  be  observed,  Uiat  the  spring-tides  do  not 
happen  precisely  at  new,  and  full  moon,  nor  the  neap-tides  at  the  quadratures,  but 
a  day  or  so  afterwards ;  because,  as  in  other  cases,  so  in  this,  the  eflvct  is  not  greatest 
or  least,  when  the  immediate  influence  of  the  cause  is  greatest  or  least.  This  may 
be  also  observed  with  respect  to  the  greatest  heat  and  cold,  which  are  not  felt  on 
the  Solstitial  days,  when  the  action  of  the  Sun  Is  greatest  and  least  The  tides  rise 
to  different  heights  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  in  the  Bristol  Channel  they  rise 
above  forty  feet,  and  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  North  America  more  than  fifty  feet; 
but  their  average  height  is  considerably  under  twenty  feet 


*'  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good. 

Almighty !  Thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  fiur :  Thyself  how  wondrous  then, 

Unspeakable !  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heaven. 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end." 

Milton f  Par.  Lost,  Book  V.  153. 

^  Qoalis  nbi  altemo  procurrens  gorgite  pontus, 
Nunc  ruit  ad  terras,  scopulosque  supe^acit  undam 
Spumeus,  extremamque  sinn  perfnndit  arenam : 
Nunc  rapidns  retrd  atque  aestn  revoluta  resorbens 
Saza  fugit,  litusquo  vado  labente  relinquit. 

Virg.^n.XL(XU, 
C4 
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CHAPTER  II. 


1.  GEOGRAPHY  is  that  Science  which  teaches  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Earth ;  it  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  words 
yii  the  earth,  and  ypatina  to  describe, 

2.  According  to  its  strict  etymology,  Geognphy  denotes  the  deBcription  of  the 
JBarth  only,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  Hydrography,  which  refers  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  Seuy  or  Water  (t'^a»p);  but,  as  euth  and  sea  are  generally  caa- 
sidcred  by  Geographers,  as  the  great  component  parts  of  the  Terraqueous  Globe, 
hence,  the  description  of  them  both  is  generally  included  in  the  term  Geography. 
In  cither  of  these  senses,  it  differs  firom  Ckismography,  which  is  a  descr^on  of 
the  Univerte  (kov^oc),  as  a  part  differs  from  the  whole ;  and  also  from  Chorography ,  * 
which  is  the  description  of  a  country  (xtapa),  and  from  Topc^rraphy,  whidi  is  the 
description  of  a  place  (rovog),  as  the  whole  differs  from  a  piurt 

3.  The  situation  of  places  is  deteimined  as  to  North  or 
South,  by  their  latitude,  and  as  to  East  or  West,  by  their 
longitude ;  and  these  distances  are  reckoned  in  degrees  and 
minutes.  Every  circle,  whatever  may  be  its  diameter,  is  di- 
vided into  3fl0  degrees ;  this  arose  from  the  ancients  supposing 
that  the  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  called  the  Ecliptic,  was 
traversed  by  the  Sun  in  360  days,  and  hence,  they  named  each 
day's  progress,  which  he  made  alon^  this  circle,  a  gradus, 
step  or  degree.  Each  Degree  is  subdivided  into  60  minutes  (or 
miles),  and  each  minute  into  60  Seconds,  and  these  are  de- 
noted by  the  signs  % ',  ";  thus  61".  30'.  45"  means  61  degrees, 
30  minutes,  46  seconds :  moreover,  N.  stands  for  North,  and 
S.  for  South  Latitude,  E.  for  East,  and  W.  for  West  Longitude. 

4.  The  Latitude  of  a  place  is  its  nearest  distance  from  the 
Equator,  either  North  or  oouth ;  when  the  place  is  North  of  the 
Equator,  it  is  said  to  be  in  North  Latitude,  when  South  of  the 
Equator,  it  is  in  South  Latitude.     And,  because  the  Equator 

*  Terra  piloe  similia,  nollo  fuldmine  nixa, 
Aere  snbjecto  tam  grave  pendet  onns. 
Ipsa  volnbilitas  libratom  sustlnet  orbem : 
Quique  premat  partes,  angulus  omnis  abest 

Ovid.  Fast.  Yl.^l. 
Orbis,  however,  is  sometimes  put  for  a  part  of  the  Earth,  and  was  frequently 
used  by  the  Romans  to  denote  their  extensive  Empire. 

qnibns  actus  nterque 

Europfc  atque  Asia:  fatis  concurrent  orbis. 

Virg,  ^Bh.  VII.  224. 
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divides  the  Earth  into  two  equal  parts,  which,  again,  are  divided 
by  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  into  two  other  equal  parts,  therefore, 
the  whole  great  Meridian  circle  of  the  Earth  is  divided  into 
four  equal  parts:  and^  as  every  circle  contains  360  degrees, 
therefore,  a  fourth  part  of  a  circle  can  contain  only  90  degrees. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  Latitude,  which  is  the  distance  of  a  place 
from  the  Equator,  either  towards  the  North,  or  South,  Pole,  can 
never  exceed  90  degrees;  and,  that  every  line  of  Latitude,  inas- 
much as  it  remains  always  parallel  to  the  Equator,  is  therefore 
called  a  Parallel: — thus  we  say  the  parallel  of  London,  the 
parallel  of  Rhodes,  &c.  meaning  to  say,  the  line  of  latitude 
which  runs  through  London,  or  Rhodes.  Places  situated  on 
the  Equator  itself  are  said  to  have  no  latitude. 

5.  The  Lonaitvde  of  a  place  is  its  distance  from  a  given  spot, 
due  East  or  West,  and  is  measured  either  on  the  Equator^  or  on 
some  circle  parallel  with  it.  The  meridian  of  this  spot  is  called 
the  First  Meridian,  and  was  placed  by  the  ancients,  at  the  For- 
tunate Islands,  because  they  were  unacquainted  with  any  land 
farther  Westward;  but  modem  nations  generally  adopt  the 
ca{)itals,  or  observatories  of  their  own  countries  as  first  Me- 
ridians, thus,  the  English  reckon  their  longitude  from  London^ 
or  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  the  French  from 
Paris,  the  Spaniards  from  Madrid,  and  so  on.  ^  The  line,  which 
marks  the  longitude  of  a  place,  is  called  its  Meridian,  from 
the  Latin  word  meridies^,  noon  or  mid-day,  because,  when 
the  Sun  passes  this  circle,  it  is  noon  in  all  tne  places  situated 
under  it ;  for,  as  this  hue  of  longitude  compasses  the  whole 
earth  from  pole  to  pole,  there  must  be  several  ])laces  under  the 
same  meridian.  A  place  is  in  East  Longitude  from  the  First 
meridian  when  it  is  East  of  it,  and  in  West  Longitude,  when  it 
is  West  of  it ;  for  example,  Rome  is  East,  whilst  Lisbon  is 
West,  of  London.  And,  as  the  first  meridian  not  only  extends 
from  pole  to  pole,  but  goes  round  the  whole  Earth,  thus  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemis- 
pheres ;  and,  as  the  whole  circumference  of  the  Equator  (and 
of  all  the  parallels  which  this  first  Meridian  cuts  in  two)  is  360 
degrees,  therefore,  the  half  of  this,  that  is  180  degrees,  is  the 
greatest  loi^tude,  which  a  place  can  properly  have  either  East 
or  West.  Places  situated  under  the  first  meridian  are  said  to 
have  no  longitude. 

0.  The  application  of  the  tenns  Latitude  and  Longitnde  arose  iVom  the  ancients 
being  acquainted  with  a  much  greater  extent  of  the  Earth's  surfiiice  East  and  West, 


'  Inclinare  meridiem 
Sentis? 

Hot.  Carm»  III.  xzTiii.  S. 
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than  they  were  North  and  South ;  and  hence,  they  properly  used  the  term  longitude 
or  lengthy  to  denote  the  greater  dimension,  and  latitnde  or  breadth^  to  denote  the 
smaller.  But  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  Earth  has  entirely  done  away  with 
this  distinction,  excepting  so  far  as  the  polar  diameter  being  shorter  than  the  equa- 
torial, still  renders  the  application  of  the  terms  just  and  proper.  With  respect  to 
Longitude,  it  must  be  observed,  that  some  still  place  the  First  Meridian  at  Ferroy 
the  Westernmost  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  but  this  arrangement  is  so  very  incon- 
venient, that  it  is  adopted  only  by  a  few.  There  are  others  also,  who  reckon  the 
longitude  entirely  East  or  West  (as  it  may  be)  round  the  globe,  calling  a  place  in 
260  degrees  East  longitude,  when  it  is  actually  in  100  degrees  West  longitude,  and 
vice  veriA;  this  may  be  easily  remedied  by  subtracting  the  given  longitude  (say 
J360O)  from  the  whole  circumference  (360°),  and  the  remainder  (lOO'')  will  be  the 
longitude  according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  reckoning. 

7.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  a  line  running  through  any- 
place, and  passing  over  the  poles,  is  the  M  eridian  of  that  place ; 
and  that  another  line,  running  through  it  at  right  angles  to  this 
meridian,  and  parallel  with  the  equator,  is  the  Parallel  of  the 
same  place :  whence  it  follows,  that  there  may  be  as  many 
meridians  and  parallels  as  there  are  points  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. It  follows  also,  that  as  all  meridian  lines  must  pass  over 
both  poles  of  the  Earth,  therefore,  there  must  be  the  same 
number  of  miles  in  every  one  of  them ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  parallel  becomes  smaller  as  it  advances  towards  the 
poles,  and,  therefore,  contains  a  less  number  of  miles ;  for  the 
pole  itself  is  a  mere  point,  whereas  the  equator  is  the  greatest 
of  all  the  circles  of  Latitude.  This  will  be  more  apparent  by 
referring  to  Plate  I.  in  the  Atlas,  where  the  length  of  the  line, 
which  represents  the  Equator,  is  nearly  nine  inches  long,  whilst 
the  parallel  of  80*  is  not  two  inches.  But  it  must  te  recol- 
lected, that,  though  there  is  not  the  same  number  of  actual 
miles  in  every  parallel  of  latitude,  there  are  yet  as  many  rfe- 
grees  in  it ;  for  we  have  it  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  all  circles 
(be  they  great  or  small)  contain  360  degrees.  Therefore, 
though  the  parallel  of  80*  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  Equator, 
it  contains  precisely  as  many  degrees  of  longitude  as  the 
Equator  does :  and  places  situated  on  this  80th  parallel  may 
be  exactly  in  the  same  degree  (say  the  40th)  of  longitude,  as 
places  situated  on  the  Equator ;  for  this  reason,  because  the 
meridian  of  40*  must,  as  it  passes  from  the  equator  through 
the  poles,  intersect  -every  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  same 
respective  point.  It  will  be  remembered,  then,  that  all  the 
circles  of  latitude  and  longitude  contain  the  same  number  of 
degrees,  and,  that,  these  degrees,  considered  as  parts  of  a  circle, 
bear  always  the  same  proportion  to  each  other;  but,  that 
whereas  every  d^ree  of  latitude  contains  60  actual  miles,  the 
degrees  of  longitude  contain  a  less  number  of  miles  in  propor- 
tion as  they  advance  towards  the  Poles. 

8.  The  number  of  miles  and  seconds  contained  in  a  degree  of  longitude,  at  every 
degree  of  hititnde,  will  be  found  from  the  following  table : 
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a  Degree  of 
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a  Degree  of 
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Latitude 

Longitude.    Latitude 

Longitude. 

o 
1 

59.   SS 

0 

24 

54.   48 

0 

47 

41.     6 

0 

70 

20.   32 

2 

59.   54 

25 

54.   24 

48 

40.     8 

71 

19.   32 

3 

59.   52 

26 

54.     0 

40 

39.   20 

72 

18.   82 

4 

59.  SO 

27 

53.   28 

50 

38.   82 

73 

17.   32 

5 

59.   46 

28 

53.     0 

61 

37.   44 

74 

16.   32 

6 

59.   40 

29 

52.   28 

62 

37.     0 

76 

15.   32 

7 

69.   37 

80 

51.   56 

53 

36.     8 

76 

14.   32 

8 

59.   24 

31 

61.   24 

64 

35.   26 

77 

18.   32 

9 

59.   10 

32 

50.   52 

55 

34.   24 

78 

12.   32 

10 

59.     0 

33 

50.   20 

66 

33.   32 

79 

11.   28 

11 

58.   62 

34 

49.    44 

57 

32.   40 

80 

10.   24 

12 

58.   40 

35 

49.     8 

68 

31.   48 

81 

9.   20 

13 

58.   28 

36 

48.   32 

59 

31.     0 

82 

8.   20 

14 

58.   12 

37 

47.   66 

60 

80.     0 

83 

7.   20 

15 

58.     0 

38 

47.    16 

61 

29.     4 

84 

6.   12 

16 

57.   40 

39 

46.   36 

62 

28.     8 

85 

5.   12 

17 

57.   20 

40 

46.     0 

63 

27.   12 

86 

4.   12 

18 

57.     4 

41 

45.    16 

64 

26.   16 

87 

3.   12 

19 

66.   44 

42 

44.    36 

66 

25.   20 

88 

2.     4 

20 

66.   24 

43 

43.    62 

66 

24.   24 

89 

1.     4 

21 

56.     0 

44 

43.     8 

67 

23.   28 

90 

0.     0 

22 

55.   36 

45 

42.    24 

68 

22.   32 

23 

65.   12 

46 

•  41.    40 

69 

21.   32 

9/ As  Latitude  respects  the  situations  of  Places  Northward 
or  Southward,  and  Longitude  their  situations  Eastward  or 
Westward,  the  degrees  of  the  former  are  marked  on  the  sides 
of  a  map,  and  the  degrees  of  the  latter  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
For  iurther  conyenience,  the  lines  of  some  of  these  degrees  are 
carried  right  across  the  map  each  way,  at  such  distances  from 
each  other,  as  its  size  will  allow :  therefore,  all  the  lines  run- 
ning across  a  map  from  side  to  side,  are  East  and  West  lines 
(the  right  side  being  the  East),  and  all  the  lines  running  across 
it  from  top  to  bottom,  are  North  and  South  lines  (the  top  side 
being  the  North).  When  the  degrees  of  Latitude  increase 
upwards,  the  places  are  in  North  Latitude ;  when  downwards, 
they  are  in  South  Latitude :  when  the  degrees  of  Lon^tude 
increase  to  the  right  hand,  the  places  are  in  East  Longitude : 
when  to  the  left  hand,  they  are  m  West  Longitude*. 

'  Tbe  student  may  find  it  a  mefiil  exercise  to  write  out  the  latitudes  and  lon- 
gitudes of  the  following  places : 

In  Plate  VI.  In  Plate  XI.  In  Plate  XVI. 

London 

Ctmterbwy 

Portsmouth 

Britta 

Liverpool 

York 

Carlisle 

Yarmouth 

What 


Eome 

Athens 

Florence 

Thebes 

Leghorn 

Livadia  (city) 

Genoa 

.  Megara 

TuHn 

Corinth 

Milan 

Argos 

Venice 

Tripolitza 

Trieste 

C.  Matapan 
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10.  The  distance  between  any  two  places,  on  the  tanie  meridian^  may  be  ob- 
tained at  once,  by  adding  their  latitudes  together,  when  they  are  in  di^erent 
hemispheres,  or  subtracting  them  from  each  other,  when  they  are  in  the  same 
hemisphere.  Thus,  suppose  two  places  situated  on  the  same  meridian,  but  in  oppo- 
site hemispheres,  one  in  fiO^  N.  Lat.  and  the  other  in  dO<»  S.  Latitude ;  50^  added  to 
30®  are  equal  to  80<»,  and,  as  tliere  60  miles  in  every  degree,  therefore,  80"  multi- 
plied by  60',  produce  4,800  miles,  which  is  the  true  distance  of  these  places  from 
each  o^er.  Again,  suppose  two  places  situated  on  the  same  meridian  and  in  the 
same  hemisphere,  one  being  in  60<*  N.  Lat.,  and  the  other  in  36<^  N.  Latitude ;  35<* 
subtracted  from  60®  leave  25o,  and  tlus  difference  multiplied  by  60  (the  number 
of  miles  in  every  degree  of  latitude),  produces  1,500  miles,  which  is  the  true  dis- 
tance of  the  two  places  from  each  other. 

1 1 .  The  same  thing  may  be  done  to  find  the  distance  between  two  phices  situated 
on  the  same  parallel^  with  this  exception  only,  that  the  difference  between  their 
two  longitudes  (or  the  sum  of  them,  according  as  it  may  be),  instead  of  being  mul- 
tiplied by  60,  must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  miles  contained  in  a  degree 
of  longitude  on  that  parallel,  under  which  the  two  places  lie :  for,  we  have  alrnidy 
seen,  that  this  breadth  of  a  degree  diminishes  as  we  approach  the  poles.  Thus, 
suppose  two  places  situated  under  the  parallel  of  60<^,  but  one  in  25**  E.  Longitude, 
and  the  other  in  16«  West  Longitude ;  25«»  added  to  16"  are  equal  to  40«;  and  this 
again  multiplied  by  30  miles  (which  is  the  breadth  of  a  degree  of  longitude  on  the 
parallel  of  60°,  as  is  shown  by  the  Table  in  Sect.  8),  produces  1,200  miles,  which 
is  the  true  distance  of  the  two  places  from  each  other.  Again,  suppose  two  places 
situated  under  the  parallel  of  60°,  but  one  m  170<*  £.  Long.,  and  the  other  in  OOP 
East  Longitude;  90°  subtracted  from  170°  leave  80®,  and  this  difference  multi- 
plied again  by  30'  (the  breadth  of  a  degree  as  above  shown),  produces  2,400  miles, 
which  is  the  true  distance  required. 

12.  But, when  two  places  are  on  different  parallels,  and  under  different  meridians 
(as  is  generally  the  case),  their  distance  must  be  mei^sured  on  the  map  with  a  pair 
of  compasses,  and  applied  to  the  graduated  scale  of  miles  on  either  tide  of  the 
map :  not  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  map,  for  these  graduations  are  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  therefore,  contain  much  less  than  60  miles  each.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose it  is  required  to  know  the  distance  of  Rome  from  Carthage ;  having  measured 
it  (in  Plate  Xlll.)  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  apply  it  to  the  side  of  the  map,  and 
you  will  find  it  is  5**  20',  which  multiplied  by  60^,  produces.  320  miles,  the  true 
distance  between  the  two  places.  But,  as  you  have  this  distance  hi  your  com- 
passes, apply  it  to  the  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  map,  and  you  will  find  it  produces 
6®  30',  whilst  at  the  top  of  tlic  map,  the  same  distance  produces  1^&',b,  great 
difference  this  from  the  true  measurement,  and  evidently  showing,  not  only  that 
the  degrees  of  longitude  are  shorter  than  those  of  latitude,  but  that  they  diminish 
as  we  advance  towards  the  Pole. 

13.  The  miles,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  are  Geographical  tnilet,  and  are 
always  understood  to  be  used,  except  when  other  miles  are  specified ;  they  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  British  Statute  MtUf  which  is  the  common  itinerary  mea- 
sure of  our  country,  and  60  ^  of  which  are  contained  in  a  degree  of  latitude.    The 


What  ancient  places  have  the  following  latitudes  and  longitudes  ? 

In  Plate  V,  In  Plate  IX.  In  Plate  XVIII. 


Lat  N. 


61. 
50. 
51. 
53. 
54. 


7 
43 
43 
10 
52 


55.  55 
58.  42 
63.   21 


Long. 

o 

1.  17  b. 
3.  31  w. 
0.  89  b. 

51  w. 

56  w. 

11  V. 

30  w. 

17  w. 


2. 
3. 
3. 
6. 


Lat.  N. 

o         , 

50.  53 
50.   55 

48.  40 

49.  25 
47.    37 


44. 
43. 
46. 


51 
10 
13 


Long. 

r.  45  b. 

a  53  b. 

2.  20  b. 

1.  5  b. 

2.  47  w. 
0.  37  w. 

3.  1  B. 
6.  10  E. 


Lat.  N. 

38.  23 

39.  52 
37.  30 
36.  85 
34.  46 
36.  47 

41.  0 

42.  2 


Long.  B. 

o  , 

27.  6 

26.  17 

27.  28 

28.  12 
32.  26 
36.  15 
39.  44 
35.  12 
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itineraiy  measures  of  the  different  nations  vary  exceedingly  from  each  other,  as  well 
as  from^the  Geographical  mile ;  the  most  important  of  them  will  be  found  attached 
to  those  plates  of  the  Eton  Atlas,  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The  old 
Roman  ftiile  was  shorter  than  the  British  Statute  Mile,  as  a  degree  of  latitude  con- 
tained 75  of  them,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  hito  eight  stadia.  The  Oreekstadia 
were  divided  mto  Olympic  9Jid  Pythie,  but  the  former  were  in  general  use ;  there 
were  eight  of  the  former,  and  ten  of  the  latter,  in  a  Roman  mile.  Besides  these, 
there  were  several  other  itinerary  measures  amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity,  which 
are  glren  hi  the  Atlas  under  the  countries,  to  which  they  belong. 

14.  As  the  Earth  performs  its  revolution  on  its  own  Axis 
round  the  Sun  in  24  hours,  it  is  evident,  that  every  point  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  must  have  passed  through  360  de- 
grees of  longitude  in  that  time :  and,  as  the  motion  of  the 
Earth  is  from  West  to  East,  it  is  also  evident,  that  places 
situated  to  the  East  of  us  will  see  the  sun  and  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  earlier  than  we  do,  whilst  places  situated  to 
the  West  of  us  will  see  them  later.  Now,  this  difference  in 
the  time  of  two  places  East  and  West  of  each  other  seeing  the 
same  heavenly  bodies,  is  called  their  longitude  in  time,  and  is 
easily  calcidated.  For,  if  it  takes  24  hours  for  360  degrees 
to  move  round  under  the  heavens,  it  will  take  1  hour  for  16*  to 
move  round  under  them,  because  16*  is  one  24th  partof  360**: 
and,  by  the  same  rule,  a  single  degree  will  be  4  minutes  of  time 
in  moving  under  the  heavens,  because  4  minutes  is  one  360th 
part  of  24  hours.  Therefore,  supposing  a  place  is  15*  East  of 
us,  it  sees  the  sun  and  stars  an  hour  earlier  than  we  do,  but  if 
as  much  West  of  us,  it  sees  them  as  much  later ;  if  the  place 
be  120**  East  of  us,  it  will  see  the  heavenly  bodies  8  hours 
earlier  than  we  shall,  but  if  as  much  West  of  us,  it  will  see 
them  as  much  later.  If  a  place  be  10^  East  of  us,  it  will  see 
the  heavenly  bodies  40  minutes  earUer  than  we  do,  but  if  as 
much  West  of  us  it  will  see  them  as  much  later. 

15.  By  attending  to  this  rule,  it  wiU  be  very  easy  to  find  what  time  of  the  day  it  is 
atany  g^ven  pUice  compared  withanother,  for  their  difference  of  longitude  indegrees, 
turned  mto  longitude  in  time,i8  thedifference  of  time  between  them.  Thus  Ispahan 
in  Perna^ia6l^S€^'E»of London:  now,  this  longitude,  turned  into  time,  is  equal  nearly 
to  3  hours  and  24  minutes ;  therefore,  as  Isp(3um  is  East  of  London,  it  will  be  noon 
at  it  3  hours  and  24  minutes  before  it  is  noon  at  London ;  and„when  it  us  noon  at 
London,  it  will  be  24  minutes  after  3  in  the  afternoon  at  Ispahan.  Again,  C.  Verde 
is  17^  degrees  West  of  London,  which  longitude  turned  into  time,  is  equal  to  1 
hour  and  10  minutes :  therefore,  as  C.  Vsrde  is  West  of  London,  it  will  be  noon 
at  London  1  hour  and  10  minutes  before  it  is  noon  at  C.  Verde;  and,  when  it  is 
noon  at  C.  Verde,  it  wiU  be  10  minutes  after  1  at  Lcmdon^ 


*  Agreeable  to  these  rules,  the  following  question^  may  be  soWed : 
When  it  is  noon  at  London,  what  tune  is  it  at  Calcutta?  at  Bombay?  C.  Comorin? 
mndthe  Andaman  Islands?  (See  PlateXXIV.ofthe  Atlas.)— When  it  is  lOo'clock 
in  the  morning  at  London,  what  time  is  it  at  the  Azores?  at  Netqfimndland?  at 
Washmgtonl  at  SU  Domingo?  at  C  Horn?  and  the  Sandwich  Islands?  (See 
Plate  XXTII.)— If  it  is  11  o'clock  m  the  morning  at  London,  and  4  o'clock  in  the 
aftemooD  at  another  place,  what  is  their  difference  of  longitude  in  degrees  ? — If  it 
is  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  London,  and  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  another 
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16.  The  Earth  is  divided^  with  respect  to  the  various  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold,  into  five  *Zone^  {(wyai  cingula\  or  belts,  viz. 
one  Torrid,  two  Temperate,  and  two  Frigid  2^nes.  i^See  Plates 
I.  &  XXVII.)  The  Torrid  Zone  lies  on  each  side  of  the 
Equator,  extending  to  the  two  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capri- 
corn, and  is  so  called  from  its  excessive  heat ;  owing  to  its 
being  within  the  two  Tropics,  the  Sun  passes  twice  a  year, 
through  the  Zenith  of  every  place  in  it :  the  ancients  fancied 
the  Torrid  Zone  was  more  elevated  than  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
and  therefore  so  scorched  by  the  great  heat  of  the  Sun,  as  to 
be  rendered  uninhabitable*.  The  two  Temperate  Zones  lie 
between  the  Tropics  and  the  Polar  Circles,  so  that  there  is  one 
in  each  hemisphere ;  they  are  called  temperate,  because  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  nor 
to  the  excessive  cold  of  the  Frigid  Zones.  The  two  Frigid 
Zones  lie  between  the  Polar  Circles  and  the  Poles,  so  that 
there  is  likewise  one  of  them  in  each  hemisphere ;  they  are  so 
called  from  the  excessive  cold  to  which  they  are  subject,  owing 
to  the  total  absence  of  the  Sun  from  them  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  and  which  induced  the  ancients  to  believe,  that 
they  were  almost  incapable  of  being  inhabited  by  man.* 

17.  The  inlubbitaiits  of  the  Torrid  Zone  are  fireqfaently  called  Aaeii  (from  a  Hon, 
and  oKia  umbra\  becaiue  the  Sun  being  sometimes  exactly  verticid  to  them  at 
noon,  they  have  no$hnd4yuPai  aU :  bat,  because,  at  the  other  times  of  die  year,  their 

place,  what  is  the  longitude  of  that  place  from  London? — ^When  it  is  midnight  at 
London,  where  is  it  noon  ?»Wlien  It  is  5  in  the  morning  at  London,  where  is  it 
5  in  the  afternoon  7— When  it  is  noon  at  C.  Verde,  what  time  is  it  at  lepahanl  {tee 
Plates  IV.  &  XXIII.)  what  time  at  Smyrna  7  what  time  at  Paphos  T  (Phite  XVIII.) 
what  time  at  Caleuita  1  and  what  time  at  Bombay  ?  (Plate  XXIV.) 

^  Quinque  tenent  ccelom  zonae :  quammuna  corusco 
Semper  Sole  rabens,  et  torrida  semper  ab  ignl : 
Qoam  drctmi  extremiB  deztr&  IsbtIuiqc  trahnntor, 
CoBrnlelk  ^^ie  concrete  atqne  imbribus  atris. 
Has  inter  mediamque,  due  mortalibns  segris 
Mnnere  concessm  DlvClm,  et  via  secta  per  ambas, 
Obliquos  qnii  se  signorom  verteret  ordo. 

Virg.  Cfearg,  1. 233. 
'  Pone  me,  pigris  nbi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  8estiv&  recieatnr  waik ; 
Quod  iatns  mnndi  nebnlm,  maliuqne 

Jupiter  uiget: 
Pone  sub  cnrru  nimiikm  |»opinqui 
Solis,  in  terr&  domibus  negate, 
DulcS  ridentem  Lahigen  amabo, 

Dulcd  loqnentem.  Jffor,  Carm.  L  17. 

For  tight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade, 
But  all  Sun-shine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  th'  equator,  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fiill. 

MUtirn,  Par.  Lo$t,  Book  III.  615. 
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noon-Bhadow  points  both  Ncrthward  and  Southwardf  according  to  the  place  of  the 
Sun,  when  he  is  not  vertical  to  them,  therefore  they  are  called  Amphiscii  (from 
ou^iQ  utrinque,  and  (tkIo).  The  inhabitants  of  the  Temperate  Zones  are  called 
Heteroscii  (from  'irtpog  alter,  and  ericia),  from  their  having  their  shadows,  at  noon, 
always  on  one  side  or  other  oftftem,  either  North  or  South,  according  as  they  may  be 
situated,  throughout  the  whole  year^.  Such  as  live  in  the  Frigid  Zone,  are  called 
Periscii  (from  vepi  circum,  and  oKia),  because,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  during 
many  revolutions  of  the  earth,  the  sun  does  not  set  at  all  to  them,  nor  so  much  as 
touch  the  horizon,  and  hence,  their  shadotot  move  completely  round  them  once  in 
24  hours :  and,  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  Poles,  will  be  the  greater  conti- 
nnance  of  the  Sun  above  the  horizon,  hr  one,  two,  or  it  may  be,  six  months  together. 
Besides  these,  we  may  mention  the  Brachyscii  (from  (ipaxi^g  Ifrevit),  or  such  as 
project  short  sliadows  at  noon;  the  Macroscii  (from  fuiKp6g  Umgut),  who  project  long 
shadows  at  noon ;  and  the  Antiscii  (from  dvri  contra),  whose  shadows  are  in  opposite 
directions,  from  their  having  the  sun  on  opposite  sides. — ^The  ancients,  likewise, 
divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  with  respect  to  their  latitude  and  longitude, 
into  the  Periosci,  Antceci,  Synoeci,  and  Antipodes.  The  Periceci  (from  vipi  and 
oiKos  domus)  were  such  as  dwelt  in  the  same  latitude,  but  opposite  longitudes;  the 
AntGBci  (from  dvri  and  Sikoq)  dwelt  in  the  same  longitude,  but  opposite  hititudes; 
the  Synoeci  (from  a^v  and  iiKoc)  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other ;  the 
Antipodes  had  both  latitudes  and  longitudes  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 

18.  The  Earth  is  likewise  divided  into  eJtma^et,  as  it  respects  the  various  lengths 
of  the  longest  day  in  different  places :  for  the  length  of  the  day  at  the  Equator  is 
always  12  hours ;  but,  as  we  advance  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles,  the  days 
increase  in  length  during  one  half  of  the  year ;  and  this  increase  is  greater  as  we 
approach  the  Poles,  where  the  Sun  is  visible  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and  not 
visible  for  the  other.  Now,  a  climate  is  that  space  of  the  Earth,  where  the  longest 
day  of  one  place  exceeds  the  longest  day  of  anotiier  by  half  an  hour;  the  ancients 
reckoned  seven  such  climates  on  each  side  of  the  Equator  (viz.  to  Lat  60^  30'), 
but  we  now  reckon  24  climates  between  the  Equator  and  Polar  Circles,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table : 


Climate. 

Length  of 
Longest  Day. 

latitude. 

Climate. 

Length  of 
Longest  Day. 

Latitude. 

H.      X. 

o 

H.      X. 

O                 t 

l»t 

12.    30 

8. 

25 

13* 

18.    30 

50.    58 

2 

13.      0 

16. 

25 

14 

19.      0 

61.    18 

3 

13.    30 

23. 

50 

15 

19.    30 

62.    25 

4 

14.      0 

30. 

20 

16 

20.      0 

63.    22 

5 

14.    30 

36. 

28 

17 

20.    30 

64.      6 

6 

16.      0 

41. 

22 

IB 

21.      0 

64.    49 

7 

15.    80 

46. 

29 

19 

21.    30 

65.    21 

8 

16.      0 

49. 

1 

20 

22.      0 

66.    47 

0 

16.    30 

51. 

58 

21 

22.    30 

66.      6 

10 

17.      0 

54. 

27 

22 

23.      0 

66.    20 

11 

17.    80 

66. 

87 

23 

2a    30 

66.    28 

12 

18.      0 

58. 

29 

24 

24.      0 

66.    31 

^  Thus,  Lucaa  mentioDs  the  wonder  expressed  by  the  Arabians  in  Pompey's 
army  at  their  shadows  never  moving  to  the  left ; 

Ignotum  vobis,  Arabes,  venistis  in  orbem, 
Umbras  mirati  nemomin  non  ire  shiistras. 

PhanaL  III.  247. 
And  likewise  a  nation  in  Libya ; 

At  tibi,  queecunqne  es  Libyoo  gens  igne  dlremta, 
In  Noton  umbra  cadit,  quse  nobis  exit  in  Arcton. 

Pluxnal.  IX.  639. 
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But,  at  the  Polar  Circle*,  the  Sun  remains  above  the  horizon  longer  than  one  revo- 
lution of  the  Earth,  and  therefore,  the  length  of  day-light  increases  very  rapidly 
towards  the  Polos,  where  (as  we  have  seen)  it  continues  six  months  together.  For 
this  reason,  the  Climates  between  the  Polar  Circles  and  the  Poles,  are  reckoned  by 
months,  and  not  by  half-hours,  thus : 


Climates  in  Months. 


Latitude,  &!"".  15' 


090.30' 


9^. 
73°  20' 


78°  20' 


6* 

84*  10' 


90°  0' 


19.  The  terraqueous  globe  is  made  up  of  two  great  general 
parts,  the  Earth  or  Land  (yv  terra),  and  Sea  or  Water  (v3wp 
aqua),  these  two  being  again  subdivided  into  smaller  parts. 
A  Continent  (Jhretpoc  continens®)  is  a  vast  tract  of  land,  con- 
taining many  countries  and  kingdoms  hanging  together,  as  it 
were,  and,  consequently,  not  easily  distiuguishea  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  water,  as,  llie  continent  of  Europe,  the  continent 
of  America,  An  Island  ivfjffos  insula)  is  a  smaller  tract  of  land, 
entirely  surrounded  with  water,  as  the  island  of  Albion  or  Great 
Britain,  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  island  of  Delos.  A  peninsula 
{x^p(r6yrifyoq  paBuinsula,  t.  6.  peene  insula)  or  chersonese,  is  a  tract 
of  land  which  is  almost  an  island,  being  encompassed  by 
water  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  is  joined  to  the  main  by 
a  narrow  neck  of  land;  as  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  the 
Morea,  and  Spain.  The  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  joins  a 
peninsula  to  the  main,  is  called  an  Isthmus  (Itrdfios  isthmus^^)  as 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  A  Cape  or  promontory  {&Kpop  promontorium)  is 
a  prominent  eminence  shooting  out  into  the  sea,  and  is  also 
sometimes  called  a  headland,  except  when  it  is  low  and  flat, 
and  then,  it  is  named  a  Point :  thus,  the  Promontory  of  Su- 
nium,  C.  TVq/ai^ar,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ihe  Lizard  Point. 
When  the  land  rises  above  the  level  country,  it  is  called 
a  hill  or  mountain  (opoc  mons^^),  as  M^  Parnassus,  Mt  Blanc; 
and,  when  this  high  land  runs  continuously  through  a 
country  or  a  number  of  countries,  it  is  called  a  Chain  or 
Midge  of  Mountains,  as  the  Chain  of  the  Alps,  the  chain  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  A  mountain  which 
casts  forth  flames  is  called  a  Volcano  (from  Vulcanus,  through 


*  Bl^  ft/  lir'  4'^iipov  idnti  dvSpdtn  ivtrfitviftrviv, 
Eire  fctti  Iv  iriXdyei  ptird  Kvfiatriv  'Aii6irp£ri|c. 

H(m.Vd.r,W. 


8tipdi*' 


'  rdv  aXupKia  'la^uov 
Pv 


ind,  IHh.  1. 10. 


'*  JuBsit  et  extendi  campoa,  subsidere  valles, 
Fronde  tegi  sllvas^  lapidosos  aurgcrc  montes. 

Ovid,  Met,  I.  4a. 
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the  ItaKan)f  as  the  Volcano  of  -Etna,  the  Volcano  of  Vesu- 
vius. The  low  ground  between  two  mountains  is  named  a 
vtdley  (avXuv  valus  "),  and  is  generally  traversed  by  a  river,  as 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  When  a  valley 
is  exceedmgly  narrow,  so  as  not  to  allow  of  its  being  crossed 
without  difficulty,  it  is  called  a  Pass  (xvXai  pyl®),  as  Syriae 
Pylae,  the  Passes  of  the  Alps,  the  Pass  of  Schoumla,  A  River 
(vorafLo^  fluvius)  18  a  body  of  water  flowing  from  elevated 
ground  into  the  sea,  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  with  a  longer  or 
shorter  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  through 
which  it  passes,  and  the  quantity  of  water  with  which  it  is 
supphed ;  as  the  R.  Nile,  the  R.  Thames,  the  R.  Po :  the 
place  where  it  bursts  from  the  Earth,  is  called  its  source  or 
springs  (iri^yi)  fons),  and  its  junction  with  the  salt  water  of  the 
sea  is  named  its  mouth  (cic/JoXj)  ostium).  We  are  said  to  descend 
a  river  when  we  float  down  with  its  waters,  and  to  ascend  it 
when  we  go  up  against  the  current  of  its  waters :  the  right 
and  left  banks  of  a  river  are  determined  by  its  course  to  the 
sea,  the  right  bank  is  on  the  right  side,  and  the  left  bank  on 
the  left,  to  one  descending  it.  A  lake  (Xifiyr)  lacus)  is  a  great 
collection  of  water  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  land,  and  having 
no  communication  with  the  sea  except  by  a  river  or  a  subter- 
raneous passage,  as  Lemanus  Lacus,  Trasimenus  Lacus,  Lake 
Tchad.  Morasses  or  marshes  (jXtf  paludes)  difler  from  lakes 
only  in  their  not  being  always  full  of  water,  and  in  their  being 
occasipnally  drained,  as  the  PomptineQ  Paludes,  the  Marshes 
of  Venice,  the  Marshes  ofAquileia. 

20.  The  Ocean  (wic£avdc  oceanus)  is  the  wide  open  part  of 
the  sea  surrounding  the  land  on  all  sides  ^*,  and  extending  from 
one  pole  to  the  other :  it  is  divided  into  several  parts  for  the 
convenience  of  description,  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  &c.  A  Sea  (wiKayoc  mare)  is  a  much  smaller  col- 
lection of  water  nfearly  surrounded  by  land,  and  which  may 
|l  be  again  subdivided  into  several  parts,  as  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  Black  Sea.  A  Oulf  or  6ay  i»  a  branch  of  the  sea 
running  a  considerable  distance  into  the  bosom  of  the  land. 


*•  Ttjc  iroXvTSKvov  Tti^voQ  tKyova, 
rov  trtpl  iratrdv  d*  likttraofisvov 
X^ov^  aKoifirjTtp  pivfiari  truuiltQ 
iroTpbg  'QKtavoV' 

.^hyU  Promt  140. 

Dnxerat  Oceanus  quondam  Titanida  Tethyn, 
Qni  terram  Uquidis,  qua  patet,  ambit  aquis. 

Ovid.  Fast  V.  81. 
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and  hence  named  by  the  ancients  koKwoc  sinus,  as  the  Arabicus 
Sinus,  the  Persian  Gulf^  Baffin's  Bay.  A  strait  (irop^fiog 
fretum)  is  a  narrow  channel  connecting  two  seas  together,  or 
a  sea  with  the  ocean,  as  Siculum  Fretum,  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  &c. 

21.  The  moderns  have  divided  the  globe  into  four  great 
parts,  called  Quarters,  not  that  these  parts  are  equal  in  size 
(for  tiiey  are  very  unequal),  but  for  the  conveniency  of  having 
a  general  term  to  distinguish  at  once  a  great  portion  of  the 
Earth.  We  could  not  use  the  term  Continent  for  this  pm- 
pose,  because  a  continent  is  a  vast  tract  of  country  connected 
toaether,  and  not  composed  of  several  parts  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  Ocean,  as  is  the  case  in  a  Quarter  of  the  World : 
for  instance,  though  the  British  Isles  are  reckoned  to  Europe, 
yet  they  do  not  belong  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  because 
they  are  entirely  separated  from  it  by  the  Ocean :  Ceylon,  the 
East  India  Islands,  Australia,  and  the  Japanese  Islands  are 
separated  from  the  continent  of  Asia  in  the  same  way,  and  yet 
they  belong  to  Asia :  Madagascar,  undoubtedly,  forms  part 
of  Africa,  though  not  of  the  continent  of  Africa:  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands  ai'e  correctly  said  to  be  in  America,  though 
they  form  no  part  of  the  American  continent.  And,  therefore, 
when  we  speak  of  a  Quarter  of  the  globe,  we  mean  one  of 
those  four  great  divisions,  into  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  divided 
by  nature,  each  Quarter  being  composed  of  one  great  conti- 
nent and  many  islands.  These  four  great  divisions  of  the 
globe  are  called  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The 
first  three  of  these  are  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and,  from 
their  having  been  known  (though  imperfectly)  to  the  ancients  '^, 
they  are  called  by  us  the  OldWorld:  America  is  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  ana  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
from  its  having  been  first  discovered  only  three  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  we  call  it  the  New  World.  Of  the  three  Quarters 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  Europe  lies  to  the  North  West, 
Africa  to  the  Soutli  West,  and  Asia  to  the  East :  America 
extends  directly  across  the  Western  Hemisphere,  nearly  from 
Pole  to  Pole. 

22.  The  superficial  surface  of  the  globe  is  equal  to  148,187,500  square  miles,  of 
which  about  one-fourth  part  (39,956,500  square  miles)  is  land,  and  the  remaining 
three-fourths  (108,231,000  square  miles)  are  water.    Atia  is  the  largest  of  the  four 

"^ r<5^i  viv  iroXvfijjXov 

Kai  voKvKapiroTCLTaQ 
^f}K6  diffiroivav  x^ovbg 
piZav  dvtlpov  rpirav 
ei'ijparov  iiWoiffav  oiKiiv. 

Pind.  Pyth.  IX.  14. 
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qoMTten  of  the  globe,  America  the  next,  Afiica  the  third,  and  Surope  the  smallest ; 
the  estimated  population  and  number  of  square  miles  contained  in  each,  are  as 
follow: 

Sq.  Miles.  Souls. 

JSwope  -        -        -       2,686,700  -  -  221,217,888 

Aiia        -        -        -     15,626,800  -  -  475,620,000 

Africa    .        -        -       8,902,000  -  -  92,680,000 

America^       -        -     12,892,600  -  -  40,890,000 

Total    -    -     39,956,600      -      -       830,407,888 

23.  Bnt  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients,  concerning  the  figure  and 
extent  of  the  earth,  was  exceedingly  defective  *^.  In  tlie  earlier  times,  most  of  them 
imagined  it  to  be  a  flat,  round  surface,  which  the  Ocean  surrounded,  as  it  were, 
like  a  great  circular  river  \  the  countries  composing  it,  were  merely  those,  which 
bordered  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  above  the  whole,  rose  the  great  arch  of 
the  heavens,  forged,  as  they  supposed,  out  of  brass  >^  or  iron,  and  resting  upon  the 
loftiest  mountains.  They  carefully  disting^hed  the  Ocean  from  the  other  seas  ^^, 
only  applying  the  former  term  to  the  great  boundary  of  the  earth,  from  which  the 
sun  and  stars  regularly  arose,  and  into  which  they  again  descended :  they  fancied 
it  also  to  communicate  with  the  lower  world  *''.  The  extent  and  limits  of  this  great 
Ocean-river  are  nowhere  alluded  to,  and  were  probably  never  explained  by  those 
who  indulged  in  its  fanciful  description.  War  and  commerce,  however,  made  them 
acquainted  with  many  other  nations  and  countries  besides  those  which  bordered 
upon  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  Seas,  and  their  notions  respecting  the  ocean 
became  then  more  expanded,  but  scarcely  less  vague.  They  still  considered  it  as 
surrounding  the  whole  earth,  but  not  in  tliat  regular  manner  which  had  been  once 
supposed,  for  they  divided  it  into  several  parts,  as  the  Atlanticus  Oceanus,  Hypei^ 
boreus  Oceanus,  Indicus  Oceanus,  and  Erythreeum  Mare :  they  imagined  that  the 
Caspian  Sea  was  merely  one  of  its  inlets  from  the  Hyperborean  Regions,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Arabian  Oulf  was  only  an  arm  of  it  from  the  Southward,  and 
that,  betwixt  these  two,  it  swept  round,  in  a  semicircular  form,  past  the  territory 
of  the  Since  or  Chinete,  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  1.  Taprobane  or  Ceylon, 
They  likewise  fancied  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Southern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  that  it  trended  Westward  from  C.  Otiardqfui,  its  Eastern  extremity, 
till  it  joined  the  shores  of  the  Hesperii  ^thiopes,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  But 
others  again,  imagined  that  tlie  Indian  Ocean  was  only  a  gpreat  inland  sea  like  the 
Mediterranean,  and  they,  therefore,  left  the  termination  of  the  South  coast  of 
Africa  in  uncertainty.  The  greatest  extent,  to  which  they  ever  arrived,  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  hardly  exceeded  the  half  of  it.  In  Europe, 
they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Sweden,  Nanoayy  and  Rtutia :  in  Asia,  the  limits 
of  their  knowledge  were  Tartary  and  Oiina;  and  in  Africa,  they  ventured  to 

'*  FcXw  H  bpkwtr  yife  iripiodovQ  ypa\l/avrag  iroXXo^c  fj^jy,  icoe  oiHva  v6ov 
IX^vraQ  l^fiyfivd/iivov*  ot  Qgiavdv  re  piovra  ypa^ovtfi  vkpiX  rrjv  yrjvt  hvtrav 
KVKXoTtpia  «tfff  dirb  rSpvov  sal  rflv  *  kfrli\v  ry  Eirpwiro  trouvvnav  lar\v. 

Herod.  IV.  36. 

"  '0  xoXkco^  oipavoQ  ohtrta  ififiarbg  airoTe* 

Find.  Pyth.  X.  42. 

*®  A^rdp  lirtt  vorafioTo  Xitrtv  p6ov  *QKeavoXo 
Nqvc,  iiTrb  d'  cccro  icvfia  ^dkdfffffiQ  tifpvwdpoio, 
N^trov  «c  AMtiifv, — — 

Horn.  Od.  M.  1. 

"  'AXX*  bvdr*  av  $ij  vifi  di*  uiKtavolo  irepyffrig, 
'Ev^'  dxTYi  Tf  \dxtta  Kai  d\<na  Utpef^ovtirig, 
MaKpai  r  alyupoi,  Kai  irkai  wXttriKaptroi' 
N^a  iiiv  airov  KkXeai  In*  wKiavif  fia^vcivy, 
Avrbg  d'  £tg*  Atdaa  ikvai  vofiov  evpmvra. 

Ham.  Od.  K.  512. 
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describe  bat  little  to  the  South  of  the  Mountains  of  tho  Hood.  It  If  tme,  that 
they  have  given  some  account  of  regions  beyond  these  boundaries,  but  tho 
monsters,  with  which  they  peopled  them,  evidently  show  the  land  of  fable. 

24.  The  sea  which  extends  from  Europe  and  Africa  to  Ame- 
rica, is  called  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  divided  by  the  Equator 
into  North  and  South ;  it  stretches  towards  the  South,  from  C. 
Horn  to  the  C.  of  Good  Hope.  The  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  it  only,  which  washed  the  shores  of  the  old 
world,  and  named  it  Oceanus  Atlanticus^^,  after  M^  Atlas  in 
Africa,  and  sometimes  Oceanus  Exterior,  as  bein^  the  outmost 
sea  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  The  Indicus  Oceanus 
or  Indian  Ocean,  washing  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
Southern  coasts  of  Asia,  extends  from  the  C.  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Western  shores  of  Australia :  it  is  much  smaller  than 
the  Atlantic,  and  derived  its  name  from  India  and  the  Indian 
Islands,  the  shores  of  which  are  washed  by  its  waves.  Though 
the  ancients  applied  the  term  Indicus  Oceanus,  so  far  as  their 
knowledge  went,  in  the  same  extended  sense  that  we  do,  yet 
they  called  its  Northern  part  (especially  in  the  earher  times) 
Erythraium  Mare*";  and  they  did  not  confine  this  appellation 
to  the  Sea  of  Oman,  which  washes  the  Southern  shores  of  Arabia 
and  Persia,  but  likewise  considered  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Gulfs  as  two  of  its  arms,  and  hence  they  are  both  frequently 
alluded  to  as  the  Erythraean  Sea,  The  Pacific  Ocean  lies 
between  America  and  Asia,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  the  great 
bodies  of  water  bearing  one  name ;  it  is  remarkable  for  those 
extensive  chains  of  many  islands,  called  by  some  Polynesia 
(from  To\v£  multus,  and  yfjaoQ  insula),  which  lie  scattered 
between  the  Equator  and  the  Southern  Tropic,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  straggling  remnants  of  the  great  continent  to  which 
tliey  appertain.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  divided  by  the  Equator 
into  North  and  South.  It  received  its  name  from  the  Spaniards, 
who  first  navigated  it,  and  who,  having  experienced  in  it  during 
their  first  voyages  calm  and  gentle  weather,  fancied  that  it  was 
the  same  all  over;  but  although  the  part  within  the  Tropics 
may  occasionally  justify  the  appellation  they  gave  it,  yet  there 
are  as  severe  tempests  to  be  met  with  in  the  Pacific  as  in  any 
other  Sea.     It  was  also  called  the  South  Sea  from  the  situa- 


"  Mercator  ■  ter  et  quater 
Anno  revisens  sequor  Atlanticum 
Impune. 

Hot.  Cearm,  I.  xxxl  14. 

*•  "Ev  T*  dtKtavov  TtXayiffffi  niyiv, 
ITdvry  T  Ipv^ptpy  Aauviav 
T  i^vtt  yvvaiKwv  dvfpoASviav. 

Find,  Pyth.  IV.  448. 
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tion  it  appeared  to  have  with  respect  to  its  first  discoverers. — 
To  the  S.  of  these  three,  we  may  mention  the  Southern  Ocean^ 
which  extends  completely  romid  the  globe  to  the  Antarctic 
Circle.  The  Antarctic  Ocean  lies  between  this  last  and  the 
South  Pole,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  Hjnperboreus  Oceanus, 
between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  North  Pole :  these  two  are 
sometimes  called  the  Frozen  Oceans,  from  the  excessive  cold 
to  which  they  are  subject, 

25.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  (so  called  from  its  lying  in 
medio  terrae)  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in  the  world,  its  super- 
ficial extent  being  about  700,600  square  miles  !  it  is  fi*equently 
alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Sea,  but 
the  ancient  heathens  generally  called  it  Internum  Mare,  Intes- 
tinum  Mare,  and  Nostrum  Mare,  though,  in  the  later  ages,  they 
used  the  term  Mediterraneum  Mare.  Though  so  much  smaller 
than  any  of  the  great  oceans,  it  is  considerably  more  interesting, 
firom  the  early  people  of  antiquity  having  settled  round  its 
shores,  and  there  earned  for  their  names  a  glorious  immor- 
tality ;  and  we  shall  probably  look  in  vain  through  all  succeed- 
ing ages  for  so  many,  and  such  great  nations,  cJusterinff  toge- 
ther round  so  small  a  space,  and  thence  sending  forth  their 
discoveries  in  art  and  science,  like  a  splendid  mental  galaxy,  to 
enlighten  and  instruct  an  astonished  and  listening  world.  Upon 
its  Asiatic  shores,  we  meet  with  the  commercial  Sidon,  and  her 
first-bom  daughter,  the  wealthy  and  elegant  Tyre :  the  highly- 
favoured,  but  rebellious  Jews,  circling  round  the  hoHness  of 
their  magnificent  Temple,  like  the  innumerable  waves  of  the 
ocean  round  its  own  endless  and  unfathomable  abysses :  the 
polished  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Dorians,  lonians  and 
Cohans,  revelling  in  all  the  soft  luxuriance  of  their  climate, 
and  decaying  into  effeminacy  by  excessive  refinement.  In 
Europe,  we  find  the  savage  robber-hordes  of  Thrace :  the 
irresistilDle  phalanxes  of  Macedon,  hurried  over  half  the  globe 
by  a  beardless  conqueror:  the  sacred  shores  of  Greece,  less 
truly  said  to  be  the  central  point  of  the  Earth,  than  the  Sun 
that  enlightened  and  warmed  it :  the  rapacious  legions  of  Italy, 
swooping  over  the  fi^e-bom  of  every  climate,  and  yoking  them 
to  the  eagles  of  their  chariots  with  galling  and  unmanly  chains, 
as  an  offering  to  the  seven-throned  queen  of  their  country — 
as  great,  and  noble,  and  virtuous,  in  their  individual  characters, 
as  they  were  wily  and  oppressive  in  their  public  transactions. 
In  Africa,  we  meet  with  the  bold  and  swarthy  Mauretanian, 
the  last  of  the  Mediterranean  tribes  to  bow  to  all-conquering 
Rome :  the  gay  and  wandering  Numidian,  as  proud  of  his 
person^  as  he  was  careless  of  the  comforts  of  life :  the  inge- 
nious and  busy  crowds  of  Carthage,  the  faithless,  but  much- 
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wronged  empress  of  Libya :  the  Oasis  of  Gyrene,  blooming 
like  a  flower,  on  the  edge  of  the  burning  desert :  the  priestly 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  lost  in  the  mazes  of  its  remote  antiquity, 
and  in  the  labyrinths  of  its  own  learning,  ruling  its  indus- 
trious but  melancholy  people  with  a  gentle  yet  awml  sway,  and 
raising  the  monument  of  its  own  greatness  in  those  wonderful 
characters,  which  have  defied  the  accumulated  ingenuity  of 
ages  to  unravel,  as  its  immortal  pyramids  have  defied  the  power 
of  all-devouring  Time,  Add  to  these,  the  lovely  island  of  Sicily, 
teeming  with  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  honey,  amidst  the  convul- 
sions of  Nature,  as  well  as  all  the  rapine  and  bloodshed  with 
which  man  stained  its  smiling  soil :  tne  hundred-citied  Crete, 
the  nursing-place  of  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  the  abode  of 
the  just  yet  terrible  Minos,  whose  swelling  fleet  first  laid 
claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  bounding  sea :  the  fruitful  Cjmrus, 
with  its  day-dreams  of  love,  and  its  very  air  breathing  of  her, 
whom  the  dancing  waves  landed  on  its  joyous  shores,  in  the 
full  majesty  of  her  dazzling  beauty :  the  islands  that  circle 
round  the  sacred  Delos,  and  those  which  lie  scattered  up  and 
down  the  intricacies  of  the  iEgsean,  each  with  its  own  gods 
and  heroes,  its  own  historians  to  relate  their  ^lant  actions, 
and  its  own  poets  to  sing  the  delights  of  an  infant  world  in 
all  the  glowing  imagery  of  never-dying  verse. 

26.  The  principal  chains  of  mountains  in  the  world  are, 
1 .  In  Europe :  the  PyrenoBi  or  Pyrenees,  the  Alpes  or  Alps,  the 
Haemus  Balkan  or  ianineh,  the  Carpates  or  Carpathians,  the 
Sevo  or  Fiell,  and  the  Hjrperborei  or  RhipsBi  now  called  the 
Our al Mountains.  2.  In  Asia,  are:  M.  Caucasus,  which  still 
retains  its  name,  M.  Taurus  or  Ramadan  Oglu,  M.  Paropa- 
misus  or  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  the  Imaus  or  the  great  range  of 
Tartary,  and  the  Emodi  Montes  or  Himakh  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world.  3.  Iii  Africa,  are  :  M.  Atlas,  which 
we  still  call  by  the  same  name,  and  the  Lunae  Montes  or  Gebel 
Kumri,  which  are  thought  to  traverse  the  continent,  in  its  whole 
extent,  from  East  to  West.  4.  In  America,  there  is  one  great 
ridge,  which  extends  through  its  western  part,  from  the  shores 
of  the  North  Polar  Sea  to  C  Horn :  it  is  called  the  Rocky 
or  Stony  Mountains  in  N,  America,  and  the  Andes  or  the 
Cordillera  (i.  e.  Range)  of  the  Andes  in  South  America.  The 
most  elevated  known  mountain  of  the  world,  though  26,462 
feet  hi^h,  is  considerably  less  than  one-fifteen  hundredth  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  Earth. 

27.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  world  are,  1.  in  Europe: 
the  Tagus,  still  so  called,  the  Liger  or  Loire,  the  Rhenus  or 
Rhine,  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  Danubius  (sometimes  called 
Ister)  the  Danube,  Boi-ysthenes  Dniepr,  and  the  Tanais  or 
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Don.  3.  In  Asia,  are :  the  Rha  or  Volga,  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  which  still  maintain  their  names,  the  Oxus  or  Jihoriy 
the  Indus  and  Granges,  still  so  called,  the  Dyardanes  or  Bur- 
rampooter,  the  Sabaracus  or  Irrawaddy,  the  Cotiaris  or  Cam- 
bodia R.,  and  the  Bautisus  or  Whana-Hai :  besides  which, 
there  are  other  immense  rivers  in  the  N.  part  of  the  continent^ 
concerning  which  the  ancients  knew  nothing,  such  as  the  Irtish, 
the  Enisei,  the  Lena,  the  Amoar,  and  the  lang-tse-kiang ;  the 
last  of  these  is  the  largest  river  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
and  the  second  largest  in  the  whole  world.  3.  In  Africa,  we 
find  :  the  Nilus  or  Nile,  the  Gir  or  Djyr,  the  Nigir  or  QuoUa, 
the  Daradus  or  Senegal,  besides  the  Congo,  the  Zambeze,  and 
Orange  R.,  with  which  the  ancients  were  altogether  unac- 

auainted.  4.  In  America,  are :  the  SL  Lawrence,  the  Columbia, 
le  Missouri,  the  Mississippi  the  longest  river  in  the  world 
(being  one-sixth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth),  the 
Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

28.  The  chief  promontories  in  the  world  are,  the  North  Cape, 
the  Northernmost  point  of  Europe ;  Arsinarium  Pr.  C.  Verde, 
the  Westernmost  point  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  C  Agulhas,  the  Southern  extremities  of  the  same  conti- 
nent ;  East  Cape,  the  Easternmost  point  oiAsia ;  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  W  estemmost  point  of  America,  C.  S.  Rogue  its 
£astem,  and  C  Horn  its  Southern  extremity. 

29.  The  largest  islands  in  the  world  are,  in  Europe,  Albion 
Great  Britain,  leme  Ireland^  and  Nova  Zembla;  in  Asia, 
labadii  I.  Sumatra,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  Australia  (which 
is  the  greatest  island  in  the  world,  being  nine-tenths  as  large 
as  all  Europe),  New  Zeeland,  and  Nipon,  not  one  of  which  last, 
the  ancients  appear  ever  to  have  heard  of.  In  Africa,  the  only 
island  of  any  consequence  is  Madagascar.  The  largest  known 
island  in  America  is  Newfoundland,  besides  which  we  may 
mention  Iceland,  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  Terra  del  Fuego. 

30.  The  size  of  these,  and  some  other  islands,  will  be  best  seen  by  the  following 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ISLANDS  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


Sq.  Miles. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Agathn  Daeaioiios,  Gt.  An- 

Corcyra, Corfu 

220 

daman        ... 

2,600 

Corsica,  Corsica 

2,600 

AlbioD,Gr^  ^ri^atn 

63,200 

Creta,  Candia 

2,400 

Atatrtdia       ... 

2,32d,S00 

Cuba      -        -        -        - 

32,600 

Balearis  H^jor,  Mqjwea  - 

1,080 

Cyprus,  Cypnu 

3,000 

Borneo  .... 

217,900 

Dago     .        -        .        - 

260 

Garpathns,  Scarpanio     - 

125 

Dloscoridis,  Soeotra 

1,050 

CeUbei   .... 

67,900 

Euboea,  Egripo 

1,000 

Cephallenia,  Cephallania  - 

225 

Fomwta         .        -        - 

12,100 

Chios,  5cto     - 

225 

Fyen      ...        - 

900 

d4 


(continued) 
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Orbis  Terrarum. 


Sq.  Miles. 

8q.  Miles. 

Gottland 

930 

Neiqfimndland 

38,100 

Hainan          -        -        - 

9,300 

Neto  Guinea  -        *        - 

247,300 

Hayti    -        .        -        - 

23,300 

New  Zeeland 

75,800 

labadu,  Sumatra    - 

180,200 

Nijxm    .... 

62,200 

Jamaica         -        -        - 

8,200 

Nova  Zenibla 

51,200 

Java      -        -        -        - 

39,800 

Oaracta,  Kishm      - 

850 

Iceland  -        -        -        - 

16,800 

Rhodas,  Rhodes 

460 

lerne,  Ireland 

24,900 

SagaUn          -        -       - 

20,700 

Jesgo      -        -        -        - 

21,900 

Samos,  Samo  -       -        - 

150 

Junonia,  Madeira   - 

520 

Sardinia,  Sardinia  - 

7,700 

Latris,  Oetel  - 

780 

Sicilla,  Sicily          * 

7,600 

Lemnofi,  Lemnos     - 

140 

Sieland  -        -        -        • 

2,100 

Lesbos,  Xe#&o« 

435 

Taprobana,  Ceylon  - 

19,400 

Luzon    -        -        -        - 

32,200 

Thule,  Shetland      - 

245 

Madagascar   -        -        - 

177,200 

Trinidad        -        -        - 

1,470 

Melita,  ilfa/to 

100 

Fan  Diemeris  Land 

19,300 

Mona,  Anglesey 

205 

VectiB,  TTii/W          -        - 

05 

Mona,  Jfan    -        -        - 

170 

81.  The  following  table  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  resptictlTe  sizes  of  the 
principal  lakes  and  inland  seas  in  the  world : 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  LAKES  AND 
INLAND  SEAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Sq.  Miles. 

^.  Miles. 

Arabicus  Sinus,  Red  Sea  - 

133,500 

Meeotis  Palas,  SeaofAzm 

9,700 

Aral  Sea        -        -        - 

13,000 

Manataulin  X.       •        - 

5,000 

Aria  Palus,  L.  Zarrdli    - 

-  480 

Mexico,  G,qf 

489,700 

Arsissa  Palua,  L.  Van     - 

560 

Michigan,  X.           -   •    - 

11,800 

Asphaltites  L.,  Dead  Sea 

340 

Moerls,  L.,  Keroun  X.     - 

148 

Baihaly  Lake  -        -        - 

9,700 

Neagh,  Lough 

102 

BaUtash,  Lake 

3,700 

Ness,  Loch      -        -        - 

15 

Bear  Lake,  GL 

10,300 

Neufchatel,  L.  qf    - 

66 

Uenacus,  L.,  i.  di  Garda 

118 

Nicaragua,  L,cf    ^ 

4,800 

Brigantinus  L.,  X.  qf  Can- 

Onega,  L.       -        -        - 

2,650 

stance          .        -        - 

166 

Ontario,  X.    - 

5,500 

Carribbean  Sea 

811,900 

Palte,  X.        -        .        - 

800 

Caspium  Mare,Ca«pian  Sea 

118,200 

Persicus  Sinus,    Persian 

Coloe  Pains,  X.i>em&ea  - 

1,130 

GuV  -        -        -        . 

63,400 

JEnare  Trask  -        -        - 

900 

Po^angHou 

960 

MHcyLake     - 

8,400 

11,800 

Enxinus  Pontus,B^%  Sea 

102,800 

Spauta,  L.,  Shahee  X.      - 

1,400 

•  FncinuB  L.,  Faeino 

38 

Superior,  X.   -        •        - 

27,900 

HudscnCs  Bay 

814,000 

TerkiH,L.      -        -        - 

2,500 

Huron,  Lake  -        -        - 

10,700 

Titieaea,  X.   - 

4,900 

Internum  Mare,  Mediter- 

Tong^ing-Hou 

1,660 

ranean  Sea 

700,600 

Traslmenus  L.,  X.  Trasi- 

Ladoga,  Lake 

5,600 

meno  -        -        -        - 

82 

Larius  L.,  X.  dl  Como     - 

54 

Verbanus  L.,  X.  Maggiare 

68 

Lemanus  L.,  X.  of  Geneva 

185 

Wenem,  X.    -        -        - 

1,700 

Libya  Palus,  X.  Tchad    - 

12,500 

Wettem,L,    -        -        - 

630 

Lomond,  Loch 

21 

Winder  Mere 

7i 

Lychnitis  P.,  X.  ofErivan 

225 

Winnipeg,  X.          -        - 

7,800 
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CHAPTER  III. 


EUROPA. 


1.  EUROPA  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hyperborean 
of  Arctic  Ocearij  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  :  on  the  S,  it 
was  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea*,  and  from 
Asia  on  the  E.  by  the  .^gaean  and  Euxine  Seas,  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  the  Rivers  Tanais*^  and  Rha,  and  the  Rhipaei  or  Hy- 
perborei  Montes.  Though  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  four 
Quarters  of  the  globe,  it  is  superior  to  them  all  in  the  genius, 
power,  and  learning,  of  its  inhabitants :  but  many  of  the 
ancients,  though  they  were  unacquainted  with  its  Northern 
regions,  fancied  it  larger  than  Asia  and  Africa  put  together. 
The  origin  of  the  name  Europa  is  lost  in  t)ie  obscurity  of  its 
antiquity.  According  to  the  mythology  of  the  poets,  it  was 
derived  from  Europa^,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian king  Agenor,  whom  Jupiter,  having  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  bull,  carried  off  across  the  sea  into  Crete. 

2.  In  the  early  tiines,  the  three  continents  do  not  appear  to  have  been  distin- 
gnithed  by  any  general  names.  Homer  never  mentions  Europe,  except  as  a  part  of 
the  continent,  though  he  is  thought,  by  many,  to  allude  to  it  in  the  expression  of  the 
Ijuid  TTpog  Zo^ov,  or  else  to  the  Northern  half  of  the  world  which  lies  towards  the 
darineti  of  midnight^.  It  has  been,  likewise,  supposed  by  many,  that  the  name  of 
BoiDpa  was  derlvedfirom  the  Hebrew  word  Arabf  signifying  the  Evening,  because  as 


I  __^_  qu^  medius  liqnor 
Seeemit  Buropen  ab  Afro.— 

Har,  Carm.  IIL  iU.  46. 


.  qua  vertiee  lapsus 


Jfthipffio  Tanais  diversi  nomina  mundi 
Imposuit  ripis,  Asieeqne  et  terminus  idem 
Europm,  mediee  dirimens  conflnia  terrse. — 

Lucan.  III.  275. 

^  See  Hor.  Od,  III.  xxvii.  25  jr  ^9-  where  the  whole  story  is  told,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  Venus  consoles  Europa  with  these  words  (v.  73); 
Uxor  Invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis  ? 
Mittc  singultus :  bene  ferre  magnam 
Disce  fortnnam :  tna  sectus  orbis 
Nomina  ducet. 
See  also  Ovid.  Met.  II.  Fab.  la 

*  •  tiratfi  H  fttv  itdXa  ttoWoI, 

'Hftkv  \atroi  vaiovtri  irpbg  ^w  t\  ^k\i6v  re, 
'Ho'  ocaoi  /i£rdwc(T^t  wori  Zo^ov  rjipoivra* 

Horn.  Od.  N.  241. 
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respects  the  Eastern  nations,  it  lies  towards  the  Evening,  and  was  enveloped  in  shade 
when  they  were  enjoying  the  light  of  the  day,  or  was  the  last  land  which  was  lit  up 
by  the  brilliant  beams  of  the  Evening  Sun  before  he  sank  into  the  depths  of  the 
Ocean :  hence,  therefore,  it  may  have  been  properly  stylod  the  land  qftfte  Evening^ 
or  of  shade,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  Greeks  applii^ 
the  epithet  of  Hesperia  to  Italy.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  name  was  at  first 
given  only  to  a  small  part  of  the  continent  (as  was  the  case  with  Asia  and  Africa), 
and  that  it  became  afterwards  extended  to  other  and  more  distant  regions :  from 
the  tradition  concerning  the  princess  Europa,  it  may  have  been  at  first  used  to 
denote  Crete,  or  possibly  a  part'  of  the  maii^and  round  it  and  the  islands  of  Uie 
iEgsean  Sea;  the  Thracian  mountain  Rhodope  seems  to  bear  a  name  somewhat 
related  to  it. 

3.  The  limits  of  Europe  towards  Asia  are  variously  given  hi  different  times,  and 
by  different  authors.  The  Hellespont,  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  the  Euxine  Sea, 
are  invariably  allowed  to  be  its  boundaries  towards  the  South ;  but,  in  the  upper 
regions,  we  are  left  to  choose  between  the  rivers  Phasis  and  Tanais.  Indeed,  in  the 
earlier  times,  Europe  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  definite  boundary  towards  the 
N.  E.,  for,  though  the  ancients  agreed,  that  the  termination  of  the  earth  in  this  direc- 
tion was  likewise  the  termination  of  our  continent,  yet,  they  werealtogether  ignorant 
both  as  to  its  extent,  and  its  being  mhabited  by  man.  Those  who  pkced  the  com- 
mon boundary  between  the  two  continents  at  the  R.  Phasis,  continued  it  along  the 
Araxes  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  tlif^  last  (as  they  erroneously  imagined)  being 
connected  with  the  Hyperborean  Ocean,  formed  the  true  natural  limits  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  globe.  But,  the  more  generally  received  boundary  of  Europe 
on  this  side,  was  that  which  passed  through  the  Palus  Mteotis,a8cended  the  Tanais  to 
its  source,  and,  then,  struck  out  Eastward  into  the  unknown  regions,  till  it  reached 
the  Rhipoean  Mountains,  and  Uie  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

4.  The  principal  mountains  of  Europe,  are,  the  Pyrensei  M«. 
or  Pyrenees,  separating  Spain  from  Gaul,  and  stretching  across 
the  fsthmus  which  divides  the  two  countries,  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  loftiest  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  whole  continent  is  that  formed  by  the  Alpes  or 
Alps;  it  divides  Italy  from  Gaul,  and  sweeping  round  from 
the  Mediterranean,  through  Rhaetia  and  lUyricum,  reaches  the 
confines  of  McBsia,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  Haemus  Bal- 
kan or  Eminehy  and  after  separating  the  latter  province  from 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  it  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  Sea.  The  chain  of  the  Apenninus®  or  Apennines,  tra- 
verses the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  on  the 
borders  of  Gaul,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to 
the  Southernmost  point  of  the  country,  opposite  the  Island  of 
Sicily.  The  chain  of  the  Pindus,  still  called  Pindus  or  Agrafa, 
is  a  branch  of  the  Hsemus;  it  runs  through  the  middle  of 

*  'Hfitj/  ocroi  WiKovovvfieov  vUipav  txovffiVy 
*H5'  bffoi  Eitpilairriv  re  Kal  dfi^ipvTovQ  icard  vtioovQ, 

XpflffOfUVOL, 

Horn.  Hynrn,  in  ApoU.  291. 

^  Umbrosis  mediam  qua  coUibus  Apenninns 
Erigit  Italiam,  nuUoque  a  vertice  tellus 
Altius  intumuit,  propiusqne  accessit  Olympo, 
Mons  inter  geminas  medius  se  porrigit  undas 

Infcmi  Superique  maris : 

Lucan.  II.  806. 
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^lacedonia  and  Greece,  loses  itself  in  the  tops  of  Parnassus'' 
Lyakoura,  and  Helicon  Zoyora,  but  finally  terminates  in  Sunium 
Prom.  C.  Colonna,  to  the  S.  of  Athens.  The  Hercynii  M^. 
are  now  known  by  several  appellations,  such  as  the  Erzy  Giant 
Mountains,  Sec;  they  stretch  right  across  Germany,  in  an 
Eastern  direction,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  springs 
of  the  Vistula,  where  they  assume  the  name  Carpates  Carpa- 
thians. Here  they  divide  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
called  Bastarnicse  Alpes, strikes  Southward,  through  Dacia  and 
across  the  Danube,  till  it  joins  M^  Hasmus ;  the  other,  known 
as  the  Peucini  Montes,  trends  Eastward  through  Sarmatia,  to 
the  banks  of  the  R.  Borysthenes  and  the  shores  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  Sevo  Mons  now  called  Koelen  or  FieU,  is  a  rugged 
chain  of  mountains,  running  North  and  South  through  the 
whole  of  Scandinavia,  parallel  with  its  Western  coast,  and 
separating  Sweden  from  Norway.  The  Hyperborei  or  Rhipaei* 
M».  Oural  Ms.j  the  great  natural  barrier  of  the  continent  to- 
wards the  N.  E.,  stretch  from  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
in  a  Southern  direction,  to  the  head  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

5.  The  eleYations  of  these  and  some  other  great  mountaiiiB  of  Europe,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table : 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS 
IN  EUROPE. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Abnoba  M.,  Bhuik  Parert 

Carpates  M.,  CarpatMam 

(highest  p«.)-        -        - 

4,788 

(Lomnitt  Peak,  the  high- 

Adnla M.,  St.  Qoihard     - 

9,510 

est  pt.)          -        -        . 

8,550 

iEtna  M.,  Etna 

10,940 

CebennaM.,  CebennesCtngh- 

Alpes  M».,  Alp$  (Mt,  Blanc, 

estpt.)          -       .       - 

5,500 

the  highest  p^)      - 

16,680 

Cheviot  HUl    -        -        . 

2,658 

ApenninusM.,i[jpenntnef(J2 

Cyllene  M.,  Zyria     - 

0,100 

ffran  Sauo,  the  highest  p*.) 

8,790 

Fichtelherg       -        -        - 

3,852 

ArduenDaSilva,ylrdenne«ilf#. 

1,811 

GraiaAlpis,  Ui.St. Bernard 

7,200 

Athos  M.,  Me,  Santo 

6,400 

Hoemus  M.,Ba2Aan  (highest 

BastamlciB  Alpes  (the  high- 

pt.)      .        .        -        - 

7,500 

est  p».)           -        -        - 

9,900 

Han  (higliest  p».)     - 

3,716 

Ben  Nevis  (highest  p<.  in 

HeUcon  M.,  Zagora  - 

4,500 

Albion) 

4,985 

Hercynii  M«.,   Giant  Mt. 

Calpe  Columna,   Rock   of 
Gibraltar     -        -        - 

1,439 

p'.)       .... 

5,154 

Cantal,  Plamb  du    - 

6,178 

HyniettusM.,(!ZVrfioww?w) 

2,000 

{00 

mtinued) 

'^'EXafi^ffi  yAp  rov  vi^otvroe 
*apTliaQ  ^aviioa 
^dfAU  Uapvaffov,  rbv  dSriXov 
dvSpa  vdvT*  i\vtvuv. 

Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  473. 

"  Solus  Hyperboreas  glacies,  Tanaimque  nivalem, 
Arvaque  Rhipiels  nnnquam  viduata  proinis 
Lustrabat 

Virg.  Georg.  IV.  618. 
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Europa. 


Ida  M.,  PsUoriti 

Idubeda  M.,  Atbarracin 
(highest  p*.)  -        -        - 

Ilipuia  M.^  Sierra  Nevada  - 

Jura  M.,  Jura  (highest  pt.) 

Maegillicuddy*iRe€kt(hlglL'- 
est  pK  in  Hibernia) 

Hariauus  Mk,5i«rra  Morena 
(highest  p^)  -        -  *     - 

OchfiM.,  St.  Elias   - 

Olympus  M.,  JSlymbo 

Or,Mt,d* 

Orbelus  M,)Gliubotin  (high- 
est pt.)  ..        -        - 

Ossa  M.,  Kiuovo 

Parnassus  M.,  Lyahoura  - 

Pelion  M.,  PZe*ntd    - 


Feet. 
7,668 

4,882 

11,800 

6,173 

8,404 

4,080 
4,500 
6,250 
6^410 

9,500 
4,000 
7,600 
4,000 


Peunina  Alpis,  Gt  St,  Ser- 
nard    -        -        -        - 

Pindus,  'HL.fAgrc^a  (highest 
pt.)       -       -       -       « 

PyrenaeiM*,  Pyreneei  (Mt, 
Perdu,  the  Ughest  pt.)  - 

Bhipsei  M«.,  OuraL  Mi. 
(highest  p^)  - 

Sea  Fell  (highest  p^in  Eng- 
land)   -       .        -       - 

Sevo  M.,  Koelen  (ShagttoU 
Tind,  the  highest  p^)    - 

5fM)w?dore(highe8t  p*.in  Wcdes) 

Tay^etaBM..fPenteI>aetykm 

Vesuviut  M.,  Yesnvius 

Yocesus  M.,  Vo$ge$  (highest 
pt.)       .... 


Feet 
11,007 

8,500 
11,272 

6,780 

3,166 

7,680 
3,571 
8,000 
3,830 

4,588 


6.  The  principal  countries  in  Europe  known  to  the  ancients, 
were,  Hispania  now  Spain  and  Portugal,  at  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent ;  it  was  also  called  Iberia  from  the 
river  Iberus,  and  Hesperia  Ultima  on  account  of  its  being  the 
most  Western  part  of  the  mainland  of  Europe.  To  the  N.  E. 
of  it,  was  Gallia  now  France,  sumamed  Transalpina  and 
Comata,  to  distinguish  it  from  Galha  Cisalpina  or  Togata, 
which  was  a  province  of  Italy  :  the  Greeks  called  it  Galatia. 
To  the  N.  of  GaUia,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Oceanus 
Britannicus  ov  English  Channel,  lay  Albion  Great  Britain,  and 
leme  Ireland,  the  two  most  famous  and  most  beautiful  islands 
in  the  whole  world :  they  are  unitedly  called  the  Britannicas 
InsulaB,  or  British  Islands,  and  have  obtained  by  the  valour, 
talents,  and  ingenuity  of  their  inhabitants  an  unparalleled  and 
immortal  glory.  They  were  the  outmost  lands  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  have  become,  by  reason  of  their  admirable  situa- 
tion, the  great  connecting  Imk  between  the  Old  and  New 
World.  To  the  N.  E.  of  Gaul  was  Germania  or  Germuny, 
North  of  the  Danube ;  below  it  were  Vindelicia,  Rhaetia,  Nori- 
cum,  and  Pannonia,  which,  likewise,  in  a  general  way,  make  up 
a  part  of  what  we  now  call  Germany.  To  the  E.  of  Gaul 
and  S.  of  Germany,  was  Itaha  Italy,  a  long  peninsular  country, 
stretching  far  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  separated  from 
the  island  of  Sicily  by  a  very  narrow  channel :  it  was  called 
Hesperia  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  its  Western  situation 
with  respect  to  their  country :  the  two  islands  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia,  likewise  reckoned  to  Italy,  lie  about  midway  between 
its  Northern  coast  and  the  shores  of  Carthage  in  Africa. 
Illyricum  was  below  Pannonia  and  Noricum,  and  only  separa- 
ted from  the  N.  E.  part  of  Italy  by  the  chain  of  the  Alps:  it  was 
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situated  on  the  E.  shores  of  the  Hadriatic  Sea^  and  included 
Dalmatia  and  the  North  Western  part  of  European  Turkey. 
To  the  E.  of  Illyricum,  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Danube, 
was  the  province  of  MoDsia,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river 
was  Dacia :  both  these,  generally  speaking,  are  in  the  Northern 
part  of  European  Turkey.  To  the  S,  of  Mcesia,  lay  Thracia 
and  Macedonia,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  latter,  again,  w^s  Grsecia 
or  Hellas ;  these  last  three  still  preserve  their  names  of  Thrace ^ 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  the  two  first  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  last  constituting  the  Southern  part  of  European  Turkey. 
To  the  S.  E.  of  Greece  lay  Creta  I.  or  Candia,  blocking  up, 
as  it  were,  the  entrance  to  the  ^geean  Sea. — ^To  the  N.  of 
Germany  was  the  enormous  peninsula  of  Scandinavia  or 
Sweden,  of  which  the  ancients  knew  but  very  little;  its  Wes- 
tern part  appears  to  have  been  called  Nerigos  or  Norway. 
To  the  East  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  to  the  N.  of 
Dacia,  lay  that  vast  country  called  Sarmatia  Europeea,  now 
European  Russia;  it  was  peopled  hy  various  races  of  Scythian 
savages,  concerning  whom  the  ancients  knew  little  more  than 
their  names,  excepting  such  as  dwelled  immediately  on  the 
borders  of  the  Black  Sea. 

7.  The  various  sizes  of  these  coontries  compared  with  each  other,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table : 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OP  ANCIENT  EUROPE. 


Sq.  MUea. 

Sq.  Miles. 

BritaimicaB  InsnloB 

91,400 

Noricum 

- 

16,100 

Dacia  -        .        -        - 

87,000 

Pannonia 

. 

27,200 

OalUa  .... 

100,800 

RhfiBtia         -        - 

. 

13,800 

Germania      ... 

190,000 

Sarmatia  EuropiBa 

. 

200,000 

Gnecia  et  Insulffl  - 

26,500 

Scandinavia  - 

- 

80,000 

flispania  et  InsdliB 

171,400 

Thracia 

. 

21,100 

Illyricum       .        -        - 
Italia  et  Insulm     - 

30,600 
89,600 

Vindelicia     -       - 

- 

10,400 

Macedonia    - 

27,800 

Total  in  Ancient  Europe  | 

1,310,200 

Mcesia-        -        -        - 

41,600 

_J 

8.  The  principal  rivers  of  Europe  are,  in  Spain,  the  Iberus 
Ebro,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  caused  the 
whole  country  to  be  called  Iberia ;  the  Durius  Dauro,  the 
Tagus  Tagus  [or  Tafo"],  the  Anas  Chiadiana,  and  Bsetis  Otion 
dalquivir,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In 
Graul  are,  the  Garumna  Garonne^  Liger  Loire,  Sequana  Seine, 
and  Mosa  Meuse,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  and  British 
Oceans ;  and  the  Rhodanus  or  Jtkone,  which  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Amongst  the  most  important  rivers  in  Albion 
are,  the  Tamesis  or  Thames,  the  Sabrina  Severn,  and  the  Glota 
or  Clyde :  in  leme  we  find  the  Sena  or  Shannon.  The  greatest 
rivers  of  Grermany  are,  the  Rhenus  or  Rhine,  the  frontier  be- 
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tween  it  and  Gaul,  and  the  most  beautiful  river  in  Europe ;  the 
Visurgis  Weser^  Albis  Elhe^  Viadrus  OdeVj  and  Vistula  visttdaf 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Sarmatia 
Europsea;  the  first  three  of  these  run  into  the  German 
Ocean,  the  last  two  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  two  great  rivers 
of  Italy  are,  the  Padus  (or  Eridanus)  Po,  which  flows  into  the 
Hadriaticy  and  the  Tiberis  l^ber  (or  Tev€re\  which  runs  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  But,, by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important  river  in  Europe  is  the  Danubius  (or  Ister)  Danube^ 
wmch  rises  on  the  borders  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  separates 
the  latter  country  from  Vindelicia,  Noricum,andPannonia,  and 
flows  with  an  Easterly  course  between  MoBsia  and  Dacia  into 
the  Euxine  Sea :  it  receives  in  its  way  several  considerable 
tributaries,  as  the  Dravus  Drave,  and  Savus  Save,  on  its  right 
bank,  and  the  Tibiscus  Theiss,  and  Porata  Pruth,  on  its  left 
bank.  In  Sarmatia,  we  meet  with  the  Hypanis  (v.  Bogus)  fl. 
JBoufff  and  the  great  Borysthenes  (v.  Danapris)  DniepTy  which 
both  empty  themselves  mto  the  Euxine  Sea ;  the  Tanais  or 
Don^  flowing  into  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  the  Rha  or  Volga^ 
which  enters  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  continent 
of  Asia.  Besides  these  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Carambucis  fl.  Dvina,  which  runs  past 
Archanael  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  as  well  as  with  the  Chesmus 
or  Southern  Dvina,  and  the  Rhubon  Neman,  which  both  run 
into  the  Baltic  Sea. 

9.  The  foUowing  table  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  actual,  and  comparatiye 
lengfths  of  these  rivers : 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  OF  EUROPE. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

AlblB,  JBlbe       .        -        . 

640 

Rha,  Volga      - 

2,100 

Anas,  Otiadiana 

470 

'BhenuB,  Rhine- 

737 

Beetis,  Ouadalquivir 

830 

Rhodanus,  Bhone 

442 

BogtiB,Boug    -        -        - 

470 

Rhubon,  Neman 

615 

Borysthenes,  Ihnepr 

1,260 

185 

Carambucis,  Dvtna  - 

915 

Savus,  Saoe      -       -        - 

450 

Chesinus,  Dvina 

554 

Sena,  Shannon  -        -        - 

192 

Danubius,  Danube    - 

1,700 

Seqnana,  Seine  -        -        - 

41G 

Dravus,  Xhxtve 

380 

Tagus,  Tagut   -        -        - 

530 

Durius,  Douro 

410 

Tamesis,  Thames 

204 

Qarumna,  Garonne  - 

330 

Tanais,  Don     -        -        - 

1,260 

Glota,  Clyde    - 

83 

Tiberis,  Tiber  -       -        - 

215 

Iberus,  Mbro    -        -        - 

370 

Tibiscus,  Theiis 

570 

Liger,  Xoirc     -        -        - 

540 

Viadrus,  Oder  -        -        - 

508 

Mosa,  Meuse    -       -        . 

511 

Vistuk,  Vistula 

576 

Padus,  Po        -       -       . 

870 

Visurgis,  Weser        -        • 

440 

Porata,  Pruth  - 

430 

10.  The  chief  cities  of  Ancient  Europe,  were,  in  Spain, 
Tarraco  Tarroffona^  Saguntum  Murmedro^  and  Carthago  rf  ova 
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Cartagena,  on  the  shores  of  the  MediteiTanean ;  Caesar  Au- 
gusta Saragossa,  on  the  R.  Iberus ;  Calle  Oporto,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Durius ;  Toletum  Toledo,  on  the  Tagus  and  OHsipo 
Lisbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river ;  Corduba  Cordova, 
and  Hispahs  Seville,  on  Baetis  fl.,  and  Gades  Cadizy  where  the 
last-mentioned  river  formerly  entered  the  sea.  In  Gaul,  we 
find  Narbo  Martins  Narbonne,  and  Massilia  Marseilles,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  A  relate  Aries,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone,  and  Lq^dunum  Ambarrorum  Lyons,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  this  river  with  the  Saone  ;  Geneva  Geneva,  at  the 
Western  extremity  of  the  lake  to  which  it  has  given  its  name  ; 
Basilia  Basel,  and  Colonia  Agrippina  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine ; 
Augusta  Treverorum  Treves,  on  the  R.  Moselle ;  Gesoriacum 
Boulogne,  on  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel,  opposite 
Dover ;  Lutetia  Paris,  and  Rotomagus  Rouen,  both  on  the 
Sequana ;  Genabum  Orleans,  and  Condivicnum  Nantes,  both 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Loire ;  and  Burdigala  Bordeaux,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  R,  Garonne,  The  chiei  cities  in  Albion,  were 
Londimum  London  on  iheR.  Thames;  CamulodunumJIfa^n, 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea ;  Isca  Damnoniorum  Exeter, 
on  the  R.  Exe ;  Glevum  Gloucester,  on  Sabrina  fl. ;  Ebora- 
cum  Yorh,  on  the  R,  Ouse;  Pons  MMi  Newcastle,  on  the 
R.  Tune ;  and  Alata  Castra  Edinburgh,  near  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  The  only  great  town  of  lerne,  was  Eblana  Dublin,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  R.  Libnius  or  Liffey.  In  Germany,  we  meet 
with  Lugdunum  Batavorum  Leyden,  at  the  old  mouth  of  the 
Rhine;  CasteUum  Cattorum  Cassel,  onthe  Visui^is;  Marionis 
Hamburgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe;  Susudata  Berlin,  on  the 
R.  Spree:  Stragona  Dresden,  on  Albis  fl. ;  Budorigum  Prague, 
on  the  banks  of  th^  Moldau;  and  Carrodunum  Krakau,  near 
the  springs  of  the  Vistula. 

11,  The  chief  towns  in  Vindelicia,  were,  Augusta  Vindelico- 
nim  Augsburg,  on  Vindo  fl.,  and  Regina  Regensburg  (or  Ratis- 
ban)  on  the  Danube :  in  Rhaetia  were,  Brigantia  Bregenz  at  the 
Eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  Tridentum 
Trent  on  the  R.  Athesis :  in  Noricum  were,  Lauriacum  Lorch 
on  the  Danube,  Jovavum^Sa/^^itfr^on  Jovavus  fl.,  and  Virunum 
Self  eld  near  the  R.  Drave :  in  Pannonia  were,  Vindobona 
Vienna,  Camuntum  near  Presburg,  and  Aquincum  Buda  on 
the  Danube,  besides  Mursa  Ess^  on  the  Save,  and  Sirmium 
Alt  Schabacz  on  the  Drave.  'Hie  principal  cities  in  the  N. 
part  of  Italy  were,  Aquileia  Aquileia,  Verona  Verona,  Medio- 
lanum  Milan,  and  Augusta Taurinorum  Turin:  in  the  Western 
part  were.  Genua  Genoa,  Florentia  Florence,  Roma  Rome, 
Capua  Santa  Maria  di  Capua,  Neapolis  Naples,  and  Rhegium 
Beggio:  in  the  Eastern  part  were^  ibononia  Bologna,  Ravenna 
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Ravenna,  Ancona  Anconay  Brundusium  BrindiH,  Tarentum 
•  Taranto,  Sybaris  Sibari,  and  Croton  Cotrone.  The  fchief 
cities  in  Sicily  were,  Messana  Messina^  Syracusse  Syracuse, 
and  Agrigentum  Girgenti.  In  Illyricum  we  meet  witn  Senia 
Seffjia,  ladera  Zara,  Salonae  Salona,  all  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hadriatic,  and  Scodra  Scutari  near  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 
In  MoBsia  were,  Singidunum  BelgradeyViminB^civaaKostelUicz, 
Nicopolis  Nikopol,  and  Trosmi  Matchin  all  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  besides  Naissus  Nissa,  and  Sardica  Sophia,  inland, 
and  Odessus  Varna  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  In 
Dacia  we  find  Zeraes  Tchemetz,  Tibiscus  Cavaran,  Sar- 
mizegethusa  Varhely,  lassii  Jessy,  and  Ophiosa  Palanka  at 
the  mouth  of  the  R.  Tyras. 

12.  The  principal  cities  of  Thrace  were,  Apolloaia  SizeboU, 
and  Salmydessus  Midieh,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ; 
Byzantium  (or  Constantinopolis)  Constantinople  on  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosporus;  Mnos  Enos,  on  the  coast  of  the  ^gaaan 
Sea ;  and  Hadrianopohs  Adrianople,  and  Philippopolis  JPt/£- 
beh,  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  the  Eastern  part  of 
Macedonia  we  find  Philippi  Filibah,  Amphipolis  Jenikeui, 
Thessalonica  Salonica,  and  Pell  a  Allahkilissia;  m  the  Western 
part  of  it  were,  Lychnidus  near  Okhrida,J)ymchinmI>urazzo, 
and  ApoUonia  Pollina,  In  the  N.  part  of  Greece  were,  Larissa 
Larissa,  Dodona  Gardiki,  Buthrotum  Butrinto,  Ambracia 
Arta,  Delphi  C€istri,  Thebse  Thebes,  and  AtheneB  Athens :  in 
the  Peloponnesus  were,  Corinthus  Corinth,  Argos  Argos,  Elis 
Pahiopoli,  Olympia  AntilalUt,  Messena  Mauromati,  and 
Sparta  (or  Lacedaemon)  Mistra.  The  islands  reckoned  to 
Grreece  were,  Corcyra  Corfu,  Leucadia  Santa  Maura,  Cephal- 
lenia,  Cephallonia,ithKCB,lthaca,ZB.cynih\x&Zante,2iiid  Cythera 
Cerigo,  all  of  which  lie  to  the  W.  of  it,  in  the  Ionian  Sea ; 
Euboea  JEgripo  or  Negropont  lies  to  the  East  of  it,  as  do 
also  the  Cyclades  Dodekanisa,  and  the  Sporades.  Crete  lies 
to  the  S.  of  Greece;  its  chief  towns  were,  Cydonia  Canea, 
Cytaeum  Candia,  Cnossus  Macritichos,  and  Gortyna  Metro^ 
poli.  In  Europaean  Sarmatia  we  may  mention,  Odessus  Odessa, 
Olbia,  and  Carcine  Kherson,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea : 
Eupatoriai?2^j9a^oruz,Chersonesu8  Akhtiar,  and  Panticapasum 
Kertch  in  the  Crimea. 


MODERN  EUROPE, 


13.  THE  Western  States.  Thebaais  of  thepresent  Politleal  DivisioiiBof  .fiuf  d^ 
will  be  found  to  accord^ln  a  general  manner,  with  that  of  tlie  ancient  Countries 
above  described.  In  the  Westernmost  part  of  the  continent,  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Portugal,  corresponding  nearly  with  tlie  ancient  Lnsitania,  one  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces  into  which  Uispania  was  divided :  its  chief  cities  are  LUban,  Oporto,  and 
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Coknira,  To  the  E.  oC  it  is  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  the  chief  cities  of  which  are 
Madrid^  Bcareehmaj  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Ghranada.  At  the  Southern  extremity  of 
^pttin  19  the  £unou8  fortrew  of  Gibraltar,  which  the  ancients  called  Caipe,  or  the 
Northern  Pillar  of  Herculea ;  it  belongs  to  the  British,  and  owing  to  its  excellent 
sitaatiooyas  weU  as  its  amazing  strength's  considered  thekey  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Kingdom  of  France  lies  to  the  N.  of  j^n,  and  corresponds  generally  with 
ancient  Oanl,  except  that  it  haa  lost  a  portion  of  its  territory  to  the  East,  which  is 
now  reckoned  to  StoUzerkmd,  and  another  portion  to  the  X.  £.^  which  now  belongs 
to  Belgium  and  to  the  German  Statea;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  claims  the 
BOYcreignity  of  Corrieoy  which  was  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Italy.  Amongst 
the  chief  cities  of  Frctnee,  we  may  mention  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Totdause,  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  Brest,  and  Rofuen,  To  the  £.  of  France,  lies  the  Re- 
public of  Switzerland,  (or  the  Helvetic  Cor\f€dercu:y  as  it  is  sometimes  calltMi) 
composed  of  parts  of  ancient  Gatd  and  Rhaetia ;  its  chief  towns  are  Geneva,  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  Basd.  To  the  N.  E.  of  France  is  the  Kingdom  qf  Belghmi,  within 
the  limits  of  Gaul,  the  capital  of  which  \&  Brussels :  and  further  North  is  the  King^ 
dom  of  Holland  or  The  Netherlands,  in  the  ancient  divisions  of  Oallia  and  Ger- 
mania,  the  chief  cities  of  which  are  The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  Botterdam. 
To  the  N.  Q^ France  lies  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,ihe  ancient 
BritaaniccB  Insulas^  inelnding  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  The  chief 
cities  in  England  are  Lov^Um,  Canterbury,  Bristol,  lAicerpool,  and  York ;  in 
Wales,  are  Caermarthen,  Swansea,  and  Pendirohe\  in  Scotland,  are  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness;  In  Ireland,  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Galvx^fiSligo,  and  Londonderry,  There  are  tliree  small  islands  belonging  to 
Britain,  which  lie  in  the  English  Channel  opposite  Dorsetshire,  and  only  a 
small  distance  from  the  N.  W.  coast  of  France ',  their  names  are  Guernsey,  Jer^ 
sey,  and  Aldemey. 

14.  The  Central  States.  O^nnany  is  now  dirided  into  a  great  number  of  inde- 
pendent states,  some  exceedingly  diminutiye,  whilst  others  are  of  yery  considerable 
magnitude  and  importance ;  they  are  all  formed  into  a  Federative  Body,  governed 
by  a  Diet.  Above  them  is  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  comprising  the  old  pcnhisuhi 
of  the  Cfanbri,  and  some  of  those  islands  which  the  ancients  reckoned  to  Scandia : 
its  metropolis  is  Copenhagen,  To  the  S.  of  it  lie  the  two  Grand  Duchies  of  Meck^ 
lenburgh-Strelitz  and  Mecklenburgh^hwerin,  the  respective  capitals  of  which 
are  StreUiz  and  Sehwerin;  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  with  its  metropolis  Hanover ; 
and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  with  its  capital  of  the  same  name.  The 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  occupies  the  whole  N.  B.  part  of  Germany,  extending  some 
distance  beyond  the  Vistula;  its  metropolis  is  Berlin,  on  the  R.  Spree,  It  like- 
vrise  possesses  a  laige  extent  of  territory  on  the  Rhine  (called  Rhine-Prussia) 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the  petty  state?  of  Germany ;  the  chief  towns  in  it 
are  Cologne  and  Coblentz.  To  the  E.  of  the  petty  states  lies  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,  the  capital  of  which  is  Dresden,  To  the  8.  of  Saxony  and  Prussia  is 
the  extensive  Empire  of  Austria,  stretching  far  beyond  the  limit^s  of  ancient  Ger- 
many to  the  Eastward,  and  uicluding  the  N.  E.  part  of  Italy :  its  metropolis  is 
Vienna  on  the  Danube,  Between  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the  Rhine,  lie  the 
Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden ;  thehr 
chief  cities  are  Munich,  Stuttgard,  and  Carlsruhe, 

15.  The  Sonthcm  States.  Italy  is  likewise  divided  into  several  states,  varyiog 
much  in  dignity  and  magnitude.  That  part  of  it.  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Po, 
and  East  of  the  Tidno,  is  called  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  and  belongs 
to  tiie  Empire  qf  Austria :  its  chief  cities  are  Milan  and  Venice.  To  the  W.  of 
it,  touching  upon  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  Mediterranean,  lie  Piedmont, 
Genoa,  Savoy,  and  the  other  provinces  which  ^coostitute  the  continental  territory 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  Island  of  Sardinia  forming  its  remainder;  the 
chief  cities  are  Turin  on  the  continent,  and  Cagliari  in  the  island.  To  the  S.  of 
the  Po,and  East  of  the  Sardinian  territory,  are  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  of  Lucca,  each  with  its  capital  of  the  same  name :  to  the  S.  of  these  is  ■ 
the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  with  its  metropolis,  Florence.  The  States  of  the 
Church,  governed  by  the  Pope,  comprise  the  central  part  of  Italy,  from  the 
Months  of  the  Po  to  the  Pontine  Marshes ;  the  chief  city  is  Rome.  The  Kingdom 
of  the  Two  SictiMi  (or  of  Naples)  includes  the  Southern  part  of  Italy,  and  the 
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I.  of  SUUy ;  its  capital  city  is  Naples.  To  the  S.  of  Sicily  are  the  MaUete  Islands 
which  beloug  to  the  JSnglith,  and  are  composed  of  the  two  islands  Malta  and 
Gozo :  Valetta,  their  chief  city,  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  world.  To 
the  8.  of  Austria  lies  the  Empire  of  Turkey,  competed  of  the  Tbracian  provinces 
on  the  Danuhe,  together  with  Macedonu,  parts  of  lUyricum,  Epiras,and  Thessaly, 
Crete  and  several  islands  in  the  .Xgoean  Sea:  its  metropoUs  is  Constantinople, 
To  the  S.  of  Turkey  is  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  including  the  Sonthem  part  of 
ancient  Greece,  witii  Euboea  and  the  Cyclades ;  its  metropolis  is  Athens.  To  the 
W.  of  Greece  is  the  Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands  (or  of  the  Seven  Islands,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called)  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain :  their  metropolis  is 
Corfu. 

IC.  Nortliem  States.  To  the  E.  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  is  the  enor- 
mous Empire  of  European  Bussia,  extending  to  the  utmost  Eastern  limits  of  the 
continent  and  to  tlic  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea :  its  chief  cities  are  Moscoto,  St. 
Petersburg,  Archangel,  Biga,  Warsaw,  and  Odessa.  The  Kingdom  of  Stceden 
and  Nonoay  includes  the  great  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  West  of  Busna 
and  to  the  IC.  of  Prussia  and  Denmark:  its  chief  cities  are  Stockholm,  Tomea, 
Cluristiana,  Bergen,  and  Trondheim. 

17.  Tlie  superficial  extent,  and  the  probable  population  of  each  country  in 
JEurope,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 


Austria,  Empire  of    -----        - 

Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of     -        -        -        -        - 

Bavaria,  Kingdom  of         ..... 

Belgium,  Kingdom  of         ..... 

British  Empire  -.--.-- 

CAwrcA,  State  of  the 

Venmark,  Kingdom  of        -        -         ... 
France,  Kingdom  of  -----        - 

Germany,  Petty  States  of  - 
Greece,  Kingdom  of    -        -        -        •        -        - 
Hanover,  Kingdom  of        -        -        «        -        - 
Holland,  Kingdom  of         ..... 

Ionian  Islands,  Republic  of  tlic  - 

Lucca,  Duchy  of        -        ....        . 

Luxembwrg,  Grand  Duchy  of      - 

Marino,  Republic  of  San    .        .        .        -        - 

Meeklenburg-Strelitx  §■  Scktoerin,  Grand  Duchies  of 

Modena,  Duchy  of,  with  Massa  and  Carrara 

Naples,  Kingdom  of  - 

Oldenburg,  Grand  Duchy  of        -        -        -        - 

Parma,  Duchy  of      -        .        -        -        .        - 
Portugal,  Kingdom  of        -        .        -        .        - 
Prussia,  Kingdom  of  - 
Bussia,  Empire  of      -         -        ...        . 

Sardinia,  Kingdom  of         ..... 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of  - 

Spain,  Kingdom  of     - 

Spitzbergen  --.-.., 
Sweden  and  Nonoay,  Kingdom  of  -  -  - 
Switzerland,  Republic  of  ....  . 
Turkey,  Empire  of  -  -  ...  - 
Tuscany,  Grand  Diu;hy  of  - 
Wurtendnirg,  Grand  Duchy  of    - 

Total  in  Modern  Europe    -    -    - 


SqoAre  Miles. 

107,000 

4,350 

22,850 

9,460 

91,700 

13,300 

18,250 

160,300 

13,000 

14,200 

11,500 

8,000 

870 

310 

1,550 

40 

4,350 

1,820 

31,700 

1,780 

1,840 

26,200 

83,300 

1,319,500 

23,000 

4,400 

145,100 

16,500 

220,800 

12,800 

162,600 

6,320 

6,170 


2,635,700 


Soab. 

28,701,116 

1,000,000 

3/>60,000 

3,776,168 

24,415,106 

2,590,000 

1,937,283 

31,851,545 

3,185,525 

496,000 

1,434,126 

2,130,880 

227,000 

143,000 

298,952 

7,000 

429,769 

380,000 

7,160,794 

217,769 

440,000 

3,683,400 

10,686,071 

55,716,322 

4,100,000 

1,233,259 

13,732,172 

3,774,910 
1,945,260 
9,394,000 
1,275,000 
1,395,462 


221,217,888 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ASIA. 


1 .  Asia  was  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  Rhipaei  M%  the 
Rivers  Rha  andTanais,  theEuxine,  jEgaBan,and  Mediterranean 
Seasy  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf:  on  the  South 
by  the  ErythrsBan  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean :  on  the  East  by 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  Sinee  and  Seres ;  and  on  the 
North  by  the  Terra  incognita  of  Scy  thia.  Though  it  was  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  other  Quarters,  with  which  the  ancients 
were  acquainted,  they  nevertheless  fancied  it  much  less  than 
Europe ;  probably  from  their  being  more  intimately  acquainted 
witli  the  particular  provinces  of  the  latter  continent,  than  with 
those  of  the  former,  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Asia  was  only 
known  to  them  from  the  reports  of  their  merchants.  As  Asia 
is  the  largest  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  so  also  is  it  the  most 
dignified ;  in  it,  mankind  had  their  origin,  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires took  their  rise,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  first  taught — 
but,  above  all,  in  it,  Almighty  God  revealed  His  will,  His  power, 
and  His  mercy  to  man,  and  in  it,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the 
Son  of  God  accompUshed  the  recovery  of  our  fallen  race. 

2.  Asia  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  ^  which 
abounds  with  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  hfe.  The 
origin  of  its  name  is  of  very  remote  antiquity :  the  Lydians 
asserted  that  it  was  derived  from  Asius,  one  of  their  kings,  but 
the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  deduced  it  from  Asia,  one  of 
the  Oceanides,  who  married  lapetus,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  &c.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
used  to  denote  only  a  small  part  of  Asia  Minor*,  probably  the 
province  of  Lydia,  for  here,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caystrus,  we 
find  the  Asia  JPalus*  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period,  besides 

>  An  pingues  Asifs  campi  collesqae  morantur? 

Har.JBpittA.m.5, 

Horace  also,  at  Sat.  I.  vii.  19,  styles  it  ^  Ditem  Asiam.' 

'  Virgil  (iEiL  II.  657)  calls  Priam  <  Regnatorem  Asise.' 

Xfivwv,  ri  ytpdvuv,  ^  KVKViav  Bov\ixoStlp<av, 
'A(Ti^  iv  Xtifiwvi,  ILaiJffTpiov  dfi^i  pke^pa, 
*Ev3a  Kai  iv^a  vorStvrai  dyaXXofitvat  Trrcpvyecrfft, 
KXayyndbv  vpoKodi^ovrutv,  auapayii  Bk  re  Xtiuwv. 
•  Horn.  II.  B.4/dl. 
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a  tribe  called  Asiones,  who  latterly  joined  the  Maeomans.  It 
is  thought  likewise  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  whole 
continent^  after  the  Ionian  colonists  wandered  from  Greece  to 
the  shores  of  Asia  or  Lydia ;  when,  from  their  being  said  by 
their  countrymen  to  have  settled  in  Asia,  this  name  came 
finally  to  be  applied  to  the  continent  itself.  Asia  Minor  is 
sometimes  called  Asia,  as  is  also  that  part  of  the  peninsula 
which  belonged  to  the  Romans,  and  was  by  them  afterwards 
named  Asia  Froconsularis. 

3.  In  the  early  times,  Asia  seems  to  have  been  distingnislied,  as  it  is  by  us  at 
tlie  present  day,  merely  by  the  relative  term  The  Eatt^  or  the  country  towards  the 
SnD-rising,  irphQ  'Hc5  t  'HeXtdv  re  * ;  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia  is  derived  by  some 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Khazr,  signifying  f  Ae  Centred  Land,  bat  there  seems  little 
reason  to  justify  this  appellation. — Some  of  the  earlier  authors  make  the  Pliasis  the 
boundary  of  Asia  towards  Burope,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  the  previous  chapter 
(Sect.  8) ;  but  the  generally  received  notions  removed  it  farther  Westward,  to  the 
Tanais.  There  was  also  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  limit 
between  Asia  and  Africa.  The  narrow  Istknau  (ff  Suez,  extending  from  the  head 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  pointed  out  by  nature  as  the 
true  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  continents,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  ancients;  but,  as  they  found  here  neither  river  nor  mountain  to  serve  as  an 
actual  barrier,  they  pushed  the  boundary  farther  Westward  to  the  Nile. 

4.  Amongst  the  principal  mountains  of  Asia  we  may  men- 
tion M*.  Taurus*,  now  called  Ramadan  Oglu,  Kurin,  &c. 
which  takes  its  rise  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Sacrum  Pr.  C.  Khelidoniaj  the  S.  E.  promontory  of  Lycia : 
hence  it  runs  with  an  Easterly  direction  through  the  whole 
Southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  crosses  the  Euphrates  on  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  assumes  in  tlie  last 
province  the  name  of  Masius  Karadja  Dag.  Towards  the 
nead  of  the  Tigris  it  joins  M*.  Niphates  and  the  Carduchii 
Montes  Jevdi  Jf»,  whence  it  takes  a  S.  E.  course  to  the  great 
range  of  Zagros  Aiagha  DaOy  on  the  c6nfines  of  Media ;  this 
last  subsequently  traverses  the  whole  S.  part  of  Persia  to  the 
borders  of  India.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  there  is 
a  range  of  mountains,  which,  diverging  from  the  Taurus,  and 
running  for  some  distance  almost  in  a  parallel  Une  with  it,  is 
called  the  Anti-Taurus ;  it  trends,  however,  to  the  North  East, 
past  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates,  and  finally  connects  itself 
with  M^.  Caucasus.     M^  Caucasus  *^,  which  still  preserves  its 

*  "Arl/oppoi  d*  ijiriiTa  trpoQ  ^w  r*  ijeXtov  r£ 
*E7rX£ov,  9/yc/ioveve  c  avdi  Aibg  vibg  'AiroWwv. 

Horn.  Hym,  in  ApolL  436. 

*  Ardct  Athos,  'Tannisque  Cilix,  et  Tmolns,  et  Cfite, 
£t  nunc  sicca,  prius  celebemma  fontibus,  Ide. 

Ov%d.MetAl.m. 


■  potostas 


Herbarum,  qnidquid  iethali  gcrmine  poilcns 
Caucasus,  et  Scythica  vernant  in  pramina  mpes. 

Claudian,  in  Ruf.  1. 153. 
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name,  runs  acroBs  the  isthmus,  between  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian Seas,  and  is  connected  towards  the  South  with  several 
ranges  of  Mountains ;  amongst  these  rises  the  lofty  Ararat 
Agri  Dag,  in  Armenia,  upon  which  the  ark  is  thought  to  have 
rested  after  the  Deluge,  The  ridge  which  strikes  off  hence  to 
the  Eastward,  is  known  as  Caspius  M.  or  Elburz  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  its  continuation  through 
the  N.  part  of  Persia,  is  called  Paropamisus  and  Caucasus 
Hindoo  Coosh.  It  attains  its  greatest  elevation  on  the  N. 
fix)ntier  of  India,  where  it  is  called  Emodi  Montes  or  the 
Himaleh  Mountains,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  highest 
known  land  in  the  whole  world.  The  Imaus  GK  Altai  M*.  is 
a  range  of  the  Emodi  M^.,  which  quits  them  towards  the  springs 
of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  stretches  in  a  N.  E.  direction 
across  ScyUiia  or  Mongolia,  till  it  joins  the  great  ridge  of 
Sayansk  or  Yablonnoy.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  known 
nothing  concerning  this  last  ridge  of  mountains ;  it  separates 
Mongolia  from  Siberia,  and  after  coasting  the  shores  of  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  terminates  in  East  Cape,  me  E.  extremity  of 
the  whole  continent 

5.  The  elcvatioDfl  of  tfaeee,  and  some  other  great  monntams  of  Asia,  above  the 
lerd  of  the  sea,  wUl  be  foiuid  in  the  following  table : 


SYNOPTiCAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  IN  ASIA. 

Feet 

Feet 

Amanns  M.,    Almodaghy 

Ida  M.,  Kaz  Dag    - 

4,900 

(highest  p».)          .       - 

7,600 

Imaus  M.,  Qt  Altai  (He- 

Ararat  M.,  Affri  Dag 

10,567 

litzkai,  highest  pt.) 

10,730 

Argaens  M.,  JErdyith 
AvaUkaM-^inKamtehatia 

9,500 

KeeneyBallooM,,'mBomeo 

12,600 

0,600 

Libanus  M.,  Lebanon  (high- 

BeerUufi /.,  Peak  of       - 

6,000 

est  pt.)          -       -       - 

9,525 

Bettigo  H.,  Weriem  QhauU 

MaleaM.,  ^<2am'«PeaA    - 

7,000 

(highest  pt.)           -        - 

6,500 

Moiona  Roa  in  Owhyhee  - 

16,474 

Cannelui  M.,  Carmel 

3,200 

Olympus    M.    (Bithyniae), 

Casios  M.,  Ocral      - 

6,000 

Ttheihuk     - 

6,500 

Caspius  M.,  Elburz  (Dema- 

Opliir  M.,  in  Sumatra 

13,842 

teundf  highest  pt.) 

9,500 

Orudli  M*.,  Eattem  GhauU 

Cancasiis    H.,     Caucanu 

(highest  pt.) 

4,450 

(highest  pt.)-        -        - 

0,690 

Otaheite,  Peak  of     - 

10,895 

Carycns  M.  (Lvdue) 

2,250 

Pamiemn  M,  in  Banka    • 

10,000 

CngusM. 

6,940 

Pe-tclM  M.  in  CHna 

15,000 

BffmantM^tnNewZealand 

11,600 

Pieria  M.,  Arsous      - 

5,550 

Emodi  H*.,  Mimaleh  (high- 

Qudpert, Peak  of    - 

6,400 

est  pt.) 
Pun  M.  (highest  in  Japan) 

26,462 

Sinai  M.,  .S^^.  Catharine     - 

6,000 

8,000 

Solyma  M.,  Taktalu 

7,800 

Gete  M.,  in  Java     - 

8,600 

Taurus  M.,  Ramadan  Oglu 

Herman  U,,Seith  - 

8,960 

(highest  pt.)  -        .        - 

8,600 

llQKhU.,OmShoniar     - 

4,000 

Tabor  M.,  Tor 

2,750 

6.  The  principal  countries  in  Asia  known  to  the  ancients 
were,  Asia  Minor,  which  still  maintains  its  name,  at  the  W. 
extrmity  of  the  continent,  between  the  Euxine,  yEgaean,  and 
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Mediterranean  Seas :  to  the  South  of  it  lay  Syria  Syria,  and 
still  farther  South,  Arabia  Arabia,  the  shores  of  which  last  are 
washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  To  the  S.  of  the  Caucasus, 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  to  the  East  of 
Asia  iVl  inor,  were  the  provinces  of  Armenia,  Colchis,  Iberia, 
and  Albania,  nov/ Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Daughistan.  Below 
these,  to  the  East  of  Syria  and  the  upper  part  of  Arabia,  were 
the  three  provinces  of  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia, 
now  Kourdistan,  Al  Gezira,  and  Irak  Arabi,  which  last  ex- 
tended to  the  Persian  Gulf :  they  were  watered  by  the  two 
great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  from  their  having 
formed  the  main  part  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  they  are  some- 
times mentioned  collectively  under  the  name  of  Assyria.  To 
the  East  of  the  Assyrian  provinces  lay  the  great  empire  of 
'  Persia,  now  Persia  and  Cabul,  which  extended  nearly  as  far 
East  as  the  Indus ;  to  it  belonged  the  provinces  of  Media  Irak 
Ajemi,  Susiana  Khuzistan,  Persis  Pars,  Carmania  Kerman, 
Parthia  Khorasan,  Hyrcania  Astrabad,  Ariana  Cabul,  and 
Gedrosia  Mekran. 

7.  To  theEast  of  the  Persian  provinces  was  India,  divided  by 
the  Ganges  into  two  parts :  the  Westernmost  of  these  was  called 
India  intra  Gangem,  and  corresponded  generally  with  what  we 
call  India ;  the  Eastemipost  was  called  India  extra  Gangem, 
and  included  Tibet  with  the  chief  part  of  the  Birman  Empire. 
Beyond  India,  to  the  Eastward,  were  the  dominions  of  the 
SinsB  or  Cochin- Chinese,  beyond  whose  frontier  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  possessed  very  little  knowledge:  they  seem 
also  to  have  been  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  JEast  India 
Islands,  excerpting  Sumatra,  which  they  called  labadii  I.,  and 
the  Northern  part  of  which  alone  they  seem  to  have  heard  of. 
To  the  N.  of  the  Sinae  was  Serica,  wnich  was  likewise  a  part 
of  China  and  Chinese  Tartary.  To  the  W.  of  this,  above 
India  and  Persia,  were  the  vast  yet  httle  known  regions  of 
Scythia,  now  called  Chinese  Tartary  and  Tartary  JProper ; 
they  were  divided  by  M^  Imaus  into  Scythia  intra,  and  Scythia 
extra,  Imaum,  the  former  being  to  the  Westward.  That  part 
of  Scythia  intra  Imaum  which  bordered  upon  India,  was  inha- 
bited by  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  SacaB  and  Massagetas :  to 
the  West  of  them  were  the  two  provinces  of  Sogdiana  ^oMara, 
and  Bactriana  Balkh,  which  were  only  separated  from  the 
Persian  province  Ariana  by  the  range  of  the  Paropamisus. 
Sarmatia  Asiatica  corresponded  with  the  Western  part  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  being  divided  from  Sarmatia  Europasa  by  the 
R.  Tanais.  The  ancients  left  the  boundaries  of  the  three 
enonnous  provinces  Sarmatia,  Scythia,  and  Serica,  quite  unde- 
termined towards  the  North ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  known 
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but  little  about  the  countries  themselves,  excepting  what  they 
heard  from  the  confused  accounts  of  those  travellers,  who 
traded  in  silk  and  other  Indian  merchandize. 

8.  The  various  sizog  of  these  coantries,  comporod  with  each  other,  maybe  seea 
by  the  foUowing  table : 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  ANCIENT  ASIA. 


Sq.  Miles. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Albania         -        -       - 

23,200 

India  intra  Gangem 

966,400 

Arabia- 

834,400 

Media  -        -        -        - 

117,900 

Ariana-        -        -        - 

224,600 

Mesopotamia 

40,500 

Armenia        -        -        - 

66,800 

Parthia 

80,400 

Asia  Minor    - 

164,500 

Persis  ...        - 

70,100 

Assyria          .        -        . 

36,200 

Sacamm  Regio      - 

289,000 

Babylonia      .        .        - 

26,300 

Sarmatia  Asiatica  - 

303,000 

Bactriana      -       -       - 

51,400 

Scythia  extra  Imaum     - 

095,000 

Cannania      ... 

74,600 

Scythia  intra  Imaum     - 

434,000 

Colchis 

8,400 

Serica   -        -        -        - 

434,000 

Cypms- 

3,000 

Sinarum  Regio 

117,000 

Godrosia       ... 

92,200 

Sogdiana       -        -        - 

129,700 

Uyrcania      -        -        - 

24,200 

Snsiana         -        .        - 

30,900 

labadiil. 

Iberia  ...       - 

62,000 
12,200 

Syria    ...        - 

65,800 

India  extra  Gangem 

849,200 

Total  in  Ancient  Asia 

6,311,300 

9.  The  principal  rivers  of  Asia  are,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Halys 
Xizil  Irmak  which  runs  into  the  Euxine,  and  the  MoBander^ 
Mendere  which  runs  into  the  iEgsean  Sea:  in  Syria,  the 
Orontes®  (or  Axius)  Aaszy,  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean 
opposite  Cyprus ;  and  the  Jordanesyiordaw  (or  Sherya),  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  no  river  of  any 
consequence  in  Arabia ;  the  longest  is  called  the  Afian,  and 
finds  Its  way  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
besides  the  Rha  or  Volga,  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
as  partly  in  Europe,  there  are  the  Hypanis  Kuban,  and  Alonta 
Terek ;  the  latter  runs  into  the  Caspian,  the  former  into  the 
Palus  Mffiotis.  The  two  great  rivers  of  Armenia,  the  Cyrus 
or  Kvr,  and  the  Araxes®  or  Aras,  both  enter  the  Caspian  Sea. 
In  Assyria,  we  find  the  Euphrates  Euphrates  (or  Frat),  and 


7  Mieandrofl,  toties  qui  terris  errat  in  iisdem. 
Qui  lapeaa  in  Be  NBpe  retorquet  aquas. 

*  Jam  prineeps  molitur  iter,  gentesque  remotas 
CoUigit  AuroriB,  tumidus  quascumque  pererrat 
Euplirates,  quas  Instrat  Haljs,  qua»  ditat  Orontes. 

Claudian,  de  III.  Cons.  Honor,  70. 


—  pontem  indignatus  Araxes. 

Vtrg,  iEn.  VIIL  728. 
E4 
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the  Tigi-is^*  Tigris  (ov  Teer),  which  both  flow  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  one  mouth.  The  Amardus  Sufeed  of  Media,  and  the 
Socanda  Attruck  of  Hyrcania,  are  small  rivers ;  they  run  into 
the  S.  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  former  on  the  West,  and 
the  latter  on  the  East  side.  The  two  great  rivers  of  Ariana, 
the  Aria  Heri,  and  the  Etymandrus  Jieermund,  terminate  in 
inland  seas,  and  never  reach  the  ocean.  Above  these  are  the 
Oxus  or  JihoHj  and  the  laxartes  or  SihoUy  which  both  enter 
the  Aral  Seoy  tliough  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  former 
once  ran  into  the  Caspian :  the  Daix  fl.  Oural  (or  Jaih)  is 
an  unimportant  river,  though  of  some  magnitude,  which  flows 
down  from  the  Oural  M^.  mto  the  Caspian  Sea. 

10.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  India,  is  the  famous  Indus  fl. 
InduSf  which  rises  in  the  Emodi  Montes,  and  having  broken 
througli  the  Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus,  enters  the  sea 
by  several  mouths.  Below  it,  may  be  mentioned  the  Eryinan- 
thus  Bunwas,  Namadus  Nerbuddah,  and  Nanaguna  Tapty, 
which  traverse  the  Western  side  of  India,  and  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  ErythraBan  Sea :  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
Peninsula  are  the  (Jhaberis  Cauvertfy  Mesolus  Kistruiy  Goaris 
Godaverv,  and  Manada  Malianuddy,  which  all  flow  into  the 
Bay  of  bengal.  The  Ganges"  Ganges  rises  in  the  Emodi 
Montes  (as  does  also  its  great  tributary,  the  Jomanes  or 
Jumv4i)y  and,  having  separated  the  two  immense  provinces  of 
India,  empties  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal^  to  which  it  for- 
merly gave  the  name  of  Gangeticus  Sinus.  In  India  extra 
Gangem  were  the  Dyardanes  or  Burrampooter,  the  great  river 
of  Tibet y  which  likewise  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  \  the 
Sabaracus  or  Irrawaddy^  which  flows  througn  the  Birman 
Umpire  into  Sabaracus  Sinus  G.  of  Martaban ;  and  the  Serus 
Maygue,  which  runs  through  Siam  into  the  Great  Gulf  of 
Siam,  The  Cotiaris  fl.  is  now  called  the  Cambodia  R,y  from 
its  running  through  Cambodia  into  the  Chirm  Sea.  The  Bau- 
tisus  fl.  Hoang-Ho  ox  Yellow  B.  was  the  largest  river  in  the 
world  known  to  the  ancients,  though  they  had  no  notion  of 
its  immense  size,  having  been  acquainted  with  only  the  upper 
part  of  its  course ;  it  runs  into  the  Yellow  Sea. 


'  Ant^,  pererratis  ambornm  flnibns,  cxul 
Aut  Aiarim  ParthuB  bibet,  luit  Germfuoia  Tigrim, 
Qnkm.  noetro  illias  labatar  pectore  Tultus. 

Firg.  EcL  I.  63. 

'  Nee  patria  est  habitata  tibi :  sed  ad  neque  nivosam 
Str^rmona  venisti,  Marticolamque  Geten : 
Porsidaqne^  et  lato  spatiantcm  flnmine  Gangem, 
£t  quaAcnnque  bibit  decolor  Indus  aquas. 

Otid.  Tritt,  V.  iii.  23. 
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1 1 .  But  besides  these  there  axe  several  other  immense  rivers^ 

of  which  the  ancients,  probably,  never  so  much  as  even  heard. 

The  Yang-tse-Kiangy  which  rises  in  Tibet  close  to  the  source 

of  the  Bautisus  or  Haang^Ho^  is  the  longest  river  in  the 

Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  enters  the  Yellow  Sea  a  little  below 

Nankin,     In  the  Ectstem  part  of  Mongolia,  is  the  Amoor  or 

SagaKn,  which  rises  in  the  Yabhnnoy  Mauntain^y  and  runs 

with  an  Easterly  course  into  the  Gmf  of  Tartary  opposite 

the  /.  of  Saaalin.     In  Siberia  there  are  many  large  rivers, 

which  dow  Northward  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  irom  the  chain 

of  moimtains  bounding   the  province   on   the   Southward. 

Amongst  these  we  may  name  the  Kolima,  which  is  next  to 

Kamtehatka,  the  Lena,  the  Toungouika,  the  Unisei,  the  Obe, 

and  the  Irtish. 

12.  Ilie  foilowfng  table  will  eonrey  Mmie  idea  of  the  actual,  and  eompamtive 
lengths  of  tbese  riven : 


SYirOPnCAL  TABLB  OF  THE  PRIKCIPAL  RiVKRS  OP  ASIA. 

Hties. 

Miles 

AftOH       -         .         -         - 

350 

Indas,  Jfulitf    - 

1,700* 

Alonta,  r«rci    - 

330 

Jomancs,  Jumna 

750 

Amardas,  Sufeed 

350 

Jordanes,  Jordan      - 

111 

Amoor     -        -        - 

S,943 

Jr«#A      -        -        -        . 

2,110 

Anuces,  Artu   •        •    .    - 

600 

Kolma    .... 

700 

Aria,irm 

885 

Lena       -        -        .        - 

2,069 

6auti«ufl,  Hoang'Ho 

2,900 

Maeander,  Aferue^  - 

180 

Chaberis,  Cauoery    -        ^ 

468 

726 

Cotiarifl,  Comdo^^  - 

2,300 

Mesolus^JSCt^noA      «       - 

686 

Cyrm,  Kur      -        -        . 

560 

Namadns,  Nerhuddah 

660 

Daix,  Ourdl     - 

964 

Nanagona,  Tapty     - 

410 

Dyardanee,  Burrampooter 

ftfiOQ 

Obe 

2,179 

JBnisei     •        •        «        • 

3,116 

Orontes,  AoKy 

225 

Eryiaanthns,  Btmwos 

265 

OvoBfJihon     - 

1,800 

700 

-ECbAy  Volga      -       - 

2,100 

Euphrates,  Buphrates 

1,530 

Sabaraciis,  Irrawaddy 

2/)90 

Ganges,  Gange$        -       ^ 

IfiSO 

Serus,  Maygue  •        -        - 

905 

Goeris,  Godcwery     •        ■• 

723 

Socanda,  AUrmk      - 
Tigris,  TigrU    ... 

240 

Halys,  KizU  Irmak  - 

570 

1,000 

Hypimis,  Kuban 

380 

ToungouMka      .... 

1,250 

Taxartes,  Sihon 

1,000 

Yang-tte-Kiang 

3,237 

13.  Thepincipal  cities  of  ancient  Asia  were,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Trapesus  Trebisonde,  Sinope  Sinub,  and  Heraclea  Erekli,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  Smyrna  Smyrna,  Ephesus  Aiasaluc, 
and  Halicamassus  JBoodroom,  on  the  ^goean  Sea;  Attalia 
Adalia,  Tarsus  Tersoos,  and  Issus  Oseler,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  Syria,  may  be  mentioned  Antiochia  Antakia  on  the 
R.  Orontes,  Sidon  Sayda  and  Tyrus  Soar,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea ;  Jerusalem  (or  Hierosolyma)  Jerusalem,  Damascus 
Damascus,3iyi  PalmjrraPaZmyra,in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  capital  of  Arabia  Petrcea  was  Petra  in  Wady  Mousa :  m 
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Arabia  Felix  were  lathrippa  Medina,  Macoraba  Mecca,  Sheba 
Scuidcy  and  Arabia  Felix  Aden :  in  Arabia  Deserta  were  Oma- 
num  Oman,  and  Gerrha  JSl  Katif,  The  chief  towns  of  Colchis 
were  Pityus  Soukoum,  and  JE^ ;  of  Iberia,  Sura  Surami,  and 
Zalissa  Tiflis :  of  Albania,  Albana  Niezabad,  and  Ga^tara 
Baku ;  of  Armenia,  Artaxata  Ardashat^  and  Tigranocerta  SerL 
The  most  important  cities  in  Assyria  were  Nineveh  Mosul,  and 
Ctesiphon  Al  Modain,  both  on  the  R.  Tigris ;  in  Mesopotamia 
were  Edessa  Orfa,  Charrae  Harran,  and  Nisibis  Nisibin ;  m 
Babylonia  were  Seleucia  Al  Modain,  and  Babylon  HillaL 

14.  Amongst  the  chief  cities  of  the  Persian  provinces  we 
may  mention  Ecbatana  Hamadan,  and  Rhages  liha  near  TV 
A^anin  Media ;  Susa  Shuster,  in  Susiana ;  Persepolis  Istakar, 
near  Shiraz ;  Carmana  Kerman,  in  Carmania ;  Hecatompylon 
Damahan,  in  Parthia;  Zadracarta  Goorgaun,  in  Hyrcania; 
Ar\2i  Herat,  and  Ortospana  iiTant/aAar,  in  Ariana ;  Pura  Pur  eg, 
and  Oraea  Havx,  in  Gedrosia.  In  India  intra  Gangem  were 
Taxila  Attock,  and  the  possessions  of  the  Malli,  both  on  the 
Indus  ;  Palimbothra  Patna,  and  Grange  Regia  Calcutta,  both 
on  the  Ganges ;  Barygaza  Baroche,  Perimuda  I.  Salsett,  and 
the  district  Male  Malabar,  on  the  Western  coast ;  Malange 
Madras,  and  Caliga  Calingapatam,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the 
Peninsula.  In  India  extra  Gangem  were  Adisaga  Ava  on 
the  R.  Sabaracus,  Besynga  Zittaung,  Agimoetha  Siam,  and 
the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  or  the  great  promontory  of  Malaga, 
To  the  Sinae  belonged  Thinae  Sai-Gon,  on  the  shores  of  the 
China  Sea,  and  Coccoranagara  Cambodia,  on  the  Cambodia  JR. ; 
the  metropolis  of  Serica  was  Sera  Singanfou,  on  a  branch  of 
the  great  river  Bautisus  or  Hoang-Mo.  The  chief  tiibes  in 
Scythia  extra  Imaum  were  theCEchardae,  Issedones,and  Chau- 
ranaci ;  in  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  were  the  Tectosaces,  Alani, 
Anaraci,  Cachassae,  and  Chorasmii.  The  principal  town  of 
Bactriana  was  Bactra  Balkli ;  in  Sogdiana  were  Maracanda 
Sumerkund,  and  Alexandria  Ultima  Kou1ian,ovi  the  R.  laxartes 
or  Sihon. 

MODERN  ASIA. 

16.  THE  fonndation  of  the  existing  divisions  of  Atia  may  be  readily  traced  in 
those,  we  have  already  mentioned  as  obtaining  amongst  the  ancients.  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  still  preserve  their  names,  and  form,  together  witli  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  a  great  part  of  Armenia,  the  Asiatic  part  of 
the  Turkish  Empire:  amongst  its  chief  cities  may  be  mentioned  Smyrna  on 
the  ^goean  Sea,  Arzroum,  Diarbekir,  Aleppo,  and  Danuuciu,  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris,  Tripoli  and  Acre  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Medi- 
terranean, and  Jenualem  between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Below  it  lies 
the  vast  conntry  of  ArafnOy  ruled  by  its  own  independent  chiefs  or  Imams :  its 
principal  cities  are  Medina  and  Mecca  near  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  Moclta 
and  Aden  near  tlie  Straits  of  Balh-el^Mandch,  Miucfzt  on  the  Eastern  coast 
opposite  Persia,  and  Bassora  at  its  N.  E.  comer  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
To  the  East  of  THirhey  and  Arabia   is   the  Kingdom  of  Persia,  extending 
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119  far  as  the  borders  of  the  ancient  Ariana  and  Gedroftla:  it  contains  tlie 
seven  provinces  of  Azerbtjan^  Okilany  Mazanderan,  Khoraian,  Irak,  Fargf 
and  Kemiatu  The  chief  cities  of  Penia  are  Tabriz,  Teheran^  and  Mushed, 
in  the  North;  Hamadan,  Kermant?uUi,tMd  Ispahan^*  in  the  West;  and  Shiraz, 
Musheer,  and  Kemian,  in  the  Soutb.  To  tlie  East  of  "Persia,  and  extending  beyond 
the  Indus  into  the  Northern  part  of  India,  is  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul,  containing 
the  two  great  provinces  Affghamstan  and  JBaloockistan :  its  principal  cities  are 
Cabul,  Candahar,  Kelat,  and  Cashmere,  India  follows  next  to  the  Eastward, 
extending  to  the  months  of  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Himaleh  Mountains  to  the 
Ocean ;  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of  it  is  nndor  the  dominion,  or  protection,  of  the 
British :  its  chief  cities  aro  La?wre^^,  Delhi,  Allahabad,  and  Catmandoo,  in  the 
North ;  Bombay,  Poonah,  and  Ooa,  in  the  West ;  Seringapatam,  Travancore,  and 
Madras,  in  the  South ;  Kuttach,  Calcutta,  and  Patna)  in  the  East. 

16.  Still  &rthcr  East  is  the  Birman  Bmpire,  including  Birmah  and  Pegu  ; 
the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Cochin-China,  and  Tonkin,  [or  the 
JEmpire  of  Annam  as  they  are  sometimes  called]  ;  and  the  peninsula  of  Malaya 
or  Malacca :  all  these  compose  the  great  JVans-Oangctie  peninsula  of  India. 
The  capital  of  Birmah  is  Ummerapoora ,  of  Pegu,  Pegu ;  of  Siam,  Siam  or 
Jtdhia ;  of  Cambodia,  Cambodia ;  of  Malacca,  Malacca ;  and,  of  Cochin^China, 
Toarhhoa.  Above  it  is  the  Empire  of  China,  washed  on  the  East  by  the  Padfte 
Ocean,  and  on  the  South  by  the  China  Sea ;  it  is  called  China  Proper,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Chinese  Tartary  or  Mongolia,  which  is  subject  to  it  This  last 
is  a  vast  extent  of  country,  stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  on  the  East, 
to  the  ridge  of  mountains  between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Irtish  on  the  West ;  and 
from  Uie  great  mountain-range  of  Yablonnoy  and  Sayansk  on  the  North,  to  the 
Himaleh  Mountains  and  the  Chinese  Wall  on  the  South.  The  principal  cities 
of  China  are  Canton  in  the  South,  Nankin  in  the  East,  and  Pekin  In  the  North : 
amongst  the  towns  of  Mongolia  we  may  notice  Holin  and  Karakum  in  the  centre 
of  the  country,  Mainwtchin  on  the  Bussian  frontier,  Cashgar  and  Yarkand 
towards  Independent  Tartcay,  and  Leh,  Gortope,  and  Lassa  above  India,  To 
the  West  of  Mongolia,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  Independent 
Tartary  or  Tataria  Proper,  which  touches  to  the  Sontii  on  the  kingdoms  of 
Persia  and  Cabid,  and  to  the  North  on  tlie  Bussian  produce  of  Tobolsk :  its  chief 
towns  are  Sumerkund,  Chiva,  and  Turkestan,  The  whole  Northern  part  of  Asia 
is  under  tlie  dominion  of  Bussia,  and  is  hence  called  Bussia  in  Asia  or  Asiatic 
Bussia :  it  is  likewise  named  Siberia,  and  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Frozen  ' 
Ocean,  on  the  East  by  the  Pacyic,  on  the  South  by  the  mountains  of  Yablonnoy 
and  Sayansk,  and  on  the  West  by  the  Ouralian  Chain,  which  (as  we  have  already 
seen)  separates  Asia  from  Europe.  The  principal  towns  of  Asiatic  Bussia  arc 
Astrakhan  ",  at  the  entrance  of  the  Volga  into  tiie  Caspian  Sea ;  Orenburg,  on  the 
Oural ;  Tobolsk,  on  the  B.  Irtish ;  Tomsk,  on  the  Obe ;  Irkoutsk,  near  the  Baikal 
Lake ;  and  Okotsk,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  to  an  arm  of  which  it  has  given 
name. 


'*  His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood 
City  of  old  or  modem  fiime,  the  seat 
Of  mightiest  empire.  fW>m  the  destined  walls 
Of  Cambalu,  seat  or  Cathaian  Can, 
And  Samarehand  by  Oms,  Temlr's  throne, 
To  Paquin  of  Sinoean  kings ;  and  thence 
To  Agra  and  Labor  of  Great  Mogul, 
Down  to  the  Golden  Chersonese;  or  where 
The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sat,  or  sinco 
In  Hispahan. 

MUton,  Par.  Lost,  Book  XI.  394. 

"  As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 
By  Astracan,  over  the  snowy  plains, 
Retires. 

Id.  Book  X.  432. 
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17.  To  the  S.  E.  of  tha  eonUneiU  of  Asia  is  a  gronp  of  immeiue  islands,  which 
are  commonly  described  as  the  Eatt  India  Itlandt,  though  some  have  ehosea  to 
call  them  by  the  coUectiTe  name  of  Austraiatia,  The  nearest  of  them  to  the  conti- 
nent is  Sumatra,  which  is  only  separated  from  Java  by  a  narrow  strait:  to  the  £.  of 
Sumatra  lie  Borneo^  Celebes,  OilolOy  New  Guinea,  Sec,,  and  to  the  South  of  all 
these  is  the  enormous  island  of  Australia,  (or  New  Holland,  as  it  is  called,)  which 
is  nearly  as  great  as  all  Europe  put  together;  below  it  lies  Van  IHemen's  Land. 
Several  of  these  ishuds  belong  to  the  Dutch,  but  the  dominloni  which  they  claim 
over  many  of  them,  is  rather  nominal  than  actual :  Australia,  Van  JMemen^s 
JUmd,  and  some  others,  belonging  to  the  British,  To  the  North  of  Borneo  lies 
a  large  group  of  islands  called  the  Philippines,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards :  and  still  &rther  North,  off  the  coast  of  Ckisiese  Tartary,  is  the  Etn- 
jnre  of  Japan,  consisting  of  several  ishuds,  as  Nipon,  Jesso,  Kiusiu,  Sikoke,  ami 
others.  The  name  of  Polynesia  is  applied  to  those  extensive  chains  of  islands  which 
lie  scattered  in  the  Pae^fle  Ocean  between  the  Equator  and  the  Southern  Tropic, 
to  the  Eastward  of  New  GhUnea  and  Australia :  it  is  also  considered  by  some  as 
including  the  ishuids  to  the  N.  of  the  Equator,  and  £.  of  China  and  Japan. 

18.  The  superficial  extent,  and  probable  population  of  e^h  country  in  AsUt^  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  MODERN  ASIA. 


Annam,  Empire  of  (indudhig  Cambodia,  Laos^  &c.) 
Arabia       ---,---- 

Australia  -------- 

Balooehistan      .---.-- 
Birmah,  Empire  of     -----        - 

Borneo       -------- 

Cabid,  Kingdom  of     -----       - 

Celebes 

China  Proper    ------- 

Coekin-CTdna  and  Tonkin  -       -       -       -       - 

Japan,  Empire  of       -----        - 

Jaoa'       -------- 

India  and  Ceylon       ------ 

Malaeea    -------- 

New  Chdnea       ------- 

New  Zeeland     ------- 

Persia,  Kingdom  of    -----        - 

PfUlippine  Ishinds      ------ 

Polynesia  (mcladlng  all  the  Asiatie  Islands  not 
mentioned  in  this  Table)  -        -        -        -        - 

Russia  in  Asia   ------- 

Siatn,  Kingdom  of      -----        - 

Sumatra     -------- 

Tartary,  Chinese        r        -        -        -        -        - 

Torfary,  Independent  -        -        ^        -        -        - 
Tiirhey,  Empire  of      -----        - 

Van  Udemen^s  Land  ------ 

Caspian  Sea       ------- 

Total  in  Modern  Asia    -    -    - 


Square  Miles, 
385,300 
850,a00 
3,333,800 
115,000 
807,700 
317,000 
313,000 

57,900 
064,300 

76,100 
108,800 

30,800 
907,300 

64,500 
847,300 

75,800 
438,300 

83,100 

160,800 

3,583,600 

61,300 

130,200 

8|808,000 

803,300 

357,600 

19,300 

118,300 


15,536,300 


Souls. 
14,500,000 
11,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,003 
10,500,000 

7,000,000 
13,000,000 

4,000,000 
143,100,000 

3,500,000 
30,000,000 

4,500,000 
136,500,000 

8,500,000 

8,000,000 

500,000 

15,000,000 

3,500,000 

10,000,000 
13,000,000 

4,000,000 
10,000,000 
14,000,000 

5,500,000 

14,000,000 

30,000 


475,030,000 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AFRICA  vel  LIBYAN 


1.  AFRICA  was  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Mediter 
ranean  Sea,  on  the  W,  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
East  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea :  it  was  separated 
from  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Stiez,  (which  is  only  60  miles 
across,)  though  many  of  the  older  authors  made  the  Nile  the 
common  boundaiy  between  the  two  continents.  The  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  little  more  than  the  Nortliern  half  of 
Africa  |  out,  according  to  some  of  their  traditions  ^  tliey  had 
completely  sailed  round  it  by  steering  Westward  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  entering  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  after  a  perilous  navigation  of  three  years :  the  truth 
of  this,  however,  is  exceedingly  problematical.  Though  Africa 
is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  all  Europe,  it  is  by  far  less 
important ;  from  its  lying  so  immediately  under  the  Sun,  the 
maritime  parts  only  are  inhabited,  the  inland  country  being  a 
vast  sandy  desert.  There  is  no  cultivation,  except  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  river  or  spring,  all  the  rest  being  one  wide 
tract  of  utter  desolation ;  and  hence,  these  cultivated  places 


1  .^liifl  caadens  aiutris  et  lampade  PhoeM 
.£stifeto  Libye  torquetur  subdita  Cancro, 
Aut  ingenB  Ados  latus,  ant  pan  teitla  tenia. 

SU.  Ital.  I.  IJM. 

— columnat  vlMmk  reciiafl 

Afiic&« 

Hot.  Catm,  II.  xriii.  6. 

Africa  terra  triamphis 

DlTcii.  Vwff.  ^n.  IV.  37. 

*  Ai^uij  fikv  ydp  dtiXol  ittvTTJv,  lov<ra  irtpLppvToCf  irXj)v  S(rov  aiTijsnp^i: 
ri/v  'Affiipf  ovpi^cc.  Nccw  rov  Atyvirrliav  aaviKtioQ  irpwrov  rCiviifiiisiSfttv, 
Karaii^avrog,  Be  &iriirtii\lf€  ^oivixag  dvopag  trXoioKTi,  IvriiKautvos  ic  t6^ 
Siritrv  h*  *HpaK\titiav  (TrijXIaiv  dutTrXknv  T^vg  Ig  ri)v  /9opi|ti}v  ^dXaffffav,  Kai 
otrria  ig  AXytflrTOV  dmKvifff^ai.  'Op/*j|^6Vr€c  &v  ol  ^oiviKtg  Ik  rijg  'Epv^pf/c 
^aXdaarig,  firXcoy  r^y  voritiP  dakafftrav  *  ^Kvg  Sk  yivoiro  ^ivoTrwpov, 
irpoaiaxovTtg  av  (rw(ip€ifKOV  H^v  ynVt  Vva  iKdorort  r^g  Aifivfig  trX^ovTeg 
'Yivoiaro,  Kai  fiiviiFKOv  rbv  afiifrov*  ^tpitravrtg  S*Av  rbv  oXtop,  iirXeov^  wffrt 
ivo  iriiav  BuktX^dvnov,  rpir^  irii  rafi^avrcf  'HpaKXrftag  9TriXag,  dfriKovTO 
ig  AlyvwTov.  xal  eXcyoy,  ifioi  fUv  oh  vkttA,  aXXy  ^i  Sri  rcy,  itg  xeptnXwovTtg 
rijv  AiQvnv,  rbv  n'tXiov  iffTOP  ic  ^«  ^«4*«- 

Herod.  1\.  42. 
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appearing  like  islands,  or  oaseSy  in  the  great  desert,  caused 
some  of  the  ancients  to  compare  the  whole  continent  to  a  Pan- 
ther's skin,  dotted  as  it  were  with  spots  of  fertility,  surrounded 
by  a  brown  and  burning  desert. 

2.  The  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with  Africa  long  before 
the  Romans,  called  it  Libya.  The  two  names  (like  those  of 
Europe  and  Asia,)  were  at  first  applied  only  to  portions  of  the 
continent ;  Libya  referring  alone  to  the  little  territory  of  Barca, 
opposite  to  Gi-eece  (where  the  colony  of  Cyrene  was  latterly 
founded),  and  Africa  denoting  a  small  part  of  Tunis  opposite 
Sicily,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Syrtis  Mmor.  It  was  witn  this 
last  part  that  the  Romans  were  first  acquainted  :  and  hence,  iii 
the  same  manner  that  the  Greeks  called  all  the  people  of  the 
continent  Libyes,  because  they  found  them  belonging  to  the 
same  tawny  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  province, 
where  they  had  first  become  acquainted  with  them,  the 
Romans,  for  the  same  reason,  named  tliem  Africans. 

3.  The  names  Libya  and  Africa  (like  those  of  Europe  and  Asia)  were  both  said 
to  be  derived  from  two  women,  who  once  figured  in  the  mythological  history  of 
the  contment ;  but  there  are  much  more  probable  reasons  given  for  their  adoption. 
Libya  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
Lehabim  (or  Lubim),  tlie  descendants  of  Mizraim,  who  settled  in  Bgypt;  for  it 
seems  very  likely  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim,  in  the  extension  of  their  domi- 
nions, should  possess  himself  of  the  province  next  his  &ther'B  territory ;  and  the 
similarity  between  Lchab-im  (or  Lub-im)  and  the  Greek  Lib-ya,  appears  to  fix  this 
settlement  in  the  province  of  Libya.  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  was  next  to  Sicily, 
and  was  first  visited  by  the  Phcenicians,  who  found  it  so  exceedingly  fruitful,  and 
increased  this  fertility  so  much  by  their  own  exertions,  that  in  the  course  of  years 
it  became  the  greatest  granary  of  Earope',  and  the  place  whence  Rome  drew  vast 
quantities  of  com ;  for  this  reason  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  Phoenicians  named 
/  it  Africa,  from  a  word  in  tlieir  language  which  signifies  ears  of  com ;  and  there  ia 
still  a  city  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  which  has  preserved  the  original  name  of  Africa 
to  the  present  day. 

4.  Amongst  the  principal  mountains  of  Africa  we  may  men- 
tion Atlas  Mons"*,  W.  A  this  or  Tedla,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  North  Western  part  of  the  continent  fi:om  the  coast 
opposite  the  Fortunate  Islands  to  Carthage  and  Cape  Bon : 
it  has  many  branches  or  arms,  the  Southernmost  of  which 
serve  as  the  boundaries  between  the  cultivated  provinces  and 


^  Quldquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis. 

Hot*  Carm.  I.  L  10. 
Frumenti  quantum  mctit  Africa. 

Id,  Sat,  II.  iii.  87. 

*  Qnantus  crat,  mons  &ctu8  Atlas.    Jam  barba  comaqae 

In  silvas  abennt ;  jugu  sunt  humerique  manusque; 

Quod  caput  ante  fuit,  summo  est  in  monte  cacumen ; 
.  Ossa  lapis  fiunt.    Turn  partes  anctus  in  omnes 

Crevit  in  immensum  (sic  Di  statuistis),  et  omne 

Cum  tot  sideribus  coelum  r«quievit  in  iUo. 

OwL  Met,  IV.  656. 
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the  great  LibysB  Deserta*,  or  Desert  of  Sahara.  This  enor- 
mous desert  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Nile,  and  nearly 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  River  Nigir, 
being  about  2,600  miles  long,  and  1,100  broad.  To  the  East 
of  M*.  Atlas  is  the  Mons  Ater,  now  called  Soudah  and  Black 
Harutsh,  which  partly  formed  the  boundary  between  the  old 
provinces,  Tripolitana  and  Phazania,  as  it  does  still  between 
Tripoli  and  Fezzan.  The  ranges  of  mountains  inclosing  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  were  named  after  the  countries  which  they 
separated  from  it ;  thus,  the  Western  range  vras  called  Libycus 
Wfons,  and  the  Eastern  range  Arabicus  Mons  or  Gebel  Mo- 
kattem.  Between  the  latter  and  the  Red  Sea  there  was  a  much 
more  elevated  chain,  which  frimished  the  kings  of  Egypt  not 
only  with  very  valuable  marble,  but  with  precious  stones  and 
gold ;  it  had  several  names,  as  Alabastrinus  Mons,  Porphyritus 
Mons,  Niger  Lapis  Mons,  Smaragdus  Mons,  &c.  The  land 
gradually  becomes  more  high,  as  we  ascend  the  Nile ;  at  the 
sources  of  which  it  attains  such  a  great  elevation,  that  the 
ancients  fancied  it  touched,  and  supported,  the  heavens ;  hence, 
they  named  it  LunsB  Montes,  wnich  appellation  it  has  pre- 
served to  our  own  day,  in  that  of  Gebel  Komri  or  Mountains 
of  the  Moon.  It  is  this  immense  chain,  which  is  supposed 
completely  to  intersect  the  continent,  from  the  Strait  of  JBa6-eZ- 
Mandeb  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia :  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  known  it  by  several  names,  besides  that  of  the  Lunar 
Mountains,  as  Barditus  M.,  Mesche  M.,  and  Ion  M.,  which 
last  may  still  be  traced  in  that  of  Kong  at  the  source  of  the 
Nigir.  There  is  another  chain  of  mountains  of  considerable 
elevation,  which  v^as  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  extends 
along  the  Eastern  and  Southern  coasts  of  Africa  vrith  little 
interruption,  from  C  Guardafui  to  the  C.  of  Good  Hope : 
opposite  to  Madagascar  it  is  called  the  Mountains  of  Lupata^ 
and  has  been  described  by  some,  whimsically  enough,  as  the 
Spine  of  the  World\ 

5.  The  elevation  of  these,  and  some  other  great  mountains  of  Africa,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table : 


'As  when  a  beare  and  tygre,  being  met 
In  cmelle  fight  on  Lybicke  ocean  wide, 
Espye  a  traveller  witli  feet  snrbet, 
Whom  they  in  eqnall  pray  hope  to  divide, 
They  stint  their  strife  and  him  assayle  on  everie  side. 

SpetueTy  Faxry  Qyeene,  II.  ii.  22. 

®  Very  much  in  accordance  with  the  notion  in  Ovid.  Met.  1. 803,  of  stones  being 
the  bones  of  the  earth : 

Magna  parens  terra  est :  lapidcs  in  corpore  tcrrso 
Ossa  reor  dici. 

See  also  Note  4,  mpra. 
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SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS 
OF  AFRICA. 


Feet. 

Feet 

Adduo-ii.iAbyiHnia) 

3,441 

Lupaia,  M«.  of  - 

10,000 

Ater  M.,  Soudah 

6,000 

Madagatear  (highest  pc.  in) 

11/KN> 

Atlas  M.,  Atlas  (highest  p(.) 

12,240 

mtmofsddt(CA^ChodUope) 

10,000 

Ccaiieroons  M.  (Biqfra) 

13,000 

Pico,  Peak  of  (Azoret) 

7,223 

Clarence  M.  (Fernando  Po) 

10,700 

Pouee  M.  {Mtmritivs) 

2,7go 

Comp<uherg{CuifGifodHope) 

9fi€0 

Itogg€wU(C.qfGoodH&pe) 

8/)00 

Diana'i  Peak  (St.  Hdena) 

3,603 

BuivOf  Pico  (Madeira) 

6,162 

Bippebahar  M.  (Abyuwia) 

4,427 

SdLaze  M.  (Bourbon) 

9,600 

IHxan^.(Abymnia) 

4,664 

Sennaar,  City  of        -        - 

6,000 

Feiratus  M.,  Apkroune 

6,000 

Sierra  Leone^  Sugar  Loaf  - 

4,000 

GtQom  M".  (Abytnnia)       - 

14,000 

Sneetaoberg(CdtfGoodHope) 
Table  M.  (C.  qfGood  Hope) 

10/)00 

Ion  M.,  Kong    -        -        - 

20,000 

3,582 

Lcmudmon  (Abyttinia) 

6,107 

Teneriffe,  Peai  of     -        - 

12,254 

Lior^sHead{C,q/VfoodBope) 

2,160 

1,000 

Lnnie  M*.,  Komri 

15,000 

JHttan  ce'^ctmAa(faighest  pt.) 

0^400 

6.  One  of  the  principal  countries  in  Africa  known  \xy  the  an- 
cients was  Mauretania,  now  Morocco^  FeZj  and  the  Western 
half  of  Allien  \  it  lay  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  continent,  oppo- 
site to  Spam,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  over  against  the 
PortunatsB  Insulse  or  Canary  Islands^  past  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, and  a  considerable  distance  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  was  latterly  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana  Fez  ^na  Morocco ^  Mauretania  Csesariensw  Western  Al- 
giers, and  Mauretania  Sitifensis  Central  Algiers.  To  the  E. 
of  these  was  the  province  of  Numidia,  or  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  State  of  Algiers :  it  was  much  smaller  than  the  old  kingdom 
of  Numidia,  which  included  the  two  above-mentioned  provmces 
of  CaBsariensis  and  Sitifensis.  Farther  East,  and  still  bordering 
upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  the  province  of  Africa,  now 
Tunis  and  Tripoli ;  it  was  latterly  divided  into  threeparts,  viz. 
Zeugitana  Northern  Tunis,  Byzacena  Southern  Tunis,  and 
Tripolitana  Tripoli.  Beyond  tnis  was  the  province  of  Libya 
or  JBarca,  stretching  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  sub- 
divided into  Cyrenaica,  Marmarica,  and  Libya  Exterior,  the 
last  being  next  to  Egypt,  and  the  first  next  to  TripoR. 
iEgyptus  or  Egypt  extended  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the 
common  boundary  between  the  two  continents :  it  included  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  as  far  South  as  the  Cataract  of  Syene  or 
Es'Souan,  and  bordered  to  the  East  on  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Egypt  was  subdivided  into  three  parts  :  the  Nortliem 
was  called  ^gyptus  Inferior  Bahri  or  Lower  Egypt',  the 
Central,  Heptanomis  (vel  Arcadia)  Vostani  or  Middle  Egypt ; 
and  the  Southern,  iEgyptus  Superior  (vel  Thebais)  Saul  or 
Upper  Egypt. 
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7.  To  the  S.  of  Egypt  was  a  vast  tract  of  country  named 
Ethiopia  sub  iEgypto,  and  corresponding  with  the  modern 
divisions  of  Nubia,  Sennaar,  and  Abyssinia,  together  with 
portions  of  Kordofan  and  Dar-Fur.     It  touched  to  the  East- 
ward on  the  Red  Sea,  and  extended  as  far  Southward  as  the 
limits  of  the  Terra  Incognita :  to  the  West  it  bordered  on 
the  vast  regions  of  Libya  Interior,  into  the  deserts  of  which  it 
extended,  and  was,  therefore,  separated  from  it  by  no  fixed 
boundary.     It  contained  the  two  great  Empires  of  Meroe  now 
Nubia  and  Sennaar ,  and  Auxume  now  Abyssinia.     Gaetulia, 
or  Southern  Barbary,  extended  from  the  Southern  limits  of 
Mauretania  and  Numidia,  to  the  edge  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara ; 
indeed,  many  of  the  Gastulian  tribes  were  to  be  met  with  in  the 
various  Oases  of  the  Desert  itself,  and  hence  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Tuarich.     Below 
the  province  of  Tnpolitana  lay  Phazania  or  Fezzan,  and  the 
dominions  of  the  Garamantes,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Tibboo  and  Fezzaneers  of  our  own  times : 
they  were  a  very  important  nation,  and  extended  a  long  way  to 
the  Southward,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  R.  Gir.     The  remain- 
der of  what  the  ancients  knew  of  Africa,  was  called  by  them  in 
a  general  way  Libya  Interior,  although  its  Southernmost  part, 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  knowledge,  was  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of -/Ethiopia  Interior.     It  was  inhabited  by 
several  tribes  of -/Ethiopians,  such  as  the  Nigritae  in  Spudan, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nigir,  the  Hesperii  Sthiopes  on  the 
borders  of  the  Gulf  of  f^inea,  and  manjr  others.     The  island 
of  Madeira,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  appears  to  have 
been  named  Junonia;  below  it  were  the  Fortunatce  Insulce'  or 
Canary  Islands,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  blessed  after  death.     To  the  South  of  these 
last,  off  C  Verde,  are  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  with  which  the 
ancients  were  unacquainted,  as  was  also  the  case  with  another 
group  lying  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Canaries,  and  called  by  us  the 
Azores  or  Western  Islands-    Off  Aromata  Pr.  C.  Guardnfui, 
the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  continent,  was  Dioscoridis  f.  or 
Socotra. 


7  Nos  manet  Oceanua  circumvagus :  arra,  beata 

Petamus  arva,  divites  et  insalas ; 

Reddlt  ubi  Cererem  tellas  inarata  quotannis, 

£t  imputata  floret  usque  vinea ; 
Germinat  et  nunquam  fallentis  termes  oliva?, 

Suamque  puUa  flcus  ornat  arborem ; 
McUa  cav&  manant  ex  iliee ;  montibuB  altis 
Levis  crepante  lympha  destlit  pede,  &c. 

Hoi\Epod,X\1.4l, 
F 
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8.  The  varioas  sizes  of  these  conntries,  compared  with  each  othery  may  be  seen 
firom  the  foUowing  table : 


STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  ANCIENT  AFRICA. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Sq.  Miles, 

JEgyytna  Inferior    - 

19,700 

Libya  Interior 

4,434,530 

-^^gyptus  Superior  - 

70,400 

Marroarica   .        .        > 

50,700 

Ethiopia  sub  i^Spypto      - 

094,400 

Manretania  Caesariensis  - 

42,900 

Byzaoena 

80,700 

Mauretania  Sitifensis    .- 

17,800 

Cyrcnaica       -        -         - 

60,000 

Mauretanla  Tingitana    - 

fiO,100 

DioBcoridia  I.           -        . 

1,050 

Numidia       - 

22,000 

Fortnnatfe  Insnlae  - 

2,900 

Tripolitana    -        -        . 

117,500 

Heptanomis    ... 

31,900 

Zeugitana     - 

7,100 

Janonial.       ... 
Libya  Exterior 

520 
54,800 

Total    -    - 

5,725,600 

9.  The  principal  rivers  of  Africa  are,  in  Mauretania,  the  Phut 
Tensift,  Asama  Morbea,  and  Subur  Seboo,  which  enter  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  besides  the  Molochath  Moulouia,  and  China- 
laph  Shelliff  which  run  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  the 
Southern  part  of  Numidia,  upon  the  edge  of  the  great  desert, 
is  Savus  fl.  Zaaby  which  runs  into  the  Lake  of  Melgig  and 
never  reaches,  the  sea.  The  Bagradas  Myerdah  rises  in 
Numidia,  and  passing  through  the  midst  of  2^ugitana,  enters 
the  Mediterranean  between  iJtica  and  Carthage.  The  Nilus* 
NilCf  has  two  sources,  one  a  long  way  to  the  West  of  the 
other:  the  Western  and  true  source  rises  near  the  Lunar 
Mountains,  and  forms  the  Balir  el  Abiad  or  White  H, ;  but 
the  Eastern  source  lies  in  the  terptory  of  the  Axomitas  or 
Abyssinians,  and  forms  the  Astapus  fl.  Bahr  el  Azergue  or 
Blue  Nile :  these  two  arms  unite  at  Halfaia,  about  midway 
between  Sevnaar  and  Meroii ;  and  together  form  the  great 
river  which  runs  through  Nubia  and  Egypt  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  Nile  was  the  greatest  river  with  which  the 
ancients  were  at  all  acquainted :  besides  the  tributaries  above 
mentioned,  it  has  likewise  another,  called  the  Astaboras  Ta- 
cazzcy  which  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  a  little  below  Meroii. 
The  Gir®,  still  called  DJyr,  rises  near  the  true  source  of  the 
Nile,  and  runs  in  a  N.  W .  direction  into  the  Libya  Palus  or 
Z.  Tchad,  To  the  S.  and  W.  of  it  is  the  great  river  Nigir, 
Quorra  (or  Quolla),  the  course  and  termination  of  which  were 


>  pingui  flomine  Nilus, 


Ciim  refluitcampis,  et  jam  se  condidit  alveo. 

Virg.JEn.lX,  31, 

^  Quos  vagus  hnmectat  Cinyps,  et  proximns  hortis 
Hosperidum  Triton,  et  Qir  notissimus  amnis 
^Ethiopnm,  siroiU  mentitus  gurgite  NUam. 

Chmdian,  in  1.  Canf.Stih  I.  251, 
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for  ages  enveloped  in  great  uncertainty.  It  rises  in  the  West- 
em  part  of  the  continent,  above  the  country  of  the  Hesperii 
^thiopes  in  Western  Guinea,  and  runs  for  an  immense  dis- 
tance, generally  in  an  Eastern  direction,  till  it  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea :  it  likewise  communicates  with  the  Libya  Palus 
X-.  Tchad,  and  at  certain  times  (if  not  always)  as  it  is  thought, 
with  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  In  the  Westernmost  part  of  Africa 
there  are  many  rivers  running  into  the  Atlantic,  concerning 
which  the  ancients  knew  little  more  than  their  names ;  such 
as  the  Daradus  or  Senegal  near  C.  Verde,  the  Bambotus  Gam- 
bia, the  Nia  or  Mio  Cfrande,  and  the  Massitholus  or  Rokelle 
which  enters  the  sea  at  Sierra  Leone. 

10.  There  are  several  important  rivers  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  continent,  of  which  the  ancients  never  even  heard. 
Amongst  these  we  may  mention  the  Zahir  or  Congo,  which 
rises  near  the  Equator ;  and,  after  separating  the  two  states  of 
Congo  and  Loango,  runs  into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean :  below 
it  are  other  rivers  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  Lelunda, 
Coanza,  and  JBembarooghe.  The  Gariep  or  Orange  R. 
waters  the  Southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  partly  forms  the 
boundary  of  oiu*  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  it  runs 
nearly  across  the  continent,  in  a  Westerly  direction,  and  enters 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Cape  Voltas.  On  the  Eastern 
coast  of  Africa  are  the  Rivers  Laurenzo  Marquez,  which  runs 
into  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Inhambane,  Sofala,  and  Cuama  (or 
Zambeze)  the  greatest  of  the  whole :  all  these  run  into  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

11.  The  following  table  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  actual  and  comparative 
lengths  of  these  rivers : 


SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  RIVERS  OF  AFRICA. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Ami»9aga,  Kebir 

80 

-GiT,l)Jt/r-        -        .        - 

1,100 

Amma,  Morbea  -        -        - 

200 

Grande     -        -        -        - 

340 

Astaboras,  Taeazze    - 

650 

Laurenzo  Marquez    - 

470 

AstxpuB,  Blue  Nile    - 

840 

Lelunda    -        -        .        - 

420 

'Bagndna,  Mqjerdah  - 

260 

Loz^          ...        - 

385 

Bambotus,  Gambia     - 

1,202 

Massitholus,  J?o*c/fe  - 

270 

Bembarooghe     -        -        - 

430 

Molochatb,  Moulouia 

165 

Caeheo      -        -        -        - 

260 

m^lr,QuoUa     - 

2,200 

Camartaica        .        .        - 

290 

Kilus,  i\rite 

2,700 

Camtoot    -        -        -        - 

210 

Orange  or  Gariep 

805 

ChfauUaph,  SheUif     - 

236 

Phut,  Teniifi    - 

145 

Chretes,  iVoon    .        .        - 

135 

Rhaptus,  Qui/i»ia7ici- 

900 

Coanza     -        -        -        - 

470 

Savus,  Zoo^       ... 

340 

Conffo  or  Zahir  -        -        - 

1^0 

Sqfala       .        .        -        - 

300 

Daradus,  Senegal 

1,640 

Subur,  Seboo      -        -        - 

185 

Finely       ...        - 

275 

Triton,  Cabet     -        -        - 

165 

FUh,Ot.   -        -        -        . 

220 

VsaT,(hue 

125 

GaurUi     .... 

175 

Zambeze  or  Cuama    . 

1,130 

F  2 
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12,  The  principal  cities  of  ancient  Africa  were,  in  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  bala  Sallee  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Tingis  Tangier ^ 
Abyla  Ceutay  and  Rusadir  MeliUa,  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  In  Mauretania  Caesariensis  were  Siga  Taknm- 
breety  Cartenna  MustagennaUy  and  Caesarea  near  the  mouth  of 
the  JR.  Shellify  all  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  in  Mauretania 
Sitifensis  were  Saldse  Dellyz,  Igilgilis  Zezeli,  likewise  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Sitifis  Seteef  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
In  Numidia  were  Hippo  Regius  Bona,  and  Tabraca  TabarcOy 
on  the  shores  of  the  Internum  Mare,  Cirta  (vel  Constantina) 
Cosantinay  and  Theveste  Tiffeshy  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  principal  cities  in  Zeugitana  were  Hippo  Zarytus  Bizertay 
Utica  Porto  Farina,  Carthago  (v.  Carchedon)  Carthagey  and 
Tunes  Tunis,  all  on  or  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  Byzacena  we  may  mention  Hadrumetum  Susa,  Leptis 
Minor  Lempta,  and  Tacape  CabeSy  on  the  sea-coast;  with 
Capsa  Gaffsa,  in  the  interior.  In  Tripolitana  were  Sabrata 
Saoarty  (Ek  Tripoliy  and  Leptis  Magna  Lebida ;  in  Cyrene 
were  Berenice  Bengazi,  Barce  Barcay  ApoUonia  Marsa  Susoy 
and  Cyrene  Kuren ;  in  Marmarica  were  PaUurus  Bomba, 
Antipyrgus  Toubrouky  Catabathmus  Salloumey  and  Augila 
Angela :  all  these  were  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  as  was  also  Ammon  Siwah  the  principal  city  of  Libya 
Exterior. 

13.  The  chief  cities  in  Lower  Egypt  were  Parcetonium 
Bareton,  Alexandria  Alexandriay  Pelusmm  Tinehy  and  Heli- 
opolis  Matarieh:  in  Heptanomis  we  may  notice  Memphis 
nearly  opposite  Cairo,  Arsinoe  Medinet-el-Faioum,  and  Anti- 
no'e  Enseneh:  in  Upper  Egypt  were  Lycopolis  Es-Siouty 
Ptolemais  Hermii  Menshiehy  Coptos  Ghoufty  Thebse  (vel 
Diospolis)  Medinet  Tabuy  and  Syene  JEs-souan,  In  the  king- 
dom of  Meroe  we  find  Premnis  Ibriniy  Napata  Mograty 
Mero'e  near  Chandiy  and  Sirbitum  Sennaar :  to  the  Axomitse 
belonged  Auxume  Axum,  and  Aduli  Zulla-,  The  chief  town 
of  the  Garamantes  was  Garama  Genna:  in  Libya  Interior  we 
may  mention  Ischeri  on  the  R.  Sharyy  Gira  Old  Bimie,  Ta- 
gama  Tagama,  and  Nigira  Metropolis  Tombuctoo. 

MODERN  AFniCA. 
14.  THE  modern  divisions  of  Africa  are  altered  but  little  from  those  of  tlie 
ancients,  so  &r  as  they  were  acquainted  with  the  continent.  In  its  N.  W.  extre- 
mity is  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Tingitana, 
and  composed  of  the  two  states  Morocco  and  Fer^tiie  latter  of  which  lies  opposite 
to  Spain;  its  chief  cities  are  Morocco,  Sallee,  Fez,  Tangier,  and  Tettion:  to  the 
East  of  Morocco  is  the  State  of  Algiers,  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Cffisa- 
riensis,  Sitifensis,  and  Nnmidia,  or  those  countries  which  for  a  long  period  of 
time  constituted  the  Kingdom  of  Numidia ;  its  chief  cities  are  Tremezen,  Oran, 
Algiert,  Siget/a,  Cosantina,  and  Bona.    Farther  East,  and  extending  to  the 
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extremity  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  lies  the  State  of  7}unu^  comprisiug  ilic  old 

proYinces  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacena;  its  chief  cities  are  Bizertay  Tunis,  Ham- 

mamet,  Africa,  and  Cabes.  Beyond  this  we  meet  with  the  extensive  State  of  Tnpoli, 

includim?  the  ancient  Tripolltana;  its  most  important  cities  are  Tripoli,  Mesurata, 

and  Zafferan.  To  the  S.  of  Tripoli  is  the  Kingdom  of  Fezzan,  the  ancient  Phazania, 

the  metropolis  of  which  is  Mourzouk,    Barca,  which  lies  between  Tripoli  and  the 

froDtien  of  Egypt,  is  dependant  upon  the  fonner  state ;  its  principal  towns  are, 

Be9igazi,  Barca,  and  Dema.  The  limits  of  Egypt  remain  unchanged :  its  principal 

cities  now  are,  in  Loicer  Egypt,  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Damiatta,  and  Cairo;  in 

Central  Egypt,  Behenese,  Melmei,Kad  Ei-Siout ;  in  Upper  Egypt, Ghouft,  Etneh, 

and  Ee-Soutm.    To  the  South  of  Egypt  lies  Nubia,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meroe, 

now  broken  op  into  several  little  governments,  by  far  the  most  important  of  which 

vsSemuxar;  iischief  towns  are  IbHm,I)angola,CJiandi,  tind  Sennaar.  Below  this, 

again,  is  the  Kingdom  ofAbymnia,  corresponding  with  the  old  territory  of  the 

Axomitse ;  amongst  its  chief  towns  may  be  mentioned  Gondar,  Shire,  and  Zcyla. 

15.  In  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Libya  Interior  are  several  states,  extending  along 

the  banks  of  the  Gir  and  Nigir,  from  Nubia  and  Sennaar,  quite  to  the  Atlantic 

Ocean.  Next  to  Nubia  are  Kordqfan  and  Dar^Fur,  with  their  respective  capitals 

Obeydh  and  Cobbe :  to  the  W.  of  them  is  Dar-Saley  (or  Waday),  the  chief  town  of 

which  is  Wara,    On  the  E.  side  of  the  libya  Palus  lies  Beghanm,  with  its  capital 

of  the  same  name;  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Lake  is  Kanem,  the  metropolis  of  which  is 

Mao»;  and  on  its  Western  side  is  Bomou,  the  chief  cities  of  which  are  New  Birnie 

and  Kouka.    Beyond  these,  to  the  Westward,  is  the  extensive  territory  of  Howsga, 

stretching  for  a  great  distance  alouof  the  banks  of  the  Nigir ;  in  it  arc  the  citien 

of  Kanoo,  Kathrta,  and  Sackatoo.  All  these  latter  territories  belong  to  the  country 

which,  from  its  black  population  (called  Nigritie  by  the  ancients),  has  been  named 

Soudan  or  Nigritia.    From  hence  to  the  Ocean  there  is  a  multitude  of  little  states, 

scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Nigir,  Senegal,  Gojnhia,  Rio  Grande,  kc. ;  the 

Western  part  of  this  region,  lying  towards  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  is  frequently 

called,  from  these  two  rivers,  Setiegambia.    To  the  South  of  it,  at  the  moutli  of  the 

rivers  Rokelle  and  Camaranca,  is  the  Britith  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,    The 

coast  of  Guinea  is  that  part  of  Africa,  which  runs  in  a  parallel  line  with  the 

Equator  and  about  5°  to  the  North  of  it ;  it  is  divided  into  the  Grain-Coast,  the 

Icory-Coast,  the  Gold-Coast,  and  the  Slave-Coast,  and  contains  many  kingdoms, 

amongst  which  is  that  of  Askantee. 

16.  The  Soutiiem  part  of  the  continent,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
likewise  contains  several  kingdoms  and  states,  though  but  little  can  be  said  con- 
cerning them.  On  the  Western  coast,  about  midway  between  Guinea  and  the 
Cape  cfGood  Hopc,^e  the  kingdoms  of  Loango,  Congo,Angola,  Matand)a,L'ubolo, 
and  Benguela:  these  states  are  somethnes  distinguished  by  the  collective  name  of 
Loirer  Guinea.  The  colony  of  tlie  Cape  qf  Good  Hope  (the  country  of  the  Hottentots) 
occupies  the  whole  Southern  extremity  of  AJrica;  it  belongs  to  the  British, 
and  is  divided  into  several  districts,  the  capital  of  which  is  Cape  Town,  To  the  N. 
of  it  dwell  the  Koranas,  the  Bichuanas,  and  many  other  savage  tribes.  On  the 
Eastern  coast,  above  the  Cape  Colony,  are  the  Kaffers,  the  Tambookies, 
Mambookies,  and  other  tribes,  scarcely  possessing  any  civilization.  Between 
these  last  and  the  great  river  Zambeze,  or  Cuama,  lies  the  extensive  country  of  itfo- 
caranga  (or  Mononu)tapa,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)^  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
states, as  Jfo^opa,  Monica,  Botonga,  Sofala,  Sabia,Inhanibane,  &c.  To  the  North 
of  it  is  the  territory  of  Mommbique,  which  has  given  name  to  the  channel  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  runs  between  the  main  and  the  great  island  of  Madagascar, 
To  the  N.  of  Moiambique  lie  Zanzibar,  Ajan,  and  several  other  districts,  inha- 
bited by  barbarous  tribes,  concerning  whom  very  little  is  known. 

1 7.  At  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  Mozandnque  Cliannel  are  the  Comoro  IsleSy 
inhabited  by  a  harmless  and  well-disposed  race  of  people ;  beyond  them  to  the  N.E. 
lie  several  groupsof  islands,  chiefly  belongingto  the  British,  amongstwhich  weroay 
mention  the  Seychelle  Is,  in  the  Mak4  Archipelago,  The  Island  of  Socotra,  the 
ancient  Dioscoridis  I.,  lies  off  C.  Gtmrdqfui  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Africa,  and  is 
under  the  dominion  of  Arrdfia.  To  the  E.  of  Madagascar  He  the  three  islands  called 
Bourbon,  Mauritius  {or  I.  of  France),  andRoderigtie,  of  which  the  two  last  belong  to 
the  English,  and  the  first  to  the  French,  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  South  of  the 
Cocut  ofGuinea,tixe  the  islands  of  Feriuind/}  Po,  Prince's  L,St.  Thomas,AnnoBon, 
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St.  Helena^  and  Ascetutum :  of  these,  St.  Helena  hndFertuindo  Po  belong  to  Britain ; 
Prince**  /.,  St.  Tliomas^  and  Amio  Botiy  are  claimed  by  Portugal.  In  the  Nortli 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  the  Cape  Verde  Islandt,  which  lie  off  Cape  Verde,  and  belonj^ 
to  Portugal -J  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Ishuids  are  under  tlie  dominion  oi  Spain, 
and  lie  farther  North  off  the  lower  extremity  of  Morocco.  Above  the  Canary  Is. 
are  the  Madeiras ;  and  considerably  to  the  West  of  the  latter  are  the  Azores  or 
Western  Islands :  both  the  last  groups  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese. 

18.  The  superficial  extent  and  probable  population  of  the  principal  countries  in 
Africa  will  be  seen  by  tlie  following  table. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  MODERN  AFRICA. 


Abyssinia       -        -        -        -        - 

Algiers   ------ 

Azores  Is.       •        '        '        ^        ' 
Barca    ------ 

Bourbon  J.     -        -        -        -        - 

Canary  Is.     -        -        -        -        - 

Cape  qf  Good  Hope  Colony     - 
Comoro  Is.     -        -        -        -        - 

^uypt 

Fernando  Po  ^ 

Fez ' 

Fezzan  ------ 

Guinea  ------ 

Guinea,  Lower        -        -        -        - 

Madagascar    -        -        -        -        - 

Madeira  •        -        -        -        - 

Mauritius  I.  -        -        -        - 

Mocaranga     -        -        -        -        - 

Morocco  -        -        -        -        - 

Nubia     ------ 

Senegantbia     -        -        -        -        - 

Socotra  /.       -        -        -        -        - 

Soudan  ------ 

ThamfUy  I.  qf  St.    -        -        -        - 

Tripoli 

Tunis 

Verde  Is.,  Cape      -        -        -        - 
Africa,  Remainder  of       -        -        - 

Total  in  Modem  Africa 


Square  Miles. 

241^00 

81,900 

800 

97,800 

520 

2,000 

04,400 

1,000 

122,000 

500 

32,600 

136,400 

243,100 

295,200 

177,200 

520 

410 

225,700 

36,200 

311,200 

330,000 

1,050 

955,000 

700 

44,100 

38,500 

1,800 

5,429,000 


8,902,000 


Souls. 

5,000,000 

3,500,000 

160,000 

750,000 

85,000 

180,000 

150,000 

30,000 

4,000,000 

10,000 

6,500,000 

180,000 

8,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,800,000 

95,000 

90,000 

4,000,000 

8,000,000 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 

30,000 

20,000,000 

20,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

100,000 

8,000,000 


92,680,000 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

INSULA    BRITANNIC^. 


1.  THE  Insulffi  Britannicae  consisted  of  two  islands,  lying 
East  and  West  of  each  other,  and  called  Albion  or  Britannia 
Great  Britain,  and  leme  or  Hibemia  Ireland,  Of  these  the 
former  is  by  far  the  greater,  and  was  the  largest  island  in  the 
world  known  to  the  ancients  ^  who  were  first  led  to  visit  it  from 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  wealth,  and  afterwards  to  attack  it 
from  a  love  of  ambition  and  military  glory.  But  the  Phoeni- 
cians appear  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  British  Islands, 
long  before  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  even  heard  of  them. 
They  had,  at  an  early  period,  founded  their  famous  colony 
Gades,  on  the  coast  of  ^ain,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  from  it  they  made  voyages  to  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  our 
island ;  here  they  procured  quantities  of  tin,  which  formed 
such  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  in  their  connection  with 
the  Greeks,  that  they  carefully  concealed  all  knowledge  of  the 
country  whence  they  derived  it,  excepting  that  it  was  obtained 
from  islands  in  the  outmost*  Northern  part  of  Europe,  Hence, 
these  islands  were  named  Cassiterides,  from  the  Greek  word 
KatTtTtTepog,  signifying  tin  or  rather  white  lead ;  but  the  Greeks 
do  not  appear  to  have  at  first  altogether  believed  that  there 
were  such  islands,  although  latterly  they  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
it  The  name  Cassiterides,  however,  was  not  generally  applied 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  to  the  Scilbj  Islands^  which 
lie  off  the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  although  there  are  many 

*  Tdotv  rot  fiiyt^oQ  vipiiixnov,  ovU  nc  aXXif 
N/iffoic  iv  irdtfQOi  BpiTaviffiv  iVo^api^tt. 

JHon.  Perieg.  ^. 

«  The  inhabitants  of  Britain  ore  spoken  of,  by  the  Roman  poets,  as  the  most 
remote  of  people : 

Pars  Scythiam,  et  rapidum  CretsB  veniemus  Oaxem, 
£t  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 

Virg.  Eel  I.  67. 


•  ituram  Coesarem  in  ultimos 


Orbis  Britannos, Hor.  Carm,  I.  36. 

^  Nt;<Tovc  y  'E<r7rept^ac,  ro^t  KattfJirkpow  ycvt^Xr/, 
'A^vcioi  vaiovfftv  dyavwv  vaXSeg  'Ifiripbtv, 
'AWat  S'  'QKiavoio  frapai^pniri^ac  aKTag 
Aiaaai  viiaoi  iaei  BoiravidQ  dvria  'Vtivov 

JHon,  Perieg,  563^ 
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reasons  for  supposing,  that  this  latter  country  and  a  part  of 
Devonshire  were  at  first  included  in  the  appellation. 

2.  The  name  Cassiterides  was,  of  course,  never  in  use  anion<^t  the  inhabitants  o^ 
the  islands  to  wliich  it  referred,  and,  probably,  not  amongst  the  PhoBuidans;  the 
latter  people,  as  well  as  the  natives,  are  supposed  to  have  called  the  SciUy  Itlandm 
(Estr>mnides*,  the  Land't  Eiul  Oistrymnis  Pr.,  and  Maunfs  Bay  CEstrymnicua 
Sinus.  But  the  Phcenicians  must  have  known  not  only  these  ScUly  Island*  and 
Britain  itself,  but  Ireland  too  at  a  very  early  period ;  as  we  find  the  latter  country 
mentioned  for  the  ilrst  time  under  the  name  of  lemis*  by  the  pretended  Orpheus 
in  his  history  of  tlie  Argonautic  expedition,  who  could  have  obtained  his  information 
only  from  them.  When  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  became  predominant  in. 
the  Western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  dispatched  two  expeditions  for  the 
purpose  of  commercial  discovery,  and  thus  more  certain  knowledge  was  obtained, 
llic  first  of  these  was  sent  out  under  the  guidance  of  Himilco,  who  appears  to  have 
visited  many  parts  of  the  Insula  Albionnm*  or  Great  BritaiUf  as  well  as  the  Hiera 
or  Sacra  I*.  Irelmid,  which  is  described  as  two  days'  sail  from  the  Cassiterides,  and 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Hibemi.  The  second  great  expedition  was  under- 
taken many  years  afterwards  by  Pytheas,  a  Greek  of  Massilia,  who  entered  the 
Punic  service,  and  likewise  touched  at  many  ports  in  both  islands ;  he  motions 
the  name  Brettanica  for  the  first  time,  and  states  that  it  and  lerne  lie  in  the  same 
latitude:  moreover,he  continued  his  voyage  Northwards  beyond  the  coast  of  Britain 
for  six  days  and  nights,  till  he  reached  Thule  or  the  Shetland  Islands. 

8.  Subsequent  to  these  voyages,  we  find  the  notions  concerning  our  islands  more 
frequent  and  descriptive,  and  their  existence  not  only  generally  believed,  but  their 
correct  names  given:  hence  Aristotle  says,  that  there  arc  two  very  large  islands 
lying  in  tlie  Ocean,  Albion  and  lerne,  which  arc  unitedly  called  tlie  Bretannicae 
Insulaj^.  The  dimensions  which  were  given  them  were  extravagantly  incorrect, 
even  as  late  as  the  days  of  Cssar,  and  their  direction  was  exceedingly  ill  under^ 
stood :  both  these  circumstances  were  owing  to  the  secrecy,  under  which' it  was  the 
policy  of  Carthage  to  conceal  tlie  persevering  voyages  of  her  merchants.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  Roman  vessel 
having  followed  a  Phcenician  ship,  in  order  to  learn  the  track  to  the  Cassiterides, 
the  captain  of  the  latter  purposely  ran  his  ship  aground  upon  some  sunken  rocks, 
that  the  Roman  ship  might  also  be  lost :  upon  his  return  to  Gades  his  cargo  was  not 


*  £t  promincntls  hie  jugi  surgit  caput, 
(CEstrymnin  istud  dixit  sevum  antiquius,) 

Sub  hujus  autem  prominentis  vertice 

Sinus  dehiscit  incolis  (Estrymn)cus, 

In  quo  insulsB  sese  exsenmt  OSstrymnides, 

Laxe  jacentes,  et  metallo  divites 

Stanni  atque  plumbi.  Avien,  Ora  Marit,  96. 

*  'Ayicaeot  ^  oiijKac  cfriora/icvo/j;  hiraivev 

Ilap'  ^*  dpa  vii<rov  dfiit/iov  ^UpviSa '  Kai  oi  oTTiff^iV 

''Ikto  KaTatydrjv  ^voipept)  ppofikovva  ^vtWa, 

*Ev  S*  Q^dvac  KoXirtafft*  Orph,  Argonaut,  1186. 

"  Ast  hinc  duobns  in  Sacram  (sic  insulam 
Dixcre  prisci)  9olibus  cursus  rati  est. 
Haec  inter  undas  multa  coespitem  jacet, 
Bamque  late  gens  Hibemomm  colit. 
Propinqua  rnrsus  insula  Albionum  patet. 

Avien.  Ora  Marit.  Hi. 

^  'Ev  *QKtav<p  viinoi  fikyiTTai  ti  rvyxdvoveiv  ovffai  Bvo, 
HpiraviKai  Xtyofiivat,  "AX^iov  Kai  'lepvri, 

Aristot.  de  Mando,  c.  III. 
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only  made  np  to  hiin  ont  of  the  pablic  treasury,  but  he  was  also  liberally  rewarded 

for  his  patriotism^.     5o  wonder  then,  owing  to  tliis  system  of  silence,  tliat  so 

little  could  be  learned  till  a  la^  period  concerning  the  country  which  produced 

the  mncli-songht-for  tin ;  or,  that  Scipio  Africanus  Minor  and  his  companion  Poly- 

bins  the  liistorian  should  have  been  foiled  in  all  the  inquiries  about  it,  which  they 

made  in  some  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Gaul.    But  after  repeated  attempts, 

the  Romans  at  last  learned  the  track  from  Publins  Crassus,  whom  Caesar  had  left 

with  a  legion  to  guard  the  Yeneticte  la:,  on  the  coast  of  Oaul :  the  inhabitants  of 

these  little  islands  appear  to  have  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  the  Cassi- 

terides  ;  and  thus  tiie  Roman  general,  having  easily  made  himself  master  of  the 

important  secret,  offered  to  show  the  way  to  any  one  who  wanted  to  trade  to  them. 

4.  The  appellations  Albion  and  Britannia*  (or  Bretannia,  as  it  was  called  by 

the  Greeks)  are  of  uncertain  etymology.      Many  have  supposed,  that  they  were 

dCTived  from  the  words  Albin  and  Brettan,  signifying  a  mountainous  country,  or 

from  the  Celtic  pnjd  which  means  beauty ;  others  deduce  the  name  Albion  from 

its  chalky,  white  rocks,  appearing  at  a  great  distance.     Some,  however,  have  not 

scrupled  to  invent  a  mythological  origin  for  the  latter,  affirming  that  Albion,  a  son 

of  Neptmie  and  Amphitrite,  landed  on  it,  and  having  established  a  kmgdom,  first 

Unght  the  natives  astrology  and  the  building  of  ships.  Whilst  others ,  with  as  little 

probahility  on  tlieir  side,  have  run  up  the  pedigree  of  the  British  to  one  Brutus, 

whom  they  fancy  to  have  been  the  son  of  Ascanius,  and  great-grandson  of  J^eas ; 

this  hero,  they  say,  being  compelled  to  fly  his  country,  came  to  our  island,  then 

inhabited  by  giants,  whom,  together  with  their  monstrous  chieftain,  Gogmagog,  he 

defeated  in  battle,  and  then  gave  it  his  name.    The  appeUation  Albion  is  preserved 

to  the  present  day  in  that  oiAlbin^  by  which  the  Highlanders  o^  Scotland  distinguish 

their  country.  As  little  is  known  concerning  the  origin  of  the  appellation  lerne  or 

Hibemia,  the  main  features  of  whicli  are  still  preserved  in  the  modem  Erin,  and 

Irelatid:  it  is,  likewise,  unknown,  why  it  came  to  be  called  the  I.  Sacra  or  Hiera, 

althoDgh  some  have  imagined,  that  tills  last  circumstance  was  owing  to  its  having 

been  the  original  seat  of  the  Celtic  deities,  whom  the  Druids  continued  to  worship  in 

■our  own  isluid  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 

5.  These  Druids  ***,  by  whatever  name  they  may  have  been  known  amongst  the 
Britons  and  Gauls,  derived  their  appellation  from  the  Greek  word  Apvg  cai  oak ; 
not  only  from  their  holding  the  mistletoe  in  the  greatest  veneration,  but  from  their 
inhabiting  groves  of  oaks,  and  performing  no  rites  wiUiout  the  leaves  of  this  sacred 
tree.  "They  were  priests,  and  possessed  an  authority  over  the  kings  themselves.; 
they  performed  the  public  and  private  sacrifices,  explained  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
and  instructed  the  youth  in  various  branches  of  learning,  of  which  they  were  consi- 

•  Strabo,  III.  175. 

*  Tlie  name  Britanni  is  said,  by  some,  to  have  been  derived  from  '^  Brit,"  an 
old  word  signifying  spotted -,  because  the  Britons  stained  their  bodies  with  an  azure 
colour,  to  present  a  fiercer  appearance  in  war. — Vide  C<P9ar.  Bell.  OalL  V.  14. 

Martha  calls  them  *  Cserulei,'  XJ.  liv.  1 : 

Claudia  csrulcis  cum  sit  Rufina  Britannis 

Edita. 
Also,  *  Picti,'  XIV.  xcix.  26 : 

Barbara  de  pictis  veni  bascauda  Britannu). 
They  are  called  *  Infecti,'  by  Propertius,  for  the  same  reason  t 

Nunc  etiam  infectos  demens  imitare  Britannos, 
Ludis  et  extemo  tincta  nitore  caput. — II.  xiv.  25. 
Ovid  calls  them '  virides  Britanni,'  Amor.  II.  xvi.  39 : 

Sed  Scythhim,  Cilicasque  feros,  viridesque  Britannos. 

'®  £t  vos  barbaricos  ritus,  morcmquc  sinistrum 

Sacrorum,  Druidee,  positls  rcpetistis  ab  annis. 

Soils  nosse  Deos,  et  coeli  numina  vobis, 

Aut  soils  nescire  datum :  nemora  alta  remotis 

Incolitis  lucis.  Lucan,  I.  451 . 

"  Cssar.  Bell.  Gall.  Yl.  13, 14. 
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dered  to  be  the  only  true  depositories.  They  decided  in  almost  all  causes,  whether 
public  or  private,  appointing  rewards  and  punishments  for  such  as  deserved  them ; 
if  any  individual  refused  to  abide  by  their  sentence,  they  forbade  him  the  sacrifices, 
and  thus  caused  him  to  be  shunned  by  the  whole  nation.  Over  all  these  Druids, 
presided  one  with  supreme  authority,  who  was  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  rest : 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  they  held  a  general  assembly  in  a  consecrated  place, 
where  all  laws  were  promulgated,  disputes  settled,  and  judgments  pronounced. — 
The  Britons  appear  to  have  been  governed,  like  the  Gauls,  not  by  one  king  but 
by  several,  who  on  any  extraordinary  emergency  all  assembled  in  a  public  council 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  appointed  one  Commander-in-chief. 

6.  When  Ctesar  invaded  Britabi,he  found  it  inhabited  by  Celts  who  had  settled  in 
it  from  time  inunemorial :  he  does  not  distinguish  them  from  the  other  Celts,  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  either  by  a  difference  of  lang^uage  or  manners ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  states  that  the  Gauls  were  accustomed  to  send  such  of  their  youth,  as 
they  wished  to  have  properly  educated  in  the  learning  of  the  Druids,  over  to 
Britain".  The  later  authors  too,  after  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
country,  notice  the  same  similarity.  Tacitus  mentions  that  tlie  Britons  had  less 
cultivation, and  more  fierceness  than  the  Gauls ;  but  that,  otherwise,  the  two  nations 
did  not  differ,  both  having  the  same  language  and  the  same  customs  *'.  Many 
tribes  may  be  found  in  the  two  countries  with  the  same  names,  as  the  Belgse, 
Atrebates,  Parisii,  &o. ;  and  many  cities  with  Celtic  terminations,  particularly  with 
that  of  dunum,  Tacitus,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Silures,  who  were  can- 
toned in  the  southern  part  of  Wale$,  derived  their  origin  from  the  Spaniards ;  and 
he  seems  inclined  to  think  so,  not  only  from  their  dark  complexions  and  their  curly 
hair,  but  from  their  country  lying  opposite  to  Spain.  This  last  notion,  of  tlie 
Western  part  of  our  island  lying  opposite  to,  and  only  a  short  distance  from,  the 
Nortli  coast  of  Spain,  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  ancients  for  a  long  time ;  and  in 
it  may  be  probably  found  the  chief  reason  for  supposing  the  Silures  to  have  been 
Spaniards.  Had  Tacitus  been  correctly  informed  of  the  true  shape  and  direction  of 
Britain,  he  would  probably  have  abandoned  his  theory  with  respect  to  the  Silures;  as 
he  seems  to  have  considered,  that  the  whole  island  was  peopled  from  those  parts  of 
the  mainland  to  which  it  lies  opposite :  thus  Caledonia  was  inhabited  by  Germans, 
and  only  the  South-eastern  parts  of  Britain  by  Gauls.  The  Silures  seem  to  have 
been  as  certainly  Celts,  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  Southern  Britain ;  for  precisely 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  was  occupied  by  them  and  tlie  Ordovices,  the 
Druids  met  with  the  greatest  veneration. 

7.  But  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  island  dwelled  another,  and  a  very  different 
race  of  people,  who  are  alluded  to  by  Caesar,  irom  tlie  description  of  the  more 
Southern  tribes,  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  '^^  he  does  not  mention 
their  name,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  them  from  his  own  experience,  his  campaigns 
having  kept  him  very  far  from  their  dwelling-place.  It  was  not  till  a  century  after- 
wards, that  the  Romans  under  Agricola  first  became  acquamted  with  tliem,  when 
they  attacked  them  in  their  mountam-holds,  and  frequently  overpowered,  tiiough 
they  never  conquered  them.  The  Latins  called  them  Caledonii  and  tlieir  country 
Caledonia,  deriving  the  appellations  no  doubt  from  the  real  name  of  the  people, 

J^Agric.Vita.  XI. 

Catullus,  likewise,  characterises  their  fierceness,  XI.  12 : 
Gallicum  Rhenum,  horribilcsque  ulti — 

mosque  Britannos. 

As  does  Horace;  Carm.  III.  iv.  33 : 

Yisam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros. 

Juvenal,  also,  by  inference;  Sat.  XV.  124: 

Qu^  nee  terribiles  Cimbri,  nee  Britones  unquam, 
Sauromatseve  truces,  aut  immanes  Agathyrsi, 
Hi\c  seevit  rabie  imbelle  et  inutile  vulgus. 

13  Brltauniae  pars  interior  ab  lis  incolitur,  quos  natos  in  insula  ipsa,  roemoria 
proditum  dicunt,  &c.  Cte^or.  BelL  Gall*  V.  12. 
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who  distinguwh  their  race  under  the  title  of  Gael  or  Cdel  to  the  present  day.  They 
extended  from  the  Firths  qf  Forth  and  Clyde,  over  the  Orampian  Hills,  to  the 
Northernmost  extremity  of  the  ishuid,  and  were  met  in  this  neighbourhood  by 
Agricola ;  and  a  century  afterwards  by  the  emperor  Severus.  The  Caledonians 
have  been  thought  by  many  to  be  of  Celtic  extraction  like  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  and  to  have  been  driven  Northward  into  the  mountain-country  by  the 
increasing  power  of  the  other  tribes;  but  their  differing  so  widely  from  tiie  Celts 
in  their  manners  and  customs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constant  enmity  between  them, 
does  not  seem  to  &vour  this  supposition.  Others,  therefore,  have  imagined  that 
they  crossed  over  fit>m  Norioay ;  and  others,  again,  that  they  were  of  the  same 
race  with  the  Iberi  of  Spain. 

B.  Between  them  and  the  possessions  of  the  Romans,  in  the  less  mountainous 
part  of  the  country  and  towards  the  frontiers  of  England,  lay  a  number  of  other 
tribes,  who  were  frequently  conquered  by  the  Romans,  though  they  never  remained 
long  in  a  state  of  subjection: they  had  several  individual  appellations,  but  seem  to 
have  borne  in  common  that  of  Mseatse.  These  people  were  also  Celts,  who  pro- 
bably wandered  into  these  distant  parts  of  the  country  upon  their  original  migra- 
tion, or  else  fled  before  the  legions  of  Rome :  for  it  appears  from  Agricola's  cam- 
paigns, that  the  Caledonii  did  not  extend  so  fiir  to  the  Southward,  whilst  the  places 
with  Gallic  terminations  which  are  met  with  amongst  them,  as  well  as  the  modem 
name  {GaUotoay)  of  the  Western  part  of  their  territory,  seem  durectly  to  point  at 
their  origin.  It  is,  however,  very  possible  that  they  were  joined,  at  a  very  early 
period,  by  some  of  the  German  hordes,  who  made  use  of  their  numerous  ships  to 
cross  over  the  sea  to  these  Celts,  and  united  themselves  with  them  into  one  nation 
long  before  the  inyasion  of  the  Romans.  This  may  have  induced  Tacitus  to  Imagine 
that  the  Caledonians  were  Germans ;  an  opinion  which  he  was  led  to  form  from 
their  great  size  and  the  colour  of  their  hair*^ :  it  may  also  account  for  the  Germail 
language  having  been  used  in  Scotland  in  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  spread  tlieir  conquests  over  Southern  Britain,  though  they  had  then  never 
reached  the  Northern  part  of  the  island. 

9.  The  people  whom  the  Romans  of  the  third  century  called  Caledonii,  suddenly 
appear  in  the  fourth  century  under  the  altered  name  of  Picti,  whilst  the  appellation 
of  MIeatee  was  likewise  exchanged  for  that  of  Attacotti  and  Scoti.  The  origin  of 
both  these  names  is  involved  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity.  The  Picts  are  thought 
to  have  been  so  called  from  the  custom  of  painting^^  their  bodies,  long  after  the 
other  Inhabitants  of  the  island  had  given  up  the  barbarous  custom ;  but  others  trace 
their  name  to  a  word  signif>'ing  in  the  Celtic  language  a  plunderer  or  freebooter. 
The  name  Scoti  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Momtse,  from  a  horde  of  Scoti 
having  crossed  over  from  Hibemla,  and  settled  amongst  them :  they  united  them- 
selves with  the  Caledonians  after  many  long  and  destructive  wars,  and  became 
at  last  one  nation,  and  were  governed  by  one  king. 

10.  The  inhabitantsof  the  Northern  part  of /reZanti were,  probably  like  the  Caledo- 
nians, the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  greater  island ;  the  connection  between  their  lan- 
guages evidently  points  out  a  common  origin;  and  hence  it  lias  been  imagined,  that 
the  same  overpowering  hordes  of  the  Celts,  which  at  a  later  period  drove  the  Caledo- 
nians into  the  Northern  part  of  Britain,  likewise  drove  the  Scoti  into  Ireland.  But 
only  the  Northern  part  of  Hibemia  was  peopled  by  this  most  ancient  race ;  the 
Southern  half  of  the  island  was  inhabited  by  the  same  horde  of  Celts  that  dwelled 
in  Wcdei ;  and  a  connection  between  the  two  is  thought  to  have  been  kept  up  in 
their  Dmidical  worship,  from  which  Irelatid  probably  derived  its  name  of  Sacra  or 
Hiera  1%  and  its  S.  £.  promontory  (opposite  Wales)  that  of  Hieron  Prom.  The  con- 

"Tkcit.Agric.Vita.  11. 

»* nee  falso  nomine  Pictos 

Bdomuit  ' 

Clawlian,  de  III.  Cons,  Honor.  54. 

Venit  et  extremis  Icgio  praetenta  Britannis, 

'  Quee  Scoto  datfrena  truci,  fcrroque  notatas 

Perlegit  exsangues  Picto  moriente  figuras. 

Id.  BelL  Get.  4\S. 
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nectiou  botveen  the  Hiberni  and  the  Celts  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  seems  further  shown 
by  the  two  tribes  Menapiiand  l^rigontes,  both  of  whom  dwelled  in  tlie  S.  E.  part  of 
Ireland ;  the  original  seat  of  the  Menapii  was  In  Ganl,  not  far  from  the  month  of 
the  Rhine,  whilst  the  main  body  of  the  Brigantes  will  be  found  to  have  settled  in 
the  N.  part  of  England,  But  as  there  are  many  names  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
liibernia,  which  betray  as  little  similarity  to  those  of  the  Scot!  as  to  those  of  the 
Celts,  who  migrated  hither  at  a  later  period,  it  has  been  imagii^cd  by  some  that 
they  were  derived  from  Spain,  where  we  meet  with  many  names  of  tribes  to  which 
they  bear  a  striking  resemblance ;  as  the  Concani,  Luceni,  Auterl,  and  others. 

1 1 .  Caesar  is  said  to  have  invaded  Britain  from  a  desire  to 
collect  its  pearls'^',  the  reports  concerning  the  beauty  of  which 
had  reached  his  ears  in  Gaul ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  he 
was  led  to  it  from  the  ambitious  desire  of  extending  his  con- 
quests over  countries  bordering  on  theextremityof  the  world,  so 
as  scarcely  to  be  known  even  by  name,  as  well  as  from  the  little 
trouble  which  he  fancied  it  would  cost  him.  The  power  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain  commenced  with  his  invasion  ot  it,  b.c.  55, 
and  continued  till  a.  d.  409,  when  they  completely  abandoned 
the  island.  It  cost  them  many  yeare  to  reduce  England',  but  the 
progress  of  their  armies  was  effectually  opposed  by  the  mighty 
hairier  of  the  GVawipia/iilf*.,  although  the  fleet  of  Agricola  sailed 
completely  round  the  island*'.  No  expedition  was  made  into 
Ireland ;  that  one  was  contempleted,  seems  evident  from  the 
circumstance  of  one  legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries  being  stated 
as  sufficient  to  subdue  it.  To  prevent  the  incursions  of  the 
Barbarians  in  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  Agricola,  a.d.  79, 
built  a  wall,  or  rather  a  set  of  castles,  from  the  jR.  Tyne  to, the 
Solway  Firth  ;  and,  two  years  afterwards,  another,  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  emperor  Hadrian, 
finding  it  difficult  to  maintam  this  last  frontier,  contracted  the 


'*  We  are  told  by  Pliny  [IX.  35],  that  when  Csesar  returned  victorious  from 
Britain,  he  dedicated  a  breast-plate,  made  of  British  pearls,  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genctrix :  some  of  the  British  prisoners  he  destined  for  exhibitions  in  the  theatre, 
where  also  he  displayed  tapestry  adorned  with  representations  of  his  British 
victories.     Tlie  last  circumstance  gave  occasion  to  this  line  of  Virgil : 

Purpurea  intexti  tollant  aultea  Britanni.  Georg.  III.  25. 

But  Ca?sar,  accordmg  to  Tacitus,  only  showed  Britain  to  the  Romans,  and  did  not 
make  them  masters  of  it : 

Igitur  primus  omnium  Komanomm  D.Julius  cum  exercitu  Britauniam  ingressus, 
quamquam  prospera  pugna  terruerit  incolas,  ac  litore  potitus  sit,  potest  vidcri 
ostcndissc  posteris,  non  tradidisse.  Arp-ic.  Vita.  13. 

Horace,  (out  of  compliment  to  Augustus,)  alludes  to  the  lat43ne8Sof  the  attempt 
upon  Britain,  by  the  epithet  *intactus,'  which  he  applies  to^Britannus:' 

Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 
Sacr&  catenatus  vi&.  ^orf.  VII.  7. 

And  Tibnllus : 

Te  manct  invictus  Romano  Martc  Britannus.  IV.  i.  140. 

•^  Tacit.  Agric.  Vita.  10. 38. 
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limits  of  the  Roman  possessions,  and  built  the  great  rampart  ^* 
which  bore  his  name  (Vallum  Hadriani  Picts  Wallj)  a.d.  120, 
nearly  in  the  same  place  as  Agricola  his  first.  Under  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius  the  country  acquired  by  Agricola,  and 
lost  by  Hadrian,  was  recovered  by  LolUus  Urbicus,  who, 
A.D.  140,  restored  Agricola's  second  wall,  from  that  time  called 
Vallum  Antonini*®  Graham's  Dyke :  it  was  40  geographical,  or 
50  Roman  miles,  long.  Finally,  the  emperor  Severus,  at  an 
advanced  age,  penetrating  into  the  N.  parts  of  the  island  to 
repel  the  Caledonians,  who  had  broken  through  the  ramparts 
raised  against  them,  built  the  Vallum  Severinum**,  a.d.  210, 
only  a  few  yards  from  that  of  Hadrian.  This  last  wall,  the 
strongest  of'^the  whole,  commenced  at  Segedunum  Cousin's 
Housej  and  ended  at  Tunnocelum  BownesSy  a  distance  of 
66  geographical^  or  82  Roman^  miles :  it  was  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  castles  and  towere,  requiring  a  garrison  of  more  than 
10,000  men. 

12.  Albion,  or  Britannia  Great  Britain  w^as  bounded 
on  the  W.  by**  Mare  Vergivium  St.  George's  Channel,  Mare 
Hibemicum  Irish  Sea,  and  Oceanus  Deucaledonius  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  N.  by  Mare  Orcadum  or  the  Orkney 
Sea;  on  the  E.  by  Oceanus  Germanicus  v.  Septentrionalis 
German  Ocean  or  North  Sea ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Oceanus 
Britannicus  English  Channel.  The  narrowest  part  of  this  last, 
where  Britain  and  Gaul  approximate  the  nearest,  was  called 
Fretum  Oceani  (otherwise  Morinum  and  Gallicum)  Strait  of 
Dover,  and  is  only  18  miles  across;  it  has  been  supposed  by 
many,  that  the  two  countries  were  once  connected  together, 
but  that  they  were  torn  asunder  in  some  great  convulsion  of 
nature.  Great  Britain  was  likened  by  Caesar  to  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  Southern  shore,  or  that  next  to  Gaul,  formed  the 
base;  Livy  and  Fabius  Rusticus  have  compared  it  to  an 
oblong  shield,  or  a  two-edged  axe,  and  this  comparison 
Tacitus  imagined  to  be  very  just,  if  we  except  Caledonia,  which 
stretches  out  a  vast  distance  towards  the  North,  and  terminates 

"  Britanniam  petiit,  in  qua  molta  correxit,  munimqae  per  octoginta  millia 
passuum  primus  daxit,  qui  Barboros  Romanosqae  dividerit. 

JElii  Sport.  Hadrian,  c.  11. 
*'  Capitolin.  Antoniii.  Pius,  c.  5. 

»  .ffilii  Spart  Sever,  c.  18.— Aurel.  Victor.  Epit.  c.  96.— Eatrop.  VIII.  19.— 
Ororins,  VII.  17. 

^  The  sea  about  Britain  was  in  early  times  mnch  frequented  by  whales,  and 
of  a  vast  size ;  as  appears  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  X.  14 : 

Quanto  delphinis  balsena  Britannica  major. 
Wherefore  Horace  calls  it  '  bcluosus  Oceanus :' 
Beluosus  qui  remotis 

Obstrcpit  Oceanus  Britonnis.  Ca7^n,  IV.  xiv.  47. 
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in  the  shape  of  a  wedge.  The  distance  from  the  North  Fore^ 
land  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Kenty  to  the  Land! 8  End  at 
the  Western  extremity  of  Cornwall^  measures  283  miles  in 
direct  distance ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  breadth  of  England. 
Its  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned  from  the  Lizard  Pointy 
which  is  the  Southernmost  cape  of  Cornwall,  to  Dunnet  Head 
the  Northernmost  extremityofSco^/aiirf,  which  two  places  are 
530  miles  apart  in  direct  distance :  but  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  Island,  from  Dunnet  Head  to  the  North  Foreland,  only 
measures  470  miles. 

13.  The  ranges  of  hills  traversing  Great  Britain,  though  by- 
no  means  inconsiderable,  are  not  noticed  by  any  ancient 
authors,  if  we  except  Mons  Grampius**  or  the  Grampian 
Mountains,  in  the  heart  of  Scotland,  where  are  the  highest 
points  in  the  whole  island.  It  is  this  range,  which  divides  the 
whole  of  Scotland  into  the  Highlands  and  Xotalands,  the  former 
comprehending  the  N.  and  N.  W.  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
latter  the  S.  and  S.  E.  parts.  The  Grampians  continue  winding 
in  a  Southerly  direction,  till  they  reach  the  frontiers  o{  England 
and  Scotland;  here  they  attach  themselves  to  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  which  run  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  along  tlie  borders 
of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  which  they  separate  from 
the  Scotch  shire  of  Roxburgh,  This  last  range  formed 
a  free  chase,  commonly  called  Chevy  Chase,  rendered  famous 
by  the  well-known  ballad  of  that  name,  founded  on  an  en- 
counter which  took  place  at  Otterburn,  a.  d.  1388,  between 
the  families  of  Percy  and  Douglas.  From  the  Cheviot  Hills 
a  range  winds  to  the  Southward,  through  the  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Durham,  Westmorland,  York,  and  Derby ;  it 
contains  the  most  elevated  hills  in  England,  amongst  others 
that  of  Pen-nigant  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  one  instance  of  the 
many  that  might  be  adduced,  of  the  Britons  calhng  the  sum- 
mits of  their  mountains  Pen,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Gauls  did,  after  the  deity  Pen  or  Penninus,  to  whom  the  tops 
of  hills  were  consecrated.  Another  great  range  strikes  off 
from  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Humber,  winds  through  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Gloucester, 
and  terminates,  in  a  manner,  above  Bath,  on  the  River  Avon : 
the  Southern  part  of  this  range  is  called  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
and  contains  the  sources  of  the  famous  R.  Thames.  The 
whole  of  the  Southern  counties,  from  the  iV^.  Foreland  to  the 
Land's  End,  are  intersected  by  a  continuity  of  ranges,  of 
various  heights  and  names,  which  traverse  tlie  country  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner:  they  rise  to  the  greatest  height  in 

"  Where  Agricola  defeated  the  Britons  under  Gkdgacus,  a.d.  84. 

Tacit.  Agric.  Vita.  29. 
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Devonshire.  Wales  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  being  inter- 
sected from  North  to  South  by  one  principal  i-ange,  which  throws 
off  many  arms  both  towards  the  sea-coast  and  the  English 
counties :  it  contains  higher  land  than  any  in  our  own  country. 

14.  The  heights  of  the  principal  mountains  in  Great  Britain  may  he  seen  in  the 
following  tables : 

PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Feet. 

■ 

Feet. 

Alnwick  MooTy  Norihumh.  - 

SOS 

Farley  Doton,  Qloue. 

700 

Arimnf  HiU,  Narthampt.  - 

804 

Helvellin,  Cu7nb. 

3,055 

Arran  Fowddy,  Merion.    - 

2^55 

Holme  Moss,  Derbys. 

1,859 

Agh  JSeacon,  Somen.  - 

055 

HolyJiead  Mn.,  Anglesea    - 

709 

1,751 

Ingleborough  Hill,  Yorks.  - 

2,361 

Bamtead,  Surrey 

576 

LeUhHUl,  Surrey     - 

993 

Bardan  Hill,  LeUxtters.    - 

S5d 

Llangeinor  Mn.,  Glam. 

1,859 

Beaehy  Hd.^  Sussex  - 

504 

Lords  Seat,  Derbys.   - 

1,751 

Beacons  of  Brecknock 

2,802 

Malvern  Hill,  Wore. 

1,444 

Black  Comb,  Cnmb.  - 

1,919 

Nettlebed,  Oxfords.    - 

820 

Black  Doum,  Dorsets. 

817 

Nine  Standards,  Wettmor. 

2,136 

Black  Hambleton,  Yorks.    - 

1,240 

Pennigant,  Yorks. 

2,270 

Bleasdale  Fore$t,  Lane.      - 

1,709 

Pillar,  Cutnb.    - 

2,893 

Bow  Fell,  Cumb. 

2,911 

Phpdimman,  Cardigan 

2,403 

Brmtm  Clay  Hill,  Salop    - 

1,805 

Radnor  Forest  -        -        - 

2,163 

Butterton  Hill,  Devon.      - 

1,203 

Rivet  Mn.,  Caem.     - 

1,866 

Coder  Idris,  Merion. 

2,914 

Roseberry  Topping,  Yorks.  - 

1,022 

Caermarthen  Van 

2,596 

Saddleback,  Cumb.     - 

2,787 

Cam  Fell,  Yorks.       - 

2,245 

Sea  Fell,  Cumb. 

3,106 

Camedd  Baoid,  Caeni.      - 

3,427 

Sherwood  Forest,  NotU.     - 

600 

Camedd  UeweUyn,  Caem. 

3,469 

Shooter^s  HUl,  Kent  - 

446 

Chfinetonbury  Hill,  Suss.   - 

814 

SUddmo,  Cumberland 

3,022 

Cheriot,  Northumb,    - 

2,058 

3,571 

ConiMton  Fell,  Lancas, 

2,577 

Stow  HUl,  Herrf.      - 

1,417 

Cradle  Mn.  Breck.    - 

2^5 

Whemtide,  Yorks.      - 

2,384 

Cross  Fell,  Cvmb.      - 

2,901 

Wrekin,  Salop   - 

1,320 

Epteell  HiU,  Oafords.        - 

836 

PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Aildon  Hills,  Roxburgs.     - 

1,364 

Buck  HiU,  Aberdeens. 

2,377 

AilsaRock         -        -        - 

940 

Cairn  Oorm,  Inverness 

4,064 

Battock  Mn.,  Kincard. 

3,465 

Craig  Phatrick,  Inverness  - 

1,150 

Benra-^haolois,  Jura 

2,359 

Harifell,DunrfHes    - 

3,900 

Ben  Bharfion,  Arran 

2,980 

Kerlvack,  Kincau'dines. 

1,890 

Ben  Challin,  Perths. 

3,000 

Largo  Law,  Fifes.     - 

952 

Ben  Chonzie,  Perths. 

2,922 

Lead  Hills,  Lanark  - 

1,560 

Ben  Dierg,  Perths.    - 

3,550 

Loch-norgoT'Cacum,  Aberd, 

3,824 

Ben  Qloe,  Perths.      - 

8,724 

Lomond  HUl,  West,  Fifes.  - 

1,721 

Ben  Laicers,  Perths. 

4,015 

Meal  Fourvouny,  Inverness 

3,070 

Ben  Ledi,  Perths.      - 

3,009 

MordingtonHUl,  Benoicks. 

641 

Ben  Lomond,  Stirlings.      - 

3,251 

3,500 

Ben  More,  Perths.     - 

3,903 

Morvem,  Caithness    - 

1,929 

Ben  Nevis,  Inverness 

4,335 

Queensberry  HiU,  Lanark  - 

2,259 

Ben-nor^nuick-duijAberdeens 

4,327 

SckiehaUion,  Perths.  - 

3,564 

Ben  Venn,  Perths.     - 

3,000 

Rotui's  HUl,  Orkney  - 

3,944 

Ben  Voirlich,  PertJts. 

3,300 

Rona*s  HUl,  Shetland 

1,500 

Ben  Wyuis,  Ross 

3,720 

* 
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15.  The  principal  capes  of  GK  Britain  are,  on  the  N.  coast 
Ebudium  Pr.  C.  Wrath,  Tarvedrum  or  Orcas  Pr.  Dunnet 
Heady  the  Northernmost  point  of  the  island,  and  Virvedrum 
Pr.  Duncansby  Head.  On  the  E.  coast  are  Taezalum  Pr. 
Kinnaird's  Head  the  N.  E.  cape  of  Aberdeenshirey  Ocellum 
Pr.  Spurn  Head  the  S.  E.  termination  of  Yorkshirey  and  Can- 
tium  Pr.  the  N.  Foreland  which  is  the  last  point  of  Kent 
towards  the  N.  East.  The  Lizard  Pointy  where  Britain 
reaches  farthest  to  the  S.,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ocrinum 
or  Damnonium  Pr. ;  and  the  Land's  JEndy  distinguished  as  the 
Westernmost  point  of  England  (though  not  of  Cr^  Britain) 
was  called  Belerium  or  Antivestaeum  Pr.,  both  capes  being 
in  Cornwall.  On  the  W.  coast,  Herculis  Pr.  now  bears  the 
name  of  Hartland  Pointy  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire ;  St. 
David^s  Heady  the  W.  extremity  of  Wales,  was  distinguished 
as  Octapitarum  Pr.,  and  Braichy  Pull  H^^.,  in  Caernarvon- 
shirey  as  Canganorum  Pr.  Novantum  Pr.  in  Wigtown  is  now 
the  Mull  of  Oallowayy  and  Epidium  Pr.  in  Argyllshire,  the 
Mull  of  Cantire. 

16.  Amongst  the  principal  rivers  of  Britain,  known  to  the 
ancients,  we  may  mention  Thamesis  fl.  or  the  i?.  Thames'*^, 
the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  it  rises  in  the  Cotswold 
Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  and  flows  with  an  Easterly  direction 
for  204  miles,  into  Tamesis  ^stuarium :  Shoebury  N'ess  in 
Essex,  and  Sheemess  in  Kent,  may  be  considered  as  the 
common  limits  of  the  estuary  and  river,  and  to  them  the  above- 
mentioned  length  applies.  The  greatest  tributaries  of  the 
Thames  are  the  Lea,  the  Coin,  the  Thame,  and  the  Chanoell, 
which  all  enter  its  Northern  bank :  the  Cunetio  or  Kennet,  the 
Way,  and  the  Medway,  enter  its  right  bank :  the  last  rather  joins 

"  So  went  he,  playing  on  the  watery  plaine : 

Soon  after  whom  tlic  lovely  bridegroome  came, 
The  noble  Thamis,  with  all  his  goodly  traine ; 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  best  became, 
His  auncient  parents,  namely,  th'  anncient  Thame ; 
But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  than  he. 
The  Ouze,  whom  men  do  Isis  rightly  name : 
FnU  weake  and  crooked  creature  seemed  sliee, 
And  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  scarce  her  way  could  see. 
•  •  •  * 

And  round  about  him  many  a  pretty  page 

Attended  duely,  ready  to  obay ; 

All  little  rivers,  which  owe  vassallage 

To  him,  as  to  their  lord,  and  tribute  pay : 

The  chaulky  Kenet,  and  the  Thetis  gray. 

The  morish  Cole,  and  the  soft-sliding  Breane, 

The  wanton  Lee  that  oft  doth  loose  his  Avay, 

And  the  still  Darent,  in  whose  waters  cleane 
Ten  thousand  fishes  play  and  decke  his  pleasant  streame. 

Speruer,  Faery  Queene,  IV.  xi.  24.  29. 
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the  estuary  of  the  Thames  than  the  river  itself,  as  its  mouth 
is  at  Skeemess.  The  Sabrina*^  Severn  rises  in  Plynlimmon,  on 
the  borders  of  Cardiganshire  and  Mont^omeryshirey  and  runs 
with  a  curved  and  generally  Southerly  direction,  into  the  Bris- 
tol Channel  or  Sabrina  -^stuarium ;  its  length  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Bristol  Avon  is  185  miles. 

17.  After  two-thirds  of  its  course,  it  receives  on  its  lefb  bank  at  TetcJuburyy 
ihe  Anfona  Minor  fl.  or  B.  Avon^  wliich  rises  on  the  borders  of  Leicettershire, 
Northamptanahirej  and  Wanoie)ukirey  and  runs  past  Wasnoick and  Stratford',  tlie 
last-mentioned  town  gave  birth  to  our  immortal  Shakspeare.  The  other  Aufona 
or  Antona  R.  Avon  or  Nen,  rises  in  Nortfiamptonshire,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  preceding  river,  flows  with  a  North-easterly  course  past  Northampton  and 
Peterborough,  and  having  jomed  the  Welland,  runs  into  Metaris  ^stuarium  or 
The  Wash,  The  little  R.  Avoriy  which  runs  past  Bath  and  Bristol  into  the  Sa- 
brina .£stnarium,  and  partly  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Oloucester 
and  Somerset f  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  either  of  the  oUhcr  Avons:  indeed,  there 
arc  several  other  rivers  in  England  bearing  the  n».meof  Avon,  a  circumstance  which 
is  accounted  for  by  Avon  signifying  river  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Britons. — 
In  the  Southern  part  of  England,  we  may  notice  the  R,  Stour  in  Kent,  which  runs 
past  Canterbury,  and  entering  the  sea  at  two  mouths  (the  one  at  Rutnpisp,  and  the 
other  at  Regulbium),  forms  Thanatos  I.  or  Isle  of  Thanet,  The  Trisanton  Anton  R. 
rises  in  Hampshire,  and  flows  past  Southampton  into  the  English  Channel,  oppo- 
site Vectis  I.  Isle  of  Wight :  to  the  West  of  it  is  the  Akiunus  fl.  Avon,  which  has 
its  source  in  Wiltshire,  and  flows  past  Salisbury  into  the  English  Chcumel.  Still 
farther  West  is  Isca  fl.  Exe,  the  g^reatest  river  of  Devonshire,  which  rises  on  the 
edge  of  Somersetshire,  and  runs  past  Exeter  into  the  Oceanus  Britannicns :  beyond 
it  is  the  Tamarus  Tamar,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cormoall,  running  past  Launceston  and  Plymouth  into 
the  English  Channel,  nearly  opposite  the  Eddystone  Light  House, 

18.  The  jR.  Ouse  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  Northamptonshire, 
close  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire,  flows  past  the  cities  of 
Buchinffham,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Ely,  and  Lynn  Regis,  at 
which  last  it  enters  the  Metaris  iEstuarium.  The  R,  Humher, 
between  the  counties  of  Yorh  and  Lincoln,  was  formerly  called 
Abus ;  but  it  is  rather  an  estuary  than  a  river,  being  formed 
by  the  Trent,  and  Ouse  of  Yorkshire,  neither  of  which  is 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  authors.  The  Trent  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Staffordshire  and  Salop,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Stafford,  nms  through  the  Southern  part  of  Derbyshire  past 
Nottingham,  and  so  along  the  Western  limits  of  Lincolnshire, 


^*  There  is  a  gentle  nymph,  not  far  from  hence, 
That  witli  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn  stream, 
Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure. 

Milton,  Comus,  824. 
Sabrina  finr. 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  luir ; 
Listen  for  dear  honour's  sake, 
Goddess  of  the  silver  lake. 

Listen  and  save !  Id,  8.'>0. 
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into  the  Abus  ?X  Burton^  opposite  the  moutli  of  tlie  Ouse,  This 
Ouse  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  river  of  the  same 
name,  ah-eady  described  as  running  into  The  Wash ;  its  name 
seems  partly  preserved  in  that  of  the  old  Roman  town  Isurium 
Aldborough  near  York:  it  rises  in  the  Northern  part  of  York- 
shire, and  by  means  of  its  many  tributaries^  renders  this  county 
one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  island.  Amongst  these  tributa- 
ries the  only  one  of  any  consequence  which  it  receives  on  its 
left  bank,  is  the  Derventio  Derwent:  on  its  right  bank  it 
receives  the  Sivale,  the  Yore,  the  Nid,  the  Verbeia  or  Wharf e, 
the  Air  and  Calder,  and  the  Don,  Beyond  the  Abus  to  the 
Northward  are,  the  Tees,  which  rises  in  Cross  Fell  and  flowing 
Eastward,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  York 
and  Durham,  till  it  reaches  the  German  Ocean  at  Dunus 
Sinus  :  the  Vedra  or  Wear,  the  great  river  of  Durham ;  the 
Tina  or  Ti/ne,  watering  the  Southern  part  of  Northumberland, 
and  entenng  the  sea  near  Pons  ^lii  Newcastle ;  the  Alauna 
Alne,  and  the  Tueda  Tweed^,  which  last  forms  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scot- 
land: all  these  rivers  run  into  the  North  Sea  or  German 
Ocean. 

19.  Descending  the  Western  coast  of  England,  we  may  notice  the  Ituna  JSden, 
which  riins  past  Appleby  and  Carlisle  into  Ituna  ^stuarium  Sohoay  Firth  \  the 
Lune  or  river  of  Lanccuter,  which  enters  Moricambe  iEstuarium  Mofreoamhe  Bay  \ 
tlie  Ribble;  the  Mersey,  which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  flows  Westward  between  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  into  BeUsama 
^stuarinm,  near  the  famous  port  of  Liverpool.  The  R.  Dee^  rises  near  the  town 
of  Bala  not  very  far  from  Snowdon,  and  after  watering  the  Northern  part  of  Wales, 
flows  past  Chester,  into  an  estuary  which  the  ancients  called  Seteia.  Amongst 
the  WeUh  rivers  may  be  mentioned  the  Toisobius  Comoay,  the  Tnccia  Ystwith, 
Tuerobis  Te\fy,  which  run  into  the  Irish  Sea  -,  the  Tobius  Towy,  Isca  Usk,  and 
Ratostathybius  Wye,  which  flow  into  the  Sabrina  iBstuarlom. 

20.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Scotland  are 
the  Forth,  which  runs  into  the  Firth  of  Forth  anciently  called 
Boderia  jEstuarium ;  the  Tay,  the  longest  river  in  the  country, 
flowing  past  Perth  into  the  Tava  iEstuarium  Firth  of  Tay ; 
the  iEsica  Esk ;  Diva  Dee,  which  enters  the  German  Ocean 

^  Rivers,  arise ;  whether  thou  be  the  son 
Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Ouse,  or  gulfy  Don, 
Or  Trent,  who,  like  some  earth-bom  g^ant,  spreads 
His  thirsty  arms  along  the  indented  meads ; 
Or  sullen  Mole,  that  runneth  underneath  -, 
Or  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  maiden's  death; 
Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lee, 
Or  coaly  Tine,  or  ancient  hallow'd  Dee ; 
Or  Humber  loud,  that  keeps  the  Scythian's  name; 
Or  Medway  smooth,  or  royal-tower'd  Thame. 

MUtogi,  Miteell. 
«  Called  Deva  by  MUton: 

Nor  yet  where  Dcva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 

Lyeidas,  55. 
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at  Dirana  Old  Aberdeen ;  and  the  Tuessis  Spey,  To  the  West 
of  this  last  is  the  great  estuary  anciently  called  Varar,  but 
now  the  Murray  Firth ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  Loch  Ness, 
which  is  more  than  130  fathoms  deep  in  several  places:  the 
British  Government  has  connected  this  Loch  with  the  more 
southern  Loch  Lochy  by  means  of  a  magnificent  canal,  called 
the  Cakdonian  Canal,  by  which  noble  undertaking  the  neces- 
sity of  the  tedious  and  dangerous  navigation  round  the  Nor- 
thern part  of  Caledonia  has  been  removed.  .  The  Caledonian 
Canal  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Longus  fl.,  which  runs  up 
into  Argyllshire,  and  still  preserves  its  name  in  the  altered 
form  of  lAHih  Linnhe:  below  it  is  Glota  fl.  Clyde,  a  beautiful 
river  which  runs  past  Lanark,  Glasgow,  and  Renfrew,  into 
Glota  iEstuarium  Firth  of  Clyde ;  it  is  noted  for  its  falls,  the 
scenery  round  which  is  singularly  romantic.  Farther  South 
are,  the  R.Ayr  which  runs  past  the  town  of  Ayr  into  Vidotara 
Sinus,  the  Deva  or  Dee,  and  the  Novius  or  Nith :  the  two 
last  discharge  their  waters  into  Ituna  -Sstuarium.  Scotland 
is  likewise  famous  for  the  number  of  its  lochs  (or  lakes),  which 
have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  grand  and  picturesque 
scenery  with  which  their  shores  are  embellished ;  the  chief  of 
these  are  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Tay,  Loch. Ness, 
Loch  Lochy,  Loch  Shin,  Loch  Naver,  and  Loch  Leven :  the 
last  is  in  the  shire  of  Kinross,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
Queen  Mary  having  been  confined  by  the  confederate  Lords, 
A.D.  1567,  m  a  castle  on  one  of  its  islands,  after  she  had  been 
taken  captive  at  the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill. 

21.  The  lengths  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Great  Britain  may  be  seen  in  the 
foUowing  tables : 


PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Air    '        '        ' 

78 

Kennet     - 

50 

Teme 

70 

Arun 

42 

Lea 

53 

Thame     - 

37 

Avon(Ol0ue.)    - 

70 

Zune 

46 

Thames    - 

204 

Avon  (Hants)    - 

67 

Mersey     - 

74 

Torrid^e  - 

49 

Awn(Northanq)J 

79 

Nid          -        - 

43 

Towy 

64 

Avon  (Wane.)  - 

87 

Ouse  (Bucks)   - 

155 

Tweed      - 

88 

Blaekioater{Eg8ex) 

45 

Ouse  (Sussex)  - 

32 

Tyne{Nort1tumh.) 

77 

Colder 

44 

Ouse  (Yorkshire) 

128 

Usk          .        - 

68 

Cam           -        . 

89 

Ribhle      - 

58 

Waveney  - 

57 

Chancell    - 

46 

Bother     - 

21 

Wear       - 

64 

Coin  (Buekt)     - 

40 

Severn 

185 

Weever     - 

51 

Coin  (Essex)      - 

33 

Stour(Kent)    - 

48 

Welland  - 

CO 

Comoay     - 

31 

Stour(  Suffolk) 

54 

Wensom  - 

63 

Comiet 

41 

Swale 

65 

Wey 

42 

Dee    -        -        - 

93 

Taaf 

3G 

Wharfe    - 

70 

Dencent    - 

74 

Tamar     - 

54 

Witham  - 

79 

Don  -        -        - 

59 

Taw  {Devonshire) 

47 

Wye 

127 

JSden          -        - 

70 

Tawe  {Glftmorg.) 

25 

Yare 

25 

.Ere  -        -        - 

55 

Tees 

77 

Yeo 

50 

Froome 

aj 

Teify        -        - 

03 

Ystwith    - 

2(j 

G  2 
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PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


MUes. 

MUes. 

Mfles. 

Annan 

44 

Doveran  - 

61 

Nith 

60 

Ayr  -        •        - 

38 

£am 

46 

Oikel 

33 

Carron(Rou)    - 

18 

JSsk  (Dtimfiies) 

44 

Spey 

90 

Clyde        -       - 

83 

Etk,S,(  Forfar) 

45 

Stineher  - 

35 

82 

Findhom 

62 

Toy 

102 

Dee  (Ihin\friei) 

49 

LeUh        .        . 

20 

Thurto     " 

27 

Don  .        -        - 

68 

Nairn 

36 

Tiviot 

38 

Doon 

29 

Naver 

36 

Ythan      -        - 

35 

22.  Tlie  whole  coast  of  Britain  Ib  indented  by  a  number  of  estuaries  and  bays, 
of  greater  or  less  magnitude.  On  the  £.  coast  are  Tamesis  iBstuarium  Mouth  qf 
the  Thamet,  and  Metaris  iEstuarlum  The  Wash,  already  noticed;  Qabrantoviconim 
or  Portuosus  Sinus  Bridlington  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Yorhihire^  and  Dunns  Sinus 
Mouth  qf  the  B,  Tees,  separating  the  last-mentioned  county  from  Durham.  In 
Scotland,  Boderia  or  Bodotria  .fstnarium,  and  Tava  .£stuarium,  are  now  known 
as  the  Firths  qf  Forth  and  Tay ;  whilst  Murray  and  Domoeh  Firths  still  fiirther 
N.  bore  the  names  of  Varar  and  Abona.  Descending  the  W.  coast  we  find  Volsas 
Sinus  in  L.  Broom,  Lelagonius  Sinus  in  L.  Fine,  and  Glota  iEstuarinm  in  the  Firth 
qf  Clyde;  on  the  coast  of  Wiytown,  are  Rerigonius  Sinus  X.  Byan,  Abravannus 
Sinus  Luce  B.,  and  lena  .£stuarium  Wigtoum  Bay.  Sdicay  Firth,  separating 
England  and  Scotland,  was  called  Ituna,  and  MorecantbeB.  Moricambe;  the  names 
of  Belisama  and  Seteia  were  applied  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mertey  and  Dee;  Tobii 
Ostia  to  Caemutrthen  Bay,  and  Sabrina  iBstuarium  to  the  Bristol  Channel. 

23.  The  provinces  into  which  the  Romans  divided  Britain, 
were,  I.  Bntannia  Prima;  II.  Flavia  Caesariensis ;  III.  Bri- 
tannia Secunda ;  IV.  Maxima  Ceesariensis  ;  V.  Valentia  ; 
VI.  Caledonia. 

24.  But  their  earliest  division  is  thought  to  have  been  into  Major  and  Minor ;  the 
former  of  which  may  have  referred  to  the  Soutliem,  and  the  latter  to  the  Northern, 
part  of  Oreat  Britain;  altliongh  others  are  of  opmion,  that  by  Major  was  meant 
the  island  itself,  and  that  Minor  was  applied  only  to  Ireland.  They  sdso  divided  the 
island  into  Romana  and  Barbara,  the  limits  of  which  varied,  of  course,  witli  their 
conquests.  Britannia  Romana  was  divided  mto  Superior,  comprehending  Walet 
and  the  S.  part  of  England;  and  into  Inferior,  which  was  the  N.  part  of  England : 
Severus  is  thought  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  last  division.  Flavia  Cfcsariensis 
and  Maxima  Ciesariensis  probably  owed  their  origin  to  the  family  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  who  governed  in  Britain  with  the  title  of  Ceesar :  he  married  Helena, 
daughter  of  a  petty  British  princess,  and  by  her  had  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
was  bom  in  Britain.  The  number  of  square  miles  contained  in  each  of  the  Provinces 
of  the  British  Islands  may  be  seen  In  the  following  table: 

Sq.  Miles. 

Britannia  Prima 10.360 

Flavia  Ciesariensis         ....  10.580 

Britannia  Secunda         ....  7.300 

Maxima  Ciesariensis      ....  8.590 

Valentia 0.960 

Caledonia 17.270 

leme 24.300 


Total 


-    -    91.360 


25.  Britannia  Prima  contained  10,360  square  miles,  in 
that  part  of  England  which  is  S.  of  Gloucestershire  and  the 
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Thames,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  six  foUowii^  people :  1.  The 
Cantii  in  Kent,  to  whom  belonged  Rutupise  or  rortus  Trutu- 
lensis  Hichborouffh  Castle,  celebrated  for  its  *'  oysters  and  as 
the  general  landing-place  from  Graul,  Dubris  iJoveTy  Portus 
Lemanis  Lyme  where  CsBsar  probably  landed^  Durovemum 
Canterbury,  Durobrivis  Rochester,  and  Anderida  Newenden 
giving  name  to  Anderida  Silva,  which  extended  over  the 
Weams  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  2.  The  Regni,  W.  of  the  Cantii, 
in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  part  of  Hampshire ;  their  cities  were 
Noviomagus  Croydon^  Clausentum  Southampton,  and  Reg- 
num  Ringwood  on  Alaunus  fl.  Avo7i.  Vectis  L  /.  of  Wight, 
off  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  may  be  also  reckoned  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Regni ;  it  was  reduced  by  Vespasian  during  the  reign 
of  CJIaudius,  and  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, from  the  trade  in  tin  or  white  lead  having  been  here  earned 
on  between  the  Gauls  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cassiterides. 
3.  The  Atrebatii,  a  colony  of  the  Gallic  Atrebates,  were  W.  of 
the  Regni  in  Berhshire  and  parts  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire ; 
as  cities  or  Roman  stations  amongst  them,  may  be  mentioned 
Pontes  Old  Windsor,  Calleva  Silchester,  and  Cunetio  Marl- 
borough on  Cunetio  fl.,  which  still  retains  traces  of  its  name 
in  Kennet  and  runs  into  the  Thames,  4.  The  Belgae,  W.  of 
the  Regni,  who  migrated  from  Belgica  and  inhabited  Somer- 
setshire, with  parts  of  Gloucester,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire ; 
Venta  Belgarum  Winchester,  Sorbiodunum  Old  Sarum,  and 
AquaB  Solis,  or  Aquae  Calidae,  Bath  on  the  R.  Avohy  were 
their  principal  towns.  5.  TheDurotrigeswereS.  ofthe  BelgoB, 
in  Dorsetshire 'y  their  chief  city  was  Durnovaria  DorcJvester; 
the  /.  of  Portland  in  their  territory  seems  to  have  borne  the 
name  Vindelis.  6.  The  Damnonii,  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
w^ere  the  Westernmost  people  of  Britannia  Prima ;  amongst 
their  cities  may  be  mentioned  Isca  Damnoniorum  Exeter  on 
Isca  fl.  Exe,  Tamara  N.  Tamerton  on  Tamarus  fl.  Tamar,  and 
y  iyVib^  Falmouth,  the  harbour  of  which  bore  the  name  Cenionis 
Ostium.  The  name  of  the  Cassiterides  I".,  so  famed  for  their 
tin  or  white  lead,  was,  doubtlessly,  applied  by  the  Phoenicians  to 
the  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  as  well  as  to  the  Sdlly  /*.,  for  from 
them  Cornwall  appears  like  an  island,  and  the  tin  which  the 
ScUlyl'.  yielded  must  have  always  been  trifling,  compared  with 
that  of  the  main  land  ;  but  the  Romans,  who  banished  their  de- 
linquents to  the  mines  ofthe  Cassiterides,  understood  this  name 
in  a  subsequent  age  as  only  including  the  Sdlly  A  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Cassiterides  were  called  Melanchleeni,  from  their 


Rutupinove  edita  fundo 


Ostrca.  Juv.  Sat,  IV.  141. 
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black  garmeyits :  they  are  said  to  have  been  very  expert  sailors, 
venturing  upon  the  open  sea  in  little  boats,  made  of  skins  or 
leather,  m  which,  after  they  had  melted  their  tin  into  plates, 
they  were  accustomed  to  carry  it  to  the  trading  places  fre- 
quented by  the  Phoenicians  and  Gauls.  They  received  strangers 
with  great  kindness ;  and,  owing  to  their  frequent  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  they  arrived  at  a  tolerable  degree  of  culti- 
vation, when  the  other  Britons  were  in  a  barbarous  state. 

26.  Heturning  to  the  Cantii,'we  may  observe  in  their  country,  RegnlbiiB  Recul- 
very  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Thanatos  I.  Thanet,  famed  for  its  fertility  at  an  early 
period, Toliatis  I.  SheppeyfYa^nvdciB  NortJ{fle€t,  MadosJlf au£sfon«, on  the  R.  Med- 
way,  Durolenum  Leiiham,  and  Novub  Portus  Rye  Harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
R.  Rother,  To  the  Rcgni  belonged  Vindomus  Famham  the  capital  of  the  small 
tribe  Segontiaci,'  Miba  Midhttrst,  Portus  Adurni  Shoreham  Hcaiour  at  the  montii 
of  the  ^£fur,Magnus  Portus  CAtcA^ffer^and  Trisantonis  Portus  Southampton  Water 
into  which  ran  Trisantop  fl.  Anton  or  Test  R,  Amongst  the  Atrebatii  was  Spins 
Speen,  on  the  R.  Kcnnety  betwixt  which  and  the  Thames  dwelled  the  small  tribe 
Bibroci.  To  the  BelgiB  were  reckoned  Brlge  BroughtOTif  and  the  tribe  Meanvari, 
Yerlucio  Edington  about  which  the  Cangi  were  probably  cantoned,  Abone  Keyn-' 
Mhatn  on  the  Avoti,  and  Trajectus  Alnunidsbury  near  which  was  the  passage  over 
the  Severn  into  Monmouthshire  y  Ischalis  was  Ivelchester  on  Velox  fl.  y«o,at  the 
mouth  of  which  river  was  Uzela  .£stnarium  Bridgewater  Bay,  Yindogladla 
Wiinborne  Minster  belonged  to  the  Durotriges ;  Muridunnm  Seaton,  and  Uxella 
Lostwithiely  to  the  Damnonii.  The  SciUy  J*,  were  also  called  Hcsperides,  Sig- 
deles,  Silune,  and  Sillinx,  from  which  last  Is  probably  derived  the  name  Sorlmgs, 
occasionally  applied  to  them :  Isca  J.  may  have  been  Tresco,  and  lissia  I.  the 
Pollard  Rock.  The  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  had  the  title  Saxonicum  Uttus, 
and  were  under  the  care  of  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  them  against 
the  invasions  of  barbarous  nations,  but  especially  the  Saxons ;  part  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  France  had  the  same  name. 

27.  Flavia  C^sariensis  included  the  country  between  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  E.,  and  the  Severn  and  Dee  rivers  on  the 
W.,  between  the  Thames  and  Avon  rivers  on  the  S.,  and  Yarkr- 
shire  ddid  Lancashire  on  the  North ;  it  contained  16.580  square 
miles,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  following  tribes :  1 .  The  Trino- 
bantes,  in  Middlesex  and  Essex y  whose  chief  city  was  Londinium 
London  on  the  Thames,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire^ 
called  also  Augusta,  and  mentioned  as  a  city  flourishing  in  com- 
merce and  greatly  frequented  by  merchants ;  to  them  also  be- 
longed Colonia  Colchester,  and  Camulodunum  Maldon,  on 
Idumaniafl.^/acAiTtt^cr,  with  the  surname  Colonia  Victricensis. 
Camulodunum  was  the  iirst  colony  which  the  Romans  establish- 
ed in  Britain,  and  contained  a  theatre  and  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Claudius ;  it  was  destroyed  in  the  war  between  Boadicea*  and 

^^  Sometimes  called  Boudicea,  and  Bonduca  ;  thus,  Spenser : 

WTules  Romanes  daily  did  the  weake  subdew : 

Wliich  seein{^,  stout  Bonduca  up  arose. 
And  taking  armes,  the  Britons  to  her  drew ; 
With  whom  she  marched  straight  against  her  foes, 
And  them  unwares  besides  the  Seveme  did  enclose. 

There  she  with  them  a  cruell  batteill  tryde, 
Not  with  so  good  saccesse  as  shee  deserv'd ; 
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the  Romans^  who  were  here  severely  beaten.  2.  The  Cattieu- 
chlani  were  W.  of  the  Trinobaiites,  in  Hertfordshire,  Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  and  part  of  Oxfordshire ;  their  chief 
towns  were  Durocobrivis  Dunstable,  and  V  erolamium  Verulam, 
near  St.  Albans,  the  town  of  Cassivelaunus  taken  by  Caesar ; 
it  was  a  municipium,  and  was  subsequently  destroyed  in  the 
war  between  Boadicea  and  the  Romans.  3.  The  Dobuni,  far- 
ther W.,  inhabited  parts  of  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire ; 
their  chief  towns  were  Durocomovium  or  Corininm  Cirences- 
ter, near  the  source  of  the  Thamea,  and  Glevum  or  Glebon 
Gloucester,  on  the  Severn.  4.  The  Comavii  were  above  the 
Dobuni,  in  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwiclishire,  and  in  parts 
of  Flintshire,  Shropshire,  and  Worcestershire-,  to  them  be- 
longed Viroconium  wroxeter  on  the  Severn  near  Shrewsbury, 
Bonium  Bangor  on  the  Bee,  and  Deva  Chester  likewise  on 
the  Bee ;  this  last  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  station  of  the 
20th  Legion.  5.  The  Coritani  were  to  the  E.  of  these,  in  the 
shires  oiBerby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Rutland,  and 
Northampton;  amongst  them  may  be  enumerated,  Lindum 
Lincoln  on  the  R.  Witham,  Ratee  or  R^ae  Leicester,  and 
Lactodorum  Towcester.  6.  The  Iceni  or  (Jenimagni,  errone- 
ously called  Simeni,  were  S.  E.  of  the  Coritani,  and  N.  of  the 
Trinobantes,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon, 
They  were  a  brave  nation,  who,  on  being  pillaged  by  the  Ro- 
mans*, and  their  queen  Boadicea  with  her  daughters  shame- 
fully insulted,  took  up  arms  against  them  in  conjunction  with 
their  neighbours,  defeated  them  in  several  engagements,  and 
destroyed  Camulodunum  and  Verolamium;  but  they  were 
conquered  in  their  turn  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  A.  d.  61 .  Their 
chief  cities  were  Venta  Icenorum  the  capital  Caister  near 
Norwich,  Garianonum  Burgh  Castle  near  Yarmouth  on  Gari- 
enus  fl.  Yare,  and  DuroUpons  Cambridge, 

S8.  Other  towns  and  stations  of  the  Trinobantes  were,  Villa  Faustinl  Dunmow, 
Ad  Anflam  Witham,  Othona  IthanceHer  a  station  of  the  Milites  Fortenses,  Cano- 
nium  Chdmrford,  Cesaromagus  Brentwood,  DuroUtom  Leyton,  and  SniloniacoB 
BrockUyHUl;  Convennos  I.  is  now  Canvey  /,  opposite  Sheppey,  Amongst  the 
Cattieuchlani  may  be  noticed,  Salenae  Salndij,  Magiovintum  Fenny  Stratford, 
and  the  two  small  tribes  Cassii  to  the  W.  of  St.  Alham,  and  Ancalites  on  the 


By  reason  that  the  captaines  on  her  syde, 
Cormpted  by  Paulinus,  from  her  swerv'd : 
Yet  such,  as  were  through  former  flight  preserved, 
Gathering  againe,  her  host  she  did  renew, 
And  with  fresh  corage  on  the  victor  scrv'd : 
But  being  all  defeateid,  save  a  few, 
Bather  than  fly,  or  be  captiv'd,  herselfe  she  slew. 

Faery  Queene,  II.  x.  54. 

^  Tacit  Annal.  XIV.  29,  et  wg.— Agric.  Vita,  16,  et  *c<y.— Dion.  Cass.  LXII. 
1,  et  seq. 

Q  4 
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B.  T/uitucshelovr  Oxford,  To  the  Coniavii  were  reckoned  Condatc  Northicicft, 
Mediolanum  on  Toicer  Hill,  nearJJraytoit,  Rutunium  near  the  JR.  Rodeit,  Uxacona 
Ohenyatey  PenDocniclum  Penkridge,  EtocetuinWa7/,and  Salmoe  Droiticych,  To 
the  Coritani  belonged  Praesidlum  BrougJiton,  Agelocum  or  Segelocum  Little^ 
borough,  Crococalanum  Brough,  ConaenuBiAncaster,  AdPontem  Famdofiy  Mar^- 
dunum  E.  Bridgford,  Yerometum  Burrow  HilUy  Mandaessedum  Mancetter,  Ven- 
nonic  C leycetter, Trl^ntinm  Doe  Bridge,  and  BeimaTennal>at:en^;^.  To  the  towns 
of  the  Iceni  we  may  add  Brannodunum  Braneaster,  where  was  a  garrison  of  the 
Equites  Dalmatec,  DurobrivaB  Ccuftor  near  PeterborougJi,  Camboricum  Thetford^ 
Sitomag^s  JBiiry  St,  Bdmunds,  Combrctonium  Stratford,  and  Iciani  ChestajforiL 

29.  Britannia  Secunda,  including  Wales  and  that  part 
of  Englandy  which  is  W.  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee^  con- 
tained 7.300  square  miles^  or  1.700  more  than  Wales ;  it  was 
inhabited  by,  1.  Ttie  Ordovices,  dwelling  in  the  Welsh  counties 
of  Caernarvon,  Denbigh,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery,  witli 
that  part  of  Shropshire  in  England,  which  is  W.  of  the  Severn  ; 
their  chief  cities  were  Conovium  Ca^r-Hun,  on  Toisobius  fl. 
Conway  R.,  Segontium  Caernarvon,  and  Maglona  il/acAyw- 
lleth ;  to  them  also  may  be  reckoned  Mona  I.  ^  Anglesey  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Dmids,  at  the  N.  W. 
extremity  of  Wales,  2.  The  Dimetse  were  S.  W.  of  these,  in 
the  Welsh  counties  of  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke ; 
their  chief  town  was  Maridunum  Caermarthen,  on  Tobius  fl. 
Ihwy.  3.  The  Silures  were  E.  of  these  and  S.  of  the  Ordo- 
vices, in  the  Welsh  counties  oi  Radnor,  Brecknock,  Glamorgan, 
and  Monmouth,  in  the  English  county  of  Hereford,  and  in 
such  parts  of  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire  as  are  W. 
of  the  Severn.  They  were  brave  and  warlike,  and  under  their 
king  Caractacus,  engaged  the  Romans^*  in  a  very  perplexing 
war,  but  were  at  length  defeated  by  Ostorius  Scapula, 
A.  D.  61 ;  Caractacus,  flying  to  the  Brigantes,  was  betrayed  by 
Cartismandua  their  queen,  into  the  hands  of  their  common 
enemy,  taken  to  Rome,  and  there  pardoned  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  Amongst  their  towns  may  be  mentioned  Bravinium 
or  Brannogenium  Ludlow,  Blestium  Monmouth  on  Ratosta- 
thybius  fl.,  and  Isca  Silurum  Caerleon  on  the  river  Isca,  their 
capital  and  the  station  of  the  Legio  2^  Augusta. 

30.  To  the  Ordovices  also  belonged,  Varis  Bodvary,  and  according  to .  some 
Mediolanum  Lanfyllin,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  amongst  the  Comavil ; 
Andros,  Uedros,  or  Edri  I.  appears  to  have  been  Bardsey,  off  the  S.  extremity  of 
Caerruirvonshire.  In  the  territory  of  the  Dimetse,  Tuccia  fl.  was  Ygticith  2?., 
Tuerobisfl.  T«f^i?.,  and  Sillmnus  I.  RatnseyLoffSt.Davids.  Amongst  the  towns 


**  Wliere  were  yc,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clo8*d  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov*d  Lycidas  ? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Where  your  old  banls,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 

Nor  on  the  sliaggy  top  of  Mona  high 

Milton,  Lycidas,  54. 

3'  Tacit.  Annal.  XIl.  33,  et  f^q. 
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of  the  SUores,  there  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Magna;  Kenchetter,  Ariconium  Rots 
in  Areenefieldj  Loventium  Blaen  Lavcni  Castle,  supposed  by  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  to  have  been  since  swallowed  up  in  an  earthquake,  Gobannium  Aher- 
gtasamy,  Borrium  or  BuUceum  Uskf  Venta  Silurum  Cojer  Went  where  the  Severn 
is  usually  crossed,  Bovium  Bocerton,  Nidum  Neath,  and  Leucarum  Loghor. 

31.  Maxima  Cjesaribnsis  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Vallum  Hadriani,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  southern  limits  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  which  counties  it  included  as  well 
as  those  of  Westmorland  and  Durhamy  with  parts  of  Cumber- 
land and  Northumberland.  It  contained,  together  with  the 
/.  of  Man,  8.590  square  miles.  It  was  principally  inhabited 
by  the  Brigantes,  the  most  powerful  people  of  Bntain ;  their 
chief  cities  were  Danum  l)oncasteTy  the  Roman  colony  of 
Eboracum  Yorh  on  the  iZ.  Ouse^  the  station  of  the  Legio 
6*  Victrix,  where  the  emperors  Severus  and  Constantius  Chlorus 
resided  and  where  they  both  died ;  Pons  SX\\  Newcastle  on 
the  R.  TynCy  Luguvallium  Carlisle  on  Ituna  fl.  Eden,  Gala- 
cum  Appleby,  Longovicus  Lancaster,  and  Mancunium  or 
Manucium  Manchester,  To  them  also  may  be  assigned, 
Mona  I.  /.  of  Man,  called  also  Monaeda  or  Monapia  and  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  as  midway  between  England  and  Ireland, 
which  it  is  exactly,  the  nearest  points  of  each  being  26  miles 
apart. 

32.  In  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes  (supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Jugantes), 
were  the  smaU  tribes  Gabrantovici  and  Parisii)  between  York  and  the  £.  coast ; 
tlie  Setantil  were  on  the  W.  coast  about  the  R,  Ribble,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
called  Setantiorum  Portus.  As  towns  and  stations  amongst  the  Southern  Brigantes, 
may  be  also  mentioned,  Prrotorium  Pattrington,  VeXxiSixia,Brough  on  theHumber, 
DelgovitiaJKTcerAet  W^ei^o»«,Derventio  Kexby  Bridge  on  a  cognominal  river,  Isurium 
Ahlborough,  Cataractonnm  Catierick,  Bracchium  Brough,  Bremetonacae  Overho- 
roughj  Coccium  Ribchetter,  Olicana  Ilkley  on  Yerbeia  fl.,  Calcaria  Tadeagter, 
lageciom  or  Legeolium  Castlrford,  Cambodunum  or  Camulodunum  Greatland,  and 
Rigodunum  Warrington,  The  Northern  Brigantes  possessed,  towards  Newcagtle, 
Alone  Whitley  Caxtle,  Galava  Old  Tmon,  Corstopitum  Corbrtdge  on  the  TynCf  Vin- 
^^mGnJSbchater,  Clanoventia  or  G^axinoyeR^ALanchetter,Ymoyi&Binche8tcr  near 
the  R.  Wear  or  Vedra,  Magse  Pierce  Bridge  on  the  Tieef,  Maglove  Greta  Bridge, 
and  lAvatriB  Bowes ;  towards  Carlisle,  were  VerteriE  Brough  upon  Stanetnore, 
BroTonacse  Kirhby  Thore, Brocavum  Br'oug1uini,\oTeA&  Plumptan  Wall,  Breme- 
t«iireeum  Brampton,  Gabrosentum  Drurnburgh,  Olenacum  Old  Carlisle,  Arbcia 
^crby,  Virosidium  EUenborough  where  the  6th  cohort  of  the  Nervii  was  stationed, 
Morbium  Morresby,  Dictis  Ambleside,  and  Concangium  Water  Crook, 

33.  Valentia  included  that  part  of  Crreat  Britain  which 
lay  between  the  two  walls,  comprehending  the  county  of  Nor- 
ihumberland,  and  such  of  the  Scotch  counties  as  are  S.  of  the 
Firt/ts  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  It  contained  6.960  square  miles, 
and  was  inhabited  by  the  following  tribes :  1.  The  Ottadini  in 
Northumberland  and  the  Scotch  shire  of  Roxburgh,  whose 
chief  towns  were,  Coria  Ottadinorum  Jedburgh,  and  Breme- 
nium  Rochester,  2.  The  Gadeni  were  W.  of  these,  in  parts 
of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Dumfries;  to  them  belonged  Trimon- 
tium  near  the  Eildon  Hills,  Blatum  Bulgium  Middleby,  ^nd 
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Castra  Exploratorum  Netherby.  3.  The  Selgovae  were  W.  of 
the  Gadeni,  in  parts  of  Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire,  and  Dumfries ; 
and  still  farther  W.  were,  4.  The  Novantae,  in  Wigtown,  Kir- 
cudbright, and  part  of  Ayr ;  the  chief  town  of  the  latter  was 
Leucopibia  Wigtown,  6.  The  Damnii  inhabited  the  shires  of 
Renfrew,  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  Peebles,  Haddi-ng- 
ton,  and  Berwick;  they  extended  also  beyond  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  into  Dumbarton  and  Stirling ;  their  principal  towns 
were  Alata  Castra  Edinburgh,  and  Colania  Lanark  on  the 
Glota  or  Clyde. 

34.  The  inhabitants  of  Valentia  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  all  called  in 
a  general  way  MsBatee,  but  others  assign  this  name  only  to  such  as  dwelled  about 
the  wall  of  Antoninus ;  they  were  probably  the  ssime  people  subsequently  called 
Scoti'^  and  Attacotti,  who  varied  their  position  with  the  attacks  made  on  them  by 
the  Caledonians  or  Picti,  and  Britons  (between  whom  they  settled),  and  m  propor- 
tion as  they  were  exposed  to  the  vacillations  of  the  Roman  power.  To  the  Ottadini 
also  belonged,  the  stations  Habitancum  Rigingham,  HunnumH^o/^OTiyandVindobala 
Rtdchester ;  Alaunus  fl.  A  Ine  was  in  their  territory.  Amongst  the  Selgovas  may  be 
mentioned,  Uxelum  Caerlaxeroeh,  Carbantorigum  or  Carbentium^ormiawiocft  on 
Novius  fl.  Nith,  and  Corda  Selgovarum  Cumnock  Cwttle :  Yidotara  Sinus  was  the 
Mmith  of  the  Ayr,  To  the  Novantae  belonged  Rcrigunium  Barlure,  a  little  E.  of 
Novantu  m  Chersonesus  or  the  peninsula  of  Wujtotrn.  The  remaining  towns  of  the 
Damnii  were  BandvarA  Renfrew  on  the  Clyde,  Lindum  Lvtdithffowj  Curia  Camelon, 
and  Alauna  Stirling,  the  last  three  being  N.  of  the  wall  in  Caledonia. 

35.  Caledonia ^^  comprehended  the  whole  of  Scotland  N. 
of  the  Vallum  Antonini,  and,  including  the  islands  attached 
to  it,  contained  17.270  square  miles,  or  6.900  less  than  Scot" 
land.  It  was  inliabited  by  the  following  tribes :  1.  The  Veni- 
contes,  in  the  shires  of  Fife,  Kinross,  Clackmanan,  and  part 
of  Perth ;  their  towns  were,  Orrea  Perth,  and  Victoria  Com- 
rie.  2.  The  Vacomagi,  in  Kincardine,  and  Forfar-shires, 
through  whose  territory  ran  iEsica  fl.  Esk.  3.  The  Taezali 
were  in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  and  part  of  Inverness ;  their 
chief  town  was  Divana  Old  Aberdeen,  on  tlie  Dee.  4.  The 
Cantae  were  in  Cromarty  and  the  E.  part  of  Ross.  6.  The 
Logi  and  Mertae,  in  E.  Sutherland-,  and  6,  the  Comavii,  in 
Caithness.  Descending  the  W.  coast  we  find,  7,  the  Careni, 
in  Sutherland;  8,  the  Camonacae,  in  Ross\  and  9,  the 
Creones,  likewise  in  Ross,  about  the  Itys  fl.  Carron.  10.  The 
Cerones  were  cantoned  in  parts  of  Argyllshire  and  Inverness ; 
11,  the  Epidii,  in  S.  Argyllshire;  and  12,  the  Horest®,  in 
Pertlishire. 


^  lUc  leves  Mauros,  nee  &lso  nomine  Pictos 
Edomuit,  Scotumque  vago  mucrone  secutus, 
Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  andacibus  undas. 

CUmdian,  delll.  Cant,  Honor.  55. 
^  Martial  calls  the  inhabitants  <  Caledonii  Britanni:' 

Qulncte  Caledonios  Ovidi  visure  Britonuos,'^ 

X.  £p.  44. 
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36.  The  Ebudes  or  Hebudae,  I".  Hebrides^  or  Western  P. 
were  on  the  W.  coast  of  Caledonia ;  their  number  and  situa- 
tion are  variously  given  by  the  ancients,  but  the  chief  of  them 
were  Ebuda  Occidentalis  Lewis  and  Harris,  Ebuda  Orientahs 
Skye,  Maleos  Mull,  Epidium  Islay,  and  Ricina  Rachlin, 
called  also  Riduna  and  Kiclina,  opposite  the  N.  E.  point  of 
Ireland.  On  the  Western  side  of  the  Isle  of  Mull  is  the 
beautiful  little  island  of  Staffa,  so  celebrated  for  its  basaltic 
pillars  and  for  its  natural  caverns.  The  largest  of  these, 
called  the  Cave  of  Fingal,  is  exceedingly  magnificent,  being 
supported  on  each  side  by  ranges  of  natural  columns,  in  the 
most  elegant  manner,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  others 
which  have  been  broken  off  in  its  formation  -,  it  is  well  lighted 
from  without,  and  the  air  is  perfectly  free  from  those  damp 
and  noxious  vapours  with  which  natural  caverns  in  general 
abound.  The  length  of  this  cave  from  the  beach  is  371  feet, 
and  250  from  the  pitch  of  its  arch ;  it  is  53  feet  broad  at  the 
mouth,  and  20  at  the  farther  end  ;  the  height  of  the  arch  at 
the  entrance  is  117  feet,  and  70  at  the  extremity  :  the  depth 
of  water  at  the  mouth  is  18  feet,  and  half  this  at  the  bottom. 
The  Orcades^  I*.  Orkneys,  are  off  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
Scotland,  in  Mare  Orcadum,  and  perhaps  received  their 
name  from  Orcas  Pr.  Dunnet  Head ;  they  were  visited  and 
subdued  by  Agricola,  but  soon  threw  on  the  yoke.  Their 
number  is  variously  stated  by  ancient  authors,  who,  how- 
ever, mention  Pomona  the  Mainland,  Ocetis  Hoy  Waas,  and 
Dumna  S.  Ronaldsay,  as  the  principal  islands.  The  Shet^ 
land  /*.,  lying  45  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Orkneys,  were  no 
doubt  the  snow-covered  Thule,  which  Tacitus  mentions  as 
having  been  seen  by  Agricola  in  his  voyage  round  the  latter 
islands,  and  possibly  the  same  described  by  the  navigator 
Pytheas  three  centuries  before;  they  were  the  outmost  of 
all  the  known  islands  in  this  direction,  whence  the  epithet 
Ultima*^.  This  Thule  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  district 
of  the  same  name  in  Norway. 

"  Aye  me !  whiUt  thee  the  shores  and  soundin^;^  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurPd ; 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps,  under  the  whehning  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; — 

Milton,  LyeUUu,  156. 

**  ■ Arma  quldem  ultra 

Litora  lavenue  promovimus,  et  modo  captas 
Orcadas,  et  minimA.  contentos  nocte  Britaunos. 

Juo.  Sat.  II.  161. 

»  ■  tibi  serrlat  ultima  Thule. 

Virg.  Georg.  I.  30. 

Claudian 
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37.  The  Picti,  so  called  from  thQiT  painted  skins  or  plundering  dispositioiis,  were, 
in  fact,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Caledonia,  allhoogh  they  did  not  obtain  this  name 
till  the  close  of  the  third  century,  and  long  after  they  had  been  both  known  and 
described  as  Caledonii.  The  great  divisions  of  the  Picti  were  Dicalidonse  oir 
Deucaledoncs,  North  of  the  Grcunpians,  and  Vecturiones,  S.  of  them.  The  Scot!  ''j 
passing  over  from  Ireland,  attacked  the  Picti,  and  a  tribe  of  them  called  Attacottf, 
settled  in  parts  oi  Ayrshire  and  Argyllshire.  They  remained  a  long  time  in  the  comer 
where  they  first  landed,  but,  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, they  advanced  further  into  Caledonia,  and  were  in  the  end  sufficiently 
powerful,  not  only  to  wrest  a  considerable  territory  from  the  Picti,  but  subsequently 
to  conquer  part  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northanhumbra;  the  Picti  and  Scoti  were 
afterwards  incorporated,  a.d.  840,  and  their  country  was  called  PicUand  till  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  2d,  when  it  assumed  its  present  name.  The  native  name  Caledonii 
is  preserved  in  GdtUf  which  the  Highlanders  bear  in  their  own  country  to  this  day. 

38.  In  returning  to  the  description  of  Caledonia  we  have  but  few  places  to  mec> 
tion.  The  rivers  Ituna  and  Celnius,  in  the  country  of  the  Tsezali,  appear  to  be  the 
Ytfum  and  Dovcran.  Tuessis  is  Focfiabers  on  the  Speyf  and  Bauatia  Bunets  on 
L,  Ness :  between  them  ran  the  small  river  Loxa  Lassie.  The  Caledonia  SOva'®  ex- 
tended through  the  province,  from  L,  Lmiujnd  to  Murray  Firth.  Tamia  was  Tain, 
Ripa  Alta  I'arbainess,  and  PenoxuUum  Pr.  the  Ord  of  Caithness.  Amongst  tlie 
Cornavii,  were  Ila  fl.  Wick  R.,  Virubrium  Pr.  Noss  Head,  and  Nabeus  fl.  Nacer. 
Glota  I.,  in  the  Firth  qf  Clyde,  is  now  called  Arran, 

30.  Tlie  excellent  roads  which  the  Romans  made  in  Britain,  to  further  their 
intercourse  and  secure  their  conquests,  may  be  traced  in  every  part  of  the  island 
over  which  their  actual  dominion  extended ;  in  process  of  time  some  of  them 
received  certain  names,  which,  though  they  have  come  down  to  us  indefinite  and  cor- 
rupted, are  yet  generally  received :  Amongst  such  are,  1.  Wailing  Street,  which 
runs  from  BicJibarough  Castle  in  JCen/, through  London  to  Chester,yvhereone  branch 
is  thought  to  have  turned  off  to  the  /.  qf  Anglesey;  thence  it  proceeds  through  Ytn^k 
and  Carlisle  into  Scotland,  wliere  many  of  the  old  ways  retain  this  name.  2.  Hennin 
Street  or  Ennin  Street  nms  from  London  through  Lincoln,  to  Winteringham  on 
the  R.  Hutnber ;  it  is  thought  to  have  extended  as  far  S.  as  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
perhaps  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shareliavi  Harbour.  3.  The  Foss-noay  proceeds 
directly  from  Bcith,  or  in  the  opinion  of  some  from  Seaton  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Devonshire,  to  Lincoln.  4.  Icknild  Street  or  Ihening  St.  appears  to  have  been  a  way 
leading  from  the  country  of  the  Iceni,  whence  it  derived  its  name;  it  proceeded  pro- 
bably from  Venta  Icenorum  to  London,  and  from  the  name  of  Ickling  Dyke  still 
existing  in  Dorsetshire,  it  is  thought  to  have  gone  on  through  OldSanun  to  Dor^ 
Chester,  or  it  may  perhaps  have  continued  through  London,  Windsor,  and  Marl- 
borough, to  Bath,  Some  have  supposed  that  there  were  two  roads  of  this  name, 
but  both  are  enveloped  in  uncertainty.  Besides  these  four  great  roads,  there  were 
many  others,  parts  of  which  may  still  be  traced  under  various  names  as  well  as 
under  the  four  above  mentioned. 

Chiudian  speaks  of  it  as  '  ratibus  impervia :' 

Facta  tui  numerabat  avi,  quem  litus  adustee 
Horrescit  Libyoe,  ratibusque  impervia  Thule. 

De  III.  Cons.  Honor.  53. 
Tacitus,  in  his  mention  of  it,  says,  Sed  mare  pigrum,  et  grave  navigantibus 
perhibent.  Agric.  VUa,  10. 

^  Quid  rigor  eetemns  cseli  ?  quid  sidera  prosunt  ? 
Ignotumque  fretum  ?  maduerunt  Saxone  fuso 
Orcades :  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule : 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  leme. 

Claudian.  dc  IV.  Cons.  Honor.  33. 

^  Wliere  bears  were  caught  and  taken  to  Rome,  for  criminals  to  be  exposed  to, 
as  appears  from  Martial : 

Nuda  Caledonio  sic  pectora  prsebuit  urso, 
Non  falsa  pendens  in  cruce  Laureolus. 

Ep.  7,  lib.  Spectac* 
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40.    HiBERNIA, 

Called  also  leme^  Ireland  or  Erin,  lies  to  the  W.  of 
Britain^  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Mare  Hibernicum  and 
Mare  Vergivium ;  the  nearest  points  of  contact  being  the 
promontories  Robogdium  Fair  ttead^  and  Epidium  Mull  of 
Cantire,  which  are  only  10  miles  apart.  It  contains  24.300 
square  miles,  being  the  largest  island  in  Europe  next  to 
Great  Britain.  Its  greatest  length  is  260  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  140  ;  but,  owing  to  the  deep  indenta- 
tions of  the  coast,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  whole  island  that 
is  50  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

41.  The  chains  of  mountains  in  Ireland  are  neither  nume- 
rous nor  important;  for,  though  it  contains  many  hills  of 
considerable  elevation,  yet  they  are  not  of  that  height,  nor 
collected  into  such  masses,  as  to  give  it  the  character  of  a 
mountainous  country.  They  generally  form  short  lines,  or 
detached  groups,  which  are  so  dispersed  through  the  island, 
that  there  are  few  places  where  the  prospect  is  not  terminated 
by  this  majestic  scenery.  The  highest  mountains  in  Ireland, 
are  at  its  South  Western  part,  in  the  province  of  Munster  and 
near  the  Lake  of  Killamey ;  they  are  called  Macgillicuddy's 
Reeks ;  but  there  are  several  points  not  far  off,  little  inferior 
to  them  in  elevation.  The  bliebh^Bloom  mountains,  which 
divide  the  King's  and  Queen's  counties,  form  a  great  chain  on 
the  Western  side  of  the  province  of  Leinster;  to  the  East  of 
them,  in  the  same  province  and  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  are  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  less  remarkable  for 
their  height,  than  for  their  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery. 
The  Moume  Mountains  are  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster y  and  contain  many  elevated  points,  as  do  also 
the  Spenin  Ms.,  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  same  pro- 
vince ;  but  none  of  these  are  so  remarkable  or  so  interesting 
as  the  Giant's  Causeway,  which  is  a  promontory  on  the 
North  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  formed  by  many  thou- 
sand basaltic  columns  running  out  a  great  way  into  the  sea. 
The  Northern  peninsula  of  Corvnaught  contains  many  moun- 
tainous tracts;  amongst  which  we  may  mention  Croagh 
Patrick  and  Nepkin  M.,  in  the  county  oi  Mayo,  towering  to 
a  great  height  aoove  the  surrounding  country. 

*  Orpheus,  Aristotle,  and  ClaudJaD,  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  call  it  leme, 
orleniis;  Juvenal  (11.160),  and  Mela  (III.  6),  Invema;  Diodorus  Siculus  (I. 
355),  Iris ;  Marcianus  Heracleota  (Peripl.  p.  9),  and  Ptolemy  (II.  2),  Ivemia ; 
Eustathius  (In  Dionys.  Perieg.  666-7),  Vemia  and  Bemia ;  CoBsar  (BeU.  Gall.  V. 
13),  Pliny  (IV.  16),  Tacitus  (Agric.  Vita  24),  Solinus  (I.  22),  and  Orosius  (1.2), 
call  it  Mibemia:  and  Festus  Avicnus  (as  we  have  already  seen)  names  it  Insula 
Sacra. 
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42.  The  elevations  of  Uiese,  and  some  other  mountains,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  tabic : 


County. 

F(>et. 

County. 

Feet. 

AgneiP'tHill- 

Antrim 

I,4o0 

Macyiliicuddy't  Beekt 

Kerry   - 

3,404 

Benyevenagh  - 

Londowl. 

1,250 

Mangerton      - 

Kerry   - 

2,780 

Commeragh   - 

Waterf, 

2,160 

Doum   - 

3,150 

Croagfuin 

Wiekltne 

1,900 

Nephin  -        -        - 

Meufo    - 

2,634 

Croagh  Patrick      - 

Mayo    - 

2,505 

Sorwell  - 

LondontL 

1,600 

CronelHine     - 

Carlow  - 

1,000 

Sliebh-Bloom 

King'sCo. 

2,000 

Krwck^na-Mwlrea  - 

Mayo    - 

2,733 

Sliehk-Donard 

Down   - 

2,803 

KnocJMnele-Doum  - 

Water/. 

2,700 

Sliebh-Gallan 

LoneUmd. 

1,250 

43.  The  chief  capes  of  Ireland  are  Vennicnium  Pr. 
Bloodyfarland  Pt,  Boreum  Pr.  Malin  Head,  both  in 
Donegal,  Robogdium  Pr.  Fair  Head  in  Antrim,  Isamnium 
Pr.  Killard  Pt.  in  Downshire,  Hieron  (v.  Sacrum)  Pr.  Cam- 
8<yre  Pt.  in  Wexford,  and  Notium  Pr.  Mizen  Head  in  Cork ; 
C.  Clear  is  the  Southernmost  point. 

44.  The  noblest  river  of  Ireland  is  the  Sena  or  Shannon, 
which  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  island  near  Lough  Allen, 
and,  flowing  with  a  S.  W.  course  of  192  miles,  past  Maco- 
licum  Meelick  and  Regia  Altera  Limerick,  enters  tiie  Atlantic 
at  Sena  iEstuarium.  In  its  course  it  runs  through  two  con- 
siderable lakes,  called  Lough  Hee  and  Lough  Derg,  and 
receives  amongst  other  tributaries  the  Inny,  the  Such,  the 
Brusna,  the  maig,  and  Askeaton.  There  are  several  rivers  in 
Hibemia  called  the  Blackwater,  the  most  noted  of  which  runs 
through  the  county  of  Cork,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Youghal 
Bay :  the  Dabrona  or  Lee  is  a  very  inconsiderable  river,  and 
only  remarkable  from  its  running  through  the  city  of  Cork. 
The  Brigus  or  Barrow  M.  is  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island ; 
it  rises  in  QueerCs  County,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Boyne  and  die  Liffey ;  and  after  having  been  joined  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nore  and  other  streams,  it  falls  into  Waterford 
Bay :  to  the  East  of  it  is  Oboca  fl.,  which  still  maintains  its 
name.  The  Libnius  or  Lijfey  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  65  miles 
enters  the  sea  at  Eblana  Dublin,  A  little  to  the  N.  of  it  is 
Bubinda  fl.  Boyne,  which  runs  from  its  source  in  the  county 
of  Kildare  with  a  N.  E.  course,  past  Laberus  Kells,  anil 
Drogheda,  into  the  Irish  Sea ;  it  is  celebrated  for  the  battle 
fought  on  its  banks,  a.  d.  1690,  between  William  the  3d 
and  James  the  2d,  when  the  latter  monarch,  having  been 
beaten,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the  continent.  The 
Argita  or  Ban  is  in  the  N.  E,  corner  of  the  island,  and  flows 
from  its  source  in  the  Moume  M*.,  through  L.  Neagh  into 
the  sea  near  Coleraine;  it  is  famous  for  its  salmon-fishery. 
The  Vidua  fl.  Derg  rises  out  of  a  lough  of  the  same  name,  id 
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the  county  of  Donegal,  and  runs  generally  in  a  N.  E.  direc- 
tion to  Londonderry y  a  little  below  which  it  enters  the  sea  at 
Lough  Foyle. 

45.  The  length  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Ireland  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table: 


MUes. 

MUes. 

Miles. 

Arroto  -        -        - 

23 

Boyne      - 

67 

May     - 

49 

Atkeatan 

84 

Bnutui    - 

28 

Munree 

23 

Btdlinderry  - 

26 

Derg 

56 

Nare     - 

67 

Ban      - 

00 

Feale 

39 

Ovoca  - 

33 

JBandon 

38 

Itmy 

47 

Boe       - 

25 

BtXTTOW           -           - 

100 

Lee- 

49 

Shannon 

192 

Blaekwater{Corli) 

97 

Liffey       - 

65 

Slaney  - 

66 

Blaekwater(M€ath) 

41 

Maig 

37 

Suck     .        - 

64 

Blackwater{Tyrone) 

41 

Main        -        - 

32 

Suire    - 

102 

46.  IreUmd  contains  a  number  of  lakes  (or  loughs),  some  of  which  are  both  large 
and  nmgnificent.  The  greatest  of  them  is  Lough  Neagh,  in  the  N.  £.  comer  of  the 
island,  remarkable  for  the  petrifying  qualities  of  its  waters ;  it  is  traversed  by  the 
B.  Ban,  and  partly  forms  the  boundary  of  five  counties,  viz.  Antrim,  Londonderry, 
Tyrone,  Armagh,  and  Down.  Tlie  next  largest  is  Erdinus  L.  Lougfi  JEame,  which 
eommonicates  withZ)07t«^a/  Bay  on  the  N.W.  coast ;  it  is  8tudde<l  with  a  number  of 
l)eaatifal  islcmds,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  near  tlie  town  of  EnniskiUen,  which 
standsNon  its  Western  shore.  Besides  these  we  may  notice  Lough  Corrib,  in  the 
province  of  Con?iau^A^,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  GalwayBay,fit  the  town  of 
Galway ;  Lough  Bee  and  Lough  Berg,  which  have  been  already  noticed  as  tra- 
versed by  the  Shannon.  But  the  Ldhe  rf'  Killamey,  though  of  less  extent  than  any 
of  the  foregoing,  surpasses  them  all  in  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery ;  it  is  situated 
in  the  Southern  part  of  Ireland  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  at  the  footo{  MacgiUicttddy's 
Beeki,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island. — The Bogt  of  Irelatid  form  a  very  remark- 
able feature  in  the  country;  they  are  of  various  descriptions,  and  are  in  some  places 
very  extensive ;  in  a  general  way  they  may  be  included  within  two  lines,  drawn  from 
Wicklow  and  HowthHeadt  on  the  East  to  Galioay  and  Sligo  on  the  West.  The 
chief  of  them  is  (»lled  the  Bog  qf  Allen,  but  there  are  many  others.  In  some  of  these 
the  water  is  concealed  in  a  dangerous  manner  by  a  surface  of  grass ;  some  consist 
of  water  and  mire  -,  others  are  shallow  lakes,  partially  covered  with  tufts  of  rushes, 
and  many  consist  of  peat-moor,  used  for  fuel. 

47.  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  the  following  tribes :  1.  The  Vennienil,  in  Donegal. 
2.  The  Robogdii,  in  Londonderry  and  Antrim,  between  whom  ran  Vidua  fl.  Derg 
into  L.  FoyU;  Argita  fl.  Ban,  issuing  from  L,  Neagh,  was  in  the  country  of  the 
latter.  3.  The  Dami  were  in  parts  of  Down  and  Armagh,  and  were  separated  from 
the  Robogdii  by  Logia  fl.  Lagan  -,  amongst  their  towns  were  Dunum  Downpatrick, 
and  Regia  Clogher,  4.  The  Volunti  i  inhabited  Louth,  with  parts  of  Doim,  Meath, 
and  Monaghetn;  in  their  territory  was  Vinderius  fl.  Newry.  5.  The  Blanii  occupied 
parts  o( Dublin  and  MeatJi,  and  the  towns  Laberus  Kells  on  Bubinda  fl.  Boyne,  and 
Eblana  Dublin  on  libnius  fl.  Liffey:  N.  £.  of  the  latter  is  Lanibay,  a  small  island 
anciently  called  Linmus.  6.  The  Cauci  were  in  parts  of  Dublin,  Widdow,  Kildare, 
and  Queen**  County ;  amongst  them  wu  Rheba  Bhekan  Castle.  7.  The  Menapii 
dwelled  in  parts  of  Wicklow,  Carlow,  and  Wea^ord;  through  their  territory  ran 
Oboca  fl.  Ovoca,  and  Modona  fl.  Slaney,  at  the  mouth  of  whidi  last  was  Menapia 
Weaiford,  8.  The  Coriondl  were  cantoned  in  parts  of  Weatford,  Kilkenny,  and  Tip- 
perary,  about  Brigus  fl.  Barroto.  9.  The  Brigantes,  in  Waterford  and  Tipperary ; 
and,  10.  The  Vodis,  in  the  £.  parts  of  Cork :  the  B.  Lee,  running  into  Cork  Harbour, 
was  called  Dabrona.  11.  TTie  Ivemi  were  in  the  S.  part  of  Kerry;  their  city 
Ivemis  or  lemis  was  probably  Dimkerrin,  on  Ivemus  fl.  Kenmare.  12.  The 
Velabri,  and,  13.  The  Luceni,  dwelled  in  parts  of  Kerry  and  Limerick ;  between 
them  and  into  Dingle  Bay  ran  Dur  fl.  Main  B, :  Regia  Altera  Limerick  was  in 
the  territory  of  the  Lncenf.  14.  The  Concani  were  in  Clare,  where  they  possessed 
the  city  MaooUcum  Meeliek  on  the  Shannon.    15.  The  Auteri  dwelled  in  Gaitoay : 
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Galway  Bay  appears  to  have  been  called  Ansolia  fl.  16.  The  Nagnatie  were  farther 
N.,  in  Mayo;  their  chief  city  Nagnata  Urbg  was  probably  Cattlebar.  17.  Tlie 
Eidini  occupied  parts  of  Sligo,  Leitrittif  and  Fermanagh;  from  tliem  Erdinug  L. 
received  its  name,  which  it  stUl  retains,  though  in  a  cormpted  form,  in  LoughEme : 
by  Ravius  fl.  seems  to  have  been  intended  Dotiegal  Bay, 

48.  Long  before  the  Romans  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Northern  parts 
of  Gaul,  the  Greek  authors  had  placed  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  at  one  ^  of  the 
British  Isles:  and  Posidonlus  (alluding  probably  to  Ireland,  or  the  I*.  Sacra,)  has 
assured  us,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Britain,  Ceres  and  Proserpine  were 
honoured  with  the  same  worship  as  at  Samothrace  *K  The  tales  and  legends  which 
the  superstitious  Romans  heard  on  the  shores  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  induced  them 
to  seek,  and  of  course  to  find,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former  country,  certain 
desolate  islands,  the  resort  of  demons,  and  the  place  where  Saturn  slept  and  was 
kept  a  perpetual  prisoner  under  the  care  of  Briareus  *\  This  tradition  was  so  gene- 
rally believed,  that  it  was  preserved  long  after  Christianity  had  become  the  prevailing 
religion  in  Gaul,  as  is  partly  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  Procopius  **',  who 
flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century :  "  Tliere  are  certain  villages 
lying  along  part  of  the  coast  of  Gaul,  opposite  to  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
pay  no  tribute  to  the  King  of  the  Franks,  from  their  having  undertaken  the  singular 
employment  of  carrying  the  souls  of  the  dead  over  the  sea,  to  the  opposite  ijilands. 
As  soon  as  it  is  midnight,  an  invisible  being  knocks  at  the  doors  of  those  who  have 
the  regulating  of  the  business,  and  commands  tliem  in  a  hollow  voice  to  proce(>d 
witli  their  duties.  When  they  go  to  tlie  shore,  they  perceive  some  strange  vessels, 
but  no  signs  of  men ;  and  yet  they  no  sooner  sit  down  to  the  oar,  than  the  bark 
becomes  so  heavy  that  it  is  ready  to  sink,  and  the  water  rises  to  within  two  inches 
of  the  gunnel.  A  single  hour  is  sufficient  for  them  to  reach  the  islands,  though,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  it  is  a  voyage  of  24  hours.  Tlien  the  vessel  suddenly  loses  its 
burden,  and  scarcely  touches  the  sea  with  its  keel.  During  the  whole  course  no 
visible  being  is  observed,  and  it  is  only  at  the  disembarkation  that  a  voice  is  heard ; 
viz.  his  who  has  the  command  of  the  voyagers,  and  faithfully  announces  tlie  several 
names  and  dignities  of  his  new  subjects  to  the  invisible  Superior  of  the  Islands." 

40.  Scotland, 
or  North  Britain,  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  England,  and  on  all  other  sides  by 
the  sea :  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  is  formed  on  the  East  by  the 
River  Tioeed,  and  an  unaginary  line  extending  from  CoZ/fff ream,  S.  W.  to  i^ieSolway 
Firth,  Scotland,  together  with  its  islands,  contains  23.1 70  square  miles,  or  one  half 
less  than  England,  and  1.130  less  than  Ireland :  its  population,  in  1831,  amounted 
to  2,305,807  souls,  but  since  that  time  it  has  very  materially  increased.  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  the  Midi  qf  Galtoay  to  Dwmet  Head,  and  measures  245  miles;  its 
average  breadth  may  be  taken  at  90  miles. 

50.  The  form  of  government  in  Scotland  has  been  the  same  with  tluit  of  England 
since  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1603. — ^The  Presbyterian  Church  government 
established  in  Scotland,  S^  founded  on  a  parity  of  ecclesiastical  authority  amongst  all 
its  presbyters  or  pastors,  and  modelled  after  the  Calvinistic  plan  in  Geneva,  which 
Knox,  tlie  reformer  (who  was  the  disciple  of  Calvin),  recommended  to  his  countrj-- 
men.  This  form  of  government  excludes  pre-eminence  of  order,  all  ministers  being 
held  equal  in  rank  and  power.  The  ministers  of  an  indefinite  number  of  contiguous 
parishes,  with  one  ruling  elder,  constitute  what  is  called  a  Presbytery,  which  has 
cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its  bounds.  Three  or  more  adjacent 
Presbyteries  form  a  Synod,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  15 ;  most  of  these  meet 
twice  a  year,  and  they  have  power  over  presbyteries,  but  their  decisions  are 
reversible  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  is  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
This  court  consists  of  commissioners,  who  are  chosen  annually  from  presbyteries, 
royal  boroughs,  and  universities,  in  the  following  proportion;  viz.  200  ministers  and 
89  ciders  representing  presbyteries,  67  elders  representing  royal  boroughs,  and 

^  Diodor.  Sic.  II.  47. 

*'  Strabo,  IV.  198. 

^*  Plutarch,  viol  rHv  lK\i\oi7r6rwv  vPV^i'VP^^^v,    1.  746. 

«Goth.IV.20; 
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fire  ministers  or  elders  from  universities. — Calvinism  derived  its  appellation  from 
John  Calvin,  whose  real  name  was  Chauvin,  and  who  was  bom  A.  d.  1509  at 
Nayon  in  Pieardy.  He  obtained,  at  an  eurly  age,  a  bencfiec  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  his  native  place, bat,  havinpr  joined  the  other  Reformers  in  rescuinn^  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  Popery,  he  was  obli«T(Kl  to 
fly  from  his  country  during  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  and,  alter  liavin^ 
visited  many  other  places,  settled  at  last  in  Geneva.  Here  he  promulgated  his  own 
opinions  concerning  doctrine  and  church  government,  and  died  A.  D.  lo()4.  The 
distmgnislung  tenets  of  Calvinism  are,  belief  in  Predestination,  Election,  Repro- 
bation, and  Irresistible  Grace,  together  with  the  total  rejection  of  Episcopacy.  The 
Calvinists,  in  their  progress,  unable  to  agree  amongst  themselves,  and  dissenting 
from  each  other  as  much  as  from  the  Church  of  England,  have  divided  into  various 
branches  or  lesser  sects :  their  doctriue  subsists  in  its  greatest  originality  in  Ge- 
nera,  Scotland,  and  Hollaml,  but  it  is  likewise  professed  in  many  other  countries. 
The  Calrlnlsts  of  France  are  called  Hugonots  or  Huguenots. 

51.  The  Scotch  are  commonly  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  the  Highlanders  and 
Lowlandeis ;  the  former  occupying  the  Northern  and  mountainous  provinces,  the 
latter  the  Southern  districts.  These  classes  differ  from  each  otiier  in  language, 
manners,  and  dress.  The  Highlanders  use  the  Irish  or  Celtic  tongue,  sometimes 
called  Encj  whilst  in  the  low  country  the  language  is  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
dialect  blended  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. — Previous  to  tlie  union,  Scotland  was  iji 
possession  of  few  manufactures  and  of  little  trade ;  but  since  that  period  it  has 
shared  in  our  national  prosperity.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  manu- 
factures began  to  flourish,  and  trade  increased  in  due  proportion ;  and  now,  con- 
siderably more  than  onc-tl\ird  of  its  population  is  thus  employed. 

52.  Scotland  is  divided  into  38  shires  or  counties,  viz.  II  Xorthem,  11  Central, 
and  11  Southern.  The  Northern  shires  are,  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isleg,  Caithness, 
Sutherland,  Cromarty, Rots,  Inverness, Nairn,  .Elgin,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  and  Kijv- 
cardine.  The  Central  sliires  are,  Forfar,  F\fe,  Kinross,  Clackmanan,  Perth, 
Arffyll,Bute,Ret\freWyDumbarton,  Stirling  and  Linlithgotc,  The  Southern  sliires 
aiv.,Edifd)urgh,Hculdington,  Benvick,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  Ayr, 
WigtaiOTi,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries.  These  coun ties  elect  30  represr ntati ves, 
and  the  towns  and  boroughs  23,  in  all  53  Members,  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

53.  The  square  miles,  population  (as  ascertained  in  1831),  and  chief  towns  of 
each  shire  in  Scotland,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : 


Shires. 

Sq.MUes. 

Population 
in  1831. 

Chief  Towns. 

Aherdeen- 

- 

1,480 

177,651 

A  berdeen,Peterhead,  Fraser- 
burgh, 
Inverary,  Campbelion. 

Argyll     -        -        - 

2,290 

101,4-25 

Ayr          •        •        . 

810 

145,055 

Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  Irvine. 

Bai\ff      - 

590 

48,604 

Ba'nff,  Ctdlen. 

Berwiek  {or  Mene)  - 

377 

34,048 

Greetdaw,  Dunse,  Lauder. 

Bute 

175 

14,151 

Rothsay. 

Caithnets  (or  Wick)  - 

540 

34,529 

Wick,  Thurso. 

Clackjnanan    - 

- 

40 

14,729 

Clackinanan,  Alloa. 

Dumbarton 

- 

270 

33,211 

Dumbarton. 

Dun{frie$ 

- 

192 

73,770 

Dunfries,  Annan,  Moffat. 

Edinbtirgh  {or  Mid  Lothian) 

286 

219,592 

Edinburgh,  Leith,  Dalkeith. 

Elgin  (or  Murray)  - 

- 

452 

34,231 

Elgin,  Forres. 

rife 

■ 

370 

128,839 

St.  Andrews,  Cupar,  Dun- 
fcmdine,  Kirkaldi/. 

Foifar  (or  Angus)    - 

" 

728 

139,006 

Forfar,    Dundee,   Brechin, 
Montrose. 

Haddington(pTJBagtLothian) 

235 

36,145 

Haddington,  Dunbar. 

Inverness         • 

" 

3,370 

94,797 

Inverness. 

{continued) 
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Shires. 


Sq.  Miles. 


Kincardine  (or  Mearm)  - 

Kinross   -        -        -  - 

KirJtcudbright  -        -  - 

Lanark  (or  Clydesdale)  - 

Linlithgmo  {orWettLotMan) 

Nairn  -  -  - 
Orkney  and  Shetland 
Peebles,  (or  Ttreedale) 
Perth      - 

Benfrew  -        -        - 

Boss  and  Cromarty  - 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk     • 

Stirling   -        -        - 

SutJierland 

Wigtoicn 

Totals    . 


300 

62 

670 

682 

87 

118 
1,254 

230 
1,865 

193 

2,315 
577 
205 
550 

1,485 
366 


23,170 


Population 
in  1831. 


31,431 

9,072 

40,590 

316,819 

23,291 

9,354 

58,239 

10,578 

142,894 

133,443 

74,820 
43,063 
6,833 
72,621 
25,518 
36,258 


Chief  Towns. 


Bervie,  Fetteresso,  Kincarduie, 

Kinross. 

Kirkcudbright,  New  GaUtnMy. 

Lanark,  Glasgow,  Hamilton, 
Biggar. 

LinlitligoierBorrmcttaioneUj 
!      Qneenrferry. 
j  Nairn. 

Kirktcall. — Lertoick, 
!  Peebles. 
I  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Abemethy, 

Culross. 
\  Bet\freui,  Paisley,  Greenock^ 
j      Port'Glasgmo. 
I  TainfDingtoall.—Crojnarty, 
I  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Boiburgh. 

Selkirk. 
I  Stirling,  Falkirk. 
I  Dornoch. 

Wigtoten,  Stranraer,Wliite' 
horn. 


2,305,807 


54.  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and,  before  the  iinion  of  the  two  king- 
doms, the  seat  of  its  king  and  parliament,  is  advantageously  situated  on  three 
eminences,  two  miles  from  the  Firth  qf  Forth ;  its  principal  port  is  Leith.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  viz.  the  Old,  and  the  Nexo  Tmtm :  the  Old  Town  stands  on  an 
inclining  ridge,  steep  on  each  side,  and  extending  longitudinally  for  the  space  of 
a  mile,  from  the  Castle,  Eastward,  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood-House ;  the  New  Town 
likewise  stands  on  elevated  ground  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  preceding,  and  was  first 
founded  in  the  year  1767.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  James  the  2d,  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land resided  at  Perth,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  crowned  at  the 
neighbouring  abbey  of  Scone.  But  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Picta  was  Abemethy, 
to  the  S.  E.  of  Pe/-fA,at  the  mouth  of  the  B.  JS'am.— There  are  four  Universities 
in  Scotland,  viz.  Ediriburgh,  Glasgow,  Abcrdeen,Knd  St.  Andreios. — The  greatest 
manufactures  are  carried  on  at  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dumbarton,  Edinburgh,  Leith, 
Dunfermline,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Carron ;  the  last  mentioned  place  is  near 
Falkirk,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  iron  manufactories  in  Europe. 

55.  Tlie  Shire  o{  Rethrew  is  remarkable  from  its  having  been  long  the  paternal 
inheritance  of  the  Stuart  family,  and  as  giving  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  Eastern  part  of  Stirlingshire  is  remarkable  for  the  many  bloody  battles 
which  liave  been  fought  in  it:  Wallace  defeated  Cressingham  near  Stirling  Bridge, 
A.  D.  1297  ;  Edward  I.,  king  of  Etigland,  by  his  victory  at  Falkirk,  in  1298,  en- 
dangered the  liberties  and  Independence  of  Scotland  ;  the  decisive  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum,  in  1314,  freed  the  nation  from  theEnglish  yoke ;  and,  at  Satwhieburti,  in 
1488,  James  III.  lost  his  life.  Besides  these,  we  may  mention  Langside  Moor  in 
Benjrewshire,  where  the  army  of  Queen  Mary  was  defeated  by  that  of  Murray  the 
Regent ;  and  Carberry-Hill  in  Mid-Lothian,  where  her  forces  were  again  beaten 
by  those  of  the  confederate  lords,  to  whom  the  Queen  yielded  herself  a  prisoner, 
A.D  1567.  Not  far  from  the  last-mentioned  place  js  Pinkie,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  the  English  defeated  the  Scotch  in  1547.  Three  miles  below  Hamilton, 
on  the  Clyde,\s  Bothicell  Bridge,  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  covenanters,  by  the 
loyalists  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1679.  Prestonrpans,  where  the  high- 
land rebels,  who  fought  for  the  Pretender  defeated  the  King's  army  in  1745,  is  a 
small  market-town  in  Haddingtonshire,  only  noted  for  its  salt-works :  Culloden 
Moor,  about  three  miles  E.  of  Inverness,  is  likewise  memorable  as  tlie  scene  of 
the  battle,  a.  d.  1746,  which  finished  the  rebellion  of  the  preceding  year,  and  for 
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ever  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  family.  KUlicranMe  is  a  noted  pass  in 
Perththire',  about  15  miles  N.  of  Durikeld]  Iiere  was  fought  a  battle  in  1G89 
between  the  Riiif^s  forces  commanded  by  General  Mackay,  and  the  Hi(!:hland 
rebels  under  Viscount  Dundee,  who  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Duplin 
is  also  in  Pertluhiref  and  was  the  place  where  the  Bngluh  defeated  the  Scotch, 
X.  B.  1332.  Glen-co  is  a  deep  valley  in  ArgylUhire,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  re- 
puted birtb-place  of  Ossian ;  to  the  West  of  it,  opposite  the  I.  of  Mull,  is  the 
bleak  and  mountainous  Mort^en,  the  country  of  FingaU 

56.  The  population  of  the  chief  towns  in  Seotlaiid  (as  returned  in  1831)  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table : 


Souls. 

Souls. 

Souls. 

Aberdeen 

58,010 

Edinburgh    - 

162,403 

Leith    - 

25,855 

AUoa      -        - 

6,277 

Elgin    - 

{{,130 

Lenoick 

3,104 

Andrews,  St.  - 

5,621 

Famrk 

12,743 

Linlithgow    - 

4,874 

Atnum    • 

5,033 

Fetteresto      - 

5,100 

Montrose 

12,055 

Ayr        -         - 

7,606 

Forfar  - 

7,040 

Nairn  - 

3,260 

Banff    - 

3,711 

Glasgmo 

202,426 

Paisley 

57,466 

Bertie    - 

1,137 

Greenlaw 

1,442 

Peebles 

2,750 

Campbeltmcn  - 

0,472 

Greenock 

27,571 

Perth  - 

20,010 

Clackmanati   - 

4,266 

Haddington  - 

5,883 

Peterhead     - 

5,112 

Cromarty 

2,001 

Hamilton 

0,513 

Port'Glasgoio 

5,102 

Cupar    - 

6,473 

Jedburgh 

5,647 

Benfreio 

2,833 

DaUteith 

5,586 

Inverary 

2,133 

Bothsay 

4,817 

Dornoch 

3,380 

Inveniett 

14,324 

Roxburgh      - 

JK)2 

Dumbarton     - 

3,023 

Irvine  - 

5,200 

Selkirk 

2,883 

Dumfiiei 

11,600 

Keho    - 

4,030 

SHrlifig 

8,550 

Dunbar- 

4,735 

Kilmarnock  - 

18,003 

Stranraer     - 

3,320 

Dundee  - 

45,355 

Kinross 

2,017 

Tain     - 

3,078 

Dwtfemdine  - 

17,068 

Kirhcudbright 

3^10 

Tliurso 

4,670 

Dunkeld 

1,471 

Kirhoall 

3,721 

Wick    -        - 

0,850 

Dmue    - 

3,460 

Lanark 

7,672 

Wigtoicn 

2,337 

57.  Ireland 
contains  24.300  square  miles,  or  nearly  one  half  less  than  England  ami  Wales : 
its  population,  in  1831,  amounted  to  7,631,194,  but  since  tliat  time  it  has  mate- 
rially increased.  The  power  of  the  crown  of  England  became  unalterably  esta- 
blished in  Ireland  by  the  victory  obtained  by  AVilliam  the  3d,  over  James  the  2d, 
1.  D.  1600,  on  the  bonks  of  the  R.  Boyne :  but  the  two  countries  were  not  com- 
pletely united  till  the  year  1801.  The  government  of  Ireland  was  formerly 
vested  in  a  house  of  Peers,  and  a  house  of  Commons,  the  King  being  rcpresenti'd 
by  a  Viceroy  or  Lord-Lieutenant:  but  no  act  of  importance  was  considered  valid, 
until  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  King  and  Council  of  Great  Britain.  Since 
the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  form  of  government  has,  of  course,  been  one 
and  the  same.  Though  the  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Church  qf  England, 
yet  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  iuhabitantfi  are  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  at 
present  four  archbishoprics,  viz.  ArmagJi,  Dublin,  CaihelJ,  and  Tuam.  The  arch- 
bishop of  ^nrui/^^  is  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  bishoprics  oi Glandelagh,  Emly-Waterford-and-Lismore,  Ardagh 
-KiUaUa-and-Achorry,  Meath,  Kildare,  Cork-Cloyne-and^Ross,  Cloglier, 
Derry-and-Raphoe,  Doion-and-Connor,  Dromore,  Elphin,  Limerick- Ardfert 
-and-Aghadoe,  Kill€Uoe-Ki{fenora-ClonJert-a?id-Killmacduagh,  Kilmore, 
Ostory-Fems-and-Leighlin.  These  several  prelates  liave  their  Deans  and  otlier 
dignitaries,  Meath  excepted,  the  Bishop  of  which  has  precedence  of  all  the 
others. 

58.  The  prevailing  language  of  Ireland  is  the  ancient  Celtic  idiom,  called  Erse, 
/mA,or£rinac/i,  a  dialect  of  which  islikewise  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland: 
in  this  idiom  Ireland  is  called  Erin.  Ireland  distiuguished  itself  at  an  early  period 
by  its  industry  and  manufactures,  particularly  those  of  wool,  hemp,  and  liueu :  it 
is,  likewise,  much  famed  for  the  richness  and  fertility  of  its  soil.    It  has  rapidly 
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improved  during  the  present  century,  cspccioliy  in  aoriculture,  and  is  riBiof^  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  legislature,  to  such  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  as  essentially 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  tlie  United  Kingdom. 

69.  Ireland  is  di  vi.Icd  into  four  great  provinces,  viz.  Leintter  in  the  East,  Munteter 
m  the  South,  Connmtght  in  the  West,  and  Ulster  in  tlie  North :  these  are  again  sub- 
<livided  into 32 counties.  Leinster cowitim^  IScounties,  viz.  Dublin, Louth,  Afeath^ 
Westmeath,  Longford,  Kinxfs  Caiinty,  Quern's  County,  Kihlare,  Wieklow,  Wex- 
ford', Carloic,  and  Kilhenny.  Mnnfter  contains  six  counties,  viz.  Cork,  Kerryy 
Clare,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford.  Connaught  has  five  counties,  viz. 
Galtray,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon.  Ulster  is  sub-divided  into  nine 
counties,  viz.  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Mo- 
naghan,  Armagh,  and  Down.  These  counties  elect  04  representatives,  and  the 
towns,  borouglifl,  and  university,  41,  in  all  105  Members,  to  sit  in  tlic  Imperial 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

GO.  The  square  miles,  population,  (as  estimated  in  1831),  and  chief  towns  of  each 
county  in  Ireland,  may  be  seen  iu  the  following  table : 


Counties. 

Sq.MUes. 

Population 
in  1831. 

Chief  Towns. 

Antrim 

798 

293,280 

CarricJfergus,  Belfast,  Antrim. 

Annagh 

308 

221,450 

Artnagh,  Cfuirlemont. 

CarUno  -        -        - 

203 

91,210 

Carloto,  Leighlin,  Tullow. 

Cavan  -        -        - 

675 

218,600 

Cavan,  Kilmore,  Cootehill. 

Clare     -         -         - 

802 

235,100 

Ennis,  Clare,  KilMoe. 

Cork      - 

2,268 

809,810 

Cork,  Kinsale,  Mallow. 

Donegal 

1,304 

280,300 

Lifford,  Donegal,  BaUysliannon. 

Dmrn    -        -        - 

734 

370,080 

Doumpatrick,  Netcry,  Dromore. 

Dublin  - 

294 

388,820 

Dublin,  Swords,  Netccastle. 

Fermanagh    - 

532 

147,320 

Enniskilleyi. 

Galway 

1,918 

353,080 

Galioay,  Tuam,  Lottghrea. 

Kerry   -        -        - 

1,332 

230,a'30 

Tralee,  Ardfert,  Killamey. 

jKildare 

468 

114,130 

Naas,  Kihlare,  Athy. 

Kilkenny 

580 

202,070 

Kilkenny,  Castle  Comer. 

King's  County 

499 

148,450 

Philipstoimi,  Birr,  Banngher. 

Leitrim 

483 

132,3(50 

Car  rick  on  Slutnnon,  Leitrim. 

Limerick 

789 

251,030 

Limerick,  Batlikeal. 

Lomlonderry  - 

057 

217,880 

Londonderry,  Coleraine.     [toum. 

Longford 

283 

120,830 

Longford,  Grafiard,  Edgetcorths- 

Louth    -        -        - 

248 

113,400 

Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Carlinyford. 

Mayo    -        -        - 

1,705 

342,800 

Castlehar,  Westport,  Killala. 

3feath  -        -        - 

728 

190,030 

Trim,  Navan,  Kells. 

MonagJuin     - 

384 

200,270 

Mona/fhan,  Clones. 

Queen's  County      - 

454 

145,170 

Maryborough,  Portarlingtan. 

Boscomnum   - 

080 

250,070 

Boscommon,  Elphin,  Tusk. 

Sligo     -        -        - 

548 

155,810 

Sligo. 

Tipperary     - 

1,215 

890,480 

Clonmell,  Cashell,  Tipperary. 

Tyrone  -        -        - 

085 

292,000 

Omagh,  Strabane,  Dungctnnon. 

Waterford     - 

535 

152,570 

Waterford,  Lismore. 

Westmeath     - 

454 

143,000 

Mullingar,  Atfilone,  Ballymore, 

Wexford 

705 

189,950 

Wexford,  Netc  Boss,  Ennitcorthy. 

Wickimo 

590 

129,210 

Wickloto,  Arkloto. 

Total    -    - 

24,300 

7,631,190 

01 .  The  city  of  Didflin  (called  in  the  native  idiom  BaJUicleig  or  Bally-ath-Cliath), 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  is  a  large,  well-built,  flourishing,  and 
commercial  city,  extcndmg  along  both  banks  of  the  River  Lijfey.  It  is  about  2| 
miles  in  lengtli  each  way,  and  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  Bay  of  the  same  name, 
formed  by  Dalky  Head  on  the  South  side,  and  Hoath  Head  on  the  Nortli :  the  latter 
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is  a  small,  elevated,  oval  ])emnsula,  and  on  its  extreme  polnta  lightlioasc  has  been 
erected.  On  the  Western  side  of  the  city  is  P/wmix  Park,  the  residence  of  the  Lord 
Lientenant  of  Ireland.  Cork,  the  second  city  in  the  country,  and  the  great  mart  of 
the  Southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  situate  partly  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Lee, 
and  partly  on  a  marshy  island  in  the  river:  it  has  many  flourishing  manufactures, 
and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade. — Ireland  has  but  one  university,  viz.  that 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  Mayfiooth,  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  Cofunty  qf  KHrlare,  is  the  College  of  St.  Pati'ick,  instituted 
in  1705,  for  the  training  of  the  Iruh  Roman  Catholic  Priests. — ^The  principal  ma- 
nufactures o{  the  country  are  carried  on  at  Belfast,  Coleraine,  Litnerick,  Newry, 
Galway,  Drogheda,  Ihtblin,  Cork,Waterford,Clonntell,9nd  Carrickon  Skataiun. 

62.  Tlie  population  of  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  Ireland  (as  estimated  in  1821 ) 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Souls. 

Souls. 

Souls. 

Antnin  - 

2,200 

Donegal 

4,000 

Longfiyrd 

3,000 

Annagh  - 

8,000 

Dotonpatrick 

5,000 

Maryborough 

2,000 

Belfast   - 

19,000 

Drogheda 

18,100 

Mullingar     " 

2,000 

Birr       - 

5,500 

Dublin 

200,000 

Monaghan    - 

3,000 

Carlow  - 

7,000 

Dunf/aruum  - 

4,000 

Nara?i  - 

4,000 

Carrick  - 

2,000 

Ennisklllen  - 

3,500 

Newry  - 

11,500 

Castlebar 

6,000 

Galway 

27,800 

Boicominon  - 

2,000 

Cacan     - 

3,000 

KiUUvre 

3,000 

Sligo     ' 

10,000 

aare      - 

1,000 

Kilkenny 

23,000 

Tralee  - 

3,000 

Clonmell 

8,000 

Kintale 

11,500 

Waterford    - 

20,800 

Coleraine 

6,000 

Limcnck 

(50,000 

Wexford       - 

9,000 

Cork       '        - 

100,500 

Londonden-y 

20,000 

WicUow 

2,000 

CHAPTER  VII. 


ENGLA-LAND. 


1 .  THE  Saxons  were  originally  an  inconsiderable  tribe,  dwelling  in  the  Southern 
part  of  DcmfUtrk;  but  they  distinguished  themselves  above  the  other  Germans  by 
their  personal  bravery,  strength  of  body,  and  patience  of  fatigue.  These  warlike 
qualities  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  whom,  in  process  of 
time,  they  found  means  either  to  render  tributary  or  completely  to  subdue;  so  that, 
at  last,  they  became  the  leading  people  amongst  tlie  whole  race  of  the  Ingcevones. 
Notwithstanding  their  remoteness  from  the  Roman  frontier,  they  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  latter  people  by  the  ravages,  which  they  committed  upon  their 
maritime  territory  in  Britain  and  Gaul ;  for  they  were  admirably  skilled  in  naval 
affairs,  and,  having  led  a  piratical  life  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  tliey 
were  more  accustomed  to  the  sea  than  to  the  land.  In  order  to  check  their  raviigcs, 
the  Komans  were  coraiwUed  to  station  officers  and  soldiers  along  the  shores  of 
Britain  and  Gaul,  who  were  under  the  command  of  a  general,  hence  termed  the 
Count  of  the  Saxon  shore :  the  troops  for  this  service  in  Britiiin,  were  composed  of 
seven  Numeri  of  foot,  two  Vexillations  of  horse,  the  second  Legion,  and  one  Cohort; 
but  even  this  force  was  frequently  found  insuSicient.  It  has  bcc  n  thought,  witli 
considerable  probability,  that  it  was  in  imitation  of  this  otfice,  so  necessary  in  tliose 
plundering  times,  our  ancestors  were  induced  to  apiToint  a  Warden  or  Governor  of 
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the  Ports  on  the  S.  E-  coast  of  England^  under  tlie  title  of  Warden  qfihe  Cinque 
Ports,  from  his  presiding  over  five  ports.  Hattingi  is  the  chief  of  these  ports,  which , 
with  its  members,  WincheUea^Rye,  RomneyfHj/the,  Dover,  and  SaruUoieh,  is  obliged 
to  find  21  ships  witliin  40  days  after  the  King's  snmmons,  with  21  able  men  in 
each  ship,  well  furnished,  and  well-armed  for  the  King^s  service ;  they  are  to  stay- 
Id  days  in  the  said  service  at  their  own  charge,  but,  if  their  attendance  be  longer 
required  they  are  to  be  paid  by  the  King.  The  suddenness  and  boldness  displayed 
by  the  Saxons  in  their  descents  on  the  coast,  were  as  remarkable,  as  the  address 
and  knowledge  with  which  their  schemes  were  concerted :  hence,  they  were  gene- 
rally successful  in  their  disembarkations,  notwithstanding  the  watchAilness  of  tlic 
Ilomans,  whose  troops,  though  they  might  check  their  piracies,  could  not,  from 
the  inpcenuit}'  and  skill  of  the  Saxons,  wholly  prevent  them. 

2.  The  same  general  decay,  which,  in  the  fourth  century,  exposed  the  Northern 
frontier  of  the  Roman  empire  to  invasion  at  every  point,  tempted  the  Plcts  and 
Scots  to  make  a  series  of  cruel  and  desolating  inroads  upon  Britain ;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  abilities  of  the  brave  Theodosius,  that  they  were  prevented  from  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  island.  This  celebrated  general,  the  father  of  a 
line  of  emperors,  found  it  no  very  difficult  task  to  meet  the  scattered  and  desultory 
warfare  of  the  barbarians ;  the  prudent  spirit  and  consummate  art  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  two  campaigns  against  them,  successively  rescued  every  part  of  the 
Province  from  their  rapacious  cruelty.  He  diligently  restored  the  cities  and  fortifi- 
cations, and  with  a  strong  hand  confined  the  trembling  Caledonians  to  the  Northern 
extremity  of  the  island ;  perpetuating,  by  the  name,  and  settlement  of  the  province 
Valentin,  the  glorious  reign  of  Valentinian  ^  But,  in  the  progressive  decline  of  the 
empire,  the  Britons  were  again  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of  foreign  war  and 
domestic  tyranny,  by  the  brutal  administration  of  their  rulers,  and  by  the  almost 
irresistible  fury  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  land  and  sea.  At  last,  whUst  Italy  was 
ravaged  by  the  Ooths,  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps  were  oppressed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  feeble  and  corrupt  tyrants,  the  British  Island  separated  itself  from  the 
body  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  regular  forces  which  guarded  this  remote  pro- 
vince, had  been  gradually  withdrawn  for  the  more  urgent  purpose  of  protecting  the 
seat  of  dominion;  and  Britain  was  abandoned,  without  defence,  to  the  Saxon  pirates, 
and  the  savages  of  Ireland  and  Caledonia  (A.  d.  409).  The  Britons,  reduced  to 
this  extremity,  no  longer  relied  on  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid  of  a  declining 
monarchy :  tliey  assembled  in  arms,  expelled  the  invaders,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
important  discovery  of  their  own  strengtli^  The  independence  of  Britain  was  soon 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Honorius  himself,  tlie  lawful  Emperor  of  the  West;  and 
thcseparation  was,  therefore,  unembittered  by  the  reproach  of  tyranny  or  rebellion : 
on  the  contrary,  tiie  claims  of  allegiance  and  protection  were  succeeded  by  the 
matual  and  voluntary  offices  of  national  friendship.  The  Britons  are  thought  to 
have  been  governed,  from  this  time,  till  the  descent  of  the  Saxons,  by  the  autliority 
of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  municipal  towns. 

3.  About  40  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  government,  Vortigem 
obtained  the  supreme,  though  precarious,  command  of  Britain.  This  unfortuiuto 
monarch  has  been  almost  unanimously  condemned,  for  the  weak  and  mischievous 
policy  of  inviting  a  formidable  stranger,  to  repel  the  vexatious  inroads  of  a  domestic 
foe ;  but  he  could  only  balance  the  various  evils  which  assaulted,  on  every  side,  his 
throne  and  people.  For  the  Picts  and  Scots,  encouraged  by  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  and  meeting  with  little  resistance  from  the  lethargic  Britons,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  whole  Northern  part  of  the  Island,  committing  those  cruel  and 
merciless  massacres,  by  which  their  invasions  were  always  distinguished,  over  more 
than  half  the  country.  The  Saxons,  on  the  otlier  hand,  now  no  longer  kept  in  check 
by  the  Roman  garrisons,  were  hovering  ronnd  the  coast  in  those  boats,  with  which 
they  boldly  ventured  to  raeetthe  storms  of  the  Gemia7i  Ocean,  iheEnglith  Channel, 
and  the  Bay  qf  BiM'ay,  though  only  constructed  with  the  lightest  timber,  covered 
witli  wicker  and  hides.  These  boats  were  flat  bottomed,  and  drew  so  little  water 
tlmt  they  were  easily  taken  a  considerable  way  up  the  rivers,  and  were,  besides  this, 


•  Ammian.  XX.  1 ;  XXVI.  4;  XXVII.  8;  XXVIII.  3. 
»  Zosim.  VI.  876.  383.    Procop.  I.  2. 
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so  light  as  to  be  readily  carried  over  land  from  one  place  to  another.  The  daring 
spirit  of  the  Saxon  pirates  braved  the  perils  both  of  the  sea,  and  the  shore :  they  had 
long  since  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  West, 
and  so  extended  the  scenes  of  their  depredations,  that  the  most  sequestered  places 
had  no  reason  to  presume  on  their  security.  The  policy  of  Vortigem,  tlien,  may 
deserve  either  praise  or  excuse,  if  he  preferred  the  alliance  of  those  Barbarians, 
whose  naval  power  rendered  them  the  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  the  most 
serviceable  allies.  He^  engaged  Hengist  and  Horsa,  two  Saxon  chiefs  of  the  race 
of  Odin  (or  Woden),  by  an  ample  stipend,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Britain ; 
they  readily  consented,  and  having  arrived  in  Britain  (a.  d.  449),  their  intrepid 
valour  soon  delivered  the  country  from  the  Caledonian  invaders.  The  Itle  qf  TJumet, 
a  secure  and  fertile  district,  was  allotted  for  the  residence  of  these  German  auxiliaries; 
and  they  were  supplied,  according  to  the  treaty,  with  a  plentiful  allowance  of 
clothing  and  provisions.  This  favourable  reception  soon  drew  fortli  reinforcements 
of  their  countrymen ;  some  of  whom,  by  the  advice  of  the  crafty  Hengist,  were 
permitted,  after  having  ravaged  the  Orhteys,  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Picts,  on  t^e  coasts  of  Lothian  and  Northuniberland  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
tiie  devoted  land.  It  was  easy  to  see,  but  it  was  impossible  to  prevent,  the  impend- 
ing evils ;  the  two  nations  were  soon  divided,  and  exasperated  by  mutual  jealousies ; 
the  causes  of  fear  and  hatred  were  hiflamed  into  an  irreconcileable  quarrel,  and 
the  Saxons  flew  to  arms. 

4.  Hengist,  who  boldly  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  exhorted  his  country- 
men to  embrace  the  glorious  opportunity  :  he  painted  in  lively  colours  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  wealth  of  the  cities,  the  pusillanimous  temper  of  the  natives,  and  the 
convenient  situation  of  a  spacious,  solitary  island,  accessible  on  all  sides  to  the 
Saxon  fleets.  The  successive  colonics,  which  issued,  in  the  period  of  a  century,  from 
the  mouths  of  the  ElbCj  the  Weser,  and  the  Rkme,  were  prmcipally  composed  of  three 
valiant  tribes  or  nations.of  Germany ;  the  Jutse  (who  passed  over  from  Scandinavia 
into  that  part  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  now  called  Jutland,  and  thence  into 
Britain),  the  Saxones,  and  Angli;  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  the  Jotas,  Seaxan,  and  £uglas.  The  Jutes,  who  fought  under  the  peculiar 
banner  of  Hengbt,  assumed  the  merit  of  leading  their  countrymen  in  the  paths  of 
glory,  and  of  erecting,  in  Keid,  the  first  independent  kingdom.  Many  heroes  van- 
quished, and  fell  in  the  invasion ;  but  only  seven  yictorious  leaders  were  able  to 
maintain  the  title  of  kings.  Seven  independent  thrones,  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  were 
founded  by  the  conquerors  (a.  d.  45o-o82),  and  seven  families,  one  of  which  has 
been  continued,  by  female  Huccession,  to  our  present  Sovereign,  derived  their  equal, 
and  sacred  lineage,  from  Odin,  the  god  of  war.  One  of  these  states  appears  to  have 
generally  attained  an  ascendancy  over  the  others,  which,  though  it  was  undefined 
and  fluctuating,  furnished  its  ruler  with  the  ofiicial  title  of  Bretwalda,  which,  in 
the  Saxon  language,  signifies  W^ielder  of  the  Britons. 

5.  After  a  war  of  a  hundred  years,  the  independent  Britons  still  occupied  tlie 
principal  cities  of  the  inland  country,  as  well  as  the  whole  extent  of  the  Western 
coast,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Cornwall ;  but  their 


'  For  dread  of  whom,  and  for  those  Picts'  annoyes. 

He  sent  to  Gemumy  straunge  aid  to  reare; 

From  whence  eftsoones  arrived  here  three  hoyes 
Of  Saxons,  whom  he  for  his  safety  employes. 

Two  brethren  were  their  capitayns,  which  hight 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  well  approved  in  warre. 
And  both  of  them  men  of  renowmed  might ; 
Who,  making  vantage  of  their  civile  jarre, 
And  of  those  forreyners,  which  came  from  farre, 
Grew  great,  and  got  large  portions  of  land, 
That  in  the  realmc,  ere  long,  they  stronger  arre, 
Then  they  which  sought  at  first  their  helping  hand, 

And  Vortigem  euforst  the  kingdome  to  aband. 

Spenser y  Faery  Queene,  II.  x.  64, 
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resistance  became  more  languid,  as  the  nnmber  and  boldness  of  the  assailants 
increaKod.  ,  "Winning  their  way  by  hIow  and  painfnl  efforts,  the  invaders  advanced 
from  the  North,  from  the  East,  and  from  the  South,  till  their  vietorious  banners 
wore  united  in  the  centre  of  the  island :  beyond  the  Severn,  the  Britons  still  asserted 
their  national  freedom,  which  sunivcd  the  lieptarchy,  and  even  the  monarchy  of  the 
8axons.  Tlie  bravest  warriors,  who  preferred  exile  to  slavery,  found  a  secure  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Wales :  the  reluctant  submission  of  Cornwall  was  delayed  for 
some  ages ;  and  a  band  of  fugitives  acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  where  they  have 
loft  their  name  in  the  province  of  Britany.  During  this  century  of  perpetual,  or  at 
least  implacable  war,  much  courage  and  skill  were  exerted  in  ilie  defence  of  Britain : 
but,  amongst  all  the  names  of  those,  who  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  that  of  the 
illustrious  Arthur,  the  hereditary  prince  of  the  Silures  in  South  Walet,  and  the 
elective  king  of  the  nation,  stands  preeminent.  Resistance,  however,  as  it  did  not 
avert,  increased  the  miseries  of  conquest :  and  conquest  has  never  appeared  more 
dreadful  and  destnictive,  than  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Saxons,  who  hated  the  valour  of 
their  enemies,  disdained  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  violated  without  remorse  the  most 
sacred  objects  of  the  Christian  worship.  But  their  acts  of  cruelty  and  treachery 
were  not  confined  to  the  native  Britons :  the  several  petty  chiefs,  jealous  of  their 
neighbours*  rising  power,  waged  war  against  each  other  with  unrelenting  fierceness, 
and  spilt  their  kindred  blood,  as  freely  as  tliat  of  their  common  enemy.  The  whole 
Island  became  one  wide  scene  of  disgusting  cruelty  and  oppression,  the  bare  recital 
of  which  is  shocking  to  humanity :  so  much  so,  that  the  darkness,  which  at  once 
conceals  the  history,  andhorrors  of  the  early  Saxon  kings,  is  scarcely  to  bercjrretted. 
At  last,  however,  the  re-introduction  of  Christianity,  in  some  measure  alleviated  the 
bitter  misfortunes,  under  which  the  whole  land  was  groaning.  Augustine,  commonly 
called  the  A])ostle  of  the  English,  was  disj)atched  to  Britain,  by  Gregorj'  the  Great, 
and,  having  landed  in  Kent  (a.d.  *il)G),  was  well  received  by  the  lawless  barbarians, 
lie  found  both  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  British  language,  extinct  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Heptarchy  ;  a  convincing  proof  of  the  ferocious  and  exterminating 
warfare,  which  had  be(;n  desolating  the  country  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  vfars. 
lie  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  monsters  of  heathen  impiety ;  and,  finally,  by  the 
asHistance  of  a  King  of  Kent,  who  had  married  a  Christian  princess,  inculcated  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  minds  of  tlie  savage  pirates. 

(i.  We  have  already  seen,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  monarchy  in  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy. This  office,  called  Bretwalda,  had  been  successively  held  during  a  period 
of  300  years,  by  seven  chiefs,  viz.  a  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  one  of  the  West 
Saxons,  one  of  Kent,  one  of  ttie  East  Angles,  and  three  of  Northumberland ;  and 
was  evidently  tending  towards  an  hereditary  government.  The  Kingdom  of  the 
West  Saxons  had  been  laboriously  founded  l)y  Cerdic,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Children  of  Woden ;  but  it  required  the  persevering  efforts  of  three  martial  gene- 
rations to  raise  it  to  its  greatest  height.  Many  years  afterwards  (A.  D.  800),  the 
West  Saxons  v.cre  ruled  by  Egbert,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Cerdic,  and  the  common 
ancestor  of  all  the  dynasties  wliich  have  since  filled  the  throne  ot  England',  he  had 
long  lived  at  tlie  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  acquired  great  authority  over  his 
fellow-princes  of  the  Heptarchy.  He  was  at  first  satisfied  with  the  honours  and 
influence  of  Bretwalda,  which  office,  however,  he  in  the  course  of  time  confined  to 
the  line  of  his  own  family.  Having  succeshively  reduced  Kent,  the  South  Saxons, 
East  Saxons,  and  East  Anjrlcs,  fn  d  with  sotik^  difficulty  brought  tlie  Myrcians  and 
NortlumlmmbriariH  under  liis  controul,  he  resolved  to  unite,  under  one  name,  king- 
doms which  had  fallen  under  one  sovereign,  and  accordingly  issued  an  order  for 
calling  the  lieptarchy  of  the  Saxons,  Engla-Land,  i.e.  Anglii-Land  or  The  Land  of 
the  Amjles.  Hence  in  Latin  it  is  called  Anglia,  and  in  our  own  tongue  England, 
from  the  Angli,  the  bravest  and  most  numerous  of  the  three  nations  who  passed  over 
into  Britain;  f(»r  they  occupiid  Northanhumbria  and  Myrcia,  the  largest  countries, 
together  with  Kant  Anglia;  whilst  the  Saxons  possessed  only  East,  South,  and  West, 
Saxony*  and  the  Jutes  only  Kent  and  tlie  I.  of  Wiht  Hence,  from  their  import 
tance,  the  whole  nation  iiad  been  long  l>efore  generally  called  after  them.  Angles, 
or  in  tlieir  own  lani^uage  Englu-tluod,  Angel-cyn,  Engel-cyn,  and  Englisc-mon. 
Jt  may  be  as  well  also  to  state  her(%  that  tiiey  are  vulgarly  called  Anglo-Saxons: 
and  tiiat  they  named  the  Saxons  of  (iermany,  Seaxan  or  Eald-Seaxe,  to  distinguish 
them  from  themselves.  At  this  time,  the  name  of  Britain  was  lost  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lalund,  and  preserved  only  in  books  not  in  common  use.     Upon 
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its  takin;^  the  name  of  Eugla-Land,  tlie  Angles  were  in  tlic  height  of  tlicir  glory, 
and,  uecording  to  the  revolution  of  human  affairs,  hastenuig  to  their  decline :  for  the 
Danes,  who  had  during  many  years  infested  our  coasts,  at  last  began  to  desolate 
the  kingdom  in  the  most  miserable  manner. 

7.  The  Danes  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  people  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in 
Scandinavia,  under  the  name  of  Dauciones  or  Danciones,  and  to  have  communicated 
their  name  to  the  Sinus  Codanus  and  the  I.  Codanonia :  they,  probably,  passed 
over  into  the  Cimbrica  Chersonesus,  now  called  VenmarJiy  whence  they  invaded 
Gaul  and  Britain.  Their  great  deity  was  Thor,  a  name  which  bears  great  aiKnity  to 
the  first  syllable  6f  their  old  appellation,  Dau-ciones ;  and  such  were  their  savage 
habits,  that  they  are  said  to  have  offered  human  victims  on  his  altar,  before  they 
proceeded  on  any  expedition  :  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  the  lowest  kind  of 
barbarians,  without  either  kindred,  or  family,  or  home.  They  scorned  the  Saxons, 
as  cowardly  apostates  from  the  great  idol  of  the  North ;  and  the  Saxons,  in  their  turn, 
still  glowing  with  the  zeal  of  their  conversion,  regarded  their  pagan  plunderers  witli 
peculiar  horror,  and  styled  them  in  their  chronicles  by  the  degrading  title  of  "  tlie 
Heathens."  The  Danes,  however,  soon  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  com- 
mence their  ravages  upon  England ;  the  rich  monasteries  and  churches  excited  their 
cupidity,  and  they  accordingly  destroyed  and  pillaged  them  with  all  the  ferocity  of 
the  wildest  savages.  They  plundered  the  cities,  and  laid  waste  the  country  through 
which  they  passed :  they  massacred  the  kings  of  Myrcia,  and  East  Anglia,  and 
seized  upon  their  dominions,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  Northumberland. 
During  the  reigns  of  Ethelwolf,  the  son  of  Egbert,  and  of  the  two  sons  of  the  former 
kin^,  tiic  history  of  Britain  presents  little  more  than  an  account  of  their  atrocities. 
But  their  progress  was  at  last  stopped  by  the  immortal  Alfred,  Ethelwolf's  third  son, 
who,  though  he  was  once  so  reduced  as  to  lie  concealed  for  some  time  in  the  Isle  of 
Athclney,  burst  from  his  seclusion,  and  was  received  by  his  oppressed  people  with 
the  greatest  entliusiasm.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Danes  to  obedience,  and 
for  fifteen  yeai's  after  his  restoration,  England  enjoyed  complete  repose. 

8.  England,  or  Engla-Land  as  the  Saxons  called  it,  was 
divided,  soon  after  their  treacherous  attack  upon  the  Britons, 
into  eight  kingdoms,  of  which  the  two  northernmost  uniting,  it 
formed  a  sevenfold  government,  hence  called  the  Heptarchy 
(from  cirra  septem,  and  apx;i  imperium).  Of  these  seven  king- 
doms, there  were  three  in  the  South,  three  in  the  centre,  and 
one  in  the  North,  of  England ;  Wealon  or  Wales^  the  retreat 
of  such  Britons  as  would  not  yield  to  their  merciless  invaders, 
was  never  subject  to  tlie  Saxons.  The  three  Southern  king- 
doms, were,  Cantwara  Rice**,  Suth-Seaxna  Rice,  and  West- 
Seaxa  Rice,  which  together  corresponded  with  the  ancient 
Roman  province  of  Britannia  Pnma.  The  three  central 
kingdoms  were,  Myrcna  Rice,  East-Seaxiia  Rice,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Last-Englas ;  these  three  comprehended 
the  ancient  Roman  province  of  Flavia  Caesariensis.  The 
Northern  kingdom  was  called  Northanhumbra  Rice,  and  con- 
tained, not  only  the  Northern  part  of  England^  but  the 
Southern  part  of  Scotland^  between  the  Vallum  Antonini  and 
the  Cheviot  Hills :  it  corresponded  with  the  two  Roman  pro- 
vinces Maxima  Ccesariensis  and  Valentia.  The  country 
inhabited  by  the  Scoti  was  named  Scotland,  and  the  people 
themselves  were  termed  Scottas,  though  the  latter  appellation 

*  BieeySi^mReskiTigclom  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  being  derived  from  the  same 
root  with  the  Latin  rex. 
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was  likewise  applied  to  the  Northern  Irish ;  the  roving,  plun- 
dering Picti,  were  called  Peohtas  or  Pyhtas.  Ireland  was 
known  to  them  under  its  old  appellation,  Ilibernia  or  Ybemia ; 
and  Eblana  or  Dublin  changed  its  name  but  little  in  that 
of  Difelin.  They  called  France  Franc-land,  and  sometimes 
France. 

9.  The  amount  of  territory  included  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy, 
as  well  as  that  occupied  by  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Picts^  during  the  dominion 
of  tlie  Saxons,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Sq.  Miles. 
Northanhumbra  Rice  ------        14^190 

JNlyrcnaRice 11.8(K) 

East-Englas 3.370 

East-Seaxna  Rice -  1.570 

Cantwara  Rice   --.----  1.100 

Sath-Seaxna  Rice 1.680 

West-Seaxna  Rice 7.700 

Total  in  tlie  Heptarchy    -    -    -  42.120 

Weallas 6.800 

Peohtas 18.240 

Total  in  Albion 67.160 

10.  When  Alfred  became  sole  monarch  oiEnglandy  he  divided 
it  into  counties  in  order  to  check  the  outrages  of  his  people, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  acting  against  the  Danes,  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  robbery :  he  likewise  sub-divided  the 
counties  into  Hundreds  and  Tythings,  and  ordained,  that  every 
man  should  live  within  some  Hundred  and  Tything.  He  also 
divided  the  governore  of  the  provinces  into  two  departments, 
judges  (now  called  justices)  and  sheriffs :  these  had  corai- 
zance  of  all  matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  by  their 
care  and  diligence  the  kingdom  enjoyed  perfect  peace  and 
security  in  a  very  short  time. 

11.  The  name  County  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Comes,  signifying  Count ^ 
from  its  having  been  under  the  government  of  a  Count  or  Earl ;  it  is  now  gene- 
rally used  in  the  same  sense  with  Shircy  whicli  comes  from  the  Saxon  word  Scyre, 
signifying  a  division.  HumirecU  derived  their  name,  either  from  each  one  of  them 
being  obliged  to  find  a  hundred  sureties  of  the  king's  peace,  or  a  hundred  able  men 
of  war ;  others,  however,  rather  suppose  them  to  have  been  so  called,  because  ori- 
ginally composed  of  a  hundred  families^.     In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  are 

*  Tacitus,  in  his  history  of  our  blue-eyed  ancestors  (in  tanto  hominum  numero, 
idem  omnibus — truces  et  cceruleioculi,&c.),seems  to  describea  Hundred-Court  very 
exactly :  Eliguntur  in  iisdem  conciliis  et  principes,  qui  jura  per  pagos  vicoaquc 
reddunt.    Centeni  nngulis  ex  plebe  comites,  consilium  simul  et  auctoritas,  adsunt. 

De  Mor,  Genn,  12. 

He,  however,  leaves  the  derivation  of  the  term  Hundred  in  doubt ;  for  he  likewise 
says,  in  alluding  to  their  mode  of  warfare.  In  univcrsura  oestimanti,  plus  penes 
petlitem  roboris :  eoque  mixti  prceliantur,  apta  et  congruente  ad  equestrem  pugnam 
velocitate  peditura,  quos  ex  omni  juventute  delectos  ante  aciem  locant.  Deflnitur 
et  numerus:  centeni  ex  ntigulU  pagis  sunt :  idque  ipsum  inter  suos  vocantur,  et 
quod  primo  numerus  fuit,  jam  nomcn  et  honor  est.  Id,  c.  6. 
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called  Wapeniaketf  and  for  this  reason :  when  a  person  received  thegoyemmcnt  of 
a  Wapentac]i,  all  tlie  Elders  came  before  him  on  an  appointed  day,  and  when  he 
alic^hted  from  his  horse  they  all  rose  up ;  he  set  up  his  lance,  which  all  present 
touched  with  theirs,  and  thus,  by  a  contact  of  arms,  they  all  bound  themselves  to 
each  other  in  a  public  league  of  peace : — hence  the  name,  from  wepun  arnu,  and 
tac  to  touch,  Tlicre  were  also  otlter  jurisdictions  superior  to  a  Wapentach,  called 
Thrihing^  orTrithinsrs,  each  of  which  was  the  third  part  of  a,  province:  but,  in 
some  parts  of  England  these  Trithiugs  were  called  Latheff  and  in  others  again 
Rapes.  The  several  divisions  of  Hundreds,  ^yapentakes,  Lathes,  and  Rapes,  are 
still  in  use  as  Sub  divisions  of  the  English  counties,  although  a  few  of  them  are 
portioned  off  into  Wards  and  Divisions :  the  word  Trithing  is  likewise  main- 
tained to  the  present  day,  under  the  corrupted  form  of  Riding  in  Yorkshire,  which 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  tlie  East  Riding,  the  North  Riding,  and  the  West 
Riding,  At  the  first  division  of  the  English  counties,  there  were  only  32 ;  but, 
when  William  the  1st  took  a  survey  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  36 :  there  are 
now  40. 

12.  Cantwara  Rice  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  East- 
Seaxna  Rice,  on  the  W.  by  Suth-Seaxna  Rice,  and  on  the 
two  other  sides  it  was  washed  by  the  sea.  It  was  founded 
by  the  famous  Hengist,  and  corresponded  with  the  modern 
county  of  Kent ;  the  people  were  called  Cant-ware  or  Kentish- 
Men.  Its  metropolis  was  Cantwaraburh  Canterbury  on  the 
R,  Stour,  in  which  was  the  famous  Mynster  built  by  St. 
Augustine  or  Austin,  whom  Gregoiy  the  Great  sent  over  to 
Britain,  to  convert  the  Saxons :  Ethelbert  gave  it  with  the 
royalty  to  Austin,  upon  his  being  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
the  English  nation,  when  he  here  fixed  his  own  and  his  suc- 
cessors' residence. 

18.  We  may  likewise  mention  Hrofecaster,  now  called  Rochester,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  R.  Medawaege  or  Medtcay ;  Baculf  Rectdver,  and  Reptacester  Richborovgh, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Stour,  and  whicli  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  names 
of  Regnlbium  and  Rutupioe  ;  Dofre  Dover ;  Andredesceaster  Netcenden,  in  An- 
dredesleag  or  the  Wealds  qf  Kent,  both  of  which  carry  with  them  evident  traces 
of  the  Roman  Anderida.  The  last  mentioned  place  ^lis  remarkable  from  the 
remnant  of  the  Britons  having  been  tliere  massacred,  without  distinction  of  ago 
or  sex,  under  the  direction  of  ^lla  and  Cissa. 

14.  Suth-Seaxna  Rice,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  South- 
Saxons,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cantwara  Rice,  on  the 
N.  by  East-Seaxna  Rice,  on  the  W.  by  West-Seaxiia  Rice, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  sea :  it  contained  the  two  counties  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  which  the  Saxons  knew  by  the  names  of 
Suthrige  and  Suth-Seaxe.  Its  chief  city  was  Cisseceaster 
Chichester,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  and 
so  called  after  Cissa,  the  second  king  of  the  South-Saxons. 

15.  We  may  likewise  mention  Peuenesea  Perensey,tLnd  Hiestingas  Hastings,  on 
the  sea-coast  near  the  borders  of  Kent;  at  the  former  of  these  William  the  1st 
effected  an  undisturbed  landing,  a.d.  1066,  and  at  Hastings,  only  a  few  days  after- 
wards, the  famous  battle  wns  fought  between  him  and  Harold,  in  which  the  latter 
monarch  lost  his  life,  and  the  Nonnnns  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
GuUdford,  on  the  R.  Braden  or  Weg,  in  Surrey,  was  called  Gyldcford ;  and  below 
it,  close  upon  the  borders  of  Sussex,  was  Aolea  OcJdey,  where  Ethelwolf  made  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  Danes.  Upon  the  Southern  bunks  of  tlie  R.Temese  or 
Titames,  were  Cingestun  Kingston,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  Saxon  kings 
Ethelstan,  Edwin,  and  Ethelred,  having  been  crowned  here,  Lambhythe  Lambeth, 
and  Suthwerc  Southtoarh,  the  Southern  part  of  onr  great  Metropolis, 
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10.  Wbst-Seaxna  Rice  (or  Wessex,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,)  touched  to  the  E.  on  Suth-Seaxna  Rice,  to  the 
N.  upon  Myrcna  Rice  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  to  the 
S.  upon  the  English  Channel ;  it  was  founded  by  Cerdic,  but 
did  not  arrive  at  its  full  extent  for  many  years  afterwards. 
It  contained  the  seven  counties  of  SouthamjHony  Berks,  Wilts, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  the  last  of  which  was 
not  added  to  it  till  a  late  period  of  its  history. 

17.  In  Hamtunacj-re  or  Heunpthire,  the  two  chief  cities  were  Wintaneeiuter  (or 
Coaster)  Winchester,  the  metropolis  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Hamtun  (or  Suth- 
Hamtun,  as  it  was  latterly  called,)  Southampton ;  they  were  both  sitaatcd  on  tiie 
JR.  Itchin,  the  former  near  its  sonrce,  and  the  latter  at  itis  junction  with  the  sea. 
Besides  these,  we  may  mention  Cerdicesford  Charford  near  the  borders  of  Wilts  on 
the  R.  ^t<o»,and  Yttingaford  .(jfbr<2  towards  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  the  inhabi- 
tants round  which  were  all  driven  out  by  WUlliam  the  Conqueror,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict turned  into  a  chacc  known  to  us  now  as  tlie  New  Forest.  The  famous  harbour 
of  Portsmouth  on  the  Engliih  Channel  was  called  Portesmnth,  a  name  which  it  is 
said  to  have  obtained  from  one  Porta,  who  with  his  two  sons  crossed  over  to  Britain, 
and  landed  at  this  place,  whence  he  seized  upon  the  surrouudiiig  country.  The  little 
strait  separating  the  /.  qf  Wight  from  the  main,  was  called  Solcnte,  a  name  which 
it  still  preserves :  the  island  itself  was  known  to  the  Saxons  as  Wiht,  and  its  chief 
place,  Wiiitgarabyrig,i3  nowcomiptedly  called  Carishrook  Castle,  from  the  last  part 
of  the  old  name  :  the  Romans  called  Wlht,  Vectis. — ^The  only  places  of  any  note 
in  Bearwucscyre  or  Berkshire,  were,  Windlesofra  Windsor  on  the  Thajnes,  now 
famed  for  its  magnificent  castle,  which  is  a  royal  palnrc ;  Reeding  Reading  near 
the  junction  of  the  Kennet  and  Tlumies,  £nglafcl<^  Engl^eld,  so  called  from  a 
victory  obtained  there  by  Ethelwolf  over  the  Danes,  and  ^scesdun  Ashdown, 
where  Alfred  the  Great  defeated  the  same  rubbers  in  a  bloody  battle,  a.d.  871. 
Near  the  last-mentioned  place,  is  an  enormous  figure  of  a  horse,  cut  on  a  high, 
steep  hlU,  and  covering  near  an  acre  of  ground ;  it  is  visible  for  a  distance  of  1 2 
miles,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  memorial  of  Alfred's  victory. 

18.  In  Wiltunscyre  or  Wilts  the  chief  city  wa»  Searbyrig  (or  Sseresberi),  the 
Sorbiodunum  of  the  Romans,  now  called  Old  Sarum :  during  the  reign  of  lilchard 
the  1st,  the  inhabitants  moved  lower  down  the  river,  toan^orc  convenient  situation, 
ut  tlie  modem  Salisbury.  Not  far  from  Old  Sctrum  is  a  very  remarkable,  ancient 
monumentnow  called  5^&n«/t€n^e,con8istingof  a  great  collection  of  stones  of  immense 
size,  which,  from  their  being  some  erect,  some  inclined,  and  most  of  them  quite  down 
upon  the  ground,  seem  to  have  once  formed  an  entire  building,  probably  a  Druidical 
teniple ;  from  the  vastness  of  the  structure,  as  wcU  as  from  the  enormous  stones 
of  which  it  is  composed,  this  singular  and  interesting  ruin  is  justly  considered  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  antiquity.  We  may  likewise  mention  Merantun  Mardm, 
in  tile  centre  of  tlie  county,  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  Ethelred  and  the 
Danes;  a  little  above  it  is  Wodenesdic  or  Wansdihe,Si  great  ditcli  running  across 
the  county  for  many  miles  in  an  East  and  West  direction,  and  supposed  to  have 
I.'c'tn  once  the coniniou boundary  between  the Myrciu;j8  acd  West  J^axons, whofoujrlit 
many  battles  in  this  neighbourhood,  whilst  striving  to  enlarge  their  territories.  But 
thi>  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  pi>opie  was  atlcr wards  fixed  fartiier  North, 
at  tlie  forest  ofBncdene  or  Rradeti;  this  part  of  the  country  was  dreadfully  ravaged 
by  J^thelwald  Clito,  and  his  Danish  followers. — The  inhabitants  of  Dorsetshire  were 
ealled  Dornsietas  by  the  l^axons,  in  the  same  way  that  they  had  been  named 
Dun,  tribes  by  the  Romans  :  their  chief  city  was  Doreescea.«^ter,  now  J9cArc/*e*<er,  on 
the  R.  Froiuc  or  Frmnne.  To  the  S.  of  it  lay  Port  or  Porthind,  still  called  the 
I.  of  PortUuul ;  iii:<l  farther  E.  was  Cories-jreatc  Corfe  Ca.ftle,  where  Edward  the 
Martyr  wus  liasily  inurdere<I  by  direction  of  liis  step-mother  Elfrida. — Sumers«'te- 
seyrc  Sm/wrsi/si/iire  was  separated  on  tlie  N.  from  3Iyrena  Rice  by  the  R.  Afcne 
or  A  con,  which  srill  forms  the  boundary  between  this  county  and  that  of  Gloucester  : 
upon  it  stands  Rath,  famous  for  its  tliermse  or  warm  sprmgs,  whence  the  Romans 
named  it  Aqun^  Soils,  and  the  Saxons  Batbanceaster  or  otherwise  Ace-mannes- 
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ceaster  (t.*.  urbs  lioininnm  fcfin'otantium).  Not  far  from  it  was  Peonna,  where 
Kenwalcli  the  West  Sjixon  defeated  tlie  Britons  wi  th  drcadfnl  slauffhtrr,  a. 
858,  sabsequent  to  which,  a.d.  1010,  Edmund  Ironside  overthrew  the  Danes  in 
tlie  same  place,  and  drove  Canute,  who  bad  seized  on  the  government,  to  tlie 
greatest  straite.  Fartlier  S.  was  the  R.  Pedrida  or  Parrett,  in  which,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  R.  Tone,  is  iEth'jlinga-ig:«j:e  now  called  Atlielney  I. ;  this  little  island 
was  famous  f^r  tlie  shelter  it  afforded  to  king  Alfred,  when  the  Banes  had  com- 
pletely oremin  the  country. 

19.  DeeonMhire  was  called  Defonascyre  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  people  themselves 
were  termed  Defenas.  Its  chief  city  was  Exanceaster  Exeter,  named  Isca  Dam  - 
noni;)rnm  by  the  Romans,  and  situated  not  fur  from  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Exa  or  Exe  ; 
considorably  above  it  lay  Beamdnne  Bampton,  where  Kinpcrils,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  routed  the  Britons,  who  iiad  taken  refuge  from  their  oppressors  in  this 
quarter  of  the  country.  To  the  South  of  Exeter  was  Tegntun  now  called  Bis1u}p»' 
tei(piton,  near  which  the  Danes  landed,  a.d.  800,  and, having  killed  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  place,  commenced  their  horrible  ravaging  of  the  island. — ^The  inhabi- 
tants of  Comical  I  were  known  to  the  Saxons  by  the  name  of  Comwealas;  they  were 
r.ot  reduced  till  tlie  time  of  Athelstan,  who  removed  the  Britons  out  of  hevon,  and 
made  the  R,  Tamar  the  boundary  between  the  two  counties.  Tamermuth  was  (as 
its  name  implies)  at  the  mouth  of  this  river.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  native  place 
of  St.  Ursula,  a  virgin  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  who,  with  1 1,000  other  British 
virscins,  is  said  to  have  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  on  their  return  from  which 
pUiee,  they  were  all  massacred  liy  Attila  the  Hun,  at  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  where 
thf'lr  bones  arc  shown  to  tlie  present  day :  but  the  whole  of  this  legend,  however,  is 
thought  to  have  taken  Its  riso  from  an  inscription,"  Ursula  ct  Undecimilla  virgines ;" 
proper  names  being  mistaken  for  numbers.  Above  Tamermuth  was  Hengcs  i  esduu 
or  Hingston  Dmcn,  where  the  Britons  were  defeated  by  Egbert,  with  great  slaui^h- 
ter.  Gafulford  now  called  Camclford  on  the  Western  side  of  the  county,  was  celt»- 
brated  for  another  furious  battle  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  a.d.  820, and  as 
the  place  \7herc  king  Arthur  is  reported  to  have  been  slain :  this  hero  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  at  the  neighbouring  Tindagium  now  Tintagell.  The  Western  pomt  of 
the  Island,  now  called  the  Land*s  End,  was  known  to  the  Saxons  as  Penwiht- 
Bteort,  an  appellation  which  Is  still  preserved  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Penwith. 

20.  East-Sbaxna  Rice,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons, 
was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Cantwara  Rice  and  Suth-Seaxna 
Rice ;  on  tlie  W.  by  Myrena  Rice ;  on  the  N.  by  the  king- 
dom of  the  East-Englas ;  and  on  the  E.  it  was  washed  by  the 
sea :  it  contained  the  two  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex, 
with  the  Eastern  half  of  Hertford.  Middel-Seaxe  Middlesex 
was  so  called  from  the  Saxons  who  inhabited  it  lying  in  the 
middle  betwixt  the  South  Saxons,  the  West  Saxons,  the  East 
Saxons,  the  Myrcians,  and  the  Jutes  of  Kent.  Its  chief  city 
was  Lundene^,  Lundone,  or  Lundune,  London  on  the  Thames^ 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Heptar- 


>  that  with  the  waves 


Of  wealthy  Thamls  washed  is  along. 
Upon  whose  stubborn  neck  (whereat  he  raves 
With  roring  rage,  and  sore  himself  does  throng, 
That  all  men  feare  to  tempt  his  billowes  strong) 
She  fastened  hath  her  foot ;  which  stands  so  hy. 
That  it  a  wonder  of  the  world  is  song 
In  forrelne  lands ;  and  all,  which  passen  by. 
Beholding  it  from  farre,  doe  think  it  threates  the  skye. 

Spemery  Faery  Qiiecne,  III.  ix.  45. 
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chy :  Vortigern  is  said  to  have  surrendered  it,  together  with  the 
whole  territoiy  of  the  East  Saxons,  to  Hengist,  to  procure  his 
own  liberty.  London^  even  at  this  early  period,  was  resorted 
to  as  a  mart  by  many  nations,  both  by  sea  and  land,  especially 
after  the  Saxons  embraced  Christianity,  when  it  flourished  with 
renewed  splendour.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent  (under  whose 
favour  Sebert  reigned  here),  built  a  church  in  honour  of  St. 
Paul,  which  being  afterwards  rebuilt  became  a  great  and 
flourishing  structure.  It  has  been  imagined  that  a  temple  of 
Diana  formerly  stood  upon  the  site  of  our  great  cathedral,  and 
the  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  old  records  (the  remains  of 
which  have  been  found)  and  other  concomitant  circumstances. 
From  the  time  this  church  was  built,  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
bishops  of  London ;  of  whom,  the  first  under  the  Saxons  was 
Melitus,  a  Roman,  consecrated  by  Austin  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury :  in  honour  of  this  Austin,  and  contrary  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  Pope  Gregory,  the  pall  and  metropolitical  see  were 
removed  from  London  to  Canterbury,  Several  kings  and 
bishops  were  buried  in  this  cathedral  in  very  early  times. 
About  a  mile  to  the  West  of  London,  stood  Westmynster 
Westminster y  now  forming  a  part  of  our  immense  metropolis. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  Westerly  situation,  and  from  the 
famous  minster  built  there.  A  temple  of  Apollo  is  said  to  have 
formerly  occupied  its  place,  until  it  was  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  from  the  ruins  of 
this,  Sebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  raised  a  church  to  St. 
Peter,  which  being  ruined  by  the  Danes  was  afterwards  repaired. 
Edward  the  Confessor  chose  it  for  his  burying  place ;  subse- 
quent to  which  period,  many  kings,  queens,  princes,  nobles,  and 
other  illustrious  persons,  have  been  interred  in  it.  It  is  now 
famous  as  the  place  where  the  kings  of  England  are  crowned. 

21.  EastrSeaxeor  Emex  was  separated  from  Middlesex,  as  it  still  is,  by  tlie 
R.  Liga  or  Lea :  its  two  chief  towns  were  Msldun  Maldon,  called  Camaloduoum 
in  the  tune  of  tlie  Romans,  and  Colneceaster  Colchester,  Besides  these,  we  may 
mention  Assandun  Athdon  in  the  N.  part  of  the  county,  celebrated  for  the  fatal 
battle  fonght  there  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the  Dane. — ^The  principal 
town  of  Ueortfordscyre  or  Hertfordshire  wni  Ileortford  Uertfordj  situated  on  the 
Lea,  near  its  confluence  with  two  other  streams,  called  Benefica  Beane  and  Memera 
Maran :  Ware,  a  little  E.  of  Hertford,  was  called  Arwan,  a  name  which  likewise 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  R,  Lea,  In  that  part  of 
Heortfordscyre  which  belonged  to  the  Myrcian  kingdom,  stood  Verlamceastor 
Verulam,  the  old  capital  of  Cassivelaunus  and  anciently  called  Verolamium.  It 
was  likewise  named  Watlingaceaster,  fh)m  its  lying  on  the  Wietlingastroet  or 
Watling-Sfreet,  already  described.  It  gave  birth  to  one  Alban,  a  person  eminent 
for  his  sanctity  and  singular  steadiness  in  the  Christian  faith ;  he  was  the  first 
martyr  for  the  Christian  religion  in  Britain,  having  suffered  death  during  the  reign 
of  Diocletian.  In  the  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  Verulam  was  reduced 
to  ruins,  subsequent  to  which,  Offa,  the  powerful  king  of  Myrcia,  founded  over 
against  it  (about  a.  d.  795)  a  spacious  monastery,  called  St.  Albane  after  the  pro- 
tomartyr  of  Britain,  and  endowed  it  with  ample  privileges. 
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22.  East-Englas,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles, 
touched  to  the  S.  on  East-Seaxna  Hice,  to  the  W.  on  Myrcna 
Rice,  and  towards  the  other  sides  upon  the  sea :  it  contained 
the  three  counties  of  Suffolk^  Norfolky  and  Cambridge. 

23.  Tlie  chief  place  in  Suthfolc  or  Suffolk  was  Eadmnndesbyrig  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds,yv]iich  obtained  both  its  name  and  principal  importance  from  King  Edmund, 
who  being  barbarously  murdered  by  the  Danes,  and  proclaimed  a  royal  martyr, 
his  shrine  became  an  object  of  great  veneration :  the  town  was  formerly  called 
Bederic^pieorde.  To  the  £.  of  it  lay  Domuc  Dumoich  on  the  searcoast,  where 
the  bishops  of  the  East  Angles  resided;  below  it  was  Gyperwic  Ipncich,  In  Nortli- 
folc  or  Norfolk,  we  may  mention  Northwic  Noncichj  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Wetuon  and  Yore ;  to  the  E.  of  it  upon  the  sea-coast  stood  Garmnth,  or  lermuth, 
Yarmouth^  named  also  Cerdicesora,  from  Cerdic  having  here  first  landed  on  the 
coast,  and  fiercely  attacked  the  Iceni,  prior  to  his  founding  the  kingdom  of  Wes- 
sex. — Cambridgeshire  was  called  Grantabrycgscyrc  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  town 
Itself  Orantanbrycge,  a  name  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  Gran- 
chetter.  The  town  stands  upon  the  R.  Cam  (whence  its  name),  and  is  probably 
the  same  with  tlie  Roman  Durolipons ;  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  was 
either  the  founder  or  restorer  of  a  college  here,  which  has  since  expanded  into  n 
flourishing  seat  of  the  Muses,  whence  religion,  politeness,  an^  learning,  are  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  kingdom.  It  did  not,  however,  escape  the  horrors  of  war, 
hut  was  several  times  ravaged  by  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans.  In  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  county  is  the  Island  qfEly,  called  Elig  or  Ely  by  the  Saxons,  and 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  vast  quantity  of  eels,  taken  in  the  fens  by 
which  it  was  surrounded :  there  was  a  town  also  named  Elig  or  Ely. 

24.  Myrcna  Rice,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Myrcians,  touched 
to  the  E.  on  the  sea,  the  East-Englas,  and  the  East-Seaxna 
Rice  ;  to  the  S.  upon  the  West-Seaxna  Rice ;  to  the  W.  upon 
Wealon ;  and  to  the  N.  upon  Northanhumbra  Rice  :  thepeople 
were  called  Myrce  (or  Myrcas).  It  extended  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  \h^  Bristol  Channel^  zxiA  contained  16  J  counties, 
in  the  very  heart  of  England]  viz.  Bucking  ham,  Oxford ^ 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Northampton,  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Derby, 
Stafford,  Salop,  and  Chester,  together  with  the  Western  half 
of  Hertford  (the  Eastern  half  being  reckoned,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  East-Saxons). 

25.  In  Buccingahamscyre  or  Buckinghanukire,  the  chief  town  was  Buccinga- 
ham  Buckingham,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the  R.  Usa  (or  Wusa) 
Ouse.  Below  it  were,  Cerdlcesleag,  where  Cerdic  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the 
Britons,  and  ^gelesbyrig  Aylesbury :  Cliteni,  on  the  Southern  borders  of  Bucks 
and  Oxford,st\U.  keeps  its  name  in  Chiltem  Forest  and  the  Chiltem  Hills,  which 
last  pass  nearly  through  the  centre  o{  Bucks.  To  these  hills  is  annexed  a  nominal 
ofiice  under  theCrownof  Great  Britain,  called  Steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds, 
the  acceptance  of  which  enables  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  vacate  his  seat,  as  he 
cannot  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  any  office  without  resigning  his  trust  as  a 
Representative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Saxons  called  Oarfhrdshire  Oxna- 
fordscyre,  and  the  city  itself  Oxnaford  or  Oxeneford.  The  latter,  situated  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Chaneell  and  Isis  (as  the  TJiames  is  here  called),  was  originally  only 
&med  for  the  monastery  founded  by  Frideswide ;  but,  when  the  storm  of  the  Danish 
war  was  over,  Alfred  founded  three  colleges  here,  one  for  grammarians,  another 
for  philosophy,  and  a  third  for  divinity :  he  and  his  three  sons  made  it  their  resi- 
dence. It  was,  during  the  stormy  period  after  his  death,  successively  burnt  four 
times  by  the  Danes.  It  has  risen,  however,  like  the  Phcenix,  from  the  flames, 
witli  renewed  strength  and  beauty,  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our 
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country"'. — ^The  chief  town  of  Gleawceastrescyre  or  GloucestersJdref'WAS  Gleawan- 
ceaster  Gloucester  on  the  R.  SaBfernc  Severn,  opposite  wlych  last  the  river  fcrms  an 
island,  anciently  called  Olanij^e  and  now  Alney,  When  the  English  and  Danes 
were  exhausted  by  repeated  battles,  Edmund  king  of  England,  and  Canute  king 
of  the  Danes  agreed  to  decide  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  by  single  combat  on 
tliis  island:  after  a  dubious  and  equal  fight,  they  consented  to  divide  the  kingdom 
between  tlicm;  but  the  Dane  soon  after  seized  the  whole,  upon  the  death  of  Ed- 
mund, not  without  suspicion  of  having  rid  himself  of  his  rival  by  poison.  Lower 
down  the  Severn  was  Fethanleag  FretJuyrn,  where  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Saxons  and  Britons:  and  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  county,  upon  the  R. 
Afene,  was  Bricgstow  Bristol.  The  people  who  dwelled  upon  the  Serem,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hwic- 
cas,  and  are  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  WorcestersJ^ire. — Wigeraceastor- 
scyre,  as  the  Saxons  called  this  last  county,  cont-amed  only  one  town  of  any  conse- 
quence, viz.  Wigeraceaster  now  called  Worcester,  on  the  left  bank *of  the  S.efeme: 
above  it  was  Augustines  Ace  or  Augustine's  Oak.  At  this  latter  place,  Augustine 
the  Apostle  of  the  English,  and  the  British  bishops,  met  to  decide  about  the 
observance  of  Easter,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  administration  of  Baptism 
accordmg  to  the  ritual  of  the  Romish  cliiirch ;  but,  after  some  squabbling,  they 
scp::rated  with  as  little  agreement  as  before. 

*iO.  In  Wceringscyre  or  WartclcksMre  tJie  chief  town  was  Waeringwic  Waripiek 
on  the^ro7i,Couentre  Coventry  celebrated  for  the  legend  of  the  lady  Godiva,  and 
Stretford  Stratford  on  Avon  the  birth-place  of  the  great  bard  of  Nature,  Shak- 
speare :  he  was  born  here,  A.  d.  1.5G4,  and  died  in  1610. — ^The  Saxons  called  the 
county  of  Northampton  Nortliafendonscyre  or  North -Ilamtunscyre;  on  the  N.  it 
was  bcparatcd  from  Leicester,  Rutland,  "and  Lincoln  (as  it  is  at  the  present  day), 
by  the  R.  Weolnd  or  V/elland,  which  runs  into  the  Afene  or  Nen.  Near  the  springs 
of  this  latter  river,  stood  Hamtun  or  North- Ham  tun  Northampton,  as  it  was  lat- 
terly called,  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  other  Hamtun  in  HampsJiire:  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  was  the  place  whore 
many  of  our  Princes  held  their  Parliaments,  on  account  of  its  situation  in  the  heart 
of  England.  Descending  the  Nen  to  the  borders  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon^ 
we  meet  with  Medcshamstedc,  which  derived  its  name  from  a  whirlpool  in  the 
river,  called  Medeswell,  fancied  t j  be  of  immense  depth :  after  Wolpher,  king 
of  Myrcia,  had  here  dedicated  a  religious-house  to  St.  Peter,  it  came  to  be 
called  Burh,  or  sometimes  Gildenburh  (from  the  gilding  in  the  monastery),  and 
finally  Petriburgns  or  Peterborough, — In  Bedaufordscyre  now  Bedfordsliire  the 
only  important  town  was  Bedanford  or  Bedicanford  Bedford,  on  the  North  bank 
of  the  li,  Ouie :  near  it,  Cuthwulf,  the  Saxon  (about  A.  d.  672),  so  defeated  the 
Britons  in  a  pitched  battle,  that  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  many  of  tlieir 
towns  to  him ;  Offa,  the  great  king  of  Myrcia,  chose  this  town  for  his  burial- 
place. 

27.  The  chief  place  in  HnntsmdmiescyreH'untingdonsHre  was  HxmtajaAnueHttni' 
ingdon,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Usa  fl. :  higher  up  the  river  stood  S.  Neod  or  St, 
Neots,  wliich  derived  its  name  from  Neod,  a  learned  and  huly  man  who  spent  his 


'  But  Tliame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay ; 
Yet  seemed  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight. 


With  head  all  hoary,  and  his  beard  all  gray, 
Deawed  with  silver  drops  that  trickled  downe  alway : 

And  eke  he  somewhat  seem'd  to  stoupe  afore 

With  bowed  backe,  by  reason  of  the  lode 

And  aunclent  heavy  burden,  which  he  bore 

Of  that  faire  city,  wherein  make  abode 

So  many  learned  impes,  that  shoote  abrode. 

And  with  their  braunches  spred  all  Britany, 

No  lesse  than  do  her  elder  sister's  broode. 

Joy  to  you  both,  ye  double  noursery 
Of  arts:  but  Oxford,  thine  doth  Thame  most  glorify. 

Spenser,  Faery  Qxteene,  IV.  xi.  2^-6. 
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life  in  propagating 'the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  was  buried  here.    The  N.  E. 
boandaiy  of  the  county  was  formed  by  Cingesdelf  King'a  Deify  which  connected 
the  two  rivers  Nen  and  Usa,  and  was  cut  in  order  to  drain  in  some  measure  the 
adjolnmg  WitlesmsBre,  still  called  Wittletee  Meer. — Rutland  was  called  Rotelond 
by  the  S^ons. — Lincolnescyre  Lincolnshire  is  divided  into  three  great  parts,  Hol- 
land, Kesteven,  and  Lindsey,  the  two  last  of  which  the  Saxons  named  Ceorcefne  | 
and  Lindesige.    Its  chief  town  was  Llncolne  or  Llndcylne,  called  Lindum  Colonia  \ 
by  tlie  Romans  and  now  Lincoln;  it  stands  upon  the  JR.  Witham,  which  nms  into 
The  Wash  near  Icanhoe  or  Boston,  so  named  from  Botolph,  a  pious  Saxon,  who 
had  a  monastety  here. — In  Snotingahamscyre  now  Nottingluunshire,  the  chief  I 
town  was  Snotlngaham  Nottingham,  on  the  left  bank  of  Treonta  (or  Trenta)  fl.  the                             ' 
3>iwrf.— Lffigreceasterscyre  Leicestershire  was  so  called  from  its  chief  town  Leger-  j 
ceaster  or  Ligoraceaster  Leicester,  on  the  R.  liCire  now  known  as  the  Soar, — j&er- 
i^xAtrewas  named  Deorbiscyre,  and  its  N.  part  Peaclond  now  The  Peak:  its 
capital  was  Deoraby  or  Derby. — In  Stseffordscyrc  Stc^ffbrdshire  we  may  notice                            J 
Staefford  Stafford,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  R.  Treonta,  Licetfeld  Lichfield  where 
many  Christians  are  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian,  Taman-                           ^ 
weorthege  Tamworth,  and  Seccandun  Seckington ;  at  this  hist  place  Ethelbald,  k ing                          J 
of  Myrcia,  was  assassinated  by  Beared  in  the  civil  war,  a.d.  740,8oon  after  which  the                         ( 
Utter  was  put  to  death  by  Offa,  and  thus  suddenly  lost  the  kingdom  he  had  acquired 
by  guilt. — In  Scrobbesbyrigscyre  Shropshire  (or  Salop,  as  it  is  often  called)  were 
Scrobbesbyrig  Shrekoslmry,  its  capital,  on  the  R.  Seeferne ;  Wrecenceaster,  lower                           ^^ 
down  the  same  river,  called  by  the  Romans  Viraconium  and  now  Wroxeter;  Maser- 
feld  0#ir««f  17^,  which  derives  its  name  from  Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  having                            ^ 
been  here  conquered  and  slain,  by  Penda  the  pagan  king  of  Myrcia,  who  caused  his 
dead  body  to  be  torn  in  pieces  with  the  most  barbarous  cruelty. — ^The  last  county                   ^.    / 
which  we  have  to  mention  in  Myrcna  Rice  is  Cheshire,  called  by  the  Saxons  Ceas- 
tercyre  and  Cestrescyre ;  its  chief  town  was  Ceaster  Chester  on  the  R.  Dee,  some- 
times also  called  Loegeceaster,  from  the  Roman  Legion  Yicesima  Victrix  having 
been  quartered  there.    The  N.  W.  part  of  Cheshire  is  a  peninsub,  being  washed 
on  the  £.  by  the  Mersey,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Dee ;  it  was  called  Wirheale,  a  name 
which  it  has  preserved  to  our  own  times  in  that  of  XVirral. — Such  of  the  Myrcians 
as  inhabited  the  midland  counties  of  Warwick,  Stqfford,  Worcester,  and  ScUqp, 
appear  to  have  been  called  Middel-Anglas. 

28.  NoRTHANHYMBRA  RiCE  OF  Northanhumbra  Rice,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians,  touched  to  the  S.  upon 
Myrcna  Rice,  to  the  E.  upon  the  German  Ocean,  to  the  N. 
upon  the  country  of  the  Peohtas  or  Picts^  and  to  the  W. 
upon  the  Irish  iSea :  the  people  were  called  Northanhymbras 
or  Northymbras,  and  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  lying  to  the  N.  of  Humber  fl.,  as  mention  is  made  of 
people  lying  to  the  S.  of  this  river,  under  the  appellation  of 
Suth-Hymbras.  Northanhymbra  Rice  extended  as  far  N .  as  the 
wall  of  Antoninus,  and  included  the  two  kingdoms  of  Deame 
and  of  the  Beomicas,  which  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  R.  Grwaede  or  Twaede  Tweed;  tne  latter  having  been  that 
part  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  which  was  in  Scotland, 
and  the  former  that  which  lay  m  England.  These  two  king- 
doms were  afterwards  reduced  to  one;  and  thus  together 
with  the  six  others  already  described  formed  the  Heptarchy, 
which  prior  to  this  period  had  consisted  of  eight  kingdoms. 
Northanhymbra  Rice  contained  the  six  English  counties  of 
Yorky  Lancaster,  Westmorland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland ;  besides  those  Scotch  counties  which  lie  to 
the  S.  of  the  Firtlis  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
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29.  EtiorwicByre  or  Bborascyre,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  Ycrkthire,  is  by  ikr 
the  largest  county  in  the  whole  kingdom :  its  chief  city  was  Eoferwic  or  Euorwic 
Yaf%  a  corruption  of  the  old  name  Eboracum  by  which  it  was  known  to  the 
Romans ;  it  was  situated  on  the  R.  Ouso  still  so  called.  To  the  S.  E.  of  this  was 
Godmundingham  Godmanham  near  Market  Wci^hton,  remarkable  for  a  very  re- 
nowned idol-temple,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Northumbrians  when  they  embraced 
Christianity.  The  R. Ouse  receives  on  its  right  bank  two  other  rivers,  called  Guerf 
Wharf e,  and  Winwesd  Air ;  between  them  was  the  little  district  Ehnete,  the  name 
of  which  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Berunchin-Mmet,  near  Leedt  or  Lliydes  as 
the  Saxons  called  it.  In  this  district  lay  the  Winwidfeld  now  Winn  Moor,  where 
Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  routed  Penda  the  Myrcian,  and  that  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both  nations ;  for  he  delivered  his  own  people  from  the  hostile  ravages 
of  the  pagans,  and  converted  the  Myrcian  nation  to  the  Christian  faith.  Farther 
S.,  upon  the  borders  of  lAncoln  and  NotU  was  Hethfelda  Hatfield,  where  Cead- 
walla  king  of  the  Britons,  and  Penda  king  of  the  Myrcians,  slew  Edwyn  the  first 
Christian  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  with  his  eldest  son  OfFrid,  a.d.  933. — In 
Lonceasterscyre  LancasHre  we  may  notice  the  capital  Lonceaster  Laneagter,  at  the 
moutli  of  the  R.  Lune,  and  Manigceaster  Manchester  called  Maneumum  by  the 
Romans,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  county. —  WettmorUmd  was  named  Westmormgaland ; 
and  Cumberland  Cumbraland  or  sometimes  Cumerland.  The  capital  of  the  latter 
was  Carleol  Carlisle  on  the  iZ.J^c^en,  which  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  and  of  the  Danes :  it  was  a  little  below  the  Vallum  Hadriani  or 
Piett^  Wall,  already  noticed,  and  which  the  Saxons  called  Severes  WealL — ^The 
county  of  Ihtrham  is  not  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Saxons  by  any  distinct 
name :  its  chief  city  was  Dunolm  Durham,  on  the  R.  Weorg  or  Wear. — Northan> 
hymbraland  or  Northymbraland  Northumberland  is  the  Northernmost  county  of 
JEngland :  in  it  we  may  mention  Hagustald  or  Hextolderham  Hexham,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  R.  Tina  T^fne,  To  the  N.  of  this  last  were  Hsefe  Heugh  and  Ciere 
Carry-Coats,  betwixt  which  places  there  was  some  hard  fighthig  between  the  Picts 
and  Saxons;  and  fartlier  E.  lay  Cyningesclife  Cl\fton,  where  an  encounter  took 
place  between  the  king  of  the  Northumbrians  and  certain  rebels.  In  the  N.  part  of 
the  county  was  Bebbanburh  Bambrough,  taken  and  burnt  by  Penda  the  Myrcian, 
near  which  William  Rufus  bnilt  his  castle  of  Malueisln  to  blockade  Mowbray,  who 
was  in  rebellion  against  him. — Within  the  limits  of  the  Beomicas,  we  have  only  to 
mention  the  Niduari  in  Dunrfries  about  tlie  R,  Nith,  and  the  Streecledwealas  in 
Gallotcay ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  Britons,  who  had  fled  hither  from  the  Saxons ; 
but,  being  in  their  new  settlements  much  harassed  by  the  Peohtas  and  Scottas,  tliey 
migrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Clwyd  in  N,  Wales,  and  thus  obtained  their  name 
from  this  river. 

30.  Wealon,  called  also  Walon  and  Wales,  touched  to 
the  E.  on  Myrcna  Rice,  and  was  washed  on  the  other  sides  hy 
the  sea.  The  people  were  called  Weallas,  and  were  the  ori- 
ginal Britons,  who  by  degrees  took  refuge  here  from  their 
Saxon  oppressors,  and  successfully  maintained  their  freedom 
during  the  struggles  which  were  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  They  inhabited  not  only  the  territory  which  we  still 
call  Wales,  but  likewise  the  English  counties  of  Hereford  and 
Monmouth;  the  latter  became  an  English  county  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  name  Weallas  is  thought 
to  be  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying  wanderers  or 
foreigners,  and  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  Britons,  when 
they  had  been  driven  out  of  England  hy  the  German  invaders : 
thus,  the  Saxons  called  the  Welsh,  Britwealas;  the  Cornish 
Britons,  Comwealas;  and  the  Gauls,  Galwealas.  Wales 
was  likewise  called  Cambria,  a  name  which  is  deduced  by 
historians  from  the  Britons  having  been  a  tribe  of  the  Celtai 
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or  Gaalsy  known  under  the  denomination  of  Cimbri  or  Cumeri, 
and  which  name  (in  common  with  the  Oomereei  and  Germani) 
they  derived  from  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet.  The 
inhabitants  of  Wealon  were  likewise  called  North- Wealas, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  West-Wealas  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Cornwall  (hence  called  Cornwealas),  and  from  the 
Streecled  wealas  whom  we  have  above  mentioned  as  having 
fled  to  Scotland,  They  were  separated  from  Myrcna  Rice  by 
an  immense  ditch,  which  OfFa,  king  of  the  Myrcians,  dug 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  to  that  of  the  Wye ;  this  ditch, 
called  by  the  British  Claudh  OfFa,  and  by  us  Offa's  Dykcy 
formed  for  a  long  time  the  boundary  between  the  two  people, 
and  was  so  stricfly  adhered  to,  that  a  law  was  passed  by  which 
any  Welshman  who  was  found  armed  to  the  E.  of  it,  was  to 
lose  his  right  hand. 

31.  The  South  Western  part  of  Wcdei  was  named  Deomod  from  the  Dimette, 
who  are  described  as  dwellhig  here  daring  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  our 
island :  the  only  place  which  is  mentioned  in  it  is  SLDavid%  at  the  Westernmost 
point  of  the  country,  called  by  the  Saxons  S.  David  or  David  Mynster. — Brecknock , 
near  the  source  of  Uie  Utkf  was  called  Brecenanmere  (as  was  also  the  meer  itself), 
and  was  taken  by  Ethelfled :  to  the  S.  B.  of  it,  near  the  mouth  of  the  same  river, 
stood  Ligeoeastre  Caerleon  the  Isca  Silnrum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  station  of  the 
Legio  II*.  Augusta,  to  which  last  circumstance  it  owes  its  name. — In  Hereford- 
scyie  or  Hertfordihire  the  chief  town  was  Hereford  Herrford  on  the  R,  Wye^ 
which  derived  its  chief  interest  from  the  devotion  and  martyrdom  of  Ethelbert,  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  who,  while  he  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Offa,  king  of 
Myreia,  was  beiBely  murdered  by  the  wife  of  the  latter :  being  afterwards  ranked 
amoogst  the  martyrs,  a  church  was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  was  soon  honoured 
with  the  episcopal  dignity. — ^The  inliabitants  of  BadnonMre  were  called  Mage- 
astas. — Muntgumri  or  Muntgnmni  was  the  name  given  both  to  the  county,  and 
town  of  Montgomery. — Wales  is  said  to  have  been  divided,  at  an  early  period,  into 
three  territories  or  kingdoms;  viz.  North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  Powisland :  the 
latter  of  these  extended  into  Cheshire  and  Shropshire^  and  to  it  also  belonged  the 
country  between  the  Wye  and  Severn. — The  Island  of  Mona,  the  principal  and  latest 
seat  of  the  Dmids,  was  caUed  Monege,  Mancyn,  and  Mevania,  until  the  Angles 
got  possession  of  it ;  after  which  they  named  it  Anglesege :  it  is  now  known  as 
Angteteffj  and  is  separated  from  the  Welsh  county  of  Caernarvon  by  the  Menai 
Strait,  OYBT  which  a  magnificent  bridge  of  one  arch  has  been  lately  thrown  by  the 
British  Oovemment.  To  the  N.  of  this  Mona,  midway  between  England  and 
Irsiandy  lies  the  J.  qf  Man  likewise  called  Mona  by  the  Romans,  but  by  the 
Saxooa  generally  Mevania. 

Modern  England  and  Wales. 
32.  The  shores  of  England  and  Wales  are  washed  on  the 
E.  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
English  Channel^  on  the  W.  by  St.  George^ s  Channel  and 
the  Irish  Sea ;  to  the  North,  England  confines  with  Scotland, 
fix)m  which  it  is  separated  by  an  imaginary  line,  extending  from 
the  SolwayFirthy  over  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  along  the  R,  Tweed. 
England,  together  with  Wales  and  the  /.  of  Man,  contains 
43,990  square  miles :  the  population  of  the  three  collectively, 
as  aBcertained  in  1831  (excludmg  the  army  and  navy),amounted 
to  13,940,700  souls,  but,  since  fliat  time,  it  has  very  materially 
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increased.  Ite  greatest  length,  from  the  Land's  End  to  Ber- 
wick-on^ Tweed,  is  370  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
Lowestoft  (near  Yarmouth)  to  St.David^s  Head,  is  260  miles. 

33.  The  gOTerament  of  Great  Britain  is  a  limited  or  mixed  monarchy,  bein^ 
a  combination  of  a  monarchical  and  popular  government.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  king ;  the  legislative  is  shared  by  him  and  the  people,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, in  Parliament.  Tlie  King's  power,  though  limited,  is  very  great.  He 
convenes,  adjourns,  and  dissolves  the  Parliament  He  can  withhold  his  assent 
from  any  bill,  and  prevent  its  passing  into  a  law.  He  nominates  his  ministers,  aa 
well  as  the  great  officers  of  church  and  state.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and 
confers  dignities  and  titles.  He  pardons  criminals,  and  has  the  prerogative  of 
declaring  war,  making  peace,  and  forming  treaties  and  alliances.  He  is  the  supreme 
commander  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church.  His 
person  is  inviolable,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  can  do  no  wrong.  Tlie  crown  is 
hereditery,and  females  are  capable  of  succession;  but  the  Sovereign  must  profess  the 
Protestant  religion. — ^The  Parliament,  to  whom  the  legislative  power  belongs,  con- 
sists of  the  King,  the  Peers,  and  the  Commons;  being  divided  into  two  assemblies, 
called  The  House  of  Lords,  and  The  House  of  Commons.  The  former  is  composed 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  i.e.  tiie  archbishops  and  bishops  with  the  here- 
ditary nobility.  The  number  of  English  peers  is  indeilnite,  and  may  be  increased  at 
pleasure,  by  the  Crown ;  16  peers  represent  the  Scotch,  and  32  the  Irish  nobility. 
The  president  in  the  House  of  Peers  is,  generally,  the  Lord  Chancellor. — ^The  House 
of  Commons  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  counties,  cities,  oniversltiea, 
and  boroughs  of  the  Empire,  in  all  658 ;  viz.  500  for  England  and  Wales,  53  for 
Scotland,  and  105  for  IrekauL  The  elections  for  counties  are  made  by  freeholders^ 
who  have  a  certain  valued  rent ;  and  for  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  according  to  their  rent, 
charters,  and  customs.  A  president,  called  llie  Speaker,  is  chosen  by  the  members, 
at  the  first  meeting  of  parliament  The  Commons  hiave  power  to  impeach  the  greatest 
Peer ;  but  their  chief  privileges  are,  levying  money,  and  imposing  taxes  for  the  pub- 
lic service. — The  power  of  Parliament  is  absolute  and  unlimited,  being  under  no 
control.  It  can  r^^ate  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  alter  the  established  religion, 
and  change  the  constitution  of  the  Empire.  A  bill  may  originate  m  either  House, 
except  bills  relating  to  taxation,  which  must  proceed  from  the  House  of  Commons : 
before  a  bill  is  passed  into  a  law,  or  Act  of  Parliament,  it  must  be  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  both  houses,  and  receive  the  Royal  assent,  dther  in  person  or  by  eooi- 
misslon.  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  courts  of  tiie  Empire  may  be 
taken  to  the  House  of  Peers.  Every  peer  may  vote  by  proxy  in  the  senate.  The 
duration  of  a  Parliament  is  limited  to  seven  years ;  but  a  dissolution  generally  takes 
place  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  when  a  new  election  is  made. 

34.  The  established  form  of  religion  in  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Irdand,  is 
Episcopacy;  but  the  Presbyterians  and  other  numerous  sects,  comprehended  in  the 
generalappellationof  non-conformist8,as  wellas  the  Roman Catbolic8,enjoy  thesweets 
of  religious  liberty  under  the  influence  of  a  legal  toleration.  The  Church  of  England 
is  that  branch  of  the  reformed  church,  which  was  established  in  England  after  the 
separation  from  tlie  Romish  Church  ,which  took  place  in  the  reignof  Henry  VIII.,  who 
renounced  the  Pope's  supremacy,  tlie  English  havmg  been  the  first  people  to  throw 
off  the  yokeofRotne.  TlieChurch  of  England  iscommonly  called  a  Lutheran  church, 
from  its  having  been  modelled,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  our  great  reformers, 
on  the  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther,  so  far  as  they  are  in  conformity  with  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  it  is  as  different  from  the  Lutheran  churclies  established 
on  the  continent,  as  it  is  superior  to  them  in  the  purity,  dignity,  and  decency,  both 
of  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies.  The  wise  and  pious  Archbishop  Tillotson  has  thus 
written  concerning  it : — "  I  have  been, according  to  my  opportunities,  not  a  negligent 
observer  of  the  genius  and  humour  of  the  several  sects  and  professions  in  religion. 
And,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  do  in  my  conscience  believe  the  Church  of  England 
to  be  the  best  constituted  church,  this  day,  in  the  world ;  and  that  as  to  the  main, 
the  doctrine,  and  government,  and  worship  of  it,  are  excellently  framed  to  make  men 
soberly  religious:  securing  men,  on  the  one  hand,  from  thewUd  freaks  of  enthusiasm; 
and,  on  the  other,  from  the  gross  follies  of  superstition.  And  our  church  hath  this 
peculiar  advantage,  above  several  professions  that  we  know  in  the  world,  that  it 
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acknowledgeth  a  due  and  just  snbordination  to  the  civil  anthority,  and  hath  always 
been  untainted  in  its  loyalty/*" — ^The  Church  of  Bngland  is  under  the  government 
of  two  Archbishops,  and  twenty-four  Bishops,  of  whom  twenty-one  are  suffragans 
of  Canterbury  J  and  three  of  York,  All  of  them  are  Lords  of  Parliament.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  styled  the  Primate,  and  Metropolitan  of  all  England: 
he  is  the  first  Peer  of  the  realm,  and  takes  precedence  not  only  of  dukes,  but  like- 
wise of  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  of  all  others,  except  the  Royal  Family.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  is  styled  Primate,  and  Metropolitan  oi England:  he  takes 
precedence  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  of  all  officers  of  state,  ex- 
cept the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  The  Bishop  of  London  has  the  precedence  of 
all  Bishops ;  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  the  second,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
the  third,  in  rank.    The  names  of  the  several  Bishoprics  are. 


'  Ataphy  St. 

Bangor. 

Bath  and  WeUs. 

Canterbury. 

Cliichetter. 

Dadd^SySt. 

Ely. 

Exeter. 
.  GUmceeter  and  Brutal. 


'I 


Hertford. 

Licf^ld. 

Uandaff. 

Lincoln. 

London. 

Norwich. 

Osford. 

Peterborough. 

^Eipon. 


§  .s  1  Roehetter. 
^  I  \Salubury. 
i  I  [Winchester. 
d;  J  J  Worcester. 

i  ^  1  Carlisle. 
ft^'l  \Chester, 
^  g  (Durham, 
g  gjFor*. 


The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  belongs  to  the  Province  of  Yorky  but  has  no  vote 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Dean  and  Prebendaries,  belonging  to  every  Cathedral, 
assist  the  Bishop  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  office  of  Archdeacon,  of  whom  there 
are  61  in  England,  is  to  inspect  the  moveables  of  churches,  to  reform  slight  abuses, 
and  to  mduct  into  benefices.  The  other  orders  of  the  clergy  are,  the  Rector,  Vicar, 
Deacon,  and  Curate,  each  of  whom  enjoys  some  peculiar  privilege.  Tlie  number 
of  Parishes  and  Parochial  Chapclries  in  England  and  WaleSj  as  ascertained  in 
1821,  amounted  to  10,603 ;  but  their  number  is  now  very  materially  increased. 

do.  The  language  anciently  spoken  in  our  Island,  was  the  British  or  Welsh, 
which  was  common  to  the  Britons  and  Gauls ;  and  which  still  exists,  in  more  or 
less  purity,  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  IsUmds  and  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
part  of  Ireland,  some  provinces  of  France  (particularly  Britany),  and,  till  very 
lately  in  the  county  of  Cormcall.  This  language  was  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic,  which 
i»  said  to  be  yery  copious  and  expressive,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient 
languages  in  the  world.  During  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain,  the  Latin 
language  was  partly  adopted,  but  it  never  gained  much  ground ;  owing  to  the 
great  distance  of  our  country  from  Rome,  the  small  resort  of  the  Romans  hither, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  entire  reduction  of  the  kingdom.  When  the  Anglo-Saxons 
became  masters  of  the  country,  they  introduced  their  own  language,  whicli  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
JBnglish  tongue.  It  remained  generally  pure  and  unmixed  till  the  Norman  inva- 
sion 3  for  the  Danish  dialect  was  not  long,  if  ever,  spoken  as  a  distinct  tongue  in 
any  part  of  England ;  its  remains  may  be  found  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
where  the  Danes  chiefly  prevailed.  When  William  the  1st  with  his  Normans 
jg^ot  possession  of  the  country,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  his  own  language,  the 
French  and  Franco-Gallic,  but  his  attempts  were  unsuccessful :  the  number  of 
Normans  being  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  English  amongst  whom  they 
settled,  they  lost  their  own  language  sooner  than  they  could  make  any  change  in 
the  English.  Notwithstanding  this,  an  abundance  of  French  words,  though  many 
were  of  Latin  original,  crept  into  our  language  :  and  hence  it  happens,  that  the 
English  which  is  spoken  now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon  and  tliis  Norman 
French,  together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words,  as  learning  and  commerce 
have,  in  the  progress  of  time,  gradually  introduced.  The  English  language  is  not 
only  very  strong  and  significant,  but  exceedingly  copious:  so  much  so,  indeed, 
tliat  there  is  probably  no  existing  language  better  adapted  for  all  the  varieties  of 
poetry  and  prose,  than  our  own. 

^  Serm.  on  the  Hazard  of  being  saved  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
1  3 
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36.  The  English  manafiicturea,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  BUperior  to  those 
of  all  other  countries :  to  enumerate  them  is  unnecessary,  for  there  is  scarcely  one 
in  Europe,  that  is  not  successfully  prosecuted  in  England.  Every  art  to  abridge 
labour,  every  contrivance  of  mechanism  for  the  convenience  of  man,  are  here 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  The  commerce  of  England  extends  to 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  hardly  a  comer  of  the  habit- 
able globe  which  has  not  been  visited  by  her  enterprising  sons. 

37.  England  is  divided  into  the  Kingdom  of  England^  and 
the  Principality  of  Wales.  England  comprehends  40  counties, 
which  are  portioned  out  into  six  Circuits,  so  called  fix)m  the 
journey  or  progress  the  Judges  take  through  them,  twice  every 
year,  to  hold  courts  and  administer  justice.  Middlesex  and 
Cheshire  are,  however,  not  included  in  these  circuits,  the 
former  being  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  and 
the  latter  what  is  called  a  county-palatine  appointing  its  own 
judges.  These  circuits  are,  1.  The  Home  Circuit.  2.  The 
Western  Circuit  3.  The  iViw/ott  Circuit.  4.  The  Ox/brd  Cir- 
cuit. b.TheMidlandCircmL  6.  The  iVbrMerii Circuit.  Wales 
is  divided  into  four  circuits,  viz.  1.  The  North-East  Circuit. 
2.  The  North-West  Circuit.  3.  The  Caermarthen  Circuit, 
4.  The  Brecon  Circuit. 
38.  The  several  counties  which  compose  these  circuits,  are  the  following : 

ENGLISH  CIRCUITS. 


Home. 

Western. 

Norfolk. 

Oxford. 

Midland. 

Northern. 

Hertford. 

Southamp. 

Bucks. 

Berks. 

Northampton. 

York. 

Essex. 

ton. 

Bedford. 

Oxford. 

Rutland. 

Durham. 

Kent. 

WUts. 

Huntingdon. 

GUmcester. 

Uneoln. 

Northumber^ 

Sussex. 

Dorset. 

Cambridge, 

Monmouth.  NotHngham. 

land. 

Surrey. 

Somerset. 

Norfolk. 

Hertford. 

Derby. 

CumberbmiL 

Devon. 

s^ffblk. 

Salop. 

Leicester. 

WeetmarlmuL 

ComwaU. 

Stafford. 

Warwick. 

Lancaster. 

Worcester. 

WELSH  CIRCUITS. 


North-East. 

Flint. 

Denbigh. 

Montgomery. 


North- West. 

Merioneth. 

Caernarvon, 

Anglesey. 


Caermarthen. 

Cardigan. 
Pembroke. 
Caermarthen. 


Brecon. 

Glanwrgan*, 

Brecon. 

Radnor. 


39.  The  square  miles,  popuhition  (as  ascertahied  in  1831),  with  the  chief  cities 
and  towns  of  each  county  of  England  and  Wales,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table: 


Counties. 

Sq.Miles. 

Population 
in  1831. 

Chief  Cities,  &c. 

Anglesey 
Bet^ford 
Berks    - 

205 
350 
oil 

fegfe 

BeaumariSf  Holyhead. 
Bedford,  TToftwrn,  Dumtable. 
Reading,  Windsor,  Wallingford. 
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Counties. 

Sq.MUes. 

Population 
in  1881. 

Chief  Cities,  &c. 

Brecon  -        -        - 

569 

47,763 

Brecon,  Hay,  Buallt. 

BueU   -        -        - 

569 

146,529 

BucHngJiam,  Aylesbury, 

Caemutrthen 

736 

100,665 

Caermarthen, 

411 

65,763 

Caernarvon,  Bangor,  Commy. 

Cambridge     - 

648 

143,056 

Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket, 

Cardigan 

510 

64,780 

Cardigan,  Aberystwith, 

Chester 

794 

334,410 

Chester,  Macclesfield,  Nantwich. 

Conuoall       - 

1,002 

302,440 

Launeeston,  Falmouth. 

Cumberland  - 

1,114 

169,681 

Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Penrith. 

Denbigh 

477 

83,167 

Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Ruthin, 

Derby  -        -        - 

774 

337,170 

Derby,  Chesterfield,  Bdkewell. 

Dewn  -        -        - 

1,946 

494,168 

Exeter,  Plymouth,  Barnstaple, 

Donet  -        -        - 

760 

159,252 

Dorcliester,  Poole,  Shqflesbury. 

Durham 

894 

253,827 

Durham,  Sunderland,  Stocktofi- 

Emx    -        -        - 

1,156 

317,233 

Chelmtford,  Colcliester,  Harwich. 

-Rm*     - 

184 

60,012 

Holywell,  St.  Asaph,  Flint. 

607 

126,612 

Cardiff,  Sioansea,  Llandaff. 

Gloucester     - 

947 

386,904 

Gloucester,  Bristol,  Cheltenham, 

tfer^orrf        - 

649 

110,976 

Hertford,  Leominster. 

Hertford       -        - 

408 

143,341 

Hertford,  St.  Albans, 

Huntingdon  - 

279 

53,149 

Huntingdon,  St.  Ives. 

^«i^     -        -        . 

1,160 

479,156 

Canterbury,  Maidstone,  Chatham, 

Lancaster 

1,381 

1,336,854 

Lancaster,  MancJiester,  Liverpool, 

Leicester 

607 

197,003 

Lincoln 

2,073 

317,244 

Litwoln,  Boston,  Staantfard, 

Man,I.qf    - 

170 

46,120 

Douglas,  Ramsey, 

JfmoneM      - 

600 

36,609 

Dolgelly,  Bala. 

Middlesex     - 

213 

1,368,641 

London,  Westminster,  Brentford, 

Monmouth     - 

376 

98,130 

Monmouth,  ChepstoWyAhergaveany, 

Montgomery  - 

683 

66,485 

Montgomery,  Pool. 

iVorfoZfe 

1,578 

390,054 

Nonoich,  Lynn,  Yarmouth. 

Northampton 

766 

179,276 

Northamptoti,  Peterborough, 

Northumberland    - 

1,411 

222,912 

Newcastle,  Berwick,  Tynemoutlu 

Nottingham  - 

631 

225,320 

Nottingham,  Newark,  Southicell, 

Ox/orrf 

667 

151,726 

Oxford,  Woodstock,  Witney. 

Pfln^ojfe      - 

460 

81,424 

Pembroke,  St,  Damd%  Haverfordwest, 

Radnor 

321 

24,651 

Radnor, 

Rutland 

112 

19,385 

Oakham,  Uppingham, 

Salop  or  Shropshire 

1,010 

222,603 

Shrewsbury,  Wenlock,  Ludlow. 

Somerset 

1,230 

403,908 

Wells,  Bath,  Taunton, 

Southampton  or 

Hampthire 

1,228 

314,313 

Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Winchester . 

Stafford 

866 

410,485 

Stafford,Wolverhampton,  Lichfield. 

Suffolk  -        -        - 

1,140 

296,304 

ATirrrey  - 

672 

486,326 

Southioark,  Guildford,  Kingston. 

;Sia«ex  - 

1,108 

272,328 

Chichester,  Hastings,  Brighton. 

Warwick 

680 

336,988 

Warwick,  Birmingham,  Coventry, 

Westmorland 

676 

55,041 

Appleby,  Kendal. 

WiUs     . 

1,040 

239,181 

Salisbury,  Devizes,  Marlborough. 

Worcester      - 

549 

211,356 

Worcester,  Dudley,  Kidderminster. 

ror*      -        -        - 

4,402 

1,371,296 

York,  Leeds,  Kingston,  Shield. 

Anny,  Nary,  &c.    - 

— 

277,017 

Totals    -    - 

43,990 

14,217,711 

40.  London^  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,   the 
most  powerful,  most  wealthy,  most  extensive,  and  most  popu- 
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lous  city  in  the  world,  is  seated  in  a  fertile  and  salubrious 
plain  or  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  JR.  Thames,  which  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  and  passes  through  it  from  W.  to  E.  in  its 
progress  to  the  sea.  London  may  l^  i-egarded  as  the  focus  of 
Great  Britain ;  for  within  its  jurisdiction  are  concentrated  the 
royal,  legislative,  juridical,  civil,  scientific,  literary,  and  com- 
mercial concerns  of  the  whole  Empire.  Considered  as  an  aggre- 
gate, it  comprises  tlie  City  of  London  and  its  liberties,  the  city 
and  liberties  of  Westminster y  the  boroughs  of  Southwark^  Mary- 
lebone,  Finsbury,  the  Tower  HamletSy  Lambeth,  and  upwards 
of  30  villages  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  The  greater  portion 
is  built  in  Middlesex,  on  the  N.bank  of  the  Thames;  whilst 
Southwark,  with  Lambeth  and  several  connecting  villages, 
extend  along  the  S.  shore  of  the  river,  in  Surrey.  The  popu- 
lation of  all  the  parishes,  whose  churches  are  situate  within 
eight  miles  rectilinear  around  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  amounted, 
in  1831,  to  1,776,656  souls,  the  parish  of  Woolwich  not  in- 
cluded.— ^There  are  only  two  Universities  in  England ;  viz. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge :  but  there  are  many  Royal  Founda- 
tions and  Public  Schools,  for  tlie  instruction  of  youth,  where 
some  of  the  first  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  whole  world, 
have  received  the  elements  of  science  and  of  the  pohte  arts. — 
The  principal  ports  of  England,  are  Deptford  on  the  Thames ; 
Chatham  and  Sheerness,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway ;  Dover, 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Falmouth,  on  the  S.  coast ;  Bristol, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn ;  Milford  Haven  at  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Wales ;  Holyhead,  off  the  /.  of  Anglesey;  Liverpool^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey ;  Shields,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne^ 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  kingdom ;  Stockton,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees ;  Kingston-upon-HiUl,  on  the  iZ.  Humber ;  Lynn  Regis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  JR.  Ov^e ;  and  Harwich,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  Essex, — ^The  greatest  manufactories  are  in  London^ 
Manchester,  Lancaster,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Carlisle^ 
Birmingham,  Coventry,  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Norwich. 

41.  The  population  of  the  chief  cities,  towns,  and  parishes  oi  England  and 
Wales  (as  returned  in  1881),  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : 


Albans,  St. 

•     4,772 

Brighton 

-   40,634 

.     5,435 

Appleby    - 

-     2,723 

Bristol    ' 

-103,886 

Cheltenham 

-   22,942 

Asaphy  St. 

r-     3,144 

Buckingham 

-     3,610 

Chester     - 

-   21,863 

Aylesbury 

-     4,907 

Burt/St.JEdmundtU,4S6 

Chichester 

-     8,270 

Bath 

-   38,063 

Caermarthen 

-     9,995 

Colchester 

-   16,167 

Bemtinaris 

-     2,946 

-     7,642 

Coventry  ' 

.   27,070 

Bedlfard    - 

-     6,959 

Cambridge 

-   20,917 

Denbigh    - 

-     3,786 

Berwick  upon 

rffetr/ 8,020 

Canterbury 

-    14,463 

Deptford  and 

Birmingham 

.  142,251 

Cardiff  - 

-      6,187 

Greenieieh 

-    44,34rt 

Blackburn 

-   59,791 

Cardigan 

-     2,795 

Derby 

-   23,607 

Bolton      - 

-   63,034 

Carlisle  - 

-    20,006 

Dei^izes     - 

.     4,562 

Boston 

-    11,240 

Chatham  and 

Dolgelly    - 

-      4,087 

Brecon 

.     6,020 

Rochester 

-    27,321 

Doncaster 

-    11,572 
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Darchetter 

3,033 

Leicester  ' 

-   39,306 

Preston     - 

-   24,575 

JDougUu    - 

6^64 

Lichfield 

-     6,499 

Radnor     - 

-     2,461 

Dover 

ii^m 

Lincoln   - 

.    11,892 

Reading    - 

-    15,595 

Dudley     - 

23,043 

Liverpool 

-189,244 

Salisbury  - 

-      9,876 

Durham    - 

10,125 

London  - 

1,776,566 

Shiffield    - 

-   91,692 

£ly^        -        . 

6,189 

Lynn  Regis 

-   13,370 

Shrewibury 

-   21,227 

JSxeier       - 

28,201 

Macclesfield 

.   23,129 

Southampton 

-    19,324 

FalmmUh 

7,284 

-   15,387 

Stafford    - 

-     6,998 

Gloueetier 

11,933 

Manchester 

-237,832 

Sunderland 

.   17,060 

GuUdfard 

3,813 

Merthyr  Tidvil   22,083 

Sioansea    - 

-   14,931 

Halifax    - 

100,890 

Montnouth 

-     4,916 

Taxmton    - 

-    11,139 

Harwich  - 

4,297 

Montgomery 

-     1,188 

Tynetnouth 

-   24,778 

Hereford  - 

10,280 

Newcastle 

-   67,037 

Wakefield 

-   24,538 

Hertford  - 

6,247 

NortJtainpton 

-   15,361 

Warioiek  - 

-     9,109 

Holykead  - 

4,282 

Norwich  - 

-    61,116 

WeUs 

-     6,649 

Hoiyioell  -        - 

8,960 

Nottinghain 

-  60,080 

Wenlock    - 

-     2,424 

Huddertfield     - 

31,041 

Oak/tam  - 

-     2,440 

Whitby     - 

-    11,725 

Huntingdon 

3,267 

Oaford   - 

-   20,434 

WhUehaven 

-    11,393 

Jpfteieh     - 

20,454 

Pernbroke 

-     6,611 

Winchester 

-     9,212 

Kidderminster  - 

20,865 

Peterborough 

-     6,553 

Windsor  - 

-      7,103 

Kingston  upon 

Plywouth    and 

Wigan      - 

-   44,486 

Hull    - 

49,461 

suburbs 

-   75,534 

Wolverhampton     48,080 

ITtridy  JT^^io/  - 

17,427 

Pool  (Welsh) 

-     5,040 

Wooltoieh  - 

-   17,661 

Lancaster 

22,294 

Poole       - 

.     6,459 

Worcester 

.    18,610 

Launceston 

2,231 

Portsiiwuth  and 

Yarmouth 

-   21,115 

Leeds 

123,303 

Porttea 

-   63,026 

York 

-   25,359 

42.  The  territories  belonging  to  the  British  in  the  different 
Quarters  of  the  Globe,  are  numerous  and  extensive.  In  so  gene- 
ral a  work  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  any  detail  concern- 
ing them ;  but  nevertheless,  a  bare  recapitulation  of  most  of 
their  names  may  not  be  unacceptable,  as  tending  to  show  the 
greatness  and  power  of  our  Empire,  and  its  immense  superiority, 
even  in  this  respect,  over  every  other  nation  that  exists,  or  ever 
has  existed,  in  the  world.  In  Europe y  we  may  mention  the 
four  islands  o(  Jersey,  Guernsey y  AMemeyy  and  Sark,  off  the 
coast  of  Normandy ;  the  island  of  Heligoland,  off  the  mouths 
of  the  Elbe  and  Weser ;  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  Germany;  Gibraltar,  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Spain ;  Malta,  Gozo,  ^c,  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  to  the  West  of  Greece.  In  Asia, 
by  far  the  major  part  of  India  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
British;  as  well  as  Australia  (or  New  Holland),  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  Pulo  Penang,  Sincapore,  and  several  Islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  In  Africa,  we  may  notice  Tlie  Cape  of 
Good  liope,  the  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone, 
Fernando  Po,  St,  Helena,  Mauritius  or  the  /.  of  France, 
Seychelles,  ^c.  In  America,  are  the  Canadas,  and  our  pos- 
sessions in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Continent;  Jamaica, 
the  Bahamas,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  many  other  of  the 
West-India  Islands,  Balleze,  Guiana,  Sfc.  ^c. 
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43.  The*  superficial  extent,  and  estimated  population,  of  the  Brituh  Empire^ 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  Scilly  It»      • 
Jersey,  Ouerruey,  &c.  Heligoland  -        .        - 

Hanover,  Kingdom  of*  .        -        .        .        - 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  Slc,  •--..- 
The  Ionian  I$le$  -•..-.. 
British  India       -..-... 
Atutralia,  VanDiemen'i  Land,  Pulo  Penang,\ 
Sineapore,  and  Polynesia      -        -        -        -  J      " 

Cape  qf  Good  Hope      ------ 

Sierra  Leone,  Fernando  Po,  -1 

Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast,  &c.J 
Canadas       --...-.. 
Remainder  of  British  N.  America         -        -        - 
Jatnaica,  Bahatnas,  Barbadoes,  Trininad,  and  other\ 

W.India  Is. / 

Ballezcy  Gviana,  &c.     -----       - 

Totals    .    -    - 


Sq.  Miles. 


91,500 

80 

11,500 

ISO 

870 

959,200 

2,387,200 

04,400 

3,500 

372,400 
2,404,400 

13,500 

00,400 


6,408,080 


Estimated 

Population 

in  1830. 


24,218,000 

56,000 

1,435,000 

118,000 

227,000 

12d,000/M)0 

4,000,000 

150,000 

150,000 

640,000 
1,860,000 

900,000 

151/)00 


156,905,000 


CHAPTER  VOL 

GERMANIA. 


1.  GERMANIA^  was  separated  from  Gaul  on  the  W.  by 

Rhenus  fl.  Rhine ;  from  Vindelicia^  Noricum,  and  Pannonia 

on  the  S.,  by  Danubius  fl.  Danube ;  and  from  Sarmatia  on 

the  E.,  by  a  spur  of  the  Carpathians  called  the.  Sarmatici 

Montes,  and  by  the  whole  course  of  the  river  Vistula  Vistula : 

the  Oceanus  Gemianicus  German  Ocean,  and  Sinus  Codanus 

Baltic  Sea,  were  its  boundaries  on  the  North. 

2.  Gcrmania  comprised  within  these  limits,  was  sometimes  called  Transrhenana, 
in  contradiatijiction  to  the  Germania  Cisrlienana  in  Gaul ;  it  was  also  styled  Trans- 
danubiana,to  distinguish  it  from  the  country  between  thei^aiux^and  thevl//i«,whlch 
bore  the  general  name  Gcrmania:  the  epithets  Magna  and  Barbara  were  also  applied 

*  The  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  since  the  accession  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  lias  ceased  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire, 

*  Quis  Parthum  pavcat  ?  Quis  gelidum  Scy then  ? 
Quis  Gcrmania  quos  horrida  parturit 
Fffitus,  incolumi  Coesare  ?  Uor,  Carm,  IV.  v.  26. 

Ncc  fera  C8erule&  domult  Germania  pube, — 

Id,  Epod.  XVI.  7. 
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to  it.  Though  the  above  limits  contained  wliat  the  ancients  generally  understood 
by  (rermania,  they  occasionally  included  Scandinavia  Sweden  and  Norway  in  it, 
as  well  as  those  various  nations,  which  extended  under  the  name  of  Bastame,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Dantfbe  and  to  the  Bkuk  Sea. 

3.  The  name  of  Germani^,  first  applied  by  the  Celtee,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Romans,  to  the  Tungri,  when  they  invaded 
Gaul,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a  word  signifying 
"  warrior,"  and  not  to  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  this 
extensive  country,  who,  deducing  their  origin  from  their  deity 
Tuisco,  called  themselves  Tuescones  or  Teutones  ^,  still  pre- 
served in  Teutschen  or DeutscJien,the  appellation  applied  by  the 
modem  Germans  to  themselves.  Teutones  was  the  name,  by 
which  that  body  of  Germans  was  known,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Cimbri,  once  threatened  the  destruction  of  Italy. 
The  term  Allemagne,  applied  by  the  French  to  Germany,  is 
from  the  Alemanni"*,  a  rabble  collected  from  Germany  and 
Gaul,  that  settled  in  the  Decumates  Agri  Swabia,  and  under 
this  title  denoting  their  multifarious  origin,  formed  a  league  to 
oppose  the  Roman  power. 

4.  The  Gennans,  however,  are  generally  considered  to  have  derived  both  their 
name  and  origin  from  Qomer,  the  son  of  Japhet  and  grand-son  of  Noah ;  whose 
posterity  having  first  settled  in  A  sia  Minor,  gnulually  spread  &rther  and  farther,  and 
obtahied  settlements  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  Herodotus  has  informed  us,  that 
a  people  called  Cimmerii,  who  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor,  sent  a  ookmy  to  the  shores  of  the 
Palus  Mfeotis,  and  so  gave  the  name  of  Bosporus  Cimmerius  to  the  strait  between 
the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Meeotic  Lake,  now  commonly  called  the, Strait o/Snikale. 
This  colony  of  the  Cimmerii,  increasing  in  progress  of  time  and  spreading  them- 
selves still  by  new  colonies  ftjrther  Westward,  came  along  the  Danube,  and  settled 
in  the  country  which  from  th^  has  been  called  Germany.  For  Diodorus  Siculus 
aflbrms,  that  the  Germans  are  descended  from  the  Cimmerians ;  and  certain  of  the 
Jews  to  this  day  arc  said  to  call  them  Ashkenazim,  as  being  the  posterity  of  Ash- 
kenaz,  the  son  of  Giomer.    Indeed,  they  themselves  retain  plain  marks  enough  of 


'  Ipsoe  Genuanos  indigenas  crediderim,  nunimeque  aliarum  gentium  adventibus 
et  hospitils  mixtos :  quu  nee  terra  ollm,  sed  classibus  advchebantur,  qui  mutare 
sedes  qucrebant :  et  immensus  ultra,  utque  sic  dixerim,  adversus  Oceanns  raris  ab 
orbe  nostro  navibns  aditur.  Quis  porro  prseter  periculum  horridi  et  ignoti  maris, 
Asia,  aut  Africa,  aut  Italia  relicta,  Germaniam  peteret  ?  informem  terris,  asperam 
coelo,  tristem  ciUtu  aspectuque,  nisi  si  patria  sit  Celebrant  carminibus  antiquis 
(quod  unum  apud  illos  memoria;  et  annaUum  genus  est)  Tuisconem  deum  terra 
editum,  et  fllium  Mannum,  originem  gentis  conditoresque,  &c^ 

T(tcit,  de  Mor,  Germ.  2. 


%aut  si  tibi  terga  dcdissct 


Cantaber  exiguis,  aut  longis  Teutonus  armis. 

Lucan.  VI.  259. 
Caustica  Teutonicos  accendit  spuma  capillos, 
Captivls  poteris  cultior  esse  comis. 

Mart.  XIV.  £p.  26. 

In  reference  to  the  custom,  wliicli  obtained  amongst  the  (xemians,  of  using  a  quan- 
tity of  soap  in  dressing  their  hair.    Ovid  {Amor.  I.  xiv.  45)  has  a  similar  allusion. 

♦ quoties  sociare  catervas 

Oravit,  Jungiquc  tuis  Alamannia  signis ! 

Claudian.  in  I.  StiL  I.  233. 
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th<>ir  descent,  as  well  in  the  naines  of  Cimbri  and  Cimmerii,  as  in  their  common 
one  of  Germans ;  this  last  is  but  a  small  variHtion  from  Gemren  or  Gomren,  whicii 
again  may  be  easily  contracted  from  Gomeren  or  Gomeneans. 

5.  The  Hercynia  or  Orcynia  Silva*,  the  largest  of  forests, 
was  at  one  time  represented  as  covering  nearly  the  whole  of 
Germany,  occupying  nine  days  for  crossing  its  breadth,  and 
sixty  for  its  length.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  a  generic 
appellation  for  that  vast  range  of  hills,  running  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine  to  the  borders  of  Sarmatia  and 
Dacia,  and  which  is  still  observed  in  that  o(  Harz  and  Erz, 
Hercynia  Silva  (or  Hercvnus  Saltus)  was  afterwards  used  in 
a  more  confined  sense,  being  apphed  by  some  to  the  ranges 
between  the  Thuringer  Wold  and  Carpathian  iff*.,  and  by 
others  only  to  the  hills  bordering  upon  Moravia  and  jBohemia, 
including  the  JSrz,  Riesen  (or  Giant ),  Wild^  and  Bcehmer- 
wald  iff*.  As  the  country  became  better  known,  the  various 
hills  and  woods  received  special  appellations.  In  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  country,  was  the  Silva  Herculi  Sacra,  or  that  range  of 
hills,  through  which  the  Weser  makes  its  way  near  Minden^ 
and  part  of  which,  Deusberff,  retains  the  name  of  the  adjoining 
Idistavisus  Campus**,  where  Germanicus  defeated  Arminius. 
Parallel  with  it,  and  to  the  S.  of  it,  was  Saltus  Teutobuigiensis  ' 
Teutoburger  Wald,  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  £ms  and 
Zippe ;  it  was  here  that  Varus,  with  three  Roman  legions, 
was  completely  routed  by  the  Cherusci  under  Arminius, 
A.  D.  10. 

G.  Silva  Ceesia,  near  Socfst,  was  a  spur  of  this  range,  which  passed  off*  to  the 
Sou  til  West,  by  Rhetico  Mons  Wcstencald,  and  terminated  opposite  Bonn  in  the 
Siebenbetgen.  Taunus  M.  Die  Hohe  was  a  continuation  of  Vocesus  M.  in  Gaul, 
which  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Bimjen^  and  passing  off  to  the  E.,  under  the  names 
Semana  Vogeltberg,  andBacenis  ifoAe22Ao;;e,  connected  itself  with  Melibocus  M. 
or  Thuringer  Wold',  its  course  was  generally  parallel  with,  and  N.  of  the  Maytt , 
the  waters  of  which  river  it  separated  from  those  of  the  Wexer.  Abnoba  Mons  ^ 
stretched  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  Rhine^  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Matfnz  to 
Batel ;  it  is  now  called  the  Oden  WcUd  and  Black  Forest  yhi  the  S.  part  of  which 
last  are  the  springs  of  the  Danube.  Marcuina  Silva  was  a  name  likewise  applied 
to  the  Schtvarzicald  or  Black  Forest:  there  also  was  the  country  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Helvetii,but  deserted  by  them  for  settlements  in  Gaul,  whence  it  was 
called  Helvetlorum  Deserta. 


•  Ut  procul  Hercynite  p^  vasta  silentla  silv» 
Venari  tuto  liceat,  lucosque  vetusta 

Relligione  truces Claudian.  in  I.  Stil,  I.  227. 

See  also  Caesar.  Bell.  Gall.  VI.  22. 

^  Sic  acccusos,  et  prelium  poscentes  in  campum,  cui  Idistaviso  nomen,deducunt. 

Tacit.  Annal.  II.  16. 
7  Teutoburgiensi  saltu,  in  quo  rellquios  Vari  legionumque  insepultn  dicebantur. 

Id.  I.  CO. 
"  Abnoba  mons  Istro  pater  est :  cadit  Abnobae  hiatn. 

Avicn.  Orb.  Dv*:.  437. 
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7.  Alpes  Monies  Rauhe  Alpe,  was  that  range  of  hills  parallel 
-with  the  Danube,  and  separating  it  from  the  Neckar  and 
Mayn ;  it  stretched  from  the  S.  part  of  the  Black  Forest  to 
the  Fichtel  Berg,  and  Thuringer  Wald  or  Mehbocus,  which 
•last  range  divided  the  Weser  and  Saale  and  terminated  North- 
ward in  the  Harz.  Two  ranges  diverged  from  the  Fichtel 
Berg  Eastwards  and  united  again  at  the  source  of  the  Elbe, 
thus  forming  the  great  valley  of  Bohemia;  of  these  the 
IVorthem  one,  called  Hercynii®  or  Sudeti  M^es.,  now  bears  the 
names  Erz  and  Riesen  or  Giant  M^,,  whilst  the  Southern 
one  called  also  Hercynii  M^e».  (and  its  E.  part  Gabreta 
Silva,)  is  now  known  as  the  Bcehmerwald  and  Jrild  M*^.  The 
continuation  of  this  range  Eastward  towards  Sarmatia,  was 
distinguished  as  Asciburgius  Mons,  and  is  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Carpathian  M"*. ;  a  spur  of  it  struck  off  from  the 
source  of  tne  Oder  to  Presburg  on  the  Danube,  under  the 
name  of  Luna  Silv^  Jablunha  Berg,  and  another,  the  Sarmatici 
Montes,  a  little  farther  Eastward,  crossed  the  Danube  NortJi 
of  Buda  and  joined  Pannonius  Mons  in  Pannonia;  the 
Sarmatici  Montes  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  forming 
the  S.  E.  limit  of  Germany. 

8.  The  largest  river  in  Geimany,  and  in  Europe,  is  Danu- 
bius^"  fl.  Danube,  which  is  said  to  have  been  called  Ister  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  course,  from  the  Cataracts  downwards, 
but,  where  one  name  commenced  and  the  other  terminated,  is 
very  uncertain :  indeed,  the  two  names  are  frequently  confused 
or  used  indifferently,  tJie  Greeks  generally  calling  the  river 
Ister^\  and  the  Latins  Danubius.  It  rises  in  Abnoba  Mons 
the  Black  Forest,  and  after  a  course  of  1,700  miles  generally 
in  a  South-Easterly  direction,  enters  Pontus  Euxinus  Black 
Sea  by  several  moutha :  it  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the 
Scythians,  and  was  for  some  time  the  Doundary  of  the  Roman 


•  'AXX'^HpJi  ffKOTTikoio  Kod'  *'EpKVviov  iaxv^iv, 
Oitpavodtv  irpodopovcra'  Apoll.  Argon,  A.  640. 

'^  Non  qui  profundnm  Danubinm  bibunt, 

Edicta  rumpent  Julia ; 

Hot.  Carm.  IV,  xv.  21. 

seqnitarqae  Yolantem 

Barbara  Palladiam  pnppim  ratis :  ostia  donee 
Danubii  Yiridemque  vident  ante  ostia  Peucen. 

Vol.  Flae.  VIII.  293. 

'^  XrpvfUva,  MaiavSp6v  re,  leai  "larpov  KoWipU^pov. 

Henod,  Theog.  339. 

'■  arsit  Orontes, 

Thermodonqne  citnB,  Gangesque,  et  Phasis,  et  Ister. 

Ovid.  Met,  II.  240. 
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Empire.    The  next  river  in  magnitude  is  the  Rhine  Rhenus  ", 

which  rises  in  Adula  M,  St.  Gothardy  and  after  traversing 

VenetuR  L.  L,  of  Constance^  runs  with  a  Northerly  course 

into  the  German  Ocean ;  it  is  737  miles  long.  , 

0.  The  Danube,  after  running  about  000  miles  generally  in  a  Nortli  Easterly  and 
Easterly  direction,  turns  suddenly  to  the  South  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aqnin- 
cum  or  Buda^  and  continues  to  flow  so  till  it  is  jomed  by  the  R.  Savus  or  Save.  It 
then  assumes  a  South  Easterly  and  Easterly  direction  for  about  500  miles,  after 
which  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  N.  at  Axiopolis  or  RoMtava,  pursues  a  Northern 
•-ourse  for  about  100  miles,  and  then  with  a  like  distance  runs  Eastward  into  the 
Euxine.  Tlie  number  of  its  mouths  is  variously  stated  by  different  authors,  as  Ave, 
six,  and  seven ;  but  io  fact  there  are  but  three,  and  these  are  caused  by  its  three 
fi^reat  arms,  which  diverge  from  each  other  not  far  from  the  Bridge  built  over  the 
river  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  when  marching  against  the  !i^ythians.  The  Northern- 
most niouth  was  Psilon  Ostium,  called  also  Steno  Stoma  from  its  narrownesSi  and 
sometimes  Thiagole  Ostium  from  the  neighbouring  lake  Thiagole,  which  entered 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  not  for  from  it ;  Borcum  Ostium,  the  next  mouth,  is  now 
called  Kiliaf  and  then  followed  Pseudo  Ostium  SUtmboul  Mouth,  opposite  the 
island  Conopum  Diabasis :  all  these  mouths  were  formed  by  the  Northern  arm  of  the 
river.  Calum  Ostium,  the  Soulmeh  Mouth,  was  formed  by  the  middle  arm  of  the 
river,  between  which  and  the  preceding  was  Sarmatica  I.  now  called  Lett.  Farther 
South  were  Naracum  Ostium,  where  now  is  the  small  lake  Litnegele,  and  Sacrum  or 
Pence  Ostium  EdrUlis  or  St.  George' t  Month,  Iwth  of  which  were  formed  by  the 
Southern  arm  of  the  Danube:  between  the  Southern  and  Middle  arms  lay  Pence  I. 
Pitzina,  givlnflf  name  to  the  neighbonrmg  Peuchii,  traces  of  which  appellation  stili 
exist  in  the  small  lake  Pouizit,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  island  itself.  Connected 
with  the  Southern  branch  of  the  river  is  the  large  talt  lake  Halmyris  Rastein,  up- 
wards of  00  miles  in  circuit.  Opposite  these  mouths  lies  a  small  island  '^,  now 
known  as  Ad/mot  Serpenft  I.  but  formerly  called  Leuce ;  it  was  here,  that  some 
authors  represent  Achilles  to  have  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Iphigenia,  or  rather 
Helen,  and  shared  the  pleasures  of  the  place  with  the  manes  of  Ajax  and  other 
illustrious  heroes.  The  poets  generally  represented  It  as  the  place  where  the  souls  of 
Heroes  enjoyed  perpetual  felicity  after  their  death,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  called 
the  island  of  the  Blessed. —Tlie  Rhine  formerly  entered  tlie  North  Sea  by  two  mouths 
— ^hence  the  appeUation  ofhicomit  applied  to  it  by  Yiffpl ".  Of  these,  the  South- 
ern one  was  ihai  of  the  present  R.  Moot,  then  cidled  Helium  Ostium ;  the  North- 
em  one  was  that  which  we  now  call  the  Old  Rhine.  To  these  another  was  sub- 
sequently added,  called  Flevum  Ostium,  the  remains  of  which  and  of  its  name  may 
be  observed  in  the  Vlie  Stroom,  between  the  ishmds  Vlieland  and  Schelling  off  the 
N.  extremity  of  Holland.  This  last  mouth  was  effected  by  the  Fossa  Dmslana, 
cut  by  Drusus  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  below  its  separation  from  the 
WJuml,  to  the  Istel  near  Doesburg.  The  Itsel,  thus  mcreased  by  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine,  flowed  Northward  through  a  considerable  lake  called  Flevo;  at  its  issue  from 
which  it  was  reduced  to  a  canal  preserving  the  name  of  Flevo,  and  then  entered  the 
sea,  having  first  formed  an  island  likewise  called  Flevo.  Its  junction  with  the 
ocean  was  fortified  by  Flevum  Castellum.  In  the  progress  of  time,  the  sea  made 
great  and  rapid  inroads  upon  the  land  round  this  new  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  till  at 


"  -^ Euphrates  ibat  jam  mollior  undis, 

Extremique  hominum  Morhii,  Rhenusque  bicomis. 

Virg.  An.  VIII.  727. 
Nil,  qua  fuerat  sede,  reliquit 
Pervius  orbis.     Indus  gelidum 
Potat  Araxem:  Albim  Persie, 
Rhenumque  bibunt.  Senee.  Med.  374. 

^aivvdv  'AxtXcvc 

Saoov.  Find.  Neni.  IV.  80. 
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last  it  submerged  that  part  of  Holland  which  joined  N,  HoUandio  Friesland  and 
Overytsel,  and  formed  the  great  inlet  now  known  as  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

10.  To  the  East  of  the  Rhine,  and  also  running  into  the 
German  Ocean^  follow  successively  Amisia  fl.  Eins^  Visurgis 
fl.  WescTy  and  Albis"  A»£lbe;  the  first  of  these  is  the  smallest, 
being  only  210  miles  from  its  source  in  the  Teutohurger 
Wald  to  its  mouth  at  Emden-y  the  Visurgis  ^^  rises  in 
the  Thuringer  Waldj  and  flows  with  a  Northerly  coui*se 
of  440  miles  into  the  sea  opposite  Actania  I.  Heligoland. 
The  source  of  the  Elbe  is  in  the  Hercynii  M^es.^  whence  it 
pursues  a  N.  W.  course  of  640  miles,  through  the  middle 
of  Germany  into  the  sea  opposite  Heligoland;  its  South- 
ernmost tributary  is  the  MotdaUj  but  it  is  joined  not  far 
from  Magdeburg  by  the  Sala  Saxde^  the  salt  springs  near 
which  occasioned  such  frequent  disputes  between  the  Catti 
and  Hermunduri.  The  Viadrus  Oder^  and  Vistula  Vistula 
(or  Weichsel),  empty  themselves  into  Sinus  Codanus;  their 
sources  are  but  a  lew  miles  apart  in  Asciburgius  Mons,  which 
is  the  W.  part  of  the  Carpathian  M*.  The  Viadrus  appears 
to  have  borne  the  epithet  Suevus;  one  of  its  mouths  is  still 
called  Schvnene;  its  length  its  503  miles,  and  it  enters  the  sea 
near  Rugen  I.  The  length  of  the  Vistula  is  676  miles,  which 
it  pursues  with  a  tortuous  course,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Vene- 
dicus  Sinus  G.  ofDantzig. — 'Amongst  the  E.  tributaries  of  the 
Rhine  we  may  notice  Nicer ^**  fl.  Nechar^  which  joined  it  at 
Mannheim  \  Maenus  fl.  Mayn^  which,  rising  in  the  Fichtel 
Berg  and  passing  by  Franhfurty  entered  it  at  Maynz ;  Segus 
fl.  Sieg^  and  Luppia  fl.  Lippe,  the  former  flowing  into  it  at 
Bonn,  the  latter  at  Wesel. 

11.  The  inhabitants  of  Germany  have  been  divided  into  six 
classes.  I.  The  Vindili,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Germany; 
amongst  whom  were  the  Gothones,  Burgundiones,  Langobardi 
and  Aigli.  II.  The  IngSBVones,  in  Holland,  N.  W.  Germany, 
and  in  l)enmark ;  amongst  whom  were  the  Cimbri,  Saxones, 
Cauci,  and  Frisii.  III.  The  IstsBVones,  composed  of  tribes 
cantoned  on  the  Rhine,  in  Westphalia,  and  the  Lower  Rhine ; 


^*  Fondat  ab  extreme  flavos  Aquilone  Suevoa 
Albi^  et  mdomitnm  Rheni  caput. 

IJuean,  II.  52. 

"  Tn  Tuncrum,  et  Vachalim,  Vianrgfta,  Albin, 
Franconun  et  penitissimas  palndes 
Intrares  venerantibuB  SicambriB, 
Soils  moribiu  inter  amia  tutus. 

SidoH,  ApoU.  norm.  XXUl.adNarb.  244. 

*•  Bructenis  ulvosft  quern  vel  Nicer  alluit  und&, 

Prommpit  Francus.  8idon,  Apoll.  cccrm,  VII.  324. 
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amongst  whom  were  the  Chamavi,  Bructeri,  Sicambri,  Ubii, 
and  Mattiaci.  IV.  The  Hermiones,  inhabiting  the  remainder 
of  Germany  N.  of  the  Danube^  with  parts  of  Hungary  y  Galicia, 
and  Poland;  amongst  them  were  the  Semnones,  Cherusci, 
Catti,  Hermunduri,  Marcomanni  or  Boemi,  Juthungi,  Quadi, 
and  Lygii.  V.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Decumates  Agri,  in 
Swabiay  including  the  Suevi  and  other  tribes.  VI.  The  Scan- 
dinavians, in  Sweden  and  Norway. — ^The  Bastamae  and  Peucini, 
who  bordered  on  the  Daci,  formed  another  division  ;  but  their 
territory  does  not  belong  to  the  country  we  are  now  describing. 

12.  From  the  want  of  details  respecting  the  various  nations  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  from  the  frequent  migrations  to  which  they  resorted,  it  will  be  found  convenient, 
in  pointing  out  their  general  situations,  to  class  them  under  these  divisions,  without 
pretendlug  to  assign  to  each  one  the  whole  of  its  component  tribes.  The  Germans 
are  said  to  Iiave  liad  no  cities  '^ :  but,  that  tliey  possessed  congregated  dwelling- 
places,  or  positions  fortified -after  a  certain  manner,  the  names  of  many  which  are 
recorded  sufficiently  proTe. — ^The  extent  of  territory  included  in  the  six  divisions 
mentioned  above,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 

Sq.Miles. 

VindiU 33.600 

Ingoivones  ------        23.400 

Istsevones  --.--.        13.800 
Hermiones  ------      108.900 

Decumates  Agri  -----        11.200 

190.900 
Scandinavia 80.000     ' 

Total    -    -    -    270.900 


13.  The  Vindili  or  Vandali'*. — ^The  territory  of  the 
Vindili  comprehended  33.600  square  miles.  The  Western- 
most of  these  people  were  the  Angli,  seated  in  parts  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  Hanover,  and  famed  in  conjunction  with  the 
Saxones  for  the  conquest  of  England,  which  owes  its  name 
to  them  ;  Alistus  or  Alisus  Schwerin  was  one  of  their  towns. 
East  of  them  also  in  Mecklenburg  were  the  Varini  or  Viruni, 
on  the  72.  Wamow,  with  their  town  Laciburgium  Rostock, 
and  still  farther  E.  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  were  the 
EudoseSy  Suardones  or  Sideni,  Rugii  with  their  town  Rugium 
Rugenwalde,  and  the  Lemovii. 


'^  Nullas  Oermanorom  populis  urbes  habitari,  satis  notum  est,  ne  pati  quidem 
inter  se  jnnctas  sedes.  Colunt  dlscretiae  diversi,  ut  fons,  ut  campus,  ut  nemos 
placuit.  Taeii^  de  Afar.  Germ,  16. 

"  Denique  Romanos,  Daha,  Sarmata,  Vandalus,  Hnnnns, 
Getnlus,  Garamas,  Alemannus,  Sazo,  Galaulas, 
Un&  omnes  gradiuntnr  bumo,  caelum  omnibus  unum  est, 
Unus  et  Oceanus,  nostrum  qui  continet  orbem. 

Aurel  Prudent,  Clem,  in  Sym.  II.  327. 
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14.  The  Heruli  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  tlie  Lemovij,  or  to  have 
sftenvaids  occupied  their  country ;  the  iittle  river  RecUlmine,  which  enters  the  sea 
at  Dantzigj  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Eridanus  fl.,  and  it  is  hence  supposed  by 
some,  tiiat  this  name  was  applied  to  the  Vistula,  and  tliat  the  adjacent  country, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Venedce  and  the  £lectrides  Ivs.,  was  the  place  where 
the  Phaethonthlades  >*  wept  their  tears  of  electrum  for  the  death  of  their  brother : 
this  scene  is,  however,  more  generally  placed  on  the  Italian  Kridanus  or  Po. 

15.  The  Gothones,  called  also  Guttones  and  Gothi,  dwelled 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  in  IK.  Prussia ;  they  were 
an  illustrious  people,  who  proceeding  Southwards  entered 
Dacia,  and  after  crossing  the  Danube  attacked  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  they  are  said  to  have  issued  from 
Scandinavia :  Scurgum  Sharszeioa,  and  Ascaucalis  Karczen, 
were  in  their  territory.  South  West  of  them  in  Neumark  and 
Posen  were  the  Burgundiones,  who  upon  being  driven  from 
their  country,  wandered  through  Germany  towards  the  Decu- 
mates  Agri  and  thence  into  Gaul,  where  the  province  of  Bur- 
gundy y  allotted  to  them,  still  retains  their  name ;  their  town 
Setidava  is  probably  the  modern  Posen,  Between  the  Bur- 
gundiones and  Angli  in  Altmark  and  Mittelmark,  were  the 
Langobardi,  celebrated  for  their  bravery  though  few  in  number; 
they  are  said  to  have  migrated  from  Scandinavia,  where  their 
original  name  was  Vinili,  which  they  exchanged  for  one 
denoting  their  "  long  beards :"  to  them  may  be  reckoned 
Susudata  Berlin  on  the  JR.  Spree,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Prussian  dominions. 

16.  The  Gothi  arc  said  by  some  to  have  issued  from  Scandinavia,  but  there  seems 
little  doubt  about  tlieir  first  settlements  liaving  been  about  the  mouth  of  tlie  Vistula 
and  the  GtilJ' qf  Deaitngf  in  which  neighbourhood  they  were  probably  met  with  by 
the  navigator  Pytheas,  more  than  300  years  b.  c.  They  are  sometimes  included 
amongst  the  Scythian  nations,  one  of  whom,  called  tlieVenedee,  drove  them  West- 
ward and  Southward,  upon  which  occasion  it  is  thought  many  of  them  first  settled 
in  Sweden,  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  we  find  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  R,  Boug,  partly  occupying  Dacia  and  partly  dwelling  on  tlie  shores  of 
the  Eoxine  Sea ;  whence  they  made  desolating  irruptions  upon  M%sia,  llirace, 
Macedonia,  and  lUyricura,  till  they  were  beaten,  about  a.d.  '270, by  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelins  Claudius,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  no  less  than  300,000  of  them  in 
one  battle.  They  plundered  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  ruined  Troy: 
and  about  this  time  also  divided  themselves  into  two  bodies,  henceforward  known 
as  the  OstrogothsB  or  Eastern  Qoths,  and  Visigoths  or  Western  Goths.  About  the 
year  375,  the  Visigoths  were  beaten  by  the  Huns,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  on 
the  Southern  side  of  the  Danube,  whereupon  the  Emperor  Valens  permitted  them 
to  settle  in  his  dominions ;  but  they  soon  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  liaving 
murdered  him,  wandered  over  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  committing  all  sorts  of 


1'  Nee  minus  Heliades  fietus,  et  inania  mortl 
Munera,  dant  lacrymas :  et  ctesse  pectora  palmis 
Non  auditurum  mlseias  Phaetonta  querelas 
Nocte  dieque  vocant :  adstemunturque  sepulcro. 

•  ••«•«• 

Inde  fluunt  lacrymee :  stillataque  sole  rigescunt 
De  ramls  electro  novis. — 

Omd.Met.U,9A2.et9eq. 
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atrocitiefl  with  fire  and  Bword .  Daring  the  reign  of  Honorins,  abont  the  year  415, 
after  having  been  driven  out  of  Italy,  they  fonsded  two  great  kingdoms ;  one  in 
Spain,  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  Roderick  at  the  oonunencenieit  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens ;  and  tiie  other  in  Gaul,  which 
though  it  was  somewhat  crippled  by  the  Franks,  lasted  for  many  centuries.  The 
Ostrogoths^,  under  their  king  Theodoric,  beat  the  Henili  and  Tureilingi  near 
Ravenna,  a.d.  492,  subsequently  conquered  the  Northern  part  of  Italy,  and  finally, 
imder  Totila,  took  Rome  in  the  year  549.  About  four  years  after  this,  their 
Empire  was  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  sent  against  them  Narsetes 
and  Belisarius,  by  whom  Totila  was  routed  and  slain,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Goths 
in  Italy  destroyed. 

17.  Besides  the  tribes  above  mentioned,  there  were  the  minor  ones,  Reudigni, 
Aviones  or  Avarpi,  Teutonari,  Teutones  with  their  town  Yimtium  Vierradeny  the 
Carini,  and  Pharodlni;  these  were  N.  of  the  Langobardi,  in  parts  of  3fiMe/marift, 
Ukermark,  and  Mecklenburg,  The  Nuithones,  Scyri,  and  Tureilingi  were  N.  of  the 
Burgundiones,  in  a  part  of  Neumark. — In  the  Baltic,  N.  of  the  territory  of  the  Yin- 
dili,  was  an  island  sacred  to  the  deity  Hertha''  or  Mother  Earth,  thought  to  be  the 
same  now  called  Rugen ;  and  beyond  it  was  Codanonia,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
Somholm,  but  it  was  probably  the  same  with  Scandinavia  or  the  peninsula  of 
Siceden.  The  Glessariss  Insulae,  called  by  the  Greeks  Electrides,  were  off  the 
mouths  of  the  Vistula  and  Pregel,  near  the  Frische  Nehrung  and  Pillau :  they 
furnished  the  ancients  with  quantities  of  amber,  which  is  still  found  on  the  coast 
hereabouts.  These  were  the  Eastern,  and  most  productive  of  the  Glessaris ;  the 
others  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  coast  of  the  IngsBVones  in  the  (xennan 
Ocean ;  the  most  considerable  of  them  were  Austeravia  Spiker  Oo^,and  Byrchanis 
or  Fabaria  Borkum, 

18.  The  Ing-evones  were  scattered  over  a  territory  of 
23.400  square  miles.  The  ]>eninsula  of  Denmark  was  called 
Cimbrica  Chersonesus  or  Cartris,  from  the  Cimbri**  or  Cim- 
merii,  a  particular  people  who  are  said  to  have  once  dwelled 
there ;  but  if  they  existed  latterly  in  that  neighbourhood,  they 
must  have  been  an  insignificant  tribe  near  (Smbrorum  Prom, 
or  The  SkaWy  wliich  is  the  N.  extremity  of  Jutland. 

19.  Tlie  name  of  Cimbri  is  thought  to  have  beenused  collectively  to  distinguish  the 
petty  tribes  inhabiting  the  peninsula,  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  once  applied  to  all 
the  Germans  as  a  body  from  their  being  descendants  of  GK)mer ;  these  petty  tribes 
were  the  Charudes,  Phundusii,  and  Chali,  in  Jutland,  the  Cobandi  and  Sigulones 
in  Sletwig,  and  the  Sabalingii  in  North  Eastern  HoUtein,  These  obscure  tribes,  six 
in  number,  were  united  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  under  the  national  appellation 
of  Dani  or  Danes ;  a  name  which  they  are  supposed  either  to  have  derived,  or  held 
in  common  with  the  Danciones,  a  tribe  equally  obscure  with  themselves  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  Scandinavia.  From  them  too  the  Sinus  Codanus  or  the  Baltic^  and 
the  I.  Codanonia,  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same  with  Stveden,  are  thought  to 
have  obtained  their  names.  The  Banes  were  a  savage  and  merciless  set  of  pirates, 
who  are  best  known  from  the  ravages  which  they  committed  in  Britain  during  the 


-  Ostrogothis  colitur  mistisque  Gruthnngis 


Phryx  ager :  hos  parvse  poterunt  impellere  causssB 
In  scelus :  ad  mores  facilis  natura  reverti. 

Claudian.  in  Eutrqp.  II.  152. 

in  commune  Hertham,  id  est,  Terram  matrem  colunt,  eamqne 


intervenire  rebus  hominum,  invehi  popuHs  arbitrantur. 

Tacit,  de  Mor,  Qerm,  40. 
"  Hie  Cimbrofl  fortesqnc  Getas,  Stilichone  peremtos 
£t  Mario^  Claris  ducibus,  tegit  Itala  tellns. 

^  Claudian,  de  Bell,  Get.  645. 
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Saxon  monarchy.—- Off  the  Western  coast  of  the  Cimhrlan  peninsula  arc  the 
Alociae  lie.  near  Sylt,  and  fiirther  Sonth  lie  the  Saxonum  las.  Neuwerck  and 
Dick  Is, ;  Actania  I.,  off  the  months  of  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  has  heen  already 
Boticed  as  Heligoland. 

20-  The  Saxones**  originallv  dwelled  in  the  duchy  o{  Hoktein; 
they  were  one  of  the  most  illustrious  nations  of  Germany,  and 
have  transmitted  their  name  to  a  great  portion  of  that  country. 
The  contracted  territory  in  which  we  find  them  first  seated, 
was  incapable  of  pouring  forth  the  inexhaustible  swarms  of 
Saxons  who  reigned  over  the  ocean,  who  filled  the  Britisli 
Island  with  their  language,  their  laws,  and  their  colonies ; 
and  who  so  long  defended  the  Hberty  of  the  North  against  the 
arms  of  Charlemagne.  But  many  of  the  German  tribes  were 
blended  with  each  other  by  the  slightest  accidents  of  war  or 
friendship,  owing  to  a  similarity  of  manners,  and  the  loose  and 
unsettled  constitution  by  which  they  were  governed.  The 
situation  of  the  native  Saxons  disposed  them  to  embrace  the 
hazardous  professions  of  fishermen  and  pirates ;  and  the 
success  of  their  first  adventures  naturally  excited  the  emulation 
of  their  bravest  countrymen,  who  were  impatient  of  the  gloomy 
solitude  of  their  woods  and  mountains.  Whole  fleets  of  canoes 
sailed  down  the  Elbe,  filled  with  hardy  and  intrepid  associates, 
who  aspired  to  behold  the  unbounded  prospect  of  the  ocean, 
and  to  taste  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  unknown  worlds. 
The  rumour  of  these  successful  armaments  soon  provoked 
others.  The  various  troops  of  pirates  and  adventurers  who 
fought  under  the  same  standara,  were  insensibly  united  in  a 
permanent  society,  at  first  of  rapine  and  afterwards  of  govern- 
ment :  a  military  confederation  was  gradually  moulded  into 
a  national  body,  by  the  gentle  operation  of  marriage  and  con- 
sanguinity ;  and  tne  adjacent  tribes  who  solicited  the  alliance, 
accepted  the  name  and  laws  of  the  Saxons.  Hence  we  find 
them  in  process  of  time  the  first  amongst  all  the  nations  of 
the  IngaBvones,  giving  laws  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
and  introducing  those  arts  of  life  amongst  them,  with  which 
their  fortunate  expeditions  into  other  countries,  had  in  a  manner 
made  them  familiar.  It  was  thus  that  their  power  rose  to 
a  height  hitherto  unheard  of  amongst  the  barbarians  of  the 
North,  and  so  formidable  did  it  become,  that  in  order  to  repress 
its  tyranny  and  encroachment  a  league  was  formed  against  the 
Saxons  by  the  various  tribes  towards  the  Rhine,  who  hence 
called  themselves  Franci**  or  Free-men.     The  chief  towns  of 


** quae  Sanuaticis  custodia  ripln, 

QuiB  sferis  oljecta  Getis,  quae  Saxona  frapnat 

Vel  Scotum  legio ; CUmdimu  Epith,  Pall  et  Celcr.  89. 

** pavidoque  orantes  inunuure  Frauci 

Procnbuere  solo.  Id.  de  IV.  Cons.  Htmor.  447. 

K  2 
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the   Saxones  were   Marionis  Hamburgh   on   the  Elbe,  and 
Treva  Travemunde  at  the  mouth  of  Chalusus  fl.  IVave. 

21 .  To  the  West  of  the  Saxonos,  in  Oldenburg  and  the  N.  parts  of  Hanover,  was 
the  noMe  nation  of  the  Cauci,  celebrated  for  tlieir  love  of  justice  and  for  their 
lon^  attachment  to  the  Roman  cause ;  they  were  divided  into  Majorca  and  Minores, 
the  latter  dwelling  between  the  Stng  and  Weser,  the  former  between  the  Weter  and 
J^be.  As  towns  in  tlieir  territory  may  be  mentioned  Leuphana  Luneburg,  and 
Pliabiranum  Bretnen  on  the  Weser,  The  territory  of  the  Cauci,  or  Cauchi  as  they 
are  sometunes  called,  became  at  a  subsequent  period  larger  tlum  the  limits  here 
assigned  to  it,  from  their  conquering  the  Ansibarii  and  other  tribes. — ^Thc  Dulgibini 
or  Dulgumnii  were  in  part  of  Hanover  West  of  the  Wcjct*,  round  their  town  Asca- 
lingium  Siiblingeii ',  and  East  of  them  about  the  R.  Alter ,  were  the  Angrivarii, 
whose  territory  at  one  time  extended  West  of  the  W«»«r,  where  the  town  of  JBnger 
seems  still  to  carry  traces  of  their  name;  this  addition  to  their  possessions  they 
arc  said  to  have  acquired,in  conjunction  with  the  Chamavi,from  the  Bnicteri. — ^Tlie 
Frisii,divided  into  Majores  and  Minores,  inhabited  tlic  N.E.  part  of /foUaitd,  where 
the  province  of  W,  Frietland  retains  their  name :  amongst  them  were  Setutanda 
Einden,  Cruptoricis  Villa  Groningeny  Baduhennoe  Lucus**  in  Bourtanger  Moor, 
where  900  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  barbarians,  and  Corbulonis  Muni- 
niontum  Gorredyk,  built  by  Corbulo  as  a  check  on  the  Frisii.  The  Frisiabones 
inhabited  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland ;  Flcvum  Castellum,  at  the 
mouth  of  Flevo  fl.  was  in  their  territory. — The  Marsacii  were  N.  of  the  Batavi* 
in  Utrecht,  and  beyond  them  on  the  £.  side  of  Flevo  Lacus  Zuyder  Zee  were  the 
Sturii. 

22.  The  Ist-evones.  The  possessions  of  the  Istasvones 
comprehended  13.800  square  miles.  The  Northernmost  of 
the.<e  people  on  the  Rhine  were  the  Usipii*'^  or  Usipetes, 
whose  territory  extended  from  the  Fossa  Drusiana  nearly  to 
the  R.  Ruhr ;  prior  to  this  they  dwelled  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  whence  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Suevi.  Higher 
up  the  Rhine  were  the  Sicambri^,  extending  from  Luppia 
fl.  Lippe,  to  Segus  fl.  Sieg ;  the  greater  part  of  them  removed 
at  a  subsequent  period  to  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  where 
they  were  sumamed  Gugemi  and  sometimes  Excisi ;  Alisum 
Dusseldorf  was  in  their  territory.    The  Ubii  were  once  conti- 

*''  Mox  com})ertum  ^  transfugis,  nongentos  Romanomm  apnd  lucum,  quem 
Badulienntc  vocant,  pugna  in  posterum  extracta,  confectos :  et  aliam  quad- 
ringentorum  manuni,  occupata  Cruptoricis  quondam  stipendinrii  villa,  postqnam 
proditio  motuebatur,  mutuis  ictibus  procubtiisse. 

TaeU.Anna2,iy.73, 
^  Ilic  petit  Euphraten  jnvenis  domitiquc  Batavi 

Custodes  aquilaa,  armis  industrins; • 

Juv.Sat,YJU,5l, 
^  Rem  factam  Pompillns  habet,  Fanstine :  legetur, 
Kt  nomen  toto  sparget  in  orbe  suum. 
Sic  leve  flavorum  valeat  genus  Usipioram, 
Quisqnis  et  Ausonium  non  ainat  imperinm. 

Mart,  VI.  ep,  CO. 

^* quandoque  trahet  feroces 

Per  sacrum  clivum,  merits  decorus 

Fronde,  Sicambros : Hor,  Carm,  IV.  ii.  36. 

Te  cjpdo  gaudcntes  Sicambri 

Compositis  venerantur  armis.  Jd.  IV.  jiv.  51. 
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guous  to  the  Sicambri  and  Catti,  but  in  consequence  of  their 
being  oppressed  by  the  latter  people,  they  were  also  permitted 
to  establish  themselves  in  Gaul.  The  Mattiaci'^  were  a  bmnch 
of  the  Catti,  dwelling  between  the  Lahn  and  Mayn ;  Mattium 
or  iVfattiacum  Marhurg^  taken  by  Germanicus,  was  tlieir 
chief  city ;  but  their  name  occurs  again  in  Mattiaci  Pontes 
Wisbaden,  within  the  limits  of  the  Decumates  Agri. 

29.  The  Ingriones,  a  branch  of  the  Angrivarii,  dwelled  N.  of  the  Lahn  near 
MerujerilaTchen ;  the  Tencteri,  driven  from  their  old  possessions  in  the  interior, 
settled  amongst  the  Sicambri  between  the  Lahn  and  Sieg ;  North  of  them  about 
Gimbom  were  the  Gambrivil,  and  farther  East  the  Marsi.  Ripuarii  was  a  name' 
applied  latterly  to  those  who  dweUed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  tlic 
Lahn  to  the  JRtihr,  or  perhaps  farther ;  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  tribes 
on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  river.  The  Salii  were  also  cantoned  about  the  river,  and 
lower  down  it ;  part  of  them,  probably  such  as  inhabited  Batavorum  I^,  were 
termed  Salii  GallicanL  To  the  North  East  of  the  Usipii,  in  the  middle  of  W&ft- 
phalioy  were  the  Bructeri^,  divided  by  the  Eriu  into  M^jorcs  and  Minores,  the 
former  being  to  the  Eastward ;  they  were  attacked  by  the  Chamavi^*  their  Noi^ 
them  neighbours,  in  conjunction  with  the  Angrivvii>  who  seized  on  a  part  of 
their  territory ;  amongst  their  towns  may  be  mentioned  Munitiom  Mumter,  Te- 
celia  TeeklerUntrg,  Pheugarum  Detmold,  and  Luppia  Lippstadt,  The  Chamavi, 
prior  to  their  attacking  the  Bructeri,  were  cantoned  between  the  Ystel  and  Vechtf 
where  they  had  the  Tabantes  about  Bentheim  for  their  £.  neighbours ;  but  this 
latter  tribe  subsequently  moved  farther  South  near  the  sources  of  the  Lippe  and 
Ruhr,  into  the  country  previously  occupied  by  the  Marsi.  The  Ansibarii  were 
cantoned  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weier,  m  the  £.  part  of  Westphalia. 

24.  The  Hermiones  occupied  108.900  square  miles  of 
territory.  The  Cherusci^  were  posted  N,  of  the  Harz, 
between  the  rivers  Weser  and  Elbe;  they  were  bi*ave  and 
powerful,  but  degenerated  so  far,  in  consequence  of  the 
defeats  which  they  suffered  from  the  Romans  and  the  Lan- 
gobardi,  as  to  become  subject  to  the  latter  people.  Maevium 
(or  Mesovium)  Magdeburg ^  on  the  Elbe^  may  be  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  their  territory. 

25.  The  Chemsci  are  frequently  spoken  of,  as  occupying  a  much  wider  extent 
of  country  than  what  is  here  allotted  to  them ;  but  in  that  case  many  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  as  the  Fosi,  Dulgumnil,  Ansibarii,  Chasuarii,  Marsi,  Tubantcs,  and 
others,  are  included  under  the  federate  name  Cherusci.  The  Fosi  were  a  small 
tribe  in  the  Northern  part  of  their  territory  about  Fum  R,,  which  is  a  tributary 
of  the  Weser, 

26.  To  the  South  of  these,  extending  from  the  Harz  to  the 

Eastern  part  of  Westphalia^  were  the  Chasuarii  or  Chattuaiii ; 

^  SI  mutare  paras  longsevos  cana  capillos : 

Accipe  Mattiacas  (quo  tibi  calva  ?)  pilas.        Mart,  XIV.  ep.  27 , 
» venit  accola  silvaj 

Bructems  Hercyniae : —       Claudian.  de  IV.  Cons,  Hoiwr,  4oI . 

'*  Accedent  vires,  quas  Francia,  quasque  Chamaves, 
Germanique  tremant :  tunc  verus  habcberc  limes. 

Attson,  Mosel  434. 

" latisque  paludibus  exit 

Cimber,  et  ingeates  Albin  liquere  Cherusci. 

Claudian,  de  IV.  Cons,  Honor,  452. 
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Tropaea  Drusi,  where  Drusus  died,  and  Tiberius  was  saluted 
Emperor  by  the  army,  appears  to  have  been  in  their  territory. 
Below  them  were  the  Catti^*,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
and  warUke  nations  of  Geimany,  stretching  from  tlieiZ.  Saale 
to  the  Eder^  and  after  the  removal  of  the  Ubii  to  the  Rhine : 
their  country  included  a  great  part  of  Hesse  (a  name  which 
owes  its  origin  to  them)  and  Thuringiay  extending  as  far 
Southward  as  the  borders  of  i^ranconia.  Castellum  Cattorum' 
Ctissely  on  Adrana  fl.  Eder,  and  Bicurdium  Erfwrthy  were 
settlements  of  the  Catti.  Contiguous  to  them  were  the 
Turoni,  and  beyond  these  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Her- 
munduri,  a  detachment  of  whom  was  on  such  friendly  terms 
with  the  Romans,  as  to  be  the  only  people  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans who  were  admitted  into  the  colony  Augusta  Vindeli- 
corum ;  their  dominions  extended  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Elbe  to  the  Danube,  and  from  the  upper  course  of  the 
Mayn  to  the  plains  oi Bohemia:  Lupphurdum  Leipzig y  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony ,  was  one  of  their  chief  towns.  To 
the  East  of  these  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in 
parts  of  Bavaria  and  BoJiemia,  were  the  Narisci  with  their 
town  Marobudum  Budweis;  and  still  farther  East  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river,  in  parts  of  Lower  Austria  and  Mora- 
via, were  the  Juthungi**,  in  whose  country  were  the  towns 
Eburodunum  Brunn,  and  Eburum  Olmutz,  on  Marus  fl. 
March,  The  Quadi  inhabited  the  South  Eastern  part  of 
Germany,  occupying  Hungary  N.  of  the  Danube  witli  parts 
of  Moravia  and  Galicia  •  Cusus  fl.  Waxig,  and  Granua  fl. 
Gran,  ran  through  their  territory  into  the  Danube,  on  which 
last  river  was  their  city  Anduetium  Presburg,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

27.  The  dominions  of  the  Quadi  (supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Colduli) 
extended  at  one  time  as  far  East  as  the  R.  Theit$  ;  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
they  relinquished,  when  the  Jazyges  Metanastae  made  their  appearance  there,  with- 


•  misso  proceres  exire  Jubentur 


Consilio,  quos  Albanam  dux  magnus  in  arccm 

Traxemt  adtonitos  et  festinare  coactos, 

Tanquani  dc  Cattis  aliquid  torvisque  Sicambris 

Dicturus, Jtw.  Sat.  IV.  U7. 

QuaequoB  domant  Cattos,  immansnetosquc  Cheruscos, 
}{uc  omnes  vertere  minas,  tutumque  remotis 
Excubiis  Rhenum  solo  terrore  relinqunnt. 

CiamUan.  de  Bell.  Get,  420. 

-*  Probably  the  same  people  mentioned  by  Claudian,  de  IV.  Com,  Honor, 
Ausi  Danubium  quondam  tranare  Gruthungi 
In  lintres  fregerc  nemus :  ter  mille  mebant 
Per  fluvium  plence  cuneis  iram^bus  alni. 
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drawing  Westward  to  where  BIarobuduas^%  king  of  tbe  Marcomanni,  had  collected 
within  narrower  limitfi  tlie  people  attached  to  his  cause.  This  unfortunate  prince 
was  subsequently  driven  from  his  throne,  as  was  also  his  successor,  and  both  sought 
protection  from  the  Romans,  with  a  large  multitude.  The  latter  people,  finding  it  a 
daofi^erous  thing  to  allow  such  a  horde  of  barbarians  to  dwell  In  their  quiet  pro« 
vinces,  appointed  them  a  portion  of  territory  beyond  the  Danube,between  the  rivers 
Marus  and  Casus,  and  assigned  them  a  Quadlan  whose  name  was  Vannius  as  king 
of  the  colony.  Marobndnus  retired  to  Ravenna,  where  he  grew  gray  in  indolence. 
28.  Ascending  the  Vistula  we  come  to  the  Lygil,  seated  in  that  part  of  Polcmd 
which  lies  West  of  Uie  river ;  they  were  divided  into  several  branches,  as  the  Buri, 
Didunj,  Omanni,  Helvecones,  &zc. :  the  town  of  Calisia  p}ace<l  amongst  them,  is 
evidently  KaluchjUnd  CarrodunumiirraAa?£  near  the  springs  of  the  VithUa ;  War^ 
MOW,  the  capital  of  Poland,  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The 
Gotiuni  dwelled  about  the  sources  of  theO<2^,in  the  Southern  part  of  SUetia :  below 
them  also  in  the  same  country,  were  the  Osi  and  Marsigni ;  limiosaleum  Breslau, 
and  Arsenium  Oppeln,  both  on  the  Oder,  may  be  mentioned  as  towns  of  the  Osi. 

29.  About  the  sources  of  the  Elhe^  in  the  great  valley  formed 
by  the  Hercynian  Mountains^  was  Boiemum,  a  name  signi- 
fying the  habitation  of  the  Boii,  and  which  may  still  be  traced 
in  JBohemia.  The  Boii  were  a  mighty  people,  extending  once 
from  the  L.  of  Constance  and  the  springs  of  tlie  Danube,  along 
both  sides  of  the  river  nearly  as  far  as  Vienna ;  the  Eastern 
part  of  Swabia,  nearly  all  Bavaria  (carrying  evident  traces 
of  their  name),  as  well  as  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  were  pos- 
sessed by  them.  But  in  process  of  time  such  of  them  as 
dwelled  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube,  quitted  their 
possessions,  and  associating  with  the  Helvetii,  passed  into 
Gaul ;  whence  the  lands  which  they  relinquished  obtained 
the  name  Deserta  Boiorum.  In  the  North  Eastern  part  of 
their  territory,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Marcomanni^,  a 
horde  of  many  German  tribes  united  under  this  general  name 
of  "  Bordermen"  (as  Marcomanni  signifies),  some  of  whom 
were  first  heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine  and 
Mayn,  and  others  again  in  Pannonia :  this  formidable  body 
fell  upon  the  Boii,  and  became  masters  of  this  portion  of  their 
country.  Budorigum  or  Budorgis  Prague,  the  capital  of 
Bohemia  situated  on  the  JR.  Moldau,  was  one  of  their  chief 
cities. 

30.  To  the  North  of  Boiemum  were  the  Semnones^^,  the 

^^  Marobuduo  undlque  descrto  non  aliud  subsldium  quam  misericordia  Coesaris 
fuit.  Transgressus  Danubium  qua  Noricam  provinciam  praefluit,  scripsit  Tiberio, 
non  ut  profngus  ant  8upplex,sed  ex  memoria  priorhi  fortuns :  nam  multis  nationibus 
darrisaimum  quondam  rcgem  ad  se  vocantibus,  Romanam  amicltiam  pnctulisse. 

Tadt.  Annal,  II.  63. 

*  Marcomeres  Sonnoque  decent,  quorum  alter  Etruscum 

Pertolit  exilium : Clatuiian.  in  I.  Stil.  1. 240. 

'^  Vetustiuimos  se  nobllissimosqne   Sueyomm  Semnones  memorant.     Fides 
antiqnitatis,  religione  firmatur.    Stato  tempore  in  sUvam  auguriis  patmm  et  prisca 
.  formidine  sacram,  omnes  ejusdem  sanguinis  populi  Icgationibus  coonnt,  cscsoque 
publice  homine  celebrant  barbari  ritus  horrenda  prlmordia. 

Tacit.  d€  Mor.  Oerm,  d9. 
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most  illustrious  and  ancient  of  the  Suevi;  they  inhabited 
Lusatia  and  part  of  Mittelmark,  and  extended  from  the  Elbe 
to  the  Oder;  one  of  their  kings  who  was  driven  from  his 
throne  visited  Rome.  Amongst  their  towns  may  be  men- 
tioned Stragona  Dresden  on  the  JElbe,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony y  Lugidunum  LiLchaUy  Calancorum  Wit- 
tenberg,  and  Galaegia  Dessau.  Suevi  was  a  name  applied  to 
a  large  body  of  various  people,  and  not  the  denomination  of 
any  particular  tribe ;  their  country  was  called  Suevia,  an  ap- 
pellation still  retained  in  that  of  the  modem  Swabiay  to  which 
a  horde  of  them  had  found  their  way  from  the  interior  parts  of 
their  country.  The  Angli,  Langobardi,  Semnones,  Catti,  and 
other  less  important  nations,  bore  the  general  name  of  Suevi, 
which,  according  to  some,  was  applied  uninterruptedly  to  the 
tribes  dwelling  between  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Baltic  Sea. 

31.  Decumates  Agri,  answering  generally  to  Swabia, 
were  so  called,  from  their  being  subjected  by  the  Romans  to 
the  imposition  of  a  tenth  of  their  produce  ;  they  were  nearly 
enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  Danube  and  Ithiney  whilst 
a  vallum  between  these  two  rivers  protected  them  on  the  third 
from  the  rest  of  Germany  :  they  comprehended  11.200  square 
miles  included  within  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  each 
side  measured  nearly  60  leagues. 

32.  The  Vallum  ran  in  a  Westerly  direction,  from  Pharing  on  the  Dcambe  to 
Ohringeti  in  the  North  of  Wurtemburg,  and  this  part  of  it  ia  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants "  t?ie  DeviPs  Wall"  (Die  Tet^feUinauer) ;  hence  it  assumed  nearly  a  Nor- 
thern course  to  Lich  a  few  miles  Nortli  of  Franlffurty  where  it  turned  to  the 
South  West,  and  passing  along  the  summit  of  Taunus  Mons,  touched  the  Rhine 
opposite  Ober  Wesel;  tliis  last  part  of  it  is  now  called  Uie  Pfahlgrahen  or  PofJ- 
graben,  a  name  which  is  thought  to  carry  with  it  the  remains  of  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation  Palas.  This  wall  and  its  defences,  built  under  various  emperors  from 
Posthumius  to  Probus,  is  thought  to  have  been  maintained  till  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian.— The  tribes  which  inhabited  the  Decumates  Agri  were  few  and  unimportant, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Suevi,  already  mentioned  as  giving  name  to  the  modem 
Sioabia :  they  stretched  along  the  whole  Western  side  of  the  province,  and  pos- 
sessed amongst  other  towns  Munimentum  Tngani  Aschafferdnirg,  Lupodunum 
Ladenburg,  Valentiniani  Munimentum  Mannheivi  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar 
with  the  Rhine,  and  Aquas  or  Aurelia  Aqucnsis  Baaden.  The  territory  of  the 
Mattiaci  extended  on  tliis  side  of  Taunus  Mons,  as  is  slicwn  by  the  Mattiaci  Pontes 
Wi^baden ;  Castellum  in Tauno  Kamiggtein  built  by  Drusus,  and  Arctauimm  Orten- 
berg,  were  in  tlieir  territory.  South  of  them  and  of  the  R.  Mayn  were  the  Intuergi, 
and  still  farther  South  were  the  Caritni  and  Vispi.  The  lower  part  of  tlie  province 
was  inhabited  by  the  Boli  and  Helvetii  previous  to  their  passing  over  into  Gaul ;  in 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  former  was  Aquileia  Ulnif  on  the  Danube. 

33.  Scandinavia.  The  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had 
of  Scandinavia,  or  Scandia  as  they  sometimes  write  the  name, 
was  imperfect  and  confused.  Some  considered  it  as  forming 
the  largest  of  many  islands  with  which  the  Codanus  Sinus 
or  Baltic  Sea  was  strewed,  but  of  undetermined  extent; 
whilst  others  again  believed  it  to  be  composed  of  many  islands. 
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Its  Southern  extremity  undoubtedly  formed  one  of  the  islands 
called  by  them  the  Scandiaj  Ins®.  Quatuor,  the  otlier  tliree 
being  represented  by  the  Danish  islands  Laaland,  Fyen^  and 
Sielandy  on  which  last  is  Copenhagen  the  metropolis  of  Den- 
Tnark.  That  they  were  acquainted  with  more  of  Scandinavia 
than  its  Southern  promontory,  is  amply  testified  by  the  names 
Bergi  Bergen^  and  Nerigos  Norway ^  from  which  last  there 
was  a  passage  to  Thule^  or  the  Shetland  Isles ;  but  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  their  knowledge  of  this  vast 
peninsula  extended  to  the  North  Cape,  to  which  the  Rubeas 
Pr.  of  the  navigator  Pytheas  has  by  many  been  applied. 

34.  Py  theaa  was  a  Massilian,  who  a  few  years  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  sailed  from  Gades  Northward,  and  discovered  in  a  ]>ealn8ula  there  the 
ancient  Cimmeril.  Conthiulng  his  course  he  passed  the  mouth  of  a  great  river, 
which  he  supposed  united  with  the  Tanais  or  Don,  where  lie  observed  quantities  of 
amber,  and  proceeded  along  a  half-drowned  coast  for  6,000  stadia.  On  this  coast 
called  Mentonomon  dwelled  the  Guttones,  and  one  (or  according  to  otiiers  three) 
days'  sail  from  it  was  the  great  island  Abalus.  Tlie  sea  here  received  tbe  name 
Morimorusa  or  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  Cimbri,  as  far  as  the  promontory  Rubeas ; 
beyond  which  it  was  called  Mare  Cronium  or  Pigrum.  The  peninsula  here  men- 
tioned is  of  course  Denmark  ;  whilst,  under  the  names  of  Cimmeril  and  Cimbri, 
that  of  the  ancient  Germans  lies  concealed.  Tlie  great  river  may  be  the  Oder  or 
Vittuki,  Mentonomon  the  low  coast  of  Prustia,  Abalus  Olmul,  Gottland,  or  even 
Sweden,  and  Rubeas  Fr.Domes  Ness  tlie  Northern  extremity  of  Curland ;  Morimo- 
nua  mightmean  the  JSa/^ic,the  continuation  of  which,  the  G,  qfBotnia,  may  answer 
to  Mare  Cronium.  Others  however  arrange  these  names  differently  and  with  less 
probability ;  with  them,  Mentonomon  means  the  rugged  coast  of  Norway,  Rubeas 
Pr.  the  North  Cape,  and  Morimorusa  the  sea  to  the  Westward  of  the  peninsula. 

35.  Codanus  Sinus,  washing  the  E.  coast  of  Scandinavia, 
was  also  called  Mare  Suevicum  from  the  inhabitants  of  its 
Southern  shore,  and  Oceanus  Sarmaticus  from  its  being  the 
Western  limit  of  Saimatia  Europaea;  its  modern  name  Baltic y 
seems  derived  from  Baltia,  by  which  Scandinavia  is  sometimes 
mentioned  amongst  the  ancients.  The  peninsula  of  Scandi- 
navia is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  includes  (keeping 
the  limits  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Sweden)  220.800  square 
miles.  Its  Western  part  is  traversed  by  the  lofty  and  almost 
impenetrable  range  of  Sevo,  now  known  as  Koelen  or  Fielly 
which  once  in  a  general  way  separated  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Norway  and  Sweden ;  the  small  district  of  Saslbo  on  the 
coast  of  Norway y  seems  to  retain  some  trace  of  the  old 
appellation. 

36.  The  HUleviones,  a  numerous  nation,  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  penhi- 
sula ;  above  them  in  Goteborg  were  the  Gutse,  and  farther  North  about  Stochlwlm, 
the  metropolis  of  Stoeden,  were  the  Suiones  in  whose  name  that  of  the  modem  Swedes 
seems  to  lie  concealed ;  their  fleet  was  thought  worthy  of  notice.  To  the  East  of 
these  towards  Chrittiana,  were  the  SitoneSjOnly  differing  from  their  neighbours  m 
their  being  governed  by  a  woman ;  above  thnm  in  Dalens  was  the  district  of  Tliulc, 


•  tibi  serviat  ultima  Thule, 

Virg,  Georg.  I.  30. 
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partly  inhabited  by  the  savage  8crito-Finni,  60  called  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  travelled  over  the  snow  and  ice  of  their  country. — Finland,  bounded  on  the 
West  by  the  G,  qfBotnia,  and  onthe  South  by  the  G.  of  Finland,  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients,  who  called  it  Finnlngia  (or  by  corruption  Bningta  and  Bpigia),  to 
have  been  an  island;  its  inhabitants  were  the  Finn!  or  Fint. 

37«  Sweden  and  Norway. 

This  vast  peninsula  comprehends  220.800  square  miles,  and  is  estimated  [to  con* 
tain  about  3,775,000  inhabitants.  It  is  separated  from  Russia  on  tlic  N.  £.  by  the 
two  little  rivers  Tomea  and  Tana,  the  former  of  which  runs  into  the  GulfqfBotnia, 
and  the  latter  into  the  Arctic  Ocearu  Its  Eastern  shores  are  washed  by  the  Gnif 
o/Botnia  and  the  Baltic  Sea;  its  Western  by  the  North  Sea ;  and  its  Southern  by 
a  narrow  Strait,  separating  the  two  last  bodies  of  water  and  dividing  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  from  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Tlie  Nortli  Western  part  of  this  strait  is 
called  the  Skager  Rocky  theccntral  part  the  Cattegat,  and  the  Southern  the5otm<2: 
This  last  is  by  far  the  narrowest,  being  little  more  than  three  miles  across,  from 
Helnngbarg  in  Sweden,  to  JEltinare  in  Denmark,  between  which  places  there  is  a 
common  ferry.  The  greatest  lengtli  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is  1,030  miles, 
and  ite  average  breadth  about  300.  The  range  of  mountains  already  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Sevo,  as  completely  traversing  the  Western  part  of  the  country, 
runs  from  tlic  promontory  called  tUc  Naze  which  is  the  Southernmost  point  of 
Noncay,  to  the  North  Cape  which  is  its  Northern  extremity.  This  range,  the  only 
one  of  any  consequence  in  the  whole  peninsula,  forms  the  natural  division  between 
Sioedai  andiVonray,  altliough  two  of  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  latter  {Agger- 
shtau  and  Christiansand),  lie  to  the  East  of  it.  It  likewise  divides  the  rivers  of 
the  country  into  two  classes,  those  which  run  Westward  into  the  North  Sea,  and 
those  which  run  Eastward  and  Southward  into  the  GrulfqfBatnia,  the  Baltic  Sea, 
and  T^  Straits:  they  are  however  all  comparatively  small  and  insignificant.  There 
arc  two  lakes  in  the  Southern  part  of  Stceden,  called  Wenemand  Wettem,  which 
may  be  ranked  amongst  the  largest  in  Europe ;  besides  these,  there  are  very 
many  others  ui  the  Northern  and  Western  parts  of  the  same  country,  caused  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  high  land  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

38.  Since  the  year  1814  Sweden  and  Norway,  though  distinct  kingdoms,  have 
been  governed  by  the  same  sovereign.  Prior  to  the  year  1800,  Sweden  possessed  tlie 
valuable  province  of  Finlatid  (which  now  belongs  to  Russia),  and  in  1814  received 
the  accession  of  Norway,  on  ceding  to  Denmark  the  comparatively  insignificant  pro- 
vince  ofStcedish  Pomerania,  situated  on  the  mainland  of  Germany  to  the  West  of 
the  R.  Oder  and  including  the  I.  of  Ruxfen.  The  government  of  Sweden  is  a  limited 
monarchy,  a  considerable  share  of  power  being  vested  in  the  nobility  and  the  people. 
The  Diet,  which  however  difiierent  in  its  formation  bears  in  its  object  a  resemblance 
to  the  British  Parliament,  consists  of  four  orders,  viz.  the  nobility,  cleiigy,  citizens, 
and  peasants.  The  Swedes  were  formerly  idolaters,  and  the  city  of  Upsal  was  the 
seat  of  their  superstitious  worship.  But  the  celebrated  temple  in  which  their  three 
principal  deities  were  enslirined,  was  destroyed  towards  the  close  of  tlie  eleventh 
century,  and  on  its  ruins  a  Cliristian  church  was  founded.  After  various  attempts 
to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Uie  Gospel  in  this  country,  the  reformed  religion  in 
spite  of  great  opposition  was  established  by  the  diet  and  synod  held  at  Upsal, 
A.  D.  1503 ;  and  the  decree  of  uniformity  of  religion  was  passed  20  years  afterwards, 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Calvinists  being  legally  tolerated. 
Accordmg  to  the  census  taken  in  1825,  Sweden  contained  2,724,778  inhabitants. 
The  only  foreign  possession  annexed  to  tHe  crown  of  Stceden,  is  the  I.  of  St,  Bartho- 
lomew in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  ceded  to  it  by  France  in  1785 ;  ft  is  fLje 
leagues  in  circuit,  and  contams  about  3,000  inhabitants. 

39.  Noncay  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities  nntil  the  ninth 
century,  when  these  were  all  united  under  one  head.  It  was  little  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  except  from  its  piracies,  till  1397,  when  it  was  incorporated  with 
Demnark.  At  the  termination  of  the  hostilities  with  which  all  Europe  was  con- 
vulsed durmg  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  in  consequence  of  the  side 
taken  by  Denmark  during  their  contmuance,  the  various  Powers  concerned  in  the 
matter  signed  a  treaty^  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Nonoay  shoald  be  perma- 
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aently  governed  by  the  same  kin^  as  Stceden,  but  as  an  integral  state  and  with  the 
preservatioD  of  its  constitution  and  laws.  It  was  declared  a  free,  independent,  and 
inalienable  kingdom,  the  succession  to  be  in  the  male  line  and  tiic  reigning  prince 
a  Latberan :  and  Sweden  having  assented  to  these  preliminaries,  the  king  of  that 
country  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  throne  oiNorioay  November  the  4th  1814. 
Nanoay  is  therefore  now  governed  as  a  province  of  Sweden,  exactly  as  it  was  when 
under  the  control  of  Denmark :  it  has  a  separate  assembly  or  diet,  but  no  royal 
establishment.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  1B26,  Norway  contained  1 ,050,1 32 
inhabitants. 

40. 5icc<fenconai8tedoriginallyof  threekingdomsjviz.  Gothland,  StcedenProper, 
and  Norrlandf  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  provinces.  This  distinction  is 
now  abolished,  and  the  whole  kingdom  divided  into  24  districts,  or  laens  as  the 
Swedes  call  them.  The  names  of  these  and  of  the  more  ancient  provinces,  together 
with  their  chief  cities  and  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Old  Provincpji. 

New  Provinces. 

Chief  Cities 
and  Towns. 

Popula- 
tion. 

^  Scaane 

J 

MalmcBkuiu      - 

MaUnae     - 

6,000 

\ 

Chrittianstad  - 

Chrittianstad 

3,000 

25 

-    2 

Blekmg        -        - 

Bleking    - 

Carlskrona- 

11,000 

9    § 

"f 
1 

Kronderg 

Wexio 

1,300 

2    ^ 

SmcBktnd     - 

Cahnar    - 

Calnwr 

4,300 

3.^i 

Jcenhoeping  .     - 

Ja^nAoeping 

3,000 

K  <=^  2  ^  Holland       -        - 

Halmstad 

Halnatad  - 

1,500 

GOT 

TUB] 

Wettergotkland     - 

■{ 

Goetebarg 
Sharaborg 

Goeteborg    - 
Mariestad  - 

'^,000 
1,000 

g 

Daldand      -        - 

E{fsborg  - 

Wenersborg 

1,500 

St 

.Sttergothland     - 

- 

LinkoBping 

LinJuBping- 

3,000 

[GottlandL-       - 

- 

Gottland 

Wisby 

3,800 

«    S 

'  Upland  and  Scedennoit'^ 
land         -        -        -/ 

Stockholm 

Stockholm  - 

79,000 

1    - 

Upland        -        - 

. 

UptcUa     - 

Upsal 

4,500 

- 

Nykaeping 

Nykopping  - 

2,300 

a-  ^  ^  i  Westmanland 

. 

Wagteras 

Wastcras    - 

3,000 

^  o  Ij  \  WestnuofdandzsiANerike 

CErdyro    - 

OEtT'^n'o 

3,000 

S      « 

Wermeland  - 

- 

Carlstad  - 

Carlstad     - 

2,200 

S  5; 

Valame 

- 

Stora-Kopparberg 

Falun 

4,700 

Geterikkmd   and   Hel-^ 
tingland  -        -       -J 

Geflehorg 

Gefle- 

6,000 

'  JoBtntland  and    Herje-X 
(Edalen    -        -       -/ 

Jcemiland 

JEstersund  - 

1,500 

•<  a  « 

I-)  H  Q  < 

Medelpad  and   AngerA 

Wester-Norrland 

Hernaesand 

1,800 

osg^ 

Wetter-Botten      - 

. 

Wetter-BoHen' 

Umea 

1,100 

gg       \,l4xppmark    - 

" 

Norr-Botten    - 

Pitea 

1,000 

41 .  Stoehhdtmy  the  metropolis  cX  Sweden,  is  buQt  on  seven  small  rocky  islands  and 
peninsolasformedbyarmsof  the  sea,  at  the  junction  of  XaieJtf  a?2ar  with  thf^Baltic, 
About  three  centuries  ago  it  consisted  of  a  few  fishermen's  huts  on  a  bare  island ; 
but  when  a  castle  was  bailt  to  stop  the  inroads  of  the  Rutsitms,  and  the  court  was 
translated  hither,  the  city  gradually  increased.  There  are  many  handsome  buildings, 
and  some  very  flourishing  manufactories  in  Stockholm,  Upsal,  anciently  the  residence 
of  the  Swedish  kings  and  now  the  see  of  the  Archbishop,  is  a  tolerably  well  built 
open  town,  about  40  mfles  to  the  N.  of  Stockholm.  It  is  fiunous  for  its  university, 
which  W88  fofuded  a. d.  1501 ;  audits  observatory  is  likewise  remarkable  as  the 
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meridian  whence  the  Siecdbth  geographers  reckon  their  longitude.  Old  Upsal  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  North,  and  the  princijml  place  where  the  worshippers  of 
Odin  assembled.  Tlie  famous  temple  dedicated  to  the  god  of  war,  the  go<l  of  tlmn- 
der,  and  the  goddess  of  regeneration,  was  stripped  of  its  idols  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  converted  into  a  Christian  church.  No  vestige  of  the  ancient 
town  remains:  its  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by  30  peasants'  houses,  on  an 
eminence  a  league  from  Uptal,  and  environed  by  many  tumuli  of  different  sizes 
abounding  in  Runic  monuments.  {Runic  is  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and 
letters  of  the  ancient  Qoths,  Danes,  and  other  Northern  nations ;  and  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  word  in  the  ancient  Ciothic  language,  signifying  to  cut,  these  charac- 
ters having  been  first  cut  in  wood  or  stone.  Many  learned  writers  have  imagined 
that  the  Runic  character  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman,  and  that  it  was  not  known 
in  the  North  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  but  it  appears  to  be  as  easily 
reducible  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets,  as  to  the  Roman.  An  evident  proof 
that  the  Runic  were  not  derived  from  the  Roman  letters,  results  not  only  from  their 
form,  which  has  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  these,  but  from  their  number,  being 
but  16,  and  their  order  and  names,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Roman, 
Greek,  or  Gothic  characters.  All  the  old  chronicles  and  poems  of  the  North 
universally  agree  in  assigning  to  the  Runic  characters  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and 
in  attributing  the  invention  of  them  to  Odin  or  Woden  lumself.)  To  the  West  of 
Upgal  on  the  Northern  shore  of  Lake  Malar  stands  Watteras,  remarkable  as  the 
place  where  the  government  was  changed  from  an  elective  to  a  hereditary  monarchy, 
in  1544.  Goteborg  or  Gottenburg,  founded  by  Charles  the  9th,  a.  d.  1604,  reduced 
to  ashes  by  the  Danes  soon  afterwards  and  rebuilt  by  Gustavus  Adolphuson  its  pre- 
sent site,  is  a  considerable,  tolerably  well  built,  commercial  town  about  three  miles  in 
circuit ;  it  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Cattegat  opposite  the  Northern  extremity  of 
Dennmrhf  and  is  famous  as  the  principal  landing  place  in  all  Sweden,  As  a  com- 
mercialand  manufacturing  town,  itranks  next  to  tlie  metropolis.  CarlsJtrona,  situated 
near  the  S.  Eastern  point  of  the  kingdom,  is  likewise  celebrated  for  its  handsome 
and  commodious  harbour.  A  little  to  the  Nortli  of  it  is  Calrnar,  a  very  ancient 
though  by  no  means  a  large  town ;  it  is  famous  as  the  place  where  the  union  of  the 
three  kingdoms  was  concluded,  A.D.  1307.  To  the  East  of  the  province  of  Col  mar 
is  the  I.  of  Gottlatui,  frequently  called  the  Eye  of  the  Baltic  from  its  very  advan- 
tageous situation ;  it  lies  about  midway  between  the  mainland  of  Siccden  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Russia,  being  about  70  miles  from  each. 

42.  Norway  is  divided  into  four  governments  or  provinces,  viz. 


Provinces. 


Aggershwts  or  Cfiristiania 
Christiansdnd         -        -        -        - 
Bergeiihuus  or  Bergen     -        -        - 
TrondJieim  or  BrorU/teim,  which  Includes  f 
Nordland  and  Finmark       -        -        -\ 


Chief  Towns.    »     Population. 


Christiania  -  I         520,600 
Chrittiansand  \  4,900 

Bergen  -  .  20,800 

I 

Tlie  metropolis  of  Nortcay  is  Christiania,  so  named  after  Christian  the  4th  who 
built  it  A.D.  1624,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which  partly  diYidesSweden  from  Noricay 
and  is  now  called  Christiania  Ford,  The  annual  sittings  of  the  constitution^ 
assembly,  called  the  Storting,  are  held  here:  in  it  likewise  is  the  g^eat  university  of 
the  country.  To  the  S.  of  Christiania  and  close  upon  the  borders  of  Siceden  stands 
Friderickitald,  where  Charles  the  12th  met  his  death  in  1718.  Lbidesnces,  com- 
monly called  by  us  The  Naze,  is  a  high,  barren,  and  rocky  promontory,  and  the 
Southern  point  of  Nancay :  near  it  Harold  assembled  200  vessels  to  invade  Jing" 
land.  The  whole  coast  of  Noncay  is  covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
islands  and  rocks,  which  render  the  navigation  difficult  and  perilous.  Those  which 
lie  opposite  tlie  district  of  Nordland,  extend  the  farthest  into  the  sea  and  are  called 
the  Lojfoden  Islands,  Towards  their  Southern  extremity  is  a  dreadful  vortex 
called  the  Malstrwn,  the  current  of  which  runs  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
tides.  It  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues,  and  forms  a  whirlpool  of  great 
extent,  and  so  violent  that  if  a  ship  comes  near  it,  it  is  irresistibly  drawn  into  the 
vortex  and  dashed  to  pieces  amongst  the  rocks  at  the  bottom.  This  pheenomenon 
is  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  stream  in  its  course  amongst  the  rocks. 
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43.  Denmark. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the 
N.  by  the  Skager  Rack ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Cattegat,  the  Saundy  the  Baltic  ScOy  and  by 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Travenivnde  on  this  laj»t  to  Lauenburg on  the  R.  Elbe ; 
which  river  forms  in  a  general  way  tbe  Southern  boundary  of  the  country,  and 
nearly  separates  it  from  the  mainland  of  Germany,  Denmark  touches  to  the  S.  E. 
upon  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Schweririy  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  upon  the 
k  ingdom  of  Hanover,  It  consists  of  the  islands  SieUmd,  Funen,  Laalnnd,  FaUter, 
Bomholm^  the  Ferroe  Islands,  and  some  others  of  little  consequence,  and  of  an 
extensive  chersonese  or  penbisula  containing  the  provinces  of  Jutland,  Slefujig  (or 
Southern  Jutland  as  it  is  sometimes  called),  HoUtein,  and  Lauadmrg.  Tliis  penin- 
sula is  about  260  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  about  60  broad ;  it  has  no  moun- 
tains, and  only  one  river  of  any  note,  the  Eyder,  which  separates  Slesioig  from 
Holstein,  It  contains  a  superficial  extent  of  18.250  square  miles  j  and  according 
to  the  census  taken  in  1828, 1,987,150  inhabitants. 

44.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  famous  Margaret  united  the 
three  great  cro^vns  of  the  North,  having  obtained  Norway  by  inheritance,  and 
Sieeden  by  cession  and  conquest :  Sweden  separated  itself  in  1523,  but  Norway  re- 
mained united  with  Denmark,  first  as  a  province  and  afterwards  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  two  important  provinces  of 
Sletwig  midffoUtein  became  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  fromCountCh  ristlan 
of  Oldenburg  succeeding  to  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  the  reigning  family  having 
become  extinct.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814,  Denmark  lost  the  possession  of 
Nanrtq/,  for  which  country  she  received  Sfoedish  Pomerania  as  an  ostensible  equi- 
valent ;  but  she  soon  afterwards  exchanged  the  latter  with  Prussia,  for  the  province 
or  rather  a  part  of  the  provuice  of  Lauenburg,  together  with  a  sum  of  money. 

45.  Thel>aiti«A  monarchy  was  originally  elective,  and  great  power  was  possessed 
by  the  nobility  tiU  the  year  1660,  when  the  clergy  and  commons  disgusted  with  the 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  behaviour  of  tlie  latter  estate,  and  discontented  with  an 
onfavourable  tri^ty  forced  on  them  by  Sieeden,  made  an  ofier  of  their  lives,  liber* 
ties,  and  properties,  to  the  king.  Tlie  clergy  and  commons,  having  thus  surren- 
dered their  own  rights  to  tlie  crown  and  conferred  absolute  power  on  the  sovereigrn, 
the  nobility  were  obliged  to  make  a  similar  surrender,  or  to  involve  their  country  in 
a  civil  war.  They  chose  the  former  alternative,  so  that  Denmark  is  in  law  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  of  the  most  unqualified  kind;  but  the  exercise  of  this  power  has  been 
modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  efiect  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  pro- 
gressive advance  of  improvement.  In  the  times  of  lieathenism,  the  Danes  performed 
religions  worship  in  honour  of  the  idols  Freyer,  Thor,  Thyr,  Odin,  and  Freya,  and 
four  days  in  the  week  still  retain  the  names  of  the  four  last  mentioned ;  the  chief  of 
these  deities  was  Odin.  In  tlie  middle  ages,  several  attempts  were  made  with  little 
success  to  convert  the  Danes  to  Christianity ;  and  churches  were  founded  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Having  patiently  endured  rigorous  treatment  and  persecu- 
tion, the  clergy  at  length  obtained  a  free  toleration ;  and  in  1537  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  was  decreed  to  be  the  established  religion  in  Denmark.  But,  though 
the  LaUieran  doctrine  and  mode  of  worship  have  received  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment, there  exista  at  present  complete  toleration. 

40.  The  provinces  which  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  together  witli 
their  chief  cities  and  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table : 


Provinces. 

Islands. 

f 

Sieland  - 

J 

Sieland    - 

-  <  Moen 

Bomholm 

- 

Sft^ 

.Stromcel 

- 

J  Fkinen     - 
-  \Langland 

. 

Funen      - 

- 

f  Laaland 
-  \Falster  - 

- 

Laaland  - 

~ 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Population. 

. 

104,000 

EUinore     - 

- 

7,000 

Steege 

- 

1,000 

Rcenne 

- 

2,600 

TKorshwm 

- 

1,500 

OdenMie     - 

- 

7,000 

Eudkiasbing 

- 

1,200 

Maribcee    - 

. 

2,000 

Nykicebing 

- 

1,000 

(continued) 
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Provinces. 


Islands. 


Cities  and  Towns. 

AdUborg 
Viborg 
Aftrhtau     - 
Mipen 

Slettoig 
Flensborg  - 
Sonderburg 
Burg 

Gluekttadt 
Kiel  - 
(^    Altona 

RatzeJnvrg  - 
Lauenlmrg 


Popnlation. 

6,000 
6,000 
2,000 

8,000 

16,000 

2,500 

ly500 

5,000 

7,000 

24,000 

2,000 
2,500 


47.  Copenhagen^  or  Kiobenhatm  (l.e.  Merchants'  Harbour)  as  the  natives  call  it, 
the  metropolis  of  Denmarky  is  a  lai^ge,  well-baUt,  fortified,  and  commercial  city, 
abont  six  mQes  in  circuit,  situated  on  the  Eastern  coastof  the  I.  otSUland,  near  the 
Southern  extremity  of  that  narrow  channel  of  the  BaJUtxc  called  the  SamuL  It  is 
little  more  tlian  ten  miles  from  the  opposite  shoresof^A^eden,  and  abont  twice  that 
distance  from  the  Northern  and  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound.  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  a  mean  fishing  viUage ;  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury having  been  greatly  enlarged,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
only  the  residence  of  the  court,  but  the  seat  of  all  the  great  public  establishments  of 
the  kingdom:  amongst  others  it  possesses  a  university,  where  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
cultivated  with  some  diligence ;  but  it  bears  in  its  plan  the  traces  of  an  unlettered 
age  and  country.  Twenty-two  miles  to  the  N.  of  Copenhagen,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sound,  is  the  sea-port  and  fortress  of  Eltmore,  where  all  ships  passing  to  or  iinom 
the  Baltic  pay  toll.  The  channel  between  the  Islands  of  SieCand  and  Funen  is 
called  the  Great  Belt,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Little  Belt  which  lies  between  the 
latter  island  and  the  mainland  of  Jutland:  ships  passhig  through  the  Oreat  Belt  pay 
toll  at  Nyehorg,  on  the  £.  coast  of  Ftmen ;  and  those  which  pass  through  the  Little 
Belt,  pay  at  Friderieia  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Jutland,  near  the  borders  of  Slenrig. 
Tlie  northern  extremity  of  the  Banith  peninsula  is  called  Shagen,  or  sometimes  the 
Skaw,  and  from  it  the  great  sandbank,  named  the  Shagen^ack,  extends  a  long  ^ny 
into  the  sea :  on  this  promontory  there  is  a  tower  64  feet  high,  on  which  during 
winter  a  fire  is  kept  burning  all  night,  for  the  safety  of  mariners.  Some  distance  to 
the  South  of  it  is  Aalborg,  situated  on  the  Southern  shore  of  the  Litm  Fiord,  which 
extends  in  a  Westerly  direction  completely  across  the  Chersonese.  Viborg,  farther 
South,  is  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  states  of  Jutlaml  used  formerly  to  hold 
their  diets  and  pay  homage  to  the  sovereign;  it  was  here  that,  A.  D.  1538,  the 

reformation  was  begun  in  Benmarh ^To  the  West  of  Denmark,  about  40  miles 

from  the  mouths  of  the  Eyder,  Elbe,  and  Weter,  is  Heligoland  or  HoUy  Island, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Banes  but  now  to  the  English.  The  Ferroe  or  Faroe 
Islands,  which  likewise  belong  to  Benmarh,  lie  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  midway 
between  Scotland  and  Iceland :  they  are  180  miles  N.W.  of  C  Wrath  in  Scotland, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Shetland  Isles.  They  occupy  a  space  of  ahou  t 
GOmOes  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  being  25  in  number  of  which  17  are  inhabitei] : 
the  language  difibrs  but  little  from  the  Icelandic.    They  contain  5,500  inliabitants. 

48.  The  otlier  Banish  possessions,  urt^TVanquebar  on  the  coast  otCorotnandel,  in 
India ;  Axim,  A  quulah,  Chrittiansburg,  and  a  few  otherforts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea , 
in  Africa;  Iceland,  Greenland,tatd  threeof  the  West  India  Islands  (v\z.St.  ThotnoM, 
St.  Johny  and  S'.Crtiz),  in  America.  The  superficial  extentof  thel/oiiuA  monarchy 
amoonts  to  about  700.000  square  miles 3  its  population,  in  1828,  was  estimated  at 
2,125,000  souls. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

VINDELICIA,    RHiETIA,    NORICUM,    PANKONIA,    AND 
ILLYRICUM. 


VINDELICIA. 

1.  THE  Province  of  Vindelicia,  or  Rhaetia  Secunda  as  it 
was  sometimes  called,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the 
R.  Danube,  on  the  E,  by  -Snus  fl.  Inn,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Rhiney  Brigantinus  L.  Jj.  of  Constance,  and  the  present  limits 
of  Bavaria  and  Tyrol.  It  had  Germania  on  the  N.  and  W., 
Noricum  on  the  E.  and  Rhaetia  on  the  South.  It  contained 
Bavaria,  between  the  Inn  and  Danube,  those  parts  of  Wur- 
temburg,  HohenzoUern,  and  Baden,  which  are  S.  of  the  latter 
river,  and  the  Swiss  canton  o( Scliaffhausen;  in  all  about  10.400 
square  miles.  The  Vindelici*,  are  said  by  some  to  have  been 
Illyrians,  whose  name  was  derived  from  the  two  rivers  Vindo 
W^tach,  and  Licus  Lech,  which  ran  through  their  country 
Northwards  into  the  Danube-,  others  say,  they  were  a  branch 
of  the  Venedi,  who,  settUng  on  the  Licus,  thus  received  their 
name. 

2.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Vindelicia  are  tributaries  of  the 
Danube;  the  largest  and  Easternmost  of  them,  is  the  iEnus 
Iim,  rising  in  the  Alpes  Rhaeticae,  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Rhine,  and  flowing  with  a  N.  E.  course  of  300  miles  into 
the  Danube,  at  Batava  Castra  Passau.  Farther  West  are  the 
Isargus  Iser,  with  its  tributary  Amber  fl.  Ammer,  the  Licus 
Lech,  which  is  joined  by  Vindo  fl.  Wertack,  at  Augusta  Vin- 
delicorum  Augsburg,  and  the  Ilargus  Dler. 

3.  The  Western  extremity  of  Vindelicia  was  inhabited  by  the  Clautinatii ;  tlie 
Estiones  were  E.  of  them,  on  the  lUeTf  and  the  Ucatii,  as  their  name  imports,  on 
the  Lech ;  the  KhunicatsB  were  cantoned  about  the  junction  of  the  Inn  and  the 
Iser  with  the  Danube,  and  above  them,  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  province,  were 
the  Lenni,  Virucinates,  and  Consuantce.  At  the  junction  of  the  Licus  and  Vindo 
was  Augusta  Vuidelicorum  Augthurg,  the  metropolis  of  the  province ;  it  was  the 
most  splendid  Roman  colony  in  all  Rlisetia',  and  was  probably  known  at  an  earlier 
period  as  Damasia,  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  the  Licatil, 


*  Viddre  Rhteti  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Dnurom  gerentem,  et  Vindelici; — 

Hot,  Carm,  IV.  iv.  18. 
«TBM!it,dcMor.Gcrm.41. 
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Munich,  tlie  capital  of  Bavaria^  on  the  Iter,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
but,  lower  down  that  river,  was  Jovisura  Landtkut.  Pons  ^ni  was  at  Wasterburg 
on  the  /nn,aad  must  not  be  confounded  with  tlie  position  of  j7tY»&mci^  considerably 
higher  up  ttie  river,  in  Rha'tia,  and  known  aUo  as  Pons  Xnl.  Batava  Castra 
Pcuwiu,  was  a  citadel  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  Danube,  and  was  so  called 
from  a  Batavian  cohort  being  garrisoned  there ;  above  it  were  Serviodurum  Strau- 
hing,  and  Reglna  Hegensburg  or  RcUubon,  an  important  fortress,  anciently  called 
A  rtobriga.  Samulocensis,  a  town  of  some  consequence,  was  near  the  source  of  the 
Danube  at  Beuron,  and  wa^  formerly  called  Bragodurum. 


4.  The  Rhaeti  were  said  to  be  Tuscans,  who  fled  from  the 
Gauls  when  that  nation  invaded  Italy,  and  to  have  been  so 
called  from  their  leader  Rhaetus.  'fhey  were  composed  of 
many  small  tribes,  who,  in  time,  became  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  frequent  incursions  into  the  Roman  territory,  till  their 
submission  was  effected,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  the 
Roman  armies  under  the  command  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius 
Nero"*.  Rhaetia,  in  its  extended  sense,  comprehended  the 
country  between  Italy  and  the  Danube,  from  the  confines  of 
the  Helvetii  to  Noricum ;  but,  these  limits  included  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Vindelici.  Rhaetia  Propria,  or  Prima,  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Vindehcia,  on  the  E.  by  Noricum,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Italian  provinces  Venetia  and  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Gallic  province  Maxima  Sequanorum.  It  con- 
tained nearly  the  whole  of  I)/rol,  the  Valtellina,  Vorarlberff, 
Lichtenstein,  and  the  E.  part  of  Switzerland  (or  the  cantons 
of  Grisons,  Tessiriy  Glanis,  S.  Galleny  Thurgaiiy  and  Ap^ 
penzeU)y  in  all,  about  13.800  square  miles. 

6.  The  great  chain  of  the  Alps  enters  Rhaetia  at  Adula  M. 
St.  Gothardy  and  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  province, 
obtains  the  name  Alpes  Khaeticae  RhcBtian  Alps,  till  it  enters 
Noricum ;  the  Ortler  Spitz  and  Brenner  Mountain  are  two  of 
its  most  famous  elevations,  the  former  is  14,764  and  the  latter 
4,930  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  By  the  Alpes  Triden- 
tinae  was  probably  meant  that  spur  of  the  great  ridge,  which 
passes  off  from  the  Camic  Alps  towards  Trent, — ^The  source 
of  the  Rhine  is  in  the  Western  part  of  Rhaetia,  at  Adula  M. 
St,  Gothardy  whence  it  runs  with  a  Northerly  course  into 


°  Rhstla  was  much  commended  for  its  wine;  Plin.XIII.  1.  G;  Strab.  IV.  20G. 
-  et  quo  te  carmine  dicam, 


Rbaetica  ?  nee  celUs  ideo  contende  Falemis. 

Virg,  Georg,  II.  90. 
*  Major  Neronnm  mox  grave  prslinm 
Commlsit,  inmianesque  Rlieetos 
Auspiciis  pepnllt  secundis.  ^or,  Camu  IV.  xiv.  14. 
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Venetus,  or  Brigantinus  L.  i.  of  Constance  or  Boden  See ; 
on  this  lake  Tiberius  built  a  fleet,  in  order  to  attack  the  Vin- 
delici :  Acronius  L.,  was  the  small  lake  at  its  Western  extre- 
mity, now  known  as  the  Unter  See,  or  L.  ofZelL  The  source 
of  the  Inn  has  already  been  mentioned  as  in  Rhaetia,  and  not 
far  from  it  is  the  source  of  Addua  fl.  Adda,  which,  passing 
through  Larius  L.*  L.  of  Como,  enters  Italy,  and  joins  the  Po. 
In  this  neighbourhood  also,  near  the  Ortler  Spitz,  were  the 
springs  of  the  Etsch  Atagis,  which  is  joined  by  the  Isarus 
JEiscLch  at  Botzen,  and  flows  afterwards  into  Athesis  fl.  Adige  ; 
this  last  river  runs  through  Venice,  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

6.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  Rheetia,  were  the  Lepontii*,  or  Lei- 
pontii  (from  XciVw  tinquo)  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  from 
the  fable  of  their  being  Uft  there  by  Hercules ;  their  name  seems 
still  preserved  in  Val  Leventina:  their  principal  city  was 
Oscela  Doino  d^Ossola,  at  the  Eastern  termination  of  the 
&mou8  pass  of  Simplon.  The  Genauni^,  or  Genaunes,  were 
E.  of  them,  in  the  Val  d^Agno,  between  the  lakes  Verbanus 
Maggiore  and  Larius  Como;  Bilitio  Bellinzona,  Summus 
Lacus  Samolico,  and  Clavenna^  Chiavenna,  were  in  their 
territory.  The  Vennones  and  Culicones  occupied  the  Valtel- 
Una;  the  name  of  the  latter  is  still  preserved  in  Colico.  The 
Tridentini  dwelled  on  the  Adige,  and  received  their  name  from 
their  capital  Tridentum  Trent,  where  the  last  Christian  council 
was  held  a.d.  1545;  above  them,  round  Brixen,yfeTe  the 
Brixentes,  with  their  towns  Sabio  Seben,  Vipitenum  Sterzing, 
and  Littamum  Prunecken ;  Pons  Drusi,  where  Drusus  threw 
a  bridge  over  the  Eisach,  was  at  Psenn,  not  far  from  Botzen. 
The  Venostes  iahabited  the  Val  di  Venosca ;  amongst  them 
was  the  citadel  Terioli  Tyrol,  which  has  given  name  to  the 
county  of  T)frol.    The  Breones,  or  Brenni,  dwelled  about  the 

*  Poet©  tenero,  meo  sodali, 
Velim  Ca^ilio,  papyre,  dicas, 
Veronam  veniat,  Novi  relinquens 
Com!  meenia,  Lariumque  litns.       CatulL  XXXV.  4. 

•  Occidia  et  trtoti,  pugnax  Lepontice,  fato.         SiL  Ital.  IV.  235. 

'  — Milite  nam  tuo 

Brusns  GenannoB,  implacidnm  genus, 
Brennosqae  veloces,  et  arees 
Alpibufl  impositas  tremendiB 
Dcjecit  acer  plus  Ylce  simplici.        Hot,  Carm,  IV.  xiv.  10. 
'  It  was  usual  for  travellen,  who  were  going  from  Italy  to  RhsBtia,  to  embark 
t  Comum  for  Clavemia,  where  they  found  a  load  leadhig  oyer  the  Alps  to  Curia, 
Cinre.    Thb  route  is  alluded  to  by  Claudian : 

Protlnus,  mnbrosa  qua  yestit  Uttus  oliya 

Larius,  et  dnlci  mentitur  Nerea  flucta, 

Parra  puppe  lacum  proeterrolat.    Oeias  inde 

Scandit  inaccessos  bmmali  sidere  monies^        Bell.  Get.  31 9« 
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RhtBtian  Alps ;  their  name  is  evidently  preserved  in  the  Brenr 
Tier  Mountain^  and  in  the  Val  Bregna,  near  the  source  of  the 
JR.  Ticino.  Tinnetio  Tinzen,  Cuneus  Aureus  Splu^en,  and 
Tax^etium  Tavetsch,  may  be  mentioned  amongst  their  towns. 
In  the  North  Western  part  of  the  province,  on  the  Rhine, 
were  the  Sarunetes,  whose  name  may  be  traced  in  Sargans ; 
their  towns  were  Curia  Chury  and  Magia  Meyenfeld.  Below 
them,  on  Brigantinus  L,  (to  which  they  gave  name)  were  the 
Brigantii,  who  are  sometimes  reckoned  in  Vindelicia;  their 
chief  towns  were  Brigantia  Bregenzy  Ad  Rhenum  Rheineck, 
and  Arbor  Felix  Arbon. 

7.  The  Benlauni  were  cantoned  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Rhietia,  abont 
Innsbruck  or  Pons  JRa\ ;  to  them  belonged  Matreinm  MeUtrey,  Veldidena  WUden^ 
and  Scarbia  Porta  Clmidia,  The  Nannes  were  a  small  tribe  cantoned  near  the 
Tridentini,  in  the  Vol  di  Non,  and  possessed  the  towns  Maletom  Maley  and  Anau- 
ninm  Nano.  The  Stoni  and  Symbri  were  S.  of  the  Tridentini ;  the  former  in  the 
Vai  di  Steneco,  and  the  latter  near  Cemira  Cimbra.  Abont  the  source  of  Me- 
dnacus  fl.  Brenta^  were  the  Medoaci,  with  their  town  Ausugnm  Borgo  Valtu-- 
ganoj  and  farther  £.  near  Quero,  the  Qaerqnani ;  N.  of  whom  were  Feltria  F^tre, 
and  Belunum  BeUuno,  The  Camoni  were  cantoned  in  Vol  CcBmanMO^  about  the 
source  of  the  Oglio.  To  the  South  of  the  Lepontii  were  the  Focnnates,  near  Vo- 
goffnu,  and  the  Mesiatcs  in  the  Vol  Maggia ;  the  Canlni  Campi  were  plains  on 
the  Northern  shore  of  the  L.  Maggiore. 

N0RICUM^ 

8,  NoRicuM  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  JDanube;  on 
the  E.  by  Cetius  Mons  Kahlenberg,  Seeberg,  Sec,  and  by  a 
part  of  Murius  fl.  Mur ;  on  the  S.  by  Carvancas  Mons  Sterner 
Alpsy  and  Alpes  CamicaB  Camic  Alps;  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Umits  of  Rheetia,  and  by  -Snus  fl.  Towards  the  N.  it 
bordered  on  Germania,  on  the  E.  Pannonia,  on  the  S. 
lUyricum  and  the  Cami,  and  on  the  W.  Rhaetia  and  Vinde- 
licia. It  comprehended  parts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
nearly  all  Styriay  Carinthia,  and  Salzburg^  with  portions  of 
Tyrol  and  Bavaria ; — about  16.100  square  miles.  The  Norici, 
who  were  governed  by  their  own  king,  were  subjected  under 
Augustus  as  alhes  of  the  Pannonii ;  their  country  was  famous 
for  its  iron  and  steel  ^°.  In  a  subsequent  age  Noricum  was 
subdivided  into  Ripense  and  Mediteixaneum ;  the  former 
lying  between  the  Danube  and  the  Noric  Alps,  the  latter 
between  these  hills  and  the  Camic  Alps. 


•  Turn  sciat,  aerias  Alpes  et  Norica  si  quis 
Castclla  in  tnmulis,  et  lapydis  arvaTimavi, 
Nunc  quoque  post  tanto  videat,  desertaque  regna 
Pastorum,  ct  longe  saltns  lateque  vacantes. 

Virg.  Oeorg,  III.  474. 

ro  ■  qnas  neque  Noricus 

Deterret  ensis,  nee  mare  naufragnm,^ 

Her.  Carm.  I.  xri.  9. 
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9.  The  ^at  chain  of  the  Alps  is  divided,  on  its  entrance  into 
Noricum,  into  two  ridges ;  the  Northern  of  these,  called  Alpes 
Noric»  Noric  Alpsy  traverses  the  middle  of  the  province,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Sahsa  and  Drove,  to  the  Danube  near 
Vienna^  and  in  the  latter  part  of  its  com'se  it  obtains  the 
name  Cetius  Mons  Kohlenberg ,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  province.  The  second 
great  rid^  is  that  of  the  Alpes  Camicae  or  JuUsb  Comic  or 
JttUanAipSy  which,  separating  from  the  other  at  the  source  of 
the  Drove,  forms  the  common  boundary  between  Noricum 
and  the  Cami,  and  then  strikes  off  into  Illyricum ;  Carvancas 
M.  Steiner  Alps  is  a  spur  of  it,  which  detaches  itself  from* 
the  main  ridge  at  the  source  of  the  Save,  and  proceeds  through 
the  Southern  part  of  Pannonia  towards  JB^^rAMfe. — ^Jovavus  fl. 
Saiza  is  a  small  river,  which  rises  in  the  Noric  Alps,  and 
runs  past  Salzburg  into  the  Inn ;  nearly  parallel  with  it  is  the 
course  of  the  Anisus  Enns^  which  enters  the  Danube  at  JEnns. 
The  rapid  Draus  or  Dravus  fl.  Drou  or  Drove,  is  the  most 
important  river  of  Noricum,  and  one  of  the  greatest  tributaries 
of  the  Danube;  it  rises  in  the  None  Alps,  and  traversing  the 
Southern  part  of  Noricum  and  Pannoma,  enters  the  Danube 
near  Esseg,  some  distance  above  Belgrade:  its  length  is  880 
miles,  and  its  course  South  Easterly.  Murius  fl.  Mur  is  the 
greatest  tributary  of  the  Drove,  and  appears  to  have  been  also 
called  Savius  and  Sahara;  it  rises  m  the  Noric  Alps,  and 
^teiB  the  left  bank  of  the  Drove  to  the  E.  of  Worosdin. 

10.  The  Sevaees  were  cantoned  in  the  N.  W.  port  of  the  pro?inee,  in  Upper 
Austria^  and  £.  of  them,  in  part  of  Loujer  Amtria,  were  the  Norid  properly  so 
called^  a  remnant  of  the  old  Tbnrisci ;  the  Ambidrani  (or  Ambidravi)  were  in  Styria, 
N.  of  the  Drace,  and  immediately  8.  of  them,  in  the  same  proTince,  were  the 
AmfaHid.  Hie  AmbisootU  dwelleid  in  CariniMay  and  the  Alanni  in  Salzburg. — 
Boiodnnun  Imutadt,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Boii,  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Itm 
and  Dtmube,  opposite  Pastau  and  to  the  E.  of  it :  hence,  descending  the  Danube, 
we  come  to  Lentia  Linz,  a  few  miles  8.  W.  of  which  was  Ovilabis  WelU,  a  Roman 
eoloBy  settled  by  M.  Auretins ;  Lanriacum  Larch  (close  to  Enru)  the  metropolis 
of  Noricnm  Ripense,  where  the  Danubian  fleet  was  stationed,  and  Arelate  ErlapK 
The  position  of  Jovavnm  is  now  occupied  by  Salzburg,  At  the  source  of  the 
Brave  was  Agnntum  Innichingf  and  near  it  stood  Loncium  S,  Lorenzen,  which 
has  left  its  name  In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lienz,  Flavia  Solva,  probably  a 
Roman  coloay,  was  at  ViUack  lower  down  the  rlyer ;  and  farther  East,  near  Kk^ 
gei\fitrty  was  Virunum  Soiyeld,  the  metropolis  of  Noricnm  Mediterraneum,  and  a 
Roman  colony ;  Inenna  is  replaced  by  VoelkemuxrJtt,  and  Celeia,  a  city  of  some 
importance,  by  CiUi  on  a  branch  of  the  Save. 

Pannonia, 

11.  Pannonia",  erroneously  called  Paeonia  by  some  Greek 
authors,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Danube,  on 

"  Nunc  tibi  Pannonia  est,  nunc  Illyris  oradomanda: 
Rhas^tica  nnnc  prsbent  Thraciaque  anna  metnm. 

Ovid,  Trut,  II.  225. 
l2 
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the  S,  by  an  imaginary  line  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  Save^  and 
on  the  W .  by  a  part  of  the  Mur,  and  by  Cetius  Mons  Kahlen- 
berg.  Towards  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Germania,  the  E.  on 
the  territory  of  the  Jazyges  MetanastaB,  the  S.  on  lUyricum, 
and  the  W.  on  Noricum.  It  comprehended  Hungary  to  the 
right  of  the  Dawtti^,  parts  of  Lower  Austriaj  Stgria,  and 
Croatia,  the  whole  otSclavoniay  and  such  portions  of  Turkish 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Serma,  as  immediately  touch  on  the 
Save ;  in  all  about  27.200  squai*e  miles.  It  was  at  one  time 
divided  into  Pannonia  Superior  and  Inferior,  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  Arrabo  fl.  JRaab,  and  continued  Southward 
between  the  towns  Marinianis  and  Serena,  to  the  Save — Pan- 
nonia Inferior  being  the  Eastern  part.  This  division  was 
afterwards  altered,  Pannonia  Superior  was  confined  on  the 
S.  by  the  Drave,  and  called  Pannonia  Prima;  Pannonia 
Inferior  was  also  confined  on  the  S.  by  that  river,  and  was 
called  Valeria,  in  honour  of  Valeria  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Gkilerius,  who  constituted  the  province ;  whilst  that  part  of 
Pannonia  which  was  S.  of  the  JDrave^  assumed  the  epithet 
Secunda  or  Savia.  The  Pannonii  are  said  to  have  been  of  Celtic 
origin ;  they  were  attacked  '*  by  the  Romans  under  Augus- 
tus, but  their  submission  was  not  effected  till  the  time  of 
Tiberius. 

12.  Pannonius  Mons  Bdkonyer  Wald  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Sarmatici  Montes  in  Germany,  which  enters  Pannonia 
a  few  miles  N.  o(  Buda,  and,  passing  through  the  Northern 

f)art  of  the  province,  joins  Cetius  Mons  or  ^ahlenberg  on  the 
imits  of  Noricum.  Claudius  Mons  Reka  or  Billa  M',  at  one 
time  the  common  boundary  between  the  Scordisci  and  Taurisci, 
was  the  continuation  of  Carvancas  M.  already  mentioned  as 
stretching  towards  Belgrade :  Almus  M.  Werdnik,  which  the 
emperor  Frobus  planted  with  vines,  was  N.  W.  of  this  city. — 
In  the  North  Western  part  of  the  province  is  the  little  river 
Arrabo  (by  corruption  Narabo)  Raab,  which  enters  the 
Danube  not  far  from  the  town  Arrabona  Raab.  The  great 
river  Brave,  described  above,  enters  Pannonia  at  PoBtovio 
Pettau  and  passes  on  to  the  Danube.    Saus  or  Savus**  fl. 


'*  Dum  nova  Pannonici  nnmentur  gloria  belli, 
Onmis  et  ad  redncem  dnm  litat  ara  Joyem ; 
Dat  Populus,  dat  gratas  Eques,  dat  thnra  Senatus, 
£t  ditant  Latias  tertia  dona  tribus. 

Mart,  VIII.  ep.  xv. 

*' —  hinc  obaidione  solutns 

Pa^onlos,  potorque  Savi^ 

Clmdim^  in  L  (}im>  Stil,  II,  102. 
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Sau  or  Save  rises  in  the  North  Western  comer  of  Illyricum, 

in  the  angle  fonned  by  the  Julian  and  Steiner  Alps ;  hence 

it  flows  in  a  South  Easterly  direction  through  Pannonia,  and 

enters  the  DEinube  at  Belgrade ;  it  is  450  miles  lon^.    There 

are  two  considerable  lakes  in  Pannonia;  the  Normem  one^ 

Peiso  or  Pelso  L.  Neusiedler  See  a  few  miles  S.  E,  of  Vienna, 

was  attempted  to  be  drained   by  the  emperor  Gralerius^  by 

means  of  a  cut  to  the  Demube ;  the  other  one,  VolceaB  Pains, 

was  in  the  middle  of  the  province,  and  is  now  called  the  Balaton 

or  Platten  See. 

13.  Paimoiua  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes,  whose  sitoatioa  appears  to 
have  altered  at  various  times.  The  A.zali  were  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  province 
near  Vienna^  and  E.  of  them,  about  the  month  of  the  Baahf  were  the  Cytni ;  the 
Amanteni  dwelled  towards  the  great  bend  of  the  Danube  near  Buda ;  tlic  Boii 
or  Biiy  a  remnant  of  the  Italian  Boii,  were  cantoned  near  the  springs  of  the  Raab^ 
bnt  after  their  extermination  by  the  Getee,  their  country  assumed  the  name  Deserta 
Boiorum ;  between  them  and  the  Drove  were  the  Coletiani  and  Osseriates.  The 
lassii  dwelled  N.  of  the  Volceee  Pains,  and  the  Arayisci  between  it  and  the 
Danube ;  S.  of  the  latter  people  were  the  Hercuniates.  In  the  Western  part  of 
Pannonia  2*.  were  the  Varciani,  and  below  them  tlie  Andlantes  and  Breuci ;  in 
the  comer  formed  by  the  Danube  and  Save,  was  the  remnant  of  the  Scordisci,  a 
mighty  and  extensive  people,  who  under  Brennus  plundered  Delphi.  The  names 
Scordisci  and  Taurisci  were  both  collective ;  the  former  referred  to  a  number  of 
tribes  principally  in  Moesia,  the  latter  to  such  as  dwelled  in  Pannonia  between  the 
Scordisci  and  the  Boii :  tlie  Taurisci  and  Boii  attacked  the  Scordisci,  and  were 
conquered  by  them. 

14.  The  principal  cities  in  Pannonia  were  as  follows.  De- 
scending the  Danube  we  find  Vindobona  Vienna,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Atistrian  Empire ;  Camuntum  Deutsch  Altenburg, 
a  city  of  considerable  importance  ;  Arrabona  Raab  ;  Bregetio 
Fuzto,  where  a  Roman  legion  was  posted ;  Aquincum  or 
Acincum  Buda  or  Of  en,  also  the  residence  of  a  Roman  legion, 
and  opposite  to  which  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  was 
Contra  Acincum  Pest\  Acimincum  Peterwardein ;  and  Tauru- 
num  Semlin,  the  Easternmost  city  of  the  province,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Danube  and  Save. 

Id.  Descending  the  2>rare,  we  come  to  Poetovio  Pettau,  Popoli  TT/zrducfin,  Jo  via 
Semececzj  and  Mursa  Etteg^  a  Roman  colony  and  the  phice  where  the  lower 
Danubion  fleet  was  stationed ;  near  it  Magnentius  was  conquered  by  Constantlus. 
A  few  miles  N.  W.  of  Mursa  was  Sopianae  Fu7{f1drehen,  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Maximinus.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  Save  into  Pannonia 
was  the  Roman  colony  of  Siscia  Szitzek,  on  Segestica  I.,  which  was  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Colapis  fl.  Ctdpa  with  the  preceding  river;  lower  down  were  Scrvitium 
SercatZy  Pieentinnm  Brody  CibalisPotonAathe  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Gratian, 
and  filmed  for  the  defeat  of  licinianus  by  Constantine,  and  Sirmium  AH  SkaJbOiCZ, 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Pannonia  which  has  left  its  name  in  the  small 
district  of  Syrmia,  Turris  Ferrata,  where  the  emperor  Probus  was  murdered,  was 
probably  at  Vcama,  a  few  mUes  to  the  S.  of  the  last  mentioned  city.  In  the  interior 
of  the  province,  l)etween  Vienna  and  the  R,  Baabf  was  Sabaria  Steincananger,  an 
ancient  city  of  the  Boii,  which  was  colonized  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 
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Illyricum. 
16.  Illyricum",  called  also  lUyris  and  lUyria,  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Carvancas  Mons  Steiner  Alps  and  by  an  imagi- 
nary line  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  Save,  on  the  E.  by  Drinus 
fl.  Drin,  on  the  S.  by  Drilo  fl.  Drino,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  uttle  river  Arsia  Arsa,  and  the  Juhan 
Alps.  Towards  the  N.  it  touched  on  Noricum  and  Panno- 
nia,  the  E.  on  Moesia  and  Macedonia,  the  S.  and  W.  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea  and  Italy.  It  contained  parts  of  Camiola  and 
Austrian  Croatia,  nearly  the  whole  of  Turkish  Croatia,  and 
of  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  Aerzegovina,  Monte  Negro,  and  the 
North  Western  comer  o(  Albania ;  in  all,  abput  30.600  square 
miles. 

17.  These  limits  do  not  include  niyricum  Gr8ecnm,80  called  in  contradistinction 
to  the  proper  or  horbarous  Illyricam,  which  we  are  now  describing :  tliat  was  con- 
sidered as  the  Western  part  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  from  Queen  Teuta,  during  the  first  lUyrian  war,  was  formed  by  them 
into  a  province  which  they  called  Illyricum  Romanum.  Latterly,  however,  after 
their  conquest  of  Gentius,  when  they  converted  his  possessions  and  the  surrounding 
territory  into  their  great  province  of  Illyricum,  they  found  It  convenient  to  include 
the  more  Southern  part  of  Illyria,  which  had  first  fallen  into  thehr  hands,  within 
the  j  urisdlc tion  of  the  Proconsul  of  Macedonia.  The  ProvindsB  Illyrici  Sex  of  the 
Western  Empire,  were  Pannonia  1»,  Pannonia  2»,  Valeria,  Noricum  Ripense, 
Noricum  Medlterraneum,  and  Dalmatia;  the  Southern  part  of  Illyricum  being 
assigned  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 

18.  The  two  great  divisions  of  Illyricum  were  Libumia  " 
and  Dalmatia",  the  latter  being  to  the  South  and  still  pre- 
serving its  name  in  Dalmatia-,  they  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  Titius  fl.  Kerka,  which  runs  past  Scardona 
Scardona  into  the  Adriatic  Sea:  to  these  was  added,  at 
a  later  period,  the  small  province  of  Praevalitana,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Scodra  Scutari,  which  extended   as  far  S.  as 

^^Tu mihi,  sen  magni  snpeias  jam  saxa Timayi: 

Sive  Oram  Illyrici  legis  aequoris : Virg,  JEcl  VIII.  7. 

Antenor  potuit,  mediis  elapsns  Achivis, 
Illyricos  penetrere  simu,  atque  intima  tutus 

BjBgDA  liburaonun, Id,  Mn.  I.  243. 

Tune  igitur  demens?  nee  te  mea  cnra  moratur  ? 

An  tibi  sum  gelida  vilior  Illyria?  Propert.  I.  viii.  2. 

*^  Slaves  from  Libumia  appear  to  have  attended  the  Emperors : 
Procul  horridus  libumus,  et  querulus  cllens ; 

Imperla  viduarum  procul,  Mori,  I.  Ep.  1.  93. 

And  to  have  acted  as  public  heralds,  or  criers : 

Primus,  clamante  libnmo, 
Cunrite!  jam  sedit!  rapta  properabat  aboUa 
Pegasus,  adtonit®  positus  modo  villicus  urbi. 

Juv,  Sat  IV.  75* 
**  Illyrici  legitur  plaga  litoris:  arva  teruntur 
Dalmatiai :  Piirygii  numerantur  stagna  Timavi. 

Claudian.  de  III.  Cons.  Honor,  120. 
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Dyrrhachium  Durazzo,  Libumia  gave  name  to  certain  light 
gallies"  with  very  strong  prows ;  Augustus  used  them  with 
great  success  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Actium.  The  Illyrians 
were  a  very  extended  people;  they  were  represented  as 
savages  and  robbers,  a  pretext  used  by  the  Romans  for  attack- 
ing mem,  200  years  b.  c,  but  they  were  not  subjugated  till 
the  end  of  Augustus'  reign.  The  Illyrians  andf  Thracians 
were  said  to  be  me  only  two  known  nations  in  the  North  of 
Europe  who  tattooed  their  skins  ^^ 

19.  A  range  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  Alps, 
runs  through  the  whole  of  lUyricum  and  subsequently  joins 
the  Thracian  HsBmus ;  where  it  quits  Italy  it  was  called  Ocra 
Mods  Bimbaumer  Waldy  and  shortly  afterwards  Albius  or 
Albanus  Mons  Schneeberg  and  M.  Kapella,  an  appellation 
which  seems  still  preserved  in  the  small  town  oiAJben.  Farther 
Eastward  it  assumed  successively  the  names  of  Bebii  Montes 
Tzema  Oora  ^c,  Bussinius  Mons  /ran,  Adrius  or  Ardiajus 
M.,  and  of  Scodrus  or  Scardus  M.  Machka,  at  which  last 
it  quitted  the  province. 

20.  The  riven  of  Illyricam  are  all  small  and  unimportant :  tfaey  are  divided  by 
the  range  of  hills  which  intersects  the  province,  into  two  classes ;  such  as  are 
tributaries  to  the  Saoe,  and  such  as  run  into  the  Guffqf  Vmice.  The  Savus  Save 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  rising  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Illyricam ;  it  is  joined, 
not  many  miles  from  its  source,  by  the  little  river  Nanportus  Zaybachjwhence  the 
ship  Aigo,  after  having  ascended  the  Danub9  and  Save,  was  carried  on  men's 
shoulders  to  the  Adriatic,  A  little  lower  down  it  receives  the  Corcoras  Gurkf  and 
Colapis  Culpa,  which  last  joins  it  at  SiscU  Sziszek ;  and  then,  successively,  the 
Valdanos  Unna,  Urpanus  VerbitxOy  Bacnntins  Batna,  and  Drinus  Ihin  the 
Eastern  boundary,  and  the  longest  river  of  Ulyrlcum.  Amongst  the  rivers  which 
enter  the  G,  qf  Vefdee,  are  Arsia  fl.  Arsa  the  Eastern  limit  of  Italy,  (Eneus  fl. 
Dear  the  ftunous  port  of  Ftutne,  Tedanius  fl.  Zermagna,Titius  fl.  Kerka,  Nestus  fl. 
Ceitinay  Naro  fl.  Narenta,  and  Barbana  fl.  Bqjana ;  the  last  mentioned  river  runs 
through  Labeatis  Pains  X.  qf  Scutari,  and  is  increased  by  tlie  waters  of  the  Oriuns 
Paacoli,  and  Clausula;  DrUo  fl.  Drino,  which  separated  Illyricum  from  Mace- 
donia, t«longed  properly  to  the  latter  province,  and  will  be  noticed  there. 

SI.  niyricnm  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes;  in  the  Northern  part  of  it 
were  the  Latovici  on  the  B,  Gurk,  the  Ditiones  and  Colapiani  on  the  CtUpa,  the 
Cerannii  about  the  Unrm,  the  Mazaci,  and  in  the  North  Eastern  corner  of  the  pro- 
f Ince  the  Dsesitiates :  the  Saidiatas  were  S.  of  the  last,  and  farther  np  about  the 
springs  of  the  Ihrin  were  the  AutariataB,  a  powerful  and  brave  nation.  On  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  were  the  lapydes'^  or  Morktchians,  extending  as  far  South- 

"  Ibis  Libumis  inter  alta  navium, 
Amice,  propugnacula ; 
Paratus  omne  Csesarispericulum 
Subire,  Meecenas,  tuo  ?  Hor,  Bpod,  1. 1 . 

"  Strab.VII.316. 

Testis  mihi  victo) 


Fortis  lapydite  miles ;  testis  quoque  fallax 
Pannonins,  gelldas  passim  dlsjectus  in  Alpes. 

IVmll.  IV.  108. 

AVhence  Virgil,  ^  lapydis  TImavi,*'  quoted  at  Note  9. 
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ward  a»  Tedanius  fl.,  and  below  them,  the  Dindaril,  Berriopes,  and  Derrii ;  the 
Comenii  were  cantoned  on  Naro  fL^  from  the  mouth  of  which  river  to  Adrius  Mons 
were  the  Vardroi  or  Ardieel,  who  in  consequence  of  their  piracies  were  attaclced  by 
the  Romans,  and  confined  within  much  narrower  limits ;  the  Ardisei  bordered  to 
the  £.  on  the  Autariatse,  with  whom  they  were  frequently  at  war,  on  account  of 
some  neighbouring  salt  springs.  To  the  S.  of  the  Ardiei  were  the  Daorisi,  the 
Pleraei,  tlie  Narensii,  the  Siculotec,  the  Enchelees^,  and  the  Labeates;  the 
Labeates  dwelled  around  Labeatis  Palus,  and  bordered  immediately  on  Macedonia. 

22.  Nauportus  Oftgr  Laybach,  an  old  town  of  the  Taurisci, 
was  on  Nauportus  fl. ;  and  nearer  the  junction  of  this  river 
with  tlie  Save  was  the  colony  iBmona  Layhachy  reckoned  by 
some  to  Pannonia :  Praetorium  Latovicoruniy  the  chief  city  of 
the  Latoviciy  was  at  Neusiadtel  on  the  Gurky  and  S.  of  it  on 
the  Culpa  were  Romula  Carlstadt,  and  Metulum  MtBtUny, 
the  metropobs  of  the  lapydes,  at  the  siege  of  which  Octavius 
Caesar  was  wounded.  On  the  coast  of  lUyricum,  towards 
Italy,  were  Albona  Albona  and  Flano  FianonCy  giving  name 
to  Sinus  Flanaticus  G.  of  Quamero,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Tarsatica  Tersat ;  farther  S.were  Senia  Segna^  the  Roman 
colony  ladera  Zara^  between  which  and  Pola  in  Italy  was 
a  common  passage^  and  Scardona  Scardona,  the  chief  city  of 
Libumia^  where  was  a  conventus  jwridicus  to  which  the  lapy- 
des and  Liburni  resorted  for  justice.  Crossing  Titius  fl.  and 
entering  Dalmatia,  we  come  to  Tragurium  Trau^  a  colony  of 
Roman  citizens^  built  on  a  peninsula  opposite  the  small  island 
Boas  Buttj  and  joined  to  it  by  a  bridge ;  the  surrounding 
country  was  famed  for  its  marble ;  Salona  or  Salon®  *^  Salona, 
to  which  was  attached  the  epithet  JuliaMartia^may be  r^arded 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province ;  it  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  who  after  his  abdication  retired  to 
the  neighoouring  Spalatum  SpalatrOf  and  built  there  a  mag- 
nificent palace.  To  the  N.  E.  of  Salonse,  near  DouvnOy  was 
the  strong  city  Delminium,  which  gave  name  to  the  Dalmatae ; 
it  was  destroyed  by  C.  M.  Figulus  :  below  it  on  Naro  fl.  was 
Ad  Matricem  now  Mostar.  Continuing  along  the  coast  we 
meet  with  Epetium  StobreZj  an  ancient  city  of  the  Lisii, 

^  It  was  amongst  this  tribe,  that  Cadmus  and  his  wife  Harmonia  were  said  to 
have  ended  their  days :  their  tomb  was  shown  near  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo.  Hence, 
ApoUonius  Bhodius  says, 

01  Z*  dp*  iir*  'iXKvpiKoXo  fitXafipci^io^  iroTafioio, 
Tvfipog  W*  *Apfiovitig  KaSuoio  rt,  irvpyov  i^tifiav, 
*Av^pdfftv  'Eyxt\K(f(fiv  IfiffTioc  Artfon,  A.  616. 

And  Lucan, 

et  nomine  prisco 

Encheliie,  Tersi  testantes  funera  Cadmi. 

PhartaU  III.  139. 

'^  Qua  maris  Hadriaci  longas  ferit  nnda  Salonas, 
£t  tcpidum  in  moUes  Zephyros  excurrit  lader. 

Id.  IV.  404. 
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Narona  Torre  di  Nariji,  a  Roman  colony  and  juridical  seat^  on 
the  right  bank  of  Naro  fl. ;  Hyllis  reninsula  Sabigncello, 
said  to  have  been  as  large  as  the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  the  Bulini  and  Hyluy  the  descendants  of 
Hyllus,  Hercules'  son ;  Rhizon  or  Asamum  jRisano,  one  of  the 
oldest  Illyrian  cities,  at  the  head  of  Rhizonicus  Sinus  6.  of 
Cattaro;  the  colony  Epidaurus  Boudouaj  to  a  place  near 
which,  amongst  the  Enchelees,  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  retired, 
distracted  with  their  misfortunes;  Olcinium  Dulciono,  and 
Lissus  Alessio  near  the  mouth  of  the  Drinoj  the  oouthern- 
most  city  of  lUyricum,  with  a  capacious  fort  founded  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Syracuse.  To  the  N.  of  it  on  Labeatis  Palus  was 
Scodra  Scutari^  the  strongest  city  of  the  Labeates,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Illyrian  king  Gentius ;  it  was  afterwards  colo- 
nized by  Roman  citizens,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
province  Praevalitana. 

23.  The  Northern  coast  of  Illyricum,  from  Fiume  to  RagtLsay 
was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  islands  ^^  varying  in  size  and 
importance ;  the  fable  of  Medea's  tearing  her  brother  Absyrtus 
in  pieces,  and  strewing  his  limbs  in  her  lather's  way  to  stop  his 
pursuit,  could  not  have  been  more  happily  applied  to  any  part 
of  Europe,  than  to  this  intricate  archipelago.  The  Northern- 
most of  the  islands  were  Curicta  Vegliay  Arba  Arhe^  Crexa 
Pagoy  and  Absorus"  Cherso,  the  chief  of  the  Absyrtides  Ise. 
and  the  scene  of  Medea's  rage  when  flying  with  Jason  from 
her  father.  The  islands  below  these  were,  in  a  general  way, 
called  Libumides  by  the  Greek  geogi-aphers.  Opposite  Zara 
were  Sissa  or  Lissa  I.  Ugliano  and  Pasman ;  and  Scardona 
I.  Grossa :  off  Salonee  were  Boas  Btia,  a  place  of  banish- 
ment for  some  of  the  Roman  criminals ;  Olintha  Solta ;  Brat  tia 
Brazza,  celebrated  for  its  goats  and  cheese ;  Pharus  Lesina, 
said  to  have  been  formerly  called  Paros  from  a  colony  of 
Parians  who  settled  there ;  and  Issa  Lissa,  the  outmost  of  all 
the  Illyrian  islands,  and  noted  for  a  kind  of  light  shipping ; 
it  was  colonized  by  the  Syracusans,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Romans.  Off  the  peninsula  o(  Sahioncelh  was  Corcyra  Nigra 
I.**  Corzola,  so  called  from  its  dark  woods,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  an  island  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of  Epirus ; 

**  01  fikv  Iff*  avrdbtv  vrfffutv  f/Jar,  TJffiv  ^Trlcrxov 
"Hputei,  vaiovei  S*E7rufVVfiot '  A.if/vproio*       ApoU.  Argon.  A.  614. 

^  Colchis,  et  Hadriacas  spamans  Absyrtos  in  undas, 

Lucan.  III.  190. 

•*  NaurtXot  Ik  itovtoio  KtKaivj  irdvTodtv  8Xy 
AtpKOfitvot,  KfpKvpav  iviKXiiovai  MiXatvav. 
Ty  S*  iTTi  Kai  MtXirriv,  Xiaptp  irtpiyti^kiQ  ovptp, 
Aiirtivriv  re  KipoKrhv,  virep^e  ^£  iroXXov  iovtrav 
"a  vfL^airiv  irapafii  ipoVf ApoU,  Argmu  i^ .  57 1 . 
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it  had  a  cognominal  city  colonized  by  the  Cnidians.  Below  this 
was  Melita  I.  Meleda,  the  Southernmost  of  the  Illyrian  islands^ 
famed  for  a  species  of  lap-dog;  the  Apostle  raul^  on  his 
voyage  from  Palestine  to  Rome,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  cast  on  this  island,  an  event  referred  by  others  with  much 
greater  probability  to  Malta,  which  was  also  called  Melita. 

MODERN  OERMANY. 

24.  Germany  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  German  Ocean,  Denmark^  and  the 
JBaitie  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  on  the  S.  by  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and  on  the  W.  by  France  and  the  Netherlands,  It  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
sovereign  and  Independent  states,  united  in  one  great  federative  body  governed  by 
a  Diet.  It  contains  about  198.400  square  miles,  and  its  estimated  population  in 
1831  was  .30,189,200  souls  -,  excluding  those  territories  belonging  to  AuHria  and 
Prtusia  wlilch  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  two  Duchies 
of  HoUtein  and  LtwtMntrg,  and  of  iMxemburg,  the  former  of  which  appertains-to 
the  Kingdom  qf  DenmarJu  The  number  of  states  composing  tlie  Germanic 
confederation  amounts  to  thirty-nine,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  in  the  Diet 
is  seventy,  several  of  the  States  possessing  two,  three,  or  four  votes,  according  to 
their  population  and  their  extent  of  territory.  When  fundamental  laws  are  to  be 
enacted,  changes  made  in  the  existing  rules  of  the  confederation,  measures  adopted 
reUitive  to  the  federative  act  Itself,  and  organic  institutions  or  other  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  common  interest,  the  Dtet  forms  itself  into  a  general  assem- 
bly, in  which  each  state  votes  individually,  and  where  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
is  requisite  to  accomplish  any  change.  But  this  political  machinery  being  too 
unwieldy  to  be  set  in  motion  on  every  occasion  of  ordinary  discussion,  a  further 
partition  of  votes  has  been  agreed  on,  and  the  members  of  the  Empire  are  com- 
monly reckoned  seventeen,  several  of  the  petty  states  having  conjunctively  but 
ODc  vote^  in  these  discussions,  a  simple  majority  is  decisive  of  a  question. 
Austria  presides  at  the  Diet,  and  has  a  casting  vote  on  all  occasions  when  the 
votes  are  equally  divided.  The  Diet  is  permanent,  but  wheneyer  the  discussions 
for  which  it  met  are  concluded,  it  can  adjourn  to  a  fixed  period  not  exceeding 
four  months :  its  sittings  are  held  at  FranJtfort.  The  states  of  the  Confederation 
engage  to  defend  each  other  and  the  whole  of  Germ^(my  against  all  attacks  what- 
ever, and  mutually  guarantee  to  each  other  the  enjoyment  of  their  federal  pos- 
sessions. When  war  is  declared  by  the  Confederation,  no  individual  state  can 
enter  into  negociations  with  the  enemy,  nor  make  peace  nor  an  armistice,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Diet.  Each  state  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  entering  into 
such  alliances  as  it  thinks  proper,  but  they  bind  tliemselves  at  the  same  time  not 
to  form  any  engagement  to  the  detriment  of  the  federal  body,  or  of  any  member 
belonging  to  it.  The  several  states  likewise  engage  not  to  make  war  upon  each 
other  under  any  pretext  whatever,  and  not  to  pursue  their  differences  by  force  of 
arms,  but  to  submit  them  to  the  Diet.  The  latter  endeavours  to  bring  atMut  an 
arrangement  by  means  of  a  commission ;  but  in  the  event  of  this  being  unsuccess- 
ful, it  pronounces  judgment  upon  the  parties,  against  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
The  confederation  possesses  several  important  fortresses,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Maynz,  Luxemburg,  Landau,  Ulm,  and  Germersheim.  The  internal  government 
of  each  country  composing  the  federate  body,  is,  of  course,  regulated  by  its  own 
laws,  independent  of  the  Diet. 

25.  The  forms  of  religion  at  present  acknowledged  by  law  in  Germany,  are  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  tlie  Calvinistic :  liberty  of  conscience,  how- 
ever, has  been  for  a  considerable  time  enjoyed  in  most  of  the  states,  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  having  adopted  it  as  one  of  its  leading  principles.  The  Lutheran  religion 
prevails  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  country,  the  Roman  Catliolic  in  the  Soutliem 
and  some  of  the  Western  provinces,  and  the  Calvinistic  in  the  remainder  of  tiie 
Rhenish  territory :  there  are  likewise  many  Jews  (for,  in  what  kingdom  of  the 
Earth  are  they  not  to  be  found  ?),  a  small  band  of  Ilermhuters  or  Moravian 
Brethren,  and  a  few  proselytes  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  proportion  of  Papists, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  is  estimated  to  be  as  fifteen,  twelve,  and  two. 
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96.  The  Christian  religion  was  not  introduced  into  Ckrmany  before  the  eighth 
century,  bnt  that  country  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  lead  in  the  Beformatlon,  about 
A.D.  1517 ;  prior  to  this  latter  period,  the  bishops,  whilst  they  were  possessed  of 
enormous  power  and  revenues,  were  buried  hi  the  profoundest  ignorance,  and  the 
grosoest  wickedness  and  superstition.    This  new  and  important  era  in  the  history 
of  Oermany,  which  rescued  not  only  it,  but  the  whole  Christian  world  from  the  foul 
idolatries  of  Popery,  was  introduced  by  Martin  Luther,  whose  name  can  never  be 
fi>rgotton  whilst  anything  of  principle  remains  that  is  deserving  of  remembrance. 
This  great  man  was  hoinLBt£iilebenfiaSaxony,iniheyeai  1483 :  he  spent  the  early 
3'ears  of  his  life  in  the  most  diligent  study,and  having  passed  some  time  in  a  convent 
of  the  Augustine  friars,  he  assumed  the  habit,  and  took  the  vows,  of  that  order,  and 
was  at  length  ordained  a  priest,  when  24  years  of  age.    His  great  and  profound 
learning,  the  sanctity  of  his  moral  conduct,  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  were  generally  known  and  applauded :  and  in  the  following  year, 
the  Elector  oi Saxony ^  having  founded  a  university  at  Wittenberg ,  appointed  Luther 
to  the  professorship  of  philosophy,  and  afterwaids  to  that  of  divmity.   This  took 
place  during  the  pontificate  of  I^eo  the  10th.    The  unbounded  profusion  of  this  pope 
in  every  object  of  expense,  attached  to  a  taste  for  luxurious  magnificence,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  devise  means  for  replenishing  his  exhausted  treasury;  and  one 
of  those  which  occurred,  was  the  sale  of  those  indulgences  which  his  apostate 
church  claimed  a  right  of  dispensing  from  the  store  of  her  spiritual  wealth.    These 
indulgences  pretended  to  convey  to  the  possessor,  either  the  pardon  of  his  own 
sins,  or  the  release  from  purgatory  of  any  one,  already  dead,  in  whose  happiness 
he  was  interested.    The  commissaries  appointed  for  this  blasphemous  traffic  in 
Germany f  executed  their  trust  with  such  shameless  and  disg^ting  efirontery, 
and  exaggerated  the  efficacy  of  their  wares  in  such  very  extravagant  terms,  as  gave 
great  offence  to  those  who  were  even  ordinarily  pious  and  thoughtful.    At  last, 
the  iniquity  of  such  proceedings  roused  the  anger  of  Luther,  a  public  preacher  at 
Wittenberg,  who  felt  himself  insulted  by  such  a  system,  and  knew  that  his  lessons 
of  reli^on  and  morality  could  be  valued  but  little,  whikt  the  church,  whose  disciple 
he  was,  so  openly  encouraged  the  commission  of  the  grossest  vices.    Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1517,  he  attacked  with  all  the  vehemence  in  his  power,  from  the  pulpit 
in  his  great  church,  the  vices  of  those  very  monks  who  dared  openly  to  distribute 
indulgences :  he  tried  their  doctrines  by  the  standard  of  Scripture,  and  exhorted  his 
hearers  to  look  for  Salvation  to  the  means  appointed  by  Qod  in  his  Holy  Word. 
The  boldness  and  fervour  with  which  he  uttered  his  exhortations,did  not  fail  to  make 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  people,  who,  suspecting  the  delusions  to  which 
they  had  been  so  long  subject,  were  ready  to  johi  any  person,  especially  one  whose 
character  for  integrity  stood  so  high  as  Luther's,  in  throwing  off  a  yoke  which  they 
were  scarcely  able  to  bear.   Still,  as  he  enlarged  his  reading  in  order  to  support  the 
tenets  he  had  advanced,  he  discovered  some  new  abuse  or  error  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  finding  his  opinions  greedily  hearkened  to,  he  promulgated  them  by 
writing,  discourses,  and  conferences,  and  thus  daily  increased  the  number  of  his  dis- 
ciples.  The  corrupt  and  bigoted  monks,  whose  trade  he  had  attacked,  less  anxious 
for  the  disseminationof  the  truth,  than  for  the  profits  which  existing  abuses  afforded 
them,  traduced  his  character  with  the  greatest  malignity,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  indignatton  of  the  populace  against  him.    Luther,  however,  was  not  to  be  ter- 
rified ;  he  found  a  large  body  of  the  people  adherbg  to  his  doctrines,  and  he  was 
content,  in  their  behalf,  to  go  through  evil  as  well  as  good  report ;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  publicly  to  declare,  that  if  the  pope  and  cardinals  entertained  the  same 
opinions  with  his  opponents,  and  set  up  any  authority  against  the  Scriptures,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  Rome  itself  was  the  very  seat  of  antichrist,  and  that  it 
would  be  happy  for  those  countries  which  should  separate  themselves  from  her. 
Thus  commenced  that  glorious  Reformation  which  roused  men  from  the  fatal 
lethargy  and  darkness  fai  which  they  had  so  long  been  sleepmg :  and,  in  a  little  time, 
all  Saxony  J  all  Germany  y  all  JS^rope  were  filled  with  the  voice  of  the  wise  and  fear- 
less Luther.   He  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  the  Pope  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  in 
the  year  1518,  but  obtained  permission  to  plead  his  cause  at  Awgtburg :  tliis  cause 
admitted  of  no  compromise.*,  and  he  was  accordingly  excommunicated  two  years 
afterwards.    He  threw  off  his  monastic  habit,  a.d.  1524,  and  married  in  the  fol- 
lowhig  year.    A  diet  was  held  at  Spires,  a.d.  1520,  at  which  a  decree  was  passed, 
deehuing  it  to  be  unlawful  to  introduce  any  change  in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or 
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worship  of  the  establiehed  religion,  before  the  detenninatlons  of  a  goocral  council 
were  known.  This  decree  was  exceedingly  revolting  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
(Luther's  faithfiil  friend),  and  to  many  otiier  princes,  as  well  as  to  the  deputies  of 
14  imperial  cities,  who,  in  a  body,  when  they  found  their  arguments  and  remon- 
strances of  no  avail,  entered  their  solemn  protest  against  it,  on  the  19th  of  April  in 
the  same  year,  appalling  to  the  Emperor  of  6^-77ian^and  a  future  council.  On  this 
account  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Prof ef^an^«,which,from  this  period 
has  been  applied  to  all  sects,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  who  have 
separated  themselves  from  the  Romish  church.  Luther  died  A.  d.  1546,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Wittenberg  with  the  greatest  honours. 

27.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  states  into  which  Germany  is  at  present 
divided,  it  will  be  found  uet^ful  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  its  constitution,  as  it 
existed  for  several  centuries  prior  to  the  present  age.  It  consisted  formerly  of  300 
states,  large  and  small,  governed  by  secular  or  ecclesiastical  princes,  each  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  but  subject  to  the  emperor  as  the  head  of  the  great  federal 
body  into  which  they  were  united,  and  to  certain  laws  enacted  at  different  times  for 
the  common  advantage.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of  free  cities  distri- 
buted over  the  country,  and  a  class  of  nobles,  chiefly  in  Sicabitiy  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  i?7itn«,  who,  without  enjoying  the  title  of  princes,  acknowledged  no  superior  but 
the  emperor.  Almost  all  these  states  had  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  the  free 
imperial  cities  excepted.  One  of  the  temporal  princes  enjoyed  the  rank  of  king,  viz. 
the  king  of  Bohemia  (Le.  of  Austria) ;  the  rest  were  dukes,  landgraves,  margraves, 
prmccs,  counts,  &c. ;  the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  archbishops,  bishops,  provosts, 
and  abbots.  The  Emperor  might  be  of  any  family,  Roman  Catholic  or  Lutheran : 
he  was  at  first  chosen  by  the  princes  at  large ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  they 
found  it  more  convenient  to  depute  their  votes  t4)  certain  representatives,  called 
Electors,  who  eventually  took  upon  themselves  the  nomination,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  their  constituents.  These  Electors  were  nme  in  number,  viz. 
The  Elector  of  K<Bln(oTCologne)  TheElector  of  Brunsunck-LtmdmrgifiT Hanover) 
Triert  (or  Treves)  Brandenburg  (or  Pruttia) 

Maynz  (or  Mayence)  Saxony 

The  Palatinate  BoKoria 

and  Bohetnia  (or  Auttria), 

The  emperor  could  not  increase  the  number  of  electors,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  states :  neither  could  he,  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  interfere  in  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  make  war  or  peace,  raise  levies,  impose  taxes,  alter  the  coinage, 
build  forts,  nor  determine  religious  disputes.  He  was  crowned  at  Franlifort,  and 
enjoyed  many  privileges,  such  as  granting  titles  to  dukes,  princes,  counts,  barons, 
pfalzgraves,  &c.,  confirming  universities  in  their  privileges,  giving  flefe,  and  decid- 
ing all  disputes  amongst  the  states  concerning  precedence.  The  title  of  emperor 
dated  from  Charlemagne,  in  800 ;  the  rank  was  elective,  and  was  enjoyed  at  dif- 
ferent periods  by  distinct  lines  of  princes ;  but  Austria  had  the  honour  of  possessing 
it  after  the  year  1438.  The  government  of  the  whole  empire  was  vested  in  the  em- 
peror, and  ^e  sovereigns  of  each  separate  state ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  an  imperial 
convocation,  called  a  Diet,  was  summoned.  At  this  Diet,  tlie  states  were  divided 
into  three  imperial  colleges :  the  first,  called  tlie  electoral  college,  was  composed  of 
the  electors ;  the  second,  styled  the  princely  college,  consisted  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  the  imperial  prelates,  the  imperial  counts,  and  lords ;  the  third,consisted  for^ 
merly  of  fifty,  but  latterly  of  six,  imperial  cities.  Each  of  these  colleges  assembled 
separately,  and  their  decisions  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  votes :  a  decree  of  all 
three,  when  ratified  by  the  emperor,  was  called  an  imperial  decree,  and  became  the 
law  of  the  whole  confederation.  In  so  rapid  a  sketch  as  the  present,  it  is  not  possible 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  states  composing  this  extensive  empire,and  tliis  more 
especially,  as  it  was,  at  different  times,  differently  divided.  But  there  is  one  partition 
of  it,  into  thirteen  great  divisions,  wluch  is  too  frequently  alluded  to  in  history,  to  be 
past  over  in  silence,  although,  generally  speakmg,  it  is  now  but  little  heard  of.  Nine 
of  these  great  divisions  were  called  Circles,  four  of  wliich  were  in  the  Western,  three 
in  tlie  central,  and  two  in  the  Eastern,  part  of  the  country  :  the  four  Western  were, 
I.  Westphalia,  2,Loioer  Rhine,  3.  Upper  RMne,  4,Sioabia;  the  three  central  were, 
6,LowerSaxony,  6,Franconia,  7, Bavaria-,  the  two  Eastern  were,  8.  Upper  Saxony, 
d,A  ustria.  The  four  other  great  divisions,  which  did  not  bear  the  names  of  Circles , 
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were  likewiBe  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country ;  their  names  were,  10.  Bohemia^ 
11.  MonxciOy  12.  SUeria,  13.  Lusatia.    On  the  breaking  np  of  the  old  confedera- 
tion, daring  the  present  century,  a  great  number  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  empire 
were  deprived  of  their  rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  the  power  of  legislating  for 
their  diminntive  states,  levying  troops,  and  appointing  judges.     From  reigning 
sovereigns,  these  princes  descended  to  the  rank  of  nobles ;  and  holding  no  longer 
immediately  of  the  emperor,  they  were  technically  said  to  have  become  mediatised. 
28.  We  must  now  take  a  brief  review  of  the  States,  into  which  Qermany  is  at 
present  divided.    In  the  North  Western  part  of  the  country,  is  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover^  extending,  in  a  general  way,  from  the  NetJierlcmds  to  the  JSlbe ;  tlie  Grand 
lyachy  of  Oldenburg  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  irafiot?er,being  washed  on  the 
other  by  the  sea :  to  the  E.  of  the  Elbe  are  the  two  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg- 
Sekwerin  and  Strelitz.  Beyond  these  last,  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  the  country, 
is  the  kingdom  of  Pruttia,  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  Germany  into  what  once 
formed  a  part  of  Poland :  there  is  likewise  a  great  portion  of  territory  belonging  to 
the  king  of  PnutiOy  which  is  situated  on  the  Rhine  and  is  hence  distinguished  as 
Mtdne-Pruuia',  it  lies  between  the  Netherlands  on  tlie  West,  and  Hanover,  Heue- 
Cauelf  and  Nastau,  on  the  East.    The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  situated  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Elbey  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany,    The  empire  of  Austria,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  German  States,  occupies  tlie  South  Eastern  part  of  the  country, 
beyond  the  limits  of  which  it  extends  a  very  considerable  way ;  it  includes,  besides 
its  federal  possessions,  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary,  GcUicia,  Sclavonia,  Croatia, 
JDalmaHa,  and  Lotnbardy-  Venice.  In  the  South-Wcstem  part  of  Germany  are  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,the  kingdom  of  WurtemJntrg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baelen,  and 
the  two  little  principalities  of  HoTiemollem.    The  petty  states  of  the  confederation 
may  be  described  as  lying  generally  betwixt  the  22A{n«,  the  itfo^,  the  Saale  (which, 
we  have  seen  above  is  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe),  and  the  We$er,  but  more  especially 
about  the  upper  parts  of  these  rivers :  they  are  confined  on  the  N.  by  Hanover,  on 
the  E.  by  Prueeia  and  Saxony,  on  the  S.  by  Bacaria  and  Baden,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Bhtne-Pruiriaytaid,  unitedly  include  about  the  same  extent  of  territory  as  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover.    The  chief  amongst  these  petty  states  are  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesec'Ikamutadt,  the  Duchy  of  Nauau,the  Electorate  of  Heue-Catsel,  the  Grand 
Duchies  of  Saxe-Gotha,9nd  of  Saxe-  Weimar ,  and  the  Diichy  oiBrunfusick.  Besides 
these  little  governments,  there  are  the  four  free  cities  of  FranJifort,  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, and  Lubeck,  each  of  which  has  a  vote  in  the  German  Diet :  the  three  last  are 
frequently  called  the  Hanse  Taums,  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  £ran«a,signifylng  a 
league.    This  league  was  formed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  chief  commercial 
towns  of  Gemumy,  in  order  to  defend  their  property  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
nobles,  to  secure  their  mutual  independence,  to  clear  the  seas  from  pirates,  and  the 
highways  from  robbers.    In  the  course  of  time  they  were  joined  by  various  other 
cities  and  towns,  till  their  number  amounted  to  64,  and  they  were  capable  of  con- 
ducting naval  operations  on  a  large  scale.    Lubeek  was  always  considered  the 
capital,  or  place  of  assembly  for  the  deputies  of  the  Hanseatic  League :  ordinary 
meetings  were  held  once  in  three,  and  extraordinary  meetings  once  in  ten,  years, 
to  admit  new  members,  and  to  transact  the  other  business  of  the  federal  body. 

29.  The  following  table  presents,  at  one  view,  the  amount  of  territory  of  each 
state  composing  the  German  confederation,  their  population,  number  of  votes  at 
the  Diet,  thehr  chief  cities,  and  also  the  population  of  the  latter.  The  two  Duchies 
of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and  of  I^txemburg,  are  added,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  anity  of  the  body,  although,  as  has  been  stated  above,  they  form  no 
part  of  Germany,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term. 


Territory 

Estimated  «  « 

Estimated 

Names  of  the  States. 

in 

Population  J  ^ 

Chief  Cities. 

Population 

Sq.  Miles. 

in  1821. 

1 

in  1821. 

AnkaU-Bernbwrg,J>xkchyof 

218 

37,000 

Berhburg    - 

4,800 

AnhdU-Cothen,  Duchy  of 

202 

32,500 

1 

Cothen 

5,000 

Anhalt-Deuau,  Duchy  of 

233 

62,900 

1 

Dessau 

9,600 

Austria,  Emp.  of  (excluding 

her  foreign  tej^itones)  -» 

00,300 

9,482;200 

4 

Vienm 

27Q,000 
((Km(^mfe4) 
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Territory' Estimated 

-:§ 

Estimated 

Names  of  the  states. 

in 

Population 

£S 

Chief  Cities. 

Population 

Sq.MUes. 

in  1821. 

^i 

in  1821. 

Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of - 

4,350 

1,000,000 

3 

CarUruhe    - 

16,000 

Bavaria,  Kingdom  of      - 

22,850 

3,660,000 

4 

Munich 

63,000 

Bremen,Townof    - 

63 

48,500 

1 

Bremen 

88,000 

Brunnoich,  Duchy  of      - 

953 

209,600 

2 

Brunswick  - 

32,000 

FrasQtfart,  Town  of 

26 

73,400 

1 

Franlifort    - 

60,000 

Hamburg,  Town  of 

116 

129,800 

1 

Hamburg     - 

115,000 

Hannover,  Kingdom  of     - 

11,500 

1,305,400 

4 

Hanover 

25,000 

HestcCassd,  Blectorate  of 

2,442 

567,900 

3 

Cassel  - 

21,000 

2,285 

619,500 

3 

Darmstadt  - 

15,000 

HeitC'Homburg,  Landg.  of 

57 

20,000 

1 

3,000 

Hohemollen^Hechingen, 

Principality  of     - 

67 

14,500 

1 

2,600 

Holienzollem  -  Sigmarin- 

gen,  Principality  of     - 

211 

36,600 

1 

Signutringen 

800 

HoUtein  and  Lauenbwrg, 

Duchies  of  - 

3,210 

360,000 

3 

Oluckstadt  . 

6,200 

LUhtenstein,  Princip.  of  - 

74 

6,600 

1 

Vaduz 

700 

JAppe-Betmold,  Fy.  of    - 

464 

69,100 

1 

Betmold      - 

2,400 

LippeSchaumburg,  Py.  of 

133 

24,000 

1 

Buckeburg  - 

2,100 

LubeeJt,  Town  of     -        - 

53 

40,700 

1 

Lubeck 

26,500 

Jjtixemburg,  Grand  Dy.  of 

1,814 

255,600 

3 

Luxemburg  - 

9,400 

Mecklenbwrg  -  Sekicerin, 

Grand  Duchy  of  - 

3,772 

358,000 

2 

Schwerin     - 

10,200 

Mecldehburg  -  StrelUz, 

Grand  Duchy  of  - 

578 

71,800 

StrelUs        ' 

6,800 

Nauau,  Duchy  of  - 

1,273 

302,800 

Wubaden    - 

5,200 

Oldenburg,  Grand  Dy.  of. 

1,780 

217,800 

5,100 

Prussia,  Km.  of  (excluding 

her  foreign  territories) 

65,100 

7,923,400 

Berlin 

185,000 

Reust,  Py.  of  (elderBranch) 

81 

22,300 

Ghreiz  - 

6,200 

Beuss,'  Py.   of  (younger 

Branches)    -        -        - 

242 

52,200 

ScKteiz 

4,600 

Saxe^Coburg,  Duchy  of  - 

367 

80,000 

Coburg 

7,700 

Saxe-Ootha,  Duchy  of    - 

990 

185,700 

Ootha 

11,600 

Saxe-HiUUmrghausen.'Dy.of 

167 

29,700 

Hildhurghauien 

8,000 

Saxe-Meinungen,  Dy.  of 

268 

64,400 

Meinungen 

4,200 

Saxe-Weimar,  Gd.  Dy.  of 

888 

201,000 

Weimar 

8,500 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of 

4,400 

1,200,000 

Dresden 

50,000 

ScJacarzhurg-RudoUtadt, 

Principality  of    - 

320 

53,900 

Rudolstadt  - 

4,100 

SckwarshurgSondenhausen, 

Principality  of    - 

172 

46,100 

3,100 

Waldeek,  PrincipaUty  of - 

298 

51,900 

Corbaeh 

1,600 

6,170 

1,895,600 

Stuttgard    - 

27,600 

Totals    -    -    - 

198,427 

80,189,200 

70 

30.  The  uniyeroities  of  Oermany  were  formerly  SO  (or  rather  37)  in  number, 
but  they  are  now  only  21 ;  of  these  thirteen  are  Protestant,  six  Roman  Catholic, 
and  two  partly  Protestant  and  partly  Roman  Catholic.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents at  them  is  about  10,000 ;  Gottingen  being  by  fax  the  most  numerously 
attended,  havhig  nearly  one  eighth  part  of  the  whole.  Tbeur  names,  and  those  of 
the  States  to  which  they  belong,  are 

Protestant.  Roman  Catholic. 


Berlin,  in  Prussia » 
JBrUmgen,  in  Bavaria, 


Preyburg,  in  Baden. 
Landshut,  in  Bavaria^ 
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Protestant. 

Giesten,  in  Heite'Darmstadt, 
CfUtingerty  in  Hanover. 

Heidelberg^  in  Baden. 

JenOj  in  Saxe-Weimar, 

Kid,  in  HoUtein, 

Leiptic,  in  Saxony. 

Marburg^  in  Heue-CoiseL 

Jiostoekfin.  MecJdenburg-Sehwenn. 

Tubingen^  in  Wtirtemburg. 


Boman  Catholic. 


Paderbomf  in  Bhine^Pnutia. 
Wurzburg,  in  Bavaria. 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 


Bonn,  in  Bhine-Prwiia, 
Bretlau,  in  Prussia. 


31.  Thb  Kingdom  of  Hanoyeb  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  on  the  N.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  R.  JElbe,  on  the  E.  by 
this  river  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  on  the  S.  by  the  Duchy  oif  Brunstmck, 
and  some  of  the  other  Petty  States,  and  by  Bhine-Prussia.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  provinces  or  governments,  viz.  Hanover,  Hildesheim,  Luneburg,  Stade,  Os- 
nabruek,  Aurich,  and  KUsusthal.  Hanover  is  an  hereditary  kingdom^  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  being  limited  to  the  male  line.  Until  tlie  accession  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Honcmer  was  dependant  upon  Bngland ;  having 
been  govenicd  by  a  Viceroy,  who  in  important  affairs  received  his  orders  from  the 
King  in  London,  where  the  Sovereign  was  assisted  by  a  Hanoverian  council.  But 
though  it  formed  for  more  than  a  century  a  part  of  the  British  Bmpire,  it  has 
ondeigone  no  political  incorporation  with  its  great  associate :  indeed,  there  have 
been  several  instances  of  the  same  prince  having  made  peace  as  Sovereign  of  Hor 
nacer,  and  continued  at  war  as  King  of  England.  At  the  Gennan  Diet  the  king 
of  Hanover  occupies  the  fifth  rank,  taking  precedence  of  all  other  potentates, 
except  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  His  power  is  not  unlimited,  but 
has  a  counterpoise  in  the  states,  which  consist  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  depu- 
ties of  the  towns ;  and  without  their  consent  no  tax  can  be  levied,  or  new  law 
made.  Tlie  Lutheran  is  the  prevailing  religion  in  Hanover ',  but  complete  tolera- 
tion is  granted  to  aU  sects.  The  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  is  also  called  Hano- 
ver, and  is  situated  on  the  R.  ISne  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Weser.  To  the 
S.  of  it  higher  up  the  same  river  is  Gottingen,  famed  for  its  university,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  all  Oermany.  To  the  N.  E.  of  it  is  Ooslar,  situ- 
ated neartibe  famous  mountain  of  the  Harz-,  and  the  place  where,  it  is  pretended, 
the  monk  Berthold  Schwartz,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  invented  gunpowder. 
The  other  chief  towns  are,  ^^austhid,  Luneburg,  Osnabruck,  and  Emden, 

32.  The  Kingdom  of  P&usaiA  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  electorate  of 
Hessa-Cassd,  the  duchy  oi Brunswick,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  the  two  grand 
duchies  of  MeeJdenburg,  on  the  N.  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  £.  by  the  Kingdom 
ofPoUmd,  on  the  S.  by  the  Empire  of  Austria,  the  Kingdom  of  Saaony,faid  some 
of  the  Petty  States.  This  is  the  main  body  of  the  monarchy ;  but  there  is  another 
portion  of  it  in  the  Western  part  of  Germany,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bkine,  from  Bvngen  near  Maynz,  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers  MHiaai  and  Leek : 
this  pcntion  of  the  Prussian  territory,  called  Bhine-Prussia,  touches  to  the  N. 
npon  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  to  the  W.  upon  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  S.  upon  the  kingdom  of  Prance,  and  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  to  the  £.  upon 
several  of  the  Petty  States.  The  whole  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  includes  a 
superfieial  extent  of  83.300  square  miles ;  and  a  population  (aa  estimated  in  1821) 
of  9^668,100  sools.  It  is  divided  into  10  provinces,  seven  of  which  appertain  to 
the  main  body  of  territory,  and  three  to  the  diqointed  part  lymg  along  the  Bhine. 
The  names  of  these  ]m>vinces,  together  with  their  chief  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
popnlationof  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 
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Kingdom  of  Saxony- 

--Empire  of  Austria. 

Estimated 

ProYinces. 

Cities  or  Towns. 

Population, 

i\ 

in  1821. 

/-  East,  or  Ducal  Pruuia- 

Kcenigsberg     - 

61,000 

Wett  Pruma 

Dantzig 

54,000 

g" 

Pomerania    -        -        - 

Stettin    ' 

25,000 

1    ^ 

Po»w    .        .        -        - 

Posen     - 

19,000 

0 

5t/e«a  .        .        -        - 

Bretlau  -        -        - 

78,000 

3 

Berlin    - 

185,000 

S 

V  Saxony  -        -        -        - 

Magdeburg     - 

87,000 

E     '^t 

'  TTcrtpAoZia    - 

2lfttn«<er  - 

18,000 

Weste: 
or 

Territo 

Juliert,  Cleveif  and  J5ery 
^  Lower  JRHne 

Cologne  -        -        - 
Aix^lorChapelle 

54,000 
27,000 

33.  Besides  these,  Pruuia  possesses  some  small  di^ointed  portions  of  territory, 
which  are  intermixed  with  the  Petty  States,  as  well  as  tlie  nominal  sovereignty  of 
Neitfchatel,  although  the  latter  is  acknowledged  as  a  Sunu  canton.  The  govern- 
ment oiPnutia  is  an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  king  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  or 
cabinet,  on  a  similar  footing  to  that  in  our  own  country ;  but  there  is  no  repre- 
sentative assembly :  he  holds  the  second  rank  at  the  Qerman  Diet.  The  religion 
of  tlie  royal  family,  and  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  is  the  Calvinistic ;  but 
Christians  of  all  denominations  are  t()lerated,  and  admitted,  on  an  equal  footing, 
to  public  employments.  The  year  1817  (the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Reforma- 
tion) was  remarkable  for  the  union  of  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  of  the  Pruman 
dominions,  and  of  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  into  one  religious  community, 
under  the  name  of  Evangelical  Cliristians.  Berlin,  the  metropolis  of  Pruttia,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Europe,  is  situated  on  tlie  Spree,  which  is  a 
small  river,  falling  into  the  Havd,  and  so  joining  the  Blbe.  It  is  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  residence  of  the  King,  who,  however,  occasionally  retires  to 
his  palace  at  Potsdam,  a  few  miles  to  the  W.  of  Berlin,  on  the  R.  Haceh 

34.  Ths  Kingdom  of  Saxoky  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  Kby  the  kingdom 
of  Pruuia,  on  the  S.  by  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  on  the  W.  by  some  of  tiie  Petty 
States.  It  is  divided  into  the  five  circles  or  provinces  of  Meiuen,  Leipsic,  JErzge- 
birge,  Vogtland,  and  Lutatia.  The  government  of  Saxony  is  monarchial,  but  the 
king  shares  the  legislative  power  with  the  states;  these  are  divided  into  two  houses, 
the  nobility  and  clergy  in  one,  and  the  deputies  of  the  provinces  and  towns  in  the 
other.  The  king  of  Saxony  holds  the  fourth  rank  in  the  Germanie  confederation. 
Saxony  is  the  birth-place  of  the  Reformation,  and  therefore,  the  great  migority  of 
its  population  is  Lutheran ;  but  the  reigning  family  have  been  Catholics  for  the 
last  130  years,  one  of  Hs  members  having  abjured  the  refonned  creed  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  Poland,  The  language  which  is  spoken  in  Saxony,  is  reckoned  the  most 
pure  and  correct  of  all  the  <&alecta  of  Gemumy.  Dretden,  the  metropolis  of  the 
kmgdom,is  beautifully  situated  on  the  R.  JElbe,  atlts  junction  with  the  Weiueritz, 
To  the  N.  W.  of  it,  on  the  borders  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony, is  Le^nie,  so 
fiimous  for  the  dreadful  battie  foaght  near  it,  A.  d.  1813,  which  delivered  Genmmy 
from  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte :  it  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  tiie  two  little 
rivers,  Pleisse  and  JEUter,  which  run  into  the  Saale,  and  so  into  the  Elbe.  It  is 
the  chief  commercial  city  in  the  interior  of  Oermany,  behig  the  great  mart  for  the 
literature  of  the  country ;  its /air«  are  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  from  all  nations,  but  in  these  it  is  rivalled  by  FranJfort,  already  described 
as  one  of  the  towns  connected,  in  a  manner,  with  the  Hanseatic  league. 

35.  The  Eicpirb  op  Austria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony 
and  Prussia  and  the  empire  of  Bu$sia,  on  the  E.  by  the  hitter  country  and  by  the 
empire  of  Turkey,on  the  S.  likewise  by  Turkey,hj  the  Adriatic  Sea,BBd  the  Italian 
states  to  the  S.  of  the  Po,  on  the  W.  by  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  and  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Bavaria,    These  limits  include  tbe  whole  of  its  foreign  possessions,  and 
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eompreheod  a  territory  of  197,000  square  miles,  the  population  of  which  was  esti- 
mated, in  1821,  at  28,701 ,100  souls.  It  is  divided  mto  15  provinces,  the  names  of 
vliicb,  together  with  their  chief  cities,  and  the  estimated  population  of  tlie  latter, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Provinces. 


I 


Archduchy  of  Austria,    includingi 

Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  and  I 

Salzburg  -        -        -        -        -J 

Kingdom  of  Bohemia    -        -        - 

Margrovate  of  Morama,  including^ 

Austrian  Silesia        -        -        -J 

Duchy  of  5^yria  -        -        -        - 

Principality  of  Tyrol,  including  Vo-\ 

rarlberg    - 
Kingdom  of  Illyria,  including  Ca- 
rinthia,  Carniola,  Layhaeh,  and  >« 
Trieste    -        -        -        -        -  J 


['Kingdom  of  LoTtihardy-Venice,  in-' 

cludhig  Lombardy  (or  the  Mila- 

iq  ^  L    fi-ese),  with  the  Valtellina  &  Venice 

2  r  Kingdom  of  Hungary  -  -  - 
.§  ••  I  Kingdom  of  Sclavonia  -  -  - 
kSi  Principality  of  Trantylvania  - 
^5  j  Kingdom  of  Croatia  -  -  - 
tS  ^  I  Kingdom  of  JDahnatia  -  .  . 
^      I  The  Military  Bounds  (Militargriinze) 

.1  ;;  TKingdom  of  Oalieia        ... 


:} 


^  ^  l^Buhwina 


Chief  Cities. 


Vienna 

Prague 
Brunn 
Grtetz 
Innsbruck 

Trieste 


Milan  - 


Buda  and  Pest     - 


Hennanstadt 
Agroju 
Zara   - 
Petencardein 

Lemberg 

Czemountz  - 


Estimated 

Population 

in  1821. 


270,000 

84,000 
30,000 
30,000 
10,000 

36,000 


138,000 

85,000 

9,000 

18,000 

17,000 

8,000 

4,000 

45,000 

6,000 


36.  The  government  of  i42<4f7'ia is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  absolute  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  provinces,  but  modified  in  others :  the  Emperor,  who  is  at  the  head  of  it, 
onites  in  himself  all  the  rights  of  unlimited  sovereignty,  excepting  such  as  he  shares 
with  the  representatives  of  Hungary,  Tyrol,aad  a  few  other  provinces.  The  esta- 
blished religion  is  the  Homan  Catholic, but  general  toleration  is  granted,  and  members 
of  the  Protestant  and  Greek  churches  are  numerous  in  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
and  Seiacania.  The  admhiistration  of  the  whole  empire  centres  iu  Vienna,  and  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  boards,  under  the  names  of  councils,  chanceries,  and  con- 
ferences. The  Emperor  a!  Austria  presides  at  the  Qerman  Diet.  Vienna  (or  Wien 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Germans)  the  great  metropolis  of  his  dominions,  is  situated  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  Danube,  about  two  miles  from  it,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
little  riven  Wien  and  Alser:  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  In  Europe,  and  is 
remarfcable  for  the  gaiety  and  sprightliness  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor,  who,  however,  has  a  favourite  palace  2XSc)wnbninn  to  the 
west  of  the  city,  whither  he  frequently  retires.  The  ancient  city  of  Prague,  the 
capital  of  Bohemia,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
aniversity,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Germany:  it  has  been  frequently  exposed  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  particuhirly  in  the  I5th  century,  during  the  persecution  of  John 
Hasa  and  his  fi>Ilowers,  whose  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
however  well  founded,  was  premature  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Presburg  is 
Mtnated  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  30  miles  to  the  £.  of  Viemm; 
it  was  declared  the  capital  of /ftin^arya1)0ut  300  years  ago,  and  the  kings  are  still 
crowned  here,  though  Buda  is  now  the  seat  of  government.  The  latter  city  (called 
Of  en  by  tlie  natives)  likewise  stands  on  the  Danube,  but  on  its  right  bank ;  opposite 
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to  it  is  the  city  of  Petty  with  wliich  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats :  Buda  is  the 
residence  of  the  Viceroy,  but  Pest  is  the  seat  of  the  high  courts  of  justice,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  Diet.  Trieste  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
possesses  considerable  importance  from  its  being  the  only  sea-port  of  any  conaequenee 
for  the  whole  extent  of  the  Aiutrian  dominions,  from  Tyrol  to  Transylcama :  Venice^ 
though  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  an  Austrian  sea-port  since  1B14,  does  not, 
from  its  distance  and  situation,  interfere  with  the  trade  of  Trieste.  Venice  is  like- 
wise situated  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which,  from  it,  is  now  generally  called 
the  Gulf  qf  Venice;  it  is  built  on  a  collection  of  small  islands,  reputed  72  In  number, 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  shallows  from  6  to  8  feet  deep :  this  position  in  the 
midst  of  water,  gives  it  a  singular  appearance  at  a  distance,  its  domes,  spires, 
churches,  and  public  buildings,  appearing  to  the  spectator  to  float  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  waves.  It  was  founded  A.  d.  421,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  very  power- 
ful republic.  The  government,  which  was  at  first  democratic,  became  in  1247  a 
settled  aristocracy,  the  chief  officer  bearing  the  title  of  Doge.  It  was  for  some  time 
the  most  commercial  city  in  the  world,  and  public  banks  were  first  adopted  here; 
but  it  lias  now  lost  all  its  importance,  and  presents  but  a  melancholy  shadow  of  its 
former  magnificence;  its  population,  in  1821,  was  estimated  at  110,000.  In  1797, 
tlie  Venetian  States  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Atutria,  whose  possessions  in 
Italy  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Loinbardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  from  its 
two  great  component  parts,  Xoi;i&ar<Zy  and  Venice,  The  name  of  Xam&ortty,  though 
propc>rly  applicable  only  to  the  Vale  of  the  Po,  is  commonly  given  to  the  whole 
tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Alps  and  tlie  Apennines,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland  to  Tuscany.  It  corresponds  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Gallia  Cisal- 
puia  of  the  Romans,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  Lombards,  who  conquered  it  in 
the  sixth  centur^*^,  and  retained  it  under  the  form  of  a  kingdom  till  the  eighth :  it 
comprehends  the  province  of  Milan,  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  together 
with  parts  of  Piedmont,  Venice  and  the  Papal  States,hnt  of  late  years  the  name  has 
been  more  especitilly  applied  to  the  province  of  Milan  alone.  The  city  of  ATtZoii,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Lomhardo-Venetian  kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  R.  Olona,  near 
its  junction  with  tlie  Southern  Lambro;  its  cathedral  is  reckoned  the  grandest  and 
most  imposing  specimen  of  gothic  architecture  existing,  and  next  to  St  Peter's  of 
Ronie,  and  St.  Paurs  oi  London,  is  the  finest  church  in  Europe. 

37.  The  Kingdom  op  Bavaria  is  bounded  on  the  E.and  8.  by  the  empire  of 
Austria,  on  the  W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg  and  the  Grand  Duchies  of 
Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  on  the  N:  by  several  of  the  Petty  States.  It  is 
divided  into  eight  circles,  or  provinces,  the  names  of  which,  together  with  tlieir 
chief  cities,  and  the  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 


EsUmated 

Provinces. 

Chief  Cities 

Population 
in  1821. 

Isar         -        - 

. 

. 

Munich  - 

". 

63,000 

Lower  Danube 

- 

- 

Passau  - 

- 

- 

11,000 

Regen      - 

- 

- 

. 

- 

24,000 

IJ^pper  Danube 

- 

- 

Augsburg 

- 

- 

33,000 

Jiezat      - 

- 

- 

Anspaeh 

- 

- 

15,000 

f/pper  Mayn    - 

- 

- 

Bayreuth 

• 

- 

11,000 

iMiter  Mayn    - 

- 

. 

Wurzburg 

- 

- 

21,000 

Rhine      - 

• 

• 

Speyer   - 

" 

" 

6,000 

The  last  of  these  provinces  is  di^ointed  from  the  main  body  of  the  Bacarian 
territory ;  it  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  Rhine,  and  borders  upon  France,  Rhine-Prussia, 
Baden,  and  Jfesse-Darmstadt.  Its  chief  town,  Speyer,0T  Spires,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  is  situated  on  the  Rhine,  and  is  chiefly  famed  from  its  having  been  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  the  old  German  Diet.  Mvmc1i,0T  Mihiclien,  as  the  Gemums 
call  it,  the  metropolis  of  Bavaria,  and  oelebrattnl  fur  its  cultivation  of  the  liberal 
sciences,  stands  on  the  bank.s  of  the  R.  Iser,  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  is 
a  tributary  of  the  Danube:  it  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the 
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king,  who  has  also  a  fiivonrite  palace  near  the  city,  named  Nimpkenburg,  Regem- 
turg,  known  also  by  the  name  of  Ratisbonf  is  situated  on  the  8.  bank  of  theZMrm^, 
tnd  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  Diet  of  Germany 
from  1662  till  the  extmction  of  that  body  in  1805. — ^The  government  of  Bavaria  is 
aeonstitntional  monarchy,hereditary  in  the  nude  line.  The  parliament  is  composed 
of  two  honses;  the  first  of  which  consists  of  tlie  Royal  Family,  the  great  officers  of 
ftate,  the  superior  clergy,  and  the  mediatised  nobles ;  these  are  called  the  counsel* 
lore  of  the  realm :  the  other  house  is  composed  of  deputies  from  the  body  of  the 
people.  Hie  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  sects  liave  free 
toleration.    The  king  of  Bavaria  takes  the  third  rank  in  the  German  Diet. 

38.  Thb  Kingdou  op  Wurtbmburo  is  bonnded  on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  S.  by  the  republic  of  Strntzerland  and  the  grand  ducliy  of 
Baden,  on  the  W.  and  N.  likewise  by  the  latter  state :  it  nearly  surrounds  the 
two  principalities  of  Hohenxollem,  It  is  divided  into  four  circles,  or  provinces, 
tlie  names  and  chief  towns  of  which,  with  the  population  of  the  latter,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table : 


Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Estimated 

Population 

in  1821. 

Neehar    .       -        .        - 
Sehicarziedld  -        -        - 
Jaxt        -        •        .        - 
JDamtbe  .... 

till 
1    1    1   1 
1   1    1    1 

27,600 
8,000 
2,500 

11,000 

The  government  of  Wurtemlmrg  is  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  tlie  executive 
power  ia  vested  in  the  king,  controlled  by  a  representative  Iwdy.  The  majority  of 
the  people  profess  the  Lutheran  religion,  but  all  sects  arc  tolerated.  The  king 
liolds  the  sixth  place  iu  the  German  Diet.  Stuttgard,  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  NisselbacJi,  not  far  from  injunction  witli  the 
Neehar ;  it  Is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  king.  Higher  up 
the  Neckar,  is  Tntingen,  famed,  as  well  as  Stuttgard,  for  its  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts. 


CHAPTER  X. 


GALLIA. 


1.  GALLIA*  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the 
Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Alps,  as  far  as  M.  S.  Oothard,  whence 
a  hne  to  the  issue  of  tlie  Rhine  from  the  i.  of  Constance, 
and  tlie  subsequent  course  of  that  river,  separated  it  from 

I  Unde  tot  allatoe  segetes?  quoe  silva  carinas 
Texuit?  underudis  tantotironejuventus 
£xnicuit,senioquc  iterum  vemante  rcsumsit 
Gailia  bis  fractas  Alpino  vnlnrre  vires  ? 

Claudian.  in  I.  StU.  I,  310. 
M  2 
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Germany.  It  thus  contained,  in  addition  to  the  modem  king- 
dom of  France,  the  little  county  of  Nice,  the  Western  half  of 
Switzerland,  and  such  parts  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
as  are  W.  and  S.  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  also  called  Gallia 
Transalpina*^  or  Ulterior',  Gallia  Comata"*,  Galatia*  by  the 
Greeks,  and  Celtica  ^  by  the  natives.  It  was  originally  di- 
vided amongst  three  great  nations  ^,  the  Celtffi,  Belgce,  and 
Aquitani.  The  Celtai  inhabited  the  middle  of  the  country, 
and  were  separated  from  their  Northern  neighbours,  the 
Belgse,  by  Sequana  fl.,  Matrona  fl.,  and  Vocesus  M. ;  to  the 
S.  the  Garumna  fl.  was  the  limit  between  them  and  the  Aqui- 
tani, whose  tenitory  is  sometimes  called  Armorica.  This 
extent  of  the  Celtse  includes  the  Roman  conquest  in  South 
Eastern  Gaul,  which  they  designated  by  the  name  of  Provin- 
cia**,  (whence  the  modern  Provence,)  with  the  occasional 
epithets  of  Nostra  or  GuUia ;  it  was  also  called  Braccata ", 
from  a  peculiar  dress  worn  by  the  inhabitants,  whilst  tlie 
remainder  of  Transalpine  Gaul  was  termed  Comata*®,  from 
the  people  wearing  their  hair  long. 

2.  The  CeltiB  appear  to  have  greater  claims  to  being  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Gaul,  tlian  either  the  Belgffi,  said  to  be  of  German  origin,  or  the  Aquitani,  who 
arc  supposed  to  have  passed  over  from  Spain.  The  Alpis  Marltima,  reaching  to 
thn  sea,  was  certainly  the  natural  limit  of  Gaul,  but  the  ancients  appo^  generally 
to  have  considered  the  Var  Varus  fl.,  as  the  common,  although  extended  boun- 
dary between  it  and  Italy  >^ :  in  defining  it,  therefore,  regard  must  always  be  had 
to  the  time. 

3.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar,  and  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  the  four  provinces  were  more  equally  divided  as 
to  extent,  without  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  their  inhabitants.  Their  boundaries  were  then  as 
follows :  Belgica,  or  North  Eastern  Gaul,  was  separated  from 
the  Roman  province  on  the  S.,  by  a  line  runningfrom  Adula  M. 
S.  Gotliard,  through  Lemanus  L.,  to  the  K.  Arar ;  from 
Celtica,  by  the  upper  course  of  this  river,  to  Vocesus  M.,  and 
thence  by  a  N.W.  line  to  the  English  Cliannel,  near  the  mouth 
of  Samara  fl.  Somme.  Celtica,  or  Lugdunensis  as  it  was  now 
called,  from  Lugdunum  its  capital,  was  the  North  Western 
part  of  Gaul,  and  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Belgica,  on  the 

«  Liv.  XXXIX.  22.  8  Strab.  IV.  init.    Mela,  III.  2. 

!  2''''.  ^^  ^""^'ilTA  ^-  if  ^,  ,.  '  C«9ar.  Bell.  Gall.  1. 1. 

*Tacit.Annal.XI.23.    Cic.Philipp.  .  ,^   .  «  ,^ 

VIII.  9.  '  I^-  I-  2. 10. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  V.  24.  '  MeUi,  II.  4.    PUn.  III.  4. 

*°  £t  nunc  tonse  Liger,  quondam  per  coUa  decora 
Crinibus  effusis  toti  pralate  Comate.  Lvcan.  I.  443. 

'^  Hence,  Lucan, 

Mitis  Atax  Latias  gaudet  non  ferre  carinas, 

Finjfl  et  Heaperia*,  promoto  limite^  Varus.       Pharml'  1. 404, 
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S.  mostly  by  Liger  fl.,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  Ocean. 
To  the  S.  of  this  was  Aquitania^  or  South  Western  Gaul, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  a  part  of  Lugdunensis,  and  Cebenna  M., 
on  the  S.  by  Tamis  fl.,  and  tlie  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Ocean.  The  Roman  Province,  or  South  Eastern  Gaul, 
took  the  name  of  Narbonensis  from  Narbo  M artius  Narbonncy 
the  metropoUs  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  course  of  time, 
each  of  these  provinces  was  divided  into  several  others,  till  at 
length  their  number  amounted  to  17,  the  details  of  which  will 
be  found  under  the  great  divisions  just  given. 

4.  The  superficial  extent  of  these  great  provinces,  and  of  their  subdivisions,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  tahle : 


Belgica. 

Belgica  Prima  - 
Belgica  Secunda 
Germania  Prima 
Gennania  Secunda     - 
Maxima  Sequanorom  - 

Sq.  Miles. 

-  10.300 

-  17.000 

4.300 

-  11.000 

-  13.700 

Lugdunensis. 

Lugdunensis  Prbna 
Lugdunensis  Secunda 
Lugdunensis  Tertia  - 
Lugdunensis  Quarta 

Narbonensis. 

Narbonensis  Prima  - 
Narbonensis  Secunda 
Viennensis       -        -        - 
Alpes  Graioe  et  Penninie  - 
Alpes  MaritimaB 

Sq.  Miles. 

11.000 

8.000 

16.800 

12.600 

49.900 

10.900 
4.000 

10.000 
3  300 

Aquitania. 

.Aqnitania  Prima 
.Aquitania  Secunda     - 
iiOTempopulana 

67.200 

-  24.300 

-  17.600 

-  10.700 

62.500 

3.000 

31.200 

Summary. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Belgica 57.200 

Lugdunensis  ------  49.900 

Aquitania 52.600 

Narbonensis 31.200 


Total 


100.800 


5.  The  principal  mountains  of  Gaul  are  the  Pyrenaei"  the 
Pyrenees^  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  B,  of 
Biscay  ;  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  them  is  M.  Perdu,  rising 
11,272  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cebenna*^  M.  Cevennes, 


•  et  quos  jam  frigore  segnes 


Pyrenoea  tegit  latebrosis  frondlbus  ilex. 

Claudian,  in  II.  Stil.  313. 


■  qua  raontibus  ardua  summis 


Oena  habitat  cana  pendentes  mpe  Cebennas. 

Lucan,  I.  436. 
M  3 
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Avhicli  separated  the  South  Eastern  part  of  Aquitania  from 
Narbonensis,  runs  parallel  with  the  Southern  course  of  the 
Rhoney  and  di\rides,  as  it  were,  the  waters  of  that  river  firom 
the  Loire  and  Garonne,  The  Puy  de  DomCy  W  d^Or^  and 
Plomb  du  Cantal,  are  high  points  in  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which  detaches  itself  from  the  Cevennes  to  the  Westward. 
Vocesus  M.,  called  in  different  parts  Vosffes  and  ML  des 
FaudlleSy  is  a  continuation  of  Ceoenna  Northward,  running 
from  the  country  of  the  Lingones  in  the  N.  of  Bnrgundyy  to 
Bin^VLVciBingeny  on  the  iZAine,  crossing  which,  it  causes  a  uttle 
fall  in  that  beautiful  river.  Jura  M.  •Twrn,  the  Western  barrier 
of  Switzerland,  is  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  L,  of  Geneva ;  it 
is  a  spur  of  Vocesus  M.,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  Vocetius  M. 
BcBtzberg,  That  part  of  the  great. chain  of  the  Alps,  which 
separated  Gaul  from  Italy,  had  various  names,  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  descnption  of  the  latter  countiy.  The 
Jiree  chief  promontories  of  Graul  are,  Itium  Pr.  C  brisneSy 
opposite  DoveVy  Gobaeum  Pr.  C  S,  Matthew,  the  Western- 
most point,  and  Citharistes  Pr.  C.  Sicier,  where  it  reaches 
farthest  to  the  South. 

6.  Amongst  the  principal  rivers  of  Gaul  we  may  mention 
the  Rhine  Rhenus,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
rivers  of  Europe ;  it  rises  in  Adula  M.  S.  Gothard,  and 
after  traversing  Venetus  Lacus  Z.  of  Constance,  flows  \rith 
a  Northerly  course  into  the  German  Ocean ;  it  is  737  miles 
long.  The  MoseUa^*  Moselle,  rises  in  Vocesus  M.  Mt.  des 
Faucilles,  and  runs  N.  into  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz  Con- 
Huentes:  its  length  is  300  miles.  The  Mosa^*  Meuse  or 
3faas  rises  in  the  same  mountain,  and  joins  the  Vahalis 
Whaaly  which  is  a  branch  of  tlie  Rhine ;  its  length  to  the 
sea  is  511  miles.  The  Sequana  fl.  SeinCy  rises  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Lingones  in  the  N.  of  Burgundy y  and  after 
a  North  Western  course  of  416  miles,  flows  into  the  English 
Channel.  The  Matrona  Marne,  and  Isara  Oise,  are  its  two 
greatest  tributaries,  and  enter  its  right  bank  not  far  from 
Lutetia  Paris.  The  Liger '^  Loire,  the  largest  river  of  France, 
rises  in  Cebenna  M.  Ceoennes,  and  runs  first  North,  and  then 


^*  Haud  aliter  placidae  subter  vada  Iseta  MoseOte, 
Detegit  admixtos  non  concolor  herba  lapiUos. 

Auton.  Idyl  X.  73. 


-  rigidis  hunc  ahlait  undis, 


Hhenus,  Arar,  Rliodanus,  Mosa,  Matrooa,  Sequima,  Ledus, 

(litis,  Klaris,  A  tax,  Vacalis,  Ligerimque  liipenni 

iL\ei>uiii  i)er  frusta  bibit; Sidon.  ApoU.  Y.  209. 


'  Testis  Arar,  Rhodanasque  celer,  magnusque  < 

Carnuti  et  flavi  citrula  lympha  Liger.        TibuU,  I.  vii.  12. 
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West,  into  Sinus  Aquitanicus  B.  of  Biscay  ;  its  length  is 
540  miles.  The  Garumna*'^  Garonne,  has  its  source  m  the 
Pyrenees,  and  enters  the  B.  oi  Biscay ,  after  a  North  Western 
course  of  330  miles.  The  Rhodanus  ***  fl.  Mhane,  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  colony  Rhoda  which  the  Rhodians 
built  upon  it,  rises  in  Adula  M.  S.  Got  hard,  passes  W.  through 
Lemanus*®  L.  i.  of  Geneva,  or  Leman  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  and  after  being  joined  at  Lyons  by  Arar  fl.  Saone, 
flows,  with  a  Southerly  course,  into  the  MediteiTanean  Sea ; 
its  length  is  442  miles.  Z.  Leman  is  1,126  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

7.  The  Rhone  enters  the  sea  by  three  months.  The  Western  one  was  called 
Oatiam  HispoDiense  Le  Rhone  Morty  from  its  bcuig  next  to  Spain ;  to  the  £.  of  it 
was  the  Ostium  Metapinum,  now  known  as  Le  petit  Jifione,  and  between  them  was 
Metapina  I. :  these  two  months  were  called  Ostia  Libyca.  The  third,  and  largest 
mouth,  was  the  Ostiom  Massaliotieum,  so  named  from  its  being  the  nearest  to 
Massilia :  it  is  now  the  main  arm  of  the  whole  river,  and  therefore,  preserves  the 
appellation  of  the  Rhone,  That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  into  which  the  Rhone 
ran,  was  caUed  Sinus  ad  Gradus,  and  tlie  mouths  themselves  were  also  termed 
Gradns,  a  name  which.they  still  maintain  in  that  of  Le*  Gras  du  Rhone,  Marias 
cmoected  the  last  of  these  mouths  with  the  sea,  by  means  of  a  Canal,  which  was 
called  Fossa  Mariana. 

BELGICA. 

8.  Belgica*'*  was  the  largest  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
Gaul,  and  contained  57.200  square  miles ;  it  was  subdivided 
into  Belgica  Prima,  Belgica  Secunda,  Germania  Prima  or 
Superior,  Germania  Secunda  or  Inferior,  and  Maxima  Sequa- 
norum. 

0.  These  two  Germaoies  constituted  the  Germania  Cisrlienana,  or  Germany  West 
of  the  Rhine,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Transrhenaim  or  Magna.  Belgica  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Belgium^',  which  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  former 
country,  comprisiug  the  territory  of  the  BeUovaci,  Ambiani,  and  Atrebates :  the 
modern  division  of  Belgium  is  of  mucli  more  extensive  a])plication,  having  been 
given  by  the  French  to  the  Netherlandty  after  the  revolution. 

10.  Germania  Secunda,  containing  11.900  square  miles, 
was  the  first  of  these  provinces  to  the  Northward,  and  was 

"  Quosque  rigat  retro  pemidor  unda  Gammnse, 
y  Ocean!  pleno  quoties  impeUitur  eestui 

Claudian.  in  Rnf,  II.  113. 

t« qua  Rhodanus  raptum  velocibus  undis 

In  mare  fert  Ararim : Lucan.  I.  433. 

^'  Deseruere  cavo  tentorla  fixa  Lemano, 
Castraqne,  quse  Vogesi  cnrvam  super  ardua  mpem 
Pugnaces  pictis  cohibebant  Lingonas  armis.  Id,  I.  380. 

Csesar.  BeU.  Gall.  I.  2.  8. 

*  Ut  natura  dedit,  sic  omnis  recta  figura: 
Turpis  Romano  Belgicus  ore  color. 

Propert.  II.  xiv.  80. 
«»  Caesar.  BeU.  Gall.  V.  24, 2o;  VIII. 46.    Hirt.  VIII.  46. 49. 
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separated  from  Germania  Prima  by  the  small  river  Obringa 
Ahr;  it  contained  such  parts  of  Germany y  Holland^  and  the 
Netherlands^  as  lie  between  the  Rhine  and  the  little  J2.  Senne, 
wliich  passes  Brusselsy  and  runs  into  the  Scheldt.  The 
Northernmost  tribe  in  the  province  were  the  Batavi**,  a  branch 
of  the  Catti,  who  were  expelled  from  their  country  during  a 
domestic  sedition :  they  were  famed  (especially  their  cavalry) 
for  their  bravery,  and  enjoyed  great  honour  and  many  inmiu- 
nities  among  the  Romans.  Their  country  was  an  island,  hence 
named  Batavorum  I.*^,  part  of  which  is  still  called  JBetuwe ; 
it  was  formed  by  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Vahalis  or  WhaaL 
Their  principal  cities  were  Lugdunum  Let/den,  Trajectus 
Utrecht,  Noviomagus  Nijmeaen  and  Arenatium  Arnhem, 
Forum  Hadriani  t^oorburg,  close  to  7%e  Hague,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Netherlands,  was  on  the  Fossa  Corbulonis,  a  canal 
which  was  cut  by  Corbulo  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Leek,  to 
prevent  the  overflowing  of  these  rivers. 

11.  Higher  up  the  Rhine,  were  the  Gugerni,  a  branch  of  the 
Sicambri,  who  settled  in  a  part  of  the  territory  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Menapii.  Their  principal  towns  were  Colonia  Trajana 
Keln,  and  Ck>lonia  Ulpia  Alphen,  Beyond  these,  in  the  S.  E. 
corner  of  the  province,  were  the  Ubii,  who  were  removed  by 
Agrippa  from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  where  they 
were  neighbours  to  the  Catti,  by  whom  they  were  severely 
oppressed.  Their  chief  towns  were  Asciburrium  E^enburg, 
fabled  to  have  been  built  by  Ulysses;  Colonia  Agrippina 
Cologne,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  so  called  from  Agrip- 

Eina  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  mother  of  Nero,  who 
ad  a  colony  sent  here  at  her  request  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
to  honour  the  place  of  her  birth  ** ;  and  Bonna  Bonn,  one  of 
the  50  citadels  built  by  Drusus  on  the  Rhine,  across  which 
he  hei-e  threw  a  bridge. 

VI.  To  the  Soath  of  the  Batavi,  between  the  Maas  and  Scheldt,  were  the  Menapii, 
whose  chief  town  was  Menapionim  CasteUum  Kessel;  farther  inland  were  the 
Tdxandri,  whose  town,  Toxandria,  is  thought  to  exist  in  Tessenderloo.  Higher  ap 
the  Afeuse,  and  dwelling  on  each  side  of  the  river,  were  the  Eburones*^,  who  were 
extenninated  by  Cscsar,  m  revenge  for  their  having  destroyed  a  whole  Roman  legion: 
their  country  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  Tungri,  an  extensive  nation.  Their 
principal  city  was  Atuaca,  called  afterwards  Tungri  TongreSyfrom  the  custom,  which 
then  obtained,  of  calling  capital  cities  by  their  gentilitious  names.  JuliacumJu/MTv, 

*• Batavique  truces,  quos  are  recurvo 

Stridentes  acuere  tub® : Lucan,  1. 431. 

See  also  Juv.  Sat  VIII.  51,  and  Sil.  Ital.  III.  608. 

■^  TWit,  Annal.  II.  6.  Hist.  IV.  12.— Ciesar.  Bell.  Gall.  IV.  10.— Plin.  IV.  15. 
^Dion.  Cass.  LIV.  544. 

'*  Tacit.  AnnaL  XII.  27. 

»  CfiBsar*' BeU.  Gall.  II.  4 ;  IV.  6;  V.  ^4.  28 ;  VI.  5.  31.  32.  34.  35. 
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Pods  Moss  MaettricM,  and  Pons  Tungroram  Spa,  were  also  in  their  country. 
Westward  from  the  Tungri,  near  Sabis  fl.  Sombre,  which  runs  into  the  Maas, 
were  the  Aduatici,  whose  chief  town,  Aduaticorum  Oppiduni,is  the  modem  Naniur. 
South  East  from  these,  in  the  districts  of  Namur,  Liege,  and  Luxembttrg,  were 
the  snuill  tribes  Segni,  Condrusi,  and  Paemani,  traces  of  whose  names  may  be  ob- 
served in  Cvney,  Condrbz,  and  Famenne.  Ardueima  Silva'",  the  largest  forest  of 
Gaul,  extended  from  the  Wtine  to  the  territory  of  the  Remi  and  Nervii ;  large 
remains  of  it  are  yet  standing,  and  that  part  of  it,  which  is  on  the  frontiers  of 
Fnutee  and  the  Netherlands,  retains  still  the  name  Forest  qf  Ardennes. 

13.  Belgica  Secunda,  containing  17.000  square  miles, 
was  the  North  Western  portion  of  Gallia  Belgica,  and  con- 
tained the  modem  provinces  of  HainaUy  Flanders^  -4r^ow,and 
Picardvy  with  parts  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  Champagne. 
In  the  N.  part  of  the  province  dwelled  the  Nervii*^,  a  pow- 
erful and  brave  nation,  who  affected  to  be  thought  of  German 
ori^n;  they  were  frequently  conquered  by  Caesar:  through 
their  territory  ran  Scaldis  fl.  Scheldt  or  Escaut.  Their  capital 
city  was  formerly  Bagacum  Bavaj/y  but  Tumacum  Tournay 
afterwards  enjoyed  this  honour;  Camaracum  Cambray  may 
also  be  mentioned  amongst  them. 

14.  The  Nervicanus  Tractns,  or  coast  of  the  Nervii  Zeeland,  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  inroads  of  the  sea ;  it  was  hihabited  by  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Grudii, 
near  Groede,  the  Gordnni,  Pleumosii,  Meldi,  near  MeiUlfelt  (amongst  whom,  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  part  of  the  fleet  was  built  with  which  Casar  invaded  Britain), 
the  Levaci,  about  Lieioa  R.,  and  the  Centrones. 

15.  The  Morini^  were  W.  of  the  Nervii,  and  the  nearest  of 

the  Gallic  tribes  to  Britain,  from  which  they  were  separated 

by  the  Fretum  Gallicum  St.  of  Dover.    Their  chief  towns 

were  Gesoriacum,  called  afterwards  Bononia,  jBouZoyne,  a  port 

and  station  for  ships,  whence  was  one  of  the  usual  passages 

to  our  island,  the  other  being  from  Itius  Portus*®  iVissantf 

famous  for  the  embarkation  of  CsBsar :  near  it  is  Ulterior  1?^^^. 

Calaisy  and   in   the   interior   of  the    country   is   Taruenna 

r/ierouenTie. 

16.  The  Atrcbates  were  S.  of  the  Morini,in  Artoit;  their  chief  city  was  Neme- 
tacum,  called  afterwards  Atrcbates  Arrcu.  The  Ambiani,and  Britanni,  were  in 
the  Western  part  of  Picardy  ;  their  chief  city  was  Samarobriva,  called  afterwards 
Ambiani  Amictit,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  arms,  and  situated,  as  its  name 
implies,  on  Samara  fl.  Somme.  To  the  South  of  the  Ambiani,  also  in  Picardy,  were 
the  Belluvacl,  the  bravest  of  the  Belgae,  whose  capital  was  Caesaromajrns,  or  BeUo- 
vaci  Beauvais.     Below  these  last,  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  I$le  of  France,  were, 

« l^it.  Annal.  III.  42.— Caesar.  BeU.  Gall.  V.  3 ;  VI.  20. 

^  -^— ^— nimiumqne  rebellis 

Nervius,  et  csesi  poUutus  sanguine  Cotts.        Lucan.  I.  420. 

Nervius  insequltur,  meritusque  vucabula  Felix, 

Claudian,  de  Bell.  QUd.  421. 

See  also  Cssar.  BelL  Gall.  II.  15,  for  a  description  of  their  manners. 

"  Extremiquc  hominum  Morini, Virg,  JEn.  VIII.  727* 

»  Ciesar.  BeU.  GaU.  V.  2.  5. 
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the  small  tribes  Ha^sj,  whose  name  may  be  traced  in  the  forest  oiHez^  the  Vadi- 
casses,  with  their  chief  city,  NcBomagns,  or  Vadicasses  Vezy  and  the  Silvanectes, 
whose  city  Augustomagus,  or  Silvanectos,  is  now  Senlii. 

17.  To  the  South  of  the  Nervii,  in  Eastern  Picardyy  were 
the  Veromandui ;  their  chief  town  was  Augusta  S,  Qtientin ; 
the  Isara  Oise  ran  through  their  country  into  the  Seine  near 
Paris.  Farther  inland,  about  Axona**  fl.  Aisne,  and  in  the 
N.  of  ChampaffnefWere  the  Remi'*  (sumaraed  Foederati),  who, 
for  their  services  to  the  Romans  in  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  were 
elevated  to  the  second  rank  among  its  nations,  the  Mdui 
being  the  first :  their  chief  cities  were  Durocortorum,  called 
afterwards  Remi,  Pheims,  the  metropolis  of  the  province, 
where  the  kings  of  Prance  are  crowned,  and  Bibrax  Biivre. 
The  Suessiones  were  strictly  allied  with  the  Remi,  upon  whose 
territory  they  bordered  on  the  Westward ;  their  chief  town 
was  Augusta,  or  Suessiones  Soissons.  The  Catalauni  were 
the  Southernmost  people  of  Belgica  Secunda,  and  inhabited 
the  middle  of  Champagne ;  their  chief  city  was  Durocatalau- 
num,  or  Catalauni,  Chalons^  on  Matrona  fl.  Mame. 

18.  Belgica  Prima  was  E.  of  Belgica  Secunda,  and  S. 
of  Germania  Secunda ;  it  comprehended  the  province  of  Lor^ 
raine,  with  parts  of  Luxemburg  iBiid  Treves,  or  about  10.300 
square  miles.  Its  Northern  part,  on  each  side  of  the  Moselle^ 
was  inhabited  by  the  Treveri**,  a  powerful  people,  and  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Belgae,  laying  claim  to  German  origin. 
Their  chief  city  was  Augusta,  called  latterly  Treveri  Treves, 
a  Roman  colony,  the  metropohs  of  Belgica  Prima,  and  the 
residence  of  several  emperors  whilst  defending  this  frontier  of 
Gaul. 

19.  Rigodulum  22to7,  where  Julian  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Franks,  Antona- 
cum  Andemach,  one  of  the  50  forts  built  byDrusus  on  the  Rhine,  and  Ambiatlnns 
Vious  Capelle,  tke  birth-place  of  Caligula,  according  to  some,  were  also  in  their 
territory :  the  two  last  being  in  Germania  Prima,  into  which  the  possessions  of  the 
Treveri  likewise  extended.  There  were  several  small  rivers  amongst  the  Treveri, 
which  ran  into  the  Moselle ;  the  principal  of  these  were  Saravus  fl.  Sctrrey  Lesura" 
Lieser,  and  Sura  Sure.  The  Csresi  were  a  petty  tribe,  probably  cantoned  near 
the  a.  Ciden,  The  Mediomatrici  were  S.  of  the  Treveri,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Lor- 
raine-,  tlieir  chief  city  was  Divodumm,  called  afteiwards  Mediomatrici  and  Metis 
Metz,  on  the  Motelle.  Adjoining  them,  on  the  West,  were  the  Verodunenses,  also 
in  Lorraine,  whose  chief  town  was  Verodunum  Verdun  j  on  the  Meute ;  and  farther 
South,  in  the  same  province,  were  the  Leuci**,  the  Southernmost  people  of  Belgica 

^  Non  tibi  se  Liger  antefieret,  non  Axona  prsceps. 

AHmm.Iifyl.X.461. 
*»  CjEsAr.  Bell.  GaU.  II.  8. 5.— Tacit  Hist.  IV.  67.— Plin.  IV.  17. 
"  Tu  quoque,  loetatus  convert!  proelia,  Trevir.  LwxoL  1. 441. 

^  Prseti'reo  exilem  Lesuram,  tenuemque  Drahonom, 
Nee  fttstiditos  Sabuons  usurpo  fluores.         Auton,  IdyL  X.  365. 

^^  Optimns  excusso  Leucus  Rhemusqne  lacerto^ 
Optima  gens  fiezis  in  gyrom  Seqnana  fireoic  Xiican.  1. 424. 
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Prinia,  much  commended  for  their  skill  in  dartmg  aod  ahooiing ;  theu'  principal 
town  wasTuIlum  Toul,  on  the  Moselle, 

20.  Gbrmania  Prima,  was  East  of  Belgica  Prima,  and 
comprehended  the  Northern  part  o(  Alsace^  with  the  Western 
ports  of  the  Palatinate  and  Mat/nz,  including  about  4.300 
square  miles.  In  its  N.  part  were  the  Caracates,  whose  chief 
ci^  was  Mogontiacum  MaynZy  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maenus 
Mayriy  and  the  Rhenus  Rhine;  it  was  the  metropolis  of 
GFermania  Prima,  and  the  place  where  Alexander  Severus 
and  his  mother  MammaBa  were  murdered.  To  the  S.  of  these 
were  the  Vangiones^*,  whose  chief  town  was  Borbetomagus, 
or  Vangiones  Worms,  and  the  Nemetes^,  whose  capital  was 
Noviomagus,  called  afterwards  Nemetes  Speyer;  Alta  Ripa 
Altrijypf  and  Tabemaj  RhenanaB  Rheinzabern  were  also  in 
the  territoiy  of  the  latter  people.  The  Triboci  were  the  last 
people  of  Gennania  Prima  to  the  Southward,  and  inhabited 
the^orthern  part  of  Alsace;  their  chief  city  was  Argentora- 
tum  Strasbourg^  near'  which  Julian  defeated  the  Alemanni. 
The  Vangiones,  Nemetes,  and  Triboci,  were  Germans,  who 
passed  over  the  Rhine  into  Gaul. 

21.  Maxima  Sbquanobum  contained  about  13.700  square 
miles,  in  the  Southern  part  of  Alsace,  Franche  Comte,  and  the 
Western  part  of  Switzerland.  In  its  N.  part  were  the  Rau- 
raci,  whose  chief  towns  were  Basilia  Basel,  at  the  great  bend 
of  the  Rhine,  and  Augusta  Basel  Augst,  a  Roman  colon j^, 
which  suffered  greatly  from  the  depredations  of  the  Alemanni. 
The  Sequani^  mhabited  the  W.  part  of  the  province ;  they 
were  one  of  the  most  powerful  people  of  Gaul,  whose  terri- 
tory, in  the  time  of  Caesar,  extended  to  the  Rhine.  Their 
principal  city  was  Vesontio  Besanfon,  the  metropolis  of 
Maxima  Sequanorum,  situated  on,  and  nearly  surrounded  by, 
Dubis  fl.  Doubs ;  this  river  rises  in  Vocetius  M.,  and  flows 
into  the  Arar  Saone,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
joining  the  Rhone  near  Lyons.  The  remainder  of  Maxima 
Sequanorum  was  inhabited  by  the  Helvetii,  so  distinguished 
for  their  bravery^. 

22.  Tbey  were  divided  into  fonr  pagi,  or  cantons,  two  of  which  were,  Urbigcnus 
Pagiu,  and  TigurmuB  Pagus ;  the  former  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 

"  £t  qui  te  laxis  imitantur,  Sarmata,  braccis 

Vangiones: Lucan.  I.  431. 

» Tunc  rura  Nemetis 

Qui  tenet,  et  ripaa  Aturi Id,  41 0. 

^  Hanc  tibi  Sequanicae  pinguem  textricis  alumnam, 
QuQQ  Lacedsemoniam  barbara  nomen  Iiabet ; 
Sordlda,  sed  gelido  non  aspernanda  Dcccmbri 
Dona,  peregrinam  mittimus  endromida.         Mart.  IV.  ep.  19. 

^  Caesar.  BelL  GalL  1. 1. 8. 12. 26. 29.— T&cit.  Hist.  1. 67.  De  Mor.  Qerm.  28. 
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Urba  Orbe,  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  L.  of  Net{fchat€ly  and  the  latter  ap- 
pelhition  appears  still  to  exist  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  The  Togeni  are  supposed  to 
have  constituted  a  third  pagus,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Tugium  Zug,  whilst  the 
Ambroncs,  near  Brunneti,  and  the  L,  o/Lttcemc,  may  have  completed  the  num- 
ber. The  chief  towns  of  the  Hclvetii,  were  Turicum  Zurich,  Aventicum  Arenehe, 
their  capital,  and  a  Roman  colony,  and  Colonia  Equestris,  or  Noviodonum  Nion, 
where  the  £quitcs  Limitanei  were  settled  by  C&sar. 

LUGDUNENSIS   VEL   CELTICA. 

23.  Lugdunensis,  or  Celtica  as  it  was  also  called,  was  the 
third  in  size  amongst  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul,  and 
contained  49.900  square  miles :  it  was  subdivided  into  Lugdu- 
nensis Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  and  Quarta,  or  Senouia. 

24.  Tlie  Armoricanus  Tractus  was  a  general  name  given  to  the  sea-coast  of  Gaul ; 
it  was  afterwards  confined  to  the  shores  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda  and  Tertia,  the 
adjoining  coast  of  Belgica  Secunda  being  then  called  Nerricanus  Tractus ;  but,  at 
last,  Britany  alone  was  called  Armorica.  The  appellation  Saxonicnm  Littns,  has 
been  already  stated  to  have  been  applied  to  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Belgica  and 
Lugdunensis,  from  their  being  exposed  to  the  robberies  of  the  Saxon  pirates. 

25.  Lugdunensis  Secunda  was  the  most  Northern  divi- 
sion of  Lugdunensis,  and  comprehended  iVormawrfy,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  Isle  of  France ;  it  contained  about  8.900  square 
miles,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  following  people.  The  Galeti 
on  the  coast,  whose  chief  cities  were  Juliobona  Lillebonney 
and  Carocotinum  HarfieuTy  at  the  mouth  of  the  iSrfne,  higher 
up  which  river  were  the  Veliocasses,  with  their  city  Roto- 
niagus  Roueuj  the  metropolis  of  the  province. 

26.  Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  find  tlie  Lexovii,  whose  name  is  still  preserved 
in  tlieir  cityNoviomagus,  called  afterwards  Lexovii  Lisieux',  the  Vidncasses,  whose 
cogiiominal  city  was  at  Vieux,  on  Olina  fl.  Ome ;  the  Bi^ocasses,  who  have  left 
tlieir  name  in  Bayeux  Anugenus ;  and  the  Unelli,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Normandy ^ 
whose  chief  towns  were  Crociatonum  VtUogne,  Coriallum  Gouril,  near  the  famous 
harbour  Cherhottrg,  and  Constantia  Coutance.  To  the  W.  of  the  Unelli,  in  the 
Occanus  Britannicus,  were  the  islands  Ridnna  Aldemeyf  Samia  Guernsey,  and 
Ca3sarea  Jersey,  belonging  to  the  British,  The  Abrincatui  were  S.  of  the  Unelli ; 
their  chief  town  was  Ingena  or  Abrincatui  ^rranc/ief ;  to  the  £.  of  them  were  the 
Sail,  with  their  cognominal  city  Seez,  and  the  Anlerci  Eburoviccs,  whose  chief 
town  was  Mediolanum,  called  aiterwards  Eburovices  JEvreux. 

27.  Lugdunensis  Tertia,  was  the  Westernmost  division 
of  Celtica,  and  comprehended  the  modern  provinces  of  JBri- 
tanijy  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine,  including  a  superficial 
extent  of  1  (5.800  square  miles.  The  Osismii  dwelled  in  the 
North  Western  part  of  Britany;  in  their  territory  were 
Vorganium,  or  Osismii  Cdrhaivy  and  Brivates  Portus,  now 
well  known  as  the  harbour  of  Brest ;  off  their  Western  coast 
were  the  isles  Uxantis  Uskant,  and  Sena*^,  or  Siambis  The 

•^  Seua  in  Britanuico  mari,  Osismicis  adversa  litoribus,  Grallici  nurainis  oraculo 
insignis  est :  oujus  antistites,  perpetua  virginitate  sanctte,  numero  novem  esse 
traduntur :  Gallicenas  vocant,  pntantque  ingeniis  singnlaribus  prseditas,  maria  ac 
ventos  concitare  carminibus,  seque  in  quo;  velint  animalia  vertere,  sanare,  quae 
apud  alios  insanabilia  suqt,  scire  ventura  et  pruniicare :  sed  non  nisi  deditas  navi- 
gantibus,  et  in  id  tantum,  at  se  consulerent,  profcetis.  Mela,  III.  6. 
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SaintSy  which  last  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  certain  priestesses. 

28.  The  Agnotes  were  a  small  tribe,  who  dwelled  in  the  Northern  territory  of 
the  Osismil ;  their  name  seems  still  preserved  in  the  district  of  Ack  and  the  port  of 
Aber^vraeh,  The  Coriosopiti  were  S.  of  the  Osismii ;  and  farther  along  the  coast 
were  the  Veneti,  famed  for  their  skill  and  power  at  sea,  whose  country  Ctesar  calls 
Venetia.  Their  chief  towns  were  Dariorigum,  called  afterwards  Veneti  Vannes, 
near  Vindana  Portus  Morbihany  and  Durerie  Riettx  on  llcrius  fl,  Vilaine,  Off  tlie 
cdiist  of  the  Veneti  were  the  isles  Vindilis  BelVitle,  and  Siata  Hottat,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  others  near  them,  were  called  VeneticcB  I*.  Tlie  Curiosolites 
were  E.  of  the  Osismii,  and  N.  of  tlie  Veneti ;  their  chief  town  was  Reginea  Erqity. 
The  Redones  inhabited  the  N.E.  part  of  ^W/a?i^ ;  their  name  is  still  traced  in 
Jiemtes,  formerly  known  as  Condate  or  Redones.  The  Namnetcs  dwelled  S.  of 
them,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  on  which  river  was  their  city  Condi vicnum  or 
Namnetes  Nantes.  To  the  East  of  tliem,  in  Anjou,  were  the  Andecayi  or  Andes, 
with  their  city  Juliomagus,  afterwards  Andecavi,  Angen,  at  the  junction  of  Me- 
duana^  fl.  Mayenne  with  the  Loire,  Above  them,  in  Maine,  were  the  Arvii,  whose 
city  Vagoritum  is  found  at  Cit6  on  the  B,  Brve;  and  farther  up  were  the  Diablintcs 
sumamed  Aulerci,  whose  capital  was  Neodunum,  or  Diablintcs  as  it  was  latterly 
called,  JiMains.  The  Aulerci  Cenomanni  were  cantoned  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
Maine;  their  chief  city  was  Vindlnnm  or  Sulndinum,  called  afterwards  Cenomanni 
Le  Mans;  through  their  country  ran  Liedus  fl.  Loir,  whidi  Anally  joins  the  Loire, 
The  last  people  in  Lugdunensis  Tertia,  whom  we  luive  to  mention,  were  the  Turones 
in  Touraine,  whose  capital  was  Ciesa^dunnm,  afterwards  Turones  Tours;  to  them 
also  belonged  Ambacia  Amboite,  on  the  Loire, 

29.  Lugdunensis  Quarta  vel  Senonia  comprehended 
the  Southern  parts  of  Champagne  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
Orleanois,  and  the  Northern  part  of  Nivernois,  including 
12.600  square  miles.  The  Camutes  inhabited  the  Western 
part  of  thejprovince ;  their  chief  city  was  Autricum,  afterwards 
Carnutes  (Jhartres.  To  the  South  of  them  were  the  Aure- 
liani,  who  were  dismembered  from  them  :  their  city  Genabum 
still  preserves  the  gentilitious  name  in  Orleans ;  it  is  situated 
at  the  great  bend  of  the  Loire.  To  the  N.  E.  of  the  Camutes, 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  were  the  Parisii,  whose  chief  city  Lute- 
tia"",  called  afterwards  Parisii,  is  Paris  on  the  Seine,  the 
metropolis  of  France,  To  the  South  of  these,  in  parts  of 
Orleanois  and  the  Isle  of  France,  were  the  Senones"**,  remark- 
able for  their  bravery,  and  as  giving  name  to  the  province. 
A  colony  of  them"**,  under  Brennus,  invaded  Italy,  and  pillaged 
Rome ;  they  settled  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the  N.  part  of  Umbria, 
where  one  of  their  towns  received  the  name  Sena,  with  the 


*^  In  nebulis,  Meduana,  tuis  marcere  perosus 

Andus,  jam  pkclda  Ligeris  recreatur  ab  unda.        Luean,  1. 438. 

"  Caesar.  BeD.  Gall.  VI. 3;  VII.  58.-.Ammian.  XV.  27. 

** sensit  feralc  Britannia  murmur, 

Et  Senonnm  quatit  arva  fragor, Claudian.  in  Ritf,  1, 183. 

^ Arma  tamen  vos 

Noctuma  et  flammas  domlbus  tempUsque  parastis, 

Ut  Bracatorum  pueri  Senonumquc  minores, 

Ausi,  quod  liceat  tunica  punire  molesta.        Jm\  Sat.  VIII.  284, 
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surname  of  Grallica,  Sinigaglia,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Etruscan  Sena  in  tlie  same  country :  their  capital,  and  the 
metropolis  of  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  was  Agedincum,  afterwards 
Senones,  Sens ;  it  stood  on  Itumna  fl.  Yonne,  which  flows  into 
the  Seine  near  another  of  their  cities  Melodunum  Melun,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  Metiosedum. 

80.  Higher  up  the  same  river  was  Antissiodunim  Atixerre,  which  seems  at  a  later 
period  to  liave  been  dismembered  from  the  Senones,  and  to  liare  become  the  cliief 
town  of  a  particular  territory.  Tlie  Easternmost  people  of  the  pnnince  were  the 
Tricasscs,  in  Southern  Champagtie ;  the  citj'  Troyes  still  retains  their  name,  and  Is 
the  site  of  their  capital  Augustobona,  or  Tricasses  as  it  was  latterly  called.  The 
Meldi  were  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  tlie  last  mentioned  people,  about  the  junction 
of  the  Mame  and  Seine ;  their  chief  town  was  latinum  or  Meldi  Meaux^  on  the 
banks  of  the  former  river. 

31.  LuGpuNENSis  Prima  comprehended  the  South  East- 
em  parts  of  Champagne  and  Nivemovt,  the  Eastern  part  of 
Bourbonnoisj  the  whole  of  Lyonnois,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Burgundy;  it  was  the  Southernmost  division  of  Celtica, 
and  contained  11.600  square  miles.  The  Lingones**  were  its 
most  Northerly  inhabitants ;  they  were  confederates  of  the 
Romans,  and,  together  with  the  Boii,  crossed  tlie  Alps,  and 
settled  in  the  Cispadana ;  they  were  reputed  the  fiercest  and 
wildest  amongst  the  Gauls.  Their  chief  city  Andomatuniun, 
near  the  source  of  the  Marne,  is  now  Langres^  a  conniption  of' 
the  gentihtious  name.  Mosa  Meuse^  near  the  springs  of  the 
R.  Sfeuse,  and  Dibio  Dijon,  were  also  in  their  territory.  To 
the  S.  of  the  Lingones,  in  Burgundy^  were  the  ^dui,  the 
most  famous  people  of  Celtica,  who,  on  account  of  their  old 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  were  admitted  into  the  Senate,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  the  other  people  of  Graul.  The  Man- 
dubii,  Boii,  Bituriges  Cubi,  Aulerci  Brannovices,  Insubres, 
and  Segusiani,  were  all,  at  one  time,  under  the  protection  of 
this  powerful  and  wealthy  people.  Their  chief  cities  were, 
Bibracte,  called  afterwards  Augustodunum  Autun,  where  the 
nobiUty  of  Gaul  were  instructed  in  literature ;  Alesia^^  Alise 
S^^  Reyne,  the  chief  town  of  the  Mandubii,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Iberia,  but  more 
memorable  for  the  siege  it  sustained  against  CsBsar ;  and 
Noviodunum,  or  Nevimum  Nevers,  on  the  R.  Loire. 

32.  To  the  south  of  this  town,  between  the  rivers  Elaver  Allier  and  Loire,  in 
Eastern  Bourhonnois,  was  the  territory  ceded  by  the  iEdui  to  the  Boii  after  Csesar 

44  They  are  sometimes  caUed  Leucones ;  thus,  Martial : 
Oppressoe  nimium  Ticina  est  fiisda  plnma;  ? 
Vellera  Leuconicis  accipe  rasa  sagis.  Lib,  XIV.  ep.  159. 

See  also  Note  19,  supra. 

«  Cfesar.  Boll.  Hall.  VII.  02. 

Circa  Alexiam  voro  tant«e  n*s  ire^sfcp,  quanta?  nnderp,  vi.T  liominis;  }>orficere 
p»n^  nullius,  nisi  dei,  fuerit.  Veil.  Paterc.  II.  47. 
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had  defeated  the  Hdretii,  whom  the  fioii  had  joined  on  tlieir  incursion  into  the 
Roman  province,  and  contiguous  to  whom  beyond  the  Hhine,  they  originally 
dwelled.  Matisco  Macon,  on  the  Saone,  was  also  reckoned  to  the  .£dui.  The 
Insnbrea  were  a  small  people  W.  of  Lyont,  a  colony  of  whom  passed  the  Alps,  and 
there  built  the  city  Mediolanum,  Milan,  callmg  it  after  the  petty  town  Medio- 
huium,  S.  Laurent,  which  tliey  had  here  deserted. 

33.  S.  of  the  ^dui  were  the  Segusiani,  in  Lyonnois ;  their 

chief  city  was  Lugdunum  Lyons,  at  the  confluence  of  the 

Saone  and  Rhone. 

34.  Under  Augu8tu8,Mnnatiu8  Plancns  here  assembled  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  country  by  the  AUobroges;  it  became  subsequently 
a  powerful  place,  the  metropolis  of  Lugdunensis,  the  second  city  in  Oaul  (Narbo 
Martlus  Narbmine  being  the  first,)  and  the  place  where  the  governors  of  the  whole 
countiy.resided.  The  !&nperor  Claudius  was  bom  here.  Ara  Lugdunensis  **,  in  the 
centre  of  Zyons,  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  GO  cities  of  Gaul,  where 
Caligula  afterwards  instituted  games  and  prize  orations  ^^.  Tlie  last  people  of  the 
Lugdunensis  whom  it  remains  to  notice,  are  the  Ambarri ;  they  dwelled  N.  of 
Lugdunum,  on  the  Saarwy  in  the  South  Bastem  extremity  of  Burgundy. 


AQUITANIA. 

35.  Aquitania^,  or  South  Western  Gaul,  was  the  second  in 
size  amongst  the  four  great  divisions,  and  contained  52.500 
square  miles ;  it  was  subdivided  into  Aquitania  Prima,  Aqui- 
tania Secunda,  and  Novempopulana.  It  gave  name  to  the 
S.  of  Biscay,  thence  called  Sinus  Aquitanicus. 

36.  Aquitania  Prima,  the  Easternmost  of  these  divisions, 
comprehended  the  provinces  of  Berri,  W.  Bourbonnois,  La 
Marcke,  Limousin,  Auvergne,  E.  Guienne,  and  that  part  of 
Languedoc  which  is  W.  of  the  Cevennes  M*. ;  in  all,  about 
24.300  square  miles.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  province 
were  the  Bituriges"**,  or  Bituriges  Cubi,  as  they  were  also 
called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Bituriges  Vivisci,  in 
Berri ;  before  the  conquest  of  Graul  by  Caesar,  they  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  people  in  the  country, 
being  governed  by  a  king,  and  dictating  to  the  rest  of  Celtica. 
Their  chief  city  was  Avaricum,  afterwards  Bituriges,  Bourges, 


^  PaUeat,  nt  nudis  presait  qui  calcibus  angaem, 
Aut  Lugdnnensem  rhetor  dlcturus  ad  aram.         Juo.  Sat.  1. 44. 

*"*  Nunc  totua  Graias  nostrasque  habet  orbis  Athenas. 
GalUa  cauaidicos  docnit  iacnnda  Britannos : 
Be  condacendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule.  Id.  XV.  1 10. 

^  Qvk  rapitur  prsBcepa  Rhodanns  genitore  Lemano^ 

Interiusque  premunt  Aqnitanica  mra  CebenniB ; 

Usque  In  Tectosagos  peganica  nomlna  Volcas, 

Totum  Narbo  fuit.  Auion.  in  Urb,  XIII;  8. 

Hunc  fore,  Aquitanas  posset  qui  fnndere  gentes, 

Quem  tremeret  forti  millte  victus  Atnr.  T%b\dh  I.  vii.  3. 

**  Et  Biturix,  longisque  leves  Suessonea  in  armis.      Xuoan.  1. 4*23. 
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the  metropolis  of  Aquitania  Prima.  The  Lemovices  were 
cantoned  to  the  S.  W.  of  these,  in  Limousin  ;  they  have  left 
their  name  in  the  city  Limoges^  formerly  called  Augustoritum. 
East  of  the  Lemovices,  in  AuvergnCy  where  the  Arverni'*®,  a 
brave  and  powerful  people,  pretending  to  be  descended  from 
the  Trojans ;  their  chief  cities  were  Augustonemetum,  after- 
wards Arvemi  Clermont y  and  Gergovia  Mt,  Gergoie,  which  so 
long  resisted  the  attacks  of  Caesar^^ 

37.  The  Yellavi,  Gabali,  and  Cadnrci,  were  at  one  time  dependent  on  the  Arrerni, 
whose  quarrels  with  the  ^Edui  furnished  one  of  the  causes  that  drew  the  Roman 
arms  into  Gaul.  The  Camhiovicenses  were  an  insigniileant  people  in  La  Marche, 
between  the  Arverni  and  Bituriges  Cubi.  South  of  the  Arvemi,  in  Languechc,  were 
the  Vellavi,  with  their  town  Revessio,  or  Vellavi  S.  Pcailiejiy  and  the  Gabali",  whose 
chief  city  Anderitum,  took  the  name  of  the  people,  and  is  now  called  Javoh:  it  was 
near  the  source  of  Triobris  fl.  Truet/re,  which  flows  <into  the  OltisXo^,  and  this  last 
joins  the  Garonne.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  in  E,  Guiemie,  were  the 
Ruteni^,  whose  chief  city  was  Segodunum,  called  latterly  Ruteni  Radez,  and 
the  Cadnrci,  whose  chief  cities  were  Divona,  or  Cadurci,  on  Oltis  fi.  Loty  and 
Uxellodunum  Le  Puy  d*Issolu:  this  last  was  on  Duranius  fl.  Dordogne,  which 
enters  the  Oaronne  below  Bordemix,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  siege  which  It 
sustained  against  Coesar,  being  the  last  place  in  Gaul  wluch  held  out  against  him. 
The  Ruteni,  in  a  preceding  age,  were  reckoned  to  the  province  Narbonensis ;  a  dis- 
membered body  of  them,  in  the  Southern  part  of  their  territory,  were  called  Ruteni 
Provinciales :  their  chief  city  Albiga  Alhy,  was  on  Tamis**  fl.  Tarn,  a  branch  of 
the  Oarotme.    A  part  of  the  Cadurci  bore  the  epithet  Eleutheri. 

38.  Aquitania  Secunda,  lying  between  Aquitania  Prima 
and  the  B.  of  Biscay y  comprehended  parts  of  Britany  and 
Anjou  S.  of  the  R.  Loire ;  PoitoUy  AuniSy  Saintonye,  Angou- 
moisy  and  the  Western  part  of  Guienne,  and  included  17.500 
square  miles.  The  Pictones,  or  Pictavi,  an  extensive  tribe  in 
the  N.  of  the  province  about  PoitoUy  possessed  the  city 
Limonum,  or  Pictavi  Poitiers,  South  of  them,  in  Saintonge, 
were  the  Santones",  with  their  cities  Iculisna  Angoulemey  and 
Mediolanum,  afterwards  Santones  Saintesy  on  Carantonus  fl. 
Charente,  which  enters  the  sea  opposite  Uliarus  I.  Oleron. 
The  Bituriges  Vivisci,  S.  of  the  Santones  in  the  Western  part 
of  GniennCy  were  strangers  in  Aquitania,  and  did  not  unite 

^  Arvemique  ausi  Latio  se  fingere  fratres, 

Sanguine  ab  Iliaco  populi ; Zucan.  I.  427. 

"  Caesar.  BelL  Gall.  VII.  34,  et  teg, 
*•  Turn  terram  Gabalum  satis  nivosam. 

Sidofi.  ApolK  Carm,  XXIV.  23. 
**  Solvuntur  flavi  longa  statione  Ruteni.  Lvcan,  I.  402. 

**  Hinc  te  Lesora  Caucasum  Scytharum 

Vincens  aspiciet,  citusque  Tarnis, 

Limosum  et  solido  sapore  pressum, 

Piscem  perspicu&  gerens  in  undft. 

Sidon,  ApolL  Carm.  XXIV.  45. 
"  Signa  movet,  gaudetque  amoto  Santonns  hoste.      Luean.  I.  422. 
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themselves  with  its  inhabitants  ;  to  them  belonged  Burdigala^** 
Bordeaux,  on  the  Garonne,  the  metropolis  of  Aqmtania 
Secunday  and  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Ausonius. 

39.  The  Petrocorii,  who  have  left  their  name  in  their  city  Vesunna  Perupieux, 
and  the  Niiiobrlges,  whose  city  Aginnum,  on  tlie  Garonnef  is  now  called  Arjeti^ 
were  the  last  people  of  Aquitania  Secunda,  towards  the  South  East.  The  small 
tribe  Agesinates,  whose  name  seems  to  exist  in  Aizenaiy  were  cantoned  in  Poitouy 
near  Secor  P'***.  Let  Sables  (TOlonne.  Antros  I.  was  a  little  low  island,  at  tlu! 
month  of  the  Oaronne,  where  now  stands  the  Tour  de  Cordoaan ;  adjacent  to  it, 
in  MedoCy  were  the  Meduli. 

40.  NovEMPOPULANA  was  the  third  and  Southernmost 
province  of  Aquitania,  corresponding  nearly  with  the  territory 
of  the  Aquitani  in  the  earher  division  of  Gaul.  Its  name 
implies  that  it  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  nine  principal 
nations ;  many  others  may,  however,  be  traced.  It  compre- 
hended the  provinces  of  Gascony  and  Beamy  including  a  super- 
ficial extent  of  about  10.700  square  miles.  The  principal  people 
were  the  Sotiates,  whose  town,  Oppidum  Sotiatum,  is  now 
Sos ;  the  Elusates,  whose  city  Elusa  *^  JSauze,  was  the  metro- 
polis of  the  province ;  the  Ausci,  traces  of  whose  name  may 
be  seen  in  Auch,  the  site  of  their  city  Climberris,  or  Augusta, 
as  it  was  afterwards  called  ;  and  the  Tarbelli,  whose  chief  city 
was  Aquae  Augustas  TarbellicsB  ^®  Acqs,  on  Aturis  fl.  Adour: 
at  the  mouth  of  this  last  river  was  Lapurdum  Bayonne. 

41.  Besides  these,  we  may  notice  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  province 
the  Boii,  whose  cognominal  town  is  now  Im  Teste  de  Buck ;  the  Belendi,  near 
Bdin  J  the  Vasates,  whose  capital  was  Cossio,  afterwards  Vasates  Bazas  \  the 
Osquidates  Campestres ;  and  the  Cocosates,  whose  town  Cocosa  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  at  Le  Vignac.  The  Sibutzates  were  at  Saubusse,  near  Bayonne ;  East 
of  them,  at  Monein,  were  the  Monesi ;  and  farther  North,  lay  the  Tarusates. 
Advancing  to  die  Pj^renees,  we  find  the  Sibyllates  in  the  Valine  de  Souli ;  the 
Osquidates  Montani,  in  the  ValUe  d'Ossau ;  the  Bigerrones,  with  their  town  Tarba 
Tmhes ;  the  Camponi  in  the  ValUe  de  Campan ;  the  Onobusates  in  Nihoussan ; 
the  Tomates  at  Toumai ;  and  the  Convenie,  who  were  Pyreniean  robbers  and 
fugitive  slaves,  assembled  there  by  Pompey  on  his  return  from  the  Sertorian  war : 
the  Garumni,  near  the  springs  of  the  Garonne,  and  the  Consorauni,near  S.  Lizier, 
were  the  last  people  in  this  part  of  the  province.  The  N.  K.  corner  of  Gascony 
was  inhabited  by  the  Garites  and  the  Lactorates,  whose  city  Lactora  is  now 
Leeioure. 


^  Diligo  Bnrdigalam :  Romam  colo.     Civis  in  h&c  sura. 
Consul  in  ambabus.    Cunie  hie,  ibi  sella  curulis. 

Auson,  in  Urh.  XIV.  40. 

^^  Tunc  in  canitiem  mutatis  sponte  colubris 
Longeevum  mentita  senem,  rugisque  severas 
Persulcata  genas,  et  flcto  langulda  passu, 
Invadlt  muros  Elusee,  notlssima  dudum 
Tecta  petens,  oculisque  diu  liveutibus  hsesit, 
Pejorem  mirata  virum.  Claudian.  in  Bnf.  I.  138. 

*•  Non  sine  me  est  tibi  partus  honos.    Tarbella  Pyrene 

Testis,  et  Oceaai  lito^a  Santomci.  TibuU.  I.  vii.  9. 
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NaRBONEI48IS. 

42.  Narbonensisy  or  South  Eastern  Gaul^  was  the  smallest 
of  the  four  great  divisioas  of  the  country^  and  contained 
31.200  square  miles;  it  was  subdivided  into  Narbonensis 
Prima,  Narbonensis  Secunda,  Viennensis,  Alpes  Grai®  et 
PenninaB,  and  Alpes  Maritime. 

4.3.  Alpes  Grai^  et  pENNiNiE  was  the  Northernmost 
of  these  subdivisions,  and  obtained  its  name  from  those  Alps 
which  formed  its  Eastern  boundary :  it  comprehended  the 
Valaisy  a  corruption  of  Vallis  Pennina,  and  the  Eastern  part 
of  Savoy y  including  a  superficial  extent  of  about  3.300  square 
miles.  It  was  through  this  province,  and  over  the  Alpis 
Graia  Lit.  St,  Bernardy  that  Hannibal  passed  into  Italv. 
Savoy  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Sapaudia,  a  district  which, 
though  now  much  contracted  in  its  limits,  once  extended 
from  the  Z.  of  Neufchately  amongst  the  Helvetii,  to  Grenoble^ 
in  the  territory  of  the  AUobroges. 

44.  The  province  of  Alpes  GraiaB  et  PeniiinsB  was  iiUiabitcd  by  the  following 
people:  tlie  Viberi,  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  ValaUy  about  the  springs  of  the 
Rhone  \  the  Sodnni,  lower  down  the  same  river  towards  Siofiy  which  maintains 
some  traces  of  their  name ;  tlic  Veragrl,  whose  capital  was  Octodunia  Martigttjf ; 
the  Nuntiiates  on  the  L.  of  Gcnevn  ;  the  Centrones,  whose  city  Darantasia  Mcm^ 
tierx  de  Taratifuuf,  was  the  metropolis  of  the  province  ;  the  Medulli,  on  the  B. 
i4rr,  a  branch  of  the  Isara  1st  re;  and  the  (laroceli,  who  inhabited  the  Alpine 
tract  l)etween  Mt.  Generre  and  Mt.  Istran,  extendin^r  into  the  Provincia  Cisak 
pina,  where  Ooolum,  one  of  their  cities,  is  now  found  in  Uueau, 

4.5.  Viennensis  comprehended  the  Western  parts  of  Saroy, 
Dauphijn/y  and  Provence,  with  the  Comtaty  Change^  and  the 
North  Eastern  comer  of  Lanffuedoc;  in  all,  about  10,000 
square  miles.  The  AUobroges ''"  inhabited  its  Northern  part  ; 
the  succour,  which  they  gave  to  the  vanquished  king  of  the 
Salyes,  and  their  hostilities  against  the  ^dui,  drew  upon  tliem 
the  anger  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  finally  con- 
quered. They  are  much  commended  for  their  fidelity ;  tlieir 
ambassadors,  though  allured  by  great  offers  to  join  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  scorned  them,  and  finally  discovered  it  to 
Cicero*^.  Their  principal  city  was  Vienna"*  Vienne,  on  the 
Rhoncy  the  opulent  metropoUs  of  the  province  to  which  it 
gave  name ;  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  place  to  which 
king  Archelaus,  sumamed  Herod,  was  banished  by  Augustus 
for  his  cruelties. 

'^  JEmnU  ncc  virtus  Capns,  ncc  Spartacus  acer, 

Novisque  rebus  infidclis  AUobrox.  ITor.  Epod.  XVL  C. 

^  Cic.  Catil.  Or.  III.  a—Sallust.  in  Bell.  Catil 

^''  Ha»c  do  vitifera  venisse  picata  Vienna 

Ne  dubites :  misit  Romulus  ipse  mihi.      Mart.  XIII.  ep,  107. 
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46.  Tlieir  territory  was  boanded  in  »  general  way  by  the  Wume  and  It^rey  and 
hence  called  Izunla  Allobrog^om.  In  it  were  also  Geneva  GeneoOy  at  the  exit  of 
the  Rhtme  Arom  the  Z.  of  Geneva ;  and  Cularo,  called  GratianopoHs,  alter  the  em- 
peror G^tian,  Grenoble  on  the  Is^re :  near  the  latter  city,  about  Le  Bourg  U'Oy- 
semi,  which  retains  their  name,  were  the  Uccni.  On  the  Southern  bank  of  tho 
Rhone  was  Mums  Csesarls,  built  by  Cssar,  to  shut  out  the  Helyetii  from  the 
Roman  province;  it  extended  ftom  Geneva  Westward,  for  19  Roman  miles,  as  &r 
as  ilf.  cEie  Waehe.  South  of  the  Allobroges  were  the  Vocontii'^,  whose  city  Dea  is 
BOW  JHe ;  and  the  Segalauni,  with  their  city  Valentia  Valence,  which  was  a  Homan 
colony,  and  stood  upon  the  Rhone.  Lower  down  the  river  were  the  Tricastini  ^, 
and  on  its  Western  side,  the  HelviL  Arausio  Orange,  and  Avenio  Avignoiiy  both 
Aoman  colonies,  were  bi  the  territory  of  the  Cavares,  who  were  cantoned  in  the 
Comtat :  the  latter  city  was  near  the  junction  of  the  Druentia  Durance  with  the 
Rhone.  Sonth  of  the  Cavares>  in  Proveneey  were  the  Salyes,  a  branch,  of  tlie 
Ligores,  who  extended  from  the  Rhon/e  nearly  to  the  Alps,  and  from  the  R.  Du- 
rance to  the  sea.  Their  more  immediate  territory  was,  however,  comprised  within 
narrower  bounds,  which  will  be  mentioned  In  describing  Narbonensis  Secunda. 

47.  The  Lignres^,  Ligyes,  or  Ligustini  extended  from  the  Amo  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  and  in  an  earlier  age,  as  far  West  as  Iberia:  those  West  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  were  called  Gallo-Ligyes,  whilst  such  as  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains thenuelvesy  were  termed  Ligures  Capillati  or  Comati.  They  were  probably 
of  Celtic  origin. 

48.  The  city  Arelate**  Arks,  on  the  Rhone,  became^  in  the 
course  of  time,  superior  to  all  others  in  the  province.  It  was 
a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  Romans,  and  so  greatly 
ornamented,  as  to  have  been  styled  Gallula  Roma:  it  was 
hither  that  the  emperor  Honorius  transferred  the  seat  of  the 
Praetorian  prefecture  of  Gaul,  when  Augusta  Treverorum  was 
no  longer  able,  from  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  to  main- 
tain this  distinction.  To  the  South  East  of  the  city  were  the 
Campi  Lapidei  Plain  of  La  Crau,the  monument  of  the  battle 
fought  between  Hercules  and  the  two  sons  of  Neptune.  The 
territory  of  tlie  Massilienses  seems  to  have  once  borne  the 
name  of  Graecia ;  their  chief  city  was  Massilia**  Marseilles, 
a  sea-port  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Gallicus  Sinus  G.  of 
Lyons,  founded  b.  c.  639,  by  the  Phocteans,  who  were  driven 
from  their  country  by  the  hard  conditions  of  Harpagus,  wlio 
was  besieging  their  city®* :  it  was  much  famed  for  its  com- 
merce and  strength,  but  more  particularly  for  its  learning  and 
politeness  of  manners. 

^^  Jamqne  Tricasthns  inteadit  finibus  agraen, 
Jam  &ciles  campos,  jam  mra  Vocontia  carpit.     SU.  Ital.  III.  466. 

^  Hoec  genus  acre  vhrCim,  Marsos,  pubemque  Sabellam, 
Assuctumque  malo  Ligurem^  Volscosque  verutos 
Extulit : Virg.  Georg,  11. 168. 

^  Pande,  duplex  Arelate,  tnos,  blandahospita,  portus, 
Gallula  Roma  Arelas:  quam  Narbo  Martius,  etquam 
Accolit  Alpinis  opulenta  Vienna  colonis. 

Auxon,  in  Urh.  VIII.  1. 

^  Cum  tua  centenos  expugnct  sportula  cives, 

Fumea  Massilia*  ponere  vIna  potes.  Mati.  XIII.  cp.  123, 

»  Harod.  1. 163. 165.— Hor.  Epod.  XVI.  17. 
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49.  Narbonensis  Secunda  comprehended  part  of  West- 
em  Dauphiny,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Provence;  it  contained 
4.000  square  miles. 

50.  Tlie  Roman  colony  Apta  Julia  Apt,  was  on  the  little  river  Ancalo  Caulon, 
vliich  rnns  into  the  Durance ;  a  few  miles  N.  of  it  was  Mons  Seloucus  Bntie 
Mmualeon,  where  the  tyrant  Magnentius  was  defeated  by  Constantius.  The 
Alhlopci  or  Reii,  surnamcd  ApoUinares,  from  their  worship  of  Apollo,  were  on  the 
Eastern  bank  of  the  JDiirance ;  their  chief  city  was  Albicece  or  Reii  Riez, 

51:  The  Salyes  in   their  more  confined  extent,  inhabited 

chiefly  the  environs  of  Aquse  SextisB  Aixy  the  metropolis  of 

Narbonensis  Secimda,  and  a  Roman  colony,  founded  by  Sex- 

tius  Calvinus,  after  subduing  the  Salyes.     It  was  here  also 

that  theCimbri  andTeutones  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter 

by  Marius,  b.  c.  102. 

52.  The  Commoni  dwelled  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  stretching  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Massilienses  to  the  mouth  of  tlic  little  river  Ar^entius  Argens,  where 
was  Fonira  Jiilii  Fr^v^,  their  chief  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  province  ;  it 
WHS  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  sumamed  Classica,  from  the  fleet,  which  nsed  to  be 
stationed  in  its  excellent  port,  to  defend  the  coasts  of  Gaul.  Telo*'  Martins 
Toulon,  was  also  in  their  territory,  off  which  lay  the  Stcechades'*  Ib.  Hieret.  The 
Stoechades  Minorcs  Bafoneau  and  Pmnetpie,  were  two  small  islands  opposite 
Massilia;  near  them  was  Immadra  1. 1,  de  Maire,  To  the  East  of  tlie  Commoni 
were  tlie  Oxybii  and  Deciates,  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Provence :  to  the  former 
belonged  Athcnopolis  Najyoule,  and  to  the  latter  Antipolis  Antibet,  both  founded 
by  the  Massilienses. 

63.  Alpes  Maritime,  so  called   from  those  Alps  which 

formed  its  Eastern  boundary,  comprehended  parts  of  E.  Pro- 

vence  and  Z)attpA£wy,  with  the  county  of  iVicc,  including  about 

3.000  square  miles.      The  Caturiges  inhabited  its  Northern 

part ;  tlieir  chief  cities  were  Caturiges  Chorges,  and  Ebrodu- 

num  Embrun,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  Brigantio  Brian^ 

con,  and  Vapincum  Gap^  were  also  in  their  territory. 

.04.  The  Edcnates  were  cantoned  near  Seyne,  S.  of  which  were  Dinia  Digne, 
and  Sanitiuni  Schrz.  Tlie  Ectini  dwelled  about  the  R,  Tinea,  which  flows  into 
tlie  Varus  Var-,  E.  of  the  latter  river,  on  the  coast,  was  Niccra  Nice,  founded  by 
the  Massilienses,  in  memory  of  n  victory  which  they  obtained  in  its  neighlH>ur- 
Iiood,  over  tlie  Lignriaiis ;  it  was  the  last  Gallic  city  towards  Italy. 

55.  Narbonensis  Prima  answers,  in  a  general  way,  to 
LanguedoCy  and  contained  10.900  square  miles.  The  Volcae 
Arecomici,  who  seem  at  one  time  to  have  extended  beyond  the 
Rhone,  inhabited  the  Eastern  part  of  the  province ;  their  capi- 
tal was  Nemausus  Nismes,  a  flourishing  city,  situated  about 
10  miles  to  the  right  of  the  Rhone. 


^  Dirigit  hue  puppira  miseri  quoque  dextra  Telonis, 

Qua  nulla.'  melius,  pelago  turbante,  carina? 

Audivere  manum.  Lucan.  III.  592. 

*"  Et  jam  turrigoram  Bniti  comitata  carinam 

Venerat  in  fluctus  Rhodani  cum  gurgitc  classis, 

Stoechados  arva  tenens.  Id,  III.  616. 
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56.  Amongst  their  other  towns  we  may  remark  Lutcva,  or  Forum  Neronis 
IjodecCj  Latara Lattes,  near  Manij)€liier,  and  Forum  Domitii  Poustan,  giving  name 
to  the  Via  Domitia  ;  this  road,  the  continuation  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  leading  from 
Italy,  crossed  the  Bkone  at  Tarasco  Tiwancon,  \m»sed  through  Nemausus  and 
Narbo  Martins,  and  conducted  to  Carthago  Nova  in  Sjxtin. 

57.  The  Volcae  Tectosages,  who  inhabited  the  Western  part 
of  the  province,  were  a  brave  and  powerful  people:  some  of 
them  migrated  into  Germany y  and  settled  near  the  Ilercynian 
forest ;  others  passed  into  Pannonia,  and  others  again  into 
Galatia.  They  were  amongst  those  Gauls,  who,  under  Bren- 
nus,  attacked  nome,  and  they  were  afterwards  engaged  in  an 
expedition  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Their 
chief  city  was  Narbo  Narbonne^  surnamed  Marti  us  from  the 
Legio  Martia,  a  colony  led  there  by  the  Romans ;  it  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  province,  and  of  all  Gaul,  and  was  situated 
on  a  canal  leading  from  the  Atax  fl.  AudeR.  into  Rubrcsus  L. 
Etang  de  Sigean.  The  Atax  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
running  past  Carcaso  Carcassonne,  enters  the  G.  of  Lyons. 
Tolosa*'^  Toulouse,  on  the  Garonne,  was  the  principal  city  of 
the  Tolosates,  who  inhabited  the  country  around  it ;  it  was 
also  called  Palladia,  from  litemture  being  there  greatly  culti- 
vated, and  contained  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which  Servilius 
Caepio  plundered. 

58.  Tlie  Tasconi  were  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  LamjitedoCj  and  farther  East, 
near  the  R.  Agout,  were  the  Umhranlci.  Tlie  Tarusconicnses,  who  have  left  their 
name  in  Tartttaniy  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Sardones,  in  the  S.  K.  extremity  of 
the  province,  are  the  last  people  whom  we  have  to  mention.  The  principal  cities 
of  the  latter  were  Rusclno  Tour  de  RoustUlon,  a  Roman  colony  on  Telis  il.  Teta, 
and  Illlberis  Elne,  called  afterwards  Helena,  from  the  mother  of  Constantiuc, 
whose  son  Constans  was  here  murdered  by  Magnentius.  Lower  down  the  coast 
was  Portus  Veneris  Port  Vefidre,  where  stood  a  temple  of  Venus,  at  the  Eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  not  far  off,  on  the  summit  of  the  same  mountain, 
at  Bellegardey  was  Tropoea  Pompeii,  erected  by  Pompey  after  liavmg  finished  the 
war  in  Spain  against  Scrtorius. 

59.  France. 

The  Kingdom  of  France  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  which  last  separate  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Spain ;  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  N.  by  the  EnglUh  Chamiel,  the  Kingdom 
of  Belgium,  and  tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg ;  on  the  K.  by  the  Gernmn 
States,  the  Republic  of  Switzerland,  and  the  continental  doniinions  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia.  It  includes,  together  with  Corsica,  160.300  sqimre  miles,  and  in 
1827  contained  31,851,500  inhabitants.  Before  the  revolution,  France  was  com- 
posed of  32  great  provinces,  varying  much  from  each  other,  both  in  tlieir  extent, 
and  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  them  :  it  is  now,  including  the  Island 
of  Corsica,  divided  into  86  departments,  generally  named  after  the  rivers  which 
run  through  them ;  they  are  similar  to  each  other  in  size,  and  their  chief  town  is 
generally  in  the  centre. 


•  Marcus  araat  nostras  Antonius,  Attice,  Musas, 
Charta  salutatrix  si  modo  vera  refert : 
Marcus  Palladiae  non  inflcianda  Tolosa: 
Gloria,  quern  genuit  pacis  arnica  quies.        Mart,  IX.  ep.  100. 
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00.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  provinces  and  departments,  to- 
Rcther  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  {lopulation  of  the  latter: 


Provinces. 

Departments. 

Chief  Towns. 

Population 
in  1827. 

Flanders 
Artois  - 
Picardy 

- 

The  North      ^ 
Pasde  Calais 
Somme    -        -        - 

LUU  -        . 
Arras  -        -        - 
Amiens 

(59,900 
22,200 
42,000 

Aontiandy   - 

-' 

Lotoer  Seine   - 

Calvados 

La  Manche     - 

Ortie       -        -        - 

JEure       '        -        - 

Bouen 
Caen   - 
^#.  X4  - 
Alen^on 
Avreux 

90,000 
38,200 

8,600 
14,100 

9,700 

Jslc  of  France 

-^ 

Omc        •        -        . 
.4i«rt«      -        -        - 
iSfTiM/;  and  Oise 
Seine      -         -        - 
5<rui«  and  Mame    - 

Beawoais     - 
Zomi  - 

Versailles    -        - 
Par«-        -        - 
Mdun 

12,900 
7,400 

29,^ 

890,400 

7,200 

Champagne  - 

{ 

.4fYfenfief 

Jlf«rw    -        .        . 
Aube       - 
Upper  Mame 

Mesihvs      - 

Chalans-sur-Mame 

Troyes 

4,200 
12,400 
25,600 

6,000 

Lorraine 

J" 

Meuse     -        -        - 

Mewrte    -         -         - 
Fow/e»     -         -         - 

Bar  le  Lhtc  - 
Nancy          -        - 

12,600 

46,300 

29,100 

8,000 

Maine  - 

-{ 

Mayenne 

Sarte       -        -        - 

Laval  -        -        - 
Le  Mans 

15,800 
19,500 

Affjou 

- 

Maine  and  Loire     - 

Angers 

90,000 

Britany       - 

- 

J/fe  and  VUnine      - 
Co^e#  €it«  Nord 
Finisterre 
MorbUian 
Lower  Loire   - 

Rennes 
St.Bricux  - 
Quimper      - 
Krtiinet 
Nantes 

29,400 
10,000 
10,000 
11,300 
71,700 

PoUou 

r 
"l 

VeniUe    - 
Tfoo  Sevres     - 
Vienne    -        -        - 

Bourhon^Vend/e  - 
Niort  - 
Poitiers 

3,100 
16,800 
21,600 

Aunut,    Sainionge,f 
and  Angounufis  -X 

Lower  Charenie 
Charente 

La  BoeheUe 
Angondhne  - 

11,100 
15,900 

Orleanois      - 

■{ 

Sure  and  Loir 
Loiret     -        -        - 
Loire  and  Cher 

Chartres 

Orleans 

Blots  -        .        - 

13,700 
40,300 
11,300 

■ 

Indre  and  Loire 

Tour*  - 

81/)00 

Berry  - 

•{ 

Cher       -        -        . 
Indre      -        -        - 

Bourges 
CJuUcauroux 

19,500 
11,000 

Nicemois     - 
Bourbonnois 
La  Marche  - 

- 

Nievre    -        -        - 
AUier     - 
Creuse    - 

Nevers 
Moulins       - 

15,800 

14^00 

3,400 

Limousin 

-{ 

Upper  Vienne 
Corr^ze  -        -        - 

Limoges 
Tulle  - 

26,600 
8,600 

Aucergne     - 

■{ 

Puy  de  Dome 
Cantal    - 

Clermont-Ferrand 
Aurillac 

30,000 
9,600 
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Provinces. 

Departments. 

Chief  Towns. 

Population 
in  1827. 

AlMce          -        -f 

Xoirer  Bhinc  - 

Strashurg     - 

40,700 

l7/.>pcr  JR/uTtf  - 

Colmar 

lOjGOO 

Franche  CoitUe     -\ 

Upper  Saone  - 

Vesoul 

/>,300 

i>0M6»       - 

Besan\'on      - 

t>8,H(K) 

Jura       -        -        - 

Lons  le  Saunier    - 

7,IK)0 

Burgundy    -        -l 

yiwme     -        -        - 

Aitrerrc 

l'i,:3(K) 

Cdfe  tVOr        -        - 

JJijon  -         -        - 
Macon 

11,000 

^tn         .        -        - 

Bourg 

8,400 

lyonnoU      -        -| 

12/umc     -        -        - 
Loire      -        -        - 

Lyons  -        -         - 
Montbrison  - 

IGO/KK) 
5,200 

Dauphiny     -        -<| 

2«Te        - 

Grenoble 

22,100 

J>rome    -        -        - 

Valence 

10,:3(K) 

Uj)j}er  Alj)s 

Gap     - 

7,000 

Camtat  VenaisHn 

Vaucltue 

Avignon       • 

31,200 

Provence      -        ->! 

Lower  Alps     - 

l)igne  -         -         - 

4,000 

Mouths  of  the  Rhone 

MarseiUes    - 

115,5)00 

Var        .        .        . 

Drayuujnan 

8,000 

' 

Upper  Loire    - 

LePuy        - 

15,000 

Loz^re    -        -         - 

Afenrfc 

5,400 

Artleche  -        -        - 

Prims 

4,200 

Languedoc    -        -. 

trrtrrf         -           -           - 

Nisnies 

:«),100 

HermUt  - 

Montjtellicr 

aj,8(H> 

yltafe       - 

Carcassonne 

17,800 

r«m      .       -       - 

Alby    - 

11,000 

. 

i/;>/icr  Garonne 

Toulouse 

5:3,300 

County  of  Foix    - 

Arri^ye  -        -         - 

Foix    - 

5,000 

nmasUlon    - 

Eastern  Pyrenees    - 

Perpignau  - 

15,400 

/ 

Gironde  -       -        - 

Bordeaux    - 

913,500 

Dordogne 

PerigHeux   - 

8,(W0 

Lot  attd  Garonne    - 

i4j/e»   -         -         - 

12,000 

io*         -        -        - 

Cahors 

12,400 

GuienneSc  Gtucony 

AveiroH  -        -        - 

Roitez  - 

7,700 

Tarn  anrf  Garonne  - 

Montauban  - 

25,500 

C?er» 

^wcA   -        -        - 

10,800 

Landes   -        -        - 

Mont-de-Marsan  - 

:3,100 

, 

r/iRpcr  Pyrenees 

Tarbes 

8,700 

Seam 

Lower  Pyrenees 

Pau     -        -        . 

11,8(K) 

Cortica 

Corsica  -         -        - 

4;accio 

7,700 

61.  The  government  of  PVancc,  since  1814,ha8heenalimite<l  monarchy,  resem- 
bling in  its  forms  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  females  are  excluded  from  tlie  throne. 
TTie  royal  prerogative  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  our  own  country ;  but  in  France  the 
king  has  the  ezclnsive  right  of  brhiging  bills  before  Parliament.  Tlie  responsibility 
of  pablic  measures  rests  with  the  mhiisters.  The  Parliament  Is  composed  of  a  cham- 
ber of  peers,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  chamber  of  peers  consists  of  upwards  of 
200  members,  whose  dignity  is  not  hereditary, but  who  possess  privileges  similar  to 
those  of  the  peerage  in  England,  their  number  being  unlimited,  and  the  grant  of 
titles  being  vested  in  the  crown.  No  clerical  dignitaries  have  seats  in  the  legislature : 
a  few  cardhuls,  who  are  members,  owe  it  altogether  to  their  titles  as  temporal  peers. 
Their  discossions  are  not  made  public,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
The  house  of  commouS|  or  chamber  of  deputies,  is  elected  by  the  people,  for  a  term 
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of  seven  years;  the  number  of  repreaentatiTes  may,  in  some  measure,  be  altered  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  king:,  the  smallest  number  allowed  by  the  constitution  being  256. 
The  inhabitants  of  France  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  about 
4^  millions  of  Protestants,  and  65,000  Jews:  all  forms  of  religion,  however,  are 
tolerat/'d.  Before  the  revolution,  there  were  23  uni.versities  in  France ;  in  that  ter- 
rible convulsion,  education  was  totally  suspended  ;  but  its  establishments  have  since 
been  reinstated  in  a  different  form.  The  lycees,  now  called  royal  colleges,  are  36  in 
number,  and  are  large  provincial  schools,  where  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the 
classics,  mathematics,  and  rhetoric.  The  name  of  university  is  confined  to  the 
metropolis ;  but  the  provincial  establishments,  bearing  the^  name  of  academies,  are 
constituted  like  the  universities  of  other  countries,  and  are  25  in  number,  viz. 


Aix. 

Bourget, 

Douay. 

Montpellier. 

.  Poitiers. 

Amiens. 

Caen. 

Grenoble, 

Nancy, 

Bennes. 

Angert. 

Cohort. 

Limoges. 

Nitmes, 

Bouen. 

Bemn'fon. 

Clernumt. 

Lyons. 

Orleans. 

Strashurg. 

Bordeavjc. 

D{jon.         • 

Metz. 

Pan. 

Toulouse. 

Tlie  Protestants  have  two  seminaries  for  studying  divinity,  one  at  Strasburg, 
and  one  at  Montauban. 

62.  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  France,  is  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  on 
three  islands  in  the  river :  it  is  about  15  miles  in  circnmference,nearly  of  a  circular 
form,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  great  wall,  which  was  erected  in  1787.  The  Seine, 
which  intersects  the  city  nearly  in  the  middle,  has  not  lialf  the  width  of  the  Thames : 
and  though  its  banks  are  termed  quays,  it  wants  almost  entirely  the  enlivening 
aspect  of  shipping.  The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  in  Paris,  in  1827, 
amounted  to  890,400,  or  to  about  half  the  population  of  London  at  the  same  period. 
Paris  is  the  centre  of  government,  the  residence  of  the  king  and  his  court,  of  the 
two  chambers,  of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  chief  officers  of  state :  it 
is  also  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  focus  of  all  the  literature  and  amnsements 
of  the  country.  The  king  has  likewise  a  splendid  palace  at  Versailles,  about  10 
miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Paris,  and  another  residence  at  St.  Clotid,  about  half  that 
d  istunce  from  the  capital,  nearly  in  the  same  direction.  There  is,  likewise,  another 
royal  jmluce  at  Fontainebleau,  about  30  miles  to  the  S.  £.  of  Paris ;  it  has  given 
name  to  se\  ci-al  treaties  of  peace,  which  have  been  signed  here.  To  the  N.  of  Paris, 
upon  the  hanks  of  the  Somme,  stands  Amiens,  where  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded,  A.  D.  1802,  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  To  the  N.W.  of 
Amiens,  about  midway  between  it  and  Boulogne,  are  the  two  villages  of  Cressy 
HI  id  Agincourt,  remarkable  for  the  splendid  victories  gained  there  by  the  English 
over  the  French.  The  battle  of  Cressy,  or  Crecy,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  was 
fought  A.  D.  1 34(i,  between  Edward  the  drd,  of  England,  and  his  gallant  little  army 
of  less  than  25,000  men,  against  Philip  the  6th,  of  France,  and  his  mighty  force 
of  120,000,  out  of  whom,  only  five  knights,  and  about  60  soldiers  fled  with  him : 
the  French  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  left  the  King  of  Bohemia,  11 
princes,  80  bannerets,  1,200  knights,  1,500  gentlemen,  4,000  men  at  arms,  1,200 
horse,  and  30,000  foot  dead  on  the  field.  The  battle  of  Agincourt,  or  Azincourt, 
was  fought  A.  D.  1 41 5 ;  the  English  were  commanded  by  King  Henry  the  5th,  whose 
urniy  had  been  reduced  by  sickness  and  accidents  to  10,000  men ;  the  French  luid 
collected  together  a  force  of  100,000,  or,  as  some  say,  of  140,000  men,  to  intercept 
the  march  of  tlie  English  from  Harflevr  towards  Calais.  But  notwithstanding 
the  immense  superiority  of  their  numbers,  they  were  gloriously  beaten,  and  they 
left  dead  on  the  field  the  Constable  d' Albert,  3  dukes,  tlie  archbishop  of  Sens, 
1  marshal,  1 3  earls,  02  barons,  1 ,500  knights,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  gentlemen, 
besides  several  thousands  of  common  soldiers.  The  number  of  captives  exceeded 
that  of  the  whole  English  army,  and  many  of  them  were  persons  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, who,  encumbered  with  their  heavy  armour,  could  not  make  their  escape. 

63.  Tlic  sea-port  towns  of  Boulogne  and  CalaisWe  opposite  to  Dover,  and  are  the 
ordinary  landing-places  from  the  S.  E.  part  of  England.  Calais  is  strong,  and 
tolerably  well  built,  and  is  remarkable,  from  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
English  for  upwards  of  200  years :  about  eight  miles  to  the  S.  of  it,  stands  the  little 
town  of  G nines,  near  which  Henry  the  8th,  of  England,  and  Francis  the  1st,  of 
France,  had  an  inteniew  in  a  plain,  which,  from  the  display  of  magnificence  made 
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by  the  latter  monarch  to  gain  Henry  over  to  his  side,  was  named  Le  cfuimp  du 
drop  tVCh-y  or  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  Gold.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  is  the 
ftiDoas  port,  called  Havre  (le  GracCy  or  sometimes  only  Le  Havre,  and  to  tlie  E. 
of  it,  some  distance  up  the  river,  stands  the  ^eat  commercial  town  Rouen,  Cher- 
bwrg,  is  an  important  harbour  in  the  "S .  W .  o(  Nornuindi/y  opposite  the  I.  of 
Wight.  To  the  W.  of  Normandy y  the  N.  of  Britany,  and  opposite  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire  in  England,  lie  the  islands  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Alderney,  which 
lave  hecn  already  mentioned  as  helongmg  to  the  British,  Brest,  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  of  Prance,  is  situated  in  the  Westernmost  part  of  the  country,  at 
the  farthest  extremity  of  Britany ;  it  is  rendered  very  important,  not  only  by  its 
situation,  but  by  the  fortifications  with  which  it  is  defended,  and  the  use  which 
the  French  make  of  it  for  naval  purposes.  La  Rochelte,  on  the  B.  of  Biscay,  is 
another  valuable  sea-port,  opposite  the  /.  de  R^,  and  the  /.  d'Oleron  :  we  may 
Ukewlse  notice  Bordeaux,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  the  population  of  which 
amounts  to  ^,000  souls,  and  Bayonne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adoiir,  near  the 
Spanish  frontiers,  as  very  important  maritime  towns.  To  the  E.  of  X«  Rochelle, 
ID  Poitou,  is  Poitiers,  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  there  a.d.  13o(>,  between 
the  English  and  French,  in  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  with  an  army  of 
only  12,000  men,  defeated  John,  king  oi  France,  with  a  force  of  50,000^  and  took 
him  prisoner.  Orleans  is  about  midway  between  Poitou  and  Paris,  and  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  B.  Loire;  it  is  celebrated  as  having  always  given  the  title  of 
Duke  to  a  prince  of  the  Blood  Boyal.  The  city  of  Lyons,  at  Sie  confluence  of 
the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  ranks  as  the  second  city  in  France,  and  in  manufac- 
tures the  first ;  it  is  especially  noted  for  its  fabrics  of  silks  and  rich  stuffs.  The 
two  principal  French  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  are  Marseilles  and  Toulon, 
both  lying  Eastward  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Marseilles,  the  more  Western 
of  the  two,  is  a  place  of  great  commerce,  and  the  chief  outlet  for  all  the  natural 
and  artificial  productions  of  the  South  of  France :  Toulon,  which  lies  25  miles  to 
the  £.  of  it,  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  French  navy,  being,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  what  Brest  is  on  the  Atlantic  ;  its  new,  or  military  port,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  200  sail  uf  the  line. 
— The  I.  of  Corsica  is,  properly  speaking,  an  Italian  island,  though  it  has  been 
annexed  to  the  crown  oi  France  since  the  year  1761^;  it  is  remarkable  as  having 
given  birth  to  the  plebeian  emperor  of  France,  so  long  the  scourge  of  Europe, 
whose  flag  was,  by  the  unwearied  perseverance  of  Britain,  repeatedly  levelled 
with  the  dust,  and  finally  trodden  under  foot  at  tlie  ever-memorable  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

64.  The  foreign  possessions  of  France  are  neither  important  nor  numerous. 
In  Asia,  they  consist  of  CJumdemagore  in  Bengal,  Pondicherry  and  Karical  on 
the  coast  of  Coromamlel,  and  MaM  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Li  Africa,  of 
the  I.  of  GorSe,  I,  St,  Louis,  a  few  factories  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and 
/.  Bourbon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  America,  they  consist  of  the  two  small 
isUmds  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  near  Newfoundland',  Martinique,  Giiador 
loup€j  Mariagalante,  Deseada,  the  Saints,  and  the  Northern  part  of  St.  Martifi, 
m  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  m  Guyana,  on  the  mainland  of 
South  America, 

65.  TiiE  KrN0D03£  OF  Belgium  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  kingdom  of 
France  and  tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg^  on  the  E.  by  Rhine-Prussiat  on 
the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  and  on  the  West  by  the  North  Sea,  Sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1814  it  formed  the  Southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  it  has  lately  been  separated  from  Holland,  and  created  a  dis- 
tmct  kingdom.  It  contains  9,180  square  miles,  and  its  population  ui  1829 
amounted  to  3,776,168  souls.  The  names  of  Netherlands  and  the  Low  Countries, 
by  which  Belgium  is  often  mentioned,  have  been  derived  from  their  relative  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  High  Germany,  or  as  some  say  on  account  of  much  of  its 
territory  lying  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

66.  Tlie  whole  of  Holland  and  Belgium  was  fonucrly  divided  into  little  prin- 
cipalities, after  the  manner  of  Germany ;  but  at  length,  by  conquests,  treaties, 
and  mtermarriages,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Burgundy.  The 
male  line  in  this  family  becoming  extinct,  Mary^  the  sole  heiress^  transferred  her 
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doininionB  to  the  House  of  Awtria,  A.  D.  1477.  Charles  5th,  emperor  of  Ger- 
itMny,  united  the  seventeen  provinces  into  one  state,  and  enacted  tJiat,  in  future, 
they  should  all  be  governed  by  the  same  sovereign.  But  the  bigotry  and  tyranny 
of  his  son,  Pliilip  2nd,  caused  the  seven  Dutch  provinces  to  revolt,  and  to  form 
the  famous  Union  of  Utrecht :  after  a  violent  struggle  for  liberty,  they  were  de- 
clared a  free  and  independent  state,  a.d.  1648,  by  the  treaty  of  Muiuter.  The 
other  ten  provinces  continued  subject  to  the  Cro\m  of  Spain  till  the  death  of 
Charles  2nd,  in  the  year  1700,  virhen  they  were  transferred  to  the  German  line  of 
the  Aiutrian  family.  From  this  time  till  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1814, 
this  unhappy  country  was  the  frequent  scene  of  the  most  sanguinary  hostilities ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  period,  all  the  provinces  were  erected  into  one  independent 
state,  and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  one  king.  In  the  year  1830,  however, 
fresh  troubles  broke  out,  which,  after  much  confusion,  ended  in  Holland  and 
Belgium  being  declared  distinct  kingdoms,  and  bemg  governed  by  diffinnent 
sovereigns. 

67.  The  religion  of  Belgium  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  forms  and  sects  are 
tolerated.  The  government  of  the  country  is  a  limited,  hereditary  monarchy,  and 
its  constitution  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  Its  ParUa- 
ment  is  composed  of  two  Houses  ;  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  are  elected 
for  life  by  the  king,  and  those  of  the  Lower  House  are  chosen  every  three  years 
by  the  people.  There  are  three  well-known  universities  in  Belgium^  viz.  Loti- 
vain,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  But  for  the  sake  of  those,  to  whom  distance  and  ex- 
pense might  render  it  inconvenient  to  attend  these  universities  for  tlie  completion 
of  their  education,  there  are  other  great  seminaries  established,  called  Athensea, 
where  nearly  the  same  instruction  is  given,  but  where  no  degrees  can  be  con- 
ferred :  the  two  chief  ones  are  at  Brussels  and  Breda.  The  language  in  general 
used  throughout  the  Belgic  provinces  is  the  Flemish,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the 
low  Dutch.  The  inhabitants  of  Flanders  are  alone,  properly  speaking,  called 
Hemings,  but  the  name  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
B<?lgic  provinces.  Belgium  is  divided  into  nine  provinces :  three  in  the  South,  viz. 
West  Flmiders,  Hainault,  and  Namur ;  three  in  the  centre,  viz.  East  Flander$j 
Smith  Brabant,  and  Liege ;  and  three  in  the  North,  viz.  Antioerp,  Limburgt 
and  North  Brabant,  The  population  and  chief  towns  of  these  provinces  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table: 


Provinces. 


Narth  BrdbatU 
Antioerp,  or  Anvers  - 
Limburg   -        -        -        . 
Liege,  or  Luttich 
South  Brabant 
JSast  Flanders  - 
West  Flanders  - 
Henegouwen,  or  Hainault 
Namur     -        -        -        . 


Chief  Towns. 


Herzogenbosch 
Antwerp 
Maestricht 
Liege 
Brussels 
Ghent     - 
Bruges    - 
Mons 
Nainur   - 


Estimated 

Population 

in  1820. 


14,900 
64,000 
10,600 
48,700 
8-2,000 
67,500 
36,000 
20,700 
16,000 


68.  Tlie  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  is  Brussels,  situated  near  tlic 
banks  of  the  little  river  Senne,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt :  it  is  the  seat 
of  government  and  tlie  residence  of  the  king,  who  has  a  palace  near  it  at  Laeken. 
It  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  built  cities  in  Europe,  but  though  possessed  of 
many  advantages,  it  is  much  inferior  both  m  extent  and  population  to  its  rival 
Amsterdam  in  Holland.  About  seven  miles  to  the  S.  oi Brussels,  upon  the  edge 
of  the  Forest  qf  Soigm^,  stands  the  little  village  of  Waterloo,  where  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  defeated  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  a.  d.  1815,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  which  harl  convulsed  all 
Europe  for  more  than  20  years.  The  manufiictures  of  Belgium  have  been  long 
celebrated :  the  towns  most  remarkable  for  them  are  Brussels,  MaXines,  Antwerp. 
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Ghent,  Brugm^  Mom,  Naamtr  and  lAege,  The  only  soa-port  of  any  consequence 
is  Oftend  on  the  shores  of  the  proYUice  of  West  Flanders,  Most  of  the  j^reat 
towns  arc  fortified,  and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  strong,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  protect  the  country  from  the  many  sanguinary  struggles  into  which 
it  has  been  so  frequoitly  plunged. 

GO.  The  Kingdom  of  Holland  is  bounded  on  the  North  and  West  by  the 
North  Sea-,  on  the  South  by  the  kmgdom  oi  Belgium-,  and  on  the  East  by  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the  Rhenish  Dommions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  It  con- 
tains 8,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1829  amounted  to  2,130^880  souls, 
excluding  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  is  attached  to  it^  and  contains 
1,820  square  miles  and  298,952  inhabitants.  Subsequent  to  the  year  1814  the 
king  of  Holland  was  made  Sovereign  of  Belgium  and  HoUand  under  the  title  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  but  the  two  countries^  as  we  have  seen  above,  are 
now  distinct  kmgdoms.  The  union  of  the  Seven  Dutch  provinces  at  Utrecht, 
A.D.  1579^  against  the  tyranny  of  Philip  the  2nd  of  Spain,  was  denominated  the 
Republic  of  the  Seven  United  provuices  or  the  Republic  of  Holland,  the  supreme 
magistraie  being  called  the  Stadtholder,  i.  e.  the  Defender  of  the  State.  One  of 
these  provinces  has  since  been  divided  into  two»  so  that  Holland  now  contains 
eight  provinces. 

70,  The  established  religion  of  HoUand  is  the  Calvinistic,  but  all  sects  arc 
toleiated.  Dissenters  axe  numerous,  and  all  the  mhiMsters  of  religion,  whether 
Cbdvhiistic  or  Dissenting,  receive  their  salaries  from  the  public  treasury.  There 
are  likewise  many  Roman  Catholics,  but  these  are  mostly  in  the  Soutiiem  pro- 
vinces. The  government  of  Holland  is  a  limited,  hereditary  monarchy,  and  its 
constitution  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  Its  Parliament 
is  composed  of  two  Houses :  the  Upper  House  consists  of  members  above  forty 
years  of  age,  who  are  elected  for  life  by  the  king ;  the  members  of  the  Lower  House 
are  chosen  every  three  years  by  the  people.  There  are  three  well-known  univer- 
sities in  Holland,  viz.  Legden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen.  But  for  the  sake  of 
those,  to  whom  distance  and  expense  might  render  it  inconvenient  to  attend  these 
universities  for  the  completion  of  their  education,  there  are  other  greater  semi- 
naries established,  where  nearly  the  same  instruction  is  given,  but  where  no  de- 
grees can  be  conferred :  They  are  called  Athenaea,  and  aro  five  in  number,  viz. 
Amsterdam,  Harderwyk,  Middleburg,  Franeker,  and  Beventer,  The  Butch 
language  is  a  dialect  of  the  German,  and  is  generally  called  low  Butch  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  latter  language,  which  is  the  high  Butch.  The  people  are  called 
Butch  from  tlie  German  word  Beutsch,  and  their  territory  forms  part  of  the 
extensive  country  called  Beutschland,  though  we  English  restrict  the  term  to  a 
portion  of  the  latter.  The  ^pellation  Holland  is  derived  from  the  German 
word  hohl,  synonymous  with  the  English  term  hollow,  and  together  with  the 
adjunct  land,  denoting  a  hollow  or  very  low  country. 

71.  The  kingdom  of /fo2/a7i£f  contains  eight  principal  provinces:  three  in  the 
West,  vis.  Zeeland,  HoUand,  and  Utrecht ;  two  in  the  centre,  viz.  GeUUrland 
and  Overyssel ;  and  three  in  the  North,  viz.  Brent,  Priestand,  and  Groningen. 
Tlie  population  and  chief  towns  of  these  provinces  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
tabic: 


Population 

Estimated 

Provhiccs. 

in 

Chief  Towns. 

Population 

1829. 

in  1829. 

Holland       - 

889,400 

TheHague,  or  La  Haye  - 

44,000 

Fricsland     -        -        - 

226,656 

Leemcarden  -        -        - 

17,800 

Groningen    -        -        - 

197,000 

Groningen      -        -        - 

27,300 

Formerly  fJDreni  - 
one       \Overyssel      - 

78,718 

Axsen     -        -        -        - 

1,300 

172,110 

ZiwUe   r        -        -        - 

13,600 

Gelderland  - 

286,000 

Arnhem 

10,200 

Utrecht 

136,826 

UtrccM 

3(J/)00 

Zeeland        -        -        - 

146,270 

Middteburgh  - 

16,700 
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7*2.  The  metropolis  of  Holland,  and  the  residence  of  the  king  and  the  legis- 
lature is  Hie  Hague y  called  also  Haag,  Qravenhnge,  and  by  the  French  La 
Hai/e.  It  is  situated  in  the  North  VVestern  part  of  the  province  of /To/Z/ind, 
scarcely  two  uiilcs  from  the  sliorcs  of  tlie  North  Sea ;  it  is  an  open  town  and  has 
no  municipal  rights,  owin^];  to  which  circumstances  it  is  frequently  termed  a  vil- 
lage. About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S.  E.  of  it  is  the  castle  of  Rysirickf  where 
the  well  known  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  1607,  between  Mngland^  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France,  and  Spain.  To  the  S.  E.  of  The  Hagtte,  is  the  famous 
port  of  Rotterdam,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Mcuu,  where  it  receives 
the  waters  of  tlie  little  R.  Roite;  the  harbour  is  very  convenient,  of  ea^y  access 
from  the  (iennan  Ocean,  and  so  deep,  that  vessels  of  any  burden  can  ent**r  it : 
with  rejfard  to  commerce,  Rotterdam  ranks  next  to  Amsterdatn,  amongst  the 
towns  of  Holland.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  learned  Enismus.  Attitterdam  is 
the  commercial  capital  of  Holland,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
its  population  amounting  in  18*21  to  221,000  souls:  it  is  situated  on  an  arm  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  about  five  miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  gulf,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  two  little  rivers  Amstel  and  Ye.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Amstel  and  dam,  being,  as  it  were,  the  dam  or  dike  of  the  Ainxtel.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Idth  century  it  was  only  the  residence  of  a  few  fishermen  ;  but 
growing  populous  soon  after,  the  Earls  of  Holland  gave  it  tlie  title  and  privileges 
of  a  city.  Before  the  French  revolution,  it  was  esteemed  the  second  city  in 
Etwope,  in  point  of  commerce  ;  but  it  suffered  very  materially  during  the  deso- 
lating times  which  followed  tliat  horrible  massacre.  The  whole  of  the  city  is  built 
upon  piles. 

73.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Maat  is  tlie  famous  harbour  of  the  Brielle,  the  sta- 
tion of  the  pilots  who  conduct  vessels  up  the  river.  It  is  remarkable  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  Dutch  independence  as  the  first  place  taken  by  the  confederates  in  1572, 
and  tlie  spot  where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  republic.  To  the  S.  of  it  at 
the  lower  mouth  of  the  Maoi  is  HeluoettluU,  the  regular  station  of  tlie  packets 
to  England ;  it  has  an  excellent  harbour  capable  of  h6lding  the  whole  Dutch 
navy,  besides  extensive  dockyards  and  magazines.  Amongst  other  chief  towns 
of  Holland  may  be  noticed  Haarlem,  situated  on  the  R.  Sjmarcn  in  the  province 
of  Holland  a  few  mile»  to  the  W.  of  Amsterdam :  it  contains  about  25,000  inha- 
bitants, and  was  formerly  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  sustain  a  severe  siege  against 
the  Spaniards  for  eight  months  in  the  year  li)7d,  but  the  ramparts  are  now  con- 
verted into  promenades.  Its  chnreh  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Holland,  and 
contains  one  of  the  most  perfect  organs  in  the  world.  To  the  S.  of  Haarlem  is 
Lcyden,  so  famous  for  its  university  and  for  the  siege  which  it  succcssfolly  with- 
stONod  against  the  Spaniards  in  1573.  Between  it  and  Rotterdam  are  tlie  two 
manufacturing  towns  Gouda  and  Delft,  the  latter  of  which  has  given  name  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  earthenware. 

74.  The  Dutch  possess  many  settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In 
Asia  they  claim  the  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Madura,  BUliton,  Celebes, 
Borneo,  Sumbawa,  Timor,  Temate,  Tidore,  Batchian,  Amhoyna,  Booro, 
Ceram,  yew  Guinea,  and  several  others  of  little  consequence :  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  of  these  islands,  which  is  completely  under  their  control,  they 
rather  claim  the  dominion  over  most  of  them,  than  actually  possess  it.  They 
likewise  have  factories  at  Malacca,  on  the  peninsula  oi  Malacca  -,  and  at  Sadras, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  India.  In  Africa  they  have  several  small  forts 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  chief  of  which  is  tlie  castle  of  Bl  Mina.  In  Ame- 
rica, they  possess  the  colony  of  Surinam,  in  Guyana,  the  islands  of  Curasao, 
Oruha,  Buen  Ayre,  St.  Euttathitts,  Saba,  and  tlie  Southern  part  of  St.  Martinis, 
the  Northern  part  of  the  latter  island  belonging  to  the  French. 

75.  The  Grand  Duchy  op  Luxemburg  lies  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  bounds  it  on  the  North ;  on  the  West  and  South  it 
touches  upon  France,  and  on  the  East  upon  Rhine-Prussia.  Its  capital  is  also 
called  Lux&nburg,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  king  of  Hollatul 
is  likewise  Grand  Duke  of  Lxixemburg,  and  as  such  has  three  votes  in  the  <?<t- 
7nan  Diet 
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76.  The  Rbpitblic  op  Switzerland,  or  the  Hehetie  Cot\federactf  as  it  is 
tometimeA  called,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  France,  on  the  8.  by  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Sarditdfi,  and  by  tlie  Emjdre  of  Austria,  on  the  E.  by 
the  latter  power,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemhvrg  and  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  being  separated  from  the  two  last  by  the  L.  of  Constance  and 
the  R.  Bhme.  It  contains  12.800  sqnare  miles,  and  its  estimated  population  in 
1821  was  about  1,945,000  souls.  Stoitzerlmid  was  formerly  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  states  or  principalities,  each  of  which  aspired  to  sovereignty;  the 
inferior  barons  fortified  themselves  in  castles  and  strong  holds,  and  by  tiieir 
tyranny  and  feuds  overwhelmed  tiie  whole  country  with  faction  and  civil  discord. 
At  hist,  however,  the  foundation  of  the  liberty  of  Switzerland  was  laid  by  Wil- 
liam Tell ;  and  the  three  mountainous  cantons,  ScJaceiz,  Uri,  and  Untericalden, 
were  first  formed  into  a  confederacy,  a.d.  1308.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
these  were  joined  by  five  other  cantons,  and  iu  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
by  five  more,  thus  giving  to  the  Helvetic  Cm\federacy  the  form,  by  which  it  is 
known  in  history,  viz.  that  of  13  cantons  :  they  also  entered  into  alliances  with 
several  neighbouring  states,  as  the  Grisons,  St,  OaUen,  Valais,  Geneva,  and 
Tem.ru  During  the  dominion  of  the  French,  six  more  cantons  were  added  to 
the  confederacy,  and  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  three  others,  so  that 
their  number  now  amounts  to  22. 

77.  The  names  of  these  are  given  in  the  following  table,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  joined  the  federal  body : 


Cantons. 


Chief  Towns. 


Estimated 

Population 

in  1821. 


fSchweiz 

L  Unterwalden 

(Bern 
iGlanu   - 
[  Zurich    ' 
\Zug        -        ■ 


r  Basle  or  Bale 
I  Schaffhausen 

Appenzell 
I  Solothum  or  Soleure 
[Frif/ttrg 


; 


St.Gallen      -        -        - 
Vanid  or  Lemon 
Grisons  or  Graubundien 
Thurgau  or  Thvrgovie    - 
Tessin  or  Tieino     - 
Aargau  or  Argovie 

Geneva  -        -        -        - 

Neufehatel     - 

Valttis    -        -        -        - 


Sckioeiz  - 
Altorf  - 
Stanz      - 

Bern 
Giants    - 
Zurich     - 
Zttg 
Lucerne  - 

Basel      - 
SchafflMusen  - 
Appenzell 
Solothum 
Friburg  -^ 

St.  Gallen 
Lausanne 
Chur  or  Voire 
Ftanenfeld 
Bellinzona 
Aarau     - 

Geneva  - 
Net^fchatel 
Sion 


4,800 
2,000 
2,200 

17,000 
3,800 

10,500 
2,400 
6,500 

15,700 
6,500 
2,000 
4,100 
6,000 

9,000 
9,300 
3,400 
1,800 
1,500 
3,300 

23,000 
4,800 
4,000 


78.  Switzerland  is  a  union  of  petty  states,  differing  exceedingly  from  each  other 
in  their  respective  constitutions.  Each  canton  is  an  independent  republic,  but 
for  general  security  they  are  all  united  into  a  confederacy,  governed  by  a  Diet  or 
general  assembly.  In  some  of  them  the  form  of  government  is  democratic,  but 
in  most  of  them  it  is  oligarchic.    The  Diet  is  composed  of  deputies  from  each  of 
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ihii  cantons,  and  meets  in  rotation  at  Beruy  Zuritky  and  Lueeme.  About  tvo- 
thirdfl  of  the  inliabitants  profess  the  Protestant  Religioo,  and  the  remainder  Uie 
lioinau  Catholic.  Tiiere  are  only  two  universities,  one  at  Geneva^  and  one  at 
Basel :  but  there  are  colleges  or  academies  at  Bern,  Zurich^  Lausanne,  Schaff-- 
hauseuy  SL  Gailen^  Neufchately  Chur,  Fribury  and  Lucerne.  Gemum  is  the 
prevailing  language  of  the  coun^,  but  French  is  spoken  on  the  borders  of  France^ 
Jtaiian  on  the  borders  of  Italy ^  and  the  Bofnanetky  or  Bomana  nutiea  in  a  put 
of  the  Griions, 

70.  Switzerland  is  by  fiir  the  most  mountainous  country  ,in  Ewrope ;  it  has  the 
Alps,  not  only  along  the  whole  of  its  Southern  and  Eastern  frontiers,  towering  above 
them  to  the  height  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  tliousand  feet,  but  extending  in  various 
ramifications  over  the  chief  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  plains  or 
hollows  between  the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains  are  occupied  by  glaciers ; 
these  are  lakes  of  frozen  snow,  accumulated  to  a  ^ust  depth,  and  detaching  from. 
time  to  time  enormous  masses,  called  accdanckes,  which  roll  down  with  a  fright* 
fill  noise  into  the  plams  below,  and  sometimes  overwhelm  a  whole  village  with 
destruction.  The  surfiice  of  the  glaciers  is  in  some  cases  smooth  and  unbroken, 
but  ia  others  it  is  marked  by  deep  chasms,  and  by  pinaaeles  of  ice  rising  in  the 
most  fantastic  forms  above  the  sea  of  snow  with  which  they  are  surrouided. 
Tlieir  depth  is  supposed  to  vary  from  100  to  GOO  feet,  and  the  total  extent  of 
surface  which  they  cover,  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  1,500  mflea.  Their  fiormation 
requires  such  an  intensity  of  cold,  that  none  are  found  in  any  other  parts  of 
Europe,  except  in  a  few  elevated  spots  of  the  PyreneeSj  and  the  bleakest  moun- 
tains of  Sioeden  and  Norway.  Stoitzerland  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  nnm- 
)K>r  of  its  lakes,  the  scenery  round  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  romantic. 
The  principal  ones  are  those  of  Geneva,  Constance,  Neiifchatelf  Lucerne,  Zurich, 
Thun,  Brienz,  Zug,  Bienne,  Wallenstadt,  Sempach,  and  Greiffen,  Most  of 
them  arc  navigable,  and  thus  become  very  important  features  in  so  broken  and 
uneven  a  country,  where  land-carriage  is  botli  difiicuH  and  expensive ;  it  is  owing 
to  tliis  circumstance  that  many  of  the  Steiss  towns  are  built  upon  their  shores. 

80.  The  city  of  Geneva  is  situated  at  the  Western  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the 
same. name,  and  upon  the  borders  of  France  and  the  King  of  S€wdinia*i  domi- 
nions :  the  JR.  Rhone,  which  here  issues  from  the  lake,  receives  on  its  kft  bank 
tlie  waters  of  tlte  Arve,  and  thus  divides  the  city  into  three  parts.  Geneva  is 
remarkable  as  having  been  long  the  residence  of  the  reformer  Calvin,  many  of 
wliose  manuscripts  are  still  preserved  in  tlie  public  library  there.  Bern  stands 
on  a  declivity  near  the  banks  of  the  B.  Aare,  which  forms  part  of  the  town  into 
a  peninsula,  and  flows  afterwards  with  a  N.  £.  course,  past  Solathum  and  Aarau 
into  the  Rhine,  about  midway  between  Basel  and  ScJuiffhattsen.  Basel  is 
situated  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  country,  close  upon  the  btNrders  of  Frmtce, 
and  upon  that  part  of  the  R.  Rhine,  where  it  changes  its  direction  from  West  to 
North ;  it  is  celebratod  as  having  been  for  many  years  the  residence  of  theleanic*d 
Erasmus,  who  lies  buried  in  its  cathedral.  Sehaffhausen  is  situated  in  the 
Nortliernmost  part  of  the  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  far 
from  its  ecrrcss  from  tlie  lake  of  Constance :  it  derives  all  its  interest  and  im- 
portance fnini  the  magnificent  cataract  in  the  Rhine,  called  LoMfeny  which  is 
about  one  ]ea<oic  below  it,  and  which,  though  not  the  highest,  is  in  the  mass  ef 
its  waters  the  greatest,  as  it  is  the  most  famous,  in  tlie  whole  of  civilized  Europe : 
the  great  fall  is  about  50  feet  in  depth. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HI8PANTA    5T   INSULJE. 


1.  HISPANIA  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Oceanns 
Cantabricns  B.  of  Biscay,  and  the  Montes  PyrenaBi,  on  the 
E.  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean :  it  was  called  Iberia*  by  the  Greeks,  from  the 
Iberus  fl.  or  -Eftro,  which  was  the  first  great  river  they  reached 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  Hesperia  Ultima  by  the  Romans,  from  its 
extreme  Western  situation. 

3.  Tlic  epithet  of  Ultima  was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  Italy,  wliicb  the 
Greeks  also  named  Hesperia,  on  account  of  its  situation  with  respect  to  thera ; 
they  likewise  called  Spain  Celtica,  or  rather  included  it  in  this  appelktion,  which 
they  assigned  as  a  general  one  to  the  whole  of  W^estcm  Europe :  from  tlie  Celta>, 
a  great  part  of  Spain  was  denominated  Celtibcria',  which  is  a  compound  of  tiieir 
own  name,  and  that  of  the  people  among  whom  they  settled.  The  Greek  colonies 
in  Spain  were  few  and  unimportant,  Emporlie  and  Saguntum  excepted. 

3.  The  name  of  Hispania  was  derived  from  the  Phcenicians, 
who,  in  very  early  times,  planted  colonies  on  its  Southern 
shores.  The  Carthaginians  invaded  it  next;  they  founded 
several  cities  on  ihe  Southern  coast,  and  held  it  long  in  sub- 
jection. At  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Romans,  who,  having  also  reduced  the  native 
tribes  to  obedience,  divided  it  into  two  provinces,  Citerior  and 
Ulterior  ;  the  latter,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  subdivided 
into  Lusitaniaand  Baetica,  whilst  the  Citerior  province  received 
the  name  of  Tarraconensis,  from  its  capital  Tarraco  Tarra- 
gona. 


'  Which  name  was  also  used  by  tlie  Roman  poets : 

Te  non  paventis  funera  Qallioe, 

Dunequc  telhis  audit  Iberiae.  Her,  Carm,  TV.  xiv.  50. 

*  profugiqne  a  gente  vetust4 

Gallonim,  Celtaa  miscentes  nomen  Iberis.  Lucan.  IV.  10. 

Venere  et  Celtae  sociati  nomen  Iberis.  SiU  ItaL  III.  340. 
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4.  The  principal  mountains  of  Hispania  are  the  Pyrenaei* 
Pyrenees^  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  B,  of 
Biscay,  the  continuation  of  which  Westward  was  called  Vinnius 
Mons  Santillanos.  Mons  Sacer  Quadramon,  in  Galicia,  was 
the  Western  extremity  of  these  mountains ;  and  the  names  of 
Ladicus  and  Medullus,  applied  to  that  spur  of  them  running 
between  the  rivers  Minho  and  Douro,  may  still  be  found  in 
Monte  Ladoco  and  Las  Medulas.  Idubeda  Mons  detaches  itself 
from  the  Pyrenees  near  the  springs  of  the  Ebro,  and  traverses 
with  a  winding  course  the  Eastern  part  of  Spain,  till  it  reaches 
the  Mediterranean  at  Ferraria  Pr.  C  S,  Martin :  it  is  now 
called  by  the  various  names  of  Jf*.  de  Burgos,  M.  Albarracin, 
Sierra  Albayda,  &c.,  and  is  the  only  range  running  in  a  North 
and  South  direction,  the  others  trending  generally  East  and 
West.  The  continuation  of  this  range  to  Gibraltar,  was  in 
a  general  way  called  Orospeda  M.  La  Sagra  Sierra,  Sierra 
Nevada,  &c. 

5.  Ilipuki  M.  was  a  name  especially  given  to  the  Sierra  Nevada^  as  Soloriiis  was 
to  La  Sa^rra  Sierra,  although  the  existence  of  a  Sierra  di  Solorioy  near  the  sources 
of  the  JDouro,  seems  to  indicate  a  more  extensive  application  of  the  latter.  Ai^gen- 
tarius  M.^where  is  the  source  of  the  Bffitis  Guadalquivir  yVf^  only  a  part  of  Orosj^da, 
and  said  to  be  synonymous  with  it  Carpetanus  M.  Castilian  Ms,,  separating  the 
rivers  DuriusandTagus,  strikes  out  from  Idubeda  Westward,  and  under  the  names 
of  Aphrodisius  Eitrella,aiLd  Tagrus  Junto,  reaches  the  sea  at  Magnum  Pr. C.i2ocix, 
the  Westernmost  land  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Herminius  M.  Sierra  de  Toledo 
and  Sierra  ^rrrnnyio,  running  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  preceding,  and 
separating  theTagus  and  Anas,  proceeds  also  from  Idubeda,  and  reaches  the  Atlantic 
at  Sacrum  Pr.  C.  S,  Vincent.  MarianusMons  Sierra  Morefui,i8»uea  from  Orospeda 
M.,  and  proceeding  Westward,  separates  the  rivers  Anas  and  Baitis;  its  Western 
part,  Arucitanus  M.  is  still  called  Sierra  de  ArocJie. 

6.  The  most  remarkable  promontories  of  Spain  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  Trileucum  Pr.  C  Ortegal,  in  Galicia,  the 
Northernmost  point  of  the  peninsula;  Artabrum  Pr.  C  Finis- 
terra,  called  also  Nerium  and  Celticum,  tlie  most  Western 
cape  of  Galicia ;  Magnum  Pr.  C.  Boca,  the  Westernmost 
land  of  the  continent  oi Europe,  called  also  Ohsiponense  from 
the  neighbouring  city  Olisipo  Lisbon ;  Sacrum  Pr.  C.  S.  Vin- 
cent, the  South  Western  point  of  Portugal  and  Lusitania, 
opposite  to  which  the  Sun"*,  terminating  nis  course,  plunged 

'  Passed  by  Hannibal,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Romans: 

Lip.  XXI.  28,  24. 
Additur  imperiis  Hispania :    PjTeneeom 

Transsilit.  Juv.  Sat.  X.  151. 

*  Variously  expressed  by  the  Roman  poets : 

Ni  roseus  fessos  jam  gargite  Phopbus  Ibero 
Tingat  equos,  noctemque  die  labente  reducat. 

Virg.  vEn.  XI.  913. 

Presserat  occiduus  Tartessia  litora  Phopbus : 

Ovid.  Met.  XW.  410. 
— — —  anhelantes  stagna  in  Tartessia  Phcebus 
Mersit  equos,  —  Sil.  Ital.  X.  537. 
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into  the  sea;  and  Junonis  Pr.  C  Trafalgar y  the  South 
Western  cape  of  Seville.  On  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are 
Charidemuni  Pr.  C  Gala,  the  South  Eastern  point  o(  Granada ; 
Scombraria  or  Satunii  Pr.  C  Patos,  the  South  Eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Peninsula;  FerrariaPr.C.*S.a!frtr^i»,in  Valencia  j 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Iviza ;  and  Pyrenjeuni  Pr.  C.  Creuxy 
the  Eastern  termination  of  the  Pyrenees. 

7.  The  chief  rivers  of  Spain  are  the  Ibcrus^  JEiro,  the  most 
Northern,  which  rises  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  mountains 
Vinnius  and  Idubeda;  hence  it  runs  with  a  South  Eastern 
course  into  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  Dertosa  Tortosa^ 
and  opposite  to  the  Balearic  Isles ;  its  length  is  370  miles, 
and  it  is  tlie  only  gi'eat  Spanish  river  which  finds  its  way  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Iberus  was  settled  as  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Spain,  tlie  Romans  agree- 
ing not  to  pass  the  right  bank  of  tlie  river,  and  obtaining  the  protection  of  tlic 
Zarynthian  colony  of  Sagnntum2kf?£rrie^/'0,  although  it  was  in  the  Punic  territory. 
About  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Iberus  receives  on  its  left  bank,  the  Sicoris' 
Seffre,  rising  in  the  Pyrenee9,waA  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sicanus,  whence 
the  oppressed  Sicani  are  said  to  have  retreated  to  Sicily ;  but  some  learned  men 
are  of  opinion,  tliat  by  the  Sicanus  was  meant  the  Iberus  itself,  or  perhaps  a  more 
Eastern  river,  and  that  the  Sicani,  though  of  Iberian  origin,  mig^ted  from  the 
Southern  coasts  of  Gmd,  which  at  that  early  period,  were  inhabited  by  Iberians, 
tliough  not  unmixed  with  other  tribes.  The  Sicoris  receives  ou  its  right  bank, 
near  its  junction  with  the  JEbrOy  the  Cinga^  Fl.  Cincun 

9.  Minius  fl.  Minko,  called  also  Baenis,  is  in  the  North 
Western  corner  of  Spain ;  its  source  is  in  Vinnius  M.,  and 
after  a  South  Western  course  of  180  miles,  it  reaches  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.    To  the  South  of  it  is  tlie  Durius®  Douro, 


•inter 


Stagnantcm  Sicorim,  et  rapidum  deprensus  Iberum. 

Lucafi,  IV.  335. 
'        quas  torrens  ambit  Iberus. 

Id.  VII.  15. 
•  placidis  pnelabitur  undis 


HesperioB  inter  Sicoris  non  ultimus  amnes, 

Saxeus  ingenti  quern  pons  ami)lectitur  arcu, 

llibemas  passurus  aquas.  Id.  IV.  14. 

' camposque  coercet 

Cinga  rapax,  vetitus  ductus  et  litora  cursu 
Oceano  pepulisse  suo  j  nam  gurgite  mixto, 
Qui  pnestat  terris,  aufert  tibi  nomen  Iberus. 

Id.  IV.  21. 

'  Tills,  with  the  Tagns  and  Lethe  mentioned  afterwards,  is  said  by  Silius 
Italicus,  to  have  contained  gold  in  its  sands : 

Ilinc  certant,  Pactole,  tibi  Duriusque,  Tugusque, 
Quiquc  super  Gravios  lucentes  volvit  arenas, 
Infemuj  iMpulis  referens  oblivia  Lcthes.  Punic.  I.  23  i . 
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the  mouth  of  which  is  also  in  the  Atlantic  at  Calle  Oporto ; 
it  rises  in  the  Northern  part  of  Idubeda  M.,  and  pursues  a 
Westerly  course  of  410  miles. 

10.  The  Pisomca  f).  Pimieffrciy  and  Astara  fl.  Bsla,  both  rising  in  Vinnius  M., 
arc  the  chief  Northern  tributaries  of  the  Douro :  amongst  its  Southern  ones  inay 
i)e  mentioned  Areva  f).  JEreifna^  the  springs  of  which  are  in  Carpetanus  M. ;  it 
enters  the  Vouroy  wliere  tlie  latter  river  receives  the  waters  of  the  Pisoraca.  B<.»- 
tween  the  Minius  and  Durius,  is  the  small  river  Belio,  or  Limius  Limaf  caUIed 
otherwise  Lethe,  or  the  river  of  oblivion,  from  the  Ccltici  and  Turdull  havmg 
been  dispersed  there  after  losing  their  leaders. 

11.  Proceeding  Southward^  and  passing  by  the  smaller 
rivers  Vacua  Vouga,  and  Monda  Mondego,  we  come  to  the 
Tagus^  Tajo  or  Tagus,  the  largest  river  of  Spain;  it  rises  in 
Idubeda  M.,  whence  with  a  South  Western  course  it  flows  for 
530  miles,  tlirough  the  middle  of  the  Peninsula^  till  it  reaches 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Olisipo  Lisbon,  The  Anas  Guadxancy 
is  the  next  great  river  to  the  South ;  it  issues  from  the  junction 
of  the  mountains  Idubeda  and  Orospeda,  flows  first  with 
a  Westerly  and  then  Southerly  course  into  the  Atlantic,  not 
far  from  Mirtylis  Mertola;  its  length  is  470  miles.  The 
Southernmost  river  of  Spain  is  the  Bifitis'^  Guadalquivir, 
which  enters  tlie  Atlantic  midway  between  Gibraltar  and  the 
M.  Guadiana,  after  a  courae  of  330  miles;  it  rises  in  Orospeda 
M.,  and  was  anciently  called  Tartessus. 


^  Cedat  ct  aurifcri  ripa  beata  Tagi.  Ovid.  Amor.  I.  xt.  34. 

Quodque  suo  Tagus  anine  vehit,  fluit  ignibus  aurum. 

IdLUet.  11.261. 
Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaei 
Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aurum,— 

Juv,  Sat.  III.  bo. 
A'jitns  serenos  aureo  frangos  Tago, 
Obscurus  umbris  arborum.  Mart.  I.  ep.  1. 15. 

*°  It  gave  tlie  name  of  Baitica  to  the  country  through  which  it  flowed,  which 
was  protluctive  of  wine,  olives,  and  wool  of  a  colour  naturally  so  bright,  that  it 
needed  no  dye. 

,  Bsetis  oliviferii  crincm  redimite  corona ; 
Aurea  qui  nitidis  vellera  tingis  aquis : 
Quem  Bromins,  qaem  Pallas  amat  Mart,  XII.  cp.  c. 

And  again,  VI II.  ep.  28,  addressing  a  beautiful  toga^ 

An  Tortessiacus  stabuli  nutritor  Iberi 
Bstis  in  Hesperi^  te  quoque  lavit  aqua  ? 

Juvenal,  Sat.  XII.  40,  alludes  to  the  united  good  eftects  of  the  pasture,  water, 
and  climate  upon  the  wool ; 


generosi  prraminis  ipsum 

Infecit  natura  pecus,  sod  et  egregius  fons 
Viribus  occultis,  et  Ba*ticus  adjuvat  aer. 
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13.  The  Btetifl  waa  called  by  tlie  natives  Perces,  or  Certis,  and  had  formerly 
two  moutJis,  the  Eastern  one  of  whitib,  tliat  used  to  run  into  Cadiz  Harbour,  has 
now  disappeared :  tlie  fertile  bland  of  Erytbia,  the  dwelling  place  ofGeryon", 
whom  llerculefl  robbed  of  his  cattle,  may  (if  it  be  not  the  same  with  (iailes  /.  dc 
Uon)  have  exintcd  between  these  two  mouths.  Tlie  grcateut  tribnttiry  of  tbe 
Bffiti^  is  Singulis  fl.  Genilf  wliich,  rising  in  Ilipula  M.,  enters  its  left  bank  mid- 
way between  Cordova  and  Seville, — It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  the 
gTtatchjun  of  Idubeda  and  Orospedn  divides  the  rivers  of  Spain  into  two  classes, 
sttch  as  have  an  Easterly,  and  such  as  have  a  Westerly  course ;  amonj^st  the  for- 
mer, the  only  one  worthy  of  note  is  the  Ilierus,  whilst  to  the  latter  belong  the 
Minius,  Durius,  Tagus,  Anas,  and  Boetis. 

13.  Hispania  Citerior  or  Tarracoiiensis,  with  the  Baleares 
and  PityusaB  I«-,  included  more  than  three-fifths  of  Spain,  or 
about  107.300  square  miles,  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  the 
Peninsula ;  it  was  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  Ocean 
and  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  E.  by  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
the  Eastern  limits  of  Granada^  whence  an  irregular  line  to  the 
North  Eastern  angle  of  Portugal  on  the  R.  JDouroy  together 
with  the  lower  course  of  this  river,  served  to  divide  it  from 
Baetica  and  Lusitania.  The  Tarraconensis  thus  included  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Biscay, 
Asturias,  Galicia,  Northern  Leon,  Old  and  New  Castile, 
Murcia,  and  Valencia,  as  well  as  the  two  Portuguese  provinces 
of  Tras-os-Montes,  and  Entre'Douro-e-Minho. — Bajtica,  so 
called  from  the  river  Bajtis  which  intersects  it,  was  the  Southern 
portion  of  Spain,  corresponding  nearly  with  Andalusia,  and 
containing  30.900  square  miles :  on  the  S.  it  was  washed  by 
the  sea,  on  the  N.  the  Anas  parted  it  from  Lusitania,  whilst 
from  this  river  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  irregular  line  already 
mentioned  separated  it  from  the  Tarraconensis.  It  contiiincd 
the  modem  Spanish  provinces  of  Granada,  Jaen,  Cordova, 
Setnlle  (which  four  constitute  Andalusia),  and  the  Southern 
half  of  Spanish  Estremadura, — Lusitania,  which  answers  in 
a  general  way  to  Portugal,  was  the  South  Western  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  and  contained  33.200  square  miles.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  N. 
by  the  river  Durius;  and  on  the  E.  by  an  irregular  line 
stretching  from  the  North  Eastern  extremity  of  Portugal  to 


*'  Prodigiumque  triplex,  armenti  dives  Iberi 
Geryones:  Ovid,  Heroid.  IX.  9*2. 


-  Pastoris  Iberi 


Forma  triplex.  Id.  Met.  IX.  184. 


■  Laurentia  victor, 


Ceryone  extincto,  Tirynthius  attit^it  arva, 
Tyrrhcnoque  boves  in  iluminc  lavit  Ibcrafl. 

Viry,  Mn,  VII.  661. 
O  2 
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the  Western  limits  of  New  Castile y  whence  to  the  ocean,  the 
Anas  fl.  separated  it  from  BaBtica.  It  anciently  extended  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  but,  under  Augustus,  its 
limits  were  as  above :  it  contained  the  Portuguese  provinces 
o(  Bciraj  Estremaduray  Allentejo,  and  Algarve,  together  with 
the  Northern  half  of  Spanish  Estremadura  and  Soutltem 
Leon,  Portugal  contains  26.200  square  miles,  or  7.000  less 
than  Lusitania. 

14.  Hispania  Citerior  vel  Tarraconensis  was  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  tribes,  about  whose  situation  and  nomen- 
clature there  is  much  confusion  in  the  ancient  authors.  In 
the  North  Eastern  part  of  the  country  dwelled  the  Indiceta?, 
or  Indigetes,  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Catalonia -y  their 
chief  towns  were  Juncaria  Junqueray  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Emporise*^  Ampurias,  a  Phocaean  colony  at 
the  mouth  of  Clodianus  fl.  Muga,  Farther  South,  in  the 
same  province,  were  the  Laletani*-*,  whose  wine  was  noted 
rather  for  its  plenty  than  excellence;  their  principal  cities 
were  Bajtulo  liadalona,  and  Barcino  Earcelona,  founded  by 
Hamilcar,  and  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans,  with 
the  title  of  Faventia :  near  it,  the  Rubricatus  fl.  Llobregaty 
runs  into  the  sea.  The  Cosetani  dwelled  in  the  Southern 
part  of  Catalonia:  to  them  belonged  Tarraco^^  Tarragona^ 
tlie  metropolis  of  Roman  Spain;  it'  was  situated  at  the 
moutli  of  Tulcis  fl.  Francoliy  was  greatly  improved  by  the 
Scipios,  and  as  a  Roman  colony,  received  the  surname  of 
Julia  Victrix.  The  Ilercaones  were  cantoned  farther  South, 
on  the  borders  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia  \  their  great 
city  Dertosa  Tortosay  surnamed  by  the  Romans  Julia  Iler- 
gavonia,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Iberus,  and  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  also  called  Ibera.  The  Ceretam'% 
whose  name  may  be  traced  in  Ceidagney  dwelled  about  the 
springs  of  the  Sicoris  and  Cinga,  in  North  Western  Catalonia, 
Below  them  were  the  Ausetani,  so  called  from  their  city 


is  Phocaics  dant  Emporiae,  dat  Tarraco  pubein. 

SU.  Ital.  III.  369. 
"  Aprica  rcpetes  Tarraconis  litora 

Tuamquc  Laletaniam.  Mart,  I.  ep.  1.  2*2. 

X  Productive  of  good  wine; 

Tarraco,  Campano  tantum  ccssura  Lyaro, 

Htc  <;cnuit  Tuscis  asraula  vina  cadis.     Mart.  XIII.  ep.  118. 

'*  Nee  Ccrctani,  quondam  Tirynthia  caatra, — 

SU.  ItaL  III.  337. 
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Ausa  Vique  (TOsona,  to  whom  was  also  reckoned  Gerunda 
Gerona,  on  the  right  bank  of  Sambroca  fl.  Ter,  To  the  West 
of  these,  in  Aragoriy  North  of  the  Iberus,  were  the  IlergetaB, 
amongst  whose  towns  may  be  mentioned  Ilerda**^  Lerida, 
which,  under  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey,  made  a  bold,  though 
fruitless  resistance  against  CaBsar,  and  Celsa  Xelsa,  on  the 
Northern  bank  of  the  JSbro.  Higher  up  this  river,  also  in 
AragoTiy  were  the  Vescitani;  in  their  opulent  city  Osca 
Httesca^  public  schools  were  established  by  Sertorius,  whose 
opposition  to  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Romans,  gave  rise  to 
the  Sertorian  war ;  here  too  he  was  assassinated  by  Perpenna 
and  others  B.C.  73.  Nearer  the  Pyrenees  yt^xe  the  Jaccetani, 
or  Lacetani,  with  their  city  Jacca  Jaca.  The  Vascones  fol- 
lowed, in  parts  of  Navarre,  AragoUf  and  Old  Castile ;  they 
subsequently  passed  into  Gaul,  where  they  have  left  their 
name,  though  something  corrupted,  in  the  province  of  Gas- 
cany.  Theirchief  cities  were  PompeloPawipeZwwa;  Calagurris 
Calahorra,  surnamed  Nascica,  and  remarkable  from  the  horrid 
famine  "^  it  underwent  in  the  Sertorian  war ;  and  Cascantum 
Cascante :  the  two  last  cities  were  on  the  Ebro. 

15.  Amongst  the  Indicet^  ^as  also  Rkoda  Rosas,  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
from  the  I.  Rhodus,  hut  which  was  afterwards  occujiied  by  the  people  of  Emporia. 
The  CasteDam  were  a  petty  tribe  to  the  W.  of  the  ludicetae ;  to  tliem  belonged 
Sebendimom  Campredon,  and  Sctclsis  Solsona,  Aqatu  Voconiae  Caldaa  de  Mala- 
velUif  and  Blanda  Blanes,  at  the  mouth  of  Larnus  fl.  TofrdLera,  may  be  mentioned 
amongst  the  liUetani.  Edulius  Mens  Monserrat,  was  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
river  Rnbricatus,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  Mons  Jovis  Mmyuich;  in  the  side  of 
this  latter  mountain,  or  rock,  were  projecting  eminences  rising  like  steps,  which 


'^  Csesaris  ire  videt,  celsam  Petreius  Ilerdam 
Deserit.  Lucan,  IV.  144. 

In  the  time  of  Horace,  Ilerda  was  eagerly  embracing  the  Roman  literature,  in 
reference  to  which,  addressing  his  own  book,  he  says : 

Contrectatus  ubi  manibus  sordescere  vulgi 
Coeperis ;  aut  tineas  pasces  tacitamus  inertes, 
Aut  fugles  Uticam,  aut  vinctus  mitteris  Ilerdam. 

EpUt,  I.  XX.  13. 

'7  Which  Juvenal  mentions,  and  alludes  to  the  necessity  the  besieged  were 
reduced  to  of  feeding  upon  each  other : 

Vascones,  hcec  faraa  est,  alimentis  tallbus  olim 
Produxere  animas :  sed  res  diversa,  sed  illic 
Fortunoe  invidia  est  bcllorumquc  ultima,  casus 
Extremi,  longae  dim  obsidionis  egestas.  Sat.  XV.  03. 

Calagurris  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Quinctilian,  but 
apparently,  without  sufficient  reason.    It  is  remarkable,  that  Martial,  who  was 
himself  a  native  of  Spain,  and  commemorates  several  eminent  characters  as  his 
fellow-countrymen,  never  speaks  •  of  Quinctilian  as  such.    What  he  says  of  him., 
II.  ep.  90.  is  rather  an  inference,  that  he  was,  at  least,  not  a  Spaniard : 
Quinctiliane,  vago?  moderator  sumnic  juventae, 
Gloria  Romanoe,  Quinctiliane,  toga'. 
0  3 
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obtained  the  name  of  Scaltc  Ilannibalis.  In  the  country  of  tlio  Ilercaones  may  be 
noticed  Tenebria  Portns  Fangal ;  Tria  Capita,  possibly  so  named  from  the  ttoce 
capes  fonued  by  the  deposition  of  the  EbrOy  one  of  wliich  was  Tcnebrium  Pr.  C. 
Tortotfi ;  and  Tiarjulia  Trayguera.  As  towns  of  the  Ilergetce  may  be  citetl  Car- 
thago Vctus  VUlirfraneaj  on  tlie  N.  bank  of  the  Ebro,  Bcrgusia  Balofftter,  and 
I'crtusa  Pertiua;  of  the  Vescitani,  Gallicum  JSu^ra,  on  Gallicus  fl.  GaiUeffo,  wliich 
runs  into  the  Ibenis.  To  the  Vascones  belongfed  Tutela'*  Twlela,  Gracchuris 
Agreda,  called  Ilurcis  till  it  was  eulart^ed  by  Scmpronius  Gracchus,  after  his  con- 
quest of  the  CcUil)eri,  b.c.  179,  whom  he  severely  defeated  near  the  neighbonring 
Ounus  M.  '^  Sierra  <le  Moncayo ;  this  mountain  was  a  spur  of  Idubcda. 

16.  The  Varduli  and  Caristi  were  cantoned  in  Northern 
Navarre  and  Eastern  Biscay ;  their  chief  towns  were  Flavi- 
obriga  Bilbao y  and  Oeaso  lezo:  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  latter 
was  Magrada  fl.  Bidassoa,  on  the  common  limits  of  Graul  and 
Spain.  To  the  S.  of  these,  about  the  head  of  the  Iberus, 
were  the  two  tribes  Autrigones  and  Berones ;  amoiityst  their 
towns  may  be  cited  Deooriga  Miranda  de  £!bro,  Virovesca 
Briviesca,  Tritium  Metallum  Najera,  and  Varea,  or  Verela 
Varea.  The  warlike  and  powerfiil  nation  of  the  Cantabri** 
dwelled  farther  West  in  the  Asturias,  extending  to  Salia  fl. 
Sella;  they  communicated  their  name  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
OceanusCantabricus;  amons^st  them  were  JuliobrigajR^ynoM, 
at  the  source  of  the  JSbro,  Portus  VictoriaB  B.  of  Santander, 
and  Concana  Cangas  do  OmSy  about  which  were  the  ferocious 
Concani'^^,  whose  iFood  was  milk  mixed  with  horses'  blood.  To 


**  Mentioned  by  Martial : 

Tntclamquc,  chorosque  Rixamamro, —        lAh.  IV.  ep.  Ir.  16. 

'^  Stcrilemque  Cannum  nivibus,  &r.  Id,  I.  ep.  1.  5. 

^  Tlieir  loncj  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms  is  more  than  once  alluded  to  by 
Horace : 

Septimi,  Gadcs  oditure  mecnm,  et 

Cantabrum  indoctum  juga  ferre  nostra, —        Carm,  II.  vi.  2. 
Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber —  Id.  II.  xL  1. 

Te  Cantaber  non  ant5  domabilis, —  Id,  IV.  xiv.  41. 

Au^istus  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  undertook  an  expedition 
against  them,  and  drove  them  from  their  usual  habitations  to  the  mountains: 

— ^—  Cantabrica  bella  tulisti 

Sub  ducc,  qui  tcniplis  Parthorum  signa  rcfixit. 

Id.  Epitt.  I.  xviii.  55. 

But  they  again  rebelled,  and  were,  at  length,  reduced  by  Cains  Antistius,  or 
according  to  Dio,  Agrippa:  as  says  Horace, 

Cantaber  Agripptp,  Claudi  virtute  Neronis 

Armenins  cecidft  JBpitt,  I.  zii.  S6. 

Also,  Serrit  Hispana?  vetus  hostis  ortp. 

Cantaber,  serd  domitus  catena.  Carm,  III.  viii.  22. 

3'  Et  liptum  equino  sanguine  Concnnum.  Id.  III.  iv.  34. 

Nee  qui  Massngeten  monstrans  feritate  parentom 

Comipedis  fnsii  satiaris,  Concane,  vent\.  SU.  Ital.  III.  361. 
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the  Cantabri  succeeded  the  Astiires,  in  the  Western  part  of 
that  province,  to  which  they  have  left  their  name,  and  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Leon;  they  were  famed'"  for  a  breed  of 
ambUng  horses,  and  as  miners  ^  in  the  mountains  by  which 
their  country  was  intersected.  Their  principal  cities  were 
Flavionavia  Lavianay  on  the  sea  coast,  round  which  dwelled 
the  Paesici ;  Lucus  Asturum  Oviedo ;  the  Roman  colony  of 
Legio  Septima  Gemina  Leouy  so  called  from  a  legion  stationed 
there;  the  fortress  of  Lance  VillamoroSy  whose  walls  the 
Romans  destroyed ;  Palantia  Valencia  de  JD,  Juaiiy  on  Astura  fl. 
£s/a,  whence  the  name  of  the  people ;  and  Asturica  Astorgay 
colonized  by  the  Romans,  with  the  surname  of  Augusta.  The 
CallaBci^^,  or  Callaici,  so  called  from  their  capital  CaJle  Oporto^ 
were  the  last  people  in  this  Western  part  of  Tarraconensis  ; 
they  occupied  Gralida,  which  was  so  named  from  them,  and 
the  Portuguese  provinces  of  Tras-os-Montes  and  JEntre- 
Douro-e-Minho.  They  were  divided  into  two  principal 
branches  by  the  river  Minius ;  those  to  the  N.  of  it  bemg 
called  Callaici  Lucenses,  from  their  chief  city  Lucus  Augusti 
Lugoy  whilst  the  others  obtained  the  surname  of  Bracarii, 
from  Bracara  Augusta  Bragay  a  city  of  some  importance  on 
the  little  river  Celadus  Cavado ;  amongst  the  latter  was  Calle 
Oporto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durius,  which  is  chiefly  remark- 
able as  furnishing  the  etymon  or  origin  of  the  modem  name 
Portugal  (Portus  Calle).  To  the  Lucenses  belong  Tude  Tuy, 
on  the  Minius,  the  ci^del  of  the  small  tribe  Grovii*^,  who 


"  Hi«  parvus  sonipes,  nee  Marti  notus :  at  idem 
Aut  inconcuBso  glomerat  vestigia  dono, 
Ant  molli  pacata  celer  rapit  esseda  colla.    Sil.  Jtal.  III.  395. 
Hie  brevia,  ad  nnmernm  rapidoa  qui  colligit  ungues, 
Venit  ab  aurifcris  gentibus,  Astur  cquus.    Mart.  XIV.  ep.  199. 

» Astur  avarus 

Vlseeribus  iacerae  telluris  mergltur  imis, 

£t  redit  infelix  effoeso  concolor  anro.  Sil,  Ital.  I.  231. 

Accipe  Callaicis  quidquid  fodit  Astur  in  arvis. 

Mart,  X.  ep.  16. 
^  Skilled  in  divination: 

Fibramm  et  penncD  divinammquc  sagacem 

Flammanun  misit  dives  CaUoecia  pubem, 

Sil.  Itdl.  III.  044. 
Occupied  in  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  or  war,  they  left  every  otiier  office 
to  be  executed  by  women : 

HcDc  reqnles  ludusqae  viris,  ea  sacra  voluptas, 
Ccetera  foemineus  peragit  labor :  addere  sulco 
Semina,  et  impresso  tellurem  vertere  aratro 
Segne  viris :  quidquid  duro  sine  Marte  gercndum, 
Calliuci  conjux  obit  inrequicta  mariti.  Id.  349. 

**  Called  Gravii  by  Silius  Italicus : 

£t  quos  nunc  Gnivios  violato  nomine  Oraium 
CBneffi  misere  domus  iCtolaque  Tyde.  Punic.  III.  366. 
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were  said  to  be  Greeks ;  Iria  Flavia  JEl  Padron,  near  Via  fl. 
Ulla-y  Adrobicum  Corww7/a,and  Flaviura  BrigaiitiumjBctoiLso*. 
The  Artabri  and  Nerii  Celtici,  were  two  small  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  C  Finisterra. 

1 7 .  other  towns  of  tlie  Varduli  and  Caristi  were  Morosgi  ;S^.  SebattiaHf  and  Meno^ea 
Orio,  at  tlie  mouth  of  Menlascusfl.  Orio;  to  the  Autritrones  and  Berones  belonpeil 
Beleia  Zabtdla,  Libia  LeycUy  and  Tritium  Foza  de  la  Sal ;  to  the  Cantabri,  Sanda 
Santana,  at  the  mouth  of  a  eo^ominal  river,  Uxamaharca,  near  Nema  fl.  Jiefaya, 
and  Salia  lUbadesella.  Vinnius  M.,  which  traversed  the  conntry  of  the  Astures, 
divided  them  into  TntuMUontani  and  Au^uBtani,tlic  last  name  being  derived  frooi 
Asturica  Augusta,  tlieir  capital ;  aniougi<t  the  latter  were  UttAris  BiuiaJary  Argen- 
tiohimXa^aneza^and  Brigecium  Villabeza;  whilst  to  the  Transmontani  belonged 
Wcpga,  near  Arm  Sostiana^,  which  were  three  altars  dedicated  to  Augustas  on  C.  tie 
Penat,  and  Libunca  on  Navius  or  Navilubio  fl.  Navia.  To  the  Cidlteci  Lnceuses 
were  reckoned  Bunim  Biirela,  Ebora  Portus  JBoa,  at  the  mouth  of  Tamaris  fl. 
Tamhi'e^on  which  dwelled  the  Tamarici,  Asseconia  ^*?/i7ifuzjfo,and  Dactonnm  Lema> 
vorum  Moi\farte  de  Lomo* ;  this  last  was  near  the  junction  of  the  Mittho  witli  the 
(Jhalyhs  fl.  Parga,  a  little  river,  the  waters  of  which  were  much  commended  for 
their  teni])ering  of  steel.  To  the  Bracarii  belonged  Forum  Egurronim  SI  Bur<fO, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Miulio  with  Bllbilis  fl.  Bibej/;  Salientes  Orente;  Aqust 
Flavia}  Cliaretj  so  named  after  Vespasian  and  Titus;  Limia,  or  Forum  Limlconun, 
Puente  de  LimOf  and  lloboretuni  Rebordaot^  near  Bragan^a, 

18.  The  Vaccaii  were  East  of  the  Callaeci,  and  North  of 
the  Durius,  in  parts  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  Their  prin- 
cipal cities  were  Pallantia  Palencia,  on  Astura  fl.,  a  strong 
city,  often  besieged  by  the  Romans ;  Pintia  ValladoUd ;  and 
Kauda  Hon.  To  the  South  East  of  these,  and  higher  uj>  the 
DourOf  in  Old  Castile^  lay  the  Arevaci,  amongst  whom  were 
Segobia  Segoviay  on  Areva  fl.  JEresma,  and  the  Roman  colony 
of  Clunia  Corunna,  The  Pelendones,  a  branch  of  the  Celti- 
beri,  were  cantoned  about  the  head  of  the  Durius ;  on  this 
river,  near  Soria,  was  Numantia^,  their  chief  city,  which, 
though  without  walls,  and  with  a  very  inferior  force,  bravely 
withstood  the  Roman  armies  for  14  years,  till  the  inhabitants, 
worn  out  by  famine,  either  perished  in  the  flames  of  their 
houses,  or  surrendered  themselves  to  Scipio  Africanus  Minor*', 
who  completely  destroyed  the  city  b.  c.  133.  To  the  South 
of  these  people  and  of  the  Arevaci,  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula, were  the  Carpetani,in  the  Northern  part  of  A^«r  Castile, 
on  the  Tagus  ;  ascending  this  river  we  come  to  their  chief* 
cities  Libora  Talavera,  Toletum  Toledo,  near  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  severely  defeated  by  the  Celtiberi,  and  Althaea  or 


^  Nolis  longn  ferae  Ixilla  Numantiffi, 
•        •••*• 

Aptari  ci  thane  modis.  Ilor.  Cami,  II.  xiL  1. 

^  Thence  called  Nnmautinus  ;  of  whom  Ovid  says, 

lUe  Numantinii  traxit  ab  urbe  notam  (t.  e.  nomen). 

Fatt.  I.  096. 
And  Propertiu^: 

Afra  Numantinos  regna  loqnuntur  avofi.  Xib.  lY.  xi.  30. 
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Carteia  Ocaiia,  the  capital  of  the  petty  tribe  Olcades,  whicli 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Hannibal.  Madrid,  the  metro- 
polis of  Spairiy  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mantua. 
East  of  the  Carpetani  and  Arevaci,  in  parts  of  Aragon  and 
New  Castile,  were  the  Celtiberi,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  Spain,  who  long  opposed  both  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans,  but  were  finally  subdued  by  the  latter  people,  at 
the  end  of  the  Sertorian  war.  To  them  belonged  the  cities 
Sagnntia  Siguenza ;  Bilbilis*^  Calatayud,  the  birth-place  of 
Martial,  situated  on  Salo  or  Bilbilis  fl.  Xalon,  the  waters  of 
which  were  famed  for  the  tempering  of  steel ;  and  Segobriga 
Molina,  their  capital,  near  the  head  of  the  Tagus.  To  the 
South  of  this  last  were  the  noble  city  Ergavica,  and  Lobetura 
Albarradn,  fabled  to  have  been  built  by  the  Libyan  Hercules. 
19.  The  Oretani,  in  La  Mancha,  to  the  S.  W.  of  these, 
occupied  parts  of  New  Castile  and  Jaen,  about  the  upper 
course  of  the  Anas :  their  chief  cities  were  Oretum  Oreto, 
Laminium  Alambra,  near  the  springs  of  the  Anas,  Libisosia, 
or  Forum  Augusti  Lesuza,  a  Roman  colony,  Mentesa  Oretana 
Montison,  and  Castulo  Castulo,  the  country  of  Imilce**,  Han- 
nibal's wife;  the  two  last-mentioned  cities  were  in  Baetica, 
into  which  pmvince  the  Oretani  extended.  Advancing  East* 
ward  to  the  coast,  we  find  the  Edetani,  extending  between  the 
Ebro  and  Sucro  fl-  Xucar ;  they  occupied  parts  of  Aragon 
and  Valencia,  and  possessed  the  cities  Caesar  Augusta  Sara- 
gassa, on  the  Iberus,  formerly  called  Salduba,  which  name  it 
changed  upon  being  colonized  by  the  Romans,  and  Segobriga 


*  Te,  Liciniane,  gloriabitur  nostra 

Nee  me  tacebit  Bilbilis.  Mart.  I.  ep.  Ixii.  12. 

Sfevo  Bilbilin  optimam  metallo, 

QusB  vincit  ChsJybasquc,  Noricosque, 

£t  ferro  Plateam  suo  sonantem, 

Quam  fluctu  tenui,  scd  inquicto 

ArmoTum  Salo  tempcrator  ambit.  Id.  IV.  ep.  Iv.  11. 

Manlcipesy  Augusta  mihl  quos  Bilbilis  acri 

MoDte  creat,  rapidus  quern  Salo  cin^xt  aquis ; 
Bcqnid  laeta  Juvat  vestri  vos  gloria  vatis  ? 
Nam  decus  et  nomen,  famaque  vestra  sumus. 

Id,  X.  ep.  eiii.  1. 

citatus 

Altam  BllbillOy  et  tuum  Salonem 
Qulnto  forsitan  essedo  videbis. 

Id.  (od  librum  suum)  X.  ep.  cir.  6. 

Me  multos  repetlta  post  Decembres 

Accepit  mea,  rusticumque  fecit 

Anro  Bilbilis,  et  superba  ferro.  Id.  XII.  ep.  xvili.  9. 

^ Cirrhiei  sanguis  Imilce 

Castalii,  cui  materno  de  nomine  dicta 

Castulo  Phoebei  servat  cognomioa  vatis.        SU.  ItaL  III.  97. 
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Sefforbe,  on  Turulis  fl.  Murviedro.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
last  river  stood  the  memorable  city  of  Saguntum  Murviedro, 
originally  founded  by  colonists  ^  from  Zacynthus,  who  were 
afterwards  joined  by  some  Rutuli  from  Ardea ;  it  was  famed 
for  its  beautiful  clay^',  from  which  cups  were  made;  the  in- 
habitants were  faithfully  attached  ^  to  the  Romans,  and  with- 
stood a  siege  of  eight  months  against  Hannibal,  till,  urged 
by  famine,  they  destroyed  themselves  and  their  valuables  in 
a  general  conflagration,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemy,  B.  c.  219:  this  siege  ^  was  the  cause  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  Farther  South  was  Edeta  or  Leria  Liriay  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  the  Edetani,  on  the  Northern  side  ofTuria  fl. 
Guadalaviar,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Valentia  Valencia ; 
this  last  city  was  assigned  by  Junius  Brutus,  to  the  troops 
who  had  served  under  Viriatus,  and  was  destroyed  by  Pompey 
in  the  Scrtorian  war,  but  afterwards  restored  and  colonized  by 
Julius  Caesar.  The  Contestani  dwelled  lower  down,  on  the 
coast,  in  parts  of  Valencia  and  Murcia;  their  chief  cities  were 
Seetabis  '^  S.  Felipe  Xativa,  a  Latin  colony,  famed  for  its  fine 
Hnen,  and  situated  on  a  cognominal  river,  now  called  Montesa, 
which  ran  into  Sucro  '*''  fl.  Xucar,  This  latter  river,  rising  in 
Idubeda  M.,  entered  the  sea  at  Sucro  Culleraj  and  gave  name 
to  the  Sinus  Sucronensis  6r.  of  Valencia.  The  capital  of  the 
Contestani,  and  the  most  celebrated  city  in  this  part  of  Spain, 
was  Carthago  Nova  Cartagena,  built  under  A^drubai  by  the 

^  Mox  pFofngi  dncentc  Noto  advortore  coloni, 
Insula  qiios  gcnuit  Oraio  circumflua  ponto, 
Atquc  auxit  quondam  Laertia  regna  Zacyntlios. 
Finnavit  tenucs  ortus  mox  Daunia  pubcs, 
Sedis  inops ;  misit  largo  quam  dives  alumno, 
Magnanimis  regnata  viris,  nunc  Ardoa  nomon. 

SU.  Ital.  I.  288  (do  Saguntinw). 

^'  QufB  non  sollicituB  tcncat,  servctquc  miniBtpr, 

Sumc  Saguntino  pocula  ficta  Into.         Mfirt.  XIV.  ep.  108. 
Pugna  Saguntina  fervct  commissa  lagcna.        Juv.  Sat,  V.  2S). 


3« par 

Vlrtutc  atquo  fide,  sed  major  cladc  Saguntus 

Tale  quid  excusat  Id.  XV.  1 1 4. 

*•'  Ergo  instat  fatis,  et,  rumpere  foedera  certus, 

(iuo  datur,  interea  Romam  comprcnderc  bc*llo 

(iandet,  ct  extremis  pulsat  Capitolia  terris. 

Prima  Saguntinas  turbanint  classlca  portas, 

BcUaquc  sumta  viro  beUi  majoris  amore.  SU,  Ital,  I.  268. 
^*  SfBtabis  et  telas  Arabnm  sprcvisse  supcrha, 

£t  Pcluslaco  fllum  componere  lino.  Id.  III.  374. 

Nam  pudaria  Setaba  ex  Iboris 

Mi««frunt  mihi  muneri,  &c.  CatuU.  XII.  14. 

^  StHlotana  cohors,  quam  Sucro  rigontibus  undis 

Atqup  altrix  cclw\  mlttebat  Sa?tabi8  arce.     iS't7.  Ital.  III.  372. 
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Carthaginians^  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Scipio ;  it  received 
the  surname  Spartaria  from  the  adjoining  Spartarius  Campus, 
(so  called  from  a  certain  reed  **  there  growing  in  abundance,) 
which  was  100  Roman  miles  long,  and  30  broad.  Opposite 
the  city  was  Scombraria  or  Herculis  I.  Escombrera,  The  last 
people  whom  we  have  to  mention  in  the  Tarraconensis,  were 
the  bastitani,  cantoned  in  parts  of  •/««!,  GVflwarfa,  and  Murcia; 
in  their  country  were  Ilorci  Lorcay  Basti  Baza,  whence  their 
name,  and  Osca  Huescar ;  the  two  last  cities  were  accounted 
in  Bsetica. 

90.  Returning  to  the  Yacceel  we  observa  their  minor  towns,  Complentica 
Miranda  de  Douro,  Cambetum  Labenomm,  Intercatia  QnintaniUa  del  Monte, 
where  Scipio  .£niiliuias  slew  a  cliampion  of  the  Barlmrians  in  single  combat,  and 
Oetodumm  Toro.  The  Murbogi,  or  Turmodigi,  a  small  tribe  in  tlie  North  Western 
part  of  OMCa«ft2if,  possessed  the  towns  of  Segeftamo  Julia  Castroxeriz,  and  Bursao 
Burbot.  To  the  Arevaei  belonged  Niyaria  La  Ncaxi,  Cauca  Cocay  and  Lagiii 
Lanfffi:  to  the  Pelendones,  ArgnDlosUxama^  Osnuiy  Voluce  F^?ae/ui,  and  Termes, 
the  strong  ally  of  Nunumtia,  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  vain.  Tlie  Carpetani  were 
probably  tiie  same  with  the  Carpesii :  in  their  conntry  were  Consabmm  Conmegra^ 
Vicus  Cnminarius  ViUaminayay  Arriaca  Chtadalaxaray  and  Thermida,  on  T^go- 
nius  f).  Ttyuna'y  it  was  in  cayerns  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  that  the  Characitani 
dwelled,  the  conquest  of  whom  cost  Sertorius  some  trouble.  Tlic  Celtibcri  were 
divided  into  many  branches,  such  as  the  Lusones,  about  the  head  of  theTagtis,  the 
Pelendones,  Arevaci,  kc. ;  to  their  towns  already  noticed,  may  be  added  Arco- 
briga  Arco,  Albonlca  Alva,  Valeria  VcUera  la  Vt^a,  Solaria  Solara,  and  Egclcsta 
YniestOy  about  which  were  the  Egelestani.  To  the  Oretani  belonged  Alces  Alcazar 
S.  Juan,  and  Bigerra  Bogarra ;  to  the  Edetani,  Ncrcobriga  Ricla,  at  the  con- 
flnracc  of  the  rivers  Xalon  and  Congedus^®  Codos,  Bella  BelchvtCy  Scpelaci 
Burrianay  at  the  mouth  of  Idubeda  fl.  Mijare$f  and  Lauron  Nulei ;  at  the  last 
mentioned  town  Cn.  Pompeius  was  defeated  and  killed.  To  the  Contestani  be- 
longed Dtanium,or  Artemisinm,i>6nta,  giving  name  to  a  neighbouring  promontory, 
now  called  C.  o.  Antonio,  where  was  a  noted  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana ; 
Lnecntom  Alicante,  probably  the  same  with  Longnntica ;  Illice  Elehe,  giving 
name  to  Illicitanns  Sinus  G.  of  Alicante',  Vergilia  Murda :  and  Orcdis  Orifiuela : 
the  two  last  towns  were  on  Tader,  or  Terebus  il.  Segura,  which  rises  in  Orospeda 
M.  and  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Passing  into  Bfetica,  we  may 
mention  as  towns  of  the  Bastitani,  Tugia  Toya,  Beatia  Baeza,  Mentesa  Bastia 
Monte  Sion,  and  Ossigi  Laconicum  Jodar. 

21.  iNSULiB. — Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  and  100 

miles  distant,  are  the  Baleares  I*.  Balearic  IsleSy  called  by  the 

Greeks  GymnesisB ;  the  former  appellation  being  given  them 

from  the  expertness  of  the  natives  in  slinging^ y  and  the  latter 

»  *  Of  this  ropes  were  made,  which  were  sometimes  used  as  scourges : 

Ibericis  peruste  funibus  latus.  Hor.  Epod.  IV.  3. 

The  use  of  the  same  substance  for  the  same  purpose  was  very  ancient : 
Kat  ^1}  Bovpa  ffkfffiwe  vi&v,  Kai  (nrdpra  XEkwrai' 

Horn.  II,  B.  135. 

"  Sarmaticos  attollens  Uxama  muros.    Sil.  IteU,  III.  384. 

^  Tepidi  natabis  lene  Congedi  vadnm.  Mart,  I.  ep.  1.  9. 

*  From  the  Greek  verb  fiaWfajacio : 

Stnppea  torquentem  Balearis  vcrbera  fiindoe. 

Virg,'Georg.  I.  309. 
Non  secus  exarsit,  quam  cum  Balearica  plumbum 
Funda  jacit.  Ovid.  Met.  II.  727. 
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from  their  eoing  naked  in  summer.     The  Eastern  island,  called 

Baiearis  Minor,  still  preserves  its  name  in  Minorca,  its  cities 

were  lamno  Ciudadela,  and  Mago  Mahon,  so  called  by  Mago, 

the  brother  of  Hannibal.     From  this  island,  Baleans  Major 

Majorca  is  25  miles  distant;  its  cities  were  Pollentia  PoUenza, 

and  Palma  Palma,  both  Roman  colonies.    Capraria  I.  to  the 

South  of  this,  is  now  called  Cabrera,  Midway  between  Baiearis 

Major  and  Ferraria  Pr.,  and  50  miles  from  each,  are  the 

PityusaB  I»:,  so  called  from  i\\m pines:  the  larger  and  Northern 

island  was  called  Ebusus**  Iviza,  and  was  famed  for  its  figs 

and  cattle ;  its  chief  town  was  Ebusium  Iviza :  the  smaller 

island  obtained  the  name  Ophiusa  Formenteray  from  the  Greek 

word  o^tc  colubeTy  owing  to  its  having  been  infested   with 

serpents,  a  circumstance  which  also  caused  the  neighbouring 

Colubraria  to  receive  a  similar  appellation;  the  latter  island, 

now  called  Columhretes,   is   much  nearer  the  coast,  about 

midway  between  Saguntum  and  the  Iberus.   All  these  islands 

were  reckoned  to  the  Provincia  Tarraconensis. 

22.  The  Baleares  are  the  same  with  the  Chcerades^*  or  Choeradade« :  they 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartliaginians,  before  the  Homanfi 
under  Q.  Metellus  seized  upon  them.  In  Minorca  was  Soniscra  Sontause,  and 
at  Its  South  Eastern  extremity  lay  the  little  I.  Nura,  or  Mira,  now  called  Ayre. 
Bocchori  BugeVy  Cunici,  Cininm  Sineu,  and  Gujunta  Lluchniayor,  may  be  men- 
tioned in  Majorcaf  at  tlie  Western  extremity  of  wliich  lay  Ma?naria3 1.  Dragoturcu 
Tiquadra  Con^era  was  a  small  island  between  Majorca  and  Cabrera,  Ophiusa 
appears  to  have  been  likewise  latterly  called  Lesdos,  and  Colubraria  Colnmba. 

23.  BjETicA  corresponds  nearly  with  the  modem  Andalusia, 
a  name  corrupted  from  that  of  Vandalitia,  which  it  received 
in  consequence  of  the  Vandals  having  settled  there  before  they 

Sissed  over  into  Africa.  The  district  between  the  Anas  ani 
aetis  was  in  a  general  way  called  Baeturia,  but  more  especially 
the  Eastern  part  of  it,  comprising  such  portions  of  La  Mancha, 
Jojen,  Cordova,  and  Spanish  JEstremadura,  as  lie  between  these 
rivers ;  the  Western  part  was  inhabited  by  the  Celtici.  The 
Turdetani  occupied  a  larg^  tract  of  countiy  about  the  mouths 
of  the  Baetis,  in  Seville,  which  occasioned  nearly  the  whole  of 

^  CaUed  Ebosns  by  Silins  Italicus : 

Jamque  Ebosus  Phoenissa  movet,  movet  Arbacus  arma. 

Punic,  III.  3G2. 

And  Ebusia  by  Statius ;  bat  the  passage  is  doubtful : 

£t  quas  pnccoquit  Ebusia,  cannis.    (Ebosia,  Aid.) 

Sih.  1.  vi.  15. 

*^  Not  an  uncommon  name  for  islands  and  rocks  rising  from  the  sea,  from  tlie 
Greek  xoipa^;  porca,  because  they  appeared  like  the  l>acks  of  swine.  Tlieocritus 
calls  the  Symplegades  xoipfi^fs; 

ci0'  ov  Ton  x^^P^^^C  ifrrav.  Idyll,  xiil.  24. 

Hence,  too,  our  own  term  of  Hog^t  Bach,  for  a  precipitous  ridge  of  hills,  such 
as  Ahe  Malvern  HUls, 
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Bsetica  to  be  sometimes  called  Turditania:  above  them,  in 
Cordova  and  Jaen,  were  the  Turduli,  whilst  the  sea  coasts  of 
Seville  9SiA  Granada  were  inhabited  by  the  Bastuli-Poeni**. 

24.  Descending  the  Baetis  after  its  quitting  the  territory  of 
the  Bastitaniy  we  come  to  Illiturgi  A  ndujar,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Publius  Scipio,  but  afterwards  repaired ;  a  httle  Soutli  of 
it  was  Alba  Urgaon  Arjona.  Corduba  Cordova^  surnamed 
Patricia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  BaBtis,  was  founded  by  Mar- 
cellus,  and  was  the  first  colony  which  the  Romans  sent  into 
these  parts ;  it  gave  birth  to  the  two  Senecas,  and  Lucan'*^ ;  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  Baetica,  and  was  much  famed  for  its 
excellent  oil**.  To  the  South  of  this,  on  Singulis  fl.  Genii, 
were  the  colony  Astigi  JEcija,  Eliberis  Elvira^  and  Ilipula 
Magna,  or  Laus  Granada^  a  little  East  of  which,  at  Guadixy 
was  Acci.  Returning  to  the  Baetis,  we  find  on  its  left  bank 
Hispalis**  Seville,  a  colony  with  the  surname  Julia  Romulensis; 
on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river,  at  a  little  distance,  was  Italica 
Sevilla  la  Vieja,  built  by  Publius  Scipio  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Spanish  war ;  it  was  the  birth  place  of  the  emperors  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  and  according  to  some,of  the  poet  Silius  Italicus, 
although  the  silence  of  Martial  upon  this  subject,  together  with 
other  circumstances,  render  this  latter  point  very  doubtful. 
Nebrissa*^  Veneria  Lebrya,  and  Asta  Regia,  or  Xera  Xerez  de 
la  Frontera,  were  near  the  Eastern  arm  of  the  Bsetis,  at  the 

*^  In  reference  to  whom  with  the  Carthaginians  of  Africa,  Zeunius  considers 
Horace  to  have  written, 

Latiiis  regnes,  avidum  domando 
Spiritum,  quam  si  Libyum  remotis 
Gadibns  jungas,  et  uterqae  Poenus 

Serviat  uni.  Carnu  II.  ii.  11. 

^  Duosque  Senecas,  unicnmque  Lucanum 

Facnnda  loquitur  Corduba.  Mtirt.  I.  ep.  Ixii.  7. 

**  As  also  for  the  wool  of  its  sheep,  which  was  naturally  of  a  bright  gold 
colour. 

Uncto  Corduba  Itetior  Venafro, 
Histr^  nee  minus  absoluta  testSi, 
Albi  quie  superas  oves  Galesi, 
NuUo  muricc,  ncc  cruore  mendax, 
Sed  tinctis  gregibus  colore  vivo.         Mart,  XII.  ep.  Ixiv. 
Qua  dives  placidum  Corduba  Baetin  amat ; 
Vellera  nativo  piallent  ubi  flava  metallo, 

£t  Unit  Hesperium  bractea  viva  pecus.     Id.  IX.  ep.  1x11.  2. 
See  also  Note  10,  mpra. 

**  £t  cclebre  Oceano  atque  alternis  lestlbus  Hispal. 

SiL  Ital.  III.  392. 
^  Ac  Nebrissa  Dei  Nysaeis  conscia  tliyrsis, 
Quam  Satyri  coluere  levcs,  rediniitaqr.e  sacrA 
Nebridc,  et  arcano  Mxnas  noctuma  Lyaeo. 

Id.  III.  3U3. 
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extremity  of  which  lay  Gades  I*.  /.  de  LeoUy  formerly  called 
Tartessus.  In  the  island  Gades  was  also  tlie  city  Gades,  or 
Tartessus  Cadiz,  founded  by  the  Tyrians,  and  givmg  name  to 
Sinus  Gaditanus  B.  of  Cadiz,  and  to  Gaditanum  Fretum  St.  of 
Gibraltar;  the  strait  was  likewise  called  Herculeum  Fretum^' 
from  the  iabulous  adventures  of  Hercules,  whose  pillars  Caipe 
Gibraltar y  and  Abyla  Ceuta  in  Africa,  caused  the  strait  some- 
times to  be  named  Columnarum  Fretum.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  ii.  of  Gibraltar,  which  appears  to  have  borne  the  appella- 
tion of  Fortus  Albus,  was  Carteia**  RocadiUo,  formerly  Car- 
pessus ;  it  was  built  by  Hercules,  and  was  famed  for  the  lai^ 
shell-fish  found  there.  Proceeding  Eastward  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  we  find  Barbesul,  near  Marbella;  a  little 
N-  of  which,  at  Munda*"  Monda,  Caesar  obtained  a  bloody 
victory  over  Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey ,  b  .  c.  4 5 .  Farther 
East,  on  the  coast,  were  Malaca  Malaga,  Abdera  Adra,  Urci 
Almeria,  and  Virgi  Mujacar ;  the  last  mentioned  town,  called 
Murgis  by  some  authors,  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Virgitanus 
G.  of  Cartagena,  In  Baituria  we  observe  Sisapo  V^etus 
Almaden,  on  the  confines  of  the  Oretani,  famous  for  its  ver- 
milion ;  and  the  colony  Metalliuum  Medellin,  on  the  Southern 
bank  of  the  Anas,  which  has  here  changed  its  course,  having 
fonnerly  run  on  the  otlier   side  of  the  city:   Pax  Augusta 


*''  Ilercnleo  diriniente  freto,  diducta  propinqub 
Eiiropcs  videt  arva  jagis; 

•  *•••«• 

Turn  <rcmina)  laterum  cautes  maria  alta  faticrant ; 
Vt4{ue  ubi  fessus  equos  Titan  immcrsit  anhc^oti, 
inmumit'erum  conduut  fumanU  gurgita  caimm. 

Sil.  Ital.  1.  190,  et  teg. 
Atqiie  honiiniuii  fiiiem  Gades,  Calpenque  scrutus 
Duui  fert  Hercoleis  Cfttiamaiitica  signa  colunuiis,  &c. 

Id,  I.  141. 
Proverbially  used  by  the  ancient  poet9,  as  a  tenn  for  the  end  of  the  known 
world  to  the  Westward: 

Omnibus  in  terrts,  qoa^  sunt  a  Gadibus  usque 

Aurorani  et  Gansreni, Jur.  Sat.  X.  1. 

Sec  also  Note  4,  mpra. 
*'^  Arganthonjacos  arniat  Carteia  nepote^.  ^i7.  Ital.  II L  396. 

Aniaiithonins  was  kintj  of  Tartessus  or  Gades>  and  ifi  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in 
his  tamtise  i>e  ScHtctute,  as  having  reigned  80  yean,  and  lifctl  120, 

*  Mumhi,  i^^mathioe  Italis  pvitora  faOiores.     SiL  Ital.  III.  400. 

Poeni  satureutar  9an«rnine  manes; 
I'ltinui  funestii  concurrant  pnelia  Monda.  Xveon,  I.  40. 

Proh  tristia  fiita ! 
Non  Utici^  Libve  clades,  Hispuiia  Hunda^ 
Fksset.  Id.  VI.  306. 


ecu  flebilis  Ainca  damois, 

£t  ceu  Munda  noceus.  Id.  VII.  093. 
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^odtMoz,  was  likewise  on  tlie  Anas,  where  its  direction  changes 
from  West  to  South. 

35.  The  Bffitifl,  after  quittiop:  the  Baatitani,  passes  hy  Ucicnse  Marmolexa, 
Epora  MorUaro,  Decuma,  Basilippo  Cantillana ;  it  then  runs  through  Libystiiius 
Lacns,  now  probably  the  /.  M&iar,  and  finally  enters  the  sea  near  Ebura  Biejoy 
and  Cepionis  Turris  Chipiona ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  last  there  was  a 
temple  to  Diana.  Silicense  fl.  Ovadqjoz  is  a  small  river  which  joins  the  Buptis 
at  Corduba ;  }i\yoJk  its  banks  stood  Ulia  Caitro  el  Rio,  Considerably  to  the  £. 
of  Senile  were  Ursaon  Omna,  Estepa  Astapa,  and  Antlquaria  Antequera.  Asido 
Cscsariana  Medina,  Sidonia,  was  E.  of  Cadiz :  below  it,  on  the  coast,  Bsesippo 
and  Baelo  still  exist  in  Barbate  and  BeUniia.  Julia  Traiducta  Tarifa,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  removed  here  by  the  Romans  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Africa,  Mellaria  Vcd  de  Vacca^  and  Tingentera  V*.  Vi^a,  the  birth-place  of 
Pomponins  Mela,  may  be  mentioned  amongst  the  most  Southern  places  in  Spain. 
On  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  were  Barbariana  T.  Ouaduaro,  Saldnba,  or 
Cossar  Augusta,  Zar<tgoza,  Masnoba,  or  MsBnaca,  Velez  Maloffa,  Sclambina 
Sidobreno,  Urci  Abneria,  and  Barea  Vera,  bordering  on  the  Bastitani.  The  little 
island  SI  Alboran,  45  miles  South  of  Abdera,  seems  anciently  to  have  borne  the 
the  name  I.  Erroris.  In  Btetaria,  N.  of  the  mountains,  were  Carcuvium  Cabezas 
RubioM,  Cotins,  famed  for  its  mines,  Mirobriga  Capiila,  Regina  Llerena,  Arucci 
Vetos  Aroche,  and  Serpa  Serpa.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  Brotis  were 
Laconimnrgis,  or  Constantia  Julia  Constantina,  Mellaria  Fttenteovqjuna,  and 
Calentum  Cazalla,  The  Bietis  near  its  mouth  receives,  on  its  right  bank,  the 
Mcnoba  Gwuliamar,  on  which  was  a  cognominal  town :  farther  W.  the  Urius 
TitUo,  and  Luxia  Odiel,  run  into  the  B.  of  Cadiz,  near  Onoba  Gibraieon:  Liepu 
Lepe,  and  Bsuris  Ayamonte,  were  the  two  last  towns  of  Bostica  in  this  direction. 

26.  LusiTANiA. — ^The  Lusitani,  properly  so  called,  were 
cantoned  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  province,  to  which 
they  communicated  their  name  ;  they  extended  from  the  Tagus 
to  the  Durius,  and  occupied  pails  of  Beira  and  Portuguese 
£!stremadura.  Their  chief  cities  were  Olisipo  Lisboriy  the 
capital  of  Portugal^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus ;  it  was  a  muni- 
cipium,  with  the  surname  Felicitas  Julia,  and  was  fabled  to 
have  been  built  by  Ulysses ;  the  surrounding  country  was 
famous  for  its  breed  of  fleet  horses.  Scalabis,  a  colony  with 
the  surname  Praesidium  Julium,  was  higher  up  the  Tagus,  at 
Santarem ;  Conimbrica  Coimbra,  on  the  Mondego,  iEminium 
Avelans,  and  Talabrica  Terocas,  were  also  in  the  territory  of 
the  Lusitani.  The  Vettones^  occupied  Eastern  Lusitania  from 
the  Durius  to  the  Anas,  and  dwelled  in  parts  of  Leon,  Seira, 
and  Spanish  Estremadura:  their  principal  cities  were  Sal- 
mantica  Salamanca^  probably  the  same  with  Elmantica,  con- 
quered by  Hannibal,  Ocellum  Durii  Fermoselle,  Lancia 
Oppidana  Guarda^  and  Lancia  Transcudana  Ciudad  Rodri^Oy 
the  latter  being  so  called  with  respect  to  Cuda  fl.  CW,  which 
runs  NorthwaiS  into  the  Dauro>  besides  these,  they  possessed 
IgEcdita  Idanlia  a  Velha,  Capara  Cavarraj  and  Noroa  Caesarea 
Alcantara f  where  was  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Tagus,  built  by 


"At  VettoDum  alas  Balarus  probat  oequore  aperto. 

SU.  Ital.  III.  378. 
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the  united  efforts  of  several  cities,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperol* 
Trajan.  The  Celtici,  a  remnant  of  the  great  Celtic  horde  with 
which  Spain  was  inundated,  inhabited  Southern  Lusitania,  and 
dwelled  in  Algarvey  Alentejo,  and  parts  of  both  Estremaduras. 
Their  principal  city  was  Emerita**  Augusta  MericUiy  on  the 
Anas,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  founded  by  Augustus, 
who,  at  the  end  of  the  Cantabrian  war,  sent  here  a  colony  of 
Emeriti,  or  such  veterans  as  had  served  .their  time ;  it  was 
famed  lor  its  scarlet  dye  and  excellent  olives.  Other  towns 
of  the  Celtici  were  Budua,  or  Burdova  Botua,  Ammia  Por- 
talegrCj  Moron  Almeirim,  fortified  by  Brutus  Callaicus  when 
reducing  the  Lusitani  to  obedience,  CaBtobrix  Setubalj  at  the 
mouth  of  Callipus  fl.  Caldao,  Ebora  JEvora^  and  Pax  Julia 
Beja.  The  inhabitants  of  Aharve,  and  Southern  Alentefo, 
were  termed  Cunei,  from  the  Latin  word  Cuneus,  signifymg 
a  tcedffe,  owing  to  the  shape  of  their  country :  to  them  belonged 
Mirtylis  Mertolii,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anas,  Balsa  Tavira, 
Ossonoba  FarOf  and  Laccobriga  LagoSj  the  three  last  places 
being  on  the  sea  coast. 

27.  Lusitania  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  petty  tribes,  so  that  fifty  were 
rcckone«l  from  the  river  Tagus  to  tlie  Artabri.  To  the  South  of  tlie  Durius  were 
the  Turduli  Veterea,  who  migrated  from  Baetica,  the  Uurduli,  Tapoii,  and  Pa-suri, 
whose  name  seems  to  exist  in  VUeu.  As  additional  towns  of  the  Lusitani  we 
may  notice  Chretina  Torres  Kerfro*,  not  far  from  Luna>  M.  CFueraon^  off  which 
was  Londobris  I.  BerletigM ;  Eburobritium  Eeora  deAlcolmsay  Tnbucci  Abranieit, 
on  tlie  Tagus,  Concordia  Boncordin,  Langobriga  Lanherca^  besieged  in  vain  by 
Metellus,  and  Lama  Lamego,  To  the  Vettones  were  reckoned  Albucella  VUlade^ 
pera,  Cotta*obriga  CoMtel  Rodrigo,  Sentlcc  Lo$  Santot,  Banicnsis  Banat,  and 
Caurium  Cora ;  and  South  of  the  Tagus,  Turmuli  Alcoticta,  Costra  Julia,  or 
Trogilium,  TnixUlo,  Lacipca  RobUdollano,  and  Alea  Alia,  Amongst  the  Celtici 
were  Pluriaria  La  Rivera,  Fraxinus  Alpahano,  Cepiano  CantoncOy  the  colony 
Salacoa  Alcacer  de  Sal,  Tribola  Arrayolos,  Rarapia  Ferreiroy  Aranni  Ourique, 
and  Cunibtorgis  Silcet,  their  old  metropolis,  the  last  three  being  reckoned  to  the 
Cunei.  The  Celtici,  as  has  been  already  stated,  extended  a  little  way  into 
Bietica. 

Spain. 

28.  Spain  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Say  qf  Biscay,  on  the 
W.  by  tlie  Atlatitic  Ocean  and  the  Kingdoni  qf  Portugal,  on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  qf 
CtuUz  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  £.  likewise  by  the  latter  sea.  Its  greatest 
length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  460  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  £.  to  W.  about 
570,  but  its  average  breadtli  does  not  exceed  350.  I ncluding  the  Balearic  Islands^ 
it  occupies  a  superficial  extent  of  145.100  square  miles,  and,  according  to  tlie  census 
taken  in  18:26,  contained  13,732,200  inhabitants.  The  Moon  invad^  jS>/Miin  about 
A.  D.  71 1,  and  after  the  loss  of  a  great  battle,  which  cost  Roderick  the  King  of  the 
Gotlis  his  life,  tlicy  succeeded  in  a  few  years  in  overrunnhig  the  whole  country,  ex- 
cepting the  Afturias,  Tliither  tlie  remainder  of  the  Gothic  forces  for  a  while  retired ; 
but  sallying  from  their  strong  holds, under  some  noble  and  gallant  leaders, tliey  soon 
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recovered  parts  of  Leon  and  Castile:  Shortly  afterwards  Olfl  CaMUe  and  A  ragon 
were  entirely  recovered,  and  about  the  year  1080,  the  Christians  conquered  the 
whole  of  New  Ccutile,  indadlng  Madrid  and  Toledo.  These  attacks  on  the 
Moorish  power  were  facilitated  by  its  division  into  several  distinct  principalities 
or  kingdoms.  At  last,  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Leon,  Castile,  and  Aragon, 
having  been  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aratfon  with  Isabella  of 
Casttlcy  the  Moors  were  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  a  union,  and  accordingly, 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  A.  D.  1402,  Gratutda,  the  last  and  most  valuable  of 
their  Spanish  possessions,  was  wrested  from  them. 

20.  The  government  of  Sjxtiii  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy,  females  being 
capable  of  succeeding  to  the  Crown.  It  was  for  a  long  time  somewliat  limited,  the 
people  beii^  represented  by  their  Cortes,  an  assembly  which,  though  exceedingly 
rode  and  irregular,  performed  the  office  of  checking  tyranny  as  well  as  of  guarding 
the  public  purse,  and  of  making  known  the  public  grievances.  But  after  the  anion 
of  the  different  pro  v  inccs  Into  one  kingdom,  in  the  iifteenth  century,  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  executive  branch,  enabled  the  latter  to  dispense  with  the  Cortes,  and 
to  encroach  on  the  liberties  of  the  provinces ;  so  that,  on  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon 
Dynasty  in  1700,  there  remained  hardly  any  vestige  of  independence,  except  in 
Biscay.  The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Spain  is  styled  Prince  of  the  Asturias ; 
the  other  princes  of  tlie  royal  family  are  called  Infants,  and  the  princesses  Infantas. 
The  established  religion  of  the  country  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  of  the  most  supereti- 
tions  and  bigoted  character,  and  no  other  sect  is  tolerated  by  law.  The  clergy  are  a 
numerous  body,  irrationally  zealous  in  their  opinions,  and  disgracefully  lux  ui  their 
morals.  The  number  of  ecclesiastics,  of  all  denominations,  is  about  160,000,  and  to 
these,  the  people  are  slaves.  In  support  of  the  church,  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  exercises  its  disgraceful  and  inhuman  power;  it  was  established  soon 
after  the  year  1402,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  religion  of  the  kingdom,  and,  even- 
tually, to  clear  it  of  tlie  Moors  and  Jetct,  but  it  soon  found  means  to  extend  its 
bfuieful  influence  over  the  Christian  sectaries,  and  is  now  little  else  than  an  engine 
of  political  rapine.  Its  judges,  in  former  ages,  were  chiefly  Dominican  monks ; 
but  they  have  latterly  consisted  of  the  regular  clergy,  with  a  certain  j)roi)ortioa 
of  laymen.  Spain  once  possessed  24  universities,  but  it  has  now  only  11 ;  these 
air,  Saiamanca)  Valladolid,  Alcaia,  Seville,  Valencia,  Grenada,  Cervera,  Sara- 
gassa, Oviedo,  Htiesca,  and  Compostella.  Little  encouragement,  however,  is  given, 
either  to  learning  or  to  learned  men.  Improvement  is  checked  by  the  bigotry  of 
superstition,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who,  being  illi- 
terate themselves,  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  suppress  all  scientific  accom- 
plishment among  the  laity,  and  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  and  subjection.  The 
progressive  diminution  of  its  universities  has  been  followed  by  the  gradual  degra- 
dation of  thos'i  wliich  remain :  and  tliough  the  antitiuatcd  and  careless  system  of 
education,  carried  on  in  them,  has  been  of  late  years  somewhat  unproved,  they  are 
still  very  far  behind  those  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  or  France. 

90.  Spain  is  divided  into  several  great  provinces ;  these  formed  as  many  separate 
governments  imder  the  Christian  and  Moorish  chieftains,  and  though,  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  all  united  under  one  head,  the  divisions,  and 
even  the  titles  (generally  of  kingdoms)  have  been  retained.  These  provinces  are 
14  in  number,  and  contain  ^  subdivisions,  which,  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the 
estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Great 

Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Esthnated 
Population 

Divisions. 

m  1826. 

Carunna     -        -        - 

Corunna 

15,000 

SS 

BetanzoB     -        -        - 

Betanzos 

4,000 

al 

Santiago  or  Coinpostella 

Santiago  or  Compostella 

28,000 

3  2, 

Galieia'' 

Tuy  or  Vigo 

Tuy         .        -        - 

6,000 

go 

Orense 

Oremc     -        -        - 

4,()00 

5  « 

Lugo  -        -        -         - 

Lugo       -        -        - 

7,000 

. 

Moiuiohedo     - 

6,100 
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Estimated 

Great 

Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Population 

Divisions. 

in  1826. 

r 

ViOnfranca 

, 

VUlafranca 

2,900 

Leon  -        -        - 

- 

Leon 

8,0()0 

'  Zamora  or  7*oro  - 

- 

Zamora  -        -        - 

9;>uo 

Xeo/i  - 

1  Salamanca 

- 

Salamanca 

14,000 

\  Valladolid- 

. 

Valladolid       - 

•26,000 

.  Palencia     - 

Palencia 

10,800 

r  Avila 

Avila      -        -        - 

4,000 

Old  CastUe  ^ 

Segovia 

Segovia  -        -        - 

12,900 

.. 

Soria 

Soria       .         -        - 

5,400 

Logrono 

Logrono 

7,000 

Burgos 

Burgos    -        -        - 

12,000 

> 

A^  .       r 

Santander  - 

Santander 

19,000 

h 

^«^urMU    -  N 

Oviedo 

Oviedo    -        -        - 

10,500 

Hi4 

Biscay        -\ 

Guipuscw  or  St,  Sebastian 

St.  Sebastian  - 

9,000 

PS 

Biscay  or  Bilbao 

. 

Bilbao    - 

15,000 

04 

Alaca  or  Vittoria 

- 

Vittoria  -         -        - 

12,000 

o 

Navarre      - 

Pa?npeluna 

- 

Panipeluna 

15,000 

fe 

.,  „  f 

Htiesea 

- 

Hu£sca    -        -        - 

3,200 

Saragoua   - 

. 

Saragassa 

43,400 

^  "I 

Calatayud  - 

- 

CaUitayud 

9,000 

Tm*eZ 

- 

Teruel     -        -        - 

7,500 

Catalonia  -< 

Lerida 

- 

Lerida    -        -        - 

18,000 

Gcrona 

. 

Gerona    -        -        - 

14,000 

BarceUma  - 

. 

Barcelona 

150,000 

Tarra//ona  - 

- 

Tarragona 

11,000 

..  f  -               r 

Caceres 

. 

Caceres  -        -        - 

10,000 

S 

£4trcmaaum  < 

Badiyoz 

- 

Badajoz  -        -        - 

12,000 

o 
^ 

^ 

Madrid      - 

. 

Madrid  -        -        - 

201,300 

M 

Guadalaxara 

- 

Guadalaxara  - 

6,700 

2 

NewCwdUe< 

Cuenca 

- 

Cuenca    -        -        - 

7,000 

i£               1 

Toledo 

. 

To/edo     - 

15,000 

I 

La  Mancha  or  CiudadReal 

CiudadReal   - 

8,000 

..      •         f 

Castellon  de  la  Plana 

I  - 

Castellon  de  la  Plana 

15,000 

H 
5^ 

Valeticia 

. 

Valencia 

65,800 

Valencia    -< 

St.  Felipe  Xativa 

- 

St.  Felipe  Xativa    - 

10,000 

s^ 

Alicante 

- 

Alicante  -        -        - 

23,000 

Huelva  ") 
Seville     )Sevaie 

f 

Huelva    -        -        - 

7,900 

« 

5ei-t//c     - 

91,000 

N 
u 

Cadiz    J 

Cadiz      - 

72,000 

£ 

,.    «  .    •     J 

Cordova 

Cordova  - 

46,000 

k 

Andalusia   \ 

Jaen  «         -         - 

. 

Jaen       -        -        - 

18,700 

o 

1 

Malaga  "1 
Grenada  \  Grenada 
Almeria  J 

f 
"I 

Malaga  -        -        - 

51,900 

^N                          1 

Grenada 

65,000 

I 

Almeria  -        -        - 

10,000 

a 

,,    .     -r 

Chinchilla  - 

_ 

Chinchilla 

7,000 

H 

Murcia        ■' 

Murcia 

- 

Murcia   -        -        - 

35,600 

O 
C/5 

.rjaUaric  hies  < 

Majorca 

_ 

Pnlma     -        -        - 

34,000 

Minorca 

- 

MaJion    -        -        - 

19,000 

L 

Iviza 

" 

/rir«       -        -        - 

5,000 
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31.  Madrid,  the  metropolis  of  Spmn,  is  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
R.  Toffutj  called  the  Manzanaret ;  it  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  kiupdom,  and 
stands  on  several  cmmenccs,  in  a  large  plain,  2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
bein^  the  most  elevated  capital  m  Europe.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  six  miles 
in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high,  earthen  wall,  but  has  no  ditch,  or  iiny  otlier 
means  of  defence.  Before  the  reign  of  Henry  4th,  it  was  an  insigniiicant  place, 
with  a  small  castle,  which  served  us  a  royal  hunting  seat ;  but  it  is  now  a  handsome 
city,  the  head  quarters  of  the  SpaiUsk  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  king :  it 
1*00  tains  about  201,000  inhabitants.  The  plain  in  which  Madrid  stands  is  sandy 
and  dry,  and  bounded,  on  all  sides,  by  mountains:  tlie  environs  arc  miserably  culti- 
vated, owing  to  the  oppressive  exactions  of  tlie  Spanish  government.  The  Escurial, 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  king,  is  a  superb  palace,  22  miles  to  tlie  N.  W.  of 
Madrid^  m  a  comer  of  a  lofly  ridge  of  mountains,  and  environed  by  woodlands  and 
$n%en  fields :  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  and  is  the  largest,  though  by  no 
means  the  most  elegant  palace  in  Europe.  It  was  commenced  by  Philip  2nd, 
A.  D.  1557,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  St.  Qwc/ifin,  which  he  gained  over 
the  Frencky  on  the  day  of  St.  Lorenzo,  the  Spanuh  saint,  after  whom  it  was  named  i 
hence  its  whimsical  shape,  hi  allusion  to  the  manner  of  his  death. 

32.  In  the  Northwestern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  upon  the  shores  of  Galieia, 
stands  Corunna,  memorable  for  the  defeat  which  the  French,  under  Soult,  suffered 
from  the  Britith,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Sir  John  Moore,  whawas  killed 
in  the  action,  a.  d.  1809 ;  tliis  obstinate  battle  was  followed  up  by  a  sories  of  splendid 
victories,  which  finally  compelled  theFrefich  to  evacuate  the  country.  Corunna  has 
a  very  commodious  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  points  of  communication 
between  Spain  and  her  colonics :  the  intercourse,  likewise,  between  our  own  country 
and  Spain,  is  kept  up  by  packets  from  Fahnouth  to  Corunna.  But  the  great  naval 
arsenal  of  the  kingdom  is  at  Ferrol,  about  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Corunna ;  it  is  exceed- 
ingly strong,  and  well  fortified,  and  in  it,  during  the  late  wars,  both  the  Spanish  and 
French  fleets  were  glad  to  find  security  from  the  English  navy.  In  the  Southern  part 
of  Leon  is  the  fortified  town  of  Ciudtid  Rodrigo,  situated  on  the  little  river  Agueda, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Douro ;  it  is  only  15  miles  from  the  frontiers  oi  Portugal, 
and  ^vas  taken  by  storm,  from  the  French,  by  Lord  Wellington,  m  the  year  1812. 
To  the  N.  E.  of  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tonnes,  another  tributary  of  the  Douro,  lies 
the  ancient  city  Salanuuwa,  containing  the  most  celebrated  university  in  Spain ;  it 
is  by  no  means  well  attended,  notwithstanding  the  absurdly  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  number  of  its  students,  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  tlic  history  of  former 
times ;  the  academical  dress  is  a  black  cassock,  like  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
with  a  small  cap  to  cover  the  head,  which  is  shaved.  Tlie  neighbourhood  of  Sata- 
inanea  is  famous  for  a  severe  engagement  between  the  British^  under  the  Earl  of 
Wellington,  and  the  French,  under  Marmont,  six  months  after  the  preceding  vic- 
tory at  CiudadRodrigo:  the  FrenchYrere  totally  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
upon  Burgos.  Twelve  months  afterwards,  a.  d.  1 813,  they  were  again  beaten,  under 
Jourdan,  by  the  British,  under  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  at  Vittoria,  in  Biscay ; 
this  little  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  theR.Za«2ora,  which  runs  into  the  Ebro,  ob- 
tained its  name  from  a  victory  gained  there  by  tlie  Spaniards  over  the  Moors.  The 
city  of  Saragossa  stands  on  the  Ehro,  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  and  at  the 
confluence  of  its  two  tributaries  the  Gaillego  and  Guerva :  it  is  a  large  and  popu- 
lous city,  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  but  otherwise  unfortified,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  the  gallant  resistance  it  made  against  the  French  in  two  sieges  during 
the  year  1 808,  shortly  after  they  had  obtained  possession  of  Navarre.  The  first  of 
these  sieges  took  place  in  the  summer,  and, after  a  severe  loss,  the-Fren<?/i  were  com- 
pelled to  raise  it,  and  to  retire ;  but  the  second,  which  was  laid  six  months  afterwards, 
was  closely  followed  up  by  a  dreadful  bombardment  of  six  weeks,  and  by  a  very  un- 
equal contest  in  mining,  and  these,  together  with  a  desolating  fever,  which  broke 
out  amongst  the  garrison,  causeil  Saragossa  to  surrender.  Barcelona,  the  second 
metropolis  in  Sjxiin,  is  the  most  flourishing  and  commercial  city  in  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  it  is  distinguished  for  the  industry  of  its  inlmbitnntH,  and  owes  its  prosperity 
and  opulence  chiefly  to  its  lulniirnble  situation  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mcditer- 
rfinrntt,  which  is  higlily  coTivonieiit  for  traffic  with  foreii^ii  nations. 

3J3.  Toledo  is  an  ancient  city  in  the  N.  W.  of  Neio  CastUe,  situated  on  the  R.  Tayitx, 
about  30  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Madrid',  the  river  i^  said  to  have  been  navigable  thw» 
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far  in  former  tinioH,  when  the  commerce  of  the  city  was  much  more  important  than 
it  in  now.  Toledo  is  much  celebrated  in  the  history  of  SpaiUy  as  liaving  been  suc- 
cessively the  seat  of  government  under  the  Goths,  the  Moarif  and  the  kings  of 
Ciistile :  it  was  once  noted  for  its  admirable  sword-blades.  About  35  miles  lower 
down  the  Tcupu,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  7Vi/arcra,  where  the  Frtnch,  under 
Soult,  were  severely  defeated  by  the  British  under  Lord  Wellington,  in  the  year 
1809.  BadcQOZf^  memorable  for  its  siege  and  capture  by  our  brave  troops  under 
their  noble  commander,  A.  d.  1612,  is  a  very  strong  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
(huuUana,  in  the  W.  of  JEttremaduraj  scarcely  five  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal.  To  the  S.  of  it,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  qf  Cadiz y  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  R.  Tinto,  stands  the  petty  town  Pulo$y  remarkable  as  having  been  the  port 
whence  Columbus  sailed  in  1492,  on  his  first  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  Ntw 
World,  Seville,  one  of  the  most  nourishing  and  tiandsome  cities  in  the  S.  of  Spain, 
is  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  R.  Guadalquivir,  about  35  miles  from  its  mouth ; 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  Gothic  kings  before  they  removed  their  court  to  Toledo ; 
its  cathedral  is  the  largest  Gothic  edifice  in  the  Peninsula,  and  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  all  Europe,  Below  this,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Gruadaletc,  b 
the  city  of  Cadiz,  situated  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  /.  ^  Leon :  it  gives  name 
to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  possesses  a  beautiful  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  is  the  grand  rendezvous  for  the  Spanith  na\'y.  Next  to  Bcureelona, 
it  is  the  most  important  coiomercial  town  in  the  Peninsula,  being  the  central  point  of 
the  trade  witli  America,  an  advantage  which  has  lately  been  materially  incr^ised  by 
its  iMjing  constituted  a  free  port :  it  is  exceedingly  strong,  being  surrounded  on  thret* 
sides  by  the  seu,  and  having  but  a  very  narrow  communication  with  tlie  land.  A  few 
miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Cadizi&Xerez  de  la  Frontera,  a  small  place  of  littleconsequence, 
though  of  great  antiquity  -,  it  was  in  tlie  plain,  a^oining  the  town,  that  the  famous 
htittle  between  the  Moors  and  the  Goths  was  fought,  A.  d.  711,  in  which  the  latter 
were  totally  defeated,  their  king  Roderick  slain,  and  their  empire  completely  over- 
turned. The  surrounding  country  produces  the  wine  known  by  the  name  of  Sherry, 
a  corruption  of  Xsrez ;  tliere  are  likewise  some  sweet  wines  produced  in  the  oeiglk- 
bourliood,  amongst  others  the  Vitio  Tinto,  or  Tent  Wine.  About  25  miles  to  the 
S.  of  Cadiz,  nearly  midway  between  it  and  Gibraltar,  is  Cape  Trc^algar,  where  the 
ever-nieniorable  battle  was  fought,  A.  D.  1805,  between  the  JSri^uA  fleet,  commanded 
by  Lord  Nelson,  and  tlic  combined  fleets  of  i«>ance  and  Spain,  under  Villeneuve : 
the  enemy's  force  amounted  to  34  sail  of  the  line,  out  of  which  19  were  taken,  whibt 
the  British  had  only  24  of  the  same  rank,  and  were  out-numbered  in  frigates  in 
a  similar  proportion.  Tlie  loss  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  1 ,600  men,  whilst  that 
of  the  enemy  amounted  to  as  many  thousands.  This  glorious  triumph,  accomplished 
in  less  than  four  hours,  amply  displayed  the  superiority  of  the  Brvtith  officers  and 
seamen ;  it  was  a  triumph  of  skill,  steadiness,  and  discipline,  but  the  gallant  ad- 
miral, whose  talents  had  planned  tJie  order  of  battle,  and  whose  intrepidity  led  on 
his  brave  sailors,  was  shot  by  a  rifleman  during  the  engagement,  having  only  sur- 
vived lon«^  enough  to  learn  that  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  his  country  liad  been 
crowned  with  glorious  success.  To  the  S.  £.  of  Trc^algar,  about  the  middle  of  the 
StraU  qf  Gibraltar,  stands  the  meanly-built,  walled  town  of  Tar\fa,  where  a  party 
of  our  troops  lodged  in  it,  baifled  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  take  it,  atler  a  long 
siege :  it  is  also  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  Moors  made  their  first  descent 
upon  the  country,  under  the  command  of  tiieir  leader  Tarif,  whence  the  name  of 
the  town.  The  city  of  Granada  is  in  the  Northern  part  of  tlie  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  a  brancli  of  the  river  Genii,  winch  is  a  tributary  of  tlie  Guadalquivir; 
the  situation  is  exceedingly  romantic,  being  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  some 
of  which,  towards  the  S.,  are  amongst  the  highest  in  the  Peninsula.  In  the  time  of 
the  Moors,  who  made  it  tlie  capital  of  their  empire,  6rramuia  was  the  seat  of  elegance 
and  luxury,  but  all  its  glory  disappeared  with  them ;  the  splendid  palace  of  the 
Alhambra,  the  favourite  residence  of  tlieir  kings,  is  greatly  decayed,  but  enough 
of  it  remains  to  attest  its  former  grandeur. 

34.  At  the  Southern  extremity  of  Spain,  and  at  the  Eastern  end  of  the 
Strait  to  which  it  has  given  mune,  is  the  promontory  of  Gibraltar,  the  key  of 
the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  British.  It  consists  of  a  great  rocky  moun- 
tain, running  from  Nortli  to  South,  about  three  miles  in  length,  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  wiiltli,  and  from  1,2U0  to  1,440  feet  in  height.  On 
the  N.  side  is  u  low  istlimus  nowhere  more  than  ten  feet  iiigh,  about  a  mile  and 
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a  half  in  len^h,  and  about  half  as  much  in  widtli,  which  is  the  only  connection 
between  this  vast  mass  of  rock  and  the  continent.  The  Northern  front  of  the  rock 
19  almost  perpendicular ;  the  Eastern  side  is  formed  of  frightful  precipices ;  the 
Sonthem  is  narrow  and  abrupt:  the  Western  front  is  almost  as  abrupt,  but  it  may 
be  approached  by  shipping  from  the  bay,  and  hence,  owmg  to  tlie  efforts  of  assail- 
ants having  been  made  on  this  side,  the  great  batteries  and  works  of  defence  have 
been  erect^  here.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Moan  during  their  first  attack  on  Spain , 
A.  D.  7 1 1 ,  and  from  their  leader,  Tarif  or  Tarik,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Gebel  T'arif, 
or  Tarir*  Monntain,  wh ich  the  Spaniards  have  alt,ered  into  Gibraltar.  1 1  was  flr«t 
fortified  in  the  modem  style  during  the  reign  of  Charles  5th.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1704,  since  which  time  it  has  been  repeatedly  attacked,  but  always 
without  success:  it  is  deemed  impregnable.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
promontory,  on  the  Nortli  Western  side.  Its  inhabitants  are  composed  of  British^ 
.Spaniards,  Italians,  Jmcs,  Moors,  &c.,  amounting  to  about  15,000,  exclusive  of 
the  garrison.  The  possession  of  Gibraltar  is  of  importance  in  a  military,  as  well 
as  a  commercial,  point  of  view :  its  spacious  bay  affords  a  safe  station  for  our 
fleets  and  ships  of  war,  employed  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa,  or  in  the 
Mediterranean,  whilst  the  warehouses  of  the  town  prove  a  convenient  dep<»t  for 
our  merchandize. 

35.  Tlie  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  were  once  of  vast  extent,  but  owing  to  tyranny 
and  bad  government,  they  are  very  much  reduced  botli  in  number  and  importance. 
In  Asia  it  possesses  the  PHlijipine  Islands,  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands,  and 
some  of  the  Coro/ine  Islands :  ia  Africa,  Ceuta,Penon  de  VeJez,  MeliUa,  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  besides  a  few  factories  on  different  parts  of  tlic  main  land :  in 
America,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  the  last-mentioned 
continent,  Spain  once  possessed  Mexico,  and  tlie  whole  of  South  America,  with  tlie 
exception  of  Brazil  and  Guyana,butthe  countries  over  which  its  dominion  formerly 
extended, have  now  constituted  themselves  into  several  separate  states,  the  indepen- 
dence of  which  has  been  recognized  by  every  respectable  power  in  Europe. 

PORTUGAL. 

36.  Portugal,  the  most  Western  kingdom  in  Europe,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E. 
by  Spain,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It««  greatest  length  is  rather 
more  than  300  miles,  and  its  average  width  about  00 :  it  contains  about  iK»,200 
square  miles,  and  its  estimated  population  in  1820  amounted  to  3,(i83,400  souls. 
It  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  the  names  of  which,  together  with  their  chief  towns, 
and  the  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Estimated 

Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Population  in 

1830. 

Enire  Dauro  e  Minho 

Braga 

14,500 

Tras  OS  Mantes    -        -        - 

Braganga 

. 

. 

3,000 

Bora          .... 

Coimbra    - 

. 

- 

15,500 

Estremadura       ... 

Lisbon 

. 

- 

260,000 

Alent^o      -        - 

Evora 

- 

. 

12,000 

Algarce       -        -        -        - 

Tavira       -  . 

■ 

" 

8,700 

37.  Portugal  is  an  hereditary  monarcliy,  females  being  allowed  to  succeed  to  the 
throne.  It  had  formerly,like  Spain,  its  Cortes,  or  representative  body,  but  tliey  have 
not  been  assembled  since  the  year  1007,  and  the  legislative,  as  well  as  the  executive 
functions  are  now  therefore  vested  in  the  king.  The  established  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic,  of  a  form  grossly  superstitious :  the  numl)er  of  priests  and  monks  is  very 
great,  but  they  are  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance,  though  some  of  them  are  pos- 
sessed of  enormous  wealth.  The  inquisition  likewise  spreads  its  baneful  influence 
over  Portugal,  and  under  the  pretence  of  defending  the  Church  from  the  attacks  of 
heretics,  commits  all  sorts  of  atrocities  upon  the  lives  and  property  of  its  inliabitantn. 
— After  the  Moors  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Soutliem  parts  of  Spain,  in 
the  beginmng  of  the  eighth  century,  they  proceeded  to  overrun  Portugal',  but  the 
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moiintailnous  nature  of  the  country  favouring  tlie  operations  of  the  natives,  tlie 
Northern  part  of  it  was  soon  recovered.  In  1()J)3  Henry,  Duke  o^Burgwndyy  having 
rendered  ^cat  service  to  the  Duke  of  Ow^i/c  against  the  Jtfbor*,  obtained  his  daugliter 
in  marriage,  and  tlie  sovereignty  of  sudi  parts  of  Portugal  as  were  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  invaders.  Tliese  he  governed  with  the  title  of  Earl,  but  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor having,  al)out  50  years  afterwards,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Moors, 
.  assumed  the  title  of  king :  he  subsequently  occupied  Lisbon,  and  before  he  died,  had 
the  i^uccession  of  the  crown  regidarly  settled  on  his  descendants.  Tlie  failure  of  the 
male  line  of  the  royal  family  in  1580,  enabled  the  well-known  Philip  2d  of  Spain 
to  annex  Portugal  to  his  own  kingdom  without  much  difficulty.  In  this  humiliated 
state  it  continued  for  00  years, when  a  successful  insurrection  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  SpaniariU  from  Portugal,  and  to  the  conferring  of  the  crown  upon  tlie  Duke 
of  Bragan^a,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  roj'al  family.  After  this  period,  Portugal 
remained  subject  to  its  own  sovereigns  till  the  year  1807,  when  it  was  invaded  by 
the  French f  and  became  shortly  afterwards  the  scene  of  a  military  contest  between 
them  and  the  British^  which  ended  in  the  former  people  being  driven  out  of  the 
country.  During  the  French  invasion,  the  Portuguese  royal  family  removed  to 
Brazil,  where  they  remained  till  a.d.  1821 :  during  this  interval,  Portugal  was 
governed  by  a  council  of  regency.  Tlie  alliance  of  Portugal  with  England  may 
be  dated,  in  some  measure,  from  the  reign  of  Charles  the  2d,  who  married  a  Por- 
tuguese princess ;  but  more  particularly  from  tlie  begmning  of  the  18th  century, 
when  the  throne  of  Spain  was  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 

38.  Lisbon,  the  metropolisof  Por^t/(^a/,and  the  residence  of  the  Royal  Family  and 
the  Court,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  R.  TVz^im,  which  here  expands 
into  a  great  body  of  water  nearly  eight  miles  wide.  It  is  built  on  three  hills,  and 
lies  along  the  river  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  being  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  and 
from  1  to  1  ^  in  breadth :  it  is  unfortified,  and  open  on  all  sides.  The  inhabitants, 
whose  number  in  1 826  was  estimated  to  be  200,000,  arc  enterprising  and  industrious, 
engrossing  all  the  colonial,  and  three-fourths  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  year  1 755,  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins  by  one  of  the  most  fatal  earth- 
quakes ever  experienced ;  almost  all  the  public  buildings,  and  0,000  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  were  overturned,  and  many  more  were  destroyed  by  a  raging  fire  which  broke 
out  at  the  same  time,  hav  ingbeen  kindled  by  ilres  in  private  dwellings,  and  the  tapers  in 
the  churches :  the  loss  of  lives  was  computed  at  considerably  more  than  80,000.  Many 
yearselapsed  before  Lisbon  recovered  from  this  calamity,  and  the  tracesof  it  are  stiU 
visitde  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  The  mouth  of  the  Toijta  is  guarded  by  the  castle  of 
St.  Julian,  which  is  founded  on  a  rock,  and  its  base  washed  by  the  sea.  To  the  N.  £. 
of  Lisbon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  R.  Mondego,  stands  the  city  of  Coimbra,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  K  ings  of  Portugal,  and  containing  the  tombs  of  several  membera 
of  the  royal  family :  it  is  chiefly  famed  for  its  university,  tlie  only  establisliment  of 
the  kind  in  the  khigdom,  and  which  was  originally  founded  at  Lisbon  in  1290,  but 
removed  hitlier  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  century.  Oporto  is  situated  in  tlie 
S.W.  comer  of  the  province  of  Jintre  Douro  e  Minho,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
JJouro,  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  stands  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on  the 
Imnksof  the  river,  and  is  ^rronnded  by  an  old  wall,  which  in  many  places  lias  fallen 
to  rum :  it  is  in  general  a  well-built  town,  bemg  accounted  the  cleanest  and  most 
agreeable  in  all  Portugal.  It  derived  its  name  Oporto,  (».  e.  O  Porto,  the  Port,) 
irom  Its  being  situated  at  the  month  of  a  great  river;  it  has  long  been  the  mercan- 
tile emporium  for  the  North  of  Portugal,  and  particularly  for  the  export  of  the 
wine,  henc(i  called \Porf.  This  wine  is  produced  At  a  considerable  distance  from 
Oporto,  in  the  province  of  Tras  os  Mtrntes,  and  in  some  districts  of  Sntre  Douro 
e  Minlio.  The  population  of  Oporto  in  182(5  was  estimated  at  80,000  souls.  The 
province  of  Algarve,  the  most  southern  in  Portugal,  was  once  an  independent  king- 
dom,and  still  giycs  the  title  of  King  to  the  Portuguese  monarch.  The  Southwestern 
extremity  of  it,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country,  is  called  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  decisive  victory  obtained  off  it,  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  a.  d.  1797, 
by  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  for  which  service  he  was  created  Earl  St.Vincent. 

30.  Tlic  Portuguese  have  many  colonies  and  settlements  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  AJncn,  they  possess  Madeira,  tlie  A zares  or  Western  Islands,  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  with  settlements  in  Guinea,  Angola,  MonomotftjKL,  and  Mozam- 
btque:  in  Asia,  they  possess  the  province  of  Goa,  in  India;  Macao,  near  Canton  ; 
and  settlements  on  the  I.  of  Timor.  Besides  these,  they  once  had  dominion  over 
Brazil,  but  this  latter  country  lias  of  lat**  years  l)een  coiiHtituted  a  separate  empire. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ITALIA, 


1.  ITALY  was  called  Hesperia^  by  the  Greeks,  from  its 
Western  situation  :  it  bore  also,  at  different  periods,  the  names 
of  Satumia  *,  from  Saturn,  who  fled  there  from  his  son  Jupiter; 
Ausonia^,  from  the  Ausones,  one  of  its  most  ancient  nations, 
once  occupying  its  most  Southern  part ;  and  CEnotria,  from 
the  CEnotri.  I3ut  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  all  these  appel- 
lations were  superseded  by  that  of  Italia,  which,  though  used 
in  eariier  ages  merely  to  denote  the  Southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  then  became  the  general  name  of  the  whole  country: 
the  origin  of  the  word  is  said  to  be  from  Italus,  a  chief  of  the 
country,  or  from  'IraXor,  an  ox.  The  political  division  of  Italy 
was  into  Italia  Grallica,  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the  Rubico 
and  Arnus  ;  Italia  Propria,  extending  as  far  South  as  Lucania, 
which  province,  with  a  part  of  Apulia,  and  the  territory  of 
the  Bruttii,  was  called  Magna  Graecia,  from  the  number  and 
fame  of  the  Greek  colonies  there  established. 

2.  Italy  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Mare  Superum,  or 
Hadriaticum'*  Adriatic  Sea,  or  G.  of  Venice;  on  the  S.  by 

'  Est  locQS,  Hesperiaiii  Graii  cognomine  dicunt : 
Terra  aiitlqua,  potens  armis  atque  ubere  gleboe : 
(Enotri  coluere  viri ;  nunc  fama,  minores 
Italiam  dixisse,  duels  de  nomine,  geuteni.  Virg,  JEn.  I.  530. 

^  Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Satumia  teUus, 
Magna  virum : —  Id.  Oeorg.  II.  173. 

'  Multi  illam  magno  e  Latio  tot&que  petebant 

Ausonift.  Id.  JEn.  VII.  65. 

*  An  mare^  quod  suprk,  memorem ;  quodque  alluit  infHi  ? 

Id.  Gearg.  II.  158. 

Amnis  et  Hadriacas  retro  fnglt  Aufldus  undas  ?     Id.  JEn.  XI.  405. 

Horace  constantly  represents  it  as  a  stormy  sea : 

fretis  acrior  Hadrice 

Curvantis  Calabros  sinus.  Carm.  I.  xxxiii.  15. 
rauci  fluctibus  Hadriro;                     Id.  Carm,  II.  xW,  14. 

— Auster 

Dux  inquleti  tnrbidus  Hadriro:  Id,  Carm,  III.  iii.  5. 


.  iinprobo 

Iracundior  IladriA;  Id.  Carm.  III.  ix.  23. 

Et(0  quid  sit  ater 

Uadria'  novi  sinus, Id.  Carm.  III.  xxvli.  19. 
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Sarts  of  Mare  Ionium'*,  and  Mare  Siciilum*';  on  the  W.  by 
lare  Inferum,  Tyrrhenum'^,  or  Etniscum,  and  by  a  part  of  the 
Alps,  which  last,  in  a  general  way,  may  be  also  said  to  form  its 
Northern  limits,  although  the  division  between  it  and  Rhsetia, 
was  some  miles  to  the  S.  of  this  great  natural  barrier. 

3.  The  little  R.  Fonnio,  now  called  Risano,  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the 
Alps,  near  Trieste,  was  considered  the  boundary  of  Italy  in  this  direction  ;  but 
An^stns  included  Histria  within  his  division  of  the  country,  and  constituted  the 
little  river  Arsia  ArsOf  the  line  of  separation  between  it  and  lUyricum. 

4.  The  prineipalpromontories  on  tlie  Eastern  shores  of  Italy 
were,  Polaticum  Pr.  Punta  di  Promontorey  the  S.  extremity 
of  Histria;  Garganum  Pr.®  Testa  del  Gargano^  the  N.  E. 
point  of  Apulia ;  lapygium,  or  Salentinum  Pr.  C.  di  Leuca, 
the  S.  point  of  lapygia;  Lacinium  Pr.®  C  A^au,  or  delle 
Colonne,  the  E.  extremity  of  tlie  Bruttian  territory ;  Herculis 
Pr.  C.  SpartiventOy  and  Leucopetra  Pr.  C  delV  Armiy  at  the 
Southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  Ascending  the  W.  coast, 
we  meet  with  Vaticanum  Pr.  C,  VaticanOy  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bruttii ;  Palinumm  Pr. '®  C.  Spartivento,  in  Lucania ; 
Minervae   Pr.  P'«.  della  Campanelhiy   and    Misenum    Pr." 


5  . 


•  Strophades  Graio  stant  nomine  dictaa 


Insulffi  lonio  in  magno:  Virg.  Mn.  III.  211. 

®This  appellation  ^vas  not  confined  to  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Horace,  who  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  alludes  to  his  danger  of  shipwreck  in 
the  Adriatic,  speaks  of  tlie  same  aa  having  occurred  in  the  Sicilian  Sea : 
Non  me  Philippis  versa  acies  retro, 
Dcvota  non  extinxit  arbor, 

Nee  Sicnlik  Palinanis  uodiL      Kar,  Conn.  Ill .  iv.  S8. 
Again,  he  applies  the  name  to  the  sea  about  the  iEgades  Insulic ; 
Nee  dirum  Haunibalem,  nee  Sicidum  mare 

Popno  purpurcum  sanguine, Id.  Carm.  II.  xii.  2. 

'  Gens  inimica  raihl  Tyrrhenum  navigat  eeqnor.       Virg,  JEn.  I.  67. 

^ Aqnilonibus 

Quereeta  Gargani  laborant, —  ffor.  Conn,  II.  ix.  7. 

Garganimi  mugire  pvtes  nemus,  aut  marc  Tuscum; 

Id.  EpUt.\lA,^Xn. 
'  Hinc  sinus  Herculei,  si  vera  est  faroa,  Tarenti 
Cemitur.    Attollit  se  *Diva  Lacinia  contri^, 

Caulonisque  arces, Virg.  ^Eii.  III.  652. 

*  Juno. 
"  From  the  pilot  of  iBneas,  who  was  lost  near  that  coast.    Vide  Virg.  JEn.  V. 
ad/inem. 

Et  statuent  tumulum,  et  tumulo  solerania  mittent : 

i£tcmnmque  locus  Palinuri  nomen  habebit.  Zrf.  VI.  381. 

"  Called  so  from  the  trumpeter  of  Mneas,  who  was  drowned  on  the  shore  near 
that  place: 

At  pins  ^neas  ingenti  mole  sepolchrum 
Imponit,  suaque  arma  viro,  rcmumquc,  tubomque, 
Monte  sub  aerio,  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 

Dicitnr,  eetemumque  tenet  per  saecula  nomen.     Virg.  .Xn.  IV.  S34. 
Propert.  III.  xvii.  3. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  aboanding  in  shell  fish ', 

Ostrea  Circseis,  Miseno  oriuntur  echini.  Sot.  I  .  iv.  33. 
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C  MisenOy  in  Campania;  Circaei  Pr."  M.  Circello^  the  S. 
point  of  Latium  ;  and  Populonium  Pr.  C.  di  Campana,  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria. 

5.  The  principal  gulfs  of  Italy,  on  its  Western  side,  were, 
Ligusticus  Sinus  Cf,  of  Genoa,  on  the  shores  of  Liguria; 
Cumanus  Sinus,  or  Crater  G.  of  Naples^  on  the  coast  of 
Campania ;  Paestanus,  or  Posidoniates  Sinus  G.  of  Salerno^ 
between  Campania  and  Lucania;  Terinffius,  or  Hipponiates 
Sinus,  G,  of  S.  Eufefniay  and  Bruttius  Sinus  G.  of  Gioja, 
both  on  the  Bruttian  coast.  On  the  Eastern  side  of  Italy 
were,  Scylleticus  Sinus  6r.  of  Squillace ;  Tarentinus  Sinus 
G.  of  TarantOy  on  the  shores  of  Lucania  and  lapypa ;  Unas 
Sinus  G.  of  Manfredonia,  in  Apulia ;  and  Tergestmus  Sinus 
G.  of  Trieste,  on  the  coasts  of  Histria  and  the  Cami. 

6.  Tlie  grand,  semicircular  chain  of  the  Alps,  sweeping 
round  from  Monaco,  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  to  " 
lUyricum,  was  known  by  various  names.  The  Southernmost 
part, towards  Gaul,  was  called  Alpes  Maritimae  Maritime  Alps, 
and  extended  as  far  N.  as  Vesulus  M.'^  M.  Viso;  here  was 
the  first  pass  of  the  Alps  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
one  by  which  CcBsar  entered  Italy  to  contend  with  Porapey. 
Alpis  Cottia,  about  which  was  the  petty  kingdom  of  Cottius, 
extended  from  M.  Viso  to  M.  Cents ;  and  from  the  latter 
mountain  to  M,  Blanc,  extended  Alpis  Graia,  over  which,  at 
the  Lit,  S^.  Bernard,  Hannibal  passed  on  his  invasion  of 
Italy'"*.  The  Alpis  Graia  is  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea^  and  was  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  Hercules  there 
establishing  some  Grreeks,  who  had  followed  him  :  M.  Blanc 
is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  being  15,680  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  From  M.  Blanc  to  m.S,  Gothard,  the  chain 
of  the  Alps  was  called  Alpis  Pennina,  from  the  deity  Penninus, 
who  was  worshipped  on  its  summit.  Hence  the  Alpes  RhsB- 
ticae  wind  through  Rhsetia,  to  the  sources  of  the  Brave  and 

"  Called  so  from  Circe,  sister  of  Medea.    Buuous  for  its  oysters : 
CircsBis  nata  forent,  ao 
Lncrininn  ad  saxum  Rntapinove  edita  fando 
Ostrea,  caUebat  primo  deprendere  morsu ; •/«».  Sat,  IV.  140 

Proxiiiia  CiicaeiB  radmitar  litora  teme : 

Dives  inaccessos  ubi  Solis  fllia  lucos 

Assiduo  resonat  cantu, Virg,  Mn,  VTI.  10. 

Bntulosque  exercent  vomere  colles, 

CircceamqnsJuguiD: Jrf.  799. 

>'  Ac  Telut  ille  canmn  morsu  de  montibus  altis 
Actus  aper,  multoa  Vesulus  quern  pinifer  annos 
Defendit, Id,  X.  708. 

'* Opposuit  natnra  Alpemqne  nivemque : 

Didttcit  scopulos  et  montem  rumpit  aceto.  «/»i\  Sot,  X.  IfiS. 
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Piavey  where  thay  assume  the  name  Alpes  Carnicas  or  Juliae 
Carnic  or  Julian  Alps,  and  at  Ocra  M.  Birnbaumer  Wald^ 
pass  off  into  Illyricum. — Apenuinus  Mons**  Apennine  itf*., 
after  detaching  itself  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  runs  diagonally 
across  Italy,  to  the  sources  of  the  Arno  and  Tibery  whence  it 
proceeds  Southwards,  through  its  whole  length,  terminating 
at  Leucopetra  Pr.  C  delV  Armi :  its  highest  point  is  Mons 
Cunarus,  now  called  Monte  ComOy  or  //  (jran  Sasso,  which  is 
8,790  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea. 

7.  The  principal  river  of  Italy  was  the  Padus  Po,  called 
anciently  Eridanus  '**,  and  Bodincus  *',  the  scene  of  Phaeton's 
death,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  his  sisters  into  poplars  '* ;  it 
rises  at  Vesulus  Mons,  runs  first  N.,  and  then  E.,  and  after 
a  course  of  370  miles,  enters  the  Adriatic  Sea  by  seven 
mouths*  It  receives,  in  its  progress,  the  waters  of  more  than 
30  rivers  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines;  its  sands  were  said 
to  be  mixed  with  gold-dust,  and  were,  therefore,  carefully 
examined  by  the  natives.  The  other  rivers  of  Italy  were,  the 
Athesis  fl.^^  Adige,  which  rises  in  the  RhaBtian  Alps,  and  runs 
with  a  Southern  and  Easterly  course  of  245  miles,  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  a  little  N.  of  the  Po:  the  Arnusfl.  ^mo,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  Apennines,  and  flows  West\*^rd  into 
'^rhenum  Mare;  it  is  126  miles  long.  Tiberis  fl.  Tibery  or 
Tevere,  rises  also  in  the  Apennines,  and  having  been  increased 
by  more  than  40  rivers,  enters  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea**,  IB  miles 
below  Rome,  after  a  Southerly  course  of  215  miles;  it  was 

'*  Qiiantns  Athos,  aut  quantus  Eryx,  ant  ipse  coruscis 
Cum  fremit  ilicibus  quantus,  gaudetqac  nivali 
Yertice,  se  attoUens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras. 

Virg.  JEn.  XII.  703. 
Lucan.  II.  390.— -Hor.  Epotl.  XVI.  29. 

'•  By  the  Greeks ;  but  whether  this  river  of  Italy  was  meant,  cannot  be  spoken 
with  certainty. 

Proluit  insano  contorquens  vortice  sylvas 

Flnviorum  rex  Eridanus,  caniposque  per  omnes 

Cum  stabulis  armenta  tulit : Virp.  Georg.  I.  482. 

Et  gemina  auratus  taurino  comua  Tultu 

Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pingnia  culta 

In  mare  purpureum  violentior  influit  amnis.    Id,  Oeorg,  IV.  372. 

"  Or  Bodencns,  the  Ligurian  name,  signifying:  something  unfatliomable. 
'«  Ovid.  Met.  II.— Lncan.  II.  408. 

'*  Quales  aerioe  liquentia  flumina  circum, 

Sive  Padi  ripis,,Athesin  sen  propter  amopnum, 
Consnrgnnt  geminie  quercus,  intonsaque  coelo 
Attollunt  capita,  ct  sublimi  vertice  nutant.     Virg,  ^ru  IX.  G80. 

2  Virgil  calls  it  "  Tuseum  Tiberim**  Georg.  I.  409.  because  it  divides  Etmria 
from  Ditium.  For  the  same  reason  he  attaches  the  epithet  "  Lydius"  to  it,  yEn. 
II.  781,  Etruria  having  been  colonized  by  Lydians. 

Horace,  Carm.  III.  vii.  28,  calls  it  "  Tu.<»cu9  Alveus." 
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formerly  called  Albula,  and  took  the  name  of  Tiberis  from  a 
king  of  Alba,  who  was  drowned  in  it'*.  One  of  its  oldest 
appellations  is  said  to  have  been  Riimon,  whence  the  city 
Roma  obtained  its  name. 

8.  Near  Foram  AUieni  Ferrartt,  the  Po  was  divided  into  two  bnuiches :  the 
Northern  one  was  called  Volana  ^.  Po  di  Volano,  and  its  mouth  Voiana  Ostium 
Porto  di  Volana ;  the  Southern  one  Padusa  fl."  Po  di  Primaroj  and  its  mouth 
Spincticum  or  Eridanuni  Ostium  Porto  di  Primaro :  tiiese  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  natural  mouths  of  the  Po,  the  other  five  being  fectitious.  The  Tiber 
entered  the  sea  by  two  moutlis ;  the  little  island,  which  they  formed,  was  called 
Insula  Sacra  /.  Santa,  and  was  sacred  to  .^culapius,  who,  it  was  said,  had  come 
there  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  from  Epidaurus. 

9.  In  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  Italy  was  divided  into  the  eleven  following  Regions : 
1.  Campania  and  Latium;  2.  Apulia  and  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini ;  3.  Lucania 
and  Bruttium ;  4.  Sumnium  and  the  territories  of  the  Frentani,  Marnicini,  Vestini, 
Peligni,  Marsi,  iEqui,  and  Sabini ;  6.  Piccnum ;  0.  Umbria ;  7.  Etruria ;  8.  Fla- 
mluia,  extending  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines ;  9.  Ligurin ;  10.  Venetia, 
with  the  territory  of  the  Cami  and  Ilistria;  11.  Transpadana,  or  the  renminder  of 
Italy  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps.  This  division  is,  however,  seldom  noticed,  and 
will  not  be  found  so  convenient  as  the  following,  which  is  the  one  adopted  by  mo»t 
{JTeographical  writers:  1.  Liguria;  2.  Gallia  Cisalpina;  3.  Venetia,  with  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cami  and  Histria;  4.  Etruria  j  5.  Umbria;  C.  Plcenum;  7.  The 
territories  of  the  Sabini  and  iEqui ;  8.  The  territories  of  the  Vestini,  Marrucini, 
Peligni,  and  Marsi;9.  Latium;  10.  Campania;  11.  Samnium;  12.  The  territory 
of  the  Frentani ;  13.  Apulia;  14.  Lucania;  15.  The  territory  of  the  Bruttii.  The 
superficial  extent  of  these  several  provinces,  and  of  the  three  islands  Sicily,  Corsica, 
and  Sardinia,  may  be  seen  in  tlie  following  table : 

Square  Miles. 

Liguriu 6,800 

Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Togata 10,000 

Venetia,  with  the  territory  of  the  Cami  and  Ilistria  -  8,900 

Etruria  and  its  islands    -.----  8,900 

Umbria 4,400 

PIcenum 2,300 

Sabini  and  ^ui.  Territories  of  the          .        -        -  1,400 

Vestini,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Marsi^  Territories  of  the  1,700 

Latium  and  its  islands    .-----  2,200 

Campania  and  its  ishinds         -----  1,700 

Samnium 2,700 

Frentani,  Territory  of  the        -        -        -        -        -  700 

Apulia -        -        -  0,800 

Lucania         --------  3,(KX> 

Brattii,  Territory  of  the 3,400 

Sicily,  with  the  surrounding  islands         -        -        -  7,900 

Corsica  and  its  islands    ------  2,600 

Sardinia  and  its  ishinds 7,700 

Total  in  Italy  and  its  Islands  -    -    -    89,000 


*'  Tum  reges,  asperque  imraani  corpore  Tybris ; 
A  quo  post  Itali  fluvium  cognomine  Tybrim 
Diximus :  amisit  verum  vetus  Albula  nomen. 

Virg.  JEn.  VIII.  330. 
Albnla,  quem  Tyberin  mcrsus  Tvberinns  in  unda 

Reddidit ; '  Ovid.  Fast.  1 1.  389. 

Id.  V.  a35.  046. 
"  Hand  secbs  atque  alto  in  luco  cum  fort5  catervoe 
Con!«eden>  avium ;  piscosove  amne  Padnsip 
Dant  souitum  rauci  per  stagna  loqnacia  cycni.  Virg,  JEn.  XI.  457. 
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Italia  Septentrionalis. 

10.  Liguria  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  sea,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Alps,  as  far  as  Uie  source  of  the  Poy  on  the  N.  by  this 
river,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  country  of  the  Anamani,  and  by 
the  Hitle  river  Macra  Magray  although  its  frontier,  in  this 
direction,  extended  once  to  the  Amo,  To  the  W.  it  bordered 
on  Gaul,  to  the  N.  and  R  on  Cisalpine  Graul,  and  a  part  of 
Etruria ;  it  contained  Genoay  that  pail  of  Piedmont  which  is 
S.  of  the  Po,  and  the  major  part  of  the  Imperial  Fiefs  of 
Pontremoli ;  in  all,  about  5,800  square  miles. 

11.  Though  the  Taurini  wcro  ofLipfurian  oriprfn,  their  country  was  natnrally 
included  in  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  Ligures,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Ligyes  and  Ligustini,  were  probobly  of  Celtic  origin ;  they  were  a  vain,  unpolished, 
and  deceitful  people^,  although  possessed  of  suHicient  courage  to  resist  the  inva- 
Bions  of  tlie  Romans  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Tlioir  dominions  extended,  at  one 
time,  from  the  Amo  to  the  Rhoncy  and  in  an  earlier  age,  as  far  W^estward  as  Spain. 

12.  Liguria  is  divided  by  the  Apennines  into  two  parts; 
that  S.  of  the  mountains,  called  Ligustica  ora,  and  that  N.  of 
them.  On  the  summit  of  Alpis  Maritima,near  the  coast,  was 
Tropaea  Augusti  Turbioy  erected  by  Augustus,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  all  the  Alpine  nations,  whom  he  had  conquered,  from 
Histria  to  Gaul.  To  the  Eastward  of  it,  on  the  coast,  were 
Portus  Herculis  MonoDci  Monaco,  founded  by  Hercules,  who 
had  a  temple  here,  and  was  hence  called  Monoecius'^* ;  Albium 
Intemelium  Vintimiglia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Intemelii,  at  the 
mouth  of  Rutuba  fl.  iZoya ;  Albium  Ingaunum  ^/ften^a,  tlie 
chief  town  of  the  Ingauni,  at  the  mouth  of  Merula  fl.  Aroseia, 
and  opposite  Gallinaria  I.  Galinara,  so  called  from  its  abound- 
ing in  a  peculiar  species  of  fowl;  Savo  Savona ;  Genua  Genoa, 
destroyed  by  Hannibal,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Romans ;  Segeste 
Sestri ;  and  LunsB  Portus  ^  G.  of  Spezzia.    At  the  source  of 


^  ApenninieoliB  bellator  fllius  Anni, 
Hand  Ligurum  extremus,  dum  fallere  fata  sinebant 

Vane  Ligur,  fmstrJique  anlmis  elate  snperbis, 

Nequicquam  patrias  tentasti  lubricus  artes : 

Nee  fraus  te  incolumem  fUlaci  perferet  Anno.  Id,  XI.  715. 

The  whole  coast  of  Liguria  abounded  in  marble  much  used  by  the  Romans 
Juv.  Sat.  III.  267. 

«*  Sa.  Ital.  I.  686. 
Virgil,  speaking  of  Julius  Caesar's  passage  into  Italv,  previous  to  his  contest 
with  Pompey,  says, 

Aggeribus  socer  Alpinis,  atque  arce  Monoeci 

Descendens ; j^  y j  ^3^ 

=*  Celebrated  by  Ennins  in  a  verse  presented  by  Persius; 

Lunai  portum  est  opene  cognoscite,  cives.  Pen,  Sat.  \^.  9. 

Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  480. 
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the  little  river  Macra,  was  Apua  Pontremoli,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Apuani,  who  made  such  a  gallant  resistiince  against  the 
Romans :  near  it  Q.  Petillius  was  killed,  in  a  battle  with  the 
Ligures. 

13.  In  Lignria,  N.  of  the  Apennines,  wasTanarus  fl.  Tanare,  a  tributary  of  the 
Po ;  on  it  were  Ceba  Ceofif  not«d  for  its  cheese :  Pollentia  Polenza,  a  munici- 
pium  at  its  conilucnce  with  8tura  fl.  Shtra,  where  the  Romans  under  Stilidio 
were  beaten  by  the  Goths  under  Akric  * :  Alba  Pompeii  Alba,  the  birth-place  of 
the  emperor  Pertinax ;  and  Asta  A$ti,  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  W.  part  of  the 
province  were  the  Yagieimly  with  their  chief  city  Augusta  Vagicnnonim  Betie ; 
and  ill  the  N.  part,  at  Montieu  di  POfWsa  Bodincoma^us  or  Industria,  where  tlie 
Po  becomes  navigable,  and  assumes  an  Eastern  direction.  Acqtti  occupies  the 
poeition  of  Aquas  Statiellse,  la  the  territory  of  the  Statielli ;  to  the  £.  of  whom 
were  the  Roman  colony  Dertona  Tortona,  Clastidium  Casteggio,  where  Claudius 
Marcellus  gained  the  Spolia  opima,by  slaying  Viridomarus  king  of  the  Gcsats^, 
and  Vicnmniee  Vicomune,  plundered  by  Hanniba]. 

14.  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Togata,  was  the  largest  of  the 
Italian  provinces.  It  was  bomided  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  Tartarus  fl.  Tartaro,  and  Bcnacus  L.**  L,  di  Garda;  on 
the  N.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  this  lake  to  M.  Cervin, 
in  the  Pennine  Alps;  on  tlic  W.  by  the  Alps  themselves; 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Po,  the  Apennines,  and  the  little  river 
Rubico**  Fiumicino:  it  was  by  crossing  this  last  river  with  an 
armed  force,  when  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Roman  people, 
Julius  Cajsar  declared  war  against  the  Senate  and  Pompcy. 
To  the  E.  it  bordered  on  Vcnetia,  to  the  N.  on  Rhaitia,  to  the 
W.  on  Gaul,  and  to  the  S.  on  Liguria  and  Etruria.  It  con- 
tained Piedmont,  N.  of  the  Po,  JLombardy,  or  the  Milanese, 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  Northern  part  of 
the  Papal  States  (including  the  provinces  of  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, and  Roma^na);  in  all,  about  16,000  square  miles.  It 
was  also  called  Citerior,  with  respect  to  Transalpine  Gaul,  and 
Togata,  from  its  cities  having  the  rights  of  Latin  cities. 


^  Claudian,  however,  implies  the  contrary  : — 

O  celcbranda  mihi  cunctis  Pollentia  sseclis ! 

O  meritum  nomen  felicibus  apta  triumplus !  Bell,  Get.  035. 

^  Claudius  Bridanum  trajectos  arcuit  hostes, 
Belgica  cui  vasti  parma  rclata  ducis 
Virdumari.  Propert.  IV.  x.  30. 

^  Anne  lacus  tantos  ?  te,  Lari  maxime,  teque 
Flnctibus  ct  frcmitu  assur^cns,  Bcnace,  marino  ? 

Virg.  Gcorg.  II.  160. 

*  Jam  gelidas  Caesar  cursu  superaverat  Alpes ; 
Ingentesqve  animo  motus,  bellumqne  fnturum 
Ceperat.     Ut  ventum  est  parvl  Rubiconis  ad  undas, 
Ingens  visa  duel  patriai  trepidantis  ima^iro, 
Clara  per  obscuram  vultu  mcestissima  noctem, 
Turrigero  canos  effiindens  vertice  crines, 
Cwsario  lacera,  nudisquc  adstorc  lacertl^, 
£t  gemitu  permixta  loqui.  Lucan,  1. 185. 
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16.  It  formed,  anciently,  a  part  of  tlie  doininlous  of  tbe  Tusci,  who  were  driven 
from  it  by  the  numerous  migrationsof  the  Gauls,  and  Hubsequcntly  contined  within 
the  contracted  limits  of  Etruria.  Wlien  the  GpuIs  had  completely  establishetl 
themselves  in  tlieir  new  possessions,  they  made  still  greater  inroads  on  Italy,  and 
after  somo  time,  suceeeded  in  beating  the  Roman  armies,  and  seized  upon  Rome  it- 
self*'.  Though  driven  back  by  tlie  bravery  of  Camillds,  tliey  continuetl  to  harass 
their  enemii»«,  till  at  length  their  own  Cisalpine  territory  was  wrested  fri>m  them, 
and  Roman  colonies  were  established  in  it.  During  Ilunnibars  invasion  they  af- 
forded him  great  assistance,  and  again  enjoyed  their  freedom;  bat  shortly  after  the 
termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  they  were  once  more  reduced  to  subjection, 
and  their  territory  was  made  a  Roman  province.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Angustus^ 
the  territory  of  the  Veneti  was  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  Cisalpine  Cvaul. 

16.  Gallia  Togata  was  divided  by  the  Po,into  Transpadana 
and  Cispadana,  so  called  vvitli  respect  to  Rome.  The  principal 
rivers  in  the  Transpadana  were,  Duria  Major  ft.  Doria 
Baltea,  which  rises  in  the  Graian  Alps ;  Ticinus  fl.**  Ticino, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  which  P.  Com.  Scipio  suffered  on 
its  banks  from  Hannibal;  it  rises  in  Adula  M.,  and  runs 
through  Verbanus  L.  Z.  Maggiore,  into  the  Po.  Addua  fl." 
Adda,  has  its  source  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and,  after  traversing 
Larius  L.^  (called  also  Comacenus)  Jb,  di  Como,  it  likewise 
enters  the  Po ;  not  far  from  its  source,  are  the  springs  of  the 
OUius  Oglioy  which  passes  through  Sevinus  L.  Z.  IseOy  and 
joins  the  great  river.  Mincius  fl.*^  Mincio,  running  from  the 
country  of  the  Tridentini  through  Benacus  L.  Z.  di  Gar  da, 
and  Tartarus,  or  Hadrianus  fl.  Tartaroy  the  Eastern  boundary 
of  the  province,  are  the  last  two  rivers  worthy  of  mention ;  like 
all  the  others,  they  are  tributaries  of  the  Po. 

17.  In  the  South  Western  part  of  the  province  were  the 
Taurini,  who  opposed  Hannibal,  after  his  passage  of  the  Alps; 
he  took  and  plundered  their  city,  Augusta  Taurinorum  Turin ^ 
on  the  Pa,  but  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony 
by  the  Romans.  To  the  W.  of  it  was  Segiisio  Sma,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Segusini,  on  Duria  Minor  fl.  Doria  Riparia^  and 
immediately  S.  of  the  latter  was  Ocelum  Usseau,  the  capital 
of  the  Garoceli.  On  the  Duria  Major,  were  the  Salassi,  who 
long  harassed  the  Romans,  and  resisted  their  attacks  till  they 
were  totally  subdued  by  Terentius  Varro,  and  sold  as  slaves : 
their  chief  towns  were  Augusta  Pretoria  Citta  d^Aosta^  built 


30  Virg.  ^n.  VIII.  Co2.  et  seq.— Liv.  V.  41. 
^'  Ccenileas  Ticinns  aquas  et  statrna  vadoso 

Perspicuus  servat  turbari  nescia  fundo.  S'd.  Itul.  IV.  82. 

^^ Frondentibus  huniida  ripis 

Colla  levant  pulcher  Ticinus,  et  Addua  visu 

Cuprulus, Claudian,  de  VI.  Cont.  Honor,  19C. 

"  Vu^.  Georg.  II.  15!).— (Jntull.  XXXV.  4. 

^*  Propter  aquam,  tardis  iugeus  ubi  flexibus  errat 

Mincius,  et  tenen\  prtEtexit  aruudine  ripas.    Virg,  Georg,  1 II .  1  o . 
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in  honour  of  Augustus,  on  the  site  of  Varro's  camp,  and 
colonized  by  Praetorians;  and  Eporedia  Inrea,  built  by  the 
Romans,  at  the  advice  of  the  Sibyl,  to  check  the  incimjions  of 
the  Salassi.  The  Libicii  and  Laevi  were  E.  of  the  Salaijsi ; 
their  chief  towns  were  Vercella3  Borgo  Vercelli,  on  Sessites  fl. 
Sesiuy  and  Novaria  Novaray  on  Novaria  fl.  Gogna,  Between 
the  rivers  Ticinus  and  Addua,  were  the  Insubres,  the  most 
powerful  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gaul:  their  capital  was  Medio - 
lanum  Milan,  a  splendid  and  flourishing  city,  surnamed  Novaj 
Athenae,  from  the  liberal  arts  being  there  nighly  cultivated ; 
it  was  situated  on  Lambrus  fl.  Lambro,  and  a  little  N.  of  it, 
near  Itho,  were  the  Raudii  Campi,  famous  for  a  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  Cimbri,  by  Marius'^.  Ticinum  Pavia,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Ticino  and  Po,  and  Laus  Pompeia  Lodi 
Vecchioj  founded  by  the  Boii,  but  afterwards  colonized  by 
Strabo  Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  may  also  be 
mentioned  amongst  the  towns  of  tne  Insubres.  The  Orobii, 
a  Greek  colony,  were  N.  of  the  Insubres ;  their  chief  town  was 
Comum  ConuOy  situated  at  the  South  Western  extremity  of 
Larius  L.;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  younger  Phny,  and 
was  called  Novum  Comum**,  after  Caesar  had  increased  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  by  settling  a  colony  of  6,000  there ; 
Bergomum  BergamOy  was  also  in  their  territory.  The  Ceno- 
mani,  of  Gallic  origin,  were  the  Easternmost  people  in  the 
Transpadana ;  they  were  the  only  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  took 
the  side  of  the  Romans  against  Hannibal,  though  they  subse- 
quently fought  against  them :  Brixia  Brescia  was  their  capital, 
near  Mela  fl.^'  Mella,  flowing  into  the  Oglio.  Their  other 
cities  were,  Cremona  Cremonay  on  the  Po,  which  sufl'ered 
much  during  the  second  Punic  war,  as  well  as  in  the  civil 
contentions  of  Augustus,  and  was  at  last  destroyed  by  the 
partisans  of  Vespasian,  in  the  war  with  Vitellius ;  it  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  rebuilt  with  considerable  magnifi- 
cence :  Mantua  Mantua,  surrounded  by  the  Mincius,  shared 
in  the  miseries  of  Cremona  ^ ;  it  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  and 


**  Cimbrorninque  minas,  ct  benefacta  Mari.  Propert.  II.  i.  24. 


» 


Novi  relinqaens 


Comi  moenla,  Lariumque  Iltus.  CatulL  XXXV.  3. 

'■*'  Supposed  to  be  the  river  spoken  of  by  Virgil ; 

; tonsis  in  vallibtis  ilium 

Pastorcs,  et  cun'a  legunt  prope  fiuiuina  Mellu*.         Georg,  IV.  278. 
Catull.  LXVII.  33. 

^  Mantua,  vjh  miscra^  nimiiim  vicina  CreinonH' !        Vify.  Eel,  IX.  28. 

Et  qualein  infelix  amisit  Mantua  cunipuni, I(L  Geortj.  II.  11)8. 

Mart.  VIII.  ep.  Ivi.  7. 
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was  founded  by  Ocnus,  the  son  of  the  prophetess  Manto,  in 

honour  of  whom  it  received  its  name^:  Andes  Pie^ofa,  near 

Mantua,  was  the  birth-place  of  Virgil"*".     Sinnio  Sermioney 

a  little  peninsula  in  Benacus  L.,  was  a  favourite  residence  of 

Catullus^*.    To  the  S.  W.  of  Mantua  was  Bedriacum  Civi- 

dale,  famous  for  two  successive  defeats,  that  of  Gralba  by 

Otho,  and  of  Otho  by  Vitelhus;    HostiUa    Ostiglia^  lower 

down  the  Po,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of 

Cornelius  Nepos. 

18.  The  Eu^^ci,  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy,  originally  posses^Kvl 
the  country  afterwards  called  Venetia;  but  upon  being  driven  from  it  by  the  Veneti, 
they  settled  on  the  borders  of  lUia^tia  and  the  Transpadanu,  between  the  rNer^ 
Ollius  and  Athesis.  The  Triumpilini  were  u  small  tribe  in  tlie  Val  Trompia;  Edmm 
Jdro,  in  their  territory,  was  on  L.  Idro,  which  was  traversed  by  the  river  Cleasis 
Chiese,  before  its  junction  witli  the  Oglio.  To  the  W.  of  them  were  the  Ragu^ci, 
near  the  springs  of  Umatius  A.  Scrioy  and  the  Snanctes,  about  tlie  source  of  Ubartas 
il.  Bremho ;  both  these  rivers  run  into  the  Adda.  Near  the  junction  of  Uie  UtMutit!» 
and  Adda  was  Pons  Aurcoli  Pontiroh,  so  named  from  the  defeat  of  Aureolas,  who 
assumed  the  ptirple  in  the  age  of  Gallicnus.  Tlie  Isarei,  whose  name  may  be  ob- 
served in  ArcigatCf  were  cantoned  to  the  8.  of  Cercsius  L.  L.  Lugano,  which  joins 
the  LagoMaggiore :  the  Ictynmli,  whose  country  abounded  with  gold-mines,  dwelled 
about  the  source  of  the  R,  Sesitiy  where  many  places  bear  traces  of  their  name,  as 
Mogliay  Col  de  la  Molera,  Col  Mologne,  &c. 

19.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  Cispadana  were  Trebia  fl. 
Trebbia,  rising  in  Liguria,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Romans, 
B.C.  218,  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  Hannibal  shortly  after 
his  victory  over  them  on  the  Ticinus^*;  Secia  or  Gabellus  fl. 
Secchio ;  Scultenna  fl.  Panaro  or  Scultentia,  at  the  source  of 
which  was  Litana  Silva  Selva  Rotnana,  where  L.  Posthumius 
Albinus  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Boii;  and  Rhenus 
fl.  Penoy  famed  for  its  reeds,  which  were  the  fittest  of  any  for 
arrows.  In  tlie  last  mentioned  river,  near  Bologna,  was  Trium- 
virorum  I.  Crocetta  del  Trehboy  celebrated  for  the  meeting 
of  the  second  Triumvirate,  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
who  remained  there  three  days,  and  agreed  to  share  the 
sovereign  authority  amongst  them*^.  All  these  rivers  rise  in 
the  Apennines,  and  flow  Northwards  into  the  Po. 


*  Ille  etiam  patriis  agraen  ciet  Ocnus  ab  oris, 
Fatidical  Mantus  et  Tusci  iillus  amnis, 

Qui  muros  matrisque  dedit  tibi,  Mantua,  nomen. 

Virg.  ^n,  X.  198. 

*  Mantua  niittenda  certavit  pube  Cremonae, 
Mantua  ^lusarum  domus,  atque  ad  sidera  cantu 

Evecta  Aoiiio,  et  Smyma;is  lemula  plectris.      SU.  ItaL  VIII.  59S. 

Poninsularum,  Sirmio,  insnlammque 

Ocelle,  quuscuiiqne  in  liqueutibus  stagnis, 

Marique  vasto  fert  uteniue  Neptunus: 

Qnam  te  libenter,  quamque  la'tus  inviso!  CoJIhU.  XXXI.  1. 

Sil.  Ital.  I.  47 ;  XVII.  600.— Lucan.  II.  40. 

Plat.  Cic.  et  Ant.--Suet,  Aug.  96. 
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20.  The  Anamani  dwelled  in  the  Western  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  Parma.  Their  chief  city  was  Placentia  Placenza, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Trebhia  and  Po\  it  was  a  colony 
foimed  by  the  Romans  upon  their  apprehension  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Hannibaly  whose  attacks,  as  well  as  those  of  his  brother 
Asdrubal,  it  withstood^ ;  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Gauls 
under  Hamilcar,  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war'*^ :  Veleia 
Liveia,  and  Julia  Fidentia  S.  DoninOy  where  Sylla's  party 
gained  a  victory  over  Carbo,  were  also  in  their  territory.  To 
the  E.  of  the  Anamani,  in  Bologna^  Pomagna,  and  Modejia^ 
were  the  Boii,  whose  territory  extended  to  the  Adriatic  •, 
whether  they  migrated  from  Gaul,  or  were  a  direct  branch  of 
that  mighty  nation,  which  extended  from  Ijie  sources  of  the 
Dajmbe  to  Austria^  is  a  point  not  generally  agreed  on.  They 
were  continually  at  war  with  the  Romans,  who,  though  always 
victorious,  had  no  other  mode  of  maintaining  their  conquests 
but  by  removing  them  to  the  borders  of  Pannonia  and  Illyriciun ; 
here  their  turbulent  and  restless  disposition  provoked  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Get8B  and  Daci,  who  at  length  completely  ex- 
tirpated them.  One  of  their  principal  cities  was  Parma 
Pamuif  on  a  cognominal  river  still  ceiled  Parma^  famed  for 
its  wool'**;  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  Cassius  Severus  the  poet,  and  of  Macrobius  the  critic. 

21.  Their  other  chief  towns  were,  Reginm  Lepidi  Reggio,  where  the  elder  Brutus 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Pompey,to  whom  he  had  surrendered  himself:  Mutina 
Madenoy  where  D.  Brutus  was  closely  besiegred  by  Antony,  tiU  the  hitter,  on  his 
defeat  at  Forum  Oallomm,  raised  the  siege^^  :  Forum  Gallorum  Castel  Franco^ 
memorable  for  two  battles  fought  near  it,  one  between  Antony  and  the  consul 
Pansa,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed,  and  the  other,m  which  Antonywas  coilipletely 
routed  by  Octayian  and  the  consul  Hirtius,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle :  Felsina, 
called  afterwards  Bononia  BoUfgna^fOX  one  time  the  principal  city  of  the  Tusd,  N. 
of  the  Apennines ;  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars, 
but  was  afterwards  restored  by  Augustus.  Besides  these,  we  may  notice  Forum 
Comelli*  Imola,  onVatrenus  fl.  Santemo,  running  into  the  Po,  near  Spina; 
Paventia  FaenzOj  on  Anemo  fi.  Lamone,  where  Carbo's  party  was  defeated  by 

Polyb.  III.  40.— Liv.  XXI.  25.  67 ;  XXVII.  89.— Veil.  Paterc.  1. 14, 
**  Liv.  XXXI.  10.— Sn.  Ital.  VIII.  591. 

^  Velleribus  prirois  Apulu,  Parma  secundis 

Nobilis :  Altinum  tertia  laudat  ovis.  Mart,  XIV.  ep.  civ. 

Id.  V.  ep.  xiii.  8. 
It  was  fiunous  for  its  wool,  Mart.  III.  ep.  llx. 

47  ■  ■  Pemsina  fames,  Mutinseque  labores.  Lucan.  I.  41. 

I(L  VII.  872. 
^  Ft  quondam  Tencris  comes  in  Laurentia  bclla 

Ocni  prisca  domus,  parvique  Bononia  Rlieni.      Sil  Ital,  VIII.  599. 
^  Romam  vade  liber,  si,  veneris  unde,  reqniret : 
^miliie  dices  de  regionc  viae. 
Si,  quibns  in  terris,  qua  simus  in  urbe,  rogabit : 

Cornel!  referas  me  licet  esse  foro.  Mart.  III.  ep.  iv. 

Q 
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Sylla's ;  Forum  Livii  Forlif  on  Utia  fl.  Montone ;  Foram  Popilii  Fcrlimpopolt,  on 
Bcdesis  A.  Ronco ;  and  Csesena  Cciena,  on  Sapis  fl.  /Sario,  giving  name  to  the 
Sapinia  Tribus,  in  Umbria,  traces  of  whose  appellation  may  be  still  observed  in 

22.  To  the  N.  of  the  Boii,  in  Ferrara,  were  the  Lingones, 
whose  territory  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Umbri.  Their 
chief  city  was  Ravenna  Ravenna,  originsJly  founded  by  some 
Thessalians,  but  abandoned  by  them  on  the  incursions  of  the 
Tusci,  to  the  Umbri ;  it  received  afterwards  a  Roman  colony. 
When  Rome  was  possessed  by  the  barbarians^  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Emperors  of  the  West,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Exarchs  appointed  by  the  Emperors  of  the  East,  when  the 
Northern  part  of  Italy  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Lombards ; 
it  was  badly  supplied  with  water  ,  but  though  situated  in  the 
midst  of  marshes'*,  it  was  a  healthy  place,  owing  to  the  regu- 
larity of  its  tides  ^.  Its  port,  at  the  mouth  of  Bedesis  fl. 
Ronco,  became  the  arsenal  and  great  naval  station  of  the 
Romans  on  the  Adriatic,  but  Augustus  caused  a  new  port 
to  be  constructed  near  the  mouth  of  the  neighbouring  river 
Candianus  Candiano,  which  was  then  called  Portus  Classis, 
and  may  be  still  traced  in  Val  di  Classe. 

28.  To  the  Lingones  belonged  also  Spina  Langastrino,  founded  in  the  Umbrian 
territory  by  the  Pelasgi,  which  became  in  tune  so  flourishing  a  colony,  as  to  pre- 
sent to  the  treasury  at  Delphi  more  valuable  offerings  than  any  other  city ;  the 
Pelasgi  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Tusci,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  by  the  Gauls, 
who  took  and  destroyed  it :  Spina  was  once  only  20  stadia  from  the  sea,  a  distance 
which  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Po  has  increased  eightfold ;  and  it  is  probaUe 
that  the  whole  country  between  it  and  the  neighbouring  city  Hadria  Adria,  was 
once' under  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic.  Forum  Allieni  is  now  Ferrara,  and 
Augusta  Lingonnm  Caiivacchio, 

24.  Venetia,  with  the  territories  of  the  Carni  and  His- 
TRiA,  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Po,  on  the 
W.  by  Tartarus  fl.  and  Benacus  L.,  on  the  N.  by  Plavis  fl. 
and  the  Camic  Alps,  which,  with  the  little  river  Arsia  Arsa, 
formed  its  Eastern  limits.  To  the  S.  and  W.  it  touclied  on 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the  N.  on  RhiBtia  and  Noricum,  to  the  E. 
on  Illyricum.  Venetia  comprehended  the  country  still  known 
as  Venice ;  the  Carni  were  cantoned  in  a  part  of  Carniola,  to 

^  Sit  cistenia  mihi,  quum  vinea,  nialo  Ravennse : 

Cum  poBsim  multo  vendere  pluris  aquain.       Mart.  III.  ep.  Ivi. 
**  Quique  gravi  remo,  limosis  segniter  undis, 
Lenta  paludosaa  proscindunt  stagna  Ravenna*. 

su.iiai.yiu.  eoi. 

^^  Dixit,  et  antiques  muros  egrcssa  RavennoB 

Signa  raovet ;  jamque  ora  PadI,  portusque  relinquit 
Flumineos,  certis,  ubi  legibus  advena  Nereus 
i^tuat,  ct  pronaj)  puppes  nunc  amne  secuiido, 
Nunc  redcunte,  vehit ;  nudataqnc  litora  fluctu 
Deserit,  Ocean!  lunaribus  tpinnla  damnJs. 

Chmdian.  de  VI.  Cont.  Honor.  4W. 
Mart  XIII.  ep.  xxi. 
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the  W.  of  the  Carnic  Alps,  and  the  Histri  in  the  peninsula  of 

Istria ;  the  whole  territory  contained  8.900  square  miles. 

25.  Venetia  was  so  called  from  the  Veneti  or  Heneti,  an 

ancient  people  of  Paphlagonia*^,  in  Asia^  who,  after  having 

lost  their  leader  in  the  Trojan  war,  migrated  hither  under  the 

command  of  Antenor**,  the  Trojan  prince,  and  having  expelled 

the  Euganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  settled 

here.  One  of  the  principal  places  in  Venetia  was  Atria  orHadria 

Adria,  an  ancient  city,  thought  to  have  been  founded  by  the 

Pelasgi,  and  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  the 

alluvial  deposit  of  the  Po  has  long  since  filled  up  ;  according 

to  Livy*^,  it  was  from  this  city  that  the  Mare  Hadriaticum 

received  its  name. 

26.  The  other  cities  of  Venetia  were,  Ateste^  Este,  a  Roman  colony,  on  Ere- 
tenoa  fl.  A(jfno :  Verona  Verona,  on  the  A  thesis  ^^,  a  city  of  the  Cenomani,  the 
birth-phice  of  Catullus'',  and  Pliny  the  naturalist ;  Vicentia  Vicenza :  Patavium 
Padaoa  or  PaduOy  the  most  flourishing  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Antenor*;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Livy**,  and  was  situated 
on  Mednacus  Minor  fl.  £<zccAt^/iofie,  which,  as  wellas  Meduacus  Major  11.  Brenta, 
rises  in  the  Tridentine  Alps  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  About  six  miles 
to  tlie  6.  W.  of  Patavium  were  the  celebrated  Patayinoe  Aques ;  the  principal 
source  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Aponus  Pons'**,  whence  tliat  oi  Ahano, 
by  which  these  waters  are  known  at  the  present  day  :  there  was  an  oracle  of 
Geiyon  near  these  springs,  which  was  consulted  by  the  throwing  of  dice.  In  tlie 
North  Eastern  part  of  the  country  were,  Altinum  Altino,  famed  for  its  wool**, 
and  situated  near  the  mouth  of  Silis  fl.  Sile;  Opitergium  Oderzo,  on  a  branch  of 
XJquentia  il.  Livenza  \  Concordia  Concordia,  a  Roman  colony,  on  Romatinus  fl. 
Lemene',  Yannia  Fanna,  and  Flamonia  Fldgogna. 

•*  Ua6\ay6vkfv  5*  r/yciro  IluXatficveoc  Xdotov  k^/o, 

•E$  ^Evtrwv, Ifom,  IL  B.  851 . 

«  Liv.  1. 1.— Virg.  JEn,  1. 342.— Ovid.  Fast.  IV.  78.— 8il.  Ital.  VIII.  004. 
"Uv.V.33. 

^  Perfer  Atestinee  nondum  vulgata  SabinsB 

Carmina,  purpurea  sed  modo  culta  togfL       Mart.  X.  ep.  xcili.  3. 

*7  Verona  Athesi  circumflua, SU.  Ital.  VIII. 505. 

^  Mantua  Virgilio  gaudet,  Verona  CatuUo. 

Ovid.  Amor.  III.  xv.  7. 
Tftntum  magna  suo  debet  Verona  Catullo, 
Quantum  parva  suo  Mantua  Virgilio.  Mart.  XIV.  ep.  cxcv. 

Catull.  XXXV.  3. 
^  Antenor  potuit,  mediis  elapsus  Achivis, 
Illyricos  penetrare  sinus,  atque  intima  tutus 
Regna  Libumorum,  et  fontem  superare  Timavi : 

Hlc  tamen  ille  nrbem  Patavt  sedesque  locavit 
Teucrorum,  et  genti  nomen  dedit-,  armaque  fixit 

Troia : Virg.  JEn,  I.  242. 

"  Liv.  X.  3.— Renowned  for  its  wool :  Mart.  XIV.  ep.  cxliii. 
*'  Euganeo,  si  vera  fides  memorantibus,  Augur 

Colle  sedens,  Aponus  tcrris  ubi  fumlfer  exit, —      Lvcan.  VII.  193. 
«  Mart.  XIV.  ep.  civ. 
-     Its  shore  was  lined  with  villas,  and  compared  by  Martial  to  that  of  Baiie :   IV. 
ep.  XXV. 
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27.  The  Cabni,  an  Alpine  people,  were  separated  from  the 
Veneti  on  the  E.  by  Tilavemptus  fl.  Tagliamento,  and  fipom 
the  Histri  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Fomiio  Risano,  Their  prin- 
cipal cities  were,  Juhum  Carnicura  Zu^lioj  founded  by  Caesar; 
Noreia  Venzoney  famed  for  its  pold  mines,  and  for  the  defeat 
of  Cn.  Carbo,  by  the  Cimbri ;  Forum  Juhi  Cividad  di  FHulif 
a  Roman  colony,  founded  by  Cajsar,  on  Natiso  fl.  Natisone ; 
Aquileia  Aquileia,  sometimes  called  Roma  Secunda,  founded 
by  the  Gauls  *^,  but  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  so  strengthened 
by  them  as  to  become  the  great  defence  of  Italy  in  this  quarter ; 
it  withstood  a  siege  by  Maximinus^  who  was  slain  before  its 
walls  by  his  own  troops :  Tergeste  Triestef  a  Roman  colony, 
which  gave  name  to  Tergestinus  Sinus  G.  of  Trieste.  Be- 
tween Aquileia  and  Tergeste  was  the  little  river  Timavus" 
TimavOy  which  ran  through  Timavus  L.  Porto  Timavo  into 
the  sea ;  on  it  were  some  warm  springs,  with  a  famed  temple 
and  grove  of  Diomedes,  to  whom  a  white  horse  was  annually 
sacrificed  :  the  Veneti  were  noted  for  their  fleet  horses®^. 

28.  IIiSTRiA  was  included  between  the  rivers  Formio  and 
Arsia.     Its  inhabitants,  said  to  be  ofThracian  origin,  were 

Sirates,  and  lived  on  plunder;  they  were  not  subjected  to 
lome  till  six  centuries  after  its  foundation.  Its  chief  towns 
were  iEgida  Capo  d'lstrta^  built  on  uSgidis  I.,  and  joined  to 
the  land  by  a  bridge ;  Parentium  Parenzo ;  Ursaria  Orsera  ; 
and  Pola  Pola,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  C!olchians 
whom  ^etes  sent  in  pursuit  of  Medea  and  the  Argonauts ;  it 
became  afterwards  a  noble  Roman  colony,  with  the  surname 
Pietas  Julia :  from  it,  the  Southern  promontory  of  Histria  was 
called  Polaticum  Pr.,  and  the  adjacent  G.  of  Quamero  Pola- 
ticus  Sinus. 

29.  Etruria  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  R.  Macra 
and  the  Apennines,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Tiber,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  To  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Limiria 
and  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  to  the  E.  on  Urabria  and  the  Saoini ; 
and  to  the  S.  on  Latium.  It  contained  the  duchy  of  Massa 
and  principality  of  Carrara,  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  the  Grand 

^  Et  tu  Ledrco  felix  Aquileia  Timavo,  —  Mart.  IV.  ep  xxv.  5. 

®*  Different  is  the  description  of  tiiifl  rirer  by  Vliigil : 

Antenor  potuit,  &c.        •  »  ♦  • 

*  *  •    fontem  raperare  Timavi : 

Unde  per  ora  novem  vasto  cum  murmure  montis 
It  mare  proniptum,  et  pelago  premit  anra  sonanti.        JEn,  I.  244. 
Id.  Eel.  VIII.  6.   Georg.  III.  475.— Claudian.  Bell.  Get.  562.— Mart.  IV.  ep. 
xxv.  5 ;  VIII.  ep.  xxviil.  7  ;  XIII.  ep.  Ixxxix. 

^  Eurip.  Hipp.  231. 
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duchy  of  Tuscany y  and  that  part  of  the  Papal  States  which 

is  W.  of  the  Tiber  (including  the  Western  portion  of  PerugUiy 

together  with  OrvietOy  and  the  Patrimonio  di  S.  Pietro) ;  in 

all,  with  its  adjacent  islands,  about  8.900  square  miles. 

80.  The  inhabitants  of  Etrnria  were  caDed  Tyrrheni,  or  Tyraeni  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Tusci,  or  Etrusci,  by  the  Romaus.  The  onlty  of  these  two  people,  as  well  as 
their  origin,  are  points  not  generally  agreed  on ;  some  bringing  the  l^rrheni  under 
the  conduct  of  T^rrlienns,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  famine,  from  Lydia**  in  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  amongst  the  Umbri,  where  they  founded  the 
cities  Bavenna,  Spina,  and  Atria;  others,  again,  bringuig  them  from  the  shores  of 
Thrace,  and  the  Northern  island.s  of  the  .£ga*an  Sea  under  tlie  name  of  Pelasgi. 
Arriving  in  Umbria,  they  found  its  aboriginal  people  at  war  with  the  Siculi,  and 
joined  them  in  the  expulsion  of  the  latter,  whose  territory  (Etruria)  was  assigned 
to  Uiem  by  the  Umbri.  Here  they  built  their  twelve  great  cities,  Vohiterrw, 
Vetulonii,  Arretluui,  Cortona,  Perusia,  Clusiam,  liusella*,  Vulsinii,  Falerii,  Tar- 
qninif,  Veii,  and  Caere,  each  of  which  had  its  separate  governor,  under  the  title 
Lucumon ;  the  name  of  Tyrrhenia  was  also  applied  to  a  part  of  tiie  country  near 
the  Adriatic,  where  was,  afterwards,  Yenetia.  The  Tusei,  on  the  other  hand, 
were,  probably,  an  aboriginal  people,  dwelling,  at  first,  amongst,  or  near,  the 
Umbri  ;  they  seem,  by  degrees,  not  only  to  have  become  masters  of  the  country 
of  the  l^rrhenl,  and  to  luve  compelled  them  to  submission,  but  also  to  have 
encroached  on  the  territory  of  tlie  Umbri,  driving  them  from  the  banks  of  the 
nbor,  and  wresting  from  them,  city  after  city,  till  their  domiuions  extended  be- 
yond the  Po,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  thf  Tuscan  Sea,  along  the 
coast  of  which  last  they  had  many  settlements.  They  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  progress  in  the  arts^*^  and  sciences,  when  Rome  hardly  existed,  and  bar- 
barism and  ignorance  covered  the  surrounding  nations ;  over  these,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  their  superiority  in  war,  navigation*',  commerce,  and  those  branches  of 
general  civilization  whicli  make  a  people  great  and  noble,  they  gained  so  great  an 
ascendency,  that  at  one  time  the  Tuscan  fame  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy. 
The  tide  of  success  at  length,  however,  turned  ;  disunited  as  were  tlieir  own  cora- 
rounitjes,  notwithstanding  the  general  superiority  of  their  political  institutions,  they 
were  driven  fiom  their  possessions  in  the  N.  by  the  Qauli«,  in  tlic  S.  by  the  Sam- 
nites;  and,  being  at  last  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  their  own  diminislied  territory 
fonncd  one  of  the  provinces  of  that  persevering  and  mighty  nation.  The  Tuscans 
were  remarkable  for  their  superstition,  and  for  their  belief  in  divmation  and  angury; 
tlieir  comic  dancers,  called  Ludil  ®,  were  also  in  great  reputation. 

«  Herod.  I.  94. 
Urbis  Agyllintu  scdes :  ubi  Lydia  quondam 
Gens,  hello  pnechira,  jugis  insedit  Etruscis. 

Virg.  JEn,  VIII.  479. 

Id.  II.  781,  where  tlie  Tiber  is  called  "  Lydius,"  which  he  has  elsewhere  called 

*'  Tuscos :" 

ubi  Lydins  arva 

Inter  opima  viriim  leni  fluit  agmine  Tybris. 

Id.  .En.  X.  155,  «  gens  Lydui,"  for  **  Tnsci ;"  VIII.  499,  «  Moeoniae  juventus," 

Maeoma  being  another  name  for  Lydia;  and  XI.  759,  ''  Maeonida;.'' 
Non  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydomm  quidqnid  Etruscos 
Incolnit  fines,  nemo  generosior  est  te;—         Hor,  Sat.  I.  vi.  1. 
^  Gemmas,  marmor,  ebnr,  Tyrrhena  sigillay  tabellas,  &c. 

Har.  Epift,  II.  li.  180. 

The  Tyrrhenian  tnimpet  is  frequently  spoken  of:  Eurip.  Phcsnisfl.  1386;  Hera- 

clid.  830  ;  Soph.  Aj.  17  ; 

ruere  omnia  visa  repeiitt"*, 

Tyrrhenusque  tubie  niugire  per  asthera  clangor. 

Viry,  ^n.  VIII.  620. 

^  Prupert.  III.  xv.  25.  "^  Liv.  VII.  2.— Virg.  Georg.  II.  193. 
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31.  Tlie  principal  rivers  of  Etniria  entering  the  Tuscan  Sea,  Mrere,  the  AmuB, 
already  mentioned ;  A  user  fl.  SerchiOyVthich  at  one  time  entered  the  A  mo  near  Pisn, 
but  now  flows  into  the  sea  by  a  distinct  channel;  Caecina  fl.  Cccina-,  Umbro  fl. 
Ofnbrone ;  Albinia  fl.  Alhegna ;  Ariininia  fl.  Fiore ;  Marta  fl.  Mcarta,  issuisf;  from 
Vulsiniensis  L.  L,  ofBohefia ;  Mmio  fl.  Mignone;  and  Aro  fl.  i4nwi^,flowii^  from 
Sabatinus  L.  i.  Bracdiano.  From  this  last  lake,  as  well  as  from  the  Deighboariog 
Alsietinus  L.,  an  aquednct  led  to  Rome.  Claais  fl.  ChianOy  and  Vallia  fl.  PoffHa, 
were  tributaries  of  tlie  Tiber,  and  entered  it  near  Orvieto. 

32.  There  were  several  lakes  in  Etruria.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  were,  Trasimenus  LJ^  TrasimenOj  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  province,  on  the  borders  of  which  the 
Romans,  under  the  consul  Flaminius,  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter  by  Hannibal,  B.C.  217 ;  Prilis  or  Prelius  L.  jfc.  di 
Castiglionej  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  which  the  (Jauls  and 
GaBsatae  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  226 ;  and  Vadi- 
monis  L.  Bassanelh,  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  province, 
where  the  Etrurians  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  310, 
and  again,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gauls,  b.  c.  283. 

33.  Amongst  the  principal  cities  in  the  Western  part  of 
Etruria  were,  Luna  Juuni  (or  Selene,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Greeks,)  famous  for  its  large  cheeses^^*  and  for  its  white 
marble'*;  Lucus  FeroniaB  Pietra  Santa,  at  first  only  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Feronia,  but  afterwards  colonized  oy 
the  Romans ;  Luca  Luccay  a  colony  on  Auser  fl.  Serchio  ; 
Pisae  Pisa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  said  to  have  been 
built  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war  by  the  Peloponnesian  Pisaei, 
and  hence  sumamed  Alpheae'^^  Portus  Herculis  Libumi,  or 
Labronis,  is  now  called  Leghorn  or  Livorno ;  and  Volaterras 
Volterra,  the  birth-place  of  the  satirist  Persius :  near  the 
latter,  the  Etrurians  were  beaten  by  the  Romans  under 
L.  Corn.  Scijfio,  b.  c.  300 ;  and  a  long  time  afterwards,  it 
sustained  for  two  years  a  siege  against  Sylla.  Populonium''* 
Popolonia  was  the  ^eat  naval  arsenal  of  Etruria,  and  was 
destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla :  from  Vetulonii  Vetleta 
the  Romans  are  said  to  have  derived  the  insignia  of  their 
magisterial  offices".     Rusellae  Rosette  was  situated  at  the 

w  LiT.  XXII.  4. 
Slot  tibl  Flaminius  Thrasymenaque  litora  testes ;—      Ovid,  Fast,  VI.  765. 
^*  Caseus  Etmscse  signatus  imagine  lunse, 

Praestabit  pueris  prandia  mllle  tiiis.         Mart,  XIII.  ep.  xxx. 
"  Tunc  quos  a  niveis  exegit  Luna  metallis, 
Insignis  portu,  quo  non  spatiosior  alter 
Innumeras  cepisse  rates,  et  clandere  pontum.    Sil.  Ital,  VIII.  480. 

'' AlphetP  ab  origine  Pis®, 

Urbs  Etruscn  solo.  Virg,  JEn,  X.  179. 

^^  Um\  torvus  Abas :  huic  totum  insignibus  armis 
Agmen,  et  aureto  fulgcbat  ApoUinc  puppis. 
Scxeentos  illi  dederat  Populonia  mater 

Expertos  belli  juvenes : Id,  X.  172. 

7«  Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  483. 
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Eastern  extremity  of  Prills  L. ;  Telamonis  Portus  Telamone 
was  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argonauts ;  Cosa^®, 
in  ruins  near  Stella,  a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Julia, 
lay  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Argentarus  Argentaro ;  Tarc^uinii 
Tarchina,  on  Marta  fl.,  was  the  birth-place  of  Tarquniius 
Priscus,  and  the  place  where  Tages,  author  of  the  art  of 
divination  (by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Tarchon, 
the  famous  Etruscan  chief  ^^,)  was  said  to  have  sprung  out  of 
the  earth,  turned  up  by  the  plough'*.  Centum  Cellae  Civita 
Vecchia,  was  also  named  Trajani  Portus,  from  that  emperor 
causing  a  fine  harbour  to  be  here  constructed.  Caere '* 
Cerveteriy  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Agylla ;  its  inhabitants 
hospitably  received  the  Komans,  who  fled  there  with  the  fire 
of  Vesta,  when  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  for  which 
important  service  they  were  made  citizens  of  Rome,  but  with- 
out the  power  of  votmg  in  public  assemblies^  :  the  Casrites 
likewise  assisted  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Hannibal*^ 
Pyrgi  ^  S.  Severa,  was  the  port  of  Caere,  and  possessed  a  famous 
temple  of  Lucina,  which  was  built  by  the  Pelasgi®*,  and  plun- 
dered by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  At  Lorium  C  Guido, 
Antoninus  Pius  was  brought  up,  and  here  also  he  died ;  Portus 
Augusti  Porto  J  the  haven  of  Rome,  stood  at  tlie  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  and  on  its  Northern  shore. 

34.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  Etruria  we  find  Pistoria®*  Pistoja, 

^  Massicus  eratsi  princeps  sccat  sequora  Tigri : 
Sub  quo  mUle  manus  juvenuin :  qui  moenla  Clusi, 
Quique  urbem  Uqu^re  Cosas.  Virg,  JSn,  X.  168. 

"  Virg.  MsL  VIII.  606.— Sa.  Ital.  VIII.  473. 

'»  Ovid.  Met.  XV.  553.— Stat  SUv.  V.  1. 

*"  Haud  procul  hinc  saxo  colitur  fundata  vctu^to 
Urbis  Agyllinie  sedes :  ubi  Lydia  quondam 
Gens,  bello  prscclara,  jugis  insedit  Etruscis. 

Virg.  JSn.  VIII.  479. 
Of  which  Mezentius  was  king;  vid.  teq.  and  Liv.  I.  2.    For  an  account  of  the 
colony  of  AgyUa,  see  Herod.  I.  166. 

"  Liv.  V.  40. 60.— The  expression  of  Horace, 

, Cseritecer4 

Digni—  Epist.  I.  vi.  Qi. 

Uiough  conveying  a  reproach  upon  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied,  implies  none 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Coere;  meaning,  simply,  tliat  they  were  not  worthy  of 
being  accounted  entire  citizens  with  full  privileges. 
•'  Liv.  XXVIIT.  45.— Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  474.— Virg.  IPm.  X.  183. 

**  Et  Pyrgi  veteres,  intempe8ta?que  Graviscaj.  Virg.  Mn.  X.  184. 

Mart.  XXII.  ep.  ii. 

^  A  grove  sacred  to  Sylvanus  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 

prope  Caeritis  amnem.         ^iu  VIII.  597< 

<^  Sallust.  BeU.CaUl.62. 
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where  Catiline  was  defeated  and  killed,  B.C.  63;  FaBsulae** 
Fiesolcy  a  Roman  colony,  as  was  also  the  neighbouring  Flo- 
rentia  Florence,  on  the  Arno,  the  modem  capital  of  Ttiscany ; 
Sena  (sumamed  Julia,  to  distinguish  it  from  Sena  Gallica), 
Sienna,  near  the  springs  of  Umoro  fl. ;  Arretium**  Arezzo ; 
Cortona  Cortona,  the  first  city  which  the  Tyrrheni  occupied 
after  having  left  their  settlements  on  the  Po,  whence  it  has 
been  called  the  metropolis  of  their  province ;  it  bore  formerly 
the  name  Corithus,  and  was  the  reputed  country  of  Dardanus, 
the  founder  of  Troy  ^'^^  At  Perusia  Perugia,  Lucius  Antooius 
was  besieged  and  starved  out  by  Augustus ;  Clusium  Chiusi, 
called  formerly  Gamers,  the  capital  of  Porsenna,  king  of 
Etruria,  was  taken  by  the  Grauls  under  Brennus,  previous  to 
their  marching  to  Kome;  it  gave  name  to  Clusina  Palus 
Chiana  Palude,  extending  between  it  and  Arretium,  and  join- 
ing the  Arno  near  the  latter  city.  Herbanum,  or  Urbs  Vetus, 
is  now  called  Orvieto  ;  Vulsinii^  Bolsena,  the  birth-place  of 
Sejanus,  and  one  of  the  most  opulent  towns  of  Etruria,  is 
situated  on  Vulsiniensis  L.^  L.  di  Bolsena ;  Fanum  Voltumnae 
Viterbo,  is  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  Etrurians  held 
their  general  councils ;  at  Fescennium  Gallese,  the  Carmina 
Fescennina^  were  first  invented.  Besides  these,  we  meet 
with  Falerii  or  Falisci**^  Civita  Castellana,  the  inhabitants  of 

^  Established  by  Sylla :  Cic.  Catil.  Or.  II.  9 ;  and  the  chief  hold  of  Catiline's 
party  in  Etruria.    SaUust  BeU.  CatQ.  31.— Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  477. 

^  A  post  of  great  importance,  as  a  defence  against  the  incursions  of  tlie 
Cisalpine  Gauls :  Liv.  XXII.  3. — Occupied  by  Ca»ar,  after  he  had  seized  on 
Ariminum  :  Cic.  ad  Fam.  XVII.  12 :  Cajs.  BelL  Civ.  I.  Il.^It  was  fiEkmous  for 
its  terra cotta  vases:  Mart.  XIV.  ep.  xcviii.    Id.  I.  ep.  Ur.  & 
^  Virg.  JEn.  VII.  205. 
^  Tacit  AnnaL  IV.  1. 
Where  the  Etruscan  goddess  Nortia,  or  Xursia,  was  worshipped 

si  Nursia  Tusco  (i.  e,  Sejano) 

Favisset, Juv,  Sal.  X.  74. 

Liv.  VII.  3. 

^  Whose  hilly  banks  were  covered  with  wood : 

Aut  positis  nemorosa  inter  juga  Volsinils—     Juo,  Sat,  III.  191 . 
^  Or  nuptial  songs : 

Fescennina  per  hunc  invecta  licentia  morem 
Versibus  altemls  opprobria  rustica  fudit,  &c. 

Kar.£pist,  11.  i.  146. 
Hi  Fescennmas  acies,  &c.  Virg.  ^n.  VII.  695. 

^'  Where  was  a  temple  of  the  Argive  Juno,  whose  rites  wei«  observed  by  tlic 
inhabitants,  wlilch  may  be  ascribed,  together  with  the  name  of  the  town,  to  Greek 
origin,  the  town  having  once  Ijelonged  to  the  Pelasgi.  Ovid,  who  had  married 
a  lady  of  this  t(3wn  (probably  Perilla,  the  last  of  his  three  i»ives),  describes  these 
rites  at  lengtii :  though  he  has  followed  the  less  authentic  tradition,  which  ascribed 
the  foundation  of  Falerii  to  IlalesuS;  son  of  Agamemnon: 
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which  were  surnamed  -Equi^*,  from  their  love  of  justice ; 

Soracte  Mons'^  S.  Oreste,  famed  for  its  temple  of  Apollo^ ; 

Capena  Civitucula;    Lucus    Feroniae    Civitella,    where   was 

a  much  frequented  and  wealthy  temple  of  the  goddess  Feronia, 

the  riches  of  which  are  said  to  have  excited  the  cupidity  of 

Hannibal ;  Cremera  fl.  Valca^  where  the  three  hundred  F^bii 

were  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Veientes®^;  Veii  Isola,  for 

a  long  time  the  powerful  rival  of  Rome,  but  taken  at  last  by 

CamiUus^  after  a  siege  often  years,  b.  c.  393®**. 

35.  Off  the  coast  of  Etraria  were  several  islands ;  the  largest  of  these  was  Ilva 
Elba,  called  ^thalia  hy  the  Greeks,  and  famed  for  its  iron  mines  ^ ;  it  had  two 
harbours,  Portns  Longus  Porto  Longone,  and  Portus  Argons  Porto  Ferrajo,  so 
called  from  the  ship  Argo,  which  is  said  to  have  touched  there.  To  the  N.  of  Elba 
were  Capraria  Caprtxja,  called  ^gilon  by  the  Greeks  from  its  abounding  in  goats ; 
Urgo,  or  Gorgon  Gorgona ;  and  Ma^naria  Melora,  opposite  Leghorn,  To  the  S.  of 
Elba  were  Pknasia  Pianosa,  to  which  Posthumius  Agrippa  was  banished  by 
Augustas ;  Oglasa  Monte  Critto,  producing  excellent  wine ;  Igilium  Giglio,  and 
Dianium  Gianuti. 


Cnm  mlhi  pomifcris  coojux  foret  orta  Piialiscis ; 
Moenia  contigimus ciilta,  Camille, tibi,  &c.         Atnor.  III.  xiii.  1. 

Id.  Fast  IV.  73;  and  Virg.  jEn.  VII.  724,  who  supposes  Halesus  to  have  settled 
in  Campania. 

The  surrender  of  Falisci,  with  the  story  of  CamlUus  and  the  schoolmaster,  are 
well  known  frqm  Livy,  V.  27. 

**  Hi  Fescenninas  acies,  oequosque  Faliscos,—  Virg.  ^n.  VII.  695. 

Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  489. 
^  Vides  ut  alt&  stet  nive  candidum 

Soracte : Hor.  Carm.  I.  ix.  1, 

**  In  which  the  votaries  passed  over  heaps  of  hot  embers  without  injury : 
Snmme  DeUm,  sancti  custos  Soractis  Apollo, 
Quem  primi  collmus,  cui  pineus  ardor  acervo 
Pascitur,  et  medium  freti  pietate  per  ignem 

Cultores  mult^  premimus  vestigia  prunA.  Virg.  ^n.  XI.  785. 

Sil.  Ital.  V.  176 ;  VIII.  492.— Virg.  Mn,  VII.  606. 
^  Hsec  fuit  iUa  dies,  in  qua  Veientibus  arvis 
Ter  centum  Fabii,  ter  cecid^re  duo. 
Una  domus  vires  et  onus  susceperat  Urbls : 

Sumunt  gentiles  arma  professa  manns. 
•  •  *  «  •  • 

Ut  celeri  passu  Cremeram  tetig^re  rapacem ; 

Turbidus  hihemis  ille  floebat  aquis, 
Castra  loco  ponunt :  &c.  Ovid,  Fast,  II.  195,  et  seq. 

Quid  CremersB  legio  et  Canals  consumta  juventus, ■ 

Juv,  Sat,  II.  155. 
«  Liv.  V.  bit.  et  sc^.— Lucan.  V.  28 ;  VII.  392.— Propert.  IV.  x.  25. 

The  wine  of  the  country  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  Imt  was  considered  of  an 
inferior  quality :  Sat.  II.  iii.  143. 

^  Sexcentos  illi  dederat  Populonia  mater 
Expertos  belli  juvenes:  ast  Ilvatreccntos, 

Insula  mexhaustis  Chalybum  gencrosa  metaliis.         Virg,  JEn.  X.  1 73. 
Sa.  Ital.  VIII,  015. 
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36.  Umbria  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  httle  R.  Rubico ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the  S.  by  the  rivers  ^sis 
JEsinOy  and  Nar  Nera ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tiber.  To  the 
N.  it  bordered  on  Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  the  E.  on  Picenum,  to 
the  S.  on  the  territory  of  the  Sabini^  and  to  the  W.  on  Etruria. 
It  contained  that  portion  of  tlie  Papal  States  which  includes 
Urbino,  Citta  di  Castello,  Northern  Anconay  Western  Perugia, 
and  part  of  Umbria  or  Spoleto,  N.  of  the  i2.  Nera—in  all, 
4.400  square  miles. 

37.  Tiie  Umbri,  or  Umbranici  as  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  haye  probably 
the  best  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Aboritpnes  of  Italy ;  for  they  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  central  parts  of  the  country,  till  they  were  expeUed  from  them  by  the  Tusci,  the 
Sabini,  and  Latini,  who  are  all  supposed  to  have  descended  from  them.  In  later 
times,  the  Senones,  a  colony  of  Gauls,  invading  Italy,  dispossessed  the  Tusci  of  their 
newly  acquired  territory  about  the  Po,  drove  the  Umbri  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
into  the  mountains,  and  after  beating  the  Romans  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  sacked 
Rome.  The  Senones  were  afterwards  vanquished  and  totaUy  extirpated,  and  the 
whole  of  Umbria  then  became  a  Roman  province ;  that  part  of  it  which  the  Senones 
inhabited  for  some  time,  was  called  Ager  Gallicus,  or  Gallicanus. 

38.  The  principal  rivers  of  Umbria  are,  Ariminus  fl.  Mareo- 
chia  ;  Pisaurus  fl.  Foglia  ;  Metaurus  fl.  MetaurOy  on  the  banks 
of  which,  near  Forum  Sempronii,  Asdrubal  was  defeated  and 
slain,  in  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  B.C.  207**®;  Sena  fl,*^ 
CesanOj  and  Msis  fl.  Edno :  all  of  these  run  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Tinia  fl.  Tiwita,  joins  the  Tiber  near  Pentyia;  one  of 
its  tributaries  is  Clitumnus  fl.^**®  CZi^wwwo,  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  temple,  and  for  its  waters  communicating  a  white 
colour  to  the  flocks  of  cattle  that  grazed  upon  its  banks. 
Nar  fl.^"^  Nera^  famed  for  its  headlong  course  and  sul- 
phureous waters,  also  flows  into  the  Tiber ;  over  it  Augustus 
built  a  noble  bridge,  the  arch  of  which  was  said  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  world. 

39.  Amongst  the  principal  places  in  Umbria  were,  Sarsina 
Sarsina,  where  Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was  born ;  Ariminum 

'"  Quid  debeas,  6  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumcn,  et  Asdnibal 

Devictus, '-  Hor.  Carm,  IV.  iv.  38. 

Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  449;  VII.  486.— Lucan.  II.  406. 

"  Senonum  de  nomine  Sena.        jSi/. /ioZ.  VIII.  453. 

Lucan.  II.  407. 
'^  Hinc  albl,  Clitumne,  ^reges,  et  maxima  taurus 
Victima,  saipe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro, 
Romanos  ad  templa  Deiim  duxcre  triumphos. 

Virg.  Georg,  11. 146. 
Qua  formosa  suo  Clitumnus  flumina  luco 

Intcgit,  et  niveos  nbluit  uiida  boves.  Properi,  II.  xv.  26. 

Id.  III.  xxi.  23.— Juv.  Sat.  XII.  13.— Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  451,— Stat  Silv.  1. 4. 

101  _^ '         audiit  amnis 

Sulphured  Nar  albus  aqua, Virg,  ^n,  VII.  617. 

Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  451. 
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Jtiminiy  a  Roman  colony,  considered  the  key  of  Italy  on  this 
side;  it  was  the  first  city  taken  by  CsBsar  after  his  crossing 
the  Rubico^®*;  Pisaurum'®*  Pesaro;  Urbinum  Hortense 
UrhinOy  where  Valens,  Vitellius'  general,  was  put  to  death; 
Forum  Sempronii  Fossombrone,  on  Metaurus  n.,  near  which 
Asdrubal  was  defeated  and  slain;  and  Sena  Gallica  Sinigaglia, 
built  by  the  Senones*",  and  after  their  extermination,  made 
a  Roman  colony. 

40.  Besides  these,  we  find  ^is  led,  on  the  Northern  bank  of  lesis  fl. ;  Senti- 
nam  Sentinoy  near  which  the  Gauls,  leagued  with  the  Samnites,  were  defeated  by 
the  Romans'^;  Iguvium*®*  Gubbio;  Nuceria,  with  the  surname  Camellaria, 
Noceroj  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  wooden  vesseis ;  Mevania  Bevagna,  the 
birth-place  of  Propertius "" ;  Spoletium  Spoleto,  which  successfully  withstood 
an  attack  made  on  it  by  Hannibal,  shortly  after  his  victory  at  Trasimenus  L. ; 
Tader  Todt,  noted  for  its  worship  of  Mars  '**,  and  taken  by  Crassus  during  the 
civil  wars ;  Ameria  Amelia,  said  to  have  been  built  more  tiian  a  thousand  years 
B.C.  *"•;  Interamna  Tertii,  reputed  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  the  historian 
Tftdtus,  and  of  the  emperor  of  the  same  name ;  and  Ocriculum  '*°  Otricoli. 

41.  PicENUM  was  bound  on  the  W.  by  the  Apennines, 
on  the  N.  by  iEsis  fl.  JEsinOy  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Suinus  fl.  FinOy  although  its  limits,  in  this 
last  direction,  are  sometimes  extended  to  Aternus  fl.  Fescara. 
To  the  N.  it  bordered  on  the  Senones,  to  the  W.  on  Umbria 


*^  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  II.  xi.— Where  Tib.  Sempr.  Gracchus  landed  from  Sicily 
to  reinforce  Scipio  irfter  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus :  Liv.  XXI.  61. — Hor.  £pod. 
V.  42. 

>w  Csesar.  Bell.  Civ.  I.  8. — The  climate  of  which  was  not  in  high  repute : 

moribunda  a  scde  Pisauri 

Hospes,  inaurata  pallidlor  statua  ?  CatulL  LXXXI.  3. 

104 .  qua  gena  relictum 

Gallorum  a  populis  scrvat  per  secula  nomen.  SU.  ItdL  XV.  552. 

^^  A.  U.  C.  457,  in  which  the  consul  Decius  devoted  himself:    Liv.  X.  27. 
»«  CsBsar,  Bell.  Civ.  I.  12. 

infestum  nebulis  humentibus  olim 

Iguvium, SU.  Ital.  VIII.  459. 

*^  Umbria  te  notis  antiqua  penatibus  edit. 
Mentior  ?  an  patriae  tangitur  ora  tuee  ? 
Qua  nebulosa  cavo  rorat  Mevania  campo, 
£t  lacus  oestivis  intepet  Umber  aquis, 
Scandentisque  arcis  consurgit  vcrtice  murus, 
Murus  ab  iitgdnio  notior  ille  tuo.  Propert.  IV.  i.  121. 

See  also  Lucan.  I.  478.— Sil.  Ital.  VI.  647 ;  VIII.  456. 
It  was  here  that  Vitellius  attempted  to  make  his  last  stand  against  Vespasian ; 
Tacit.  Hist.  III.  55. 

"*  Et  Gradivicohim  celso  de  colle  Tudertem,— 5iZ.  Ital.  IV.  222. 

Id.  VIII.  462;  VI.  645. 
»«  Plin.  III.  14.— Mentioned  by  Virgil; 

Atque  Amerina  porant  lentas  retinacnla  viti —      Georg,  I.  265. 
Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  460. 
*'^  Where  Fabins  Maximns,  when  dictator,  took  the  command  of  the  army  under 
Servilius,  and  ordered  that  consul  to  approach  his  presence  without  lictors : 

Idv.XXihU. 
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and  the  Sabini^  and  to  the  S.  on  the  Vestini.  It  included  the 
Southern  part  of  Anconay  in  the  Papal  States,  and  Northern 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples;  in  all,  about 
2.300  squai-e  miles.  The  Piceni,  or  Picentes,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  were  a  branch  of  the  Sabini,  who  settled 
here  under  the  conduct  of  Picus ;  their  territory  was  very 
fruitful,  and  noted  for  its  apples  "^  The  Praetutii,  who  inha- 
bited Picenum,  S.  of  Helvinus  fl.  Salinello,  were  of  a  different 
race  from  the  Piceni,  probably  of  Libumian  origin;  tlieir 
country  was  famed  for  its  wine. 

42.  The  rivers  of  Picenum  were  all  small  and  unimportant ;  the  principal  of 
them  were  Misio  fl.  MtuanCf  Potentia  fl.  Pofeiiza, Tnientus  fl.  Tronto,  Vomanus  fl. 
VofiULHOf  and  Sumns  fl.  Fi7io;  they  all  rise  in  the  Apennines,  and  run  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  The  rocks  of  Tetrica  and  Mons  Severus  *"'  Mt.  SibUla,  are  hijrh 
peaks  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines ;  but  the  highest  point  in  the  whole 
ridge  is  Mons  Cunurus  Monte  ComOf  or  //  gran  Sasw,  which  towers  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  to  the  lieight  of  8,790  feet 

43.  Tlie  principal  towns  in  Picenum  were,  Ancona  Ancona,  so  called  from  its 
angular  situation  between  two  promontories,  from  the  Greek  word  dyK<ov,Bjad  said 
to  have  been  originally  founded  by  some  Syracusans*'',  who  fled  from  tlic  tyranny 
of  Dionysius ;  it  became  a  colony,  and  great  naval  station  of  the  Romans  "* ; 
Auximum  OtimOj  an  important  fortress ;  Potentia  5.  Maria  di  Potenza;  Firmum 
Fermo ;  Cupra  Maritima  Grottamare^  founded  by  theTusci,  who  there  consecrated 
a  temple  to  Juno,  called  by  them  Cupra.  Asculum,  sumamed  Picenum,  to  di^ 
tinguish  it  from  the  Apulian  Asculum,  Ascoli^  ouTruentus  fl.  was  a  strong  fortress, 
which  sustained  a  long  siege  against  Pompcy,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  sur- 
render "^ :  Castmm  Trueutinum  Monte  Brandone,  is  mentioned  as  the  last  re- 
maining establishment  of  the  Illyrian  libumi,  who  once  occupied  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory  hereabouts ;  Intcramna  ProBtutiana  is  now  Teramo,  and  Iladria 
Atn ;  tills  last,  supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Venetian  Uadria,  was  the 
country  of  the  emperor  Hadrian's  ancestors,  and  much  esteemed  for  its  wine. 

44.  North  Italy  is  now  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states ;  viz.  the 
Kingdom  of  ^Sardinia,  the  Duchy  of  Porwia,  theDuchy  of  Jl/orfena,  the  Duchy  of 
Manta-Carrara,  the  Duchy  of  Lucca,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  besides  the 
LomJbardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  has 

"'  Picenls  cedunt  pomis  Tlburtia  succo : —  Hor.  Sat,  II,  iv.  70. 
Id.  II.  m.  272.— Juv.  Sat.  XI.  74. 

**'  Qui  Tetricae  horrentes  rapes,  montemque  Sever um, 

Caspcriamque  colmit,  ■'  Virg,  Mn.  VII.  713. 

SU.  Ital.  VIII.  417. 

"3  Therefore  called  by  Juvenal "  Dorica ; " 
Ante  domum  Veneris,  quam  Dorica  sustinet  Ancon.     Sat.  IV.  40. 

"^  Adversus  lUyriorum  classem  creati  duumviri  navales  erant,  qui  tuends 
viginti  navibus  maris  Super!  oro}  Anconam,  velut  cardinem  haberent. 

Xtt?.  XU.  1. 
Tacit.  Annal.  III.  9.— Lucan.  II.  402. 
Its  purple  dye  is  celebrated  by  Silius  Itallcus,  VIII.  496. — Fh)m  the  passage 
of  Juvenal  alreisidy  quoted,  and  fmra  Catullus  (XXXVI.  13)  we  learn  that  Venus 
was  especially  worshipped  at  Ancona. 

"*  Llv.  Epit.  LXXVI.— Veil.  Paterc.  11.21. 

Abandoned  by  Lentulus  upon  the  approach  of  Ciusar,  without  the  slightest 
resistance :  Capsar.  Bell.  Civ.  I.  13. — Luran.  II.  4(i9. 

Called  "'  Hirsutum  "  by  Silius  Italicus,  VIII.  436,  fh>m  the  niggeduess  of  the 
heights  upon  which  it  was  situated. 
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been  already  described  "®.  The  Papcd  Terriionj  likewise  extends  into  the  North  of 
Italy,  as  far  as  the  R.  Po ;  but  taken  as  a  wliole,  it  occupies  the  central  part  of  the 
coimtry. 

45.  Tub  Kingdom  op  Sardinia  comprisos  the  Inland  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
continental  territories  of  Savoy,  Piedmont ,  Nice,  and  G^e/ioa,  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
Italy;  it  contains  23.900  square  miles,  and  its  estimated  population,  in  1825,  was 
4,100,000  souls.  The  island  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  whole  territory,  and 
includes  about  one-ninth  part  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants :  it  lies  to  the  S.  of 
Cornea  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow  channel),  about  midway 
between  Naples  and  the  Island  of  Mcyorca,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  150  miles 
from  Rome,  Carthage,  and  Sicily.  The  continental  dominions  of  Sardinia  touch  to 
the  N.  upon  Sicitzerland,  to  the  W.  upon  Prance,  to  the  S.  upon  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  is  called  the  Gulf  qf  Genoa,  and  to  the  E.  upon  the  duchy  of 
MoMo-Carrara,  the  duchy  oi Parma,  and  the  Lonibardo-Venetian  kingdom.  The 
provinces  of  whidi  the  whole  kingdom  is  composed,  together  with  their  chief  towns, 
and  the  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 


Great  ProTinces. 


Subdivisions. 


Chief  Towns. 


Estimated 

Population 

in  1826. 


Duchy  of  Savoy 


Principality  oi  Piedmont 


'Aosta 
Turin 
Novara 
Alexandria 
Cuneo 
^Montferrat 


County  of  Nice  ------ 

Principality  of  ilfonoeo       -        -         -        - 


Island  of  Sardinia 


{Capo  di Scutari  - 
Capo  di  Cagliari 


Chanibery 

Citta  d'Aoita 

7\arin 

Novara     - 

Alexandria 

Cuneo 

Aeqtti 

Nice 
Monaco    - 

Savona     • 
Genoa 

Sassari     - 
Cagliari  • 


12,500 

6,000 

114,000 

13,000 

28,000 

8,000 

7,000 

18,000 
1,200 

11,000 
85,000 

30,000 
35,000 


46.  The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  crown  bemg  here- 
ditary, and  females  mcapable  of  succession :  the  constitution  has  few  definite  limits, 
excepting  the  privilegjes  Efuaranteed  to  particular  states  on  their  incorporation  with 
the  kin^om.  The  religion  of  the  State  and  of  the  Royal  Family,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  of  a  strict  and  bigoted  character;  other  sects  enjoy  a  very  limited  tolera- 
tion. There  are  two  universities  in  the  continental  states,  viz.  Turin  and  Genoa, 
which,  amongst  other  duties,  have  that  of  exercising  a  general  supermtendence  over 
the  provincial  schools :  there  are  likewise  two  other  universities  in  the  IsUmd  of 
Sardirda,  one  at  Cagliari,  and  one  at  Saisari',  but  the  course  of  education  pursued 
at  them  is  very  imperfect. 

47.  Turin,  the'metropolis  and  seat  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  stands  in  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  on  the  Western  bank  of  the  Po,  near  its  junction  with  the  waters  of  the 
Daria  Riparia:  it  is  nearly  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  many  public 
edifices,  which  are  mostly  built  or  ornamented  with  marble  of  every  vein  and  colour. 
The  Po  is  here  navigable,  and  is  very  advantageous  for  the  commerce  of  the  city. 
About  60  miles  lower  down,  the  Po  is  joined  by  the  Tanaro-,  not  far  from  this 
junction,  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  river,  stands  the  important  town  oi  Alexandria, 
the  third  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  all  Italy,  A  mile 
or  two  to  the  E.  of  Alexandria  is  Marengo,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought, 
A.i>.  1800,  between  the  Austriant  and  French,  which  made  the  latter  people  masters 
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of  Piedmont ;  their  victory  was  decisive,  but  tlicir  loss  was  not  less  than  that  of  the 
army  they  had  to  combat.  To  the  S.  of  Alexatidria,  on  thn  Mediterranean,  is  the 
city  of  Genoa,  at  tlie  head  of  the  gulf  which  lias  derived  its  name  from  it;  next  to 
tlie  metropolisyit  is  the  mout  important  place  in  the  whole  of  tlic  Sardinian  territory. 
It  is  exceedingly  strong,  being  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  double  wall,  the 
inner  one  inclosing  it  within  a  circuit  of  five  miles,  the  outer  one  taking  in  several 
hills,  with  a  circuit  of  nearly  ten  miles.  When  viewed  from  the  harbour,  Genoa  and 
its  environs  present  the  fonn  of  an  amphitheatre ;  the  white  buildings,  erecte<l  on 
successive  terraces,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  naked  appearance  of  the 
Apennines,  and  give  the  city  an  air  of  great  magnificence;  but  the  interior,  though 
containing  many  handsome  buildings,  does  not  correspond  with  these  impressions. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  Genoa,  already  one  of  the  chief  towns  oi  Italy,  became  the 
capital  of  a  considerable  tract  of  adjacent  country,  the  petty  states  incorporating 
themselves  with  it,  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Her  commerce,  too,  soon  became  very 
considerable,  and  her  power  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  that,  in  conjunction  with  Pisa, 
she  took  Sardinia  from  the  Moors,  After  this,  she  obtained  several  valuable  settle- 
ments in  the  Levant,  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus  and  Euxiue  Sea, 
which  served  as  depdts  for  the  merchandize  commissioned  by  her  citizens  from  Atia 
Minor,  and  even  from  India.  She  also  obtained  possession  of  Syramae  and  the 
island  of  Corsica:  but  these  extended  occupancies  involved  her  in  contests  with 
VetUee  and  her  neighbour,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which,  witli  a  series  of  aggravated 
dissensions  at  home,  paved  the  way  to  her  ruin.  The  contagion  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  successes  of  Buonaparte,  led  to  a  revolution  amongst  tlie  Genoese, 
which  broke  out  in  1798,  when  they  gave  their  country  the  name  of  tlie  lAguricm. 
Republic ;  but  they  soon  fell  victims  to  the  example  they  Iiad  followed,  by  liaving 
their  territory  enrolled  amongst  the  provinces  of  France,  and  by  being  exposed  to 
severe  sufferings  during  the  long  and  bloody  strugf^les,  which  preceded  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Corrican  despot.  The  Cong^ress  of  Vienna  made  over  the  city  and 
territory  of  Genoa  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  stipulating  that  they  should  continue 
to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  preserve  their  own  senate,  their  supreme  court 
of  justice,  and  provincial  councils,  whose  assent  should  be  necessary  to  the  levying 
of  new  taxes. — Cagliari,  the  capital  oi  SaTdinia,\&  situated  on  the  Southern  side 
of  the  Island,  at  the  head  of  the  Ot^f  qf  Cagliari,  on  a  little  hill,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  R.  Malargia,  It  has  few  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  capital,  presenting 
but  a  miserable  appearance;  it  is,  however,  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy  of  Sar~ 
dinia,  the  seat  of  a  royal  audience,  chancery,  and  so  forth,  and  possesses  many 
religious  houses. 

48.  The  Duchy  of  Parma  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  kmgdom  of  £om- 
bardy'Veniee,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  R.  Po;  on  the  E.  by  the  Dachy  of 
Modena,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  R.  Enza;  ob  the  S.  the  Apennines  divide 
it  from  a  detached  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tiueany  and  the  Duchy  of  Masta- 
Carrara;  on  the  W.  it  confines  with  the  kingdom  oiSctrdinia,  It  contains  1.840 
square  miles,  and  its  estimated  population  in  I82G  amounted  to  440,000  souls.  It 
is  divided  into  four  provinces,  viz. 

Estimated  Population 
in  1820. 


Provinces. 


Parma  -       -       - 

Placetiza 

Borgo  S.  Donino   - 

Guaitalla 


Chief  Towns. 


Parma 
Placenza 
Borgo  S.  Donino  • 
Guastallu    - 


90,000 

18,000 

6,000 

5,000 


The  government  of  Parma  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  reigning  power,  and  is  not  con- 
trolled by  states  or  any  other  representative  assembly.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  almost 
all  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  in  general  the  character  of  a  frugal  industrious 
people.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  the  territory  of  Parma  was  given  to  Marm 
Louisa,  tiie  ex-empress  of  France,  devolving  on  her  death  to  Auttnaand  Sardinia ; 
but  it  has  been  since  stipulated  that,  in  return  for  certain  equivalents,  it  should 
eventually  revert  to  Spain,  into  whose  hands  it  fell  by  marriage  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  Panna,  tlie  capital  of  the  duchy,  is  beautifully  situated  hi  a  fertile 
plain  on  tiie  banks  of  the  small  river  Panna,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Po;  its 
circumference  is  nearly  three  miles,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  mound ,  but 
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the  latter  is  of  use  only  as  a  public  walk.  It  contains  many  handsome  buildings, 
amongBt  others  a  university,  which  is  tolerably  well  attended.  The  famous  Par* 
metan  cheese  was  ori<rinally  produced  in  the  surrounding  country,  but  it  is  now 
chiefly  made  in  the  rich  pastures  between  Milan  and  thePo,  in  Lomhardy,  The 
city  of  Piacetua  lies  to  the  N.  W.  oiParnui,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  near  its 
oonfloence  with  the  TVebbia;  it  is  a  place  of  some  little  consequence,  being  the 
capital  of  the  dachy  of  Placenza,  which  occupies  the  Western  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Parma  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Po:  it  likewise  contains  a  university, 
bnt  it  is  of  no  great  note  in  the  history  of  literature.  Guastalla  is  worthy  of  little 
notice,  except  as  the  chief  place  of  a  Duchy  of  the  same  name,  annexed  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Parma ;  it  is  situated  to  the  N.  E.  of  Parma,  on  the  R.  Po,  not  far  from 
its  junction  with  the  Oglio. 

49.  The  Duchy  op  Modbna  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of  Lam- 
hardy-Venice,  on  the  E.  by  the  State  of  the  Church,  on  the  S.  by  the  Duchy  of 
Lveca  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  on  the  W.  by  part  of  the  latter  State, 
the  Duchy  of  MassorCarrara,  and  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  It  contains  1 .400  square 
miles,  and  its  population  in  18^  was  estimated  at  350,000  souls.  It  is  divided  into 
three  provinces,  viz. 


Provinces. 

Modena 
Beggio  - 
Cmfagnana  - 


Chief  Towns. 

Modena 

Reggio 

Carfagnana 


Estimated  Population 
in  1836. 

27,000 

16,000 

6,000 


This  dnchyis  possessed  by!a  lateral  branch  of  the  House  of  Atutria,ihe  Archduke 
Francis  of  JSgte,  whose  mother,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Beatrice,  is  sovereign  of 
Maua-Cearara',  npon  her  death,  this  last  duchy  reverts  to  the  House  of  Modena, 
and  hence  it  is  frequently  reckoned,  though  improperly,  amongst  the  possessions  of 
the  latter.  The  government  is  absolute,  and  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Roman  Catholics.  Modena,  the  metropolis  of  the  duchy,  is 
situated  in  a  delightful  plain  between  the  rivers  Secchia  and  Panaro ;  it  contains 
the  ducal  palace,  a  cathedral,  and  many  other  public  buildings,  together  with  a 
college  or  university:  it  has  likewise  a  citadel,  and  is  surrounded  witli  ramparts^ 
which,  however,  conduce  less  to  its  strength  than  to  the  beauty  of  its  aspect. 
Reggio  is  the  capital  of  a  small  duchy  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Modena;  it  is  a  regularly  built  town,  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  Modena,  on  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Po  called  the  Tettone,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  Ariosto. 
To  the  N.  cX  Modena,  about  midway  between  it  and  the  Po,  stands  Mirandola,  on 
the  little  R.  Burana;  it  is  regularly  fortified,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
Mirandola,  which  is  annexed  to  Modena. 

50.  The  Duchy  of  Massa-Cakrara  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tlie  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  on  the  £.  by  the  Duchy  of  Modena 
and  some  insubted  parts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tueeany,  and  on  tlie  S.  by  the 
Meditemnean  Sea.  It  contains  about  420  square  miles,  and  its  estimated  popu- 
lation in  1826  amounted  to  90,000  souls.  It  is  composed  of  the  Duchy  of  Masta 
and  the  Principality  of  Ckurrara,  the  government  of  which  is  vested  in  the  person 
of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Beatrice  d^JStte,  motlier  of  tlie  Duke  of  Modena,  and  is 
to  devolve  to  the  latter  State  upon  her  death.  The  executive  power  is  absolute,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign:  the  people  are  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  suri'ace  of 
the  country  is  mountainous,  but  tolerably  fertile;  the  mountains,  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  beautiful  marble.  Matta,  the  capital 
of  the  duchy,  is  situated  on  the  little  R.  Frigido,  about  three  miles  from  the  Medi- 
terranean; it  is  well  built,  and  defended  by  a  castle,  and  contains  tlie  government 
palace,  together  with  an  academy  of  sculpture  and  architecture :  it  has  7,000  in- 
habitants. Carrara  lies  about  three  miles  from  Masta,  and  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  little  river  Lavenza;  it  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  quarries  of  beautiful  nuirble,  which  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  said 
to  have  furnished  them  with  the  materials  for  building  the  Pantheon  at  Rome ;  it  is 
of  diifereiit  colours  and  kinds,  and  is  adapteil  for  the  various  purposes  of  building 
and  statuary.     Carrara  contains  3,000  inhabitants. 
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51.  The  Duchy  of  Lucca  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Grand  Dnchy  of 
Tuscany,  on.  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  N.  by  an  insulated  part  of 
the  last  mentioned  State  and  by  the  Duchy  of  Modena.  It  likewise  possesses  some 
small  portions  of  territory  enclosed  within  tlie  Duchy  of  MauaiiSkA.  the  dcpendencicn 
of  Tuscany.  It  contains  310  square  miles,  and  its  estimated  population  in  ld2G 
amounted  to  143,000  souls.  From  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  till  1805,  Lucca 
maintained  itself  in  the  form  of  an  independent  republic,  with  an  aristocratical 
government,  the  head  of  which  bore  the  title  of  Qonfaloni^ro ;  but  after  the  latter 
period  it  underwent  several  changes,  in  consequence  of  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  In  the  year  1815,  the  Congress  of  Viewia  erected  it  into  a  duchy, 
and  gave  it  as  an  indemnity  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  Maria  Lou  isa,  ci-devant  Duchess 
of  Parma.  The  government  is  an  absolute  sovereignty,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  amongst  the  most  industrious  in  all  Italy,  are  Roman  Catholics.  Lucca,  the 
capital  of  the  duchy,  is  situated  on  the  R.  SercMo,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  surrounded  by  beautifully  cul- 
tivated hills;  its  circuit  is  nearly  three  miles.  Its  fortiUcations,  though  regular  and 
in  good  repair,  are  not  of  great  strength,  and  the  ramparts  being  planted  witli  trees 
give  it  from  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  forest.  It  is  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  tee  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  the  palace  of  the  princess,  a  university, 
and  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences :  its  population  in  1826  was  estimated  at 
20,000  souls.  A  mile  or  two  from  it  are  some  warm  springs,  much  celebrated 
through  the  whole  country  for  the  efficacy  of  their  waters. 

52.  The  Grand  Duchy  op  Tuscany  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Duchy  of 
Lucca  and  the  Papal  States,  on  the  E.  by  the  latter  territory,  on  the  8.  and  W.  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  which  it  possesses  Elba,  and  some  smaller  islands  between 
Corsica  and  tlie  main.  It  has  likewise  several  insulated  possessions,  such  as  that 
of  Pietra  Santa,  between  the  Duchies  of  Massa'Carrara  and  Lucca ;  of  Barga,  to 
the  N.  of  the  latter  state ;  of  Fimzzano  between  Parma  and  MassorCarrara,  &c.  It 
contains  6.320  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1826  was  ^timated  at  1,275,000 
souls.    It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz. 

Estimated  Population 
in  1826. 

80,000 

18,500 

21,000 

7,500 

2,000 

The  form  of  government  in  Tuscany  is  monarchical ;  the  powerof  the  Grand  Duke, 
though  exercised  with  mildness,  is  restricted  by  no  representative  body,  or  even 
written  authority :  the  executive  part  is  managed  by  the  cabinet  and  a  council  of 
state.  The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  CathoUc,  but  the  inhabitants  are  not 
so  bigoted  as  some  of  their  neighbours. 

53.  Tuscany  was  at  first  held  as  a  Duchy  and  fief  of  Lambardp,  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently restored  to  independence.  During  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  it  was 
divided  into  the  three  republics  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna :  Florence  subjugated 
Pisa  in  1406,  after  a  very  long  war.  The  family  of  tho  Medici,  become  the  most 
powerful  in  the  whole  country,  from  the  wealth  it  had  acquired  ])y  commerce,  gra- 
dually assumed  a  great  ascendancy  in  the  government,  and  in  1380  obtained  the 
complete  sovereignty  of  the  state.  Alexander  dc  Medici  was  created  Duke  of  Tus" 
cany  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  5th;  and  Cosmo  de  Medici,  his  cousin  and  suo- 
ccssor,  received  from  Pope  Pius  5th  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  which  waa 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  2d.  The  House  of  Medici  having 
become  extinct  in  1737,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  was  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  husband  of  Maria  llieresa,  the  heiress  of  Austria,  in  exchange  for  ior- 
raine,  which  passed  to  France.  That  prince  becoming  afterwards  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, vested  the  Grand  Duchy  in  his  second  son,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  the 
present  Grand  Duke. 

54.  Flarence,OT  Firenze,  as  it  is  called  by  thcltalians,  is  the  metropolis  of  Tusemty, 
and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Italy,  or  even  in  all  Europe ;  it  stands  in  a  delightful 


Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Florence 

"" 

. 

Florence 

Pisa      - 

. 

. 

Pisa    -        -        - 

Sienna  - 

. 

. 

Sienna 

Arezzo  - 

• 

. 

Arezzo 

Grosseto 

- 

" 

Grosseto 
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vaUey  intersected  by  the  Amo,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  whole 
▼alley  is  one  eontinucd  grove  and  garden,  where  the  beauty  of  the  country  is  en* 
livened  by  the  animation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil  is  redoubled 
by  the  industry  of  the  cultivators.  The  city,  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  about 
4^  miles  in  circuit,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  two  citadels.  It  is  the  resi- 
daiee  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  seat  of  government,  and  contauis  many  stately  and 
splendid  buildings;  the  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice  of  vast  extent  and  magnificence, 
and  in  boldness  and  slcill  inferior  only  to  St  Peter's  of  Rome,  It  also  possesses  an 
admirable  Gallery  of  works  of  art,  a  University,  and  a  very  celebrated  Academy. 
Pisa,  lower  down  the  ArrtOy  and  not  many  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  formerly  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy ,  though  now  presenting  a  dull  and  deserted 
appearance;  its  population,  said  to  have  once  amounted  to  150,000,  does  not  now 
much  exce^  the  tenth  part  of  this  number.  Its  circuit  is  nearly  six  miles,  and  it 
oontaina  many  very  handsome  public  edifices ;  the  most  curious  of  these  is  the 
CamptmUe  Torto,  or  leaning  tower,  which  is  a  cylindrical  tower  188  feet  in  height, 
constructed  of  several  rows  of  pilhirs,  but  remarkable  for  its  inclining  about  15  feet 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  University  of  Pisa,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  has 
been  long  a  distinguished  nursery  of  literature,  and  though  considerably  reduced 
in  importance,  is  still  accounted  the  seat  of  2\ucan  education.  About  10  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  stands  the  famous  searport  of  Leghorn,  or  Livamo, 
as  it  is  called  by  the  natives ;  it  is  of  a  square  form,  about  three  miles  in  circuit, 
fortified  towards  the  sea,  but  towards  the  hind  merely  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall : 
its  estimated  population  in  1826  was  75,000  souls.  It  is  the  residence  of  consuls 
from  the  different  JSttropean  Powers,  and  is  accounted  the  greatest  commercial 
depdt  in  Italy,  being  annually  visited  by  several  thousand  vessels ;  it  supplies  the 
interior  of  Italy  with  the  produce  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  the  colo- 
nies, and  exports  in  return  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country.  It  stands  in 
a  marshy  district,  which  commences  here,  and  extends  along  tlie  coast  as  far 
South  as  Terraeina^  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  on  the  Neapolitan 
firontier :  this  long  tract  of  country,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maremma,  is  ex- 
ceedingly marshy  and  unwholesome,  the  whole  of  it  being  afiected  with  miUaria. 
Sienna  lies  to  the  E.  of  Leghorn,  in  the  centre  of  Tutcany,  not  far  from  tlie  springs 
of  the  Ombrone :  it  is  a  huidsome  and  interesting  town,  and  contains  a  small  uni- 
versity of  some  standing. — ^The  island  of  Blba,  the  largest  of  those  which  lie  ofi" 
the  coast  of  Tuscany,  is  opposite  Piofnbino  on  tlie  mainland,  from  which  it  is  only 
seven  miles  distant :  it  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Buonaparte 
from  May  1814  to  26th  February  1815,  when  he  broke  his  faith  with  his  con- 
querors by  sailing  to  France,  and  four  months  afterwards  received  his  final  over- 
throw from  the  hands  of  the  British,  on  the  memorable  plains  of  Waterloo, 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ITALIA   MEDIA. 

1.  Sabini  and  JEqvi. — ^The  territory  of  these  two  nations 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  Tiber  and  Nera^  on  the 
E.  by  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  S.  by  Anio  fl.  Tet^erone;  it 
contained  1.400  square  miles.  To  the  W.  and  N.  it  bordered 
on  Etruria  and  Umbria,  to  the  E.  on  the  Praitutii,  Vestini, 
and  Mai-si,  and  to  the  S.  on  Latium.  The  Sabini  were  can- 
toned in  Southern  Umbria,  in  Sabina,  and  in  Western  Abruzzo 
Ultra ;  the  j£qui  dwelled  to  the  S.  E.  of  them,  in  parts  ot 
Campagna  dl  Roma  and  Abruzzo  Ultra. 
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2.  The  8abiiii|  one  of  the  most  ancient  people  of  Italy,  were  probably  descendants 
of  the  Umbri;  they  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  deity  Sabus  or 
Sabinns,  their  leader  or  prof^itor.  lliey  were  remarkable  for  their  bravery  and 
hardihood  ^  as  well  as  for  their  gravity  and  purity  of  manners' ;  they  were  also 
celebrated  for  their  incantations,  and  knowledge  of  herbs  '.  They  are  said  by  some 
to  have  been  the  first  people  who  took  up  arms  against  the  Roraians,  to  avenge  tlie 
repe  of  thehr  women  ;  but  Livy  mentions  the  war  with  the  Owninenses,  Crustnmini, 
and  Antemnates,  as  preceding  that  with  the  Sabines.  On  tliat  occasion,  their  king 
Tatias  left  his  possossfons  and  joined  Romnlus  in  the  regal  power,  whilst  his  sub- 
jects, the  inhabitants  of  Cnres,  were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  citizens ;  after 
this  union  (which  affords  a  well  attested  proof  of  the  control  once  exercised  by  tiie 
Sabine  nation  over  Rome),  the  two  nations  were  indiscrimmately  called  Qairites. 
In  the  reign  of  Hostillua,  the  third  king  of  Rome,  the  8abini,  who  had  not  left  their 
ancient  territory,  went  to  war  with  the  Romans,  aiid  after  having  been,  through 
a  series  of  years,  repeatedly  defeated,  were  at  last  completely  subjected  to  the 
Romans  by  the  consul  Curlus  Dcntatus,  B.  c.  292. 

3.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  territory  we  are  describing,  were  Vdinus  fl.*  Velinn, 
which  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  runs  with  a  tortuous  course  into  the  Nera,  at  the 
beantiflil/h//  of  Temi ;  and  Anlo  fl.*  Tevermie,  which  rises  in' the  country  of  the 
^ui,  and  flows  Westward  into  the  Tiber,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Rome.  Between 
the  Nar  and  Anio  the  Tiber  receives  Allia  fl.',  where  the  fatal  battle  was  fought 
between  tlie  Romans  and  the  Gauls  under  Brennus,  B.  c.  389,  the  day  before  the 
lattrr  entered  Rome ;  further  N.  the  Tiber  is  jofaied  by  F^ufiums,  or  Pabaris  fl.^ 
FarfOf  and  by  Himellafl.'  Aja,  from  whose  little  tributary  stream,  Avens  fl.,  the 
Mons  Aventinus  at  Rome  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.    Telonius  fl.,  Turano, 

'  Hanc  olim  veteres  vltam  eoluere  Sabini, 
Hanc  Remus  et  frater :  sic  fortis  Etrurhi  crevit, 
Scilicet  et  remm  fiieta  est  pnleherrima  Roma. 

Virg.  Oearff.  II.  632. 
Sed  msticorum  mascnla  militnm 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glcbas,  et  scvenn 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  reciios 
Portare  fustes; //or.  Carm,  III.  vi.  37. 

'  '  foedem  regum 

Yel  Oabiis,  vel  cum  rigidia  oequata  Sabinis,*- 

Id.  EpUt.  11.  i.  25, 

^ instat  fatum  mihi  triste,  Sabella 

Quod  pnero  cednH  diving  mota  amifl  xsrttk :  — 

liL  Sat,  I.  ix.  29. 


4 rosea  mra  VeltoJ ;  -^      Virg.  ^n.  VII.  712. 

*  Et  preeceps  Anio,  et  Tibumi  lucus, 

Hot.  Corm.  I.  vii.  12. 
Unde  pater  Tiberinus,  et  unde  Ajiiena  fluenta,  — 

Virg.  Georg.  IV.  3(89. 
•  Liv.  V.  37. 
Qnosqne  secans  in&ustom  interluit  Allia  nomen. 

Virg.  JEn.  VII.  717. 
nee  damnis  Allia  nota  miis.    OmdL  Remed.  Ainar.  1. 820. 


-  cedant  feralia  nomina  CaimsEr, 


Et  damnata  diu  Romania  Allia  faatis.  Iawosh.  VII.  400. 

Qui  Tiberim,  Fabarlmque  hibnnt: Virg.  JEn.  VII.  716. 

liarquQ  tulit  prsccps,  et  amcenoD  Fariarus  umbne ; — 

Orid.  Met.  XIV.  330. 
Casperiamque  colunt,  Forulosque,  et  flttmen  Himella; ; — 

Virg.  JEn.  Vll.    14. 
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■OBMmiblfi  foctlie  defeat  of  the  consul  Rutilius  on  its  banks,  during  the  Manic  war, 
Twes  in  the  territory  of  the  Marsi,  and  flows  N.  W.  into  the  VeliTio.  The  waters 
of  the  Anio  were  formerly  carried  to  Rome  by  two  aqueducts,  the  first,  called 
Anio  Yetns,  was  constructed  by  the  censor  Curias  Dentatns  ;  the  other,  called 
Anio  NovBS,  or  Aqua  Claudia,  waa  an  improvement  of  the  former,  effected  under 
ICero  and  Cfawdias. 

4.  Amongst  the  chief  towns  of  the  Sabini  were,  Nursia 
NcrdUf  noted  for  tlie  coldness  of  its  situation;  Cutilio^ 
PatemOy  on  CutiUse  L.,  the  nmbihcus  or  centre  of  Italy; 
Reate  RietSj  on  the  Velino,  said  to  have  been  built  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Rhea  or 
Cybcle*;  it  was  famed  for  its  breeds  of  mules  and  asses, 
and  was  situated  in  a  valley  so  pleasant,  as  to  merit  the  title 
of  Reatina  Tempe ;  its  luxuriant  meadows  bore  the  name 
Rosei  Campi,  and  are  still  called  Le  Rose.  Casperia  is  now 
Aspra;  Cures  Correse,  the  birth-place  of  Numa  Pompilius'", 
is  celebrated  as  having  given  the  name  of  Quirites  to  the 
Romans,  its  inhabitants  being  so  called;  Nomentum  La 
Mentana,  was  famous  for  its  excellent  wine" ;  Fidenae  Castel 
Giubileo,  was  noted  for  its  perseverance  in  resisting  the  Roman 
yoke'*.  Between  this  last  town  and  the  Anio  was  Mons 
Sacer,  whither  the  Romanpopulace  retired  in  a  tumult,  which 
caused  the  election  of  the  Tribunes  *'.  The  sulphureous  springs 
of  the  Aquae  Albulae"  are  still  found  at  Bernily  on  the  Anio. 
The  villa  of  Horace'^  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Licenza, 


9          .                  magnteque  Reate  dicatnm 
CoBUcolum  Matri, Sil  Ital.  VIII.  416. 

'^  Quis  procul  flle  autem  ramis  insignis  olivo?. 
Sacra  ferens  ?   nosco  crlnes  incanaque  menfca 
Regis  Romani ;  primas  qui  legibus  urbem 
Fundabit,  Curibus  parvis  et  paupere  terrft 
Missus  in  imperium  magnum.  Virg,  JSn.  VI.  811. 

*>  Martial  hail  a  farm  near  Nomentum,  to  which  he  makes  frequent  allusion  : 
VI.  ep.  xliii. ;  X.  ep.  xUv. ;  XII.  ep.  Ivii. 

''  After  its  reduction  by  iEmiliuB  Mamertus,  it  b  mentioned  only  as  a  deserted 
pfaice: 

Scis,  Lebedus  quid  sit;  Gabiis  desertior  atque 

Fldoda  yIcus  ; Hor,  EpUL  I.  xi.  7. 

But  from  Tacitus  (Annal.  IV.  62),  it  appears  to  have  risen  agahi  to  the  ranlc  of 
a  municipal  town ;  whence  Juvenal, 

An  Fidenamm  Qabiorumque  esse  potestas Sat,  X.  100. 

13  Plebs  Tetus,  et  nullis  etiamnum  tuta  Tribunis, 

Fugit ;  et  in  sacri  vertice  montis  abit.      Oxdd,  Fast,  III.  664, 
"  Alluded  to  by  Vh^il; 

■  lucosque  sub  alt& 

Consulit  Albune&:  nemorum  quos  maxima  sacro 
Fonte  sonat,  soBvamque  exhalat  opaca  Mephitim.    ^n.  VII.  82. 
"  For  the  principal  description  of  it,  consult  the  Poet  himself,  BpUt.  I.  xvi. 
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near  the  source  of  Dig:entia  fl.  *"  or  Licenza,  which  flows  from 
Lucretilis  M.*'  Libretti,  into  the  Anio  above  Tivolu 

5.  The  jEqui,  or  /E(iuicali  '*,  noted  for  the  early  and  continual  vnxUxe  wiiich 
they  carried  on  against  Rome,  occupied  a  small  territory  towards  the  upper  course 
of  the  Anio ;  their  possessions  extended  once  on  both  sides  of  this  rirer,  thoii|i:h  it 
served  in  after  times  as  the  boundary  between  them  and  Latinm.  They  were  finally 
subjugated  by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  303.  Then-  principal  towns  were  Vicus  Varius 
Vicovaroy  near  the  junction  of  Digentia  fi.  with  the  Anio ;  CarseoU*'  Canoiij  one 
of  the  places  which  the  Romans  used  as  a  residence  for  hostages  and  lUustrioDS 
prisoners ;  Sublaqueum  Subiaco,  above  which,  at  Sublacensis  Villa,  Nero  resided ; 
and  Treva  TrevL 

6.   Vestini,    Marrucini,    Peligni,    and    Marsi. — The 

territory  of  these   four  people  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 

Suinus  fl.  Fino,  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Faurus  fl. 

Foro,  on  the  S.  by  parts  of  Sagrus  fl.  SangrOy  and  Liris  fl.* 

Liri,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Apennines.     To  the  N.  it  bordered 

on  Picenuni,  to  the  E.  on  the  Frentani,  to  the  S.  on  Sam- 

nium  and  Latium^  and  to  the  W.  on  the  Mmi\  and  Sabini. 

It  contained  nearly  the  whole  of  Ahruzzo  Ultras  or  about 

1.700  square  miles. 

7.  Tlie  principal  rivers  are  Atemus  fl.  PetearOj  rising  in  the  Apennines  near  the 
springs  of  the  Velinus  and  Truentus,  and  running  with  a  winding  course  into  tlie 
Adriatic  Sea ;  and  Sagrus  fl.  Sanupro,  which  rises  in  the  same  range  of  mountains, 
and  passes  through  the  country  of  the  Frentani  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  source 
of  Liris  fl.  Liri,  is  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi  near  Pncinns  L.'^  X.  Fucino,  or  2^  di 
CelanOf  as  it  is  also  called,  whence  it  runs  with  a  Southerly  course  through  Latinm 
into  the  Tuscan  Sea.  This  lake,  from  having  no  outlets,  was  sutgect  to  inundations; 
Julius  Coesar  attempted  to  drain  it,  and  Claudius  afterwards  employed  80,000  men 
for  eleven  years  in  cutting  a  passage  through  the  mountains  from  it  to  tlie  Liris. 
Pitouius  fl.  GioveneOf  is  a  small  river  that  enters  the  Eastern  side  of  Fucinna  L.;  its 
waters  were  said  to  be  the  coldest  known,  and  never  to  mix  with  those  of  the  lake. 
After  their  egress  from  the  latter  body  of  water  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  they 
emerged  at  the  36th  milestone  on  the  Via  Valeria,  whence  they  were  conveyed  in 
pipes  to  Tibur,  and  thence  in  pipes  and  aqueducts  to  Rome.     This  was  the  Aqua 


**  Me  quoties  reficit  geUdus  Digentia  rivns, 
Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus ; 
Quid  sentiro  putas?  Hor,  Epist,  I.  xriii.  104^ 

"  Velox  amoenura  sepe  LueretUem 
Mutat  Lyc»o  Faunus ;  ct  igneam 
Defendit  0DStat«n^  capellia 
Usque  meis,  pluviosque  ventoe.  Hor.  Carm.  I.  zrii.  1. 

*^  Ilorrida  prsecipn^  cui  g^ens,  assuetaque  multo 
Venatu  nemorum,  duris  iEquicola  glebis : 
Armati  terram  exercent,  semperque  recentes 
Convectare  juvat  pnedas,  et  vivere  rapto.       Virg,  .£n,  VII.  747. 
*'  Frigida  Carseoli  nee  olivis  apta  fcrendis 

Terra,  sed  ad  segetes  iugeniosus  ager.        Otdd,  Fast,  TV,  G83. 
*  Non  rura,  quae  Liris  quietiL 

Mordet  aquik  tacitnrnus  amnis.  Hor.  Carm.  I.  xxxL  7. 

'*  Te  nemus  Angitie,  vitreai  te  Fucinus  nndii, 
Te  liquidi  flevere  lacus.  Virg.  Mn.  VII.  759. 
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Mareia,  the  purest  supply  of  water  which  Rome  had,  and  was  so  called  from 
Mardus  the  pnetor,  who  executed  it ". 

8.  The  Vestini  were,  probably,  a  branch  of  the  Sabini, 
and  inhabited  the  Northern  part  of  the  territory  we  are 
describing,  as  far  as  Atemus  n.  Pescara.  Their  chief  towns 
were,  Foruli  Civitella ;  Amitemum  ^  S.  Vittorino,  the  birth- 
place of  Sallust,  reckoned,  at  one  time,  a  Sabine  city ;  Cutina 
Civita  Aguana;  Pinna  Civita  di  Penna,  which  sustained  a 
siege  against  the  Romans  during  the  Social  war;  and  Ater- 
num  Pescara,  the  port  of  the  v  estini,  common  also  to  the 
Mamicini  and  Pehgni. 

9.  The  Marrucini**,  said  to  be  descended  from  the 
Marsi,  dwelled  between  the  rivers  Pescara  and  Faurus,  or 
Clocoris  Faro.  Their  chief  towns  were,  Teate  Chieti,  a  popu- 
lous and  flourishing  place ;  PoUitium  S.  Agatopo,  and  Inter- 
promium  S.  Valentino. 

10.  The  Peligni**,  who  were  descendants  of  the  Sabini, 
and  much  famed  as  magicians,  dwelled  S.  of  the  Vestini,  and 
E.  of  the  Marsi ;  they  seceded  from  the  Marsic  confederacy 
before  the  close  of  the  war.  Amongst  their  principal  cities 
was,  Corfinium,  now  called  S.  Pelino,  an  appellation  carrying 
with  it  the  remains  of  the  old  gentilitious  name ;  it  was  chosen 
by  the  allies  in  the  Social  war,  as  the  seat  of  the  new  empire, 
whence  it  was  sumamed  ItaUca,  and  styled,  for  some  time,  the 
capital  of  Italy.  Sulmo  Subnona,  was  another  of  their  towns ; 
it  was  the  birth-place  of  Ovid  *^,  and  suffered  greatly  from 
the  vengeance  of  Sylla. 

11.  The  Marsi  were  S.  of  the  Vestini,  and  W.  of  the 
Peligni.     They  were,  probably,  descended  from  the  Sabini, 


'  MarsBsqae  nlves  et  fHgora  ducens 


Marcla.  Stat.  SUv.  I.  3* 

^  Vnk  ingens  Amiterna  cohorB,  priacique  Quirites. 

Virg,  .Shu  VII.  710. 
^  Marradna  simnl  Frentaois  aemula  pubeB 
Corfini  populoB,  magnumque  Teate  trahebat. 

SU,Ital.Ylll.(ild. 

^  The  country  of  the  Peligni  was  monntainons  and  cold : 
Quo  praebente  domum,  et  quot& 
PclignlB  caream  frigoribus,  taces.  Her.  Carm,  III.  xlx.  8. 

Part  of  it,  however,  was  fertile : 

Arya  pererrantur  Peligna  liquentibus  andis, 

£t  viret  hi  tenero  fertills  herba  solo. 
Terra  ferax  Cereris,  multoque  feracior  uvoe : 
Dat  qnoquc  bacciferam  Pallada  gratus  ager. 

Grid,  Amor,  II.  xvi.  5. 

*  Sulmo  niihi  patrla  est  gelldis  uberrimus  undis. 

Ovid.  TrUt  IV.  x.  3. 
R  3 
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although  Marsus,  the  son  of  Circe,  or  Marsyas,  a  Phrygian,  is 

said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  race.    They  were  the 

first  people  to  take  up  aims*'  against  the  Romans,  in  the 

Marsic  or  Social  war,  b.  c.  91,  and,  after  fighting  for  four 

years,  they  gained,  with  their  allies,  most  of  those  immunities 

for  which  toey  had  been  contending.     They  were  greatly 

addicted  to  magic**. 

13.  The  Manic  confederacy  consisted  of  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  Marracini,  Vestiniy 
Hirpini,  Pompeianl,  Picentes,  Venusini,  Frentani,  Apull,  Lucani,  and  Samnitea. 
TIic  chief  cities  of  the  Marsi  were  Mamiblum"  S,  Benedetto,  at  the  entrance  of 
Pitonius  fl.  into  the  Fucine  Lake ;  Alba  Fucentia  Albe,  which  belonged  at  one  time 
to  the  Mqaiy  but  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Romans,  who  planted  a  colony 
there,  and  niade  it  the  residence  of  some  state  prisoneiB ;  and  IacusZ^mp,  where 
was  a  celebrated  grove  of  Angitia,  the  sister  of  Circe. 

13.  Latium  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Tiber  and 
Anio,  on  the  E.  by  the  Liris  and  Vinius,  and  on  the  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Tuscan  Sea.  To  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Etruria, 
the  Sabini,  JEqm,  and  Marsi^  and  to  the  E.  on  Campania.  It 
comprehended  the  Campa^Jia  di  Ronuz,  and  part  of  Terra  di 
Lavoroj  and  included,  with  its  islands,  about  2.200  square 
miles. 

14.  The  appellation  Latium  has  been  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  word 
UUeo,  because  Saturn  lay  hid  there  from  the  pursuit  of  his  son  ^ ;  but  others  deduce 
it,  probably  with  as  little  justice,  from  a  prince  of  the  country  called  Latinus.  It 
was  at  first  only  applied  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Latini  and 
Rutuli;  this  was  Latium  Antiquum.  Subsequently,  under  the  Roman  klQgs,  and 
afterwards,  it  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  promontory  Circei,  and  in 
tlie  time  of  the  consuls  to  Sinuessa,  beyond  the  month  of  the  liris ;  tills  addition  to 
the  province  was  termed  Latium  Novum,  or  A^jectum.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Latium  are  said  to  have  been  the  Sicani ;  they  migrated  from  the  banks  of  the 
Sicanus  in  Spain  3*,  and  after  havmg  traversed  certain  parts  of  Italy,  wero  driven 
from  it  mto  Sicily  by  the  Aborigines,  as  were  also  the  Bicnli,  who  wereof  Ligurian 
origm,  and  bad  been  beaten  out  of  Etruria  by  the  Umbri  and  l^henl-Pelasgi. 
The  Aborigmcs  intermixing  with  colonies  of  the  latter  people,  occupied  Latium,  and 
from  them  sprung  the  various  communities  of  Latini,  Rutuli,  Volsci,  and  Heniici : 


**  Virgil  bears  testimony  to  their  warlilce  spirit: 

Iliec  genus  acre  viribn,  Marsos,  pnbemque  SeheUam, 

Extulit: Georg,  II.  167. 

** nee  vocata  mens  tua 

Marsis  redibit  vocibus.  Hot,  JSpod.  V.  76. 

Caputque  MarsA  dissilire  naenlA.  Id.  XVII.  20. 

•="  Qum  et  Marrubijji  venit  de  gcnte  sacerdos.     Virg,  ^n,  VII.  760. 
^  Hac  ego  Satumum  memiui  tellure  receptum. 
Coelitibus  regnis  ah  Jove  pulsus  erat. 
Inde  diu  genti  maasit  Satur^  nomen: 

Dicta  quoque  est  Latium  terra,  latente  Deo. 

Ovid.  Fast.  I.  235. 

^'  Turn  manus  Ausonia?,  et  gentes  ventre  Slcano?. 

riri7.^/i.VIIL328. 

Est  autir,uu8  ager,  Tusco  milii  proximus  amni, 

LoDgus  in  occasum,  lines  super  usque  Sicanos.  Id,  XI.  SIC. 
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the  eolony  under  J^eae,  which  landed  on  this  coast,  was  of  a  later  date.  The 
ITortheni  part  of  Latium  was  inhabited  by  the  Latini,  Rutuli,  and  lleruici ',  tiie 
Sonthem  part  by  the  Volsci  and  Ausones. 

15.  Latini. — Roma  Rome^  the  metropolis  of  Italy,  and? 

once,  the  mistress  of  the  known  world,  was  situated  on  the 

Tiber,  eighteen  miles  above  its  mouth :  it  is  said  to  have  been 

founded  by  Romulus,  on  the  Palatine  hill  '*  (at  the  foot  of 

which  he  and  his  brother  had  been  exposed),  753  years  B.C., 

and  431  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

16.  Whether  this  origm  of  Rome,  witli  aU  its  state  and  circumstance  so  flatter- 
mg  to  its  inhabitants,  be  the  true  one,  is  very  questionable.  Whether  it  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  Biculi,  Etruscans,  or  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi,  is  equally  uncertain. 
But  that  it  was  a  city  of  some  consequence  when  Romulus  dictated  its  laws,  seems 
evident  from  the  regulations  of  pomp  and  royalty  with  which  he  was  surrounded^, 
hardly  necessary  as  they  were  to  dazzle  a  barbarian  horde,  or  an  assemblage  of 
fagalxMid  banditti.  The  imposing  force  which  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field, 
was  no  hasty  collection  of  fugitives  and  crimmah),  armed  by  accident,  and  trained 
by  necessity,  to  contend  with  the  neighbouring  cities,  that  could  not  but  look  upon 
the  promising  situation  of  their  new  rival  wi£  a  common  and  fearful  jealousy ; — 
cities  already  renowned  for  tbehr  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  their  supe- 
riority in  commerce,  navigation,  and  war.  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
according  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Btruscans*^,  and  to  have  been  at  first 
occupied  by  three  tribes  with  Etruscan  names »;  from  them  its  inhabitants  drew 
much  of  their  language,  many  of  their  civil  and  religious  institutions,  their  insignia 
of  magistracy  and  office,  their  rites  of  augury  and  sacrifice  ^,  as  well  as  their  mili- 
tary weapons  and  tactics ;  and  that  from  them  also  they  obtained  a  name  for  their 
city,  a  name  which  it  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  for  any  one  to  utter'',  is  not 
altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability. 

17.  To  the  city  of  Romulus,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  the  figure 
of  which  was  square,  Tatius  added  the  Capitol,  as  well  as  the 
Coelian*  and  Quirinal^  hills.  The  city  then  had  not  more 
than  four  gates.  In  the  reign  of  Servius  Tulhus,  Rome  in- 
cluded the  seven  hills  "*"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  as  well 
as  the  Janiculum'**,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    These 

^  Inde  petens  dextram,  Porta  est,  ait,  ista  Palati : 
Hie  Stator :  hoc  primum  condita  Roma  loco  est. 

Ovid.  TrUt,  III.  1/31. 
^  Liv.  I.  viii.  M  Liv.  X.  6. 

"  Ovid.  Fast.  IV.  819.  »  Li^^  yjl.  2  j  I.  66. 

"Flln.III.5;  XXVIII.  2. 
^  Ccelius  ex  alto  qua  mons  descendit  in  squum. 

Ovid,  Fast.  III.  835. 
*  Ovid,alluding  to  Quirinus,  or  Romuios,  worshipped  as  agod  under  that  name,  say  s, 
Temphi  Deo  fiunt,  eollis  qvoque  dictus  ab  illo.        Fait.  II.  511. 

^  Bis,  quibiM^  septem  plaenere  coUes,^-  Hor.  Carm,  8(Bc.  7. 

Scilicet  et  rerom  fiicta  est  pulcherrima  Roma, 
Beptemqae  «na  sibi  muro  clrcumdedit  arces.  Virg,  Oeorg.  II.  6Qd. 
Id.  Ma.  VI.  782. 
*^  Hcec  duo  prsetere^  disjectis  oppida  rouris, 
Relliquias  veterumque  vides  monimenta  virorum. 
Ilanc  Janus  pater,  hanc  Satumus  condidlt  urbem : 
Janiculum  huic,  ill!  fuerat  Saturnia  nomeo. 

Id.  JEn.  VIII.  358. 
R  4 
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seven  hills  obtained  for  it  the  epithet  Septicoliis ;  they  were 
M.  Palatinus  ***,  Capitohnus^  CobHus,  Quirinalis,  Viminalis, 
Esqiiilinus  ''*,  and  Aventinus.  Of  these,  the  M.  Palatinus  was 
the  centre,  the  Quirinalis  the  N.,  and  the  Aventinus  the  S. 
extreme"**;  the  Viminalis,  Esquilinus^  and  CobHus  were  on 
the  Eastern  side,  the  Capitolinus  on  the  Western.  The  Capi- 
toline  hill  seems  to  have  once  borne  the  name  Saturnia,  from 
a  tradition  of  a  town  having  been  built  there  by  Saturn, 
whence  Rome  itself  was  sometimes  called  Satiumia^.  The 
city,  at  this  time,  was  divided  into  four  regions,  namely,  the 
SuDurana,  EsquiUna,  CoUina,  and  Palatina;  it  had  thirty- 
seven  gates,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  being  about  60  stadia. 
This  extent  of  Rome  was  preserved,  with  but  little  alteration, 
till  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who  included  the  Campus  Martius 
within  its  limits,  and  added  to  it  in  various  quarters,  till  its 
circumference  amounted  to  about  fifteen  miles,  though  some 
accounts  increase  this  to  twenty-one,  and  even  to  fifty  miles. 

18.  Augustus,  however,  had  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  city  into  fourteen 
regions,  instead  of  the  four  which  had  been  adopted  till  his  time.  Under  these  regions 
Ilome  is  generally  and  most  conveniently  described ;  they  were,  1.  Porta  Capeoa,  so 
called  from  Porta  Capena,  the  most  celebrated  gate  of  Rome  ^ :  not  far  from  it  ran  tiie 
rivulet  Almo,  ^c^a  Santa^  where  lustral  rites  were  performed  in  honour  of  Cybele*^, 
which  rises  in  the  valley  of  Egeria^.  2.  Ccelimontana,  on  the  Coelian  hill:  in  it  was 

^'  Utve  Palatinis  haerentem  collibus  olim, 
Cum  Bubito  vidit  frondescere  Romulus  hastam; — 

Ovid.  Met,  XV.  600. 

^  Varro  mentions  that  the  name  of  the  Esquiline  hill  was  derived  from  exevUiw, 
it  having  been  planted  by  Servius  with  several  sacred  groves.  Ovid,  however,  seems 
to  derive  it  from  excubuB : 

Adde,  quod  excubias  Regi  Romanus  agebat ; 

Qua  nunc  Esquillas  nomina  coUis  habet.  Fatt,  III.  245. 

44 cubat  hie  in  colle  Quirini : 

Hie  extremo  in  Aventino :  visendus  uterque : 

Inter\'alla  vides  buman^  commoda.  Her,  Epitt*  II.  iL  68. 

^  Ovid  makes  Juno  to  say, 

A  patre  dicta  meo  quondam  Saturuia  Roma  est       Fast.  VI.  31. 

^  Lux  eadem  Marti  festa  est ;  quem  prospicit  extra 

Appositum  Tcctse  porta  Capena  vlie.  Id.  VI.  193. 

^  Est  locus,  in  Tiberin  qua  lubricus  influit  Almo, 
Et  nomen  magno  perdit  ab  amne  minor. 
Illio  purpured,  canus  cum  veste  saeerdos 
Almonis  Dominam  sacraque  lavit  aquis.  Id.  IV.  337. 

The  tomb  of  the  murdered  sister  of  Horatius  was  not  far  distant  from  this  gate. 

Liv.  1. 10.— Mart.  III.  ep.  47. 

*^  The  source  of  this  river  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  ibnutain  of  Egeria, 
■K)  celebrated  in  the  early  historj-of  Rome  for  tlie  pretended  conferences  of  Numa 
«vitli  her: 

Defluit  inccrto  lapidosus  munnure  rivus : 
Sa'pe,  scd  exiguis  haustibus,  indc  bibeu. 
Egeria  est,  quu3  priebct  aquas,  Dea  grata  Camcenis. 
Ilia  Nuniuj  conjux  cousiliumque  fuit.        Ovid,  Fast.  III.  273. 
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one  of  the  most  busy  and  profligate  pacts  of  Rome,  called  Suburra^,  which  name 
sometimes  refers  to  the  whole  city.  Here  also  were  the  senate-honse  of  Uostilius, 
and  the  Campus  Martialis;  oo  the  latter,  horse-races  were  held  in  honour  of  Mars, 
when  the  Tiber  overflowed  the  Campus  Martius  ^.  A  part  of  the  Ccelian  hill  in  this 
region  was  termed  Cceliolus.  3.  Isis  et  Serapis,  which  derived  its  name  from  a  temple 
dedicated  to  these  divinities:  in  this  division  were  the  splendid  amphitheatre  of  Ves- 
pasian, commonly  distinguished  as  the  Colos8eum**,and  the  baths  of  Titus;  near  the 
latter,  Titns  had  a  palace,  in  which  was  the  famous  group  of  the  Laocoon.  4.  Tern- 
plam  Pacis,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Peace,  which  Vespasian  built  there  after 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem :  in  it  were  the  colossal  statue  of  Nero^'  120  feet  high ; 
the  arch  of  Titus ;  the  Carinas,  an  elegant  part  of  the  ci^ ;  and  a  beautiful  temple 
li  Concord.  Through  this  region  ran  the  Via  Sacra,  by  which  the  victorious  Roman 
•generals  led  their  troops  in  procession  to  the  capitol^^  6.  Esquilina,  on  the  Esquiline 

Substitit  ad  veteres  arcus  madidamque  Capenam. 
Hie,  ubi  noctumoB  Numa  constituebat  amicse, 

•  *  •  •  *  « 

In  vallem  Egeriie  descendimus,  et  speluncas 
Dissimiles  veris.    Quanto  pra»tantius  esset 
Numen  aquse,  vlridl  si  margine  clauderet  undas 
Herba,  nee  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tophum  ? 

Juv.Sat.lll.  Uetieq, 
^  Senem  (quod  omnes  rideant)  adultenim 

Latrent  Suburanie  canes.  Hor.  EpodL  V.  68. 

^  Altera  gramineo  spectabis  Eqniria  campo, 

Quern  Tiberis  curvis  in  hitus  urget  aquis. 
Qui  tamen  eject&  si  forte  tenebitur  und&; 

Coelius  accipiat  pulverulentns  equos.        OxAA,  Fatt.  III.  519. 
^*  Barbara  Pyramidum  sileat  miracula  Memphis; 

Assldnus  jactet  nee  Babylona  labor ; 

*  *  •  •  • 

Aere  nee  vacuo  pendentia  Mausolea 

Laudibns  immodicis  Cares  in-astra  ferant 
Omnia  Ceesareo  cedat  labor  amphitheatro : 
Unum  pnn  cunctis  &ma  loquatur  opns. 

Mart.  lib.  Speetac.  ep.  l.l.et  seq. 
It  was  built  on  gpround  which  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  some  pools  belong- 
ing to  Nero's  golden  palace: 

Hie,  ubi  conspicui  venerabilis  amphitheatri 
Erigitur  moles ;  stagna  Neronis  erant.  Id.  ep.  II.  5, 

^  By  order  of  Vespasian,  the  head  of  this  Statue,  which  was  originally  a 
resemblance  of  Nero,  was  made  to  represent  the  Sun : 

Hie  ubi  sidereus  propius  videt  astra  colossus,—       Id.  ep.  II.  I. 
*>  Tslibus  hiter  se  dlctis  ad  tecta  sublbant 

Pauperis  Evandri :  passimqne  armenta  videbant 
Romanoque  foro  et  lautis  mughre  Carinis.     Virg,  JEn.  VII 1. 361 . 
^  Condnes  m^ore  poeta  plectro 
Caesarem,  quandoque  trahet  fcroces 
Per  sacrum  clivum,  merits  decorus 

Fronde,  Sicambros.  Hor.  Casmu  IV.  ii.  35. 

It  appears,  from  the  same  author,  to  have  been  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the 
idlers  of  the  day : 

Videsne,  sacram  metiente  te  viam. 

Cum  bis  ter  ulnarum  togA., 
Ut  ora  vertat  hue  et  hue  euntium 

Liberrima  indignatio  ?  Bpad.  IV.  7. 

In  this  region  was  the  Vicus  Sceleratus,  wliere  Tullia  is  said  to  have  compelled 
her  charioteer  to  drive  her  chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father :  Liv.  I.  48  ; 
Ovid.  Fast  VI.  601. 
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and  Vimiiial  hills:  in  it  were  the  (j^arclens  and  house  of  Mffic<4)a«",  the  houses  of 
Virgil  and  Propertius,  the  grove  of  Juno  Lucina,  and  the  Puticuli,  or  pits  dug  to 
receive  the  dead  bodies  of  the  lower  orders^.  6.  Alta  Semita :  here  were  the  temple 
and  portico  of  Quirinus,  which  gave  name  to  the  Quirinal  hill ;  the  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  the  circus  of  Flora^^ ;  the  house  and  gardens  of  Sallnst,  and  the  Campus 
Sceleratus,  where  the  Vestals,  who  had  viohited  their  vows  of  chastity,  were  burled 
alive.  7.  Via  Lata,  so  called  from  the  Via  Lata,  which  passed  through  it;  here 
were  the  temple  of  the  dun,  and  the  house  of  Martial^.  8.  Forum  Romanum: 
here,  between  the  Gapitoluie  and  Palatine  hills,  was  the  Forum,  of  a  rectangular 
shape,  and  surrounded  by  temples,  basilicks,  porticoes,  and  statues ;  in  it  were  the 
Bostra  or  elevated  seat,  whence  the  orators  addressed  the  peopled ;  the  site  of  the 
Forum  is  now  called  Campo  Vaocmo.  Here  also  were  the  Curia,  or  Benate^iouse ; 
the  Comitinm;  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  iBneas 
from  Troy** ;  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux*',  erected  to  them  by  the  Romans  in 
gratitude  for  their  assisting  them  at  the  battle  near  L.  Regillus;  the  temple  of  Julius 
Ciiesar*' ;  the  Vicus  Tuscus ;  the  temple  of  Vesta,  in  which  the  eternal  fire  was  pre- 
served, and  where  the  Palladium,  saved  from  the  ruins  of  Troy,  was  deposited*^* ; 

^  Quid  vis,  insane,  et  qnas  res  agis  ?  Improbus  vrget 
Iratis  precibus :  Tu  pulses  omne  quod  obstat. 
Ad  Mtecenatem  memori  si  mente  recurras  ? 
Hoc  Juvat,  et  melli  est;  non  mentiar.     At  simul  atras 
Ventum  est  Esquilias,  &c.  &c.  Hor.  Sat,  II.  vi.  29. 

^  Post  insepulta  membra  different  lupi, 

£t  Esquamte  alites.  Id  Epod,  V.  100. 

Whence  also  the  epithet  '^  atras,"  in  the  preceding  quotation. 

^7  Hater,  ades,  flomm,  ludis  edebranda  jocosis: 

Distuleram  partes  mense  priore  tuas. 
Incipis  Aprili;  tmnsis  in  tempoia  MaiL 

Alter  te  fugiens,  cum  venit  alter,  habet. 
Cum  tua  sint,  cedantque  tihl  donfinia  meosum ; 

Convenit  in  laudes  Ule  vel  iste  tuas. 
Circus  in  hunc  exit,  clamataque  palma  Theatris : 

Hoc  quoque  cum  Curci  monere  carmen  eat.  Ovid.  Fast.  V.  1 83. 

^  Sed  Tiburtins  sum  proximus  accola  pila) ; 

Qua  videt  antiquum  rustica  Flora  Jovem.  Mart.  V.  ep.  xxiii.  3. 

^  This  name  was  given  to  the  suggettum^  or  raited  seat,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  some  ships  taken  from  the  Antiates. 
Li  v.  VIII.  12.  To  the  Rostra  the  liand  and  head  of  Cicero,  which  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  command  of  Antony,  were  affixed: 

Ingenio  maaos  est  et  cervix  caesa;  nee  unquam 

Sanguine  causidici  maduerunt  rostra  pusilli.     Juv,  Sat,  X.  130. 
* O  magnas  qui  moenia  prospieis  urbls 

Tvpeia  de  mpe  Tonans,  Phiygiique  penates 

Qentis  lulese,  et  rapti  seereta  Quirini, 

£t  residens  celsa  Latialis  Jupiter  AIIn^ 

Vestalesque  foci, Ijumul  1. 196. 

**  At  qusB  Venturas  proecedet  sexta  Kalendas, 
Hac  sunt  liedsis  temphi  dicata  Deis. 

Fratribus  ilia  Deis  fratres  dc  gentc  Deorum 

Circa  Jutumee  composu^re  lacus.  Ovid,  Fast,  I.  705. 

^  Hanc  anlmam  interea  caeso  de  corpore  raptam 

Fac  jubar,  ut  semper  Capitolhi  nostra  Porumqne 

Divus  ab  excels^  prospcctet  Julius  sede.  Id.  Met,  XV.  840. 

**  Hie  locus  est  Vestce ;  qui  Pallada  servat  et  Ignem. 

Id.  Trut,  in.  i.  29. 
Servat 
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the  temples  of  Saturn  and  of  Concord :  the  Milliarium  Aureum;  the  Locus  Curtius; 
the  temple  of  Janus,  closed  only  in  time  of  peace^;  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  with  tlie 
fiunous  column  representing  his  victories  over  the  Daci ;  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus ;  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  citadel^  j  and  the  little  temple  of  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius,  where  Romulus  placed  the  first  Spolia  Opuna^.  The  name  of  the  CapitoP  is 
still  traced  m  its  corrupted  form  of  Campidoglio,  In  this  region  also  was  the  Puteal 
Ubonia,  so  called  from  the  stone  covermg  or  altar  raised  over  the  spot  by  Scribonius 
LIbo,  after  it  had  been  struck  by  lightning :  it  was  the  haunt  of  usurers  and  money- 
lender^. Neoritwaa  thetribunalof  thePr»toi^,and  likewise  a  statue  of  Marsyas, 


Servat  et  Alba  lares,  et  quorum  lucct  in  aris 
Ignis  adhuc  Phrygius,  nullique  adspccta  vironun 
I^as,  in  abstruso  pignus  memorabile  templo.    Lucan.  IX.  $X)2. 
Bee  also  Ovid  (Fast  VI.  265),  who  mentions  that  it  was  round  in  form. 
•*  Alluded  to  by  Virgil,  JEn.  I.  891-6.    Closed  f<Hr  the  third  time,  by  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actinm. 

vacuum  duelUs 

Janum  Quirini  chiusit.  Hor.  Cctrm.  IV.  xv.  8. 

®  Where  Manliu^  repelled  the  nightly  attack  of  the  Gauls : 
In  Bummo  custos  Tarpeisa  Manlius  arcis 
Stabat  pro  tempb,  et  Capitolia  oelsa  tenebat,  ice. 

Virg.JEn,\llLGo2. 

Ante  domus  Manli  fuerant;  qui  Galllca  quondam 
A  Capitolino  rcppulit  anna  Jove.  Ovid,  Ftut.  VI.  185. 

From  this  rock  <:riminals  were  hurled ;  Tacit  Aiinal.  VI.  19. 

Tune  Syri,  Damae,  aut  Dionysi  filius,  audes 

Dejicerc  ^  saxo  cives,  aut  tradere  Cadmo  ?      Hdr,  Sat.  1.  vi.  38. 

Manlius,  who  had  here  so  bravely  defended  the  Capitol,  and  saved  his  country, 
was  afterwards  thrown  firom  this  rock  as  a  public  criminal:  Tribuni  de  saxo 
Tarpcio  dejeccrunt,  locusque  idem  in  uno  hominc  et  cximia;  glorias  monumentum 
et  poeiuB  ultimie  fuit — Liv.  VI.  21.  What  Ovid  said  of  the  geese  might  have  been 
said  of  Manlius ;  Nee  defcnsa  juvant  Ci^pitolia. 

^  Nune  Jovis  incipiam  causas  aperire  Feretri, 

Armaque  de  ducibus  trina  recepta  tribus. 

•  «  «  •  • 

Imbuis  exemplum  primse  tu,  Romule,  palmoe 

Uuius,  ot  exuvUs  plenus  ab  hostc  redls. 

*  •  •  «  • 

Nunc  spolia  in  templo  tria  condita:  causa  Feretrf, 

Omine  quod  certo  dux  ferit  ense  ducem. 
Sen  quia  victa  suis  humeris  hue  arma  ferebant, 
Hinc  Feretri  dicta  est  ara  superba  Jovis. 

Prapert.  IV.  x.  I.  et  teq. 

67 , gtet  Capitolium 

Fulgens, —  Hw.  Cdrm.  III.  iii.  42. 

Dum  domus  ^nese  Capitoli  Immobile  saxum 
Accolet,  imperiumque  pater  Romanus  habcbit. 

Virg.  JEn.  IX.  448. 

^  Qui  Puteal,  Janumque  timet,  celeresque  Calendas; 
Torqueat  hunc  sens  mutua  summa  sni. 

Ovid.  Rented.  Atnor.  I.  561. 

^ •  Ante  secundam 

Roscius  orabat  sibi  adesses  ad  Puteal  eras.     Hor.  Sat.  II.  vi.  34. 


•  Forum  Putcalque  libonis 


Mandabo  siccis : Id.  Epist.  I.  xix.  8. 
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at  which  litigants  settled  their  disputes'**.  To  the  West  of  the  Forum  lay  the  Vela- 
brum,  whicli  term  was  applied  generally  to  all  the  ground  lying  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  between  the  base  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventine.  The  name  is  said 
tohaveljeen  derivedfromveAo,  because  this  part  being  formerly  swampy,  and  subject 
to  inundation,  it  was  necessary,  at  such  times  as  it  was  flooded,  to  employ  boats  for 
the  purpose  oi  carrying  passengers  and  goods  from  one  hill  to  another.  In  later 
times,  it  was  usual  for  the  processions  of  the  Circenslan  games  to  pass  through  the 
Velabrum,  to  the  Circus  Maximns^'.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol  was  the  house 
of  Ovid'*,  and  also  the  Ludus  ^milianus :  to  the  S.  of  it  was  the  Career,  begun 
by  Ancus  Martins,  the  lower  part  of  which,  or  the  Inferior  Career,  from  being 
added  by  Servius  Tulllus,  was  called  TulUanum'*.  9.  Circus  Flaminius,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  Circus  Flaminius  built  by  the  consul  C.  Flaminius,  who 
perished  in  the  battle  at  Trasymenus  L. :  here  were  the  temple  of  Bellona,  in  front 
of  which  war  was  declared  against  any  power  by  the  throwing  of  aspear''^;  the 
theatre  of  Pompey ;  the  Pantheon ;  tlie  Mausoleum  of  Augustus^^ ;  the  portico  of 
Europa,  a  fashionable  resort  of  the  idle  and  the  rich''^ ;  and  the  portico  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. The  Campus  Martins,  where  the  Roman  youth  practised  their  martial 
exercises^,  was  also  in  tliis  region  of  the  city.  10.  Palatium,  occupying  the 
Palatine  hill,  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Ca3sars,  from  the  time  of  Augustus 


^  Deinde  eo  dormitum,  non  sollicitus,  mihi  quod  eras 
Surgendum  sit  man^,  obeundus  Marsya,  qui  se 
Vultum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris.    Hor,  Sat,  I.  vi.  1 19. 

*"  Qua  Velabra  solent  in  Circum  ducere  pompas; 
Nil  preeter  salices  cassaque  canna  fuit. 
Seepe  suburbanas  rediens  conviva  per  undas 
Cantat,  et  ad  nautas  ebria  verba  jacit.       Ovid.  Fast,  VI.  405. 

■  Capitolia  cemens, 


Quse  nostro  frustra  Juncta  fu^re  Lari.  Id.  TVitt.  I.  iii.  29. 

f^  Liv.  I.  83;  XXIX.  22:  XXXIV.  44.— Cic.  CatU.  Or.  II.  11.— Sallust.  Bell. 
Catil.  58. 

Juvenal  hints,  that,  for  a  long  time,  it  was  the  only  prison  in  Rome : 
Felices  proavomm  atavos,  felicia  dicas 
SsBcuU,  quse  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribunis 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  careers  Romam.  Sat,  III.  312. 

''*  Prospicit  a  templo  summum  brevis  area  Circum. 

Est  ibl  non  parvee  parva  columna  notee. 

Hinc  solet  hasta  manu,  belli  prcenuntia,  mitti ; 

In  Regem  et  gentes  com  placet  anna  capi. 

Ofw/.Fa«<.VI.205. 

'^  It  may  be  inferred  from  Virgil,  that  the  ashes  of  the  youthful  Marcellus  were 
the  first  here  deposited: 

QuantoB  ille  vir(km  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitus !  vel  quse,  Tiberine,  videbls 
Funem,  cum  tumulum  praeterlabere  recentem ! 

^n.  VI.  872. 
Here,  afterwards,  the  remains  of  Germanlcus  were  laid:  Tacit.  Annal.  III.  4. 
"  Vicini  pete  porticum  Quirini : 
Turbam  non  habet  otiosiorem 
Pompeius,  vel  Agenoris  puella, 

Vel  primae  dominus  levis  carinsB.  Mart,  XI.  ep.  i.  9. 

'^  Tunc  ego  me  memini  Lndos  in  gramine  Camp! 

Adspicere :  et  didici,  lubrice  Tibri,  tuos.         Ovid.  Fast,  VI.  287. ' 

Quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sciens 

^ue  conspicitur  gramine  Martio.  Hor,  Carm,  III.  vU.  25. 
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to  the  decline  of  the  empire:  here  were  the  LupercaP;  the  cottage  of  Hotnulus; 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator'^' ;  the  palace  of  Augustus^ ;  the  splendid  temple  of 
Apollo^  with  ita  magniiicent  library,  where  the  writings  of  the  best  authors  were 
deposited** ;  the  hoases  of  Cicero  and  Marc  Antony ;  and  the  arch  of  Constanthie. 
1 1 .  Circns  Maximus,  so  called  from  the  Circus  Maximus"*  bnilt  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
eos,  with  accommodation  for  200,000  spectators.  In  this  region  was  the  Argiletum, 
a  street  leading  from  the  Yicns  Tuscns  to  the  Forum  Olitorium,  and  the  Tiber ;  the 
name  is  said  by  soipe  to  have  been  derived  from  Argus,  a  fHend  of  Evander,  who  was 
buried  here^'y  but  others  deduce  it  from  the  abundance  of  or^t/Za,  or  chiy,  found  in 
the  vicinity.  Here,  too,  was  the  Are  Maxima,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Pler- 
cnles,  after  the  destruction  of  Cacus^.  1 2.  Piscina  Publica^,  so  called  from  several 
basins  of  water,  where  people  resorted  to  bathe :  the  baths  of  Caracalla  were  in  this 
re^on.  13.  Aventinus,  on  the  Aventine  mount :  here  were  temples  of  Diana, 
Flora^,  and  Lnna;  the  cave  of  the  robber  Cacus^ ;  the  sepulchre  of  Tatius ;  the 

'*  Hinc  lucum  ingentem,  quem  Romulus  acer  asylum 
Rettulit,  et  gelid&  monstrat  sub  rupe  Lupercal, 
Parrhasio  dictum  Panes  de  more  Lyccei.        Virg,  JEn.  YIII.  342. 
Ovid  (Fast.  II.  381.)  at  first  gives  a  different  etymology  of  the  name,  and  refers 
it  to  the  circumstance  of  the  wolf  having  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus  near  tliis 
place,  but  afterwards  coincides  with  Virgil. 

^  Tcmpus  idem  Stator  sedis  habet,  quam  Romulus  olim 

Ante  Paktini  condidit  ore  jugi.  Ovid.  Fast.  YI.  798. 

^  Ornamented  in  front  with  plantations  of  bay  or  oak : 

Phcebus  habet  partem ;  Yestoe  pars  altera  eessit : . 

Quod  superest  illis,  tertius  ipse  tenet. 
State  Palatinte  laurus,  prsetextaque  quercu 
Stct  domus,  setemos  tres  habet  una  Deos.     Ovid,  Fart,  lY.  051 . 
*'  Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  ?  monitus  multiimque  monendus, 
Privatas  ut  quserat  opes,  et  tangere  vitet 
Scripta  Palatinus  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo.  Hor,  Epitt,  I.  iii.  15. 

— — si  munus  Apolline  dignnm 

Yis  complere  libris,  et  vatibus  addere  calcar, 
Ut  studio  m^jore  petant  Helicona  virentem.  Id*  II.  i.  2IG. 

^  Hie,  nbi  nunc  Fora  sunt,  lintres  errare  videres ; 

Quaque  jacent  valles,  Maxime  Circe,  tuae.     Ovid.  Fast,  II.  301. 
In  cicere,  atque  fab&,  bona  tu  perdasque  lupinis, 
Latns  ut  in  circo  spatiere,—  Har.  Sat.  II.  iii.  182. 

"  Necnon  et  socri  monstrat  nemns  Argileti : 
Testaturque  locnm,  et  letum  docet  hospitis  Argi. 

Virg.  JEn.  YIII.  345. 
**  Maxima  quce  gregibus  devota  est  Ararepertis, 
Are  per  has,  inquit.  Maxima  facta  manns,— - 

Propert.  TV.  ix.  67. 
^  In  thermas  fugio ;  sonas  ad  aurem : 

Piscinam  peto,  non  licet  natare.  Jifart.  III.  ep.  xliv.  12. 

"  Built  by  two  brothers,  named  Publicii,  with  part  of  a  fine  which  was  imposed 
opon  them.    Ovid  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Flore : 

Mulcta  data  est  ex  parte  mihi :  magnoque  favore 
Yictores  Ludos  institudre  novos.  Fa$t.  Y.  291. 

^  Hie  spelunca  fbit  vasto  submota  recessn, 
Semihominis  Caci  facies  quam  dire  tenebat. 
Soils  inaccessam  radils ;  semperque  recentl 
Ceede  tepebat  humus ;  foribusque  affixa  superbis 
Ore  virAm  tristi  pendebant  pallida  tabo.         Virg.  ^n.  YIII.  193. 
See  the  whole  passage,  particularly  from  v.  224  to  246. 
Hie  male  defensus  flammis  et  dote  patemft 
Cacus  Aventinam  sanguine  tlnxit  humum.      Ovid.  Fast.  YI.  81. 
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fountain  of  Picus  and  Faunns^;  the  docks,  and  public  granaries.  14.  Transtibe- 
rina  Tratteveref  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  contained  the  Janiculum,  as  well 
as  the  Mons  and  Campus  Vaticanus :  ihe  Janiculum  is  said  to  have  obtained  its 
appellation  from  Janus,  who  founded  a  city  on  it;  the  name  Vaticanus^  ¥ras  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  VateSy  that  hUl  liaving  once  been  the  fteat  of  Btmscan 
divinatum.  Here  were  the  gardens  of  CoBsar,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Roman 
people** ;  the  tomb  of  Nnma ;  and  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  where  now  is  the 
Cattle  ofS,  Angela :  on  the  I.  Tiberina  were  several  temples,  th^  most  coospienons 
of  which  was  that  of  iBseulapius** . 

10.  The  number  of  bridges  belonging  to  Rome  nover  appears  to  have  exceeded 
eight :  of  these  two  may  here  be  noticed,  the  Pons  Sublicius,and  the  Pons  FU)ricIus. 
The  former  was  the  most  ancient  bridge  of  the  whole  city,  and  the  first  in  order, 
if  we  ascend  the  river ;  it  was  built  by  Ancus  Martins,  and  called  SubHcius,  from 
its  being  constructed  of  wood.  This  was  the  bridge  so  gallantly  defended  by  Ho- 
ratius  Cocles,  against  the  forces  of  Porsenna.  For  many  centuries  after,  this  bridge 
was,  from  motives  of  religious  feeling,  kept  constantly  in  repair  with  wood  only, 
without  a  single  nail  being  used  for  the  purpose.  This  was  the  case  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic,  when  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone  by  the  censor  Panlus  .Smiling 
Lepidus,  whence  it  is  also  sometimes  called  Pons  ^mUius"*.  The  Pons  Fabricius*', 
now  known  as  the  Powte  di  quatiro  Co^,  connects  the  island  in  the  liber  with 
the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  it  also  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  wooden  one,  but 
to  have  been  rebuilt  of  stone  soon  after  tlie  conspiracy  of  CataUne.  Amongst  tiie 
aqueducts  of  Rome,  that  which  was  called  the  Aqua  Virgo,  is  deserving  of  notice. 
It  was  brought  into  the  city  by  Agrlppa,  from  its  source,  near  the  Via  Preenestina, 
at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Rome :  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  damsel  having  shown  the  spring  of  water,  from  which 
it  flowed,  to  some  thirsting  soldiers^.  But  the  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and 
Anio  Novus,  was  the  last  and  most  magnificent  work  of  the  kind,  undertaken  for 
the  use  of  the  capital :  it  was  commenced  by  Caligula,  and  terminated  by  Claudius, 
and  united  two  streams,  both  of  which  rose  near  the  Via  Sublacensis.  Amongst 
the  works  of  public  utility  belonging  to  Rome,  none  seem  to  have  excited  greater 
admiration  In  the  ancients  themselves,  than  the  Cloaca;,  or  sewers.  The  largest 
of  these,  called  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  was  intended,  with  its  different  branches,  to 
carry  off  the  water  which  stagnated  In  the  low  grounds  near  the  Fbrum,  with  the 
otlicr  impurities  of  the  city.  It  was  planned  and  commenced  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
CUB,  and  finished  by  Tarquinlns  Superbus. 

20.  At    the    mouth  of  the  Tiber  was  Ostia"*    Ostia,  a 
Roman  colony,  where  ships  lay  constantly  stationed,  to  guard 

^  Lucus  Aventino  suberat  niger  ilieis  umbrii. 
Quo  posses  Tiso  dioere,  Numen  inest. 
In  medio  gramen,  muscoque  adoperta  virenti 

Manabat  saxo  vena  perennis  aquse. 
Inde  fere  soli  Faunus  Picusquc  bibebant    OimL  Fa»t.  III.  295. 

®  ■■■'       ut  patemi 

Fluminis  ripae,  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago.  Hor.  Carm.  I.  xx.  7. 

^  Trans  Tiberim  longft  cubat  is,  prope  Ctcsaris  hortos. 

Id.  Sat  I.  ix.  18. 
'•  Unde  Coroniden  cireumflna  Tibridis  alveo 

InsuUi  Romnleffi  sacris  adsciverit  nrbis.  Ovid.  Met,  XV.  624. 
®*  Qunm  tibi  vicinum  se  praebeat  iEmilius  pons  ?  Juc.  Sat.  VI.  82. 
*»  Atque  a  Fabrido  non  tristem  ponte  reverti.  Har,  Sat,  II.  iii.  3G. 
®*  Te  quoque  lux  eadem,  Tumi,  soror,  asde  recepit ; 

Hie  ubl  Virgine&  Campus  obitur  aqu&.        Ovid,  Fast.  I.  4(j3 
^^  Ostia  contigerat ;  qua  se  Tiberinus  in  altum 

Dividit,  et  campo  liberiore  natat.  Id.  IV.  291 . 
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the  river.  Farther  S.  on  the  coast  were  Laurentum***  Paterno^ 
which  derived  its  name  from  its  groves  of  bay-trees,  and  was 
once  the  residence  of  Latiniis,  Picus^',  and  Faunus ;  Lavi- 
nium  Praticay  founded  by  iEneas,  on  his  marriage  with 
Lavinia*,  the  place  where  Tatius,  the  collea^e  of  Romulus, 
was  murdered ;  and  Numicius  fl.  TortOy  a  httle  river,  sacred 
to  Anna  Perenna,  the  sister  of  Dido^.  Amongst  the  towns 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  were  Bovilte  Frattochiay  one  of 
the  first  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  the  place  where  the 
rencounter  took  place  between  Milo  and  Clodius,  in  which 
the  latter  was  killed  ;  Lanuvium  Civita  Lavinia,  founded  by 
Diomed,  where  was  the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita'*^ ;  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  three  Antonincs,  of  the  actor  Roscius,  of 
T.  Annius  Milo,  and  of  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus,  the  proconsul 
of  Syria,  called  by  St.  Luke,  Cyrenius ;  Aricia*®*,  £a  Riccitty 
was  built,  accordmg  to  some  authofs,  by  Hippolytus,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Virbius,  was  worshipped,  in  common  with 
Diana^  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town;  after  his  restoration  to  life 

^  Launis  erat  teeti  medio,  in  penetralibus  altis, 
Sacra  comam,  multoaque  metu  servata  per  annos : 
Quam  pater  inveirtam,  primas  ciun  eonderet  arces, 
Ipse  fcrebatur  PhoBbo  sacrlkMe  Latlniis  ; 
Lanrentisque  ab  e&  nomen  posuiese  colonis.       Virg,  ^n.  YII.  59. 

"^  Tectum  anguBtam,  ingens,  centum  sublime  columnis, 

Urbe  fuit  samm&,  laurentis  regia  Pici, Id.  VII.  171. 

Hie  Lanrentina  pains  wm  fSunons  for  the  nnmber  and  size  of  the  wild  boars  bred 
tbeve,  though  the  flesh  of  them  was  not  in  estimation : 

*-~~  aper,  (mnltoa  Vesulos  qneni  pinifor  annos 
Defendit,  multosque  pains  Laurentia)  sylv&     i 

Pastns  amndinefr : Virg.  ^n,  X.  708. 

Hor  Sat.  11.  iv.  42.    Pliny  the  younger  iiad  a  villa  near  Lanrentum. 

^ cerues  nrbem  ct  promissa  Lavin! 

Moenia,  &c.  Virg.  JEn.  I.  258. 

^  Comiger  banc  cnpidis  rapuisse  Nnmicius  undis 
Creditur,  et  stagnis  occululsse  suis. 
Sidonis  interea  magno  damore  per  agios 

Qnsritur.    Apparent  signa  notaeque  pedum. 
Ventnm  erat  ad  ripas :  ineiant  vestigia  ripis. 

Snstimilt  tacitas  conscius  amnis  aqnas. 
Ipsa  loqui  visa  est,  Pladdi  sum  Nympha  Numici : 
Amne  perenne  latens  Anna  Perenna  voeor. 

Ovid,  Fart.  III.  047. 
l^henum  ad  Tlbrim,  et  fontis  vada  sacra  Nnmic! : 

Virg.  JEn,  VII.  242. 
Near  the  source  of  the  Nnmiclus  was  a  groye  consecrated  to  .£neas,  under  the 
title  of  Jupiter  Indiges. 
'^  Grid  makes  Juno  call  Lannyium  her  own : 

Insplce,  quos  habeat  nemoralls  Aricia  Fastos, 
Et  popnlns  Laurens,  Lannvinmqne  meum : 
Est  illic  mensis  Junonins.  Fatt,  VI.  69. 

"*  Egressnm  magnft  me  accepit  Aricia  Romil 

Uospitio  modlco.  Her.  Sat,  I.  v.  I. 
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by  iEsculapius,  he  was  consigned  by  Diana  to  the  care  of  the 
nymph  Egeria.  Nemus  DiansB^"*  Nemi,  was  the  place  where 
Orestes,  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  consecrated  the  image  of 
Diana  Taurica ;  Alba  Longa  Palazzola^  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ascanius^®^,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
white  sow  there  farrowing  thirty  white  pigs^*^:  it  was  long 
the  rival  of  Rome,  but  was  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius, 
B.  c.  665.  Albanus  Mons,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Latialis ;  on  it  the  FeriaB  Latinse  were  cele- 
brated, and  the  Roman  generals  occasionally  performed  sacri- 
fice, and  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph :  the  soil  around 
was  celebrated  for  its  fertiUty,  particularly  in  vines^®*.  Tus^ 
culum  Frascatiy  built  by  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses*"^,  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  elder  Cato;  many  of  the  wealthy 
Romans  had  villas  here,  amongst  which  the  Villa  Tusculana 
of  Cicero  may  be  mentioned  as  especially  interesting*®'* 
Labicum  La  Cohnna,  stood  on  the  borders  of  Regillus  L. 
L.  della  Cobnna,  famed  for  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  by  the 


^^  Nynipha,  mone,  nemori  stagnoque  operata  Dianee : 

Nympha,  NumcB  conjux,  ad  tua  festa  veni. 
Vallis  Aricinee  silva  pnecinctas  opactl 

Est  lacns,  antiqui  relHglone  sacer. 
Hie  latet  HippolytuB,  &c.  Ovid,  Fast.  III.  261 . 

><»'  At  puer  Aflcanius,  cui  nunc  cognomen  Inlo 

Additnr,  (Ilus  erat,  dum  res  stetit  Ilia  regno) 

Triginta  magnos  volvendis  mensibiiB  orbes 

Imperio  explebit,  regnumqne  ab  eede  Lavini 

Transferet,  et  longam  mvlik  vi  muniet  Albam.    Virg.  Mn.  I.  267. 
>^  Jamque  tibi,  ne  vana  pates  hoec  flngere  somnum : 

Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibns  sus, 

Triginta  capitum  fcetas  enixa,  jacebit ; 

Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  ciicum  ubera  natl. 

Hie  locus  urbis  erit,  reqnies  ea  certa  laborum : 

£x  quo  ter  denis  urbem  redeuntibus  annis, 

Ascanlns  clarl  condet  cognominls  Albam,  Id.  YIII.  42. 

It  was  on  the  waj  from  Alba  Longa,  that  Romulus  appeared  to  Proculus : 

Ovid.  Fast.  II.  499. 
^^  Est  mihi  nonnm  superantis  annum 

Plenus  Albani  cadus :  &c  Har.  Carm,  IV.  xi.  1. 

***  Inter  Aricinos,  Albanaque  tempora  constant 

Factaque  Telegoni  mcenia  cclsa  manu.         Ovid.  Fait.  III.  91. 
i<"  Horace  alludes  to  that  of  MsBcenas; 

Neu  semper  udum  Tibur,  et  Esulse 
Declive  contempleris  arvum,  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricido;.  Carm.  III.  xxix.  G. 

Nee  ut  supemi  villa  candens  Tuscull 
Circtea  tangat  moenla.  Id.  Epod,  I.  29. 

In  which  latter  passage,  the  young  reader  will  be  careful  not  to  take  "TuscuH 
supemi"  with  «  villa"  but  with  «  CMrcapa  moenia,"  the  onier  being  «  Nee  ut  villa 
candens  (i.  e.  nica  villa  Sabina  candenti  niarmore  expolita)  tangat  Cirea^a  moenia 
(i.  e,  moenia  a  Telegono,  Circes  Alio  exstructa)  Tusculi  superui." 
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Romang;  Preeneste^^  Palestrina,  fabled  to  have  been  founded 
by  CzBCulus,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Fortune,  and  its  oracle'®*;  Gabii"*  PantanOy  was  a  colony 
of  Alba,  and  was  especially  sacred  to  Juno ;  here  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been  educated,  and  near  it  the 
Gauls  were  finally  defeated  by  Camillus"*;  CoUatia  Cartel-- 
laccio,  is  memorable  for  the  death  of  Lucretia,  Tibur^"  Tivoli, 
said  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  is  situated  on  the  Anio,  in 
which  there  is  here  a  little  cataract ;  it  contained  temples  of 
Hercules  and  of  the  Sibyl  Albunea"^,  and  was  a  favourite 

'"  Ito  citadel  was  situated  on  a  lofty  hill :  Hence  VirgD, 

Quique  altnm  Praeneste  Tirl,  qulque  arva  Gabins 
Jonoiiis,  gelldumqiie  Anienem,  et  nwcida  rivis 

Hernica  saxa  colunt : JEn,  VII.  682. 

»» inspice  Tibur, 

Bt  PriB068tln»  moenia  aacra  Deee : Ovid,  Fast.  VI.  61. 

Garneadem  Clitomachns  scrlhit  dicere  BoUtom,  muqnam  se  ibrtnnatiorem,  qaam 
Pnenestey  vidisse  Fortnnam.  Cic.  de  JOiv.  II.  41. 

It  appears  from  Juvenal  (Sat.  XIV.  S6.),  that  Prsneste  was  resorted  to  as  a 
place  of  quiet  retirement.  Horace,  too,  Intimates  that  it  was  occasionally  his 
place  of  retreat : 

Vester,  Camoenn,  vester  in  ardnos 
Tollor  Sablnos ;  sea  mihi  frlgidom 
Prsneste,  sea  Tibur  supinam. 
Sen  liquidaa  placnere  Bale.  Corm.  III.  iy.  21. 

Id.  Epist.  I.  iL  3. 
"^  Hi  tibl  Nomentum,  et  QtibloB,  urbemque  Fldenam, 

Hi  Collatinas  imponent  montibus  arces.         Virg.  .<fi^.  VI.  773. 
lu  The  weU  known  story  of  the  artftd  manner  in  which  Tarquinius  Superbos 
became  possessed  of  Qabii,  is  told  by  Livy  I.  58 ;  and  Ovid : 
Ulthna  Tarquinius  Romansa  gentis  habebat 

Regna :  vir  injustus,  fortis  ad  arma  tamen. 
Ceperat  hie  alias,  alias  everterat  urbes ; 
Et  Oabios  turpi  fecerat  arte  saos.  &c.  Stc.  Fast.  II.  687. 

Oabii  aaifered  much  during  the  clvU  wars,  after  which  it  became  rninous  and 
deaerted: 

■  Gabios,  Velosqne,  Coramque 

Pulvere  viz  tectas  poterant  monstrare  ruinie.     iMcan,  VII.  302. 
Scis,  Lebedns  quid  sit ;  Gablis  desertior  atqne 
Fidenis  yicus.  Hor.  Bjnst.  I.  xi.  7. 

The  Cuictns  Gabinus  was  a  peculiar  mode  of  folding  or  girding  the  toga,  used 
for  the  more  convenient  action  of  the  body.    The  Gabinl  are  said  to  have  adopted 
it  upon  a  particular  occasion  when  hurrying  ftom  sacrifice  to  battle. 
See  Servins  upon  Virgil : 
Ipse,  Qnirinali  trabelL  cinctnque  Gabino 
Inaignis,  resent  stridentia  limina  consuL  JBn*  VII.  612. 

"•  Turn  gemini  fratres  Tiburtia  moenia  Ihiqnunt, 
Fratris  Tiburti  dictam  cognomine  gentem, 
Catillusque,  acerque  Coras,  Argiva  juventus.  Id.  VII.  670. 

Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono.  Hor.  Carm.  II.  vi.  6. 

*''      Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedaemon, 
*      Nee  tarn  Larissffi  percussit  campus  opims, 
Qufuu  domns  Albnnea:  resonantls, 
£t  prieeeps  Anio,  et  Tibumi  lucus,  et  uda 
Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis.  Id.  I.  vii.  10. 
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residence  with  the  Romans""*,  who  used  it  at  one  time  as 
a  place  of  banishment :  Syphax  died  here  in  captivity,  and 
Zenobia,  the  queen  of  Palmyra,  between  it  and  Hadrian's 
villa. 

21.  The  RuTtTLi  were  an  inconsiderable  people  on  the 
Western  coast  of  Latium,  and  were  originally  distinct  from 
the  Latini,  though  they  formed  subsequently  a  part  of  that 
nation.  Their  chief  city  was  Ardea  Ardea^  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Tumus,  and  said  to  have  been  built  by  Danae, 
mother  of  Perseus"* ;  Camillus  remained  here  in  exile  till 
the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  when  he  so  nobly  contri- 
buted to  the  deUverance  of  his  country^'®. 

22.  The  Hbrnici,  to  the  E.  of  the  Latini,  and  S.  of  the 
^qui,  were  probably  of  Sabine  ori^n ;  the  name  of  their 
country  is  said  to  tie  derived  from  its  rocky  nature,  Herna, 
in  the  oabine  dialect,  denoting  a  rock"'. 

Virgil  places  an  oracle  of  Faunus  in  the  grove  of  Albunea,  and  mentions  the 
sulphureous  fountain  of  the  nymph  of  that  name,  probably  borrowing  the  idea 
from  the  ancient  history  of  the  Sibyl  Albunea,  and  alluding  to  the  sulphureous 
source,  which  falls  into  the  Anio,  a  few  miles  from  Tivoli : 
At  rex  soUicitus  monstris  oracnla  Fftunl 
Fatidici  genitoris  adit :  lucosque  sub  alt& 
ConsuUt  Albuned, :  nemorum  quee  maxima  sacro 
Fonte  sonat ;  sevamqne  exhalat  opaca  Mephitim.    MnXll,  81 . 
The  fountain  is  called  Albula  by  Martial : 

Itur  ad  Herculei  geKdas  qua  Tibnris  arces, 
Canaque  sulphureis  Albula  fumat  aquis.        lAh.  I.  ep.  xlll.  2. 
"*  Tibur  Aigeo  positnm  colono 
Sit  mesB  sedes  utinam  senectc; 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris,  et  viarum, 

Militisque.  Hot,  Carm.  II.  vi.  5. 

In  Carm.  III.  xxix.  6.  Horace  speaks  of  Mscenas's  Tilla,and  Carm.  I.  xviil.  1. 
of  tliat  of  Quinctilius  Varus  Plaocus,  his  friend.  Cynthia  also,  whom  the  poet 
Propertius  so  tenderly  wooed,  and  whose  real  name  was  Hostia,  lived  at  Tibur, 
and  was  buried  there :  III.  xiv ;  IV.  vii.  85. 

"«  Protiniis  hinc  fnscis  tristis  Dea  tollitur  alls 
Audacis  Rutuli  ad  muros ;  quam  dicitur  urbem 
Acrisoneis  Danae  fnnd^se  colonis, 
PrcBcipiti  deUta  Noto :  locus  Ardna  quondam 
Dictus  avis,  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea  nomen. 

rtr^.^n.VII.408. 
The  Romans  were  besieging  Ardea,  when  the  contest  arose  between  Collatinns, 
young  Tarqninius,  and  others,  respecting  the  occupation  of  their  wives,  which  led 
to  their  visit  to  Lucretia,  and  the  circumstances  which  ultimately  caused  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarqnhis : 

Cingitur  interea  Romanis  Ardea  signis, 

Et  patitur  ientas  obsidione  moras.  &c.      Ovid,  Feat,  II.  781. 
"«  Liv.  V.  49.    AUuded  to  by  VlrgU : 

— ' —  stevumqne  seeuri 

Aspice  Torquatum,  et  referentem  signa  Camillum.  JEn,  VI.  825. 
''^  Quosque  in  pncgelidis  duratoe  Hernica  rlvis 

Mittebant  soxa Sih  Ital  IV.  226. 
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23.  Tlieir  territory  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  to  lie  between  the  rivers 
liris  andTreras :  the  liris  Liri  or  Garigliano  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Marsi, 
and  flows  thence  with  a  Southerly  course  into  the  Tuscan  Sea  at  MintumoB ;  the 
Trems  Saeco  is  one  of  its  tributaries,  and  has  its  source  in  Algidus  M.  Af.  Arte^ 
minOf  which  was  sacred  to  Diana*",  and  was  a  favourite  lurking-place  of  the 
^ui  "*.  Lepinus  M.  Af,  Ardighetta,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  is  a  continuation 
of  this  mountain,  joining  Funekuii  Montes  M.  Romano  above  Fundi,  and  ter- 
minating near  Tarracina  at  the  famous  woody  pass  of  Lautulte.  The  principal 
towns  of  the  Hemlci  were  Anagnia'*'  Anagnif  their  capital,  which,  after  a  slight 
resistance,  submitted  to  the  Romans ;  Antony  caused  a  medal  to  be  struclc  here, 
when  he  married  Cleopatra  and  divorced  Octavia :  Ferentinum  FerentiTw,  origi- 
nally a  Volscian  city,  but  talcen  from  them  by  the  Bomans  and  allotted  to  the 
Hemic!;  and  Fmsino '"  I^otinone,  deprived  by  the  Romans  of  a  third  part  of  its 
lands,  for  having  stirred  up  the  Hemici  to  rebellion ;  it  was  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  Cosa  fl.  Coiotf  which  runs  into  the  Trerus. 

24.  The  Volsci  were,  at  one  time,  a  more  considei-able  and 
powerful  people  than  any  other  in  Latium ;  their  territory,  on 
the  coast,  stretched  from  Antium  to  Tarracina,  and  extended, 
inland,  beyond  the  river  Liris  to  the  borders  of  the  Samnites 
and  Marsi.  Their  capital  was  Antium  ***  Torre  cP  Anzo,  on 
the  coast,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Anthias,  a  son  of 
Circe ;  it  was  hither  that  Coriolanus  retired  into  banishment, 
and  here  he  was  finally  murdered.  Thous^h  taken  early, 
and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  it  revolted  frequently,  till  at 
last  its  inhabitants  were  completely  reduced,  and  most  of 
their  ships  destroyed ;  the  beaks  of  these  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  placed  in  the  Forum  on  a  tribunal,  which,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, was  called  Rostra.  Farther  S.  on  the  coast,  were 
Circeii  Mons  Monte  Circelb,  the  residence  of  the  enchantress 
Circe^*^;  and  Tarracina  Terracina^  situated  on  a  lofty  rock;  it 

*'^  Vos  latum  fluviis,  et  nemorum  comli, 
QuflBcunque  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido, 
Nigris  aut  Brymanthi 
Sylvis,  aut  viridis  Cragi.  Hor,  Carm,  I.  zxi.  6. 

"'  Scilicet  hie  olim  Yolscos  ifiquosque  fugatos 

Viderat  in  campis,  Algida  terra,  tuis.        Ovid,  Fast  VI.  721 . 

»» quos,  dives  Anagnia,  pascis.    Virg.  JEn,  VII.  684. 

The  fertility  of  its  soil  is  noticed  by  Silius  Italicus : 

Quis  putrl  pinguis  sulcaris  Anagnia  gleba,  —  Ptmic.  VIII.  302. 
*'*  Si  potes  avelli  Circensibus,  optima  Sors, 

Aut  Pbbraterias  domus,  ant  Fruslnone  paratur, — 

Juv,  Sat,  III.  223. 
'**  At  Antium  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Fortune,  addressed  by  Horace : 
O  Diva,  gratum  quao  regis  Antium, 
Pnesens  vel  imo  toUere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vertere  fbneribus  triumphos.  Carm.  I.  zzxv.  1 . 

Hie  famous  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  other  statues  of  celebrity,  were  discovered 
at  Antium. 

«  Described  by  Virgil: 

Proxima  Circsoi  raduntur  lltora  terras : 
Dives  inaccessos  ubl  Soils  fllia  lucos 

S  2  Assidno 
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was  also  called  Anxur^**  andTrachias,  and  was  taken  from  the 
Volsci  by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  great  naval  station;  it 
was  sacred  to  Jupiter  Anxyi'us^^,  who  was  there  represented 
in  the  form  of  a  beardless  ody.  The  Pomptinae  Paludes  Pon- 
tine MarsheSf  extended  from  Tarracina,  in  a  North  Western 
direction,  beyond  Forum  Appii***  JSorgo  Lungo;  they  were 

?rincipally  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  Ufens**' 
Tffente,  and  Amasenus**  AmasenOy  and  were  the  haunts  of 
robbers  and  murderers  ^**.  They  were,  several  times,  attempted 
to  be  drained,  but  this  design  was  not  completed  till  the  time 
of  Augustus  ^^,  who  cut  the  Fossa  Augusti,  on  which  Horace 
embayed  when  journeying  to  Brundusium.  Tliis  canal,  called 
also  Decennovium,from  its  length  of  nineteen  Roman  mileSyran 
parallel  with  the  Appian  way:  its  Southern  extremity  passed 
reroniae  Lucus"^  where  was  a  temple  containing  a  seat  for 
the  manumission  of  slaves.  The  marshes  obtained  their  name 
from  the  ne^hbouring  city  Suessa  Pometia,  a  colony  of  Alba, 
taken  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who,  with  the  plunder  he  tliere 
obtained,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Capitol.     Above  the 


Assidno  resonat  cantn,  teetbqne  rapertiis 

Urit  odoratun  noctama  in  lumijia  cedrum, 

Argato  tenaes  percarrens  pectine  telaa.  dec.  JEn,  YII.  10. 

The  neighbonring  shore  was  f among  for  its  oysters: 

Ostrea  Circseis.    Miseno  oriimtur  echini.      Hor.  Sat,  II.  ir.  33. 


-  Circeis  nata  ibrent,  an 


Lucrinnm  ad  saznm  RntapinoTe  edita  fiudo 

Ostrea,  caUebat  primo  deprendere  morsu.  •Tuv.  Sat.  IV.  140. 
»«  snbimns 

Impositom  saxis  latd  candentibus  Anzur.  Hor.  Sat.  I.  t.  S6. 
i» queig  Jupiter  Anzums  arvis 

Prasidet,  et  viridi  gaudens  Feronia  Inco.     Virg.  .Ma,  YII.  799. 

■^  Mentioned  by  St  Lake,  hi  his  aeeoant  of  St  Panl's  jonraey  to  Rome,  Acts, 
xxiii.  15 ;  sixteen  miles  from  the  station  called  Tras  IMienis,  mentioned  with  it 
It  was  theseccmd  resting-place  of  Horace,  in  his  journey  to  BnindusiDm : 

'  Inde  Pomm  Appt 
Diffiertum  naatis,  canponibus  atqne  malignis.  Sat.  I.  v.  3. 

"^  Quk  SatursB  jacet  atra  palus,  gelidnsqne  per  imas 
Qasrit  iter  ralles,  atque  in  mare  conditor  Ufens. 

Virg.  Mn.  VII.  802. 

»«  — . quosy  dives  Anagnhiy  pascls ; 

Qnos,  Amasene  pater.  Id.  VII.  685. 

^^  Interdum  et  &m  subitus  grassator  agit  rem, 
Armato  quoties  tuts  cnst^e  tenentnr 

£t  Pomtina  pains  et  Oallinaria  pmus.  Juc.  Sat.  III.  307. 

■*^  Tb  which  Horace  aUudes : 

sterilisve  din  palus,  aptaqne  remis, 

Viclnas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratmm.  Dt  Ar,  Poet.  65. 
^^  On,  manusqoe  tu&  lavimns,  Feronia,  lymphs. 

Id.  Sat.  I.  V.  24. 
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marshes,  w&re  Privemum^'*  Pipemo  Vecckio;  Setia*^  Sezze, 
£Euned  for  its  wine;  and  Norba  Norma,  fortified  by  the  Romans, 
who  there  detained  the  Cailhaginian  hostages:  this  last  town 
was  destroyed  by  Sylla's  party,  in  the  civil  wars.  Siguia 
Segniy  the  place  to  which  the  Carthaginian  hostages  were 
transferred  from  Norba,  was  noted  for  its  pears,  and  for  an 
austere  wine^^ ;  Ulubrae  was  a  mean  town,  whose  inhabitants 
Cicero  called  little  frogs,  in  allusion  to  tb^  marshy  situation 
of  their  town;  at  Velitr®^^  Velletrij  Augustus  was  said  to 
have  been  bom ;  Corioli,  now  Mcnte  Crwve,  was  the  place, 
firom  the  taking  of  which,  Caius  Marcius  received  the  surname 
Coriolanus.  Towards  the  Liris  were  Fabrateria  Falvaterra ; 
FregellaB  C^anOj  at  one  time  a  considerable  city  belonging 
to  Sie  Sidicmi,  but  taken  from  them  and  colonised  by  the 
Romans ;  Aquinum  AauiuOf  the  birth-place  of  Juv^ial  ^^ ; 
Arpinum  Arpino,  the  oirth-place  of  C.  Marius;  and  Sora 
SareLj  a  Roman  colony :  between  Arpinum  and  Sora  the  liris 
received  the  little  river  Fibrenus  Fibreno^  on  an  island  in 
which  was  a  villa  belonging  to  Cicero,  where  he  was  bom^ ; 
as  this  villa  was  attached  to  the  municipal  town  Arpinum, 
Cicero  is  generally  styled  a  native  of  that  place  ^^« 

25.  The  Ausokes,  who,  at  one  time,  spread  themselves 
so  widely  over  the  whole  Southern  part  of  Italy,  as  to  com- 
municate the  name  Ausonia  to  the  country  in  general,  were, 
in  process  of  time,  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds,  and 
appear  to  have  only  possessed  a  small  tract  o(  country  near 

>^  Spoken  of  by  Virgil  as  the  residence  of  Metabns,  the  father  of  Camilla : 
PuIbiu  ob  invidiam  regno,  viresqne  superbas, 
Priyemo  antique  Metabus  ciim  excederet  urbe, 
Infaatem  ftigiens  media  inter  prselia  belli 
Sustnlit -*>!.  XI.  689. 


-  Tunc  ilia  time,  quum  pocula  fiames 


Gemmata  et  lato  Setinum  ardebit  in  auro.         Juv,  Sat,  X.  26. 

'^  Potabis  liquidnm  Signina  morantia  yentrem: 

Ne  niminm  siUaa,  sit  tibi  paiea  sitia.      Jforf.  XIII.  ep.  cxvi. 

'^  At  qnos  ipaiaa  meosis  seposta  LyiBi 

Setia,  et  incelebri  misenmt  yalle  VeUtrse,— i9t/.  Itcd.  VXII.  876. 
'  *  As  he  informs  us  by  the  words  of  Umbricias  to  him : 

Ergo  yale  noetri  memor  et,  quoties  te 

Roma  tuo  reflei  properantem  reddet  Aquino, 

Me  qnoque  &c.  Juv.  Sat,  1 1 1. 31 8. 

>"  Locum  mutemus,  et  in  insula,  qnes  est  in  Fibreno  (nam  opinor  ilU  alter! 
finniini  nomen  esse),  sermoni  reliqno  demos  operam  sedentes? — Hoc  ipso  in  loco, 
com  ayus  vlveret,  et  antiquo  more  parva  esset  yiUa,  ut  ilk  Curiana  in  Sabinis, 
me  sclto  esse  natum.  Cic,  de  Leg,  IL  1. 

I'*  Hie  novus  Arpinas,  Ignobilis  et  modo  Rome 
Mnnicipalis  Eques,  galeatnm  ponit  ubiqiie 
Praesidium  attonitis,  et  in  omul  gente  hiborat  &c. 

Juv.  Sat.  VIII.  237. 
S3 
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the  sea-coast,  between  the  pass  of  LautulsB  and  the  Southern 
extremity  of  the  Massic  hills.  Their  name,  according  to  some, 
is  derived  from  Auson,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe ;  according 
to  others,  from  Auson,  son  of  1  talus.  They  were  a  very 
ancient  people,  and,  possibly,  descended  from  the  Sicani.  On 
the  coast  was  Amyclae  Castello  del  Principe,  giving  name  to 
Amyclanus  Sinus  JB,  of  Terracina :  it  was  of  Greek  origin, 
and  said  to  have  been  desolated  by  serpents,  with  which  its 
neighbourhood  was  infested ;  or,  according  to  some,  it  was 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  owing  to  the  passing  of  a  law  to  sup- 
press the  false  alarms,  with  which  its  inhabitants  had  been 
so  often  disturbed***.  Above  it  were  the  Ager  CsBCubus, 
so  famed  for  its  wine*^,  and  Fundi  Fandiy  admitted,  at  an 
early  period  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city**^  Farther 
Eastward,  on  the  coast,  were  Spelunca  Sperhnaa,  a  fgivoiirite 
residence  of  Tiberius;  Cajeta  Gaeta,  so  called  fix)m  the 
nurse  of  iEneas*"**,  and  situated  on  a  cognominal  promontory, 
with  a  very  fine  port,  at  the  Western  extremity  of  Cajetanus 
Sinus  G.  of  Gaeta;  Formiae  itfob,  a  LacedsBmonian,  and 
afterwards  a  Roman,  colony,  near  which  Cicero  had  a  villa, 
where  he  was  murdered  by  order  of  Antony:  this  last  was 
originally  called  HormiaB  *'^,  and  sumamed,  sometimes,  Lses- 
trygonia,  from  the  cannibal  LsBstrygones,  who  are  said  to  have 
passed  over  here  from  Sicily,  with  Lamus  as  their  leader,  and 
to  have  founded  the  city*"** ;  the  wine  of  the  Formian  hills  was 
accounted  very  excellent.   It  was  near  MintumsB  Torre,  in  the 

»»  Whence  Virgil, 

ditissimus  agri 

Qui  fnit  Ansonidum,  et  tacitis  regnayit  Amydis.     ^n,  X.  564. 

qnasque  evertere  silentia,  Amycls.    SU.  JtaL  VIII.  688. 

^*^  CsBcubom,  et  preelo  domitam  Caleno 

Tu  bibes  uyam.  ffor.  Carm,  I.  xz.  9. 

Absumei  hseres  Csecuba  dignior 
Servata  centum  clavibus;  et  mero 
Tinget  pavimentiiin  snperbnm 

Pontificum  potiore  coenis.  Id,  II.  xiv.  25. 

'^1  Horace  weU  ridicules  the  pompousness  of  its  prsetor; 
Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  prsetore  libenter 
linqnimuB,  insani  ridentes  prffimia  scribs, 
Pnetextam,  et  latum  dayum,  pmnaeqne  batillum.  Sat,  1,  v.  34. 
^^'  Tu  quoque  litoribus  nostris,  ^neia  nutrlx, 
^temam  moriens  &mam,  Caieta,  dedlsti : 
£t  nunc  senrat  honos  sedem  tuus;  —  Virg.  JSn.  VII.  1 . 

'^  From  opiioc  a  naval  ttation,  as  being  a  sea-port :  Plin.  III.  6.  As  the 
aspirate  H  was  often  expressed  by  the  .Solians  by  the  Pelasgic  F,  the  name  of 
the  town  in  the  iEolian  and  Pelasgic  dhdect  was  FOPMIAI,  whence  the  Lathi 
FORMIiE. 

^**  Homer  i»  supposed  by  many  to  speak  of  it,  as 

Aafiov  aivii  vroXU^pov, 

TriXkwXov  Aatcrpvyovifiv,  — —  Od,  K.  81. 
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Paludes  Minturnenses,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  that 
Marius  concealed  himself,  but  was  dragged  thence  to  a  prison 
in  the  city,  where  his  terrific  appearance  saved  his  life  from 
the  hand  of  the  ruffian  sent  to  despatch  him  ^^ :  at  Maricae 
Littora  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Marica,  said,  by  some,  to 
be  the  same  with  Circe;  but,  by  others,  to  be  the  mother 
of  Latinos.  Sinuessa  )^  Rocca  di  MandroffOJie,  the  Southern- 
most town  of  Latium,  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Greek  city  Sinope,  and  so  called  from  its  situation  on  the 
edge  of  Sinus  Vescinus,  or  Cajetanus,  as  it  is  generally  called ; 
it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  suffered  much  from  Hannibal's 
soldiers.  To  the  N.  of  Mintumae,  in  the  Piano  deWAusente 
was  Ausona,  the  capital  of  the  Ausones,  taken  by  the  Romans, 
who  massacred  its  mhabitants. 

26.  Campania,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  coun- 
tries in  the  world  ^*',  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Massic 
hills,  and  Vinius  fl.  jRapido ;  on  the  E.  by  the  upper  course 
of  Vultumus  fl.  Voltumo,  Callicula  M.  ^capello,  fifata  M. 
Maddaloni,  and  by  a  range  of  hills  running  thence  to  the 
Silarus  fl.  Sele;  on  the  S.  it  was  washed  by  the  Tuscan  Sea. 
To  the  W.  it  bordered  on  Latium,  to  the  N.  and  E.  on  Sam- 
nium  and  Lucania :  it  contained  the  major  part  of  Terra  di 
LavoTOj  and  Western  Principato  Citra;  in  all,  with  its  islands, 
about  1.700  square  miles. 

^i  vetasto  nobilis  ab  Lamo, 
(Qnando  et  priores  hinc  Lamias  ferunt 
Deoominatos,  et  nepotum 
Per  memores  genus  omne  flEistos ; 
Auctore  ab  illo  ducis  origineni, 
Qui  Formiarum  moenia  dicitnr 
Princeps,  et  innantem  Maricoe 
Litoribas  tenoisse  Lirim 
Iat6  tyrannus) Hor,  Ccerm,  III.  xvu.  1. 

1^  Exllinm,  et  career  Mintumarumque  palades, 
Et  mendicatas  victa  Carthagine  panis 
Hinc  cansas  habuere.  Juc.  Sat,  X.  276. 

1  **  It  was  on  the  Appian  way : 

Plotios,  et  Yarius  SinaesssD,  Yirgiliusque 

Occnrrunt; Hor,  Sat.  I.  v.  40. 

■    ■      niveisque  frequens  Sinuessa  colubris. 

Ovid.  Met,  XV.  715. 

»*'  Ager  Campanus  orbis  terrae  pulcherrimas.       Cie,  de  Leg,  Agrar,  II.  28. 

Fandum  pnlcherrimnm  populi  Romanl,  caput  vestne  pecuniae,  pacis  ornamen- 
tiun,  Bubsidium  belli,  fnndamentnm  vectigalium,  horreum  legionum,  solatium 
annonie, —  Id.  29. 

Jam  vero,  quos  dives  opum,  quos  dives  avoram 

£  toto  dabat  ad  bellum  Campania  tractu, 

Ductorum  adventu  vicinis  sedibas  Osci 

Servabont; SU.  Itdl.  VIII.  524. 
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27.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Osci  or  Opici,  the  former  being  their  Lalin, 
and  the  Utter  their  Greek,  appellation,  who  appear  to  haye  conquered  the  central 
parts  of  Italy.  They  were  probably  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Umbri,  and 
from  them  haye  been  deduced  the  yarions  tribes  that  composed  the  Sabine  natioti, 
the  seyeral  eommnnities  of  Latium  and  Samninm,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Illyrian  Libumi,  the  yarious  people  of  Apulia :  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  had  their 
name  spread,  that  the  terms  Itali  and  Opici,  among  the  Greeks,  seem  to  haye  had 
one  and  the  same  signification.  The  Tusci,  in  the  extension  of  their  conquests, 
reached  Campania,  cHf  which  they  gained  possession,  but  they  in  their  turn  were 
conquered  by  the  Samnites.  From  these  three  nations  then,  and  from  the  Greeks, 
who  had  formed  yarions  colonies  on  the  coast,  the  Campani  may  be  said  to  haye 
sprung. 

28.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  province,  on  the  borders  of 
Latium,  was  Massicus  M.  Monte  Mcissico,  so  famed  for  its 
excellent  wine^*,  in  the  production  of  which,  however,  it  was 
rivalled  by  the  adjoining  Falemus  Ager^^*,  extending  between 
it  and  the  river  Vultumus.  Towards  the  middle  of  Campania, 
and  near  the  sea-shore,  was  the  famous  volcano  of  Vesuvius** 
Vesuvius^  which  rises  to  the  height  of  3,820  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  source  of  vulturnus  fl."'  Voltumo,  is 
amongst  the  Apennines,  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  Samnium, 
whence  it  flows  with  a  S.  and  W,  course  of  100  miles  into  the 
Tuscan  sea.  To  the  S.  of  it  are  the  Clanius  Lagni,  Samus  "* 
Samoy  on  the  banks  of  which  dwelled  the  Sarrastes,  and  the 
Silarus"^  Sele. 

29.  The  Aurunci''^  were  cantoned  in  the  Northern  part  of 
Campania;  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Ausonian  nation,  and 
once  possessed  an  extensive  territory  in  Latium,  contiguous  to 


t48  _,.___«_^  Bacchi  Massicus  humor.    Virg.  Gcorg.  II,  143, 
Quocnmque  lectum  nomine  Massicum 
Servas,  mover!  digna  bono  die, 
Descende,  Corrino  jubente 
Promere  langoidiora  vioa.  fibr.  durm.  III.  zxi.  5. 

^*^  Quod  si  dolentem  nee  Phrygius  lapis, 
Nee  purpurarum  sidere  darlor 
Dellnit  usus,  nee  Falerna 
Vitis,  Achffimeniumque  costum;—  Id.  III.  i.  43. 

>^  Called  also  Vesevus  ic  Vesvius : 

Talem  dives  arat  Capua,  et  vicina  Vesevo 

Orajugo, Virg.  Ge&rg.  II.  224. 

Hie  est  pampineis  viridis  modo  Vesvius  umbris :  — 

Mart  IV.  ep.  xliv. 

1^1 multamque  trahens  sub  gnrgite  arenam 

Vultumus, Ovid.  Met  XV.  715. 

"' lafe  jam  tum  ditione  premebat 

Sarrastes  populos,  et  quie  rigat  sequora  Samus. 

Virg,  ^n,  VII.  738. 

*^  Bst,  lucoB  Silari  circa,  ilicibusque  virentem 

Plurimus  Albumum  volitans,-^-  Id.  Georg.  III.  146. 

*** quoB  de  ooUibus  altit 

Aumnci  mis^re  patres ;  Sidieinaque  jvxta 

JEquom ;  —  Id.  JEn.  VII.  727. 
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the  Volsci,  but  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Romans.  Their  prin- 
cipal cities  were  Aurunca  Moccamonfina,  destroyed  by  the 
Sidicini;  and  Suessa  (sumamed  Aurunca,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Suessa  Pometia,)  Sessa,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Lucilius.  The  Sidicini  were  E.  of  the  Auninci ;  their  chief 
city  was  Teanum  Teano,  a  place  of  some  consequence,  which 
they  colonized  after  they  had  been  reduced  by  the  Romans. 
Above  Teanum  was  Venafrum  Venafro,  celebrated  for  its  fine 
oil'":  Gales  Calvi,  about  midway  between  Teanum  and  the 
R.  Vultumus,  was  a  considerable  city,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Ausones,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and 
colonized ;  it  gave  name  to  the  Ager  Calenus,  much  celebrated 
for  its  vineyards.  The  chief  city  of  Campania-  was  Capua 
S.  M.  di  Captuiy  said  to  have  bieen  founded  by  Capys  the 
Trojan***,  but  more  probably  by  the  Etruscans.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Etruscans  by  the  Samnites,  and  from  tliem  by  the 
Romans.  It  revolted  from  the  latter  people  in  favour  of  Han- 
nibaly  whom  it  received  within  its  walls,  and  who  promised,  if 
he  destroyed  Rome,  to  make  it  the  capital  of  Italy**',  but  its 
voluptuousness  proved  so  fatal  to  this  great  general,  as  to  be 
termed  his  Cannee :  on  its  submission  to  the  Romans,  it  was 
stripped  of  its  magnificence,  its  citizens  were  punished  with 
death  or  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  city  itself  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  mean  prcefectura^^.  It  was  situated  a  little 
to  the  S.  of  the  Vultumus,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  modem  Capua,  which  is  on  the  river,  and  was  formerly 
called  Casilinum****.  S.  of  Capua  were  Atella  S.  Elpidio, 
whence  the  Fabulae  Atellanes  derived  their  origin;  Acerras 
Acerra,  and  Nola***  JVola,  where  Augustus  died ;  bells  are  said 
to  have  been  first  used  in  Nola,  whence  their  Latin  name  NoIsb 
or  Campanse  employed  by  the  later  vniters. 

30.   On  the  coast  of  Campania  was  Liternum^**  Patria, 
whither  Scipio  Africanus,  disgusted  with  his  countrymen, 


-  insiiper  addefi 


Pressa  VenafransB  quod  bocca  remisit  olivs.      Sor.  Sat.  II.  iv.  60. 

*^  Et  Capys:  hinc  nomen  Campanee  dudtiir  uibl.    Virg,  Mn,  X.  145. 

>"  Hence  Horace,  Epod.  XVI.  5,  speaks  of  the  ^^  ^mula  virtus  Capuae." 

»*»  Liv.  XXVI.  34.    Horace  made  it  a  stage  in  liis  journey  to  Brundnsinm : 
Hinc  mnli  Capuse  clitellas  tempore  ponujit  Sat.  I.  v.  47. 

*^  Post  CasiUna  sibi,  mnltnm  obluctatus  iniquis 
Defendentum  armis,  aegre  reseraverat  a^tu 
limina, SU.  Ital.  XII.  426. 

i<o  Campo  Nola  sedet,  ciebris  circumdata  ba  orbem 

Tniribus,  &c.  Id.  XII.  162. 

>*^  Hinc  calidi  fontes,  lexttlsciferamque  tenentur 

Utemnm, Ovid.  Met.  XV.  714. 
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retired  into  exile***,  and  died.  Below  it  stood  Cumae  Cuma, 
founded  by  some  settlers  from  Euboca'®^,  more  ancient  than 
any  other  Greek  colony  either  in  Italy  or  Sicily ;  it  was  con- 
quered, after  many  years,  by  the  Samnites,  but  subsequently 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Rome'*^*:  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  Sibyls*®',  and  the  place  where  Daedalus 
erected  a  temple  to  Apollo***,  after  having  escaped  from  the 
resentment  of  Minos.  Near  it  was  BaisB  JBaia,  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  with  the  wealthy  Romans*^,  and  so  named 
from  Baius  a  companion  of  Ulysses :  its  warm  springs  were 
amongst  the  principal  causes  of  its  celebrity.  To  the  S.  of 
BaioB,  the  land  runs  out  into  the  sharp  promontory  of  Misenum 
C,  Misenoy  so  called  from  Misenus,  a  companion  of  Ulysses, 
or  a  follower  of  £neas,  whom  the  latter  buried  there'®;  it 
gave  name  to  the  Port  Misenum  Porto  di  Miseiio,  which  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  became  one  of  the  great  naval  stations 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  which 
guarded  the  Tuscan  Sea :  Misenum  was  celebrated  for  the 
shell-fish  called  Echinus,  Above  this  last  was  the  villa  of 
Marius,  bought  afterwards  hy  Lucullus,  and  which  finally 
belonged  to  the  emperor  Tibenus,  who  died  there. 


!••  liv.  XXXVIII.  62.  It  is  possible  that  the  epitaph,  which  Scipio  himself  is 
said  to  have  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb  ("  O  ingrata  Patria,  ne  ossa  quidem 
mea  habes  "),  may  have  given  rise  to  the  modem  name. 

*"  £t  tandem  Bnboicis  Cumanun  allabitnr  oris.  Virg.  ^n.  VI.   . 

*^  In  the  time  of  Juvenal  it  appears  to  have  been  deserted : 
Qnamvis  digressu  yeteris  confusus  amici, 
Laudo  tamen,  vacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 
Destinet  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllee.  Sat,  III.  1. 

*^  Excisum  Euboicee  latus  ingens  rupls  in  antrum, 
Qud  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum : 
Unde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  responsa  Sibyllse.         Virg.  JS/u  VI.  42. 

^^  At  plus  iEneas  arces^  quibus  altus  Apollo 
PrsBsidet,  horrendieque  procul  secreta  Sibylla), 
Antrum  immane,  petit ;  magnam  cui  mentem  animumque 
Delius  inspirat  vates,  aperitque  futura.  Jd,  VI.  9. 

«    Nullus  in  orbe  sinus  Bails  preelucet  amoenis. 
Si  dixit  dives ;  lacus  et  mare  sentit  amorem 

Festinantis  heri ; JE[<rr,  Epitt.  I.  i.  83. 

Litus  beatas  Veneris  aurenm  Baias, 
Baias  superbs  blanda  dona  Naturce, 
Ut  mille  laudem,  Flacce,  veraibus  Baias : 

Laudabo  digu^  non  satis  tamen  Baias.  Mart.  XI.  ep.  Ixxxi. 

'«*  At  pins  iBneas  ingenti  mole  sepnlchrum 

Imponit,  Buaque  arma  viro,  remumque,-tubamque, 
Monte  sub  aerio,  qtd  nunc  Misenus  ab  ilio 
Dicitur,  setemumqoe  tenet  per  sscula  nomen. 

Virg.  ^n.  VJ.  392. 
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31.  Lucrinus  L,,  famous  for  its  oysters  and  other  shcll-flsh  *^,  was  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  very  narrow  dike,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Hercules"^;  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion, A.D.  1538,  which  threw  np  the  liill  now  called  Monte  Nuovo,  has  caused  nearly 
the  total  disappearance  of  this  lake,  but  there  are  still  slight  traces  of  it  in  a  few 
places,  which  maintain  the  name  of  Logo  Lucrino.  Above  this  lake  was  the  deep 
basin  of  L.  Avemus,  or  Aornos,X€i^o  d^Avemo,  celebrated  for  the  descent  of  Ulysses 
to  the  infernal  regions,  and  said  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the  exhalations  of 
its  waters  proving  fatal  to  birds  i'* .  Agrippa  converted  this  lake  into  a  harbour,  by 
making  a  communication  between  it  and  Lucrinus  L.,and  cutting  through  the  dike 
which  separated  the  latter  from  the  sea.  The  port  was  called  Portus  Julius  i^^,  in 
honour  of  Augustus;  but  from  the  eruption  already  noticed,  this  connection  has 
ceased  to  exist,  although  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen,  and  a  little  point  near  the 
moantain  preserves  the  name  of  CHulio.  The  subterraneous  abodes  of  the  Clmmeril 
are  placed  by  some  authors  round  Lake  Avemus  "*.  The  Phlegnel  Campi,  famed 
for  the  battle  between  the  gods  and  giants,  extended  from  Gums  to  M^  Vesuvius; 
Leborini  Campi  was  a  name  applied  to  that  part  of  them  which  lay  between  CumiD 
and  Pateoli,  and  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  etymon  of  the  modem  district  Terra  di 
Lavcro, 

32.  Beyond  Misenum  was  Puteoli  Pozztwli,  the  port  of 
Cumae,  so  named  from  its  wells,  or  from  the  stench  arising 
from  the  sulphureous  springs ;  it  was  formerly  called  DicaBar- 
chia,  and  was  the  place  where  St.  Paul  disembarked,  and 
remained  seven  days,  before  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 
Rome.  Near  it  were  Pausilypon  Posilipo,  and  the  Crypta 
Neapolitana  Grotte  di  Posilipo,  or  tunnel  through  the  hills, 
which  separated  Neapolis  and  Puteoh.  Neapohs  Naples,  the 
metropoUs  of  the  modern  Kingdom  ofNajnes,  was  Duilt  by 


1^  Non  me  Lucrina  Jnyerint  conchylia.  Hor.  Epod,  II.  40. 

^"^  Qua  Jacet  et  Trojae  tubicen  Misenus  arena, 

Et  Bonat  Herculeo  stracta  labore  via :  Property  III.  xvi.  4. 

171  Spelunca  alta  fuit,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrapea,  tnta  lacu  nigro  nemommqne  tenebris ; 
Qnam  super  hand  nllae  poterant  impund  vohmtes 
Tendeie  iter  pennis:  talis  sese  halitus  atris 
Fanclbus  effundens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat; 
*Unde  locum  Ghraii  dixemnt  nomine  Aoraon*.     Virg,  Mn.  VI.  242. 

1^  An  memorem  portus,  Lncrinoqne  addita  claustia, 
Atque  indignatum  magnis  stridoribus  sequor: 
Julia  quk  ponto  long^  sonat  unda  reiuso, 
Tyrrhenusque  fretis  Immittitur  estus  Avemis? 

Id,  Gearg.  II.  161. 

>^  According  to  Ephorus,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo,  V.  244.  But  tiiis  is  not  in 
agreement  with  Homer's  account  of  the  Cimmerii :  for  Homer  does  not  represent 
them  as  living  under  ground,  but  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  enveloped 
in  mist  and  clouds : 

'Evda  Sk  Kcfittcputfv  avSpwv  Siift6s  r«,  iroXic  r«, 
'Hioi  Kai  vfiptXy  KiKaXvfifiivoi*  oif^k  vor*  aitrovQ 
'HsXcoc  ^ae^wv  iiri^lpiecrai  dgriveffffiv,  Od,  A.  14. 

Which  Horace  has  expressed: 

Quod  latoB  mandi  nebnlse,  malusque 

Jupiter  uiget.  Carm,  I.  szii.  19» 
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a  colony  from  CumaB^'*,  and  formerly  called  Parthenope*", 
from  the  Siren  of  that  name,  who  was  there  cast  on  shore ;  it 
was  remarkable  for  the  indolence  and  effeminacy  of  manners 
prevalent  among  its  inhabitants^^®.  Near  it  was  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  who  was  conveyed  there  from  Brundusium,  where  he 
had  died.  Herculaneum,  a  very  aneient  city,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Hercules  ^^,  as  was  also  die  neighbouring 
Pompeii,  a  port  of  some  consequence ;  they  were  both  de- 
stroyed by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.d.  79,  which  cost  the 
elder  Pliny  his  Ufe :  they  were  situated  at  the  head  of  Cumanus 
Sinus  G.  of  Naples,  about  five  Roman  miles  distant  from  the 
Volcano*  Farther  S.  were  Stabice*''  Castel  a  Mare,  destroyed 
by  Sylla  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  Surrentum  Sorrento,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  produced  excellent  wine.  This  last  derived 
its  name  from  the  Sirens,  who  frequented  this  coast  ^^,  and  had 
a  temple  erected  to  them  here :  they  gave  name  to  the  adjacent 
Minervee  Pr.,  called  also  Sirenusarum  and  Surrentinum,  Pnmta 
della  Campanella,  where  Minerva  had  a  temple  consecrated  to 
her  by  Ulysses. 

33.  The  Piccotini  inhabited  the  Southern  part  of  Campania,  from  the  last  men- 
tioned promontory  to  the  month  of  the  Silams ;  they  were  a  colony  from  Pioenmn, 
whom  the  Romans,  after  their  conqueet  of  that  province,  compelled  to  settle  here. 
The  principal  cities  in  their  territory  were  Salernnm*^^  jS^aZemo,bnilt  by  the  Romans, 
and  Picentia  Ficen2a.— Off  the  coast  of  Latinm  were  the  islands  of  Palmaria  Ptd" 
maroUifVontiaLPonza,  Sinonia  Zatmone,  and  Pandataria  Vandotena  -,  of  these,  Pontia 

^^^  Whence  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  Enbcea  by  the  Latin  poets,  when  speaking 
of  this  city;  especially  by  Statins,  who  was  bom  there: 
At  te  nascentem  gremio  mea  prima  recepit 
Parthenope,  dulcisque  solo  tu  gloria  nostro 
Reptasti :  nitidum  consnrgat  ad  sathera  tellus 
Eubois,  et  polchra  tomeat  Sebethos  alumna. 

SUv.  I.  ii.  260  (addreued  to  Stella). 

"^  lUo  Virgilinm  me  tempore  dnlcis  alebat 

Parthenope,  studiis  florentem  ignobUis  ott : 

Virg,  Georg.  IV.  503. 

"«  Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis, Hor.  Epod.  V.  43. 

"^  Herculeamque  nrbem,  Stabiasqne,  &c.  OviSL  Met.  XV.  711. 

"^  Est  inter  notos  Sirennm  nomine  muros, 

Saxaque  Tyrrhenaj  templis  onerata  Minervae, 

Celsa  Dicarchei  speculatrix  villa  profundi, 

Qua  Bromio  dilectus  ager,collesque  per  altos 

Urltur,  et  pnelis  non  invidet  uva  Falemis.  Stat,  Si^^  II.  U.  1. 

Et  Surrentino  generosos  palmite  colles,—        Ovid,  Met.  XV.  7ia 

A  different  opinion  of  the  Surrentine  wine  is  recorded  by  Pliny,  and  the  Scholiast 
upon  Horace : 

Sunrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  fceoe  FalemlL 

Vina,  columbino  limum  bend  colligit  ovo ; Sat.  II.  iv.  55. 

"9  Ille  et  pugnacis  laudavit  tela  Salemi SU.  ItaL  VIII.  582. 

Horace  was  recommended  by  his  physician  to  try  the  air  of  Salernum  for  the 
benefit  of  his  eyes. 
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tod  Pandataria  were  uaed  by  tlie  Romaos  as  places  of  baniahment.  Near  them,  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  was  MnajnA  Itchia,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  iBneas' 
fleet  anchoring  there ;  but  it  probably  obtained  this  name  from  its  mines.  It  was 
the  reputed  place  of  torment  of  the  giant  Typhoens,  who  was  buried  there  under 
EpopeuB  M.  JSpomeo  -,  it  was  also  called  Pithecusa  and  Inarime  ^^,  owing,  as  some 
authors  say,  to  the  number  of  earthen  vessels  used  there,  for  which  the  island  was 
mneh  famed  **> .  Prochyta  I.  ProcidOy  a  moat  wretched  and  lonely  spot,  by  between 
JBimnA  and  Misenum  Pr. ;  it  is  said  to  have  derived  both  its  origfai  and  name  from 
Aprofutian  of  mountainous  parts,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  island  iBnaria  being 
moved  by  an  earthquake.  Off  Minerv®  Pr.  was  Capreas  I.  Capri,  hohabited  originally 
by  the  Tdeboss,  and  rendered  infjamous  by  the  debavcheries  of  the  emperor  Tiberias 
during  the  last  seven  yean  of  his  life  ^^. 

84.  Samnium  touched  to  the  N.  on  the  territories  of  the 
Frentani  and  Peligni,  to  the  W.  and  S.  on  Campania,  and 
to  the  E.  on  Apulia.  It  contained  the  Southern  part  of 
Abruzzo  Citray  the  greater  part  of  Sannio  (carryin^with  it 
evident  traces  of  the  old  name),  the  Eastern  part  of  Terra  cfi 
Lavaro,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Principato  Ultra ;  in  all, 
about  2,700  square  miles. 

3&  The  Babbles  being  engaged  in  a  long  and  obstinate  war  wHh  the  Umbri, 
promised,  in  the  event  of  victory,  to  consecrate  to  the  gods  whatsoever  should  be 
produced  in  their  country  during  the  spring  of  that  year.  They  conquered,  and 
kept  their  vow :  they  dedicated  the  children  bom  to  them  in  that  year  to  Mars,  who, 
when  they  had  attained  a  certain  age,  were  sent  forth  from  their  country  to  seek 
another  land.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  bull  they  arrived  in  the  mountainous  country 
of  the  Opici,whom  they  drove  out,  and  then  settled  there  under  the  name  of  SabelU 
and  Samnites.  They  were  a  hardy,  brave,  and  ambitious  race,  remarkable  for  their 
mveterate  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  were  unable  to  subdue  them  after  a  war  of 
70  years,  till  the  success  of  Sylla  put  an  end  to  them  as  a  nation* — ^The  principal 
river  in  the  N.  of  Samnium  was  Tifemus  B^emoj  rising  in  a  part  of  the  Apennines 


i»  Inarime  is  the  name  which  it  most  frequently  bears  in  the  Latin  poets.  Heyne 
npoQVugil,JSn.IX.715, 

(Turn  sonitu  Prochyta  alta  tremJt,  dnmmque  eabile 
Inarime,  Jovis  imperils  impdsta  T*yphoeo), 
is  of  opinion,  that  Homer's  description  of  the  scene  of  Typboeus's  punishment  has 
been  transfened  from  the  mountains  inCilida  called  *Apifia  to  the  island  Pithecusa, 
and  that  the  name  Inarime  is  a  perverse  rendering  of  the  preposition  and  noun 
together,  fhmi  Homer's  expressicm  Etv 'Ap'moiQ : 

Taia  i*  vviffTOvdYi^t,  Ait  ve  ripiruiipaivi^ 
XioouiVifi,  <aTt  T  aji^l  Tv^i'i  yalav  ifidaay 
E(v  Ap(fM>((,  0^1  ^acl  Tv^aifioc  ififievai  litvdq*  17.  B.  781. 

' orbataque  pneside  pinus 

Inarimen,  Prochytenque  legit,  sterilique  locates 

Colle  Pithecnsasyhabitantum  nomine  dictas.    Ovid.  Met.  XIV.  88. 

"^  According  to  Pliny ;  but  there  seems  to  be  greater  reason  for  preferring  the 
otherderivationof  the  name  fl-tdiyieoc  on  ope;  for  Strabo  mentions  that  the  Etrurians 
called  apes  aritni,  whence  it  was  easy  for  the  mistake  to  arise,  by  which  the  scene  of 
l^hoeus's  punishment  was  transferred  from  the*Ap«/ia  6pti  of  Cilicia  to  Pithecusa, 
off  the  coast  of  Campaoia.  There  is  a  difficulty,  moreover,  in  reconciling  the  deriva- 
tion of  UtOtiKov^a  from  wtOot  with  the  general  analogy  of  derivation.  See  Heyn. 
Excurs.  II.  uponYiig.  ^n.  IX.,  and  Ovid.  Met.  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  and 
his  account  of  the  Ceroopes  in  the  subsequent  verses. 

1*^  Prmcipis  angusta  Caprearum  in  mpe  sedentls 

Cum  grege  Chaldseo. Jttv.  Sat.  X.  93. 
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called  M.  Tifernus  Monte  Mateie,  whence  it  flows  with  a  N.  E.  course  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea :  the  Sontiiem  part  of  the  province  was  watered  by  several  rivers, 
tribntary  to  the  Vultonras,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Calor  fl.  Calorcy 
Tamarus  fl.  Tammaro,  and  Sabatus  fl.  Sabbato. 

36.  In  the  Northern  part  of  Samnium,  were  the  Caraceni, 
whose  chief  towns  were  Samnium  Cerro,  Aufidena  Alfidenoy 
and  Aquilonia,  Agnone ;  they  were  all  taken  by  the  Romans. 
The  Pentri  were  S.  of  these,  in  the  middle  of  the  province ; 
their  capital  was  Bovianum  .So/ano,  an  opulent  and  important 
city^®^,  which  became  a  military  colony  under  Caesar.  The 
other  towns  of  the  Pentri  were  Allifae  AUifej  captured  twice 
from  the  Samnites,  and  famed  for  its  pottery  ^^;  Calatia 
Cqjazzo ;  Batulum  Paduli ;  and  Equus  Tuticus  S.  Eleu^ 
terioy  a  name  alluded  to  by  Horace,  according  to  some,  as 
unfit  for  verse  *^.  The  Caudini  dwelled  to  the  S.  of  these, 
between  the  liver  Sabatus  and  Tifata  M. ;  their  chief  town 
was  Oaudium  PooZm,  giving  name  to  the  FurcsB  Caudinae 
Valle  Caudinay  near  Porehia;  here  the  Roman  army  was 
compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke  by  Pontius,  the  Samnite 
general,  and  to  make  a  disgraceful  peace,  b.  c.  321.  To  the  N. 
of  Caudium  was  the  lofty  mountain  Taburnus***  Tabumo. 

37.  The  remainder  of  Samnium  was  inhabited  by  the  Hirpini,  whose  name  was 
thought  to  be  derived  from  the  word  Hirpus,  signifying  a  wolf.  Their  chief  city  was 
Beneventum  '^  Benevento,tLt  the  Junction  of  the  rivers  Calor  and  Sabatus,  founded, 
as  it  is  said, by  Dlomed ;  it  was  anciently  called  Maleventum,  which  nameit  changed 
for  a  more  auspicious  one  when  colonized  by  the  Romans :  of  this  place  was  the 
grammarian  Orbilins,  the  flrst  instructor  of  Horace  *  "*.  To  the  S.  £.  of  Beneventum 

*"*  Qui  Batulum  Nucrasque  metnnt,  Boviania  quique 
Exagitant  lustra,  aut  Caudinis  ikucibus  hsrent. 

8U.Ita2,\llh6Qi. 

***  Invertunt  AUifiuiis  vinaria  tola 

Vibidius  Balatroque, Hor.  Sai.  II.  viii.  99. 

1*^  Qnatuor  hinc.  (i.  e.  villa  Triviei)  rapimur  viginti  et  millta  rhedis, 
Mansuri  oppldulo,  quod  versu  dicere  non  est.  Id.  I.  v.  86. 

Equus  Tuticus,  according  to  its  position  in  the  map,  would  have  been  out  of 
Horace's  way.  It  seems  more  probable  that  Asculum  is  meant,  though  as  the  site 
of  EquusTuticus  is  much  doubted  by  topographers, and  some  place  it  near  Asculum, 
it  may  still  be  the  place  meant  by  Horace. 

>»  juvat  Ismara  Baccho 

Conserere,  atque  ole&  magnum  vestirc  Tabumum. 

Virg.OeargAI,^. 
Ac  velnt  ingenti  Sil&  summove  Tabumo, 
Ciim  duo  oonversis  inJmica  in  prelia  tanri 
Frontibns  ineummt,  — '—  Id,  JBn,  XI  1. 715. 

>"  Mentioned  by  Horace : 

Tendlmus  hlnc  rectk  Beneventum,  ubl  sedulus  hospes 
Psne,  macros,  arsit,  turdos  dum  versat  in  igne.  &c. 

Sai.l,Y.7h 
***  Horace  speaks  of  his  severity : 

Non  equidem  bisector,  delendave  carmina  Uvt 

Esse  reor,  memini  quie  plagosum  mihi  parvo 

Orbillum  dictare   .^Mff.II.1.09. 
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hy  Taorasinm  Tauratif  giring  name  to  the  Campi  Tanresini,  where  Pyrrhns,  king 
of  Epinu,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  was  defeated  by  M.  Curios  Dentatus :  hard  by  was 
Trivienm  Trevieo,  near  wliich  Horace  passed  a  night  in  his  journey  to  Brundusium^^. 
Below  these  lay  AmsanctLVallis  and  Lacns,  where  the  fiiry  Alecto  descended  into 
hell,  after  her  visit  to  the  upper  regions  1"°;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  the 
waters  of  which  were  said  to  be  so  sulphureous  as  to  destroy  whatever  animals 
approached  them,  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess  Mephitis :  the  lake 
itself  is  now  called  Ansa?ite,  and  the  spot,  generally,  Le  Mufite,  In  the  South 
Eastern  comer  of  Samnium  was  Compsa  Conza^  where  Hannibal  left  his  baggage 
and  part  of  his  army,  when  advancing  into  Campania. 

88.  The  Frbntani*^^  were  descendants  of  the  Samnites, 
and  inhabited  a  small  tract  of  country  between  them  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  On  the  N.  they  were  separated  from  the  Mar- 
nicini  by  Clocoris  fl.  JForo,  and  from  Apulia  on  the  S.  by 
Tifemus  fl.  Bifemo ;  but  their  limits,  in  this  latter  direction, 
extended  once  as  far  as  Frento  fl.  Fortorcy  whence  they  de- 
rived their  name.  Their  territory  included  the  greater  part  of 
Abruzzo  Citra,  and  the  N.E.  portion  of  Sannio;  about  700 
square  miles. 

99.  Trinlus  fl.  Trigno  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  Samnium,  and  runs  N.  Eastward 
into  the  Adriatic ;  above  it  was  Sagrus  fl.  Sanffro,  and  S.  of  it  ran  the  Tifemus 
Bifemo,  both  already  noticed ;  these  were  the  principal  rivers,  which  watered  the 
possessions  of  the  FrentanL  Their  chief  towns  were,Urbs  Ferentana  Ccutel  VeeckiOy 
Ortona  Oifona,  their  naval  arsenal,  Anxanum  Laneiano  Vecchio,  Histonium  Voito 
tTAnarume,  and  Interamna  Termoli, 

40.  The  Stats  op  the  Church, 

Called  also  the  Papal  Do7ninioru,  or  Popedom,  and  sometimes  fheEccletiastieal 
or  Roman  States,  is  separated  on  the  K.  from  the  Lombardo-  Venetian  Kingdom  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  R.  Po;  from  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
TuMcan^,  on  the  W.,  by  an  irregular  line  running  from  this  river  to  the  Tuscan  Sea, 
which  last  washes  its  Southern  coast ;  and  from  tiie  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  on 
the  B.,  by  another  irregular  line,  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto  to  the 
Southern  extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes :  the  Adriatic  Sea  bathes  its  Eastern 
shores,  from  the  R.  Tronto  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
290  miles,  and  its  g^reatest  breadth  about  00,  but  its  average  breadth  does  not 
exceed  60  miles:  it  contains  13.300  square  miles,  and  its  estimated  population,  in 
1 826,  amounted  to  2|590,000  souls.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  thirteen  provinces, 


1*^  iDcipit  ex  illo  montes  Apulia  notos 

Ostentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulus,  et  quos 

Nnnquam  erepsemus,  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivlci 

Villa  recepisset, Har.  Sat.  I.  v.  77. 

iM  £gt  locus,  ItalioB  in  medio  sub  montibns  altis 

Nobilis,  et  fam&  mnltis  memoratus  in  oris, 

Amsancti  valles :  densls  hunc  firondibus  atrum 

Urget  utrinque  latus  nemoris,  medloque  fragosus 

Dat  sonitom  saxis  et  torto  vortice  torrens. 

Hie  specus  horrendum,  et  ssBvi  spiracula  Ditis 

Monstrantur:  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago, 

Pestiferas  aperit  fouces :  quels  condita  Brinnys, 

Invisum  numcn,  terras  coelumque  levabat      Virg,  JSW.  VIX.  563. 

»i  Qua  duri  bello  gens  Marrucina,  fidemque 

Bxuere  indocUis  sociis  Frentanus  in  armis.        SiL  Ital.  XV.  567. 
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viz.  Ferrara^  Bologna^  Bomagna^  Urbino,  Citta  di  Cattetto^  the  Marehei  qf 
Ancona  and  Fermoy  Camerino^  Umbria  or  l^leto,  Perugia^  Orvieto,  SaHna, 
Patrimonio  di  S.  PUtro,  and  Campagna  di  Boma,  But  in  1816  these  divisions 
were  discontinued^  and  the  State  was  then  portioned  off  into  IB  Delegations,  or  pro- 
vinces, which  again  were  abandoned  in  1824 :  it  is  now  composed  of  13  Delegations, 
the  names  of  which,  together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  popnlaticm  of  the 
hitter,  may  be  seen  in  the  foUowhig  table : 


Delegations  or  Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Estimated 

Population 

in  1820. 

K  s    Ferrara         -        -        -        . 
S  g  ^  Bacenna       -       -       -       - 
II    Forli     -        .        -        -        - 

'5  1  C Ancona  -        -       -       -        - 
■&  .| )  Macerata  and  Camerino 
^  1  1  Fermo  andAteoli  -        -        - 
^(J;  IPerugia         ...        - 

g  a  CSpoUtoandBieH  - 
,5  J  I  Viterbo  and  CivUa  Vecehia     - 
1  1  j  Frorinone  and  PontC'Corvo    • 
Qq^  (Benevento     -       -       -        - 

Bologna  -        -        - 

Bavenna 

Forli       -        .        - 

Pesaro    -       -       « 

Ancona  -        -        - 

Macerata 

Aaeoli      - 

Perugia  -        -        - 

Spoleto    -        -        - 
Borne      -        -        - 
Frotinone 
Benevento 

65,000 
24,000 
24,000 
16,000 
14,000 

25,000 
13,000 
12,000 
18,000 

7,000 

150,000 

6,000 

14/)0O 

The  last  of  these  provinces  is  locally  situated  In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  SieiUety 
and  comprises  a  small  circular  tract  of  territory  round  the  town,  whence  it  derives 
its  name,  and  which  stands  upon  the  R.  Caiore.  The  district  of  Ponte-Corvo,  also, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Delegation  of  Frotinone  and  Ponte-Corvo,  is  in  the  same 
kingdom,  being  altogether  dl^olnted  from  the  Papal  State :  it  is  a  small  eUiptieal 
portion  of  territory,  extending  a  few  miles  from  Ponte-Corvo,  in  a  N.  W.  direction, 
along  the  banks  of  the  R.  GaHgliano,  The  Pope  formerly  possessed  that  part  of 
Ferrara  which  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  Po,  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna  transfiured  it 
to  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom;  he  likewise  had  dominion  over  the  districts 
of  Avignon  and  Venaittin,  in  France,  but  the  revolution  swept  them  away  firom 
his  grasp. 

41.  The  form  of  govermnent  in  the  Boman  Statet,  however  absurd  it  may  seem, 
is  pretended  to  be  a  Theocracy,  the  Pope,  as  the  Vicar  or  Vicegerent  of  God,  being 
invested  with  absolute  power,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  candidates  for  the 
papal  tiara,  are  necessarfly  members  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  for  some  time 
back  they  have  been  Italians  by  birth.  The  election  of  the  pope  rested  formeriy 
with  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  citizens  of  Bome;  but  in  the  year  1059  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  coUege  of  cardinals.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  nominally  70,  but  it 
is  seldom  complete :  the  Roman  Catholic  courts  of  A%utria,  Franee,9nA  Spatn^  have 
the  right  to  object  to  the  appointment  of  such  cardinals  as  do  not  suit  them.  An 
assembly  of  cardinals  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope,  is  called  a  Cooaistoiy, 
and  may  be  either  public  or  private.  The  Utter,  which  is  commonly  held  once  in 
fourteen  days,  is  a  kind  of  cabinet  council :  a  public  consistory,  or  meeting  of  all  the 
cardinals,  is  held  once  a  month,  when  his  holiness  gives  audience  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors. A  Congregation  is  a  board  or  commission  held  under  a  cardinal  or  other 
prelate :  there  are  several  kinds  of  them  for  various  purposes,  such  as  that  for  draw- 
ing dispensations  and  bulls,  superintending  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  watching^ 
over  the  different  communities,  regulating  the  ceremonies  throughout  the  Romish 
Church,  seizing  on  prohibited  books,  directing  foreign  missions,  &c.  dec.  The  great 
ministers  of  state,  and  the  governors  of  the  delegations  or  provinces,  are  cardinals ; 
the  latter  hear  causes,  and  pass  sentence  in  all  but  capital  offences.  Tlie  pope  can 
alter  or  annul  the  existing  laws  whenever  he  thinks  proper.  Uis  subjects  are,  of 
course,  almost  all  Roman  Catholics;  but   io  the  large  towns  there  are  some 
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Protestants  of  foreign  extraction,  and  a  few  Jews.— Amongst  the  principal  errors 
of  tlie  Chnrcli  of  Rome,  renounced  and  opposed  by  tlie  Protestants,  are  Transub- 
stantiation,  or  a  belief  tliat  the  consecrated  wafer,  or  Hott,  as  it  is  called,  from 
the  Latm  word  HotHa,  a  sacrifice,  is  absolutely  changed  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
I^Jrd's  Supper,  into  the  real  and  substantial  body  and  blood  of  Christ  j  Purgatory, 
or  the  intermediate  state  of  punishment  between  this  life  and  tlie  final  judgment, 
from  which  the  souls  of  men  can  be  delivered  by  the  prayers,  or  alms,  or  penances 
of  the  faithful;  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  tlie  intercession  of  saints ;  the 
worship  of  images  and  relics ;  miraculous  interpositions ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
^'Scc. — ^Though  there  is  by  no  means  any  want  of  academies  and  other  learned 
institutions  in  Rome,  Boloffm,md  some  other  great  towns,  the  state  of  literature 
in  the  Papal  Dominions  is  far  from  flourishing. 

42.  The  scriptural  means'**  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
to  be  preserved  In  the  world,  are  the  perpetual  observance  of  the  institutions,  and  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  completed  Scriptures.  To  secure  these  great  objects,  the 
Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  appointed  twelve  Teachers,  and  after  them  He  ap- 
peared  from  the  invisible  state  to  appoint  another,  who  should  establish  societies 
from  among  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  set  apart  teachers  to  instruct  the  people, 
interpret  the  Scriptures,  and  maintain  the  Institutions  of  the  new  religion.  The 
apostles  were  equal  among  themselves.  They  governed  the  whole  visible  Church, 
or  general  body  of  Christians,  when  they  were  assembled  together ;  and  each  was 
the  spiritual  ruler  of  the  Church  or  society  which  himself  had  founded.  The  pecu- 
liar doctrines  which  characterize  Christianity  are  all  identified  with  facts.  The  facts 
are  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine,  and  moral  mfluences  are  dedncible  from  the 
doctrine  which  is  thus  sanctioned  and  established.  The  first  creeds  were  very  scanty, 
because  controversies  were  few,  and  were  decided  by  highly  venerated  teachers. 
They  were  enlarged  as  the  decisions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  represented  by  its 
general  councils,  concluded  the  controversies  commenced  by  tlie  philosophy  which 
wrongly  explamed,  or  wilfully  rejected,  the  faith  which  was  generally  received.  The 
general  reception  of  an  opinion  among  all  Churches,  was  esteemed  a  proof  that  it 
bad  been  originally  taught  by  the  apostles  and  their  successors.  Such  was  the  new 
faith,  which,  at  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  had  begun  to  leaven  the  whole 
mass  of  the  subjects  of  the  unperial  dominions.  Churches  had  been  founded  in 
Rome,  Corinth,  Crete,  Antioch,  the  cities  of  Asia  Mmor,  Italy,  Britain,  Spain,  and 
elsewhere.  Every  separate  Church  was  a  society  complete  In  itsetf,  governed 
through  all  its  gradations  of  laity,  and  tlirough  the  minor  offices  of  the  priesthood, 
the  deacons,  and  the  presbyters,  by  one  episcopal  head,  who  was  liable  to  he  de- 
posed by  the  sentence  of  lus  own  order,  if  he  viohited  the  Christian  faith.  Every 
ruler  was  controlled  by  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  while  every  independent  hierarchy 
preserved  its  freedom  under  the  empire  of  known  law.  The  world  has  not  since 
beheld  more  union  in  the  belief,  or  more  perfection  in  the  conduct  of  Christians. 
The  churches  of  God,  iu  these  early  ages,  were  opposed  by  every  weapon  which  the 
devices  of  an  evil  spirit,  or  the  corruptions  of  the  human  heart,  could  suggest ;  and 
their  conquests  were  made  over  its  inveterate  foes.  The  civil  and  military  powers 
of  the  idolatrous  governments  opposed  them  by  ten  sanguinary  persecutions ;  and 
though  there  is  some  difliculty  in  rightly  estimating  the  number  of  suffferers,  there 
remains  a  sufficiency  of  undeniable  evidence  abundantly  to  demonstrate  tlie  preju- 
dice, hatred,  and  cruelty  of  the  persecutors,  and  the  singular  union  of  holhiess  and 
zeal,  of  fortitude  and  patience,  among  the  blameless  sufierers  In  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  the  more  their  spiritual  enemies  within,  and  the  turbulent  heathen 
without,  oppressed  the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew,  till 
the  majority  of  the  Empire  professed  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Rome  himself  became  the  convert,  and  protector,  of  the  Christian  faith. 

43.  Ecclesiastical  lustory  ought  only  to  have  related  the  progress  of  mankind  in 
knowledge,  virtue,and  happiness :  it  tells  the  same  sad  and  meUucholy  tale  of  human 
infirmity , and  crime,  and  tolly,  which  profane  history  has  given  to  the  world.  It  was 
at  the  death  of  Constantine  that  those  two  principal  heresies  commenced,  which  still 
divide  the  Universal  Church,  and  which  have  proved  the  great  sources  of  all  the 
eormptions  which  have  degraded  Christians :  the  one  contaminated  tlie  doctrine. 


'•'•'  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  II.  xv. 
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and  the  other  destroyed  the  government,  of  the  independent  episcopal  Clrarebes.  The 
error  of  Arins,  which  indnced  him  to  reject  the  plain  declaration  of  the  Bible,  as 
weU  as  the  evidence  of  antiquity  both  of  the  JewB  and  Gentiles,  and  to  prefer  his 
private  speculations  to  tliat  interprptation  of  Scriptnre  which  had  been  anifonnly 
adopted  by  the  Universal  Church,  led  to  niany  vehement  disputes  which  convulsed 
the  whole  Church  for  three  centuries.  These  disputes  led  to  the  calling  of  the  first 
<;eneral  councils  of  Nice,  Constantmople,£phesus,and  Chalcedon,  which  hare  con- 
firmed  the  general  opinions  of  the  primitive  Churches,  and  that  also  of  the  far 
greater  portion  of  Christians  at  present,  on  the  subject  of  the  person  of  Christ,  of 
the  Trinity, the  Incarnation, and  the  Atonement  But  the  progressive  deterioration 
of  the  a<?e,  by  the  extinction  of  learning  amongst  the  heathen,  in  consequence  of  the 
political  convulsion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  savage  inroads  of  the  barixmana, 
by  the  puerile  attention  to  trifles  amongst  the  Jews,  by  the  general  contempt  in 
which  they  were  held,  and  the  almost  universal  mental  debas^ent,  rendered  this 
the  fittest  period  for  the  general  establishment  of  the  two  great  eoirnptions  of 
Christianity ;  the  apostacies  of  Rome  and  Mahomet,  the  predicted  rival  enemies 
of  pure  religion  in  the  West  and  East. 

44.  The  early  churches  were  united  into  one  society  by  the  observance  of  one 
common  law — submission  to  episcopal  government.  A  member  of  the  episcopal 
Church  of  one  country,  was  considered  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ch^t 
in  every  country  where  he  might  happen  to  travel.  When  Christianity  began 
to  be  more  extensively  dispersed,  the  Church  at  Rome  was  distinguished  above 
all  others  by  the  number  and  wealth  of  its  converts.  Hie  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
soon  enabled,  by  the  munificent  donations  made  to  the  Church,  to  assume  greater 
pomp,  and  exercise  more  extensive  power,  than  other  Bishops.  Many  ciremnstances 
occurred  to  increase  and  establish  his  influence.  The  provinces  had  been  8ceD»- 
toroed  to  bring  their  civil  appeals  to  Rome,  and  hence  this  became  the  precedent 
for  the  members  of  the  provincial  Churches  to  appeal  from  their  own  Bishops  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  A  g^eral  deference  was  paid  amongst  the  Western  Churches  in 
the  first  centuries,  to  the  see  of  Rome,  though  its  more  open  usurpations  were 
repelled  with  contempt.  When  Victor,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  year  195, 
excommunicated  the  Churches  of  Asia  for  refusing  to  observe  Easter  in  the  manner 
which  he  judged  to  be  right,  Irensens,  the  metropolitan  of  France,reproved  his  pre- 
sumption. In  the  year  250,  the  African  Church  peremptorily  refosed  to  submit  to 
the  mandate  of  the  Bishop  oif  Rome,  and  received  again  their  heretical  bishops.  The 
Church  of  Spain  also,  a  few  years  afterwards,relV]sed  submissioo  to  the  Bomaa  Pon- 
tiff when  he  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  their  bishops,  after  they  had  been  deposed 
for  ofiering  sacrifice  to  idols.  These  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  assump- 
tion of  power,  and  the  continued  ambition  of  the  Popes  in  the  primitive  ages,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  independent  episcopal  Churches  to  submit  to  their  dominion.  Hie  poli- 
tical divisions  of  Italy,  in  the  fourth  century,  considerably  increased  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  see  of  Rome,  the  ecclesiaatical  divisions  of  the  Church  betng 
made  conformable  with  those  of  the  empire.  Srery  province  had  its  Metropolitan, 
and  every  vicariate  its  ecclesiastical  primate,  tlie  Bishop  of  Rome  fHnesided  in  the 
latter  capacity  over  the  Roman  vicariate,  which  compr^ended  Sontiieni  Ita]y,and 
the  three  chief  Mediterranean  islands.  But  none  of  the  ten  provinces  which  formed 
this  division,  had  any  Metropolitan,  so  that  the  Popes  exercised  all  metropolitical 
functions  widiin  them,  such  as  the  consecration  of  bishops,  the  convocation  of  synods, 
the  ultimate  decision  of  appeals,  and  many  other  acts  of  authority,  tliese  provinces 
were  called  the  Roman  Patriarchate,  and  by  gradually  enlarging  its  boundaries,  and 
by  applying  the  maxims  of  jurisdiction  by  wUch  it  was  govern^,  to  all  the  Western 
Churches,  the  asserted  prinmcy  was  extended  and  strengthened  over  the  fiurest 
portion  of  the  empire.  Another  principal  circumstance,  which  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  power  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
empire  from  that  city  to  Constantinople.  The  political  influence,  always  attendant 
on  the  immediate  presence  of  the  sovereign,  consequentiy  ceased ;  and  the  principal 
magistrate  at  Rome  was  the  head  of  its  Church.  l%e  sudden  power  which  was 
thus  unavoidably,  though  unintentiona]ly,conferred  on  the  Pontiff,  was  increased  bj 
the  abandonment  of  Rome,  and  of  Italy,  by  its  principal  senators.  To  this  canse  of 
influence  we  must  add,  the  progress  of  the  conversion  of  the  Northern  nations,  and 
the  grant  of  Patriarchal  power  to  Pope  Damasus,  by  the  emperors  Gratian  and 
A'alentinian,  over  the  whole  Western  Church,  sanctioning  the  custom  of  appeals  to 
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Rdme.  The  renewal  of  this  edict  by  Valentinian  the  Third,  still  ferther  increased 
the  power  of  the  Pontiff.  The  custom  of  pilgrimages  to  Uie  tombs  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Panl ;  the  introdnction  of  the  Gregorian  Litany ;  and,  more  than  all  these, 
the  granting  of  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop  by  Phocas  "*,  the  Emperor  of  the 
East,  completed  the  worldly  structure  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  which  had  now 
usurped  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  appeared  to  be  the  rolling  stone 
which  should  become  the  predicted  mountain,  and  fill  the  whole  earth. 

45.  Though  many  superstitious  practices  and  unscriptural  opinions  had  debased 
the  purity  of  the  early  faith,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  state  of 
religious  error,  when  the  grant  of  Phocas  conferred  political  power  on  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  imposture,  deceit,  and  falsehood, 
subsequently  attained,  by  the  time  when  the  council  of  Trent  impressed  its  seal  on 
the  great  Charter  of  papal  slavery.  The  published  works  of  Pope  Leo,  who  sent 
Augustine  to  England,  prove  that  the  religious  fkith  of  that  day  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  the  most  important  doctrines,  from  the  creed  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  The  doctrines  of  solitary  masses,  masses  for  the  dead,transub8tan- 
tiatton,the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  equal  authority  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  the 
equal  authority  of  the  apocryphal  with  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  the  power 
of  good  works  to  deserve  salvation,  the  confession  of  sins  in  private  to  the  priest, 
communion  in  one  kind  only,  and  the  worship  of  images,  were  all  condemned  by 
Pope  Leo ;  and  were  all  decreed  to  be  articles  of  faith,  and  as  such  to  be  implicitly 
believed  on  pain  of  damnation,  by  the  council  of  Trent.  This  remarkable  met  de- 
stroys at  once  the  truth  of  the  assertion  so  generally  made,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  maintained  an  unchangeable  creed.  The  faith  of  that  church  is  an  embodied 
collection  of  true  and  fialse  opinions ;  partly  derived  from  misinterpreted  Scripture, 
but  principally  invented  in  the  course  of  the  controversies  and  discussions  which 
have  ever  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  which  would  have  escaped  from  the  memory 
of  mankind,  with  other  absurdities  of  the  age  of  ignorance,  if  they  had  not  been 
preserved,  and  sanctioned,  and  enforced,  by  the  asserted  in&Uibility  of  the  most 
fallible  church  upon  earth.  From  the  grant  of  Phocas  to  the  age  of  Luther,  tlie 
annals  of  Europe  are  filled  with  one  long  catalogue  of  crime,  produced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  depositions  of  princes,  the 
fomenting  of  rebellions,  the  flagitious  lives  of  the  popes,  the  scandalous  decrees 
against  the  freedom  of  opinion,  the  persecution  of  the  objectors  to  the  power  of 
Rome,  which  disgrace  this  sad  portion  of  the  history  of  the  world,  have  been  amply 
and  frequently  related.  The  friends  of  the  church  of  Rome  had  long  endeavoured 
to  effect  its  reformation  before  the  age  of  Luther :  indignant  remonstrances,  the 
most  energetic  appeals,  the  most  affecting  intreaties,  the  most  bitter  and  gallmg 
satire,  were  alike  in  vain  exerted  to  induce  the  removal  of  abuses.  The  natural 
reason  of  thinking  men  was  shocked  at  the  consequences  of  the  papal  doctrines. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  injudicious  enforcement  of  one  of  the  more  objection- 
able doctrines  of  its  absurd  creed,  elicited  the  spark  which  fired  the  long  prepared 
train  of  public  indignation.  Permissions  to  commit  sin  were  publicly  sold,  under 
the  pietenee  of  remitting  the  penalties  of  the  guilt  which  their  commission  would 
have  contracted  :  the  open  and  shameless  manner  in  which  these  indulgences  were 

"*  Phocas  was  a  centurion  in  the  army  on  the  Danube,  at  the  time  of  the  revolt 
from  the  emperor  Mauritius,  A.  d.  602.  It  is  not  at  all  known  how  he  came  to  be 
elected  emperor,  except  from  his  having  been  a  leader  in  some  sedition.  On  the 
intelligenoe  of  this  revolt,  the  people  of  Constanthiople  broke  out  into  an  insur- 
rection, and  Mauritius  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Asia.  Phocas  soon  afterwards 
entered  the  capital,  and,  with  his  wife,  was  crowned  by  the  Patriarch.  At  the 
public  games  which  he  exhibited  on  the  occasion,  a  tumult  arose,  during  which 
he  was  reminded  that  Mauritius  was  still  alive.  The  death  of  that  unfortuxiate 
emperor,  and  of  his  five  sons,  soon  followed.  The  reign  of  the  infamous  Phocas 
was  full  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  so  that  he  has  been  justly  ranked  among  the 
most  detestable  of  tyrants.  At  length  he  became  an  object  of  terror  to  his  own 
son-in-law.  Prisons,  who  with  the  assistance  of  Heracl^ns,  exarch  of  Africa, 
effected  a  revolution.  Phocas,  deserted  by  his  guards  and  domestics,  was  seized 
in  his  palace,  stripped  of  his  imperial  robes,  and  carried  to  the  galley  of  Ileraclius, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor :  after  this  his  head  was  cat  off,  and  his  body 
committed  to  tiie  flames,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign. 
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sold,  together  with  the  quarrel  between  the  rival  societies  of  monks,  who  were 
desirouB  of  participating  in  the  profits  of  the  scandalous  traffic,  occasioned  that 
gradual,  open,  and  indignant  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  ended  in 
the  alienation  of  its  fairest  provinces,  and  the  restoration  of  that  pure  religion 
and  unfettered  liberty  of  mind,  which  it  had  been  amongst  the  original  objects  of 
Christianity  to  secure  to  Its  adherents. 

4C.  The  popes  possessed  no  temporal  possessions  till  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pepin, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  political  influence  previous  to  that  period :  for  the 
pretendc<l  donation  made  by  Constantine  to  Silvester  1st  is  acknowledged  as  fabu- 
lous by  all  sound  critics,  and  even  by  the  Italians  themselves.  Pepin,  the  first  king 
of  l^ance,  of  the  second  race  of  kings,  was  originally  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Chil- 
deric  the  3d ;  being  anxious  to  obtain  for  his  usurpation  of  the  throne,  the  consent 
and  support  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  he  formally  consulted  pope  Zachary  upon  the 
matter,  who  replied,  like  one  of  the  ancient  oracles,  that  the  crown  belonged  to  him 
who  exercised  the  royal  power.  This  was  what  Pepin  wanted;  he  shortly  after- 
wards had  himself  proclaimed  king,and  consecrated  by  the  pope's  legate,  upon  which 
he  confined  Childeric  in  a  convent,  where  he  soon  died.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
made  war  upon  the  Lombards,  and  having  driven  them  out  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  he  bestowed  it  upon  Pope  Stephen  8d,  who  had  solicited  assistance  from 
the  French  king,  and  had  even  undertaken  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  crowned 
the  usurper  witli  the  greatest  solemnities :  this  gift  was  confirmed  by  Charlemagne, 
Pepin's  son,  who  added  to  it  the  two  provinces  of  Perugia  and  Spoleto.  Ambition 
and  thirst  for  power  were  fully  displayed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,noyt  that  they  had 
become  temporal  princes ;  in  the  eleventh  century,  Henry  3d,  Emperor  of  Germany 
gave  them  the  duchy  o{  Benevento;  in  the  12th  century,  Matilda,  Countess  of  Tus- 
cany, presented  the  see  with  those  lands,  since  called  the  PatHnumio  di  8.  Pietro, 
though  then  known  under  various  names.  Rome  was  as  yet  only  the  residence  of  the 
pontiffs,  for  it  belonged  to  the  empire,  but  was  torn  from  it  by  a  revolution  which  ter- 
minated about  the  end  of  the  14tli  century,  in  its  being  annexed,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vince of  Sabina,  to  the  Papal  Territory.  In  1532, Clement  7  th  gained  possession  of 
the  MarcJies  qf  Aneona,  and  united  them  with  the  States  qf  the  Church :  in  1C26, 
the  duchy  of  tfrbino,  which  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  Julius  2d,  was  annexed  to 
the  possessions  of  the  pope.  The  last  conquests  made  by  the  see  of  Rome  were  those 
of  the  provinces  of  Qrvieto,  Castro,  and  Romiglione :  the  two  last  of  these  belonged 
to  Pope  Paul  dd,  who  gave  them  to  his  son  Fam^se,  afterwards  Duke  of  Parma  \ 
but  one  of  his  descendants  having  pawned  them  at  the  Monte-di-Pietd.  in  Rome,  for 
a  sum  of  money  which  he  was  unable  subsequently  to  return,  pope  Innocent  the  11  th 
took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  holy  see.  Tlius  gradually  sprang  up  the 
power  of  the  throne  of  Rome,  which  boasts  itself  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Europe ; 
tlic  sovereign  of  which  claims  for  himself  the  title  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and 
Prince  of  the  Church,  insisting  upon  the  personal  homage,  and  veneration,  and 
prostration  of  all  his  subjects,  and  vainly  aspiring  to  that  of  the  whole  world.  It 
cannot  be  as  the  successor  of  an  Apostle,  that  tliis  priest  invests  himself  with  the 
powers  of  an  absolute  monarch,  over  the  lives  and  property  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  in  this  world,  and  over  their  happiness  in  a  future  state ;  that  he  dotlies  him- 
self with  purple;  that  he  assumes  a  triple  crown,  as  representing  his  pretended  triple 
capacity  of  high  priest,  supreme  judge,  and  sole  legislator  of  the  Christians ;  that  he 
surrounds  himself  with  all  tlie  insignia  and  splendour  of  royalty,  which  his  feeble 
means  admit  of;  that  he  is  shrouded  vrith  all  the  pomp  of  magistracy,  and  the  de- 
structive machinery  of  war.  It  requires  some  patience  to  follow  him  through  such 
a  tissue  of  hypocrisy,  and  to  find  hhn  notwithstanding,  assuming  the  humble  title  of 
*'  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God :"  but  the  whole  details  of  his  assumed  supre- 
macy are  shocking  and  disgusting  indeed.  And,  amongst  its  other  incongruities, 
it  would  not  be  believed,  were  it  other  than  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  State  itself, 
that  tlic  head  of  this  apostate  church,  the  fountain  whence  the  Inquisition  draws 
its  infuriating  draughts  of  bigoted  cruelty,  encourages  and  sanctions  the  lottery ; 
that  the  drawing  takes  place  in  presence  of  the  cardinals,  with  the  greatest 
solemnities,  and  that  the  child  who  is  about  to  put  his  hand  into  the  wheel,  only 
does  so  after  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross '^. 

»»*  Precis  de  la  Gcograph.  Univers.  par  M.  Malte  Brun,  T.  vii^  668. 
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47.  Rotne,  the  metropolis  of  the  Papal  dominions,  and  the  seat  of  its  government, 
occupies  both  bonks  of  the  Tiber ,  but  stands  principally  on  the  casteni  side  of  the 
riTer :  it  is  still  divided  into  fourteen  regions,  or  rioni  as  they  are  now  called.    The 
seven  eminences  on  wliich  the  ancient  city  was  built,  are  now  covered  with  vine- 
yards, com^elds,  or  villas,  the  close  population  being  confined  to  the  level  tract 
between  the  eminences  and  the  river.    The  length  of  this  part  is  about  two  miles, 
and  its  breadth  from  one  to  one  and  a  half;  but  the  whole  space  inclosed  by  walls 
approaches  to  the  form  of  a  square,  and  is  about  eleven  miles  in  circuit.    It  pos- 
sesses many  features  of  the  ancient  city.    The  same  roads  lead  to  the  gates,  the  same 
aqueducts  pour  the  same  streams  into  the  fountains;  the  same  great  churches  that 
received  the  masters  of  the  world  under  the  emperors,  are  still  open  to  their  descen- 
dants; and  the  same  venerable  walls,  that  enclosed  so  many  temples  and  palaces 
in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  still  exist.    No  city  in  Europe  is  superior  to  Rome  in  the 
number  and  magnlScence  of  its  churches.    The  most  remarkable  are  St.  Peter's, 
the  Pantheon,  and  the  seven  patriarchal  BanliccBf  or  cathedrals,  all  distinguished 
for  their  architecture.    The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  is  the  cJitfd'ceiwre  of 
Italy,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  church  in  the  world,  and  in  magnitude  of 
outlme  and  variety  of  parts,  far  exceeds  any  edifice  constructed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  or  Romans.    It  is  720  feet  long,  510  broad,  and  500  high  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  top  of  the  cross.    Pope  Julius  tlie  2d  laid  the  first  stone  of  it  in  ]  50(5, 
but  it  was  not  finished  till  1621 :   the  most  celebrated  architects,  Bramantc, 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Vignola,  Mademo,  and  Bemmi,  have  displayed  their 
talents  in  this  great  work,  and  no  fewer  than  eighteen  successive  popes  were  em- 
ployed in  its  construction.    The  total  expense  has  been  estimated  at  12,000,000  /. 
sterUng.    The  hall  is  the  most  spacious  ever  constructed  by  human  art,  extending 
upwards  of  600  feet  in  length.    But  of  all  the  objects  of  this  admirable  edifice,  the 
most  surprising  Is  the  dome,  the  vault  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  400  feet,  and 
extends  over  the  spectator  like  a  firmament.    The  Pantheon,  or  RotoneUi,  as  it  is 
now  called,  from  its  circular  form,  originally  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  is  now  a 
temple  dedicated  to  all  the  saints  by  Gregory  the  4th.    It  is  distinguished  for  its 
solidity  and  the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  and  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  old  Uoinau 
templ^  now  remaining:  it  is  about  147  feet  in  height,  and  160  in  diameter,  with  a 
spacious  dome,  receiving  the  light  from  one  great  aperture  in  the  centre.  But  a  still 
more  imposing  object  is  the  Colosseum,  or  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  the  largest 
edifice  of  this  kind  ever  constructed :  about  one  half  of  its  external  circuit  yet 
remains,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  stupendous  monument  of  antiquity  in  the  clioos 
of  magnificent  and  ruined  buildings  with  which  this  once  mighty  city  is  crowded. 
The  three  palaces  of  the  pope  are  the  Lateran,  Quirinal,  and  Vatican,    The  Late- 
ran  is  of  great  extent,  but  the  main  body  of  the  building  has  been  long  converted 
iuto  a  hospital  for  orplians.    The  Quij'inal,  from  its  heiglit  and  salubrity,  is  now 
the  summer  residence  of  the  popes :  this  splendid  palace  likewise  bears  the  name 
of  Monte  CavallOf  from  two  marble  groups  in  front  of  it,  each  representing  a  horse 
of  colossal  proportions,  under  the  guidance  of  a  youth.    The  Vaticanf  the  v/intcr 
residence  of  the  pope,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  St.  Peter'Sj  and  is  connected 
with  it;  it  is  a  vast  irregular  pile  of  building,  erected  by  various  architects  at  dif- 
ferent eras,  and  forming,  not  one  but  an  assemblage  of  edifices :  it  is  said  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Nero's  golden  palace.  Under  the  pontificates  of  Clement  1 4th  aud  Plus  Gth, 
this  palace  was  enriched  with  a  numerous  collection  of  antiquities  and  magnificent 
statues.    The  library  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
lialf  a  million  of  volumes,  and  50,000  manuscripts,  but  the  former  number  is  no 
doubt  grossly  exaggerated. 

48.  PortOf  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber,  has  lost  all  its  value  and  interest,  except 
what  is  connected  with  it  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  beautiful  Port  of  Augustus, 
opposite  to  Ostia.  The  great  port  of  the  Papal  Dominions  upon  the  Tuscan  Sea, 
is  Civita  Veechia,  nearly  30  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  Tiber ;  it  is  one  of  the  best 
harbours  belonging  to  the  Pope,  and  is  the  place  where  his  holiness  keeps  his 
gallies.  The  other  great  harbour  is  Aneona  on  the  shores  on  tlie  Guff  of  Venice ; 
it  is  by  far  the  most  fiourishlng  commercial  seaport  in  the  whole  state,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  more  active  and  enterprising  than  the  generality  of  the  Italians. 
About  10  miles  to  the  S.  of  Aneona,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  searshore,  stands 
Loreto ;  it  is  a  mean  little  insignificant  town,  built  upon  a  hill,  snrrounded  with 
a  rampart  and  deep  ditch,  and  defended  by  towers,  without,  however,  being  of 
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snflicicnt  strength  to  siutaiii  a  siege.  It  owes  what  little  importance  it  possesses 
to  the  idolatrous  superstition  of  the  church  of  Rome :  for  here  is  the  Santa  Casa, 
or  holy  house,  said  to  liave  been  inhabited  by  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Nazareth.  This 
house,  formerly  nothing  but  a  phiin  brick  building,  l£ough  now  encased  with  the 
finest  Carrara  marble,  is  32  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  18  high ;  it  is  pretended,  that 
in  the  year  1201  it  was  conveyed  by  certain  angels  from  Galilee  to  Tenato  in 
Dalmatia,  and  thence,  three  years  afterwards,  to  Receanaii,  on  the  coast  of 
Italy ;  but  eight  months  afterwards,  this  site  being  found  ineonvenicnt,  it  took 
another  flight  of  a  thousand  yards,  and  settled  on  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to 
a  certain  lady  called  Lauretta.  Here  the  triple  crown  has  thought  proper  to  allow 
it  to  remam  ever  since,  as  the  speculation  has  answered  amazingly  well :  the  num- 
ber of  devotees  who  visit  it  for  the  purpose  of  absolving  themselves  from  vows, 
obtaining  relief  from  sickness  or  other  distress,  and  seeking  remission  of  their  sins, 
is  very  great ;  before  the  Reformation,  it  is  said  that  more  than  900,000  pilgrims 
visited  the  shrine  annually,  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  idol  the  best  offerings  they 
were  able  to  present  It  contains  a  cedar  wood  statue  of  the  Virgin,  covered  with 
precious  stones,  which,on  particular  days,  is  dressed  out  in  all  sorts  of  tawdry  finery. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lareto,  about  7,000  in  number,  are  employed  in  the  pious  manu- 
facture of  rosaries,  crosses,  relics,  and  any  other  article  with  which  they  can  beguile 
the  credulous  and  the  miserable.  Bologna  is  the  second  town  in  the  Ptqfal  Ter- 
ritory, and  stands  in  its  northern  part,  no  great  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Duchy  of  Modena :  it  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall.  No  town  in  Italy,  excepting  Rome,  is  said  to  contain 
more  valuable  paintings  by  the  first  master».  Bologna  is  likewise  famous  for  its 
university,  which  was  founded  at  a  very  early  period ;  it  first  drew  the  attention 
of  Europe  to  the  Roman  law,  after  the  slumber  of  the  middle  ages,  and  hence 
received  the  title  of  Mater  Stitdiarum :  it  obtained  such  renown,  that  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  13th  century  it  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  lOfiOO  students, 
but  this  number  has  now  dwindled  to  about  400. 

49.  Thb  Republic  of  San  Marino  is  situated  in  the  N.E.  partof /^oiy:  it  is 
completely  environed  by  the  dominions  of  the  pope,  and  lies  about  midway  between 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  Gu^^qf  Venice,  ten  miles  from  Rimini,  on 
the  shores  of  the  latter.  Its  territory  is  confined  to  a  mountain  about  2,000  feet 
high,  with  a  small  tract  of  country  at  its  base,  comprising  about  forty  square  miles. 
This  inconsiderable  state,  which  has  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity  for 
thirteen  centuries,  and  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  be  free,  was  founded  during  the 
fifth  century  by  Marino,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth,  and  a  mason  by  trade.  After  havmg 
finished  some  repairs  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Rindni,  he  retired  to  this  moun- 
tain, where  he  led  the  Ufc  of  a  hemut,  and  subjected  himself  to  all  its  austerities. 
Tbe  princess  of  the  country,  admuing  his  extraordinary  sanctity,  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  the  mountain,  and  a  number  of  inhabitants  resorting  hither,  he  established 
the  republic  distinguished  by  his  name:  after  his  death  he  received  the  honours  of 
canonization.  The  whole  history  of  the  state  is  comprised  in  two  purchases  made 
of  a  neighbouring  prince ;  in  the  aid  it  afforded  the  pope  in  a  war  against  the  lord 
of  Rimini;  in  its  subjugation  by  hiB  holUiess,  and  ite  subsequently  throwing  off 
his  yoke.  It  is  composed  of  the  town  of  San  Marino,  and  two  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, and  contains  a  population  of  about  7,000  souls :  it  is  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  and  acknowledges  Uie  pope  ns  a  protector,  but  not  as  a  sovereign.  Tlie  exe- 
cutive power  is  in  the  hands  of  300  elders,  and  in  a  senate  compiled  of  twenty 
patricians,  twenty  citizens,  and  twenty  peasants,  with  two  presidents,  or  ga^falo- 
nieri,  who  are  elected  every  three  months :  these  two  magistrates  have  a  guard  of 
thirty  men,  but  if  the  liberty  of  the  republic  should  be  threatened^  every  ci^stea 
turns  soldier. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


ITALIA   MERIDIONALIS. 


1.  Apulia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tifemus  fl.  Bifemoy 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  sea^  and  on  the  W.  by  Bradanus  il. 
BradanOy  and  the  Eastern  limits  of  Samnium :  to  the  N.  it 
bordered  on  the  Frentani^  to  the  S.  on  Lucania^  and  to  the  W, 
on  Samnium.  It  contained  a  small  part  of  SanniOy  the  Capir- 
tanatay  Bari,  and  Otranto ;  in  all,  about  6.800  square  miles. 
It  was  called  lapygia  by  the  Greeks,  but  both  this  name  and 
that  of  Apulia  were  applied  in  a  much  more  confined  sense : 
ApuUa  Proper  comprehended  the  Northern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, as  far  as  Cerbalus  fl. ;  then  followed  Daunia,  reaching 
as  far  S.  as  Vultur  M.  and  CannsB ;  Peucetia,  extending  to 
Egnatia,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Bradanus ;  and  lapygia, 
including  the  remamder  of  the  province.  Apulia  was  famed 
for  its  wooP,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Apulus,  an  ancient  king  of  the  country ;  its  inhabitants  were 
probably  descended  from  the  Osci  and  lUyrian  Libumi. 

2.  Its  principal  riven  were  Frento  Fortore,  Cerbalas  Cervaro,  Aufidus*  Ofanto, 
and  Bradanus  Bradano ;  of  these,  the  three  first  flowfrom  the  Apennines  N.E.  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  last  S.B.  into  theG.qf  Tarauto,  In  the  North  Eastern 
part  of  Apulia  was  the  lofty  Oarganus  M.^  Monte  5.  Angelo,  terminating  in  Gar- 
gannm  Pr.  Tetta  del  Gttrgano:  Vultur  Mons^,  close  on  the  limits  of  Daunia, 

'  Velleribns  primis  Apulia,  Parma  secnndis 

Nobilis :  Altinnm  tertia  laudat  ovis.         Mart,  XIV.  ep.  dv. 

'  Sic  tauriformis  volyitnr  Aufldus, 
Qui  regna  Dauni  prssfluit  Appuli 
Ciim  sfevit,  horrendamque  cuitis 
Diluviem  meditatnr  agrls.  Hor.  Carm.  IV.  xlv.  25. 

Ne  fort^  credas  interitnra,  quae 
Long^  sonantem  natus  ad  ^ufldum, 
Non  ant^  yulgatas  per  artes 
Verte  loquor  socianda  chordis.  Id,  IV.  ix.  2. 

9                        ■  AqoilonibuB 
Qnerceta  Gargani  labonint, Id.  II.  ix.  7. 

simul  et  Garganus  et  arva 

Vulturis,  et  calidi  lucent  buceta  Hatini.  Lucan,  IX.  184. 

^  Me  &bulo8aB  Vulture  in  Appuio, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apulise, 
Ludo  (atigatumque  somno 
Fronde  novdl  puenun  palumbes 

Tcxere : Hor,  Carm,  111,  ir.  9. 
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Peucetia,  Sainniuin,  and  Lucania,  is  a  part  of  the  Apeimine  chain,  now  called 
Voltiire.  Oft*  the  Northern  shores  of  the  province  were  Diomedea;  lai.  Tremiti,  to 
which  the  companions  of  Diomed  flew,  after  having  been  changed  into  birds ;  to 
one  of  these  islands,  called  Diomcdea  or  Tremitns  S.  JDcmenieo,  Augustus  banlsdied 
his  grand-daughter  Julia,  who  died  there. 

3.  Amongst  the  chief  cities  of  Apulia  Propria  were, 
Larinum^  Larino  Vecchio,  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  Frentani ;  Geronium  Girone,  taken  by  Hanmbal,  who  had 
a  sharp  contest  here  with  Fabius  and  Mirtucius;  Teanum 
Apulum  Civitate,  a  Roman  Colony;  CoUatia  Collatina ;  Mati- 
nus®  Mattinata^  where  the  philosopher  Archytas  was  ship- 
wrecked, and  buried'';  Uria  Manfredoniay  on  Unas  Sinus 
G.  ofManfredonia.  Sipontum  S,  Maria  di  Siponto  was  called 
Sipus®  by  the.  Greeks,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  cuttle-fish  (Sepia)  there  thrown  on  shore;  it  was 
colonized  by  the  Romans,  and  had  a  large,  though  incon- 
venient port,  now  called  Pantano  Salso:  Arpi"  Arpa,  called 
formerly  Argyrippa  and  Argos  Hippium,  was  a  large  and 
populous  city :  Luceria  Lucera  contained  a  famous  temple  of 
Minerva ;  it  was  noted  for  its  wooP®,  and  was  a  place  highly 
important  to  the  possessors  of  Apulia :  the  three  last  cities 
are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomed. 

4.  The  name  of  Daunia  was  said  to  be  derived  fix)m 
Daunus,  the  father-in-law  of  Diomed,  who,  on  liis  return 
from  Troy,  here  founded  another  kingdom  in  the  country 
round  Aufidus  fl. :  Apulia  Proper  is  frequently  included  in 


^  Quaqne  jacet  super!  Larinas  accola  ponti, —    SiL  ItaL  XY.  5C5. 

6 £gQ^  jipjg  ]\Xatin» 

More  modoque 

Grata  carpentis  tbyma  per  laborem 

Plurimilm,  &c.  Hmr,  Carm,  IV.  iL  27. 


qnando 

Padus  Matina  laverit  cacumina; 

In  mare  seu  celsus  procurrerit  Apenninas, 

Id.  Epod.  XVI.  28. 
^  Te  maris  ef;  terroe  numeroque  corentis  arenie 
Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulverls  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 
Munera.  Id.  Carm.  I.  xxTiit  1. 

*  Quiesivit  Calaber,  subdncta  luce  repente 

Immensis  tenebris,  et  terram  et  lltora  Sipus.    SU.  ItaL  VII.  633. 

*  Atque  itemm  in  Tencros  w£tolis  surgit  ab  Arpis 

Tydides.  Virg.  JEn.  X.  9S* 

Id.  XI.  246.  speaking  of  Diomed : 

Ille  urbem  Argyripam,  patrie  cognomine  gentis, 
Victor  Gaigani  condebat  lapygis  agris. 

*°  Tc  lanse  prope  nobllem 

TonsoB  Lnceriam,  non  citharse,  decent, 

/for.  CartiL  III.  xv.  14. 
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the  general  appellation  Daunia.  Amongst  its  principal  places 
were  Salapia  Salpiy  on  the  shore  of  Salapina  Palus"  L,  di 
Salpi,  founded  by  the  Rhodians^  under  a  chief  named  Elpias; 
it  waSy  at  one  time,  the  emporium  of  Arpi,  and  was  the  place 
to  which  Hannibal  withdrew  aflter  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  Cannae  ^* 
Canney  memorable  for  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  the  Romans 
by  Hannibal,  b.c.  216  ;  the  plain  where  tne  battle  was  fought 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called  Campus  Diomedis  ^^,  and 
tlirough  it  ran  the  little  stream  Vergellus,  over  which  Hanni- 
bal made  a  bridge  of  the  bodies  of  the  Romans^*.  Canusium 
Canosa  was  famed  for  its  wool,  as  well  as  for  its  manufacture 
of  cloth'*,  and  was  the  place  to  which  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  army  fled,  after  their  defeat  at  Cannae ;  Vibinum  is 
now  Bovino ;  at  Herdonia*®  OrdoTia,  the  Ronians  were  twice 
defeated  by  Hannibal.  Asculum  Ascoli,  with  the  surname 
Apulum,  was  also  remarkable  for  an  obstinate  battle,  which 
was  fought  there  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans :  Venusia 
Venosa  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  birth-place  of  Horace  *', 
and  near  it,  at  Palazzo,  was  Pons  Bl^ndusiae,  or  Bandusiae  **. 

5.  Pbucetia'"  is  fabled  to  have  received  its  name  from  Pencctns,  son  of  Lycaon, 
king  of  Arcadia,  who  migrated  to  Italy  with  his  brother  CEnotrus ;  its  coast  was 

"  Quas  rcdpit  Salapina  palus,  et  subdita  Sipus 
Montibus : Lucan.  V.  377. 

*'  Quid  Cremerae  legio  et  Cannis  consampta  juventus, — 

Juv,  Sat,  II.  155. 
"  Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  241.  »*  Ror.  II.  6. 

*'  Martial  (XIV.  cxxvii.)  speaking  of  a  travelling  cloke,  says  : 
Htcc  tibi  turbato  Canusina  simillima  mulso 
Munus  erit 

Canusium  appears  to  have  been  of  Grecian  origin,  to  which  circumstance  Horace 
probably  aUudes : 

_ Canusini  more  bilinguis.  Sat,  I.  x.  30. 

From  Horace,  also,  (Sat.  I.  v.  91.)  we  know,  that  it  was  badly  supplied  with 
water,  which  defect  was  in  after  time  remedied  by  Hadrian. 
^  Mentioned  by  SUius  ItaUcus: 

- — — Qnosve 

Obscura  hicultis  Herdonia  misit  ab  agris.        Punic.  VIII.  567. 

>7 Sequor  hunc,  Lucanus  an  Appulus,  anceps 

N^m  Venusinus  arat  finem  sub  utnimque  colonus, 

A    ^sns  ad  hoc,  pulsis  (vetus  est  ut  fama)  Sabellis, 

Quo  ne  per  vacuum  Romano  incurreret  hostis : 

Sive  qnod  Appula  gens,  seu  quod  Lucanhi  bellum 

Incuteret  vlolenta.  Hor,  Sat,  II.  i.  34. 

H»c  ego  non  credam  Vennsina  digna  lucema  7    Jiiv,  Sat.  1. 51 . 
(i.  e,  study  and  satire,  such  as  Horace^s.) 

**  O  fons  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitro, 

Duld  digne  mero,  &c.  Hor,  Carm,  III.  xlil.  1. 

>» Venulus  Calydonia  regna, 

Peucetiosque  sinus,  Messapiaqne  arva  reUnquit 

Ovid,Met,Xiy.6lZ. 
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inhabited  by  the  Poediculi,  who  were  probably  lUyriaas.  Its  principal  towns 
were  Rhudise  Peucetiae  Andria\  Rubi*  Buxo;  Barium'*  Bari\  Egnatia  T, 
d'Sffnazioy  where  was  a  stone  said  to  possess  the  property  of  igniting  wood  that 
was  laid  on  it** ;  Gmmum  Grumo ;  Ferentom  Ferervsa ;  Acherontia  Acerenza,  a 
strong  fortress  taken  by  the  Romans ;  and  Bantia^  Bcuuif  between  which  and 
Venusia  the  brave  Marcellus  was  entrapped  in  an  ambuscade  by  Hannibal,  and 
killed ;  the  three  last  places  stood  at  the  foot  of  Vnltur  Mons. 

6.  Iaptgia  derived  its  name  from  lapyx,  son  of  Daedalus. 
It  was  inhabited  by  the  Calabri,  who  have  left  their  name  in 
the  modem  CalcLbria,  and  seem  to  have  stretched  along  the 
Eastern  coast,  as  far  as  Hydruntum  Otranto ;  by  the  Mes- 
sapiiy  who  inhabited  the  interior,  and  from  whom  the  whole  of 
lapygia  was  sometimes  called  Messapia ;  and  by  the  Salen- 
tini,  a  colony  of  Cretans**,  whose  situation  seems  to  have  been 
round  lapygium  Pr.  C.  di  Leuca :  the  name  of  the  latter 
■  people  is  also  used  to  denote  the  greater  part  of  lapygia.  The 
territory  of  the  lapyses  extended  once  beyond  Crotona,  but 
they  were  confined  afterwards  within  the  limits  assigned  to 
them  above.  On  the  Eastern  coast  of  lapygia,  were  Srundu- 
sium  Brindisi,  famed  for  its  harbour,  whence  was  an  easy 
passage  to  Greece** ;  on  being  taken  by  the  Romans,  it  was 
made  one  of  their  great  naval  stations ;  here  Virgil  died**,  and 
Pacuvius  was  bom :  Lupise  Lecce,  called  formerly  Sybaris : 


^  Mentioned  by  Horace ; 

Inde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimas,  utpote  long^m 

Carpentefl  iter,  ct  factum  cormptius  imbre.  Sat.  I.  v.  94. 

'1  Postera  tempestas  melior,  via  pejor,  ad  usqne 

Bar!  moenia  piscosi.  JETor.  Sat,  I.  v.  97. 

«  Plm.  II.  107. 
— — — ^—  Dein  Qnatia  lymphis 
Iratis  exstructa  dedit  risusque,  jocosque : 
Dum  flamm&  sine  thura  Uquescere  limine  sacro 
Persuadere  cupit :  Credat  Judceus  Apclla, 
Non  ego.  Hor,  Sat.  I.  v.  97. 

^  Mentioned  by  Horace ; 

minim  quod  foret  omnibus, 

Quicunque  celsae  nidum  Acherontia?, 
Saltusquc  Bantinos,  et  arvum 
Pingue  tenent  huroilis  Ferenti :  —  Carm.  III.  iv.  15. 

3*  Et  Salentinos  obsedit  milite  campos 
Lyctius  Idomeneus :  -^-~  Virg,  JEn,  III.  400. 

»»  Herodot.  IV.  99.— ^See  Lucan*s  description,  II.  610.— Ca)sar.  Bell.  Civ. 
XXIV.  XXV. 

^  Boseb.  Chron.  ct  Donat. 

It  was  at  Bruiiduslum  that  tlie  Commissioners  appointed  to  arrange  the  dlffei^ 
ences  between  Augustus  and  Marc  Antony  met.  Maecenas,  who  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  was  accompanied  by  Horace  upon  the  occasion.  The  5th  Satire 
of  the  1st  Book  of  Horace  is  an  humourous  description  of  the  joomey,  which 
ended  with  their  arrival  at  Brundusium : 

Bnindusium  longo  finis  chartccque  visque. 
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Rhudiae  Calabree  Struday  the  birth-place  of  Ennius'^ :  and 
Hydruntum  or  Hydrus  OtrantOj  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
some  Cretans.  This  last  was  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  Greece, 
which  induced  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  Varro,  Pompey's  lieu- 
tenant, to  think  of  joining  the  two  countries  by  abridge ;  the 
distance  from  Hydruntum  to  Acra  Ceraunia,  in  Epirus,  is 
thirty-eight  miles.  On  the  Western  coast  of  lapygia,  above 
lapygium  Pr.,  were  Callipolis  GaUipoli,  formerly  csmed  Anxa, 
a  Lacedsemonian  colony,  and  Tarentum  or  Taras  Taranto, 
giving  name  to  Tarentinus  Sinus  G,  of  Taranto ;  it  was  in- 
creased by  a  Lacedsemonian  colony^,  and  became  a  very 
great  and  flourishing  city ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Archytas 
the  philosopher,  and  of  Aristoxenus  the  musician :  Galae- 
SU6  fl.^,  called  also  Eurotas,  Galeasi,  flowed  into  its  harbour, 
and  near  its  banks  were  the  fruitful  hills  and  valhes  of 
Aulon**.    Between  Tarentum  and  Brundusium,  were  Hyria 

^  Ennius,  antiqua  Mesflapi  ab  origine  regis, 
Miscebat  primas  acies,  &c.  &c.  «  « 
•  •  •  •  •      hispida  teUas 

Miserunt  Calabri;  Rhudia  genueie  vetiuts : 
Nunc  RhadifB  solo  memorabile  nomen  almnno. 

8U,  Ital.  XII.  303,  et  teq. 

BnniiiB  emeruity  Calabris  in  montibna  ortm, 
Contigaus  poni,  Sdpio  magne,  tibl. 

OmdLd$Ar.Anulll.^^. 
Horace  (Carm.  IV.  vill.  90.)  speaks  of  the  Poems  of  Bonios  under  the  term 
'*  Cakbne  Pierides." 

^  Tendens  Venafranos  in  agros, 

Aut  Lacedsmonium  'nirentam.  Her.  Carm,  III.  ▼.  66. 


— — —  yentisque  &TentibU8  leqnor 
lYavigat  Ionium,  Lacodflomoniumque  Tarentum 

PrsBterit, Ovid  Met.  XV.  fiO. 

Hence  it  is  also  caUed  (Ebalia,  an  old  name  of  Laconia  : 
Namqne  sub  CEbalise  memini  me  turribus  altis, 
Qn^  niger  humcctat  flaventia  cnlta  Oalesus, 

Coryeium  vidisse  sencm : Virg.  Chorg,  IV.  126. 

In  the  time  of  Horace,  Tsrentum  had  degenerated  from  its  former  greatness,  and 
its  inhabitants  had  become  the  votaries  of  pleasure  and  licentiousness:  whence  the 
expressions  of"  molle"  and  "  imbelle  Tarentum,"  which  he  applies  to  it 
It  was  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of  Neptune ; 

tibi  defluat  aequo 

Ab  Jove,  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. 

Hot.  Carm,  I.  xxvlii.  28. 

Its  purple  dye  was  held  in  great  estimation : 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitate  veneno.  Id.  Epiit,  II.  i.  207. 

^  Dulce  pcllitis  ovlbus  Galcsi 
Fiumen,  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 

Rum  Phahmto.  Jd.  Carm,  II.  vi.  10. 

*  Ver  ubi  loogum,  tepidasquc  pnebet 
Jupiter  bruinas ;  et  amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimhm  Falemls 

Invidetuvis.  /({.  Il.vi.  18 
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Oria,  a  Cretan  city ;  and  Mandurise  Manduriuy  where  Archi- 
damiiSy  the  Spartan  king,  was  killed  in  a  battle,  whilst  assist- 
ing the  Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians. 

7.  LucANiA  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Silarus  fl.**  Sefe, 
by  the  Apennines,  and  by  Bradanus  fl.  Joradano,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Gr.  of  Taranto,  on  the  S.  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Cfrathis  fl.  Cratif  to  Laus  fl.  Lao,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Tuscan  Sea.  Towards  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Campania, 
Samnium,  and  Apulia ;  and  towards  the  S.  on  the  territory  of 
the  Bruttii :  it  contained  the  Basilicataj  tlie  major  part  of 
Prindpato  Citra,  and  a  small  portion  of  Calabria  Citra  ;  in 
all,  3.900  square  miles. 

8.  The  Southern  part  of  Italy  was  anciently  poss^essed  by  the  (Enotri,  who  arc 
said  by  some  to  have  obtained  their  name  from  CEnotrus,  a  Sabine  or  Latin  chief, 
or  from  GBnotrus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  who  leJ  a  colony  of  Arcadians  thither;  but 
by  others  from  iivoQ  the  Greek  word  for  toine:  they  were  probably  a  branch  of 
the  Northern  aborii^nal  inhabitants.  On  the  arrival  of  the  various  Greek  colonies 
on  their  coast,  the  (Enotri  were  compelled  to  retire  inland,  where  they  remained  till 
they  gave  place  to  the  Lucani,  of  Sainnitc  origin,  who,  descending  from  the  North, 
boldly  attacked  the  tottering  Greek  republics,  and  at  last  gained  complete  pos- 
session of  them. 

9.  One  of  the  principal  cities  on  the  Eastern  coast  of 
Lucania  was  Metapontum  Torre  di  Mare,  said  to  have  been 
originally  founded  by  some  Pylians,  on  their  return  from 
Troy,  but  it  was  afterwards  improved  and  colonized  by  the 
AchaBans ;  Pythagoras  lived  here  for  some  time,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  here:  it  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
Casuentus  fl.  Vasento,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and 
flows  into  the  G.  of  Taranto.  Farther  S.  lay  Heraclea  Poll- 
chorOf  where  the  congress  of  the  Greek  colonies  assembled  ; 
it  was  built  by  the  Tarentines,  at  the  mouth  of  Aciris  fl. 
Agri:  higher  up  this  river  was  Pandosia  Anglonay  where 
Pyrrhus  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans.  Siris 
SinnOy  at  the  mouth  of  a  coguominal  river  Sinno,  was  founded 
by  some  Trojans,  whom  an  Ionian  colony  afterwards  expelled, 
changing  the  name  of  the  town  to  Poliaeum ;  it  suffered  much 
in  a  subsequent  war  with  Metapontum  and  Sybaris,  and  be- 
came at  last  the  harbour  of  Heraclea.  Farther  S.  between 
the  rivers  Sybaris  Cochile,  and  Crathis  ^  Cratif  was  the  power- 

"  Est,  lucos  Silari  circa,  ilicibusque  vircntem 

Plurimus  Alburnum  voUtans, 7  Virg.  Georg,  III.  146. 

Its  waters  were  said  to  possess  the  property  of  incrusting  with  a  calcareous 
deposition  wood  or  twigs  thrown  into  them :  Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  580. 

3'  The  waters  of  which  were  said  to  turn  the  hair  of  those,  who  bathed  in  them, 
yellow: 

O  ^av^av  %airav  Trvpftalviav 

Kpa3if,  l^a^kaiQ  irtiyaici  rpk^tuv 

EvavSpov  r'  iX/Si^wi/  yav.  Eurip,  Troad,  224. 

Crathis 
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fill  and  luxurious  city  of  Sybaris  Sibari,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  colony  from  TrcEzene,  and  increased  after.wards 
by  the  Achaaans ;  the  Crotonians  destroyed  it  by  overwhelming 
it  with  the  waters  of  the  Crathis  ^^.  Some  years  after  this,  the 
Athenians  sent  a  band  of  Greeks  (amongst  whom  were  Hero- 
dotus ^  and  the  orator  Lysias),  who  built  a  city  more  inland, 
which  they  called  Thurii  Orio,  and  which,  in  after  times, 
when  it  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  received  the  name  of 
Ck)pia.  The  rivers  Sybaris  and  Crathis  are  small  and  insigni- 
ficant, and  both  enter  the  G.  of  Taranto ;  the  former  rises  in 
the  Southern  part  of  Lucania,  the  latter  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bruttii. 

10.  On  the  Western  coast  of  Lucania,  close  on  the  limits 
of  Campania,  stood  Pcestum  Pesto,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Posidonia,  and  giving  name  to  Sinus  Psestanus  or  Posido- 
niates  G.  of  Salerno ;  it  was  built  by  the  people  of  Sybaris, 
and  colonized  afterwards  by  the  Romans ;  it  was  famed  for 
its  roses,  which,  bloomed  twice  in  a  year*' :  near  it  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  landed,  and  defeated  the  Lucani  and  Samnites 
in  a  pitched  battle  ^.  Below  it  was  Velia  or  Elea  Castel  a 
Mare  delta  Brucaj  founded  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Ionia,  by 
whom  it  was  called  Hyele  ^ ;  it  was  the  country  of  Parme- 
nideSy  and  of  Zeno,  under  whose  auspices  a  school  of  philo- 
sophy was  founded  in  Elea,  the  disciples  of  which  were 
thence  called  the  Eleatic  sect.  Elea^  gave  name  to  Eleates, 
or  Veliensis  Sinus,  the  Southern  extremity  of  which  was  Pali- 
nurum  Pr.  C  Spartimento,  so  called  from  the  steersman  of 
iBneas,  who  perished  there*.     Pyxus  Policastro  was  built  by 

Crathi«,  et  hole  Sybaris  nostris  conteiminns  arvis, 

£lectro  similes  fkcinnt  auroquc  capillos.       Ornd.  Met.  XV.  315. 

Pliny  mentions,  that  the  hair  of  cattle  and  men  was  turned  white  by  the  waters 
of  the  Crathis :  XXXI.  8, 9. 

"  Strab.  VI.  p.  263.— Herod.  V.  44.  «  Strab.  p.  060. 

^  Forsitan  et  pingues  hortos  quoB  cura  colendi 
Omoret,  canerem,  biferique  rcsaria  Pcesti : — 

Virg.Qeorg.  IV.Ud. 
Lencosiamqne  petit,  tepidique  rosaria  Psesti. 

Ovid.  Met.  X\,70», 
Calthaque  Poestanas  vincet  odore  rosas.    Id.  ex  Pont.  II.  iy.  28. 
"  Liv.  VIII.  17.  ^  Herod.  1. 164,  et  teq. 

"  Horace  was  recommended  to  try  the  air  of  Vclia  for  a  disorder  in  his  eyes : 
Que  sit  hiems  Veils,  quod  Caelum,  Vala,  Salem!, 
Quorum  hominum  regio,  et  qualis  yia?  nam  mihi  Baias 
Musa  superyacuas  Antonius;  et  tamen  illis 

He  &cit  inyisum, EptMt,  I.  xv.  1. 

Virgil  (JEn.  VI.  866)  mentions  the  ^  portus  Velfaus." 
*  Et  statuent  tumulum,  et  tumulo  solennia  mittunt ; 
^temumque  locus  Palinuri  nomen  habebit.     Virg.  JEn.  VI.  381 . 
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a  colony  from  Messana,  and  subsequently  called  by  the  Romans 

Buxentum"*";  this  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  little  river 

Busento  Pyxus,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  town  was  situated. 

Laiis  Scalea  was  founded  by  the  Sybarites**,  at  the  mouth  of 

Laiis  fl.  La^y  which  flows  into  Laiis  Sinus,  G.  of  Policastro. 

11.  In  the  interiw  of  the  province,  towards  the  N.  lay  NumiBtro  Muro,  where 
HarceUns  defeated  Hannibal ;  Potentia  Potenza;  the  Campi  VetereB  Vietri,  where 
Tiberius  Gracchus  was  treacherously  slain ;  and  Cosllynum  Padula,  an  important 
city  on  the  banks  of  Tanager  fl.  Tanagro,  Tliis  river  is  a  tributary  of  the  Silams ; 
to  the  W.  of  it  were  AlbnrnusM.*'il Zfrwrno;  and  Calor  fl.  Co/ore,  which  also  joins 
the  Sihirus,  near  Templom  Jononis  Argivie  Cappa  SantOf  built  by  Jaaon  and  the 
Argonauts. 

12.  The  Bruttii. — ^The  territory  of  the  Bruttii  was  sepa- 
rated from  Liucania  on  the  N.  by  a  line  between  the  rivers 
Crathis  and  Laiis;  it  comprised  the  modern  provinces  of 
Calabria  Citra  and  Ultron,  excepting  a  small  tract  in  the  N. 
of  the  latter,  and  contained  about  3.400  square  miles. 

13.  The  Bruttii,  called  abo  Bratii  and  Brcttii,  were  said  to  be  runaway  slaves  and 
,  shepherds  of  the  Lucilnians,  who,  after  concealing  themselves  for  a  time,  became  at 

last  numerous  enough  to  attack  tlieir  ancestors  or  masters,  and  succeeded  at  length 
in  gaining  their  independence.  They  then  directed  their  arms  against  the  Qrcek 
colonies,  which,  from  various  causes,  were  in  a  declining  state ;  and  after  having 
mad^e  repeated  attacks  on  them  with  more  or  less  success,  (during  which  they  were 
at  one  time  opposed  by  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  whose  assistance  the  colonies  bad 
begged,)  they  became  masters  of  them,  and  solo  possessors  of  the  country  to  the 
S<mth  of  tiie  Crathis  and  Laiis.  Their  territory  is  sometimes  called  Bruttia  or 
Bmttium,  and  Bmttiorum  Ager.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  province  was  the 
district  of  Sila,  which  wa3  a  great  extent  of  forest  land  ^,  aboundiag  in  pitch  ^^ 
and  famed  for  its  wine;  its  name  is  still  preserved  in  Regia  Sila. 

^  Hie  et  pugnacis  laudavlt  tela  Salemi 
Falcatos  enses,  et  qus  Bnxentia  pubes 
Aptabat  dextris  irrass  robora  clave.  SU,  Ital.  VIII.  583. 

«  Herod.  VI.  21. 

*•  Est,  lucos  Silari  circa,  ilicibusque  virentem 

Plurimas  Albninum  volitans,  cni  nomen  asilo 

Romanum  est,  OBstron  Graii  vert6re  vocantes ; 

Aflper,  acerba  sonans ;  quo  tota  exterrita  sylvis 

Diffugiunt  armenta,  tant  mugitibus  sther 

Conciyisus,  sylvsque,  et  sicci  ripa  Tonagri. 

Virg.  Oeorg,  III.  146. 
^  Ac  velut  ingenti  Sil4,  summove  Tabumo, 

Cilm  duo  conversis  inimica  in  pnelia  tauri  ' 

Frontibus  incurrunt,  pavidi  cessere  magistri ; 

fltat  pecus  omne  metu  mutum,—  Id,  lEn,  XII.  716. 

VlrgO  proMbly  alludes  to  the  same  place,  when  he  says, 

Pftscitur  in  magn&  Sil^t  fonnosa  juvenca :—        Georg,  III.  219. 
which  is  in  all  probability  the  reading,  and  not  '^  sylv^." 

**  Which  Virgil  speaks  of  (Georg.  II.  438.)  as  «<  Narycia  pix,"  borrowing  the 
name  from  the  M^arycii  Locri,  who  settled  in  Bmttium : 

Et  juvat  uadantem  buxo  spectare  Cytonan, 
Naryciasque  picis  lucos : 

Plin.  XIV.  20. ;  and  most  probably  Cic.  Brut.  XX. 
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14.  On  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Bruttii,  were  HyUas  fl. 
Coseritty  at  one  time  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
Sybaris  and  Croton;  Traens  fl.  Trionto,  memorable  for  the 
bloody  defeat  wliich  the  Sybarites  received  there  from  the 
Crotonians,  a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of  their  city ; 
Cnmisa  Ciro,  called  afterwards  Patemum,  said  to  have  been 
founded  shortly  after  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Philoctetes '**,  whose 
tomb  was  there  shewn ;  Petilia  or  Petelia  Stroryoli,  likewise 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Philoctetes**,  famed  for  its  fidelity  to 
the  Romans,  and  for  sustaining  a  severe  siege  against  ELan- 
nibal :  to  the  W.  of  this  last  stood  Chone  Casabonay  belonging 
originally  to  the  Chones,  an  old  (Enotnan  tribe.  Farther  S. 
was  Croton  Cotrone,  built  by  the  Achaeans^'',  and  long  the 
residence  of  Pythagoras,  who  there  established  his  school"**; 
it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  physician  Democedes,  and  of 
Milo  the  wrestler:  the  state,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  in  Magna  GraBcia, 
and  alone  of  all  the  colonies  sent  out  from  Greece,  assisted  it 
when  invaded  by  the  Persians'*®.  Near  Lacinium  Pr.  C.  JVau, 
or  delle  Colonnej  stood  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia*",  in  honour 
of  whom  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  there  held 
an  annual  festival.  The  lapygum  tria  Promontoria  are 
now  called  C  delli  Cimitij  C.  Jiizzuto,  and  C.  delta  Castella : 


**  Tbv  S*  Ahapov  ri  ptXSrpa,  Kal  PpaxvirToKiQ 
Oivurpiag  yrjg  iccy yptyy  ptPpiOfitvov 
KpifH(T<Ta  ^irpov  OB^irai  fiiat^ovov.  Ijyeophr.  Oil. 

« hie  ma  dncte  MeUb<»i 

Panra  Philoctetie  sobnixa  Petelia  muro.        Virg,  JEn.  III.  402. 

^  Under  one  Myacelus,  or  Myscellus,  son  of  Alemon,  who  was  ordered  by 
Hercules  in  a  dream  to  leave  his  native  land,  though  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  his 
country.  Ovid  says  that  Myscelus  founded  Orotona  npoo  the  spot  where  Croton, 
an  ancient  hero,  had  been  buried,  and  named  the  town  from  him: 

Invenit  iEiarei  iatalia  fluminis  ora : 

Nee  procul  liinc  tumulum,  sub  quo  sacrata  Crotom's 

Ossa  te^bat  humus  ;-jnB8&4ue  ibi  moenia  territ 

Condidit,  et  nomen  tumulati  traxit  in  urbem. 

Talia  constabat  eert&  inimordia  fnak 

Esse  loci,  positseque  Italis  in  flnibiu  urbis.  Met.  XV.  54. 

«Strab.VI.  p.  263. 

Ylr  fuit  hie  ortu  Samius,  &c.  (Md,  Met.  XY.  60. 

«  Herod.  VIII.  47. 

*• AttoIUt  se  Diva  Ladnia  contr^, 

Canlonisque  arces,  et  navlfiragum  Scylacenm.  Virg.  JEn.  III.  552. 

prseterqne  Lacinia  templo 

Nobilitata  Beee^  Scylaceaque  litora  fertur.    (hnd.  Met,  XV.  701 . 

Hannibal  (according  to  Livy,  XXX.  21.)  did  not  respect  the  sanctity  of  this 
temple,  which  had  ever,  until  his  violation  of  it^  been  considered  a  safe  place  of 
refiige. 
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off  them,  some  authors  place  Ogygia  *^,  the  island  of  Calypso, 
where  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  Scylaceum,  called  formerly 
Scylletimn  Squillace,  was  founded  by  the  Athenians,  and  gave 
name  to  Sinus  Scylleticus,  now  known  as  the  G,  of  Squillace. 

15.  The  Isthmus  between  this  gulf  and  Sinus  Hipponiates  CqfS.Eufemiay^tA 
the  narrowest  part  of  Italy,  being  only  fifteen  Roman  miles  wide ;  Dionysius  the 
elder  attempted  to  fortify  it,  when  at  war  with  the  Lucani,  and  Hannibal  entrenched 
himself  there  against  th^  Romans. 

16.  Continuing  southwards,  we  arrive  atCaulon**  Castel 
Vetere,  built  by  the  Acheeans,  and  destroyed  by  Dionysius, 
who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse ;  it  was  situated  on 
Sagras  fl.  Alaro,  famed  for  the  defeat  of  the  Crotonians  by  the 
Locrians  ^'.  Locri  Paaliapoli  (whether  founded  by  the  Locri 
Ozolse,  or  Opuntii  *.^,  of  Greece,  uncertain)  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  Locri  Epizephyrii,  so  called  from  their  having  first  settled 
near  above  Zephyrium  Pr.  C.  JBrassano:  it  was  celebrated 
for  the  code  of  laws  which  Zaleucus  drew  up  for  the  Locrians, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  code  of  laws  com- 
mitted to  writing*^.  Orra,  or  Uria,  Biancho  Vecchioy  was 
another  city  of  the  Locri ;  near  it  was  Herculis  Pr.  C.  Sparti- 
vento,  already  noticed  as  one  of  the  Southernmost  promon- 
tories of  Italy. 

1 7.  On  the  Western  coast  of  the  Bruttii  was  Clampetia  Amantea.  A  little  to  the 
£.  of  it  lay  FondoBlsiMendicinOy  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  CEnotrian  kings,  and 
the  place  where  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  deceived  by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  met 
his  death  ^ ;  it  was  near  the  source  of  Acheron  fl.  Artante,  which  Joins  the  Crathis 
at  Consentia  Co«enza,  the  capital  of  the  Bruttii.  Lowerdown  tlie  coast,  was  Temesa^^ 


*'  Horn.  Od.  A.  S5. 

^^  linqnit  lapygiam,  Ifevisque  Amphlssia  remis 
Saxa  fiigit :  dextr&  prserupta  Cerannia  parte, 

Romechiumque  legit,  Caalonaque,  Naryciamque, 

Ovid,  Met.  XV.  705. 
^  Said  to  have  been  known  at  Olympia  the  day  on  which  it  occurred : 
Atqne  etiam  cum  ad  fluyium  Sagram  Crotoniatas  Locri  maximo  pnelio  devicis- 
sent,  eo  ipso  die  auditam  esse  earn  pugnam  ludis  Olympioe  roemoriiB  proditum  est. 

C%c.deNai.Deor,lU^. 

"  Virgil  calls  them  Narycii,from  Narycia  or  Naryx  a  town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
opposite  Eubcea: 

Hic  et  Narycii  posuemnt  moenia  Locri.  JEn.  III.  399. 

*»  ___  q\  Si  \ey6fitvot 

'E7r(2^e0vptO(  TrXtitriov  KtXvTM  AoKooi 

TovTovg  dk  irpiarovg  ^a<ri  xpyif^t^o^^t'ti  vofiotg 

TpavToieiv,  otg  ZoXcvKog  vvoOieOai  doKii,        Sq/ni,  Ch,  316. 

Pindar  (Olymp.  X.  17.  &  XI.  19.)  sounds  the  praises  of  the  Locrians  in  very 
honourable  strains. 

•«Liv.VIIL24. 

"  Evincitque  fretam,  Siculique  angusta  Pelori, 
HippotadfBqne  domos  regis,  Temesesqne  metella : — 

Ovid,  Ma,  XV.  707 


-  Temeseeaque  concrepat  iBra.     Id,  Fatt.  V .  441 
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Tone  dd  Piano  del  Casdle,  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Ausones,  but  colo- 
nized afterwards  by  the  iBtolians,  and  finally  by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Tempsa ; 
it  was  fiuncd  for  its  copper-works,  which  are,  however,  referred  by  some  to  a  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Cyprus^.  To  the  B.  of  it  was  Terina  Martorcmo,  founded  by 
theCrotonians,  and  destroyed  by  Hannibcd  ;  it  gave  name  to  Sinus  Terinanis  O,  of 
8.  ^ifemia.  This  gulf  was  also  called  Hipponiates  and  Vibonensis,from  Hipponium 
Monte  Leone f  which  was  founded  by  the  Locri  Epizephyrii,  and  destroyed  by  Diony- 
sius ;  it  was  subsequently  restored  under  Hannibal,  and  finally  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  who  called  it  Vibo  Yalentla.  The  Sinns  TerinsBus  was  also  called  Lame- 
ticQs,  from  Lametia  8,  Eufenwif  a  Crotonlan  colony.  Farther  S.  were  Medma,  or 
Uesma,  Metumo,  a  Locrian  colony ;  Metaurum  Giqja,  on  Bruttius  Sinus  O.  qf 
Oiqja ;  Mamertum  Oppido,  a  colony  of  the  Mamertini,  a  set  of  mercenary  soldiers, 
who  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily ;  Portus  Orestis  Porto  Ravaglioto,  where 
Orestes  is  said  to  have  landed  in  order  to  pnrify  himself  from  the  murders  he  had 
committed,  by  washing  in  seven  streams  there;  and  the  terrible  rock  of  Scylla^, 
with  a  cognominal  town  8cma,  a  little  W.  of  which  was  Caenys  Pr.  C,  del  Cavallo : 
this  promontory,  with  the  opposite  Pelorum  Pr.  C,  Peloro,  formed  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  St,  ofMetHruif  the  points  being  only  two  miles  and  a  half  apart.  To 
the  S.  of  this  was  Rhegium  Reggio,  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  vio- 
lent-bursting asunder  of  Italy  and  Sicily*'^;  it  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis, 
and  increas^  by  the  Zandians  and  Messenians :  it  gave  birth  to  many  eminent  men, 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  poet  Ibycus.  Leucopetra  Pr.  C  delV  Armi, 
has  ahready  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  Southernmost  points  of  Italy. 

18.  Via. — Before  entering  upon  the  description  of  the  Italian  Islands,  it  will  be 
found  usefhl  to  take  a  view  of  the  great  roads,  with  which  the  peninsula  of  Italy  was 
intersected  in  various  directions.  The  Via  Aurella,  made  by  the  consul  Aurelius, 
stretched  at  first  from  Rome  to  Pisas ;  it  was  afterwards  extended  by  JEmilius 
Scaums,  under  the  name  of  Via  ^Emilia,  to  Vada  Sabatia  and  Dertona,  and  finally 
continued  from  Vada  Sabatia  to  Arelate,  so  that  at  last  Via  Aurelia  was  the  name 
applied  to  the  whole  road  between  Rome  and  Arelate.  Another  branch  of  the 
Via  Aurelia  is  also  supposed  to  have  led  from  Pis»  to  Mutina. — ^The  Via  Post- 
humia  extended  from  Genua,  through  Dertona  to  Cremona,  Mantua,  and  Verona, 
and  perhaps  forther. — ^The  Via  .Emilia  was  made  by  the  consul  .£milius  Lepi- 
dus,  originally  from  Arimlnum  to  Bononla;  but  it  was  afterwards  continued 
through  Placcntia  to  Mediolanum,  thence  to  Verona,  and  through  Patavium 
to  AquUeia. — ^The  Via  Claudia,  or  Clodia,  separated  from  the  Flaminia  not  far 
from  the  Pons  Milvius,  to  the  North  of  Rome,  and  passing  the  Western  side 


*•  Nvv  S*  wh  ^iv  v^i  KarriXvBov  rji*  trdpotat, 

nXictfv  ivi  olvoira  tcovtov  iir*  dWoOpdovc  dvOpiaxovQ, 
'Ec  Ttfiiofiv  fi€Td  x<i^K0V  dyu  S*  oiBiava  oiSfipov, 

Horn.  Od,  A.  182. 

^  HomeT(Od.  H.  73.)  describes  the  inaccessible  rock,  and  the  cave  of  Scylla  below. 
At  Scyllam  csecis  cohibet  spelunca  latebris, 
Ora  exsertantem,  et  naves  in  saxa  trahentem.  Virg,  Mn,  ill.  424. 

Et  vobis  alii  ventorum  prselia  narrent ; 
Quas  Scylla  infestet,  qnasve  Charybdis  aquas : — 

Ovid.  Amor,  II.  xi.  18. 

••  From''pif<rffw^on^o.  ^ 

Hffic  loca,  vi  quondam,  et  vast^  convolsa  niin& 

(Tantilim  sevi  longinqua  valet  motare  vetustas) 

Dissilnisse  ferunt :  ciim  protiniis  ntraque  tellua 

Una  foret :  vcnit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undis 

Hesperium  Siculo  latus  abscldit,  arvaqne  et  urbes 

Litore  diductas  angusto  iuterluit  U3stu.  Virg,  JEn.  III.  414. 

Zancle  qnoquc  juncta  fuisse 

Dictnr  Italia3 :  donee  confinia  pontus 

Abstttlit ;  et  mediii  tcUurem  reppulit  undi\.    Ovid.  Met,  XV.  290. 
U 
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of  Sabatinus  Lacns,  through  Fomm  Clodii,  Rosellae,  Sena  JalU,  Fl0rentia,a]id  Laca, 
joined  the  Via  Aurelia  at  Luna. — ^The  Via  Cassia  branched  off  from  the  Clodia  about 
six  miles  to  the  N.  of  Rome,  and  passing  through  Veii,  Vulsinii,  Clusium,  and 
Arretium,  rejoined  the  Clodia  at  Florentia«— The  Via  Portuensis  led  from  Home  to 
Portus  Augusti. — ^I^e  Via  Amerina  separated  from  the  Cassia  at  Baccaase,  and 
passed  tlirough  Ameria,  whence  it  obtained  its  name;  it  probably  alsopassed  through 
Tuder  and  Penisia,  and  re-jomed  the  Via  Cassia  at  Clusium. — ^The  Via  Flaminia'^ 
was  constructed  by  C.  Flaminius  tlie  Censor,  B.  c.  321,  and  extended  originally  only 
as  far  as  Naniia ;  here  it  divided,  one  branch  passmg  throng  Carsube,  the  other 
tlirougli  Spoletium,  and  both  joined  at  Fulginia.  Hence  it  continued  to  Nuceria, 
wlicre  it  separated  again ;  one  road  passing  through  Septempeda,  Ancona,  and 
along  the  coast  of  the  Uadriatic  as  for  as  Fanum  Fortuns,  where  it  was  re-joined 
by  the  other  branch,  which  had  passed  through  Helvillum  and  the  Petra  Pertnsa : 
from  Fanum  Fortunes  the  Via  Flaminia  passed  on  to  Aiiminum.  The  load,  which 
followed  the  coast  from  Ancona  to  Ortona,  and  thence  through  Larinnm,  81poB- 
turn,  and  Barium  to  Brundusium,  seems  also  at  one  time  to  have  home  the  name 
of  Via  Flaminia.  There  is  likewise  thought  to  have  been  another  Via  FUminia, 
constructed  by  C.  Flaminius  Nepos  the  Consul ;  it  led  from  Arretium  to  Arimlnnm. — 
Tiie  Via  Sahuria'^^,  so  called  from  the  Sabini  using  it  to  import  salt  into  theur  country 
from  tlie  sea,  led  from  Rome  through  Eretum,  Reate,  and  Ascnlum  Picenum,  to 
Forum  Truentinorum,  where  it  divided,  one  branch  passfaig  Northward  to  Ancona, 
tlie  otlier  Southward  to  Hadria. — ^The  Via  Nomentana,  so  called  from  Nomoitirai, 
tlirough  which  it  passed,  went  from  Rome,  and  joined  the  Via  Salaria  at  Eretum: 
it  was  at  first  called  Via  Ficulensis,  from  its  passing  through  the  ancient  city  of 
Ficulea. — ^Thc  Via  Sublacensis  obtained  its  name  from  its  passing  through  Subla- 
queum ;  it  branched  off  from  the  Via  Valeria  at  Laminm,  and  probably  re-joined  it 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  Marrubium. — ^The  ViaTiburtina  led  from  Rome  to  Tibur. — ^Tbc 
Via  Valeria,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Censor  M.Valerius  Maximns, 
commenced  at  Tlbur,  and  passed  through  Corfinium  and  Teate  Marrucinorum  to 
Iladra  in  Picenum. — The  Via  Osticnsis  led  from  Rome  to  Ostia. — ^Tlie  Via  Lauren- 
tina  led  from  Rome  to  Laurontum. — ^The  Via  Ardeatina  led  from  Rome  to  Ardea. — 
Tbo  Via  Soveriana  led  from  Ostia  along  tlic  coast  to  Tarracina,  where  it  joined  iha 
Via  Appia. — ^TlieVia  Appia^,  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  ReginaViarum,  was  made 
by  the  censor  Appius  Ccecus,  b.  c.  312,  and  originally  carried  only  as  far  as  Capua, 
passing  through  Aricia,  Tarracma,  and  Sinuessa.  From  Capua  it  was  afterwards 
continued  to  Bcnevcntum,and  finally  to  Brundusium :  at  Beneventum  it  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  of  whicli  passed  through  Venusia  and  Tarentum  to  Brundusium, 
the  other,  or  more  Northern  one,  led  through  Equus  Tuticus,  Canusium,  and  Egnatia, 
whicli  city  communicated  to  the  latter  road  the  name  of  Via  Egnatia. — Hie  V^ia  La- 
tina  commenced  at  Rome,  and  passing  through  Tusculum,  Anagnia,  Venafrum,  and 
Teanum  Sidicinum,  joined  the  Via  Appia  atCasilinum  near  Capua. — ^Tbe  Via  Labi- 
cana,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Labicum  through  which  it  passed,  led  frtnn  Rome, 
and  joined  the  Via  Latina  at  the  station  Ad  Pictas  between  Praeneste  and  Algidum. 
— ^llic  Via  Prsenestina  led  from  Rome,  through  Prsneste,  whence  its  name,  and 
joined  Uie  Via  Latina  at  the  station  Compitum  Anagnimim  near  Anagnty, — ^xbe  Via 
CoUatina  led  from  Rome  to  CoUatia. — ^Tlie  Via  PuteoUna  seems  to  have  been  the 

^'  It  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal^ 

■  dum  pervolat  axe  citato 

Flaminiam; Sat,  I.  61. 


•  Experiar,  quid  concedatur  in  iUos, 


Quorum  Flaminia  tegitor  cinis,  atqne  JLatina.  Ici.  1. 1 7 1 . 

•»  Liv.  VII.  9. 

^  Arat  Falcmi  mille  fundi  jugera  j 

Et  Appiam  mannis  terit ; ■  //or.  Epod.  IV.  1 4. 

Hoc  iter  ignavi  divisimus,  altius  ac  nos 

Prfficinctis  unum :  minus  est  gravis  Appia  tardls.  LL  Sat,  1 .  v.  (». 

Nee  magis  est  curvis  Appia  trita  rotis ;  — 

Ovul,  ex  Pant.  II.  vii.  44. 
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iMd  from  CoauB  to  Neapolis,  ptMiag  through  PuteolL-^The  Via  Domitiana,  so 
ealled  from  Domitiaiiy  who  oonBtnicted  it,  led  from  Sinaessa  to  Cumae. — The  Viae 
Coosiilares  led  from  Capua  to  Cimue  aad  Poteoli ;  one  of  them  was  called  Via  Cam- 
pona. — ^The  Via  Numieia",  or  Minncia,  appears  to  have  been  a  connecting  road 
between  the  Via  Valeria  and  Aqailb :  it  quitted  the  former  at  Corfinium,  and  ran 
throagh  BoTianun ;  Equns  TnticuB;  past  Amsancti  Vallis,  near  which  it  crossed 
the  Via  Appla;  Honoratianum,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Compsa ;  Venusia, 
where  it  Joined  the  Via  Appia;  Potentla;  and  Nemlum;  which  hist  station  was 
on  the  Via  Aquilia. — The  Via  Hadriana,  constructed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  com- 
meaoed  at  ICintnrns^  and  ran  Eastward  to  Teannm  Sidicinum,  thus  connecting  the 
Via  Appia  with  the  Via  Latina.-^The  Via  Aquilia,  constructed  by  M.  Aquilius  Gal- 
Ins,  the  procoosulj  branched  off  from  the  Via  Appia  at  Calatia,  passed  through 
Salermim,  the  midst  of  Lucania  and  Bruttia,  and  terminated  at  Rhegfum. — ^The 
Via  Trajaaa,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  having  been  repaired  by  Tnyan,  was 
also  a  branch  of  tlie  Appia,  leading  probably  from  Tarentom  along  the  Eastern 
coast  of  Lucania  and  Bruttia  to  Rhegium. 

19.  SiciLiA,  separated  from  Italy  by  the  Fretum  Etruscum, 
ot  Siculum,  St.  ofMessinGy  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  been  once  joined  to  it;  it  contains,  including  the  iEolian 
Is.,  7,900  square  miles. 

20.  The  Cyclopes  "  and  Lsstrygones'"  were  said  to  have  been  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island^.  It  was  formerly  called  Sicanla,  from  the  Sicani,  who  passed 
into  itfirom  Italy,  and  afterwards  Sicilia  fW)m  the  Siculi,  who  also  crossed  over  from 
the  main  land,  and  drove  the  Sicani  to  the  Western  extremity  of  the  island ;  the 
latter  people,  however,  are  said  by  some  to  have  retreated  from  the  desohiting  onp- 
tions  of  £tna  farther  into  the  interior.  The  Elymi  once  dwelled  in  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  island ;  the  Sicani,  and  some  wandering  bands  of  Trojans  and  Achssans 
are  supposed  to  have  been  included  under  this  name^.  Sicily  was  likewise  called, 
at  a  very  early  period,  Trinaeria  and  Triquetia,  owing  to  its  triangular  shape®,  and 
Frovinda  Suburbana  by  the  Romans,  from  its  vicinity  to  Italy :  owing  to  its  great 


^  There  is  reason  to  suppose  this  the  Via  Numicia  mentioned  by  Horace : 
Brundusium  Namlci  melius  via  ducat,  an  Appt. 

Split,  I.  xviii.  20. 

^  Homer  (Od.  1. 105.)  gives  a  description  of  their  mode  of  life. ^Virg.  JEn, 

III.  643. 

«  Hom.  Od.  K.  S2. 119. 

«  Thucyd.  VI.  2. Sil.  Ital.  XIV.  33. 

**  Miscucrunt  Phrygiam  prolem  Trojanns  Acestes, 
Trojanusqne  Helymus,  structis  qui,  pul>e  secuta, 
In  longum  ex  sese  donarunt  nomina  maris.      Sil.  Ital.  XIV.  45. 
^  Thucydides,  in  the  chapter  referred  to  in  note  67,  says  it  was  so  called  before 
the  Sicani  came  over  into  the  island. 

Terra  tribus  scopulis  vastum  procurrit  in  aequor 

Trinacris ;  k  positn  nomen  adepta  loci.     Ovid,  Fast.  IV.  419. 
Insula  qnem  Triquetris  terrarnm  gessit  in  oris : 
Quam  finitans  circum  magnis  anfractibus  lequor 
Ionium  glaucis  aspergit  Tims  ab  undis 
Angnstoque  fretu  rapidum  mare  dividit  undls 
Italin  terrai  eras  a  finibos  ejus.  Zueret.  I.  718. 

Militibns  promissa  TriquetrA 

Prsedia CiDsar ;  an  est  Ital&tellure  daturas?    Hor.Sat.U.yl6o. 

Homer  calls  It  Optvaicctr,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  according  to  tlie  Scholiast : 
'OTTiroTt  Si)  frpSn-Qv  irikdcnq  liffpyia  vt}a 
^{HvaKiy  vfi^^ff  vpo^vywv  louSka  vSvrov  Od.  A.  106. 
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fertility  ^,  it  has  been  styled  the  granary  of  the  Romans.  It  received  at  Tarions 
times  Phcenician  and  Greek  colonies ;  the  Carthaginians  afterwacds  held  it  In 
subjection,  but  Uiey  in  their  turn  were  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Romans. 

21.  The  three  great  promontories  of  Sicily  are  Pelorum 
Pr/*  PehrOf  the  North  Eastern  extremity,  which  is  said  to 
have  obtained  its  name  from  Pelonis,  Hannibal's  pilot,  whom 
he  there  murdered,  from  an  idea  that  he  had  deceived  him ;  on 
this  cape  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Neptune,  fabled  to  have 
been  built  by  Orion :  Pachynum  Pr.^*  C.  Passaro,  the  South 
Eastern,  and  Lilybaeum  Pr."  C  J9oe,  the  Western  extremity : 
from  the  last  mentioned  the  nearest  point  of  Africa,  C  Bon, 
.  is  distant  80  miles,  and  the  nearest  point  of  Sardinia  155. 
The  great  range  of  mountains,  which  extends  through  the 
whole  length  of  Sicily,  anciently  bore  several  names.  Neap 
Pelorum  rr.  it  was  called  Pelonas  M.  Spreverio:  farther  W. 
it  bore  the  name  of  Hereei  Montes  Madoniaf  which  were 
understood  as  extending  to  the  source  of  Gelas  fl. ;  then  fol- 
lowed Nebrodes''*,  or  Maro  M.  Madoniay  which  name  was,  in 
a  general  way,  applied  to  the  whole  chain  as  far  Eastward  as 
^tna,  though  it  was  sometimes  confined  to  that  part  of  it 
in  which  are  the  springs  of  the  two  rivers  Himei*a :  Gremelli 
M».  Meky  and  Cratas  M.  Madoniay  were  the  two  farthest 
to  the  West.  In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  island,  connected 
with  the  main  ridge  by  a  spur,   is  the  volcano  of  ^tna^* 


f^  MTience  Ovid  calls  it, 

Grata  domus  Cereri. FoMt,  IV.  421. 

^'  Ast,  nbi  digressnm  Siculae  to  admoyerit  ore 
Yentus,  et  ang^sti  rarescent  clanstra  Pelori ; 
Leva  tibi  tellus,  et  longo  Isra  petantor 

iEquora  circuitu : —  Virg,  JEn,  III.  411. 

The  promontories  are  mentioned  together  by  Ovid : 

intrant 
Sicaniam.    Tribus  hec  excnrrit  in  asquora  Unguis. 
£  quibns  Imbriferos  obversa  Pachynos  ad  Austros: 
Mollibus  expositum  Zephyris  LUyboeon :  at  Arcton 
^qnoris  cxpcrtcm  spectat  Boreanqne  Peloros.    Met,  XIII.  723. 
Jamque  Peloriaden,  Lilybsaque,  Jamqne  Pachynon    . 

Lustrarat,  terra  comua  prima  sua?.  Id.  Fast.  IV.  479. 

'«  Pr»stat  Trinacrii  metas  lustrare  Pachyni 
Ccssantem,  longos  et  circumflectere  cursus, — 

Virg.  JEn.  III.  429. 
Hinc  altas  cantes  projectaque  saxa  Pachyni 
Radimus,—  Id.  099. 

^^  Et  vada  dura  lego  saxis  lilybeia  csecis.  Id.  70G. 

■'^  Nebrodes  Remini  nutrit  divortia  fontis, 

Quo mons  Sicania  non  snrgit  ditior  nmbne.  SU.  Itdl.  XIV.  286. 
'* horrific  is  juxti  tonat  yEtna  minis: 

Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  aethera  nubem, 

Turbine  fnmantem  piceo  et  candente  favill& : 
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Etna^  or  Gibello^  the  fabled  forge  of  Vulcan,  who  had  a 
temple  on  the  mountain^  and  the  residence  of  the  Cyclopes ; 
it  is  10,940  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  giant 
Typhoeus  was  said  to  be  buried  under  Sicily,  his  hands  cwging 
kept  down  by  the  promontories  Pelorum  and  Pachynum,  his 
feet  by  Lilybaeum,  whilst  Mtno,  pressed  upon  his  head'®. 

Attollitque  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit: 
Interdum  scopulos  avolsaque  viscera  montU 
Erigit  eructans,  liquefiictaque  saxa  sab  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomeiat,  fundoque  exsestnat  imo. 

Virg.JEn,llLb7l, 

— — — ovirSrt  Sovvov  aKovaav 

'AKfjLovo^  i^x4<''<ivroc  iiri  fitya,  vovXv  r*  ditfia 
^vffatav,  avrSiv  rt  fiapiiv  urSvov.    Ave  yAp  Alrvti, 
At)c  H  Tptvacptf},  XiKavwv  tSo^,  aOe  ^e  yttrtav 
'iToXiri'  fttyaXtiv  Sk  j3oi)v  Ini  Kvpv^c  iwriu 

Callim,  Hymn,  in  Dton.  54. 

— _ ardeo 

Quantum  neque  atro  delibutus  Hercules 

Nessi  cruore,  nee  Sican&  fervida 

Furens  in  JEtak  flamma : Hor.  JSpod,  XVIL  33. 

7*  Dextra  sed  Ausonio  manus  est  suljecta  Peloro, 
LffiTa,  Pachyne,  tibi:  lilybaeo  crura  premuntur: 
Degravat  iEtna  caput :  sub  qua  resupinus  arenas 
BJectat,  flammamque  fero  vomit  ore  Typhoeus. 

Ovid,  Met  V.  360. 
Kai  vvv  dxpciov  cai  irap^opov  Hftac 
Keirai  ffrtvuirov  irXtiffiov  BaXairaiov 
'Iiro^ftfvoc  piZaitriv  Airvalat^  ^iro' 
Kopv^aTc  ^  Iv  aKoaiQ  Hutvo^  fivdpoKTvirii 
"H^iirroc,  iv9tv  iicpayi|ffovroi  vort  . 
Uoraftoi  irvpoc  Sdnrovn^  Aypiaic  yvd9oic 
T^C  KaWiKaoirov  SiccXtac  Xcvpoi^c  yvac* 
ToUvSi  Tv^wc  iKavaZivti  x^^^"*^ 
Ocpicotc  hirX^ffrov  piXttri  irvpirvoov  ZaXriQ, 
Kacirep  Ktpavvif  Zt}v6c  rivOpaKiafiivoQ,      JEtehyl,  Prom,  363. 

Virgil  places  Enceladus  under  £tna: 

Fama  est,  Enceladi  semiustum  fulmlne  corpus 

Urgeri  mole  hkc,  ingentemque  insuper  ^tnarn 

Impositam,  rupUs  flammam  exspirarc  caminls ; 

£t,  fessum  quotles  mutat  latus,  intrcmere  omncm 

Murmure  Trinacriam,  et  coelum  snbtexere  fumo.    ^n.  1 1 1 .  578. 

And  l^phoeus  under  Inarime  -,  JBn.  IX.  716. 

Callimachus  places  Briareus  under  ^tna : 

*Qq  ^  biroT*  AiTPaiov  6pioQ  irvpi  rv^ofuvoio 

Setovrai  fivx^  frdvra,  KarovSaioio  yiyavroQ 

Ei'c  tTipfiv  Bpiapiio^  kiraifiida  mi^vfilvoto, 

OipfiavffTpai  Tt  ppkfiovffiv,  vtpi*  'H^aiffroio  wvpaypi/c 

'Bpya  &'  ofiov,  K,r.X,  Hymn,  in  Del,  14t< 

Horace  speaks  of  the  fabled  punishment,  but  docs  not  specify  the  name  of  tiie 
giant : 

Injecta  monstris  terra  dolet  suis ; 
Moeretque  partus  fuli^ine  luridum 
MIssos  ad  Orcum :  nee  peredit 
Impositam  celer  ignis  £tnam : —  Carm,  III.  iv.  73. 
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122.  The  principal  river  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Sicily  is  tlie  Symsethas ""  Giaretia^ 
tributary  to  wbicli  are  tlie  Cyamosoms^c^riaTio,  and  the  holy  Chrysas  IHtimno: 
to  the  S.  of  the  latter  are  the  fertile  Plains  qfCataTua,  axicienHy  called  Campi  Le- 
ontini^'^yor  Lffistrygonli,  from  the  adjacent  city  Leontini,and  fhnn  their  having  been 
the  residence  of  the  gigantic  Liestrygonian  cannibals.  In  the  southem  part  of  the 
island  arc  Himcra  fl.  SaUo,  which  has  obtained  its  modem  name  firom  certain  salt 
springs  flowing  into  it,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  some  of  Agatfaoelcs' thirsty  soldiers ; 
Halycus  fl.  Platani;  and  Hypsafl.^  Beliei:  Crimisos  fL^  BtieideMtro,  near  which 
Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  is  a  tributary  of  the  last  river.  The  only  river 
of  consequence  in  the  northern  part  of  Sicily  is  the  Himera®*  Fiume  Grande,  which 
flows  from  the  M*.  Nebrodes  into  the  ^olian  sea;  both  it  and  the  Halycus  Platani^ 
were  frequently  mentioned  in  the  articlesofpaciflcation between  the  Syracusans  and 
CarthaginiaDs,  as  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  latter  people.  Theancients  lancied, 
that  both  this  Himera,  and  the  one  mentioned  above  in  the  southern  part  of  Sicily, 
flowed  from  the  same  source,  and  divided  the  island  as  it  were  into  two  unequal  parts. 

23.  In  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Sicily  was  Messana® 
Messina^  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Euemerus;  fix)m  its 
resemblance  to  a  sickle^  it  was  called  Zancte,  before  the  Mes- 
senians  from  the  Peloponnesus  settled  there,  and  sometimes 
Mamertina,  in  consequence  of  the  Mamertini  having  seized 
upon  it  by  surprise.     Off  it  is  the  terriWe  whirlpool  Charybdis** 


^  Quaque  Symsetheas  accipit  eqnor  aqoas, 

Ovid,Pait,lV.412. 

Acis,  the  favoured  lover  of  Galatea,  was  son  of  Symflethisy  the  n3^ph  of  this 
river,  and  is  on  that  account  called  "  Symoithlus  heros  "  by  Ovid  (Met.  XIII.  879). 

^^  Prima  Lcontinos  vastarunt  prtelia  campos, 
Regnatam  diro  quondam  Lcestrygone  ternim. 

^.Jeai.  XIV.  13a. 

'^  Necnon  qui  potant  Hypsamque  Alabimquc  sonoros, 

Xrf.XIV.227. 

^  The  god  of  this  river  waa  the  reputed  father  of  Acestes,  of  whom  Virgil  says, 

Troia  Crimiso  conceptum  flumlne  mater 

Quam  genuit.  ^Sn.  V.  38. 

®*  'I/ifpa  dv^  vdaTOC  fiiiTu  yaXa' « — 

Theocr.IdyLy.l24. 

X*  wf  opog  dfitptroXelrOf  kcu  utg  ^pvec  civt6v  l^pijvf i'v, 
*\fiipa  aiTi  jivovTi  wap*  ox^aitrtv  vorafiolo.  Id,  VII.  75. 


1 qua  mergitur  Himera  ponto 

^olio :  nam  dividuas  se  scindit  in  oraa ; 

Nee  minus  occasus  petit  incita^  quam  petit  ortus. 

5i;./ifa/.XIV.233. 

^^  Incumbens  Messana  freto,  minlmumque  revulsa 
Discreta  Italia,  atque  Osco  memorabilis  ortu.         Id.  XIV.  ISH. 

Liquerat  et  ZaDclen,  adversaque  monia  lUiegt, 

Omd.Met.XVf.b. 

^  Qoique  locus  curvse  nomina  fiilcis  habet:  — 

Irf.  J7aK.IV.474. 

««  Eflugit  et  Syrtes,  et  te,  Zanclaia  Charybdi ;  —         Id.  IV.  490. 


me  Zanclsea  Charybdls 


Devoret,  atque  suis  ad  Stj-ga  mittat  aquis :  — 

Id.  Trist.  V.  ii.  73. 
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GatofarOy  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Ulysses'  fleet*^;  it  appears 
to  be  an  agitated  water,  circling  in  quick  eddies,  and  is  probably 
caused  by  the  meeting  of  the  lateral,  with  the  main,  current. 
Farther  S.  were  Tauromenium^  Taormina,  the  birth-place  of 
the  histoirian  Timseus ;  Naxus  Castel  Schiso,  founded  by  the 
Chalcidians,  but  destroyed  by  Dionysius;  Acis  fl.®'  /act,  where 
Acis  was  changed  into  a  stream,  after  having  been  crushed  to 
death  by  Polyphemus*;  and  Catana  Catania^  built  by  the 
Chalcichans^;  to  the  West  of  this  last  was  CenturipaB^  Cen- 
torbif  an  ancient  city  of  the  Siculi.  Below  these  layJLeontini  ®^ 
Lentinij  built  by  the  Chalcidians,  and  giving  name  to  Leontinus 
Sinus  (?.  of  Catania]  and  Megara**  Hyblsea  Melilla,  famed 
for  its  bees  and  honey,  and  called  anciently  Hybla^^;  it  took 
the  name  of  Megara  from  some  Megareans  who  settled  there. 

"*  T^  d*  Ciro  tia  Xapvpdig  dvappoipdtX  /icXav  vSojp' 

TplQftkv  ydp  r  dvif\(Siv  W  ^fJiaTiy  r  p  i  q  d*  dvapoiphi 
Afivov,  K.  r.  X.  Hofn,  Od,  M.  104. 

See  Folybias  (XXXIV.  3),  who  says  rp«c  »  either  an  error  of  the  manuscripts 
or  the  author,  for  Slg,  as  the  current  changes  its  direction  only  ttcice  in  the  day, 
or  every  six  hours. — ^Virgil  follows  Homer : 

Dcxtrum  Scylla  latus,  laevum  implacata  Charybdis 

Obsidet:  atqae  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vastos 

Sorbet  in  abmptum  ductus,  rursusquc  sub  auras 

Erigit  altenioe,  et  sidera  yerberat  und&.  JSn.  III. 420. 

*  Ilimeraqne,  et  Didymen,  Acragantaque,  Tauromenonquc ;  •— 

Ovid,  Fast.  IV.  476. 
Tauromenitana  cemunt  de  sedc  Charybdim.    Sil,  Ital.  XIV.  256. 

87 et  ripas,  herbifer  Aci,  tuas :—     Omd,  Fait.  IV.  468. 

«»  See  the  story  told  by  Ovid  (Met.  XIII.  750),  wliich  he  thus  closes: 

sed  sic  quoque  erat  tamen  Acis  in  amnem 

Versus :  et  antiquum  tenuerunt  flumina  nomen.  v.  806. 

Ovh*  Airvac  (ricoirucv,  ov5' '  kKidog  Itpbv  dStop, 

Theocr.IdyL  LOO. 

^  Turn  Catane,  nimium  ardenti  vicina  Typhoeo,  — 

.Si/. /to?.  XIV.  106. 

^  Necnon  altus  Eryx,  nccnon  et  vertice  celso 

Ccnturipa,  —  Id.  XIV.  204. 

^'  Jamque  Leontinos  Amenanaque  flumina  cursn 

Pneterit,  et  ripas,  herbifer  Aci,  tuas  j  —    Otid,  Fast,  IV.  467. 

"»  Liqnerat  Ortygien,  Megareaque,  Pantagienque,  —    Id,  IV.  471. 

"  Hinc  tibi,  qua  semper  vicino  ab  limite  sepes 
Hyblcis  apibus  florem  depasta  salicti, 
Sspe  levl  somnum  suadebit  inire  susurro.  Virg,  EcU  1. 55. 

■        thymo  mihi  dulcior  HyblB,— 

Id.  VII.  37. 

Florida  qiiam  multas  Hybla  tuetur  apes ;  — 

Ovid.  Triit.  V.  vL  38. 

Turn,  quie  nectareis  vocnt  ad  certamen  Ilymetton, 

Audax  Ilybia,  favis, SU.  Itai.  XIV.  200. 
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Farther  S.  on  the  coast  was  Syracusae^  Syractisey  the  most 
considerable  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  founded  b.  c.  732,  by  a 
Corinthian  colony  under  Archias,  in  conjunction  with  some 
Dorians®' ;  its  name  was  originally  derived  from  the  marsh 
Syraco,  now  known  as  //  Pantano,  and  lying  along  the  right 
bank  of  Anapus  fl."®  Alfeo.  The  colonists  settled  at  first  in 
the  island  Omothermon,  which  they  named  Ortygia**'  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  quail;  it  was  also  simply  called  Nasos. 
The  city  soon  extended  beyond  the  narrow  channel  which 
separated  the  island  from  the  main  land,  and  Acradina,  ex- 
tending far  to  the  Northward,  formed  its  second  portion ;  near 
the  Umits  of  these  two  divisions  of  the  city,  which  always 
remained  the  most  important  and  splendid  of  the  whole,  there 
was  an  altar  erected  to  Concord.  Tycha,  to  the  W.  of  Acra- 
dina, was  shortly  afterwards  added  to  the  city,  which  was 
subsequently  increased  by  Neapolis  to  the  S.  of  Tycha,  and 
W.  of  Acradina.  From  these  four  divisions  the  city  was  some- 
times called  Tetrapohs :  when  Dionysius  enclosed  Epipolae, 
which  lay  to  the  extreme  West,  it  was  called  Pentapolis,  but 
the  last  mentioned  district  was  not  occupied  by  haoitations. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  city"*  which  then  existed  in 
the  world.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were  wealthy  and  power- 
ful ;  though  subject  to  tyrants,  and  possessing  a  very  circum- 
scribed territory,  they  extended  their  influence  and  renown 
over  the  councils  ana  enterprises  of  many  dependent  states. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  under  the  consul  Marcellus, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  b.  c.  212.     Of  this  city  were 

'^  Ipsa  SyracussB  patnlos  nrbs  inclata  muros 
Milite  conlecto  variisqne  impleyerat  armis.    SU>  Ital,  XrV.277. 

^  Thttcyd.  VI.  3.— Steph.  Byzant.  in  voc 

"  Pneterit  et  Cyanen,  et  fontem  lenis  Anapi ;  — 

Ovid.  Fast.lY. 409. 
Qoaque  Buis  Cyanen  miscet  AnapnB  aquis. 

Id.  ex  Pont.  II.  x.  S6. 

^  Sicanio  preetenta  sinu  jacet  insnla  contra 
Plemmyrlum  nndosum :  nomen  dixere  priores 
Ortygiam.  Virg.  JEn.  III.  604. 

Epicydes  ab  Insula,  quam  ipse  Nason  vocant,  citato  profectus  agmine,  &e. 

Uv.  XXV.  24, 
'Afiirveviia  (nfivbv  'AXtftfov, 
KXiivav  ^vpaKotTffav  daXoQ,  'Oprvyla, 

Akuviov  'ApTBftt^OC, 

AaXov  Kaeiyvrira*  Pind.Neni,  1, 1. 

It  is  also  a  name  of  Dclos,  whence  the  expression  of  Pindar  in  the  passage 
quoted. 

^  For  a  detailed  description  of  Syracuse,  see  Cicero  in  Verr.  Act.  II.  lib.  IV.  52, 
et  seq.;  various  parts  of  the  Vlth.  and  Vllth.  books  of  Thucydides;  and  the 
XXIVth.ofLivy. 
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Archimedes  the  geometrician,  who,  during  the  siege  by  the 

Romans,  constructed  machines  which  annoyed  them  greatly^; 

the  historians  Philistus  and  Vopiscus ;  the  poets  Theocritus  ^^, 

Philemon,  and  Epicharmus*"^;  and  many  other  great  and 

brave  men. 

24.  Syracusanns  Sinus  or  Portns  Magnus  Harbour  qf  Syracuse  lay  to  the  W.  of 
Ortygia  I.  and  Plemmyriom ;  above  it,  towards  the  N.  was  the  Portns  Minor  or 
Laccins  Porto  Pu?co^o,  which  appears  to  liave  been  sometimes  called  Marmorens. 
The  island  of  Ortygia  was  the  strongest  part  of  the  city ;  after  it  had  been  taken 
by  Marcellus,  he  would  not  allow  any  Syracusan  citizen  to  dwell  within  its  walls, 
(in  the  Western  side  of  it  was  the  &mous  fountain  of  Arethusa,  so  called  from 
one  of  Diana's  attendants  in  £lis,  whom  the  god  of  the  Alpheus  pursued ;  Diana 
changed  her  into  a  fountain,  and  opened  a  way  for  her  under  the  earth  and  sea  till 
she  rose  here :  Alpheus  followed,  and  rose  close  by  her  side  *^.  According  to  the 
same  account,  garlands  and  other  things  flung  into  the  Alpheus  at  the  Olympian 
games,  have  re-appeared  in  the  fountain  of  Arethusa'^.  At  a  small  distance  from 
the  fountain,  a  copious  spring,  now  called  L*acehio  di  ZUica,  rises  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  harbour  with  such  violence,  as  not  to  mingle  with  the  salt  water  until 
it  gains  the  surface ;  this  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  pursuing  Al- 
pheus *^.  In  the  fountam  of  Arethusa  itself  were  sacred  fish,  which  could  not  be 
taken,  even  in  the  severities  of  a  fiimine,  without  offence  to  the  deities.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  ishind  was  the  beautiful  temple  of  Minerva,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  an  enormous  shield,  dedicated  to  that  goddess ;  when  the  Syracusan  sailora, 


*  See  the  account  of  his  death  in  Liv.  XXV.  31.;  Cic.  Act.  II.  in  Verr.  iv.  68. 
•••'AXXoc  6  XToc'  ^7«  ^i  QtoKpiTog  Zq  rait  yp^yj/a, 
E7c  dirb  riav  voWiav  ilfii  ^vptiKoeiiov, — 

Theocr.  Mp,  22. 
101  «'^  Yt  ^utvct  AwpioCf  X^vyjp  o  rdv  laafiipSiav 
Eupitfv  EirixapfioQ. 
Q  BcLKxe,  x^*^^^"^  ^^^  ^^^*  aXa^ivov 

T(v  li^^'  ave^tficav* 
Tbv  ^vpanhaaaiQ  Ividpvvrat  TTiKiapiiTTq,  n-oXci, 

OZ'  dv^pl  voKirq., 
TLiapbv  ydp  ilxi  XP^I'^^^*^  fiffiva/iivoig 

TtXeiv  'iflri'xctpa*  ,       Id,  17. 

»"  Ovid;  Met.  V.  672,  et  teq. 

*^  Hie  Arethusa  snnm  piscoso  fonte  receptat 

Alpheon,  sacrs  portantem  signa  coronse.  SU.  Ital.  XIV.  63. 

*A\^iibg,fA€rd  nXffav  liri)v  Kard  ir6vrov  oBtvot 
'Epxirai  iiQ  *  Apk^oiiTav  dyutv  Korivti^dpov  ^otap, 
"Eiva  ^pctfv  KoXd  0vXXa  xal  dv^ia,  xai  koviv  ipdv 
Kai  Pa^vc  i/d/Saivcf  rote  KVfiatri'  rdv  Sk  ^dXatrtrav 
Ncp^cv  ifjcorpoxdih  kov  niyvvrai  O^avcv  i/^oi/o. 

Mosch.  IdyLYUA. 

Theocr.  XVI.  102.— Plin.  II.  103  j  XXI.  30.— Strab.  VI.  p.  270. 
*•* Alpheum  fiima  est  hue,  Elidis  anmem, 

Occultas  egisse  vias  subter  mare;  qui  nunc 

Ore,  Arethusa,  tuo  Siculis  confrmditur  undis.   Virg,  Mtu  III.  6944 

Extremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem. 

Pauca  meo  Oallo,  sed  qum  legat  ipsa  Lycoris, 

Carmina  sunt  diccnda:  ncgct  quis  carmina'Gallo ! 

Sic  tibi,  cum  fluctus  subterlabere  Sicanos, 

Doris  aroara  suam  non  intermisceat  undm.  Id,  JEcL  X.  1. 

See  the  quotation  from  Pindar,  in  Note  97,  supra. 
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after  leaving  the  port,  loBt  sight  of  this,  they  used  to  fling  into  the  sea  ashes 
brought  from  a  temple  of  Juuo  at  the  extremity  of  the  island,  together  with 
flowers  and  aromatics.  A  little  further  to  the  N.  was  the  temple  of  Diana  Soteira, 
who  presided  over  the  island ;  it  was  dnring  the  celebration  of  her  festival  that 
Marcellas  took  the  city  *^.  Near  the  temple  were  a  hrarel  grove,  sacred  to  Diana, 
and  the  celebrated  baths  of  Daphne,  in  which  Constans  is  said  to  have  been  mur- 
dered by  a  private  soldier,  at  the  instigation  of  Magnentius ;  others,  however, 
affirm,  ^t  he  was  murdered  at  Helena.  Close  to  the  narrow  chamiel,  which 
separated  the  island  from  Acradina,  was  the  ikmons  palace  of  Dionysias,  de- 
fended on  the  northern  side  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Pentapylon,  so  called  from 
the  number  of  its  gates;  within  this  fortress  Dionysius  constructed  a  magazine 
for  arms,  a  mint,  and  a  prison,  and  enclosed  v^lthin  its  walls  a  part  of  the  little 
harbour,  so  as  to  form  a  secure  dock.  Acradina,  separated  from  Tycha  and  Nea- 
polis  by  a  wall,  was  the  largest  division  of  the  city  '^.  In  it  were  the  Forum,  the 
Prytaneum,  (where  the  perpetual  fire  of  Yesta  was  kept,  and  where  the  magis- 
trates, or  others  eminent  for  their  public  services,  feasted  together,)  the  Curia '^, 
and  Hexacontadinos ;  this  last  was  a  house,  containing  sixty  of  those  conches 
used  by  the  ancients  at  their  tables,  and  surpassed  even  the  temples  in  magnitnde 
and  splendour.  Here  also  were  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympins,  an  amphitheatre, 
a  temple  of  Juno,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  enormous  Lautnmiffi,  or  stone 
quarries,  which  served  as  places  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners  and  public 
criminals  ^^;  in  them  the  Athenian  captives  were  closely  shut  up*^*  The  en- 
trance to  the  extensive  Necropolis^  now  called  the  Cataeoinbi  of  8.  Giovanni, 
vna  also  in  this  part  of  the  city. 

25.  Tycha  was  the  most  populous  portion  of  Syracuse,  and  received  its  name 
from  an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune,  which  was  within  its  walls :  it  had  also  a  large 
gymnasium,  and  many  sacred  edifices.  The  tower,  called  Galeagra,  was  on  its 
Northern  side,  near  its  junction  with  Acradina;  close  to  it  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gates  of  the  city.  At  the  North  Western  extremity  of  Tycha,  was  the  for- 
tress Hexapylon,  and  near  it  were  two  entrances  to  the  city,  one  of  which  was  for 
foot  passengers  only.  Farther  S.  was  the  castle  of  Labdalum,  built  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  a  height  of  the  same  name"^ — Neapolis,  which  was  separated  from  Tycha 
by  a  wall,  was  the  last  built  quarter  of  Syracuse.  In  it  were  a  beautiful  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo,  caUed  Temenites,  superb  temples  of  Ceres,  and  Libera  or  Pro- 
serpine, a  very  extensive  theatre,  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  with  the  sphere  and 
cylinder  carved  upon  the  sepulchral  cippm  or  pillar  "*,  and  many  other  magni- 

>°*  Liv.  XXV.  28. 

'^  Altera  autem  est  orbs  Syracusis,  cui  nomcn  Acradina  est :  in  qua  forum 
maximum,  pulcherrimoa  portions,  omatissimum  prytaneum,  ampUssima  est  curia, 
tcmplumque  egregium  Jovis  Olympii. — Cic,  in  Verr.  II.  iv.  53, 

^^  curia  Syracusis,  quern  locum  illi  povXevrrjpiov  vocant,— 

Id,  II.  ii.  21. 

^^  Qua)  sunt  istte  eustodlse?  apud  quos  homines?  qnemadmodum  est  asscr- 
vatus?  Lautumias  Syracnsanas  omnes  audistis :  plerique  nostis.  Opus  est  ingcns, 
inagnlficum,  regnm  ac  tyrannorum.  Totum  est  ex  saxo  hi  mirandom  altitudlinem 
dcpresso,  et  multorsm  operis  penituB  exciso.  Nihil  tam  clausum  ad  exltus,  nihil 
tarn  septum  undique,  nihil  tam  tntmn  ad  custodias  nee  fieri,  nee  cogitari  potest. 
In  has  Lantnmias,  si  qui  publico  custodiendl  snnt^  etiam  ex  ceeteris  oppidis  Sicilisa 
deduci  imperantur. — Id,  II.  v.  27, 

Career  ille,  qui  est  a  crudelissimo  tyranno  Dionysio  factus  Syracusis,  qum 
Lautumia;  yocantur,  in  istius  imperio  domicilium  civium  Bomanorum  fuit  Ut 
quisque  istius  animumaut  oculos  ofienderat,ia  Lautumias  statim  conjiciebatur.— 
Id,  II.  V.  66. 

»»  Thucyd.  VII.  86. 

"0Thucyd.Vl.07;  VII.  3. 
» "  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  V.  23. ;  though  there  is  a  variety  of  reading  in  the  passage, 
it  being  supposed  that  for  **  ad  portas  Agragianas''  we  should  read  "  ad  portas 
Acradmas." 
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fieeot  Btrncttires.  On  the  8.  it  was  defended  by  a  wall  erected  on  tlie  high  j^round 
called  Temenites ;  near  its  Western  extremity  was  a  Dipylon,  or  double  p^ate, 
where  the  road  branched  off  two  ways. — ^The  heights  of  Epipolse  were  enclosed  by 
IKonysins  within  the  circuit  of  the  city,  by  a  wall  of  30  stadia,  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty  days :  they  received  their  name  from  being  so  elevated  above  the  city, 
the  whole  of  which  could  be  seen  from  them  '^^.  On  the  highest  point  of  Epipoho 
was  the  important  fortress  of  Enryalus,  or  Buryelum  '",  the  site  of  which  is  now 
oecnpied  by  the  tillage  Belvedere;  over  against  it  was  the  Acrseum  Lepas  "^. 
The  stupendous  aqueducts  for  supplying  the  city  with  water,  were  hewn  in  the 
rock  by  Gelon ;  they  were  afterwards  materially  enlarged,  and  subterraneous 
channels  cut  for  the  water,  which  was  thus  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  city. 

S6.  TrogHionmi  Portus  Panoffia  Bay^  on  the  coast  of  which  were  Trogilus  "* 
StenHnOf  and  Leon,  extended  Northward  from  Syracuse  to  Thapsus  Chersone- 
sns'i^  Ma^niii',  there  was  also  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  peninsula.  To  the 
S.  W.  of  it,  at  Aguglia,  was  a  monument  erected  by  Mareellus,  in  memory  of  his 
victory  over  the  Syracusans. — On  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus  lay  the  fatal 
marshes  of  LysimeKa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  were  the  fountains  of  Mili* 
chja  Pigm&ttOy  and  Temenitis  .F(m<6  di  Ca$uili;  the  Pratum  Syracusanum  ex- 
tended between  this  marsh  and  the  city.  The  villa  of  Timoleon,  presented  to  him 
by  the  gratefril  Syracusans,  was  near  the  junction  of  Tycha  with  Neapolis,  outside 
the  walls,  at  TVv  MigHa.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  Southern  bank  of  the 
Anapus,  were  the  celebrated  temple  and  fountain  of  Cyane  PUma^  where  Pluto, 
disappearing?  with  Proserpine,  metamorphosed  the  nymph  who  endeavoured  to 
assist  her*";  on  the  banks  of  this  fountam  the  Syracusans  held  an  annual  fes- 
tival: close  by  was  the  Tillage  of  Polichna,  and  farther  to  the  N.W.  was  the 
fountain  of  ArehSdemia.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Cyanean  stream  with  the 
Anapus,  stood  the  Olympieum,  in  which  were  a  celebrated  temple  and  statue  of 
/upiter,  as  well  as  a  public  treasury;  the  registers  of  the  Syracusan  tribes  were 
kept  there.  Farther  S.  were  the  Gyas  Ager,  Hagasa  Pons,  and  Hercnlis  Templum, 
all  on  the  edge  of  Dascon  Sinus  Mo/ddalgna  Bay,  so  called  from  the  castle  Das- 
con,  which  stood  above  it. 

37.  To  the  S.  of  the  Island  Ortygia,  now  the  only  hitabited  part  of  Syracuse 
was  Plemmyrium  Pr.  Maua  Pt,  which  the  Syracusans  connected  by  chains 
thrown  over  a  line  of  barks,  and  thus  blockaded  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  great 

^^*  ^EKtlpTfirai  ydp  t6  aXXo  ywptov,  km  fUXP*'  ^'Iff  rroXtii*^  iimcKivfc  rk  itrri 
rat  ivi^viQ  irav  data*  Kal  utvoftaffrat  vTcb  rmv  ^vptutoaittv  dta  r6  iiriiroXrJQ 
Tov  oKKov  ihmi  'EvtvoXdu  Thueyd,  YI.  96. 

lis (kvafiiic  jcard  rbv  EifpvtiXov, Id,  VI.  97. 

Marcellos  postquam  id  inceptum  irritum  fuit,  ad  Euryolum  signa  referrijussit: 
tumulus  est  in  extrema  parte  urbis  versus  k  marl,  vieeque  imminens  ferenti  in 
agros,  mediterraneaque  insuloe,  percommode  situs  ad  commeatus  excipiendos. 

Liv.  XXV.  25. 
**^  Non  Thapsos,  non  e  tnmulis  glacialibus  Acrse 

I>efuerunt :—  SU.  Ital  XIV.  206. 

Thueyd.  VI.  78. 

114  ■■  perflataque  Trogilos  Austris, 

SU.  Ital,  XIV.  330. 
Thueyd.  VI.  4. 9a 

-  vivo  prostervehor  ostia  saxo 


Pantagis,  Megarosqae  sinus,  Thapsumque  jacentcm. 

Virg.  JEn,  III.  689. 
Mine  Camerinan  adit,  Thapsonqne,  et  Heloria  tempc;^» 

Ovid.  Fast  IV.  477. 
**''  Est  medium  Cyanes,  ct  PismoD  Arethusae, 
Quod  coit  angustis  inclusmn  comibus  aequor. 
Hie  fuit,  k  cujus  stagnam  quoque  nomine  dictum  est, 
Inter  ^icelidas  Cyane  celeberrima  Nymphas; — 

Id.  Met.  V.  409. 
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port,  previous  to  its  destruction :  there  was  a  castle  of  tlie  same  name  on  thfe 
Plemmyrian  point,  and  below  it  was  the  I^  Parva  Egg  Rock,  where  the  troops 
of  Nicias  displayed  their  trophies.  Bej'ond  this  were  Aslnarus  fl.  Atinaroy  near 
which  the  Athenian  generals  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  taken  prisoners ;  and 
Helorum  '*"  Muri  Ucci,  an  ancient  city  near  the  month  of  a  cognominal  river, 
now  called  Abitto,  which  watered  a  beautiful  valley  styled  the  Heloria  Tcmpe : 
the  road  between  Syracuse  and  this  city  was  called  the  Via  Helorlna.  Ichana 
Icana  was  the  extreme  city  on  this  side  of  the  island ',  m  it  was  the  temple  of 
Apollo  libystinus. 

28.  On  the  Southern  coast  of  Sicily,  Westward  from  Pachy- 
num  Pr.  C.  Passaroy  was  Camarina*^®  Torre  Camerina,  built 
by  the  Syracusans,  but  destroyed  several  times;  it  was  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  with  Hyperia,  the  seat  of  the 
Phseacians,  near  the  Cyclopes;  but  this,  according  to  others, 
was  in  the  island  of  Malta,  GeW^  Terra  iViwa,  built  by 
colonists  from  Rhodes  and  Crete,  was  originally  called  Lindus; 
it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  comic  poet  Apollodorus,  and  near 
it  -ffischylus  was  killed  by  an  eagle  letting  fall  a  tortoise  on 
his  head*** :  it  was  destroyed  by  rhintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbouring  city 
Phintias  Alicatay  built  by  him.  Upon  Ecnomus  Mons  Aiicatay 
stood  the  citadel  of  Phafaris,  called  DasdaUum  orPhalarium,  so 
famous  for  the  brazen  bull*'**.  Near  the  mouth  of  Acragas  fl. 
now  known  as  Girgenti  jR.,  was  the  famous  city  Acragas, 
or  Agrigentum**^,  Girgenti  Vecckio,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  noted  for  their  luxury  and  magnificence ;  above  it  was 


*  '*  Exsupero  praBpin^e  solum  stagnantiB  Helori.    Virg,  ^n.  III.  698. 
"0  ..^__^_  nunquam  concessa  moYeri 

Apparet  Camarina  procul,  campique  Qeloi, 

Immanisque  Gela,  fluvii  cognomine  dicta.  Id.  III.  701. 

Et,  cui  non  llcitnm  &tis,  Camarina,  moveri.    SU,  Ital,  XIV.  198. 
Pmd.  Olymp.  V.  9. 
'»  Venit,  ab  amne  trahens  nomen,  Gda; SU,  ItdU  XIV.  218. 

£t  te,  vorticibus  non  adeunde  Gela.  OvidL  Fatt,  IV.  470. 

"»  £p.invit..£8c]iyU. 

^«  Et  Phalaris  tauro  Wolenti  membra  Perilli 

Torruit :  infelix  imbuit  anctoc  opus.    Ovid,  de  Ar,  Am.  I.  655« 

The  story  is  told!  at  greater  length,  Id.  Trist  III.  zi.  39 ;  it  is  mentioned  alad 
V.  h  53 ;  and  by  Silius  Italicus : 

Buctor  Grosphus  erat,  ciigus  cslata  gerebat 

Taurum  panna  trucem,  pcensB  monimenta  vetusta;. 

Ille,  ubi  torreret  sntgectis  corpora  flammls, 

Mutabat  gemitus  mugitibns ;  actaque  veras 

Credere  erat  stabulis  armenta  effundere  voces. 

Haud  impune  quidem :  nam  dirse  conditor  artis 

Ipse  suo  moricns  immugit  flelile  tauro.  PutiM,  XIV.  Sll. 

1^'  Arduus  inde  Agragas  ostentat  maxima  longe 

Mcenia,  magnanimillm  quondsm  generator  equorum. 

Virg.  Mn.  III.  703. 
Ilorafii^  r*  'Aicpayavn       »  Pind.  Pyth.  V.  6. 

Atrew 
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Camictts  DragOy  an  old  Sicanian  town,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  DsBdalus.  Farther  W.  on  C.  Biancay  was  Hera- 
clea,  sumamed  Minoa,  built  by  thtt  Cretans,  after  the  death  of 
Minos ;  it  was  anciently  called  Macara,  and  was  the  reputed 
country  of  the  painter  Zeuxis.  Beyond  it  lay  ThermsB  Seli- 
nuntiae'**  Sciacca,  built  by  the  Carth^nians,  the  birth-place 
of  the  tyrant  Agathocles,  and  the  place  where  Minos  is  said 
to  have  been  suffocated  in  a  bath ;  Inycum^**  Menfrici,  the 
residence  of  the  Sicanian  king  CocaJus,  near  which  Timoleon 
defeated  the  Carthaginians;  Selinus**"  Terra  dei  Pulci,  so 
called  from  the  parsley  which  grew  there  in  abundance,  and 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  palm-trees  in  its  neighbour- 
hood :  and  Mazara  Mazzara^  the  emporium  of  the  Selinuntii. 
On  LilybsBum  Pr.  was  the  splendid  and  well  fortified  city 
LilybaBum  Marsala^  the  most  Western  city  of  Sicily  :  it  was 
the  chief  hold  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  island,  and  the 
capital  of  their  possessions  there ;  it  had  a  port,  which  the 
Romans,  in  one  of  their  sieges,  endeavoured  vainly  to  stop  up. 

29.  On  the  Northern  coast  of  Sicily,  near  its  Western  ex- 
tremity, lay  Drepanum"'  Trapanij  where  Anchises  died,  on 
his  voyage  to  Italy  with  -Sneas :  it  derived  its  name  from  its 
shape  resembling  a  sickle  {^pivavov),  and  was  fortified  by  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  under  Adherbal,  defeated  the  Romans 
under  CI.  Pulcher,  between  it  and  Lilybaeum.  Farther  East- 
ward, were  Eryx  Mons  S.  Jvliaiiy  on  the  top  of  wWch  was 
the  famous  temple  of  Venus'",  hence  frequently  sumamed 

AiVcM  <rf ,  ^tXdvXac,  kolK* 

Xiera  pporiav  iroXiutv, 
^tp<np6vac,  tdoQf  2- 

r'  ox^Aic  7irc  naXofioTov 
tfaitig  'kKpdyavTog  ev- 

SfiaTov  KOAwvav, —  Pind,  Pyth,  XII.  6. 

1**  Litora  ThennaniiD,  piisca  dotata  Camoena, 
Aimayere  suos,  qua  mergitnr  Himera  ponto 
-fiolio.  SU.  Ital,  XIV.  232. 

m  pantan.  VII.  p.  200.— Herod.  VI.  28. 

>*  Teque  datis  linquo  ventis,  palmoaa  SellniiB  :— 

Virg.  .^n.  III.  705. 
'^— — — '  palmoequG  arbnsta  Selinus. 

SU.  Ital  XIV.  200. 
''^  Hinc  Drepani  me  poitus  et  illiBtabilis  ora 
Aeeipit.    H)c,  pelagi  tot  tempestatibuB  actus, 
Hea !  genitorem,  omnis  cane  casiisque  levamen, 
Amitto  Anchisen :  h!c  me,  pater  optime,  fessam 
Deseris,  hen !  tantis  nequicquam  erepte  periclis. 

Virg.  JEn,  III.  707. 
***  Turn  Tichia  aBtris  Erycino  in  vertice  sedes 

Fondatur  Veneri  Idalis.  Id.  V.  759. 

Quantns  Athos,  ant  qnantns  Eryx,—  Id.  XII.  701 
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Erycina'^:  Agathyrsus  Pr.  C.  S.  Vtto:  aad  ^gesta  or 
Segesta*^  Barbafa,  founded  by  some  Trojans  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  streams,  \yhich  they  named  ScamaiMler  and 
Simois ;  it  suffered  much  from'the  tyrant  Agatiiocles,  and  was 
famed  for  its  contentions  with  Selinus ;  its  port  .£gestanum, 
or  Segestanum,  Emporium,  was  at  Castel  a  Mare,  Beyond 
these  lay  Hyccara  Carini,  taken  by  Nicias,  amongst  whose 
captives  was  the  beautiful  Lais,  a  native  of  that  city.  Panor- 
mus*^*  Palermoy  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  a  principal 
town  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
Orethus  fl.  OsetOf  and  is  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  Asdni- 
bal,  the  Cartha^nian  general,  by  Metellus,  and  that  of  Himiko 
by  Mai*cellus :  Himera  Bonfalino,  at  the  mouth  of  Himera  fl., 
was  a  colony  of  Zancle,  and  the  country  of  Stesichonis,  the 
lyric  poet^** ;  it  was  besieged  by  Hamilcar,  who  was  severely 
beaten  there  by  the  Syracusans,  the  same  day  with  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Salamis^^ ;  the  town  was  aftarwards  destroyed 
by  Hannibal,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  remained,  Iniilt 
the  adjoining  Thermae  Himerenses  Termini.  Farther  East- 
ward, were  Cephaloedium'**  Cefalu,  an  ancient  Phoenician 
town ;  Tyndaris*^  liridarif  founded  by  some  banished  Mes- 
senians,  near  the  mouth  of  Helicon  fl.  Elicona ;  and  Mil»'* 

^  Sive  tu  maYifl  Erycina  ridens; 
,     Quam  jocus  circumvolat,  et  Cupido  :-*       Hor,  Cam.  I.  ii.  33. 

iM  Called  Accsta  by  Yiigil,  from  Acestes,  whose  name  is  said  to  iiave  been 
originally  Egcstus: 

Est  tibi  Dardanins  diyiine  atirpis  Aceates : 

Hanc  cape  consiliis  sociom,  et  coijnnge  Tolentem. 

Hnic  trade,  amissis  superant  qui  navibiu} ;  et  qoos 

Pertffisom  magni  incepti  reromque  tuamm  est ; 

LongsBvosque  sencs,  ac  fcssas  cquore  matres ; 

Et  quicqnid  tecum  invalidnm,  metuensque  pericli  esti 

Delige :  et  his  habeant  terris  sine  mcenia  fessi. 

Urbcm  appellabnnt  permisso  ndmlne  Acestam.        jSii.  V.  711. 

■  Trojaiutqae  yenit  Aceata  ;— 

5iZ./<a2.Xiy.220. 

"1  Teigemino  venit  numero  fiacimda  Panormoe ; 
Seu  Silvia  sectere  feras,  seu  retibus  equor 
Verrere,  sea  ccelo  libeat  traxisse  yolacran.  Id.  XIY.  261 . 

i>s  Brat  etiam  Stesichori  poets  statna  seaills,  incurva,  cum  libro,  summo,  ut 
putant,  artiflcio  facta :  qui  ftiit  Himere,  sed  et  est,  et  fuit  tota  Graecia  aummo 
propter  ingenium  honore  et  nomiae.  Cic.  tfi  Verr,  IL  li.  35. 

>M  Herod.  VII.  16a 

13^  Quaeque  proceUoso  Cephalopdias  ore  profundo 

CaerulelB  horret  campis  pasccntia  cete, —    SU.  Ttal.  XIV.  252. 

195  .____  Agyrina  manus,  geminoque  Lacone 

Tyndaris  attollens  sese  aftluit  Jd,  XIV.  208. 

*36  Et,  justi  quondam  portus,  nunc  litore  solo 

Bubsidium  iofidum  fugieutlbus  cquora,  Myle.      Id,  XIV.  202. 

Ovid 
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Milazzo,  built  by  the  people  of  Zancle^  on  a  cognominal  pen- 
insula :  in  Mylae  Portus  J3.  of  Milazzo,  two  decisive  naval 
engagements  took  place,  in  one  of  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Duilius,  and  in  the  other,  Sextus 
Pompeius  was  iJeaten  by  Agrippa.  The  great  road,  which  ran 
along  the  Northern  coast  of  the  island,  from  Messana  to  Lily- 
baeum  was  called  Via  Valeria. 

30.  In  the  interior  of  Sicily  was  Engyum*^  Gangi,  near 
the  source  of  the  Southern  Himera,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  companions  of  Minos.  A  little  lower  down  the  river, 
was  Enna^^  Castro  Giovanni,  where  Proserpine  was  carried 
away  by  Pluto,  and  where  that  goddess  and  Ceres  were  espe- 
cially worshipped ;  it  was  on  the  edge  of  Pergusa  L.'^  Gori- 
dan,  and  was  reckoned  the  umbilicus  of  Sicily,  being  midway 

Ovid  distiDguishes  the  artist  Alcon,  of  tliis  town,  from  the  Cretan  Alcon,  men- 
tioned by  Virgil : 

Miscrat  hone  ilU  Thereea,  fiibricarerat  Alcon 
Myleus ;  et  longo  cslaverat  argumento.     .         Met,  XIII.  G83. 
"7  Romanos  Petrsa  daces,  Bomana  petxvit 
Foedera  GalUpoii0,lapido6ique  Bugnion  arvj, — 

Sa.  ItcU.  XIV.  249. 
»«  Ovid.  Met.  V.  384  etteq. 

Grata  domus  Cereri :  mnltas  ibi  possidet  nrbes ; 
In  qnlbns  est  cnlto  fertilis  £nna  solo.  Faxt,  IV.  421. 

After  describing  the  npe  of  Proserpioe  and  the  grief  of  her  companions,  he 
proceeds :] 

Attonita  est  plangore  Ceres ;  modo  venerat  Ennam : 

Nee  mora,  Me  misenun,  filia,  dixit,  ubi  es  ? 
Mentis  inops  rapitar :  qiiales  audire,soIema8 

Threieias  passis  Msnadas  ire  comls. 
Ut  yltulo  mugit  sua  mater  ab  ubere  rapto, 

£t  qusrit  foetus  per  nemos  onme  suos; 
Sic  Dea,  nee  retinet  gemitus,  et  concita  cursu 

Fertur ;  et  d  campis  incipit,  Enna,  tuis.  Fast,  rv«  455. 

Enna  Beum  lacis  sacram  dedit  ardua  dextnun. 

Hie  specns,  ingentem  laxans  telluris  hiatnm. 

Cecum  iter  ad  manes  tenebroso  limlte  pandit, 

Qua  novus  ignotas  Hymemeus  venit  in  oras. 

Hac  St^g^us  quondam,  stimulante  Cnpidine  rector 

Ausus  adire  diem,  msstoque  Aeheronta  relioto 

Egit  In  inlicitas  curmm  per  inania  terras. 

Tnm  rapta  prseeeps  Enneea  virgine  flezit 

Attonitos  coeli  visus  lucemque  paventes 

In  Styga  mrsns  equoe,  et  prsedam  condidit  nmbris. 

«I.J*tfZ.Xnr.288. 
See  also  Cic.  in  Verr.  II.  iv.  48.  and  50 ;  in  the  latter  of  which  passages  a  very 
happy  application  is  made  of  the  story  in  question,  to  the  rapacity  of  Yerres  in 
carrying  off  the  statue  of  Ceres. 

A  poem  of  Clandlan's  upon  the  subject  is  extant,  entitled  '<De  Kaptn 
Prof«erpinaB." 

"0  Haud  procul  Enueis  lacns  est  k  mcenibus  altte. 
Nomine  Pergos,  aqua: :  Hon  illo  plora  Caystros 
Cannina  cygnoram  iabentibos  audit  in  undiA.    Ovid.  Met,  V.  386. 
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between  Gela  and  the  Northern  coast,  and  nearly  so  between 
the  promontories  Lilybaeum  and  Pelorum.  Agyrium  Argiroy 
the  birth-place  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  near  the  source  of 
thfi  SymaBthus :  to  the  S.  of  it,  near  Leontini,  was  Palica*"** 
Pala^onia,  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  the  deities 
Palici  had  an  oracle ;  the  oath  by  the  waters  of  this  lake  was 
deemed  very  sacred. 

31.  Off  the  Northern  coast  of  Sicily  lie  the  JBoWsr  lae.  Liparior  JBolian  1$,^  the 
residence  of  .Solos,  who  there  confined  the  winds  at  pleasure^ <> ;  they  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  Uephsestiades,  and  by  the  Romans  Vulcanite,  from  their  fiery  erup- 
tions ;  but  they  afterwards  received  the  name  Lipareorum  lie.,  from  the  principal 
island  of  the  gpnoup.  The  Northernmost  of  them  is  Strongyle  StromboU,  so  called 
from  its  round  figure,  and  below  it  is  Euonymus  Panaria.  Farther  Southward  lies 
Lipaia*^'  Lipceri,  called  anciently  Meligimis,  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  with 
a  cognominal  city  Liparif  which  possessed  a  considerable  fieet ;  the  island  was 
colonized  by  the  Cnidians  and  Rhodians,  and  was  famed  for  its  excellent  harbours, 
the  yariety  of  its  fruits,  and  its  medicinal  waters.    Nearer  to  Sicily  is  Hiera  '^ 

^*^  Venit,  ab  amne  trahens  nomen,  Gela ;  yenit  Halsesa, 
Et,  qui  prssenti  domitant  periura,  Palici, 
Pectora  suppUcio; SU,  Ital.  XIV.  219. 

Perque  lacus  altos,  et  olentia  snlfure  fertur 

Stagna  Palicomm  ruptH  fenrentia  terrA :—    Ovid.  Met.  V.  406. 

Ennsosque  lacus,  et  olentia  stagua  Palici, — 

Id.  ex  Pont.  II.  x.  25. 
*4*  Talia  flammato  sccnm  Dea  corde  volutans, 

Nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  foeta  furentibus  Austris, 
iEoliam  venit.    Hie  vasto  rex  .Solus  antro 
Luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoraa 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  frsnat. 
111!  indignantes,  magno  cum  marmure  montis, 
Circikm  claustra  iremunt.    Gelsft  sedet  iBolus  arce, 
Sceptra  tenens ;  moUitque  animos,  et  temperat  Iras. 

Virg,  ^n.  I.  60. 
Protinus  JEoHHb  Aqnilonem  claudit  in  antris,—- 

Ovid.  Met.  1. 202. 

**•  Aw^i  St  K^cXwirac  utrtKia^t.    Todc  fiiv  tTiVfit 
Jitltrif  Ivl  Aiirdpy(^At7rdpti  viov,  AWd  tot*  Iukiv 
Ovvofid  ol  MiXiyovvig)  iir*  aKfiooiv  *H.6ai(rroio 
'Eeradrag  jrtpi  nvSpov,  lirtiyiTO  ydpjisya  ioyov, 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  47. 

It  was  the  supposed  workshop  of  Vulcan : 

jam  siccato  nectare  turgens 

Brachia  Vnlcanus  Lipanoa  nigra  tabema.    Juv.  Sat.  XIII.  44. 

Whence  Vulcan  is  called  Liparaius : 

■  EpMC  ^'  apa  Koi  kucapaiov 

noXAoiccf  *A6aiffToio  otXag  ^Xovf piurcpov  al^n. 

Tkeocr.  Idyl  II.  133. 

»«  Descrilied  by  VirgU : 

Insula  Sicanium  juxta  latus  iEoliamque 

Erigitur  Liparen,  fumantibus  ardua  saxis : 

Quam  subter  specus  et  Cyclopum  exesa  caminis 

Antra  ^tniea  tonant,  vaUdique  incudibus  ictus 

Audit!  referunt  gemitum,  striduntque  cavemis 

Stricture  Chalybum,  etfomacibus  ignis  anhelat ; 

Vulcani  domos,  et  Vulcania  nomine  tellus.  Virg.  Mn,  VIII.  410. 
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VtUcano,  called  aleo  Tliermissa,  IlephsBBtias,  and  Vulcania.  Westward  from 
Ltpara  are,  Didyme  Salina,  a  name  which  it  received  from  two  high  mountains  on 
it,  making:  It  appear  as  two  isles ;  Phoenicodes  Felicudi,  abounding  in  palm  trees; 
and  Encodes  Alieudi,  To  the  W.  of  the  iEollan  I".,  and  N.  of  Ilyccara,  is  Usticu, 
or  Oateodes  Uttica ;  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  latter  name  from  the  bonet  of 
0,000  mercenaries,  whom  the  Carthaginians  abandoned  there  to  starvation,  in 
consequence  of  their  becoming  clamorous  for  pay. 

32.  Opposite  the  Western  extremity  of  Sicily  are  the  i^.^es  or  .T''gii8a»  lop., 
near  which  the  Romans,  under  Lntatius  Catulos,  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war,  b.  c.  242  ^**.  •  Tlie  Westernmost  of  them  was 
called  Illera,  or  Marltima  Maritiino ;  and  those  nearer  the  shore  were  known  by 
the  names  of  /Dgusa  Favignanay  and  Bnclnna  Levanso. 

33.  At  some  distance  from  the  Southern  coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  Gela  and 
Camarina,  is  the  ishmd  Melita,  or  Melite'^^  Afa//a,  with  u  cognouiinal  city,  Citta 
Vecchia ;  it  had  several  convenient  harbours,  and  was  famed  for  its  fertility  and 
its  wool.  The  Apostle  Paul  suffered  shipwreck  here  »*<',  though  some  critics  are  of 
opinion  that  he  was  cast  on  shore  at  Melita  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  >^''.  Not  far  to  tlic 
N.  W.  of  it  is  Gaulos'^"  Gozo,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  now  called  liabatto. 
Both  the  islands  were  first  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians ;  they  fell  afterwards 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  they  were  taken  by  the  Romans. 
Between  Melita  and  Qaulos  is  tlie  islet  Ijampas  Comino. 

34.  Corsica  Corsicaj  called  Cyrnus"*,  and  Corsis  by  the 
Greeks,  lies  S.  of  Liguria  and  W.  of  Etruria,  and  contains 
2,600  square  miles.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  woods  and 
lioney ;  the  latter  was  reckoned  noxious,  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  yew  trees  which  grew  on  the  island  ^^, 


>*^  Nee  dinim  Ilannibalem,  nee  Siculura  mare 

Pccuo  purpnreum  sanguine, Hor.  Carm,  II.  xii.  2. 

his  super,  dpvI 

Flore  vircns,  avet  .i^gates  nbolere,  parentum 
Dedecus,  ac  Siculo  demergere  fopdera  ponto.        Sih  Ital.  I.  60. 
Tliese  isUnds  arc  erroneously  considered  by  some  to  bo  alluded  to  by  Virgil  in 
that  very  doubtful  passage, 

Saxa  vocant  Itall,  mcdiis  qusD  in  tluctlbus  Aras,  —    Mn,  1. 100. 
'*-'^  Lycophron  lengthens  the  penultuna : 

'AXAoc  MfXirrjv  vti(rov  ^OBpuvov  ireXflrf 
nXayjcroi  KaroiKrffTovtnVf  ijv  irfpit  icXifHiav 
'EfixXriv  JJaxvvov  SiKfo^oc  trpo<T/irt<r<rer«i, —  t».  1027. 

Ovid  shortens  it : 

Fertilis  est  Melito  sterill  vicina  Cosyne 
Insula,  quam  Libyci  verberat  unda  freti.  Fast.  III.  567. 

As  does  Silins  Italicus: 

telaque  snperba 

Lanigera  Melite, Punic,  XIV.  251. 

"•  Acts,  xxviii.  1.  '*'  Sec  page  154,  1.  2,  supra. 

»« strato  Gaulum  spectabUe  ponto,—    SU.  Jtal.  XIV.  274. 

»«  Herod.  1. 163. 

'*o  Sic  tua  Cymeas  fugiant  examina  taxos,  —      Virg .  £cl  IX.  30. 

Ite  hinc  difficilea,  funebrla  ligna,  tabellfB*. 

Tuque  negaturis  cera  referta  notis. 
Quam  puto  dc  longas  coUcctam  flore  cicutie 

Melle  sub  iiinimi  Corsica  misit  apis.        Ovid.  Amor.  I.  xii.  7. 
X 
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35.  Its  earUegt  inliabitants  were  Iberians  and  Ugurians ;  then  followed  a  colony 
of  Phoca^ans'^',  who  were  driven  from  it  by  the  l^rrheniaus  and  Carthaginians : 
the  Romans  became  finally  masters  of  the  isUuid,  and  used  it  as  a  place  of  exile ; 
Seneca  was  for  a  time  banished  hither.  Corsica  is  a  mountainous  island :  the  highest 
part  of  the  chain,  which  intersects  it  from  NoHli  to  South,  was  called  Aureus  M. 
Monte  (fOro,  Sacrum  Pr.  C  Corso,  was  the  Northernmost  point  in  the  island.  To 
the  S.  of  it,  on  the  Eastern  coast,  were  Mariana  Mariana,  at  the  mouth  of  Tavola  fl. 
Golo,  colonized  by  Marius,  whence  its  name ;  Alalia  Torre  tVAleria^  founded  by  the 
Phocceans'*®,  at  the  mouth  of  Rhotanus  fl.  Tavignano,  they  were  driven  from  it 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  latter  by  the  Romans,  who  colonized  it  under  Sylla, 
and  thenceforward  called  it  Aleria.  Near  the  Southern  point,  on  the  Western 
coast,  was  PalliB  Bonifacio)  N.  of  it  were  Titianus  Portns,  near  Ptinfa  Tizzatto; 
Urcinium  Castel  Vecchio,  near  Ajaccio-,  and  Casalns  Sinus  the  O.  qf  Porto. 
Corsica  is  separated  from  Sardinia  by  the  Strait  qfJBon\faeiOf  which  the  ancients 
called  Taphros,  or  Fossa:  its  narrowest  width  is  six  miles. 

36.  Sardinia  Sardinia  was  called  Sardo"^  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Ichnusa  or  Sandaliotis,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  print 
of  a  foot  or  sandaP**;  it  contains  7,700  square  miles. 

37.  Th0  name  of  the  ishmd  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  fron^  Sardus,  a  son  of 
Hercules,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony  from  Libya,  and  dispossessed  some  Iliana, 
who  had  gone  thither  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  Iberians  followed  the 
Libyans,  auod  after  these,  eame  other  colonies  of  Thespians  and  Athenians,  under 
lolas ;  the  Tyrrhenians  had  settlements  there  for  a  time,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
long  masters  of  it,  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  with  Corsica.  It  waa 
called  by  some,  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome ;  its  climate  was  fertile '**,  though 
unwholesome :  no  serpents  or  wolves  were  there  to  be  met  wlth**^,  and  only  one 
poisonous  herb>^«,  which  if  eaten,contTacted  the  nerves,  and  producedagrin  of  laugh- 
ter (^'  Sardous  risus  ")  under  which  the  patient  died. — Erebantium  Pr.  C.  di  Testa 

»"  Herod.  1. 170;  V.  106. 
"OariQ  'k6\i^v  ^pxiav  flrXttffrwv,  airh  tov  116vtov  l^^XP*-  "^apSovg,  — 

Arist<^h,  Vetp.  720. 

1^'  HumansB  in  speciem  plantm  se  magna  flgurat 

Insula,  (Sardoem  veteres  dixere  coloni,) 

Dives  agei'  frugum, Claudian,  de  Bell,  Gild.  507. 

Insula,  fluctisono  clrcumvallata  proftmdo, 

Fastigatur  aquis,  compressaque  gurgite  terras 

Knormes  cohibet  nndss  sub  imagine  plants. 

Iiide  Ichnusa  prius  Grails  memorata  oolonisy 

Mox,  libyci,  Sardus,  generoso  sanguine  fidens 

Herculis,  ex  sese  ntntavit  nomina  terrse, 

Affluxere  etiam,  et  sedes  posuere  coactas 

Dispersi  pelago,  post  eruta  Pergama,  Teucri.  Sil.  Ital.  XII.  955. 
153  '  opimas 

SardiniflB  segetes  farads ;  -^  Hgr,  Carm,  I.  xxxi.  3. 

Serpentum  tellns  pura,  ac  viduata  venenis; 

Sed  tristis  coelo,  ut  multa  vitiata  palude. 

Qua  videt  Italiam,  saxoso  torrida  dorso 

Exercet  scopulis  late  freta,  pallidaque  intus 

Arva  coquit  nimlum,  Cancro  fumantibus  Austris. 

Cetera  propensca  Cereris  nntrita  fcvore.  SU,  Itah  XII.  S70. 
***  Tlie  ranunculus;  Plin.  XXV.  13. 

Immd  ego  Sardois  videar  tibi  amarior  herbit. — Virg,  Bel.VII.  41. 
The  Sardinian  honey  also,  as  well  as  the  Corsican,  waa  in  very  bad  repute : 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symphonia  discmrs, 

Kt  crossum  nngucntum,  et  Sardo  cnm  melle  papaver 

Offendnnt ; Hor,  de  Ar.  Poet.  375. 
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was  the  Northernmost  cape  of  the  island.  Below  it,  on  tlie  Eastern  coast,  were, 
Tibula  Longo  Sctrdo,  jbl  common  landing-place  for  such  as  came  from  Corsica ;  and 
Olbia  '**  Terra  Nova,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Thespians ;  the  latter  was 
at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  island,  and  was  the  usual  landing- 
place  from  Italy.  Below  tliese  were  Portus  Luquidonis,  to  the  W.  of  wliich  lay 
Luqnido  Lucpidor ;  Feronla  on  C  Monte  Santo ;  and  Sceprus  fl.  Flumendota.  On 
the  Southern  coast  was  CaraUs  ^^  CagHari,  the  modem  capital  of  the  island  built 
by  the  Carthaginians;  it  gave  name  to  Caralitanum  Pr.  C.  S.  J?/iai,and  to  Cara- 
litanus  Sinus  G.  qf  CagliarL  At  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  island,  near  Palnuu, 
was  the  Carthaginian  city  Sulci  *^,  on  the  edge  of  Sulcitanus  Portus  G.  qfPalmas ; 
adjacent  to  it  were  the  islands  Plumbaria,  or  Enosis,  S.  Antioco,  and  Accipitrum 
S.  Pietro,  Above  this,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Thyrsis  fl.  Tirti,  was  Othoca  Oris- 
tano.  The  North  Westem  point  of  Sardmia  was  called  Gordltanum  Pr.  C,  Falcone : 
off  it  lay  Herculifl  Is.  Atinara  and  Piano,  and  not  far  E.  of  itwa  the  Roman 
colony  Tunis  Libissonis  Porto  Torret.  Montcs  Insani  Lymbara,  was  the  name 
assigned  to  the  lofty  hills  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  island  -,  but  it  was  also 
occasionally  used  to  designate  the  mountains  on  the  Eastern  coast. 

38.  The  Kingdom  op  the  Two  Sicilies, 
or  Naples,  as  it  is  likewise  called,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  State  qftke  Cfatrek, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  S.  and  "W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  it  is 
composed  of  the  Sou  them  part  of  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Sicily,  It  contains  31 .700 
square  miles,  and  its  popuhition  (as  estimated  in  1826)  amounted  to  7,100,800 
souls.  The  greatest  length  of  its  continental  territory  is  315  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  about  80 ;  it  contains  24.100  square  miles,  or  about  as  many  as  Ireland, 
and  5,456,800  inhabitants.  The  island  of  Sicily,  which  is  nearly  the  same  size  as 
Sardinia,  contains  7.600  square  miles,  and  1,704,000  inhabitants ;  its  shape  is 
that  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  160  miles, 
and  from  N.  to  S.  something  more  than  40.  The  whole  kingdom  Is  divided  into 
22  provinces,  of  which  15  appertahi  to  the  continental  territory,  and  7  to  tlie  island 
of  Sicily;  the  names  of  these,  as  well  as  of  their  chief  towns,  and  the  population 
of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 


Estimated 

Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Population 

in  1826. 

f  Abruzzo  Ultra  /•.  - 

Teramo  - 

^       ^ 

9,000 

Abruzzo  Ultra  11^, 

Aquila    - 

- 

13,500 

AbruzzoCitra        -       .       - 

ChieH     - 

• 

12,600 

Sannio  or  Moliie    .        -        - 

Campobauo 

- 

7,600 

Ctepitanata     -       -       -       - 

Foggia    - 

- 

20,700 

„ 

Terra  di  JJawro     -       -       - 

Capua     - 

- 

8,000 

s 

Naple$   -       -       -        -       - 

NapU$    • 

• 

'    349,300 

s  * 

Saiema  • 

- 

10,600 

^ 

Prineipato  Ultra    - 

AveUino  - 

- 

13,600 

Terra  di  Ban        •        -        - 

Bari       - 

■       ■ 

16,000 

Terra  di  OtrantQ    -        -       • 

Leeee 

- 

14,000 

Banlieata      -       -        -       - 

Potenza  - 

- 

8,800 

Calabria  CUra       -       -        • 

Cosenza  - 

- 

8,300 

Calabria  Ultra  !•.  ' 

Reggio    - 

- 

16,000 

I  Calabria  Ultra  W. 

Catanzaro 

• 

11,000 

1 

(eanHnued) 

'"  Pars  adit  antiqua  ductos  Carthaginc  Sulcos: 

Partem  litoreo  complectitur  Olbhi  moro.  Claudian,  de  Bell.  Gild,  618. 

*^  Urbs  libyam  contra  Tyrio  fundata  potent! 

Tenditnr  in  longom  Caialis,  tenncmque  per  ondas 
Obvia  dimittit  fractnmm  flamina  collcm. 
Eflicitnr  portiu  medium  mare:  tntaque  vcntis 
Omnibus  Ingenti  mansuescunt  stag^  recessn.  Id.  621 . 
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Estimated 

Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Population 
in  1826. 

'  Messina          -        -        -        - 

Messina  -        -        - 

60,000 

Catania          -        -        -        - 

Catania  -        -        - 

46,000 

>i 

Syracuse         -        .        -        - 

Syracuse         -   .    - 

13,800 

a  ( 

Caltanissetta  -        -        -        - 

Caltanissetta  - 

17,000 

a 

GiTgenti          -        -        -        - 

Girgenti 

18,000 

CD 

Trapani          -        -        -        - 

Trapani  -        -        - 

24,000 

.  Palermo         -        -        -       - 

Palermo 

168,000 

39.  The  government  of  Sicily  is  an  hereditary  monarchy :  the  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  hut  his  prerogative,  which  was  formerly  unlimited, 
has  been  of  late  years  somewhat  restricted.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Boman 
Catliolics.  The  only  important  exception  is  formed  by  the  descendants  of  those 
Albanians,  who  in  the  16th  century  emigrated  from  their  own  country,  when  it 
was  overrun  by  the  Turks,  and  settled  in  many  of  the  small  towns  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  kingdom :  they  adhere  in  general  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church, 
but  live  in  great  poverty,  and  are  even  more  backward  than  the  other  Italians  in  the 
various  arts  of  life.  The  two  great  pests  of  Italy,  the  brigand  and  the  mendicant, 
are  as  widely  spread  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Ttoo  Sicilies,  as  over  the  Dominions 
of  the  Pope.  The  latter  are  to  be  found  in  every  village  and  town  of  the  two 
countries :  the  great  hold  of  the  brigands  is  the  little  mountainous  tract  of  country 
between  Terractna,  in  the  Papal  States,  and  Fondi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
but  they  are  to  be  met  with  skulking  behind  rocks  and  ruins,  in  caverns  and  glens, 
over  the  whole  extent  of  these  ill-governed  territories.  The  brigands  are  a  cow- 
ardly and  cruel  race  of  robbers,  romantically  picturesque  in  their  dress,  and  sin- 
gularly rapid  in  their  motions ;  they  are  all  under  the  command  of  one  chief,  chosen 
for  his  cunning  and  effrontery,  and  have  wives,  and  cliildren,  and  fields,  and  a 
patron-saint  (St.  Anthony).  The  traveller  has  no  means  of  avoiding  their  rapa- 
city ;  to  resist  is  to  be  massacred,  and  if  he  has  not  sufficient  property  about  him 
to  satisfy  their  cupidity,  he  is  detained  as  a  hostage  till  such  time  as  his  friends 
pay  the  ransom,  which  these  outlaws  please  to  set  upon  his  life.— There  are  four 
universities  in  tiie  kingdom,  viz.  at  Naples,  Salerno,  Palermo,  and  Catania,  but 
they  enjoy  only  a  slender  celebrity,  though  that  of  Naples  is  said  to  be  attended  by 
about  800  students. 

40.  The  city  of  Naples  is  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom;  its  situation  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined,  beuig  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and 
partly  on  the  margin  of  a  spacious  and  beautiful  bay.  It  spreads  its  population 
along  the  shore,  and  covers  the  shelving  coasts  and  adjacent  eminences  with  its 
villi^  and  gardens.  On  the  Western  side  of  the  bay  are  the  delightful  shores  of 
Pozzuoli ;  on  the  East,  towers  the  Volcano  of  Vesumus,  with  its  luxuriant  sides  and 
smoking  summit;  in  the  centre  stands  the  city,  with  its  palaces,  churches,  and 
gardens,  rising  gradually  one  above  the  other:  these,  with  the  verdant  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  form  altogether  an  almost  unrivalled 
assemblage  of  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  city  is  about  eight  miles  In 
circuit,  but  twice  this  including  all  its  suburbs :  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  defended 
by  a  number  of  towers,  and  three  large  castles ;  but  its  fortifications  are  not  adapted 
to  resist  an  army.  The  splendour  of  the  churches  and  other  public  edifices,  consists 
more  in  the  richness  of  their  paintings,  marbles,  and  other  decorations,  than  in 
the  elegance  of  their  architecture.  The  cathedral  church  is  a  handsome  Gotliic 
edifice,  supported  by  more  than  100  columns  of  granite,  belonging  originally  to 
a  temple  of  Apollo,  upon,  or  near,  the  site  of  which  it  has  been  built.  In  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  is  deposited  the  body  of  St  Januarius,  the  patron  of  Naples,  and 
its  preserver  from  the  desolations  of  the  terrible  Vesuvius ',  it  contains,  amongst 
other  wonders,  the  pretended  blood  of  the  saint,  carefully  kept  in  two  vials,  which, 
on  the  day  of  his  festival  it  is  said,  liquifies  of  itself;  and,  according  to  the  space 
of  time  which  elapses  during  the  performance  of  the  miracle,  or  rather  before  the 
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conjaring  priest  thinks  proper  to  perform  the  trick,  the  credulous  inhabitants  esti- 
mate the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  coming  year.  The  higher  ranks  in  Naples  are 
generally  ignorant,  frlvolons,  and  dissipated ;  tlie  lower  orders  are  indolent  and 
superstitious.  The  Lazzaroni  are  a  part  of  the  populace,  without  either  dwellings 
or  regalar  occupation,  who  work  only  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  nature ; 
they  may  be  said  to  spend  their  life  in  the  streets,  lying  in  the  shade,  or  saunter- 
ing about  during  the  day,  and  sleeping  at  night  under  a  portico,  on  the  pavement, 
or  on  the  steps  of  a  church :  their  number  is  estimated  at  nearly  40,000.  A  large 
tract  of  country,  extending  both  to  the  N.  and  8.  of  the  metropolis,  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Campagna  Felice^  from  the  happiness  of  its  climate,  and  the  lavish 
hand  with  which  nature  there  pours  forth  all  her  treasures. 

41.  About  nine  miles  to  the  E.  of  Naples  is  the  volcano  of  Vcsuvita,  which  rises 
in  a  gentle  swell  firom  the  O.  qf  Naples  to  the  height  of  3,820  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  has  been  torn  by  a  series  of  convulsions, 
and  is  strewed  with  its  own  fragments ;  the  part  next  in  the  descent  is  mixed  with 
dried  lava,  extending  in  wide  black  lines  over  its  surface  ;  whilst  the  lower  part 
of  tlic  volcano,  as  if  danger  were  far  remote,  is  covered  with  villages  and  country 
seats,  with  groves  of  fruit  trees,  vineyards,  and  other  luxuriant  productions,  all 
dbphiying  the  great  fertility  given  by  the  ashes  to  the  soil.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  consists  of  masses  of  burnt  earth,  ashes,  and 
sand,  thrown  out  in  the  coarse  of  ages  by  the  volcano :  the  crater  is  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference ;  but  its  depth,  or  descent  from  the  ridge,  is  not  above 
350  feet.  The  total  number  of  great  eruptions  on  record  is  above  thirty,  reckon- 
ing from  the  celebrated  one  of  A.  d.  70,  which  proved  destructive  to  Herculaneuni 
and  Pompeii :  one  of  the  latest,  though  not  most  formidable,  took  place  in  1810, 
and  has  somewhat  lowered  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  volcanic  matter  which 
covered  Herculaneum  was  begun  to  be  removed  in  the  year  1680,  since  which 
period  a  prodigious  number  of  ancient  monuments  of  every  kind  have  been  dis- 
covered, such  as  basilicks,  temples,  theatres,  paintings,  statues,  furniture,  utensils, 
&c. :  whole  streets  have  been  cleared,  and  are  found  to  be  paved  and  flagged  on 
both  sides.  The  relics  are  in  a  surprising  state  of  preservation,  and  afford  a  gooil 
idea  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  improvement  in  tlie  arts.  The  statues, 
vases,  tripods,  and  lamps,  are  often  of  the  finest  workmanship,  being  much 
superior  to  the  pictures.  But  the  relics,  which  have  lately  excited  the  greatest 
interest,  are  the  Manuscripts ;  they  are  chiefly  in  Greek,  but  partly  also  in  Latin, 
and  arc  nearly  2,000  in  number :  several  of  them  have  l)een  unrolled,  but  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  them  is  illegible.  Pompeii  lias  been  likewise  opened ;  it 
had  been  almost  forgotten  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, and  about  one-fourth  of  the  town  is  now  cleared.  The  streets  ore  paved,  but 
narrow ;  the  houses  small ;  some  have  two  stories,  but  most  of  them  only  one :  and, 
on  the  whole,  Pompeii  has,  in  many  respects,  a  strong  resemblance  to  modern 
Italian  towns.  Salerno,  the  capital  of  tlie  province  of  Princijxito  Citra,  and 
situated  at  the  bead  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  has  given  name,  lies  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  S.  B.  of  Naples ;  it  possesses  a  good  harbonr :  its  streets  are  paved  witli  lava 
from  Vesuvius.  It  contains  an  obscure  university,  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  me- 
dical school,  much  resorted  to  by  the  Arabians  and  Saracens,  Gaeta,  another  con- 
venient port,  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  metropolis,  upon  the  confines  of  the  Papal 
Territory ;  it  is  by  no  means  large,  but  it  is  very  well  fortified,  and  as  regularly  as 
the  ancient  wall  would  permit.  On  the  South  Eastern  coast  of  Italy y  and  at  the  head 
of  the  great  gulf  to  which  it  has  given  name,  stands  TarantOf  or  Tarento,  as  it  is 
also  called,  possessing  several  advantages  as  a  maritime  position :  it  has  a  castle  of 
some  strength  for  the  protection  of  its  harbonr,  and  contains  18,000  inhabitants ; 
but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  town  of  but  little  interest,  either  as  a  commercial  or 
military  station,  though  it  filled  such  a  conspicuous  place  in  ancient  liistory. 

42.  Crossing  the  Strait  (or  Faro)  of  Messina  into  SicUy,  we  find  tlie  city  of 
Messina,  the  most  important  place  in  the  island  after  Palernw.  The  liarbour  is  the 
best  in  Sicily  yVJiH  is  esteemed  superior  to  any  other  in  tlie  Mediterranean :  the  city 
itself  is  well  defended,  and  is  considered  stronger  than  any  other  in  the  island. 
Messina  lias  been  remarkable  for  its  misfortunes :  the  most  recent  and  calamitous 
were,  the  plague  of  1743,  which  carried  off,  in  a  few  months,  35,000  of  the  inha- 
bitants; and  an  earthquake,  which  took  place  40  years  afterwards,  and  levelled  one 
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half  of  tho  city  with  the  ground.  To  the  S.  of  itfemna,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  isUmd,  stands  Catania,  rcmarluiblc  for  having  been  visited  by 
several  tremendous  earthquolces :  one  of  these,  in  1698,  completely  laid  it  hi  ruins, 
and  destroyed  18,000  people.  It  has  revived,  however,  with  great  splendour,  and 
has  much  more  the  features  of  a  metropolis  than  'Palermo :  most  of  the  edifices  have 
an  air  of  magnificence  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  town  has  a  title 
to  rank  among  the  elegant  cities  of  Bwrape.  Its  university  is  celebrated  through 
the  whole  iskind,  and  its  uihabitants  have  always  been  noted  for  their  superiority 
in  politeness  of  manners  over  the  other  SkUiam,  There  are  many  religious  edifices 
in  Catania:  one  of  these  is  remarkable  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  successors  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  so  long  the  terror  of  the  Crescent.  The  volcano  of  Stna,  or 
(Hbello  as  it  is  also  called,  from  the  Arabic  word  Gebel,  signifying  a  mounttun,  is 
about  15  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Catania,  The  circumference  of  its  base  is  upwards 
of  60  miles ;  and  thence  it  rises,  like  a  pyramid,  to  the  height  of  10,040  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  crater  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  inverted  cone.  The  mountain  contains  an  epitome  of  the 
difibrent  climates  throughout  the  globe;  presenting  at  once  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  almost  every  variety  of  produce.  It  is  accordingly  divided  into  three  distinct 
zones,  or  regions,  known  by  the  names  of  the  cultivated  region,  the  woody  region, 
and  tho  desert  region :  in  die  first  of  these,  pasture,  com  fields,  vineyards,  and  fruit 
trees  of  nearly  every  description,  are  extremely  abundant;  here  are  said  to  be  no 
less  than  77  towns  and  villages,  numerous  monasteries,  and  a  population  of  120,000 
souls.  In  succeeding  to  the  woody  or  temperate  region,  the  scene  changes ;  instead 
of  snfibcating  heat,  the  air  has  a  genial  freshness :  the  surface  and  soil  present 
great  inequalities,  and  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  trees,  which  diminish  in  size 
towards  the  upper  zone.  In  this  last,  vegetation  entirely  disappears,  and  the  surface 
is  a  dreary  expanse  of  snow  and  ice.  The  summit  presents  a  prospect  of  unrivalled 
beauty  and  grandeur,  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  land  and  sea :  in  a  clear  day, 
£tna  may  be  distmctly  seen  from  Valetta,  the  capital  of  Malta,  a  distance  of  112 
miles.  The  number  of  eruptions  on  record,  to  which  tliis  volcano  has  been  subject, 
is  said  to  amount  to  81 ;  but  of  these  not  more  than  10  are  supposed  to  liave  issued 
from  tlie  highest  crater,  the  others  having  torn  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
Syractue  has  lost  all  its  ancient  magnificence  and  splendour;  but  still  possesses  an 
excellent  and  beautiful  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden, 
and  of  containing  a  numerous  fleet.  At  present,  the'  only  inhabited  part  is  the 
island  formerly  called  Ortygia,  with  a  small  portion  of  Aciudina :  it  is  walled,  and 
entered  by  drawbridges.  The  cathedral  is  the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva.  The 
catacombs  still  exist,  and  form  a  remarkable  feature  of  Syracuse :  they  are  only 
seven  or  eight  feet  high ;  but  their  extent  is  such  that  they  form  a  kind  of  subterra- 
uean  city,  with  a  number  of  narrow  streets,  some  of  wMch  are  said  to  be  a  mile 
long.  The  speaking  grotto,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  the  Bar  of  Diony- 
sius,  is  a  cave  170  feet  long,  60  high,  and  about  30  wide,  with  so  strong  an  echo, 
that  the  slightest  noise  made  in  it  is  heard  in  the  small  chamber  near  the  entrance, 
in  which  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  listened  to  the  conversation  of  his  prisoners. 
The  fountain  of  Arethusa  has  lost  nearly  all  its  poetry,  being  now  the  resort  of  the 
laundresses  of  Syracuse,  Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily  and  the  residence  of  the 
Viceroy,  stands  on  the  Northern  coast  of  the  ishmd,  towards  its  W.  extremity :  it 
is  situated  on  the  Western  sliorc  of  a  bay,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  magnificent  garden,  filled  with  fruit  trees  and  watered  by  rivulets. 
The  f^  of  the  city  is  nearly  circular:  it  is  fortified,  though  in  a  weak  manner, 
towaris  the  sea;  but  on  the  land  side  it  is  altogether  open.  The  cathedral  of 
Palermo  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  Sicily,  Tliere  are  some  catacombs 
in  the  city,  tlie  property  of  certain  monks,  celebrated  for  the  singular  property  of 
converting  into  mummies  the  bodies  which  are  placed  in  them,  and  which  are  there- 
fore arranged  in  attitudes  as  whimsical  as  they  are  disgusting.  Palcrnw  is  like- 
wise celebrated  for  a  splendid  festival,  which  is  annually  hold  in  honour  of  St.  Ro- 
salia ;  who  once,  under  the  ingenious  nianageraent  of  a  few  frian*,  delivered  the 
city  from  the  plague,  after  she  had  been  dead  and  buried  for  five  centuries. 

43.  The  Maltese  Islandb  lie  about  45  miles  from  the  Southern  shore  of  SicUy, 
and  150  to  the  £.  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Bon :  they 
are  nearly  due  North  from  Z^&MJa ,  the  ancient  JLeptis  Magnsy  tho  distance  between 
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them  being  190  miles.  They  are  composed  of  the  three  ialantls  Malta,  OozOy  aud 
Condno,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  largest ;  their  saperficial  extent  is  about  120 
miles,  and  their  estimated  population  about  100,000  souls,  of  whom  nearly  80,000 
are  in  Malta  alone,  which  is  thus  one  of  the  most  populous  spots  in  the  globe. 
Malta  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  order, 
founded  about  the  end  of  the  eleventhcentury,  was  originally  a  charitable  institution, 
but  its  members,  called  Hospitalers,  became  military,  and  took  the  title  of  Knights 
shortly  afterwards.  On  the  final  loss  of  JemtaUm  by  the  Christians,  they  retired  to 
Acre,  which  they  defended  valiantly  against  the  Turks.  They  subsequently  fol- 
lowed the  kmg  of  Ct/prui,  and  in  1310  took  Rhodes,  but  200  years  afterwards, 
this  latter  island  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  T^arks,  the  knights  retinnl 
into  Candia,  and  thence  into  Sicily.  In  the  vear  1530,  the  emperor  Cliarles  dth, 
gave  them  the  island  of  Malta,  tluit  they  might  defend  his  valuable  possession, 
Sicily,  against  the  Turks.  Malta  was  then  a  barren  rock,  producing  little  else 
than  froit  and  seeds ;  it  was  likewise  wiUiout  any  means  of  defence,  and  the 
knights  therefore  fortified  it  with  much  labour  and  address.  Having  greatly 
distingnished  themselves  by  their  enterprise  and  valour^  Solyman,  at  that  time 
Saltan,  determined  in  15€i  to  exturpate  them.  His  first  attempt  on  the  isUind 
having  fiiiled,  he  afterwards  sent  an  army  of  30,000  men  against  it,  provided  with 
artillery  and  all  the  requisites  for  a  grand  attack.  Tlie  siege  that  ensued  has 
been  the  object  of  the  most  animated  descriptions,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  on  record ;  bat  the  Turks,  after  losmg  fonr  months  in  reiterated 
attacks,  and  sacrificing  a  great  part  of  their  army,  were  obliged  to  re-cmbark, 
and  from  that  time  forbore  firom  all  farther  attempts  npon  Malta,  The  Knights 
continued  long  afterwards  to  bear  a  part  in  the  hostilities  of  the  various  Medi- 
terranean powers  against  the  2htrks,  but  nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  their 
history  till  1708.  In  that  year,  the  French  expedition  to  Efjtjpt,  under  the  com- 
mand of  BaonapartG,  suddenly  appeared  before  Malta,  and  summoned  it  to  sur- 
render: after  a  short  delay,  the  knights  submitted  without  resistance,  and  Malta 
received  a  French  garrison.  The  naval  superiority  of  the  British  soon  enabled 
them  to  blockade  the  island ;  but  the  works  being  too  strong  for  attack,  It  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Frmch  till  the  year  1800,  when  being  pressed  by 
fi&mme,  it  surrendered.  Smce  this  period  it  has  contmued  in  our  possession, 
liaving  been  confirmed  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  The  Maltese,  how- 
ever, have  been  allowed  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  their  ancient  rights  and 
usages,  amongst  others,  that  of  electing  their  own  magistrates :  the  civil  and 
military  governors  are  both  British.  In  no  fortress  In  Europe  are  the  defences 
more  imposing :  admiration  is  excited  in  Oibraltar  by  the  work  of  nature,  in 
Malta,  by  the  labours  of  art.  The  coast  of  Malta  is  in  general  steep  and  ragged, 
the  only  good  haibonrs  beuig  those  of  Marza  and  Marza  Murzet :  these  are 
separated  by  a  penmsuU  on  which  stands  Valetta,  the  clilef  town,  bnilt  in  1666 
by  the  knights  of  St.  John,  and  called  after  a  celebrated  grand  master  of  the 
order ;  its  present  popuhitlon  is  estbnatcd  at  36,000  souls. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DACIA,   MCESIA,   THUACIA,   AND   MACBDOMIA. 
DACIA. 

1 .  Dacia  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  R.  Danube,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  N.  by  the  R.  Danaster 
Dniestr,  and  on  the  W.  by  an  imaginary  line,  commencing 
near  the  source  of  this  river,  and  terminating  on  the  Danube, 
a  few  miles  to  the  East  of  Belgrade.  To  the  S.  it  bordered 
on  Mccsia,  to  the  N.  on  Sarmatia  Europsa,  and  to  the  E. 
on  the  territory  of  the  Jazyges  Metanasta;,  who  separated  it 
from  Pannonia  and  Germany.  It  included  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  Banaty  the  whole  of  Walachia  and  Transytcanioj 
Moldavia^  Bessarabia,  and  the  Southern  part  of  Galicia ;  in 
all,  87.000  square  miles.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Daci', 
or  GetaB*,  tne  former  name  being  more  familiar  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  latter  to  the  Greeks  ;  the  Getae  were,  how- 
ever, considered  by  some  as  dwelhng  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  province,  and  the  Daci  as  cantoned  to  the  West  of  them, 
about  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube.  This  province  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Dacia  of  AureUan,  who,  finding  it 
difficult  to  maintain  his  possessions  on  the  Nortliem  side  of 
the  Danube,  withdrew  the  Roman  colonists  into  Mocsia, 
where  he  established  a  new  province,  under  the  name  of 
Dacia  Aureliani. 

2.  The  Daciy  who  were  Thracians,  dwelled  originally  between  M*.  Hspmns  and 
the  Danube ;  bnt  they  were  driven  beyond  the  river,  by  the  victories  of  Philip,  and 
his  son  Alexander  the  Great.  The  new  territory,  which  they  acquired  here  firom  the 
Scythians,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  increased  rapidly,  till  it  extended  at  length 
from  the  R.  Danaster  to  Pannonia ;  and  to  snch  an  extent  had  their  power  at  one 
time  risen,  that  they  were  encoaraged,  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  Scordisoi,  to  attack 
the  Tauri«H!i  and  Boii,  whom  they  subdued,  reducing  the  territory  of  the  latter  to 
a  mere  desert.  A  short  time  previous  to  this,  they  had  lost  a  part  of  their  own  po»- 


1  Aut  conjurato  descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro : —  Virg,  Gcorg,  II.  497. 
Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scytha*, —    Hor.  Cantu  I.  xxxr.  0. 
Pame  occupatam  soditionibus 
Delevit  uriiem  Dacus  et  iEtliiops ; 
Hie  classe  formidatus,  iUe 
Missilibns  melior  sagittis.  Id.  III.  vi.  14. 

^  Non  qui  profundum  Danubinm  bibnnt, 
EdicU  rumpent  Julia ;  non  Geta?,  &c.  Id.  IV.  xv.  22. 
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sessions  by  the  iDcursionsof  their  neighbours  the  Bastamee^ :  this  tract  of  country, 
situated  between  the  Dnieitr  and  PnUh,  obtained,  from  its  bciug  uninliabited, 
the  name  Getarum  Solitude.  At  a  subsequent  period,  they  were  also  driven  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fannonia  and  the  R.  Tibiscun,  by  the  Jazyges^  Metanasttr, 
and  their  territory  was  then  included  in  the  limits  assigned  to  it  above.  The 
growing  power  of  the  J)aciy  and  their  incessant  attacks  upon  the  forts,  with  which 
Augustus  had  lined  the  shores  of  the  Danube^,  drew  upon  them  the  jealousy  and 
vengeance  of  the  Romans ;  they  were,  at  length,  attacked  and  conquered  by  the 
emperor  Trajan,  who,  in  order  to  secure  his  new  province,  sent  colonies  into  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  world,  constructed  roads  in  it,  and  fortified  its  Western 
frontier.  The  Daci  were  actual  or  nominal  subjects  of  Rome  till  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  who  felt  himself  unable  to  defend  this  extended  frontier,  and  accordingly 
contract^  his  empire  within  narrower  limits.  They  were  divided  into  several  tribes : 
in  the  Northern  |»rt  of  the  province  were  the  Anarti,  Prcdavensil,  Beiphi,  Teuriscl, 
Rhatacensii,  Burridensii,Ci8toboci,  Caucoensii,  and  Cotensii;  in  the  Southern  part 
were  the  Albocensil,  Saldensii,  Potulatcnsii,  Ciagisi,  Sensii,  and  Piephigi.  The 
Peucini,  a  branch  of  the  Bastamee,  dwelled  al>out  the  months  of  the  Danube,  and 
received  their  name  from  the  island  Peuce^  Pitzina,  formed  by  two  arms  of  that 
river,  and  so  called  from  the  number  of  pine-trees  which  grew  there. 

3.  Carpates  M.  Carpathian  M'.  is  the  continuation  of 
Asciburgius  M.,  already  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Ger- 
many, and  enters  Dacia  near  the  sources  of  the  Danaster  and 
Tibiscus ;  from  it  all  the  rivers,  which  water  the  province  and 
flow  into  the  Danube,  take  their  rise  :  its  Southern  part  was 
called  Alpes  Bastamicoe.  CogsBonus  M.,  reckoned  sacred  by 
the  Getse,  and  giving  rise  to  a  cognominal  river,  was  pro- 
bably the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Bastamic  Alps,  now 
called  Kaszom ;  the  Serrorum  Montes,  separating  the  modern 
provinces  of  Transylvania  and  Walachiaj  were  a  continuation 
of  them  to  the  Westward,  crossing  the  Danube  near  Orsova, 
and  forming  The  Cataract  fThe  Narrows  J  in  that  river, 
where  its  name,  Danubius,  is  said  to  have  been  lost  in  that 
of  Ister'. 

4.  The  Tibiscus,  or  Pathissus,  Theiss,  is  the  longest  tri- 
butary of  the  Danube;  it  rises  in  the  Bastamic  Alps,  and 
flows  with  a  Westerly,  and  afterwards  Southerly  course, 
through  the  country  of  the  Jazyges  MetanastaB,  into  the  great 
river  near  Belgrade;   its   length   is   670    miles:   before  its 

'  Hactenus  Euxini  pars  est  Romana  sinistri ; 

ProzimaBastamse  S^uromatoBque  tenent.    Ovid.  Tritt,  II.  198. 

*  Jazyges,  et  Colchi,  Metereaque  turba,  Oetfcquc, 

Danubii  inediis  vix  prohibentur  aquis.  Id.  II.  101. 

^  Frigldus  a  rostris  manat  per  compita  rumor; 
Quicunque  obvius  est,  me  consulit :  O  bone  (nam  te 
Scire,  deos  quoniam  propiils  contingis,  oportet) 
Nnm  quid  de  Dacis  audtsti  ?  Hor.  Sat.  II.  vi.  53. 

*  Deseritur  Strymon,  tcpido  conimittere  Nile 
Bistonias  consuetns  aves,  et  barbara  Cone 
Sannaticas  ubi  perdit  aquas,  sparsamque  profundo 

Multifidl  Peuccu  unum  caput  adluit  Istrl.    •       Lucan,  III.  202. 

^  Stat  vetus  urbs,  ripse  vicina  bhiomlnis  Istri, — 

Ovid,  ex  Pont,  I.  viii.  11. 
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confluence  with  the  Danube,  it  receives  the  Marisus,  or  Marisia, 
Marosy  a  considerable  river,  wliich  rises  not  far  from  it  in 
the  Bastamic  Alps ;  the  Grissia,  or  Gerasus,  Feher  Koros,  is 
likewise  one  of  its  tributaries.  The  Aluta,  or  Tiarantus,  Alt, 
rises  in  the  Bastamic  Alps,  and  enters  the  Danube  opposite 
Nikopol  The  Porata  Pruth,  called  by  the  Greeks  Pyretlius 
and  Hierasus,  rises  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Bastamic  Alps, 
and  flows  with  a  Southerly  course  into  the  Danube,  near 
Galatz ;  it  is  430  miles  long.  The  Tyras^  called  in  a  later 
a^e  Danaster  Dniestr^  rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and 
aifter  a  S.  E.  course  of  716  miles,  enters  the  Black  Sea  near 
Odessa:  upon  its  banks  dwelled  the  TyritsB  or  TyragitsB, 
who  are  thought  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Tiraz,  a 
son  of  Japhet,  and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  latter 
appellation,  after  having  entered  into  relationship  with  the 
GetsB. 

5.  Besides  the«e,  the  Danube  receives  the  Arams  Sereth,  near  Oaiatz;  the 
Naparas  Jalomnitza,  opposite  Hiraava ;  the  Ardeiscus,  6r  Ordessns,  ArgiSf  to  the 
£.  of  Ruttehuk;  the  Rhabon  Schyl,  opposite  Rahcvay  and  the  Apo  JV«ra,  at  the 
Western  extremity  of  the  province. — ^The  famous ^Iiridge  of  Trajan,  wliich  hebnilt 
over  the  Danube  for  completing  his  conquest  of  the  Daci,  is  now  in  ruins  near 
Severin,  at  the  Western  extremity  of  Walachia ;  it  was  raised  on  twenty  piers  of 
hewn  stone,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  fh>m  the  foundation,  sixty  feet  broad,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  distai^t  from '  each  other.  It  was  about  8,400 
English  ieet  long,  and  was  defended  on  each  side  by  a  fortress ;  that  on  the  East 
being  called  Pontes  Severing  and  that  on  the  West  Theodora  Qladova,  It  was 
destroyed  by  his  saccessor  Hadrian,  out  of  envy,  under  the  pretext  thatit&vonred 
the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians'. 

6.  Zemes  7cA«m«^2r,  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength,  was  not  far  from  the  Pons  Trajani.  To 
the  N.  of  it  were  Tibiscus  Cavarauy  and  Sarmizegethusa 
Varkely :  the  latter  city  was  situated  near  Sargetia  fl.  Strehl, 
a  tributary  of  the  Marisus,  and  was  the  old  capital  of  the 
province ;  a  dignity  which  it  maintained  after  its  subjection 
Dv  Trajan,  who  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  epithet 
IJlpia  Trajana.  Beyond  these,  to  the  Northward,  were  Ce- 
donia  Hermanstadt;  the  colonies  Apulum  Carlsburoy  and 
Patavissa  Tovis,  hoth  on  the  river  Marisus ;  Salinee  Ikorda, 
one  of  the  most  productive  salt-mines  in  Transylvania ;  Na- 
poca  Valaszuty  and  Porolissus  Bistritz:  the  two  last  were 
Koman  colonies. 

7.  Besides  these,  we  meet  with  Diema  Alt  OrtovOy  near  Trajan's  Bridge;  Berso- 
via,  on  Berzava  R,;  Singidava  Deva;  Utidava  Udvarhaly,  Marcodava  Maros 

^  Parthoniusque  rapax,  et  volvens  saxa  Cynapes 

Labltur ;  et  nnUo  tardior  amne  Tyres.     Ovid,  ex  Pont,  lY.  x.  50. 
»  The  longest  bridge  now  existing  in  Europe  is  said  to  be  the  Pont  de  Saint 
Etprit,  built  in  the  1 2th  centnry  across  the  Rhoney  between  Montelhnart  and 
Orange-,  its  length  is  3,107  feet :  that  of  Waterloo  bridge,  over  the  Thofnei,  is 
2,890  feet 
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Vasarhely,  and  Rucconiam  Regetu  Ardeiscus  wag  at  Kurta  Argiseh,  near  the 
source  of  Ardeiscus  fl.;  Pnctorium  at  Riumikf  on  the  Aluta;  Pons  Alitta?^  at 
Slatina,  on  the  same  river,  and  Caatra  Nova  at  Craiova.  In  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  province  were  Palodu  Birlat;  Hermonactis  Akerman;  Tyns  PakaUta, 
caUed  formerly  Ophiusa,  a  Milesian  colony,  near  the  mouth  of  Tyras  fl. ;  lassii 
Jeusy-,  Petrodava  Piaira\  Sosidava  Souichacoy  and  Netindavar^Tiuz/yri. 


MCESIA. 

8.  Mcesia,  called  also  Mysia'®  (with  the  epithet  Europasa, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Mysia  of  Asia  Minor),  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Danube ;  on  the  W.  by  Drinus  fl.  Drin ;  on 
the  S.  by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  known  under  the  various 
names  of  Scardus,  Orbelus,  Scomius,  and  Hsemus ;  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  Euxine  Sea.  To  the  N.  it  touched  on  Dacia,  to  the 
W.  on  Illyricum,  and  to  the  S.  on  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  It 
corresponded  generally  with  the  modem  provinces  of  Servia 
and  Bulgaria,  and  contained  41.600  square  miles.  It  formed 
originally  a  portion  of  the  great  district  of  Thrace,  and  is  said 
to  have  first  obtained  the  name  of  Mcesia  on  its  subjugation 
by  the  Romans  under  M.  Crassus.  This  latter  appellation 
was  probably  used  originally  as  a  collective  one  for  all  the 
Thracian  tribes  between  the  Ilsemus  and  Danube,  and  was  sup- 
posed by  the  ancient  heathens,  to  have  been  communicated 
by  them  to  the  province  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  there 
seems  better  ground  for  supposmg  that  the  Asiatic  Mysi  were 
the  ancestore  of  the  European  Mysi,  or  at  all  events  that  they 
were  originally  a  colony  from  Madai,  Japhet's  son,  and  did 
not  pass  over  from  Europe  into  Asia.  The  name  of  Mocsia 
was  not  applied  in  its  full  extent  to  the  European  province 
till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  included  within  its  limits  the 
possessions  of  the  Dardani  and  Triballi.  It  was,  in  a  later 
age,  divided  by  the  little  river  Cebrus  Zibritza,  into  Superior 
and  Inferior,  so  called  with  respect  to  the  Danube ;  the  former 
touching  on  Illyricum  and  Macedonia,  the  latter  on  Thrace 
and  the  Euxine  Sea. 

9.  This  partition  of  Mcesia  lasted  till  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who  formed  within 
it  his  province  of  Dada,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube  from  The  Cataract  to 
Utns  fl.  Vid,  on  the  E.  by  the  latter  river,  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Margus  I£orata,  as  fiir  as  Horrea  Margi  Morava 
Histar,  In  a  later  age  this  arrangement  was  again  altered.  Mcesia  Superior 
was  divided  into  Moesia  Prima,  the  capital  of  which  was  Viminacium,  and  into 
Dardania,  with  its  capital  Scupi:  Aarelian's  Dacia  was  also  divided  into  Ripensis, 
nearer  the  Danube,  and  into  Mediterranea,  towards  the  hills  ^  the  capital  of  the 
former  was  Ratiaria,  of  the  latter  Sardica.  These  four  provinces  and  that  of  Pne- 
valitaaa  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  constituted,  in  addition  to  Macedonia  and 
the  whole  of  Greece,  the  Illyricum  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 


*^  Hie  tenoit  Mysas  gentes  in  pace  fldeli : 

Hie  area  Abo*  terruit  ense  Qetas.     Ovid,  ex  Pant.  IV.  ix.  77. 
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10.  The  range  of  mountains,  which  fonned  the  Southern 
boundary  of  Moesia,  was  the  continuation  of  that  chain  al- 
ready described  as  striking  oft*  from  the  Alps,  and  intersecting 
the  whole  of  Illyricum.  It  entered  the  province  at  Scodrus, 
or  Scardus,  M.  Rachha  and  Tchar  Daghy  shortly  after  which 
it  assumed  tlie  names  Orbelus  Gliubotiny  and  Scombrus,  or 
Scomius,  Ghiustendil ;  hence  to  the  Eastward  it  was  called 
Haemus  Balkan,  a  name  still  preserved  in  JEminek  Dagh,  and 
in  C.  Eminehf  its  termination  on  the  Black  Sea,  which  pro- 
montory was  known  to  the  ancients  as  Haemi  Extrema.  The 
Haemus"  was  erroneously  said  to  be  so  lofty,  that  from  its 
summit  the  Alps  and  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic  and  Euxine, 
could  be  at  once  seen ;  it  was  fabled  to  have  been  so  called 
from  the  Thracian  king  Haemus,  who  was  changed  into  a 
mountain  for  aspiring  to  divine  honours.  It  is  from  this 
range  of  mountains  Uiat  all  the  rivers  of  Moesia  take  their 
rise,  flowing  thence  into  the  Danube. 

11.  McEsiA  Superior  comprehended  Servia,  the  Eastern 
part  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  Soutli  Eastern  part  of  Bosnia,  and 
contained  21.200  square  miles.  The  longest  river  in  the  whole 
of  Mcesia  was  the  ^Brongus,  or  Margus,  as  it  was  also  called, 
Morava,  which  rises  in  Scomius  M.,  and  after  being  increased 
by  the  waters  of  the  Angrus  or  Servian  Morava,  joins  the 
Danube  near  Semendria.  Besides  this  we  may  notice  tlie 
Timacus  Timok,  about  which  dwelled  the  Timachi;  the  Almus 
Lorn,  and  the  Cebrus,  or  Ciabrus,  Zibritza,  already  mentioned 
as  the  boundary  between  the  two  provinces.  Amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  MoBsia  Superior  were  the  Moesi,  or  Mysi,  a  par- 
ticular tribe  so  called,  dwelling  between  the  rivers  Drinus  and 
Brongus ;  the  Merdi  were  cantoned  about  the  sources  of  the 
latter  river,  and  farther  S.  were  the  Treres,  who  are  said  to 
have  occupied  the  country  round  Troy,  after  its  destruction. 
Dardania  comprehended  at  one  time  the  whole  Southern  part 
of  the  province,  and  extended  into  Macedonia  from  the  Drilo  to 


*'  Aut  in  umbrosifl  Heliconis  oris, 
Aut  super  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Hsemo  ? 
Unde  Yocalem  temere  insecuto 

Orphea  sylva?, 
Arte  matemd.  rapidos  morantcm 
Fluminum  lapsus,  celeresque  ventos, 
Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canons 

Duccre  quercus.  Hor,  Conn  I.  xii.  6. 

— 6  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Heemi 

Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra !      Virg.  Georg,  II.  488. 
A'ifKfi  im  OpTiiKif  Todiv  Bopiao  KaraiK 
'Epxf'dt  dx\aivoi(ri  dvffaka  Kpv  fibv  ayovtra. 

CcUlim,  Hymn,  in  JHan,  114. 
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the  Strymon,  as  well  as  into  Moesia  Inferior,  but  it  was  after- 
wards much  reduced  in  extent :  the  Dardani,  pretended  by 
some  authors  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Trojan  Dar- 
dani,  are  said  to  have  been  a  savage  race,  living  in  caves,  but 
possessing  a  considerable  knowledge  of  music'*'. 

12.  The  principal  places  in  MoBsia  Superior  along  the 
Danube,  were  Singidunura  Belgrade^  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Save ;  Tricornium  Ritopek,  giving  name  to  the  Tricomesii ; 
Vinceia  Semendria ;  Viminacium  Kostellacz,  a  Roman  colony, 
and  a  city  of  some  consequence ;  Bononia  Widin ;  Ratiana 
Arcer  Pakmka,  a  strong  Roman  post ;  and  Cebrum  Zibrou 
Palanka,  In  the  interior  of  the  province  were  Horrea  Margi, 
or  Oromagus,  Morava  Hissar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Margus ; 
and  Naissus  Nissa,  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
an  important  and  flourishing  city,  destroyed,  like  most  of  the 
other  cities  in  Moesia  and  Dacia,  by  Attila. 

13.  McESiA  Inferior  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  of 
Sulgaria,  and  contained  20.400  square  miles.  Its  principal 
rivers  were  the  Cius,  called  also  Oscius  and  CEscus,  Isker ; 
the  Utus,  or  Artanes,  Vid;  the  Noes,  or  Osmus,  Osma;  the 
latrus,  or  Athrys,  lantra  ;  the  Tibisus  Cara  Lom^  of  which 
the  Lyginus,  where  Alexander  defeated  the  Triballi,  was  per- 
haps a  tributary ;  the  Auras,  or  Lyras,  Tahan ;  and  the  Atlas 
Tchemavada:  all  of  these  rise  in  the  Haemus,  and  flow 
Northwards  into  the  Danube.  In  the  South  Eastern  comer 
of  the  province  were  the  two  rivers  Potami  Pravadi,  and 
Panysus  Camtcki,  which  run  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  former 
at  vama,  and  the  latter  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  it.  The 
Triballi  were  once  the  most  powerful  people  of  Moesia,  and 
indeed  of  all  Thrace;  their  dominions,  extending  from  the 
Margus  to  the  CEscus,  and  at  one  time  considerably  to  the 
Eastward  of  the  latter  river,  were  subsequently  much  circum- 
scribed in  their  extent,  and  confined  to  the  North  Western 
portion  of  Moesia  Superior.  To  the  E.  of  the  TribalU  were 
tlie  Crobyzi,  extending  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Euxine ;  and 
to  the  N.  of  the  latter  people,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Danube,  were  some  Scythian  Troglodytae,  whose  territory, 
when  they  conquered  it,  the  Romans  called  Scythia  Parva, 
or  Pontus*'. 


"'Ayptoi  S*  ovTiQ  ol  ^ap^avioi  TiKkfaq,  oJcr^'  vvh  toiq  Koirpiaic  dpv^avrtQ 
ffTrtjXaia,  IvravBa  Butirag  iroiiiff^ai,  fiovffiKiiQ  S'  8iia»c  i7rf/t«\jj.&ifffav,  fiovoi- 
KotQ  atl  Ypwufvot  Kal  avXoiQ  kqI  toiq  ivrarois  dpyavois* 

Strah.yn.p.SW, 

"  Ut  sumus  in  Ponto,  ter  frJgore  constitit  Ister : 

Facta  est  Euxini  dnra  ter  nnda  maris.        Ovid.  Trist,  V.  x.  1 . 
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14.  Besides  these  tribes,  we  find  in  the  Western  part  of  the  provmce,  tkeTila- 
Uei ;  the  Serdi  round  Serdica ;  Uie  DentheletsB,  reaching  to  the  sources  of  the 
Strymon ;  the  Ilybrianes,  extending  from  the  Hebnis-  to  the  Utus ;  the  Dasarctii ; 
Peminsii ;  and  Plarensii :  in  the  £a8tcm  part  were  the  Obulensii  and  (Btensii. 

15.  Descending  the  Danube,  we  meet  with  the  cities 
Augusta,  or  Regianum,  Rahova ;  and  CEscus  Igihiy  an  ancient 
city  of  the  Triballi,  at  the  mouth  of  a  cognominal  river: 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  latter,  Constantine  built  a  wooden 
bridge  overthe  Danube,  during  his  campaign  against  the  Goths. 
Lower  down  the  rivei*  stood  NicopoUs  ad  Istrum  Nihopoly 
built  by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  his  defeating  the  Daci,  and 
remarkable  for  the  victory  gained  there  in  modem  times,  by 
Bajazet,  over  the  Christian  army;  Prista,  or  Sexantaprista, 
Rtistckuk;  Durostorum  Silistria,  the  birtli-place  of  the  general 
£tius,  and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Moesia.  Far- 
ther Eastward,  on  the  Danube,  were  Axiopolis  Jtassova; 
Carsum  Hirsova;  Trosmi*"*  Matchin,  a  Roman  post  of  some 
consequence;  Noviodunum  lassatchi,  near  wnich  Darius 
Hystaspis  threw  a  bridge  over  the  river**,  when  waging  war 
against  the  Scythians;  iEgissus  Toultcha,  a  position  very 
strong  by  nature ;  and  Salsovia  Dounavietzi.  The  last  men- 
tioned place  received  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  salt 
lake  Haimyris,  now  called  Rassein,  wliich  communicated  both 
with  the  Danube  and  the  Slack  Sea ;  the  town  Halmyris  was 
at  the  Western  extremity  of  the  lake,  near  Baba  Dagh.  On 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  were  Ad  Salices  Kara  ICerman ; 
IstropoUs,  or  Istria,  Vistiar,  a  Milesian  colony,  and  once 
a  very  powerful  city ;  Constantiana  Kustendje ;  Tomi  Tomis- 
war,  or  Baba,  a  Milesian  colony,  said  to  have  received  its 
name  from  ^etes  there  burying  the  mangled  remains  of  his 
son  Absyrtus*®,  and  remarkabfe  as  the  place  whither  Ovid 


**  Hic  eaptam  Troflmin  eeleri  yirtnte  recepit, 

Infecitqne  fero  Bangvine  Dannbiom.     Onid,  ex  Pant,  FV.  is.  79. 

"  — —  iirXts  t^v  rov  "Itrrpoty  AvavXt^traQ  Sk  AvA  rbv  vorafibv  ^vtav 
tlft€piiav  vX6ov  dxh  J^oXa^vifc,  rov  Troraftov  rbv  aif^^va,  Ik  rov  vytCtrat  rd 
ardfiara  rov  'larpov,  i^cvy vvc.  Herod,  IV.  99. 

*«  Whence  Ovid: 


Hue  qnoqae  Mileto  miwi  venere  coloni, 

Inqne  Getis  Qraias  constitu^re  domos. 
Sed  Tetus  haic  nomen,  pos|t&que  antiquius  nrbe, 

Constat  ab  Absyrti  ctede  fuisse,  loco. 

Haying  described  the  murder  of  Absyrtns,  he  proceeds: 

Atque  ita  divellit>  dlvulsaque  membra  per  agros 
Dissipat  in  mnltis  invenienda  locis. 

•  •  «  •        « 

Inde  Tomis  ductus  locus  hie ;  quia  fertur  in  illo 
Membra  soror  fratris  oonsecuisse  sui.       TrUt,  III.  ix.  3,ef  seq. 
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was  banished  *' ;  and  Calatis  Mangcdiy  a  colony  from  Heraclea 
in  Ponto.  Farther  S.  were  the  promontory  Tetrisias,  or 
Tm^insijCalaghriah ;  Cruni,  so  named  from  its  springs,  called 
afterwards  Dionysopolis  Haldchik;  and  Odessus  Vamuy  a 
Milesian  colony  at  the  mouth  of  Potami  fl.  Pravadi:  a  few 
miles  to  the  W.  of  this  last  was  Marcianopolis  Praradi,  which 
received  its  name  from  the  sister  of  Trajan.  In  the  South 
Western  extremity  of  the  province,  on  a  branch  of  the  CEscus, 
was  its  metropolis  Sardica,  or  Serdica,  Sophia,  the  capital 
of  the  modem  Bulgaria ;  the  road  from  it  to  Philippopolis 
crossed  the  Hsmus  at  the  famous  defile  Angustiae  Succorum^ 
now  called  Demir  Kapi,  or  The  Iron  Gate. 

THRACIA. 

16.  Thracia",  in  its  extended  sense,  comprehended  the 
whole  country  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Euxine  and  Propontis,  on  the  S.  by  the  JEgeean  Sea, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Drinus,  connected 
by  the  chain  of  Mons  Scardus,  This  great  extent  of  country, 
governed  by  many  princes,  was  divided,  on  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans,  into  Moesia,  and  Thrace  properly  so  called.  The 
latter  province,  answering  to  the  moaern  district  of  JRumilia 
in  its  confined  sense,  was  bounded  on  the  .N.  by  the  Heemus, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Euxine  and  Propontis,  on  the  S.  by  the 
-Egcean  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Nestus  JMesto,  though 
its  limits  in  this  last  direction  extended  once  to  the  Strymon; 
it  contained  21.100  square  miles.  At  a  much  later  penod,  it 
was  subdivided  into  four  districts ;  Europa  to  the  South  East, 
Rhodope  to  the  South  West,  Thracia  to  the  North  West,  and 
Haemimontus  to  the  North  East, 


^  Qphm  grata  est  Igitnr  Latonss  Delia  telhis, 
Errant!  tntum  qass  dedit  una  locum ; 
Tun  mihi  cam  Tomis :  patrlft  quffi  sede  ftigatifl 
Tempos  ad  hoc  nobis  hospita  Ada  manet 

Otfid.  ex  Pant  IV.  xlv.  69. 


-  non  Thracia  tantum 


Vldit  Bistonii  stabulis  pendere  tyranni, Lucan.  II.  162. 

Hac  ave  coijuncti  Procne  Terensque ;  parentes 

Hac  ave  sunt  facti :  gratata  est  scilicet  illis 

•nuracla.  Ovid.  Met.  VI.  435. 

It  is  more  commonly  written  Thraca,  or  Thrace,  in  poetry : 

gemit  ultima  pulsu 

Thraca  pedum.  Virg,  JEvl  XII.  835. 

Thracaoe  to»,  Hebrasqne  nivaH  oompede  yinetas, — 

Har,  ^fUt.  I.  ill.  3. 
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17.  TIieTliracians*'  are  said  to  have  obtained  their  name  from  Thrax,  the  son 
of  Mars,  but  the  later  Greek  writers  regarded  it  as  orig^lnally  derived  from  tlic  word 
Tpaxila,  denoting  rough  in  their  language,  and  thought  that  this  country  was  so 
named  from  its  mountainous  nature.  The  appellation,  however,  used  by  the  Ori- 
ental writers  to  distinguish  Thrace,  pliunly  sliows  tliat  the  name  of  the  country  was 
originally  derived  from  Tiraz,  or  Thiraz,  the  son  of  Japhet ;  and  this  is  remarkably 
confirmed  by  the  many  traces  of  his  name  in  tliis  part  of  Europe,  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  ancient  writers.  Thus  we  observe  the  river  Athry  s ;  the  river,  bay,  and 
haven  of  Athyras ;  tlie  town  Tiristasis ;  the  river  Trausus,  and  a  tribe  called  lYausi ; 
the  promontory  Tiristria,  and  the  town  Trissffi ;  not  to  mention  the  famous  tribe  of 
the  Odrysffi,  whose  deified  king,  Odrysus,  tlie  founder  of  tlieir  nation,  is  conjectured, 
not  altogether  without  probability,  to  be  either  Tiraz  himself,  or  else  another  so 
called,  perhaps  in  honour  of  him.  The  name  of  Tereus,  too,  the  king  of  Thrace,  is 
looked  upon  by  the  learned  as  retaining  plain  marks  enough  of  Tiraz,  of  which  it 
contains  all  the  radical  letters,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  vowels,  liie  Thracians 
were  a  cruel,  though  brave,  and  warlike  people  %  whence  Mars  was  said  to  have 
been  born  in  their  country,  and  to  have  resided  amongst  them'*;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  they  attained  to  a  remarkable  state  of  civilization.  They  were 
probably  an  aboriginal  people ;  there  are  no  accounts  of  their  migration  to  tlie 
country  to  which  they  communicated  their  name,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Grofk 
writers  represent  them  as  sending  numerous  and  important  colonies  into  severil 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  tradition  handed  down  by  these  authors, 
of  the  people  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  having  been 
originally  descended  from  the  European  Thracians,  seems,  however  common,  to 
have  been  an  ophiion  arising  from  their  ignorance  of  the  true  plantation  of  the 
world.  Both  nations  seem  to  have  been  descended  from  the  same  Tiraz,  who  pro- 
bably settled  in  the  North  Western  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  wlience  bis  descendants 
afterwards  sent  colonies  into  Thrace  in  Europe.  Indeed  it  has  been  conjectured 
from  the  similarity  between  the  names  Tiraz  and  Tros,  that  the  king  of  this  name, 
from  whom  the  Trojans  took  their  denomination,  was  origmally  either  Tiraz  him- 
self, or  one  of  his  descendants  so  named  in  memory  of  him. 

18.  The  lofty  and  snowy  range  of  Rhodope**  Despoto,  the 
birth-place  of  Mars,  detaches  itself  from  Scomius  M.  at  its 
junction  with  the  Hsemus,  and  winds  through  the  Western 
and  Southern  parts  of  Thrace ;  it  was  fabled  to  have  received 

10  Terra  procnl  irastis  colitur  Mavortia  campis, 
Thraces  arant,  acri  quondam  regnata  Lycurgo : 
Hospitium  antiquum  Troj»,  sociique  Penates, 
Bum  fortuna  fuit  Virg,  JEn.  III.  14. 

» i^Uq  furiosa  Thrace, Hor,  Carm.  II.  xvi.  5. 

•'  One  of  the  names  of  Mars,  the  god  of  the  Thracians,  was  Oovpac,  which  has 
an  apparent  affinity  to  Odpagy  for  so  the  Seventy  Interpreters  render  Tiraz.  Hence 
Homer  has  been  supposed,  by  some  critics,  to  call  Mars  Oovpog  'Apijc: 

— ■  dfi^i  Sk  vvKTa 

Sovpoc'ApjiQ  Udkinlff  fidxg,  Tputtrtriv  aprfyuv, —     II.  E.  607. 
Twv  fiiv  voW&v  Oovpos'Apiic  virb  yovvar*  TKvviv. 

J/.  0.408. 
^  QukquG  redlt  medium  Rhodopc  porrecta  sub  axcm. 

Virg.  Georg.  III.  351 
Tlieocritus  classes  it  with  the  highest  summits  of  the  ancient  world : 
EiJrf  ;|^iwv  uif  Tig  Kartr&KiTo  fiagpov  v^*  Alfiov, 
H  A^«,  ff  'Poddvav,  ^  KavicaiTov  ^(fxttroivro. 

un  *       .r.  ^^hfl*  VII.  77. 

Whence  VirgU:  ' 

Aut  Athoy  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  t«lo 

Bejicit : Gcwg,  1. 332. 
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its  name  from  Rhodope,  the  wife  of  the  Thracian  king 
Haemus^  who  was  changed  into  this  mountain  for  presuming 
to  rival  Juno.  The  Hebrus*^  Maritza^  is  the  only  great  river 
of  Thrace;  it  rises  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  mountains 
Scomius,  HsemuSy  and  Rhodope,  and  after  an  Easterly  and 
Southerly  course  of  284  miles,  it  enters  the  -ffigaean  Sea  at 
£nos,  opposite  the  island  Samothrace.  The  Hebrus  is  called 
OEagrius,  an  appellation  which  it  derived,  according  to  some, 
from  a  Thracian  king  of  that  name,  who  was  the  father  of 
Orpheus  by  Calliope,  or,  as  others  maintain,  from  the  little 
river  CEagrius,  the  waters  of  which  supply  the  streams  of  the 
Hebrus.  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  the  mythologists 
represent  the  poet  Orpheus  to  have  played  on  his  lyre  with 
such  a  masterly  hand,  that  all  nature  seemed  charmed  and 
animated,  even  the  most  rapid  rivers  ceased  to  flow,  the  savage 
beasts  of  the  forest  foi^ot  their  wildness,  and  the  mountains 
moved  to  listen  to  his  song.  The  nymphs  were  his  constant 
companions,  but  Eurydice  was  the  only  one  who  ma4e  a  deep 
impression  upon  him :  their  nuptials  were  celebrated ;  but 
their  happiness  was  short,  for  soon  afterwards,  having  been 
'  bitten  by  a  serpent,  she  died  of  the  poisonous  wound.  Her 
loss  was  so  severely  felt  by  Orpheus,  that  he  resolved  to 
recover  her,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  With  his  lyre  in  his 
hand,  he  gained  an  easy  admission  to  the  palace  of  Pluto. 
The  king  of  hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of  his  strains, 
the  wheel  of  Ixion  stopped,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  stood  still, 
Tantalus  forgot  his  perpetual  thirst,  and  even  the  Furies  re- 
lented. Pluto  and  Proserpine,  moved  with  his  sorrow,  con- 
sented to  restore  Eurydice,  provided  he  forbore  looking  behind 
till  he  had  gained  the  extreme  borders  of  hell.  The  conditions 
were  gladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  was  already  in  sight  of 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  when  he  forgot  his  promise,  and 
turned  back  to  look  at  his  long-lost  Eurydice.  He  saw  her, 
but  she  instantly  vanished  from  his  eyes.  He  attempted  to 
follow  her,  but  he  was  refused  admission ;  and  the  only  com- 
fort he  could  find  was  to  soothe  his  grief  by  the  sound  of  his 

"E/3pov  If  Up  icoraubv,  rtrpanuivoc  lyyv^tv  agtrrov. 

Theoer.IdyUyU.lW. 

QnaliB  apud  gelidi  cum  flomina  concltiu  Hebri 
Sanguinens  Mavon  clypeo  increpat,  atque  forentes 
BeUa  movens  immittit  equos :  illi  sequore  aperto 
Ante  Notos  Zephyruiuque  Yolant:  gemit  ultima  pulsn 

Thnusa  pednm : Virg.  jEn  XII.  331 . 

.  ut  nee 

Frigidior  Thracam,  nee  purior  aiiibiat  Hebrus, 

Hot.  Epiit.  I.  xvi.  13. 
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lyre  in  grottos,  or  on  the  mountains.  He  totally  separated 
himself  from  the  society  of  mankind ;  but  the  Thracian  women, 
whom  he  is  said  implacably  to  have  offended,  attacked  him 
whilst  they  were  celebrating  the  oi^es  of  Bacchus,  and  after 
they  had  torn  his  body  to  pieces,  they  threw  his  head  into 
the  Hebrus^,  still  articulating  the  words  "  Eurydice !  Eury- 
dice ! "  as  it  was  carried  down  the  stream  into  the  ^gsean  Sea. 
— ^The  Nestus  Mesto,  rises  in  the  same  mountain  with  the 
Hebrus,  and  after  running  with  a  South  Easterly  course  of 
120  miles,  enters  the  iEgeean  Sea  opposite  the  island  of 
Thasos. 

1 9.  The  Hebms  is  increaaed  by  the  waters  of  ecv eral  minor  rirers.  On  its  right 
bank  it  receives  the  Arzns,  or  Assus,  Vrzun4ia,  and  the  Harpessus  Arda;  on  its 
left  the  Tonzus,  or  Trausus,  Tonc^a,  Burgus  Papaslif  Suemos  Derbend,  Artiscus 
SaUdere,  and  Erigon,  or  Agrianes,  Erkene.  The  Erigon  Is  joined  by  the  Conta- 
desdns,  and  this  again  by  the  Teams  Tekedere',  at  the  sources  of  the  last-men- 
tioned riyer  Darius,  during  his  Scythian  expedition,  erected  a  column  with  an 
inscription,  setting  forth  tliat  they  afforded  the  purest  water  in  the  world,  and  that 
he  was  the  best  and  most  amiable  of  men^. 

20.  The  dcmdnions  of  the  Odrysas  ^,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the 
Thracian  tribes,  extended  at  one  time  from  Abdera  and  the  Nestus,  along  the 
whole  coast,  as  far  as  the  months  of  the  Ister,  and  reached  as  far  inland  as  the 
source  of  the  Strymon ;  but  they  were  afterwards  very  much  circumscribed,  being 
confined  within  a  small  territory  on  the  banksof  the  Hebms,  ^XioxAAdnanople.  The 
Bessi"  inhabiting  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hflsmus  and  Rhodope,  were 
the  most  hardy  and  unprincipled  of  all  the  Thracian  robbers;  in  their  dominions  on 
M^  Rhodope,  were  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Bacchus :  near  them  were  the  Dii,  pro- 
bably allied  to  them,  as  were  also  the  neighbouring  Satnr.  in  Macedonia.  The  Transi 
were  cantoned  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Trausns ;  they  were  remarkable  for  the 
custom  of  weeping  at  the  birth  of  man,  and  r^oicing  at  his  death  ^.  On  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  were  tiie  Mypsaei,  Thranipsse,  'niyni,  Cyrmians,  and  Melinophagi ; 
the  Thranipsie,  as  well  as  the  Thyni,  were  much  dreaded  for  their  nightly  attacks, 


**  Tom  quoque  marmoreft  caput  a  cervice  revulsum, 
Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  (Eagrius  Hebms 
Yolveret,  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa  et  flrigida  lingua. 
Ah !  miseram  Eurydicen,  anim&  fugiente,  vocabat : 
Eurydicen  toto  referebant  flumine  ripae.      Virg.  Georg.  TV.  623. 
See  also  Note  11,  ugnn. 
^  'Eiri  Tovrov  vp  rbv  vorapibv  diriK6fUV0Q  6  Aapttog,  wc  itrrparowtievifaTO, 
ya^iis  Ttf  TToraftif,  ffr^Xiiv  l<7rq<rc  Kai  Ivbavra^  ypa^/tara  iyypd^ag,  Xkym^a 
rdSt'     Tedpov  vorafAov  icc^Xat  tJ^iup  apiffrov  re  Kai  KdXXiorov  iroplxovrai 
'xavTiav  'jrorau&v*  itai  iir*  avriig  AtciKtro  IXa^vwv  liri  Drtv^a;  ffrparbv  dviljp 
apiffTOQ  re  Kai  KoKKtvroc  travrwv  dvdpwvcuy,  Aap€to£  6  ^Xtrrdirirtog,  Ufpvkiov 
re  Kai  irdtrric  ri)Q  f^vupov  paffikiVQ,    Tavra  dr^  ivBavra  iypd^ri* 

Herod.  IV.  91. 
^  At  rex  Odryshis,  quamyis  seeessit,  in  ilia 

.fistnat,  fte.  Ovid,  Met,  VI.  480. 

^  Vivere  quam  misenrai  est  inter  Bessosque  Getasque 

Illi,  qui  populi  semper  In  ore  fiiit !.  Id,  2Vuf .  IV.  i.  67. 

^  Tpavcroc  ^k  ra  luv  aXKa  Tavra  kutA  ravrh  Toitn  dWoiffi  Opn^c  IviTt- 
Xiovtrif  Kard.  dt  t6v  yivofiivov  o^t,  Kai  Airoyiv6fiivov  wouvtn  rotate.  Tov 
fiiv  yev6fuvov  irepiiJ^ofitvoi  ot  frpoarjKovrec  iXo^vpovrai,  *6(ra  fitv  Sit,  ijrii  re 
fyfVfTo,  dvairXijrTai  kukA,  dvriyi6fiivoi  tA  dv^pbttrfiia  vrdvra  irdSria'  r6v 
^  diroyfvofiivov,  iraiKovAg  re  Kai  rfiSutvoi  yy  KpvirroviTt,  iTTiXiyovrts  offiav 
KaKuv  t^arraWax^iiQ,  ivri  iv  irdvy  eviatjuoviy.  Herod,  V.  4. 
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and  the  latter,  io  conjimctlon  with  their  brethren  the  Bithyni,  were  said  by  the 
aocient  historians  to  have  crossed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  and  given  name  to  the  pro- 
vince Bithynja.  The  whole  Eastern  part  of  Thrace,  from  Perinthus  to  Mt.  H aemus, 
was  subsequently  called  Astlca  firom  the  Asta).  The  Corpilli  were  on  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis,  and  the  Dolonei  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesas;  to  the  W.  of  them 
were  the  Apsinthll  and  PsBtL  The  Cicones  ^  inhabited  the  Soathem  coast  of  the 
prorince,  between  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Hebrus  and  Bistonis  L.  Lcu/os  Buru ;  they 
were  attacked  by  Ulysses  for  having  assisted  Priam  against  the  Greeks.  The 
Bistones  **  were  cantoned  in  the  South  Western  comer  of  Tlirace,  and  from  them 
the  whole  country  was  occasionally  called  Bistonia^'. 

21  •  The  principal  places  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Thrace 
were,  Mesembria**  Misrivri,  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from 
Megara  and  Chalcedon ;  Anchialus  Ahioghu ;  Aquae  CalidsB 
Baurffos;  Develtus  Zaaara;  Apollonia**,  called  afterwards 
SozopoliSy  Sizebolij  a  Milesian  colony,  sacred  to  Apollo,  of 
whom  there  was  a  statue  in  the  city  30  cubits  high,  which  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  M.  Crassus  on  his  conquering  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  Salmydessus,  or  Halmydessus,  Midiehy  on  a  nver 
of  the  same  name :  a  httle  to  the  W .  of  tliis  last  was  Bizya 
VtzUy  the  citadel  of  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Astse.  The  whole  coast,  from  Thynias  Pr.  C.  Ainada  to 
the  Thracian  Bosporus,  was  sometimes  called  Salmydessum 
Littus,  and  was  exceedingly  dangerous  and  inhospitable^^. 
At  the  Northern  entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  or  Channel  of 
Constantinople^  as  it  is  now  called,  were  tlie  CyanesB  ■**  lae. 
Pavorane^  known  also  by  the  names  of  Symplegades*^  and 


-  spreto  Ciconum  quo  munere  matres, 


Inter  sacra  Tkidm,  noctnmique  orgia  Bacchi, 
Discerptom  latos  juTenem  sparsere  per  agros. 

Virg,  Georg.  IV.  520. 

^  Sanguineum  quatiens  veluti  Bellona  flagcllum, 

Bistonas  aut  Mavors  agitans, Luean.  VII.  6G9. 

*•  BuTTOviy  ^opfiiyyi  X»yf  iijc  fjpxtv  doidiig*      ApoU.  Argon,  B.  704. 
Bistonis  ingenio  terra  superba  tuo  est.      Ovid,  ex  Pont.  II.  ix.  54. 
^  Thyniacosque  sinus,  et  ab  his  per  ApoUmis  urbcm 
Alta  sub  Anchiali  msnia  tendat  iter. 
Inde  Mesembriacos  portus,  ct  Odesson,  et  arces 
Prmtereat  dictas  nomine,  Bacche,  tuo.  Id.  Trist  I.  ix.  35. 

"  Tpavcla  w6vrov  ^aXfivdtiaia  yvd^og 

'BxSpSKtvoc  vavrytTi,  fiqrpi/id  ^tuv  JEtehyL  Prom,  728. 

^  Hsc  precor  eviaoat,  propulsaque  flantibui  Austris 

Truiseat  instabiles  strenua  Cyaneas : —      Ovid,  Trist,  I.  ix.  34. 
■  eoncurrentia  saza 

Cyaneas J^ttv,  Sat.  XV.  20. 

—————— —  fMpov  Iq  Aoyv, 

"Arig  Kvavtav  oifx  ti^aro  vwdpofiaStav  vavg, 

AXX4  htldiU  {pa!^vv  5*  tiffkSpafiE  *a<nv) 

Aitrbc  fie,  iitya  Xairua'  aV  w  r<5r£  voipa^ec  tffrav, 

'^  27ieocr.IdyLXlU.21. 

"  Ei^'  <30iX  'Apyovg  fit)  dimrraff^ai  tTKat^oQ 

IfioXxuv  ig  alav  Kvavtag  Su/iirXiyyo^af,—  Etmp.  Med,  1. 

Corapressos  ntinam  Symplegades  elisissent, 

Ovid,Htnnd,\ll.U\. 
Y  2 
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PlanctaB^;  they  were  fabled  to  have  floated^  and  to  have 
crushed  all  vessels  to  pieces  that  passed  the  straits,  till  Minerva 
guided  the  Argo  through,  and  fixed  them  for  ever. 

22.  The  communication  between  theiEgaean  and  Euxine  Seas 
was  by  the  HellesMntus,  Propontis,  and  Bosporus  Thracius^. 
The  Hellespontus%  separating  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  in 
Europe,  from  the  district  Dardania  in  Asia,  was  fabled  to  have 
been  so  called  from  Helle,  the  daughter  of  the  Theban  king 
Athamas,  who  was  drowned  there;  but  it  probably  derived 
its  name  from  Elishah,  the  son  of  Javan,  and  grandson  of 
^aphet,  whose  family  seem  to  have  possessed  themselves  of 
the  most  considerable  islands  lying  in  the  sea  between  Europe 
and  Asia;  hence,  the  prophet  Ezekiel'*  calls  these  islands  the 
Isles  of  EUshah.  And,  as  the  isles  lyin^  in  the  sea,  were  thus 
originally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Isles  of  Elishah,  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  sea  itself  was  originally  called  the  Sea  of 
Elishah :  which  name,  though  it  wore  away  in  process  of  time 
in  other  parts,  seems  to  have  been  faithfully  preserved  in  that 
part,  which  to  this  day  is  frequently  called  the  Hellespont. 
This  conjecture  will  serve  to  account  for  the  epithet  d«(p«i'** 
immenstis,  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Hellespont,  as  the  nar- 
row channel  which  generally  bears  this  name  in  the  ancient 
authors,  was  one  of  the  smallest  seas  with  which  Homer  was 
acquainted.     The  Hellespont  was  famous  for  the  bridge  of 

^  *AXXo3c  ik  UXayKTai  iiiy&Ktif  vir6  Kitfiari  wkroai 
*P6x^iov,  j%i  Trdpoi^iv  dtrkirrviv  a&oftkvti  fK6^ 
'Afcpoiv  U  ffKOwiXiav  wpi^aXirkoc  v^63i  irerpijc- 

Apoa.Arg<m.A.9U, 
"  "EXXoc  T  dfi^i  wSpov  nXari/v  cvx^ficvai,  fivxUi  re  Ilpoxovric, 

Kai  ffTOfiu/ia  Tlovrov,  JEtchyU  Pen*  854. 

^  Forsitan  ad  pontnm  mater  pta  yenerit  Helles, 
Menaqne  roratis  nata  fleatnr  aquis : 
Aut  mare  ab  inyiso  priYignsB  nomine  dictum 

Yexat  in  sequoream  yersa  noverca  deam. 
Non  favct,  ut  nunc  est,  teneris  locus  iste  pnellis. 
Hac  Helle  periit :  hac  ego  lesdor  aqua. 

Owd.  Heroid,  XVIII.  123. 
*  Chap,  xxvil.  Tcr.  7. 

^  "Offvov  Aiffpog  &vw  Macapoc  tSog  ivrbc  Upyii, 
Kal  ^pvyifi  Kol^vvio^t,  Kai  *EXX^<r?rovroc  avtip^v. 
Tup  <n,  ykpov,  irXovrtit  re  Kal  v\/un  ^vi  KtKCLdai. 

Hom,IL  Q.545. 

Homer  also  calls  it  vXar^c  'E\Xq<rirovroc,  an  epithet  which  may  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  manner;  although  some  critics  are  of  opinion  tliat  xXardc  merely 
refers  to  its  width  at  the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago^  whilst  others  interpret  it 
assoZ^; 

2^/xa  rk  oi  ^^ev^wirtv  iiri  vXarii  *KXXi}<r9rovry.  II,  H.  86. 

*AKTy  tni  vpovxovtTy,  Ivt  xXarct  'EXX^irirovrYi*  Od,  Q.  82. 

The  author  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Orpheus,  likewise  makes  use  of  the  epithet 
icXarvQ,  in  describing  the  Hellespont:  Argun.  497, 
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boats'*^  thrown  across  it  by  Xerxes,  from  Sestus  to  Abydus, 
which  was  no  sooner  completed  than  it  was  rent  in  pieces 
and  utterly  destroyed  by  a  great  tempest.  When  Xerxes 
heard  of  this,  he  was  so  enraged,  that  he  ordered  three  hundred 
lashes  to  be  inflicted"*^  on  the  Hellespont,  a  pair  of  fetters  to 
be  thrown  into  it,  and  executioners  to  brand  it  with  marks  of 
ignominy.  Moreover,  he  commanded  those  who  had  the 
inflicting  of  the  lashes  to  harangue  the  Hellespont  in  a  set 
speech,  by  which  the  sea  was  informed  that  Xerxes,  its 
master,  condemned  it  to  that  punishment  for  having  injured 
him  without  a  cause,  and  that  the  King  of  the  Persians  would 
pass  over  it,  whether  it  consented  or  not.  But  the  vengeance 
of  this  silly  monarch  was  not  finally  appeased  till  all  those 
who  had  presided  over  the  construction  of  the  bridge  had 
been  put  to  death '*^.  The  length  of  the  Hellespont,  from  the 
^£gaean  Sea  to  Callipolis  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  is 
33  miles,  and  its  narrowest  breadth  about  seven  (or,  as  some 
say,  eight)  stadia.  Its  modem  name,  Channel  of  the  Dar- 
daneUes,  was  first  used  by  the  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  derived  it  from  the  district  of  Dardania,  but  it  is  rendered 
more  familiar  by  the  two  castles,  called  The  DardanelleSy 
built  by  the  emperor  Mahomet  IV.  a.d.  1669,  a  httle  to  the 
S.  of  Sestus  and  Abydus.  The  Propontis**  Sea  of  Marmara 
was  so  called  from  its  situation  before  the  Pontus  Euxiuus ; 
its  length  from  Callipolis  on  the  W.  to  Nicomedia  on  the 
£.  is  160  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  being  40  miles.    The 


^'  Tales  fama  canit  tnmidum  super  sequora  Persen 
Constrazisse  yias,  multum  cam  pontibus  ausos, 
Earopamqae  Asiae,  Scstonque  a£novit  Abydo, 
Incessitque  fretnm  rapidi  snper  Hellesponti, 
lion  Eornm,  Zephynunque  timens.  Lucan.  II.  672. 

*^  Juveaa]  alludes  to  this  senseless  parade : 

Ille  tamen  (Xerxes)  quails  rediit  Salamine  relicts, 
In  Coram  atque  Eurum  solitns  ssBYire  flagellis 
Barbaras,  .£olio  nunquam  hoc  m  carcere  passos, 
Ipsum  compedibus  qui  yinxerat  Ennosigtenm  ? 
Mitins  id  sane,  quod  non  et  stigmate  dlgnum 
Credidit  Sat.  X.  170. 

«  Herod.  VII.  36. 

'^  Fiigida  tarn  multos  placuit  tibi  Cyzicus  annos, 

Tulle,  Propontiaca  qua  fluit  Isthmos  aqua, 

Propert.  III.  xxi.  2. 

Propontida,  trucemve  Ponticum  sinum ; CatuU,  IV.  9. 

Misit  in  lias  si  quos  longa  Propontis  aquas. 

Ovid,  ex  Pont.  IV.  ix.  118. 
Euboici  non,  per  scopulos  Inllsa  Caphareo, 
Euripi  magis  unda  furit ;  pontumve  sonantem 
Bjicit  angusto  violentius  ore  Propontis ;— -     SU.  ItaU  XIV.  146. 
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Bosporus*^  (improperly  written  BoBphorus)  Thracius  Channel 
of  Constantinople,  called  also  Bosporus  Mysius  and  Chalce- 
douiaD,  is  15  miles  long,  and  only  five  stadia  across  in  that  part 
where  Darius  constructed  his  bridge :  it  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  Greek  words  /3ooc  xopoc,  bovit  meatits, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  an  ox  being  able  to  swim  across  it, 
or  from  lo's  passing  it  when  persecuted  by  Juno.  Darius,  when 
advancing  against  the  Scythians,  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Bosporus,  about  midway  between  the  Euxine  and  Propontis ; 
he  likewise  caused  two  columns  of  white  marble  to  be  erected 
on  the  shores  of  the  channel,  upon  one  of  which  were  inscribed 
in  Assyrian,  on  the  other  in  Greek,  characters,  the  names  of 
the  different  nations  which  followed  him ;  these  columns  the 
Byzantines  afterwards  removed  to  their  city,  and  placed 
before  the  altar  of  the  Orthosian  Diana.  Darius  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  bridge,  that  before  passing  over  into  Eurqie, 
he  made  many  valuable  presents  to  Mandrocles  the  Samian, 
who  had  constructed  it,  and  who,  with  the  produce  of  these, 
caused  a  representation  to  be  made  of  the  Bosporus,  with  the 
bridge  thrown  over  it,  and  the  kine  seated  on  a  throne,  review- 
ing his  troops  as  they  passed^.  At  the  Northern  termination 
of  the  Bosporus,  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  were  two  temples,  Sara- 
peum  Fanaraki,  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  that  of  Jupiter 
Urius  C  Majar,  the  dispenser  of  favourable  winds,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Jason,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  At  its  South 
Western  extremity,  on  tlie  shore  of  the  Propontis,  was  Lygos, 
colonized  afterwards  by  some  Megareans  under  Byzas,  who, 
from  their  leader,  named  the  city  Byzantium*^;  a  little  inlet 
of  the  channel  to  the  N.  of  it,  was  called,  from  its  curved  figure 
as  well  as  from  its  great  beauty,  the  advantages  which  it  pos- 


**  'Etrrai  ^k  dvrfToiQ  ccVaci  Xoyo^  fiiya^ 

KecX^wrai.  .Stekyl  Prom,  736. 

'  Navita  Botporum 
Poenus  perhorrescit,  neqae  ultra 
Coeca  timet  aliuade  fata ;  —  Hor.  Carm.  II.  xliL  14. 

^  Herodotus  (IV.  88)  likewise  adds,  that  the  aKiBt  consecrated  this  model  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  with  the  following  inscription :  t 

Boffvopov  Ix^^^^VTa  yupvpiitaae  dvfi^tfcc 

MavSpoK\irig''Hpy  ftvfiii6<rvvov  frxediflQ* 
Ai»ry  fiiv  ffTtipavov  nipi^iig,  Xafiioitri  dk  KvSog, 
Aapuov  l^affiKkoQ  UrtXifras  Kara  vovy. 

*''  Qnaque  tenent  Ponti  Byzantia  littora  fauces. 

Ovid,  Trist,  I.  ix.  31. 
Cum  duce  mutats  vires.    Byzantia  robur 
Fregit  luxuries,  Ancyranique  triumph!. 

Claudian,  in  JEutrop.  II.  415. 
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sessed,  and  the  valuable  cargoes  which  floated  on  its  waters, 
Chrysoceras,  or  Tlie  Golden  Horn.  It  suffered  much  at 
various  times  from  the  attacks  that  were  made  on  it^  and  was 
twice  nearly  reduced  to  ruins ;  but  the  emperor  Constantino 
the  Great^  disliking  Rome,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  remove 
his  seat  of  government  to  a  more  central  situation,  constituted 
it  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a.d.  828,  after  which 
it  was  called  Constantinopolis,  a  name  it  still  preserves  in 
Comtcaiiinople :  its  Twrkish  appellation  Stamboul,  or  Estam^ 
boul,  is  corrupted  firom  the  expression  Ic  rkv  iri^Xiv,  used  by  the 
inhabitants  to  denote  their  goin^  into  the  city.  Byzantium 
occupied  originally  little  more  than  is  now  coverea  by  the 
Sultan's  Seraglio ;  but  Constantine,  affecting  to  call  his  me- 
tropolis Roma  Nova,  increased  it  exceedingly  ;  till  at  length, 
under  the  younger  Theodosius,  it  stood  like  Rome  upon  seven 
hills,  and  was  divided  into  fourteen  regions.  Constantinople 
was  taken,  a.d.  1453,  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Dominions.  On 
the  Northern  shore  of  The  Golden  Horn  was  Sycae  Pera,  one 
of  the  fourteen  regions  already  mentioned,  now  inhabited 
principally  by  Europeans^  and  the  suites  of  the  various 
embassiee. 

23.  On  the  Northern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  neai-  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus,  stood  Selymbria  Silivriay  a  Httle  to 
the  W.  of  which  commenced  the  Macron  Tichos,  or  Cfreat 
Wall,  built  across  to  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Emperor  Aiiasta- 
sius,  as  a  defence  for  his  city  s^ainst  the  irruptions  of  tlie  bar- 
barians. To  the  W.  of  Selymbria  lay  Perinthus,  an  important 
city,  colonized  by  the  Samians,  and  so  strong  as  to  have  with- 
stood a  severe  siege  by  Philip  of  Macedon ;  it  was  afterwards 
called  Heraclea,  from  Hercules,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was 
originally  founded,  and  maintains  this  name,  in  the  corrupted 
form  of  Ereklif  to  the  present  day.  Between  Selymbria  and 
Perinthus,  a  little  inland,  was  CaBnophrurium,  where  Aure- 
lian  was  treacherously  murdered.  Farther  Westward,  on  the 
coast,  were  Bisanthe,  or  Rhaedestus,  as  it  was  afterwards 
named,  Rodosto ;  and  Ganos  Ganos,  below  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name.  To  the  S.  of  these  the  Chersonesus  Thracia, 
called  sometimes  simply  Chersonesus'*®,  stretched  out  into  the 
^gaean  sea;  it  was  45  miles  long,  and  10  miles  across  in  its 
broadest  part,  and  was  fortified  towards  Thrace  bv  a  wall.  On 
its  Eastern  coast  lay  Pactya  Bulair^  whither  Alcioiades  retired 
when  banished  a  second  time  by  his  countrymen"®;  Callipolis 

*•  "Oc  ri|v  Apiffrriv  \tp(rovti<riav  wXaica 

£irctp»,  tpiXticwov  Xabv  siidvvmv  SopL         Ettrip*  Hecuh,  %. 
«  Diodor.  Bic.  XIU.  a70. 
Y4 
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Gallipolifihe  common  crossing-place  to  Lampsacus  or  Abydus, 
and  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Athenian  general  Callias ; 
and  iEgos  Potamos*",  where  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon 
was  totally  defeated  by  the  Spartans  under  Lysander, 
B.  c.  405,  wnich  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponesian  war.  Besides 
these,  there  were  Sestus^*  Akbachi,  an  iBolian  city,  on  the 
shores  of  which  Leander  was  drowned,  after  swimming  from 
Abydus,  to  visit  his  mistress.  Hero,  the  priestess  of  Venus 
here;  Madytus  Maito;  Coelus  Ps.,  where  the  Athejiians 
erected  a  tmphy,  after  having  conquered  the  Spartans  in 
a  naval  engagement**;  Cvnossema,  the  scene  of  Hecuba's 
metamorphosis  and  burial";  and  Elaeus,  a  colony  from  Teos 
in  Ionia,  situated  near  Mastusia  Acra*'*  Helles  JBoumu,  the 
Southernmost  point  of  the  Chersonese.  On  its  Western 
coast  were  Alopeconnesus  Alexiakeui,  an  jEohan  colony, 
and  one  of  its  chief  towns;  Paeon;  Ide;  and  Cardia  Cardica, 
founded  by  some  Milesians,  and  said  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  word  KapS/a  cor,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood  resembling  that  of  a  heart ;  it  gave  birth . 
to  Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  most  able  geuersub,  and  to 
Hieronymus  the  historian.  A  little  E.  of  it  was  Lysimachia, 
built  by  Lysiraachus,  who  transferred  hither  the  inhabitants 
of  Cardia  and  Pactya ;  in  a  much  later  age  it  obtained  the 
name  Hexamilium,  corrupted  now  into  £csemil,  from  the 
length  of  the  Isthmian  wall  near  which  it  stood. 


«»  Herod.  IX.  119.— Xenoph.  HeU.  2. 19.— Diodor.  Sic.  XIII.  106.— Plut  Alcib. 
— Corn.  Nep.  Alcib. 

*i  Hei  milii,  cnr  animifl  jancti,  seceraimur  undis, 
Unaqne  mens,  tellns  non  habet  una  duos  7 
Vei  taa  me  Sestos,  yel  te  mca  sumat  Abydos : 
Tarn  tua  terra,  milii,  quam  tibi  nostra  placet. 

Ovid.  Heroid.  XVII.  125. 


Tot  potuere  manna  ant  jnngere  Seston  Abydo,  - 
^^  Mela,  II.  2.— Diodor.  Sic.  XIII.  39,  40. 


Lucan,  V I^  55. 


Bavovtra .  rvfipt^  S*  ovofia  ahv  KiKKtifntai, 

Mopi^ijc  Iviftdbvt  fi  Ti  rriQ  Ifiifc  tpilc , 

KvvoQ  raXaiviiQ  trijfia  vavrSXoiQ  TtKfiap,       Eurip.  Hecub.  1270. 

Clade  sui  Thracum  gens  irritata  tyranni 
Troada  telonim  lapidumque  Incessere  jactu 
Coepit.    At  hcce  missum  ranco  cum  murmurs  saxom 
MorsibuB  insequitur :  rictuque  in  verba  parato 
Latravit  conata  loqui.    Locus  exstat,  et  ex  re 
Nomen  habet :  Yeterumque  diu  memor  ilia  malornm, 
Turn  qnoque  Sithonios  ululavit  moesta  per  agros. 

Ovid,  Met.  XIII.  666. 
^  'Akti)  AoXdyKtav  iiivptv^g  iccjc|ti}ff6rc, 
MaKovffia  vpovxovaa,  XepecUov  Kipu£.  Jjycophr,  533. 
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24.  On  the  Southern  coast  of  Thrace  we  find  Cobrys  Ihridgi;  Sarpedonium  Pr." 
C,  Gremioy  which  with  the  promontory  near  Alopeconnesus  formed  Melanes  Siniis 
G.  qfScavi,  80  called  from  the  river  Melas  Cavatcha,  running  Into  it ;  and  ^nos*® 
JBnogy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebnui,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mitylene,  where 
iEneas  is  said  to  have  landed  after  the  bunimg  of  Troy,  and  commenced  building 
a  city,  until  having  discovered  the  tomb  of  Polydorus*^,  he  was  warned  by  the 
ghost  of  his  murdered  countryman  to  quit  so  barbarous  a  land.  Also  Zona"  Tekiek 
wlience  the  woods  and  beasts  are  said  to  have  followed  Orpheus  as  he  sang;  Ismams 
near  Meri^  the  chief  hold  of  the  Cicones,  attacked  in  vahi  by  Ulysses,  and  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  much  famed  for  its  wine^  Maronea^ 
Maroffnoj  a  colony  of  Chios,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  Maro,  a  follower  of 
Bacchus;  Diccea  BourikJume ;  and  Abdera«»,  on  the  cape  BdUnutra,  built  by  colo- 
oista  from  Clazomenas  and  Tcios.  The  inhabitants  of  this  hist  phice  ar€  said  to 
have  been  subject  to  a  species  of  phrenzy,  whence  the  adage  "  Abderitica  mens;"  it 
gave  birth  to  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarchus,  and  Hecatseus.  A  few  miles 
above  the  month  of  the  Nestus  was  Nioopolu  ad  Nestum  Nikopoli,  built  by  Trajan : 
in  the  interior,  between  it  and  the  Hebrus,  were,  Stabulum  Biomedis  Tqjardi,  the 


•  ^apirfi$oviriv  8.^1  irtrptiv 


KXtlovfftv,  worafioio  rrapd  ^oov  *Epyivoto. 

^  ^,^    ,.  ,       ^polL  Arffotu  A.  2ie. 

-  paXe  ot  Opojcwv  aybg  dvSpwv, 

ncipwc  *IfiPpaciStic,  Be  dp*  Aivo^tv  tCKtiXov^n. 

Ham,  IL  A.  520. 
Feror  hue,  et  litore  curvo 
Mcenia  prima  loco,  fatis  ingressus  iniquis : 
.£neadasqne  meo  nomen  de  nomine  flngo.        Virg.  JEtu  III.  18. 
^  Fort^  fuit  juxta  tumulus,  quo  cornea  summo 
Virgulta,  et  densis  hastilibna  horrida  myrtus. 
Accessi,  viridemque  ab  humo  convellere  sylvam 
Conatus,  ramls  tegerem  ut  frondentibus  aras; — 
♦        •        •        •    gemitus  hcrymabllis  imo 
Auditur  tnmulo,  et  vox  reddita  fertur  ad  auies : 
Quid  miserum,  iEnea,  laceras  ?  jam  parce  sepulto^ 
Puree  pias  scelerare  manus :  non  me  tibi  Troja 
Bxtemnm  tuUt:  aut  cruor  hie  de  stipite  mandt. 
Heu !  fuge  crudeles  terras,  Aige  litus  avarum ; 
Nam  Polydorus  ego :  hic  connxum  ferrea  texlt 
Telorum  seges,  et  jaculis  increvit  acutis.  /rf.  I II.  22,  e^  $eq, 

"  *ijyoi  ^  dypiddti,  KCiVifc  in  fftfiiara  fioXfrrJQ, 
'AKTfjc  BpfiiKitis  Ziavfi£  evi  TfiXt^Snnrat 
*£|cij|c  arixouKTiv  iirrfrpiftoi,  —  ApolL  Argon.  A.  20. 

*•  'iXid^cv  fit  6kpiitv  dvtfiog  KtKdvttnn  vkXatrfftv, 
'IiTfidptit'  iv^a  i*  iyu  v6\iv  ivpa^ov,  uXtaa  ^  ahrovQ. 

Horn.  Od,  I.  40. 
^  drdp  (dytov  dvKbv  ixov  /liXtzvoc  oivoto, 

*HSioQ,  Sv  f(Oi  iSwKt  Mdpt^v,  Eidv^EOQ  vibg, 
'IptifC  'AiroXXiavoQ,  oq  'ittfiapov  dfi^ifiepfiKtu'         Id.  I.  197, 
Nee  tantum  Phoebo  gaudet  Pamassia  rupes. 
Nee  tantum  Rhodope  miratur  et  Ismams  Orphea. 

Virg.  Ecu  VI.  30. 
■  juvat  Ismara  Baccho 
Conserere,  atque  o\ek  magnum  vestire  'Kibumum. 

Id,  Georg.  II.  37. 
^  Cessit  et  ^tnsesB  Neptunius  incola  rupis, 

Victa  Maroneo  foedatus  lumina  Baccho.  TibvU,  IV.  i.  57. 

*'  Si  patiens  fortisque  tibi  durusque  videtur, 

AbderitaniB  pecton  plebis  habes.  Mart.  X.  ep.  25. 
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residence  of  the  Thracian  king  Diomedes,  who  fed  his  horses  with  human  flesh  ^S 
and  Scapte  Hyle  CkaptJfgiko'y  famous  for  its  gold  mines,  where  Thucidides,  who 
had  some  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  retired  on  his  banishment  from  Athens, 
and  wrote  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ^.  Ascending  tlie  Hebrns  we  meet 
with  Cypsela  Ipuda,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Tlu-ace;  Hadrianopolis 
Adrifiople,  or  JEdreneh,  built  by  Hadrian,  and  fabled  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Orestea,  from  Orestes  there  purifying  hinoself ;  and  Philippopolis  FUibehy  built  by 
Philip,  the  &ther  of  Alexander,  on  three  hiUe,  whence  it  was  also  called  Trimon- 
tium.  To  tha  N.  £.  of  this  last  city  was  BeroBa  Beria,  which  upon  being  repaired 
by  the  empress  Irene  was  called  Irenopolls :  nearer  the  coastwas  Cabylas  Carnabaty 
used  by  Pliilip  as  a  place  of  banishment. 


MAGEDOKIA. 

26.  The  limitB  of  Macedonia  varied  exceedingly  at  different 

periods  of  its  history.     In  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander 

they  were,  to  the  N.  the  chain  of  Orbelus  and  Scomius^  to  the 

£.  Nestus  fl.  MestOf  to  the  S.  the  ^gaean  Sea^  and  the  Cam- 

bunii  Mb  Volutza,  and  to  the  W.  a  chain  of  mountains  known 

by  the  names  of  Bermius  Magna  Petrinia,  and  Canalovii 

Ghrammos,    The  river  Strymon  was  the  Eastern  boundary  of 

Macedonia  before  the  time  of  Philip,  who  added  the  territory 

between  it  and  the  Nestus  to  his  dominions.     On  its  conquest 

by  the  Romans,  these  boundaries  remained  for  some  time 

unaltered ;  but  at  length,  the  Western  frontier  was  extended 

to  the  Adriatic,  and  it  then  included  what  was  before  known 

as  Grsecian  lUyria,  and  named  in  a  much  later  age  Epirus  Nova. 

Macedonia,  considered  under  these  limits,  touched  to  the  N. 

on  Illyricum  and  MoBsia,  to  the  E.  on  Thrace,  and  to  the  S. 

on  Thessaly  and  Epirus;   it  included  the  Northern  part  of 

Albania,  and  the  country,  which  for  distinction's  sake,  we  still 

call  Macedonia :  in  all,  27.800  square  miles. 

26.  The  Macedonians  are  said,  in  mythology,  to  have  obtained  their  name  from 
Macedo,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  the  founder  of  their  nation.  But  they  probably  de- 
rived both  their  name  and  their  origin  lErom  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  though  tlie 
learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  which  of  his  sons  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  ancestor. 
Some  trace  their  origin  to  the  Kittim%  who  were  the  grandsons  of  Japhet,  observing 
that  Macctia  is  not  uufrequently  used  to  denote  ^m  country,  and  Maceto)  its 
inhabitants^.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  tiiat  they  derived  their  name  from 
Madai,  a  son  of  Japhet,  and  think  this  the  more  probable  from  Emathia  having 

^'  Nbn  tibi  succurrit  crudi  Diomedis  imago, 
Efferus  homana  qui  dape  pavit  aquas. 

Omd,  Heroid,  IX.  67. 

"  Thucyd.  IV.  104.— Marcellin.Vit.Thttcyd.— Pint,  de  ExsU. 
^  The  Author  of  the  Book  of  Maccabees  plainly  denotes  Macedonia  by  the  land 
of  Chettiun,  when  he  says,  [I.  i.  1.]  "  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  the  Macedonian, 
who  came  out  of  the  land  of  Chettiim  -."—and  again,  in  chapter  VIII.  5.  of  tiie 
same  book,  •*  how  they  had  discomfited  in  battle  Philip,  and  Perseus,  king  of  the 
Citims." 

•* ' inde  per  arva 

Graiorum  Macetamqm  novas  adquirite  vires,  •— 

Lucan.  II.  647. 
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been  the  aneient  nftme  of  Macedonia,  ns  though  it  were  eompounded  of  the  Hebrew 
word  aif  or  the  Greek  ala^  signifying  a  region^  and  Madai ;  and  so  iBmathia  may 
be  only  an  alteration  of  ala  MdSai  the  land  of  Madai.  In  addition  to  this  it  may 
be  observed,  that  there  was  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
Macedonia  called  Mfedi,  who  appear  to  have  given  name  to  the  xvpa  MtiSiKtt  or 
Medic  Region  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and. to  the  Pnefectura  Medica  of  tiie  later 
authors.  The  Macedonian  dynasty  Is  said  by  the  Greek  authors  to  have  derived 
its  origin  from  Perdiccas,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  who  were  descended  from 
Temenus,  son  of  Hercnics.  They  left  their  native  city,  Aigos,  in  company  with 
a  body  of  colonists,  and  went  in  quest  of  fortune  amongst  die  Illyrians,  who, 
though  they  allowed  them  at  first  to  dwell  in  their  country,  became  jealous  of 
their  increasing  strength,  and  drove  them  into  Macedonia.  Here  they  seized  upon 
the  district  of  Bmathia,  and  its  capital  Edessa,  then  governed  by  Midas,  and  founded 
the  Macedonian  kingdom  b.  c.  814,  the  first  ruler  of  which  was  Perdiccas :  it  con- 
tinned  in  existence  646  years,  till  the  defeat  of  its  last  king,  Perseus,  by  the 
Bomans  at  Pydna,  when  it  became  subject  to  that  ambitious  people.  The  Mace- 
donians were  naturally  brave  and  warlike;  under  the  reigns  of  Philipand  Alexander 
they  signalized  themselves  by  their  valour  and  extensive  conquests ;  their  phalanx 
was  filmed  for  its  irresistible  strength.  Macedonia  is  sometimes  mentioned  under 
the  names  of  Kmathia**,  Pieonia,  Mygdonla,  ffimoniii,  Edonia,  and  Bistonia. 

27.  The  range  of  mountains  called  Bennius,  or  BernuSy  is 
thrown  off  from  Scardus  M.,  and  proceeding  Southwajxls 
under  the  name  of  Canalovii^  enters  Greece^  where  it  is  known 
as  the  Pindus :  it  divides  all  the  Macedonian  rivers,  which  flow 
into  the  Hadriatic  and  iBgaean  Seas.  At  the  peak  of  Lacmos, 
where  it  enters  Greece,  it  sends  off  a  ridge  to  the  Eastward, 
known  as  the  Cambunii  M".,  and  now  called  Volutza,  from  the 
old  pass  Volustana ;  the  Eastern  extremity  of  this  was  Olympus 
Mons^  Elymbo^  famous  from  the  fable  of  the  giants ;  it  is  6,250 
feet  high,  though  the  ancients  fancied  it  so  lofty  as  to  exceed 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  to  touch  the  heavens  with  its  summit, 
wherefore  they  made  it  the  court  of  Jupiter,  and  the  residence 
of  the  gods :  the  calmness  and  serenity  which  reigned  on  its 
summit  were  never  broken,  neither  clouds  nor  wind  ever 


»        "*  Hupifiv  ^  iirtPaffa,  cal  'Hfio^iijv  tparitv^v, — 

Ham.  II.  a.  226. 
•'  ro^a  t  Iv  roi^  woXySivSpoi" 
eiv  *0\vfiirov  ^aXa/io(c>  « v- 
da  ir6r'  *Opfi^c  KiJ^apiZotv 
♦*  ffvvaytv  divcpta  fAovtratg, 

avvaytv  ^iipaQ  dypunuQ.  Etirip.  Bacch.  560. 

Nee  metnens  imi  Boiean  habitator  Olympi 

Lucentem  totis  ignorat  noctibus  Arcton. 

Hos  inter  montes  media  qui  valle  prcmuntur, 

Pcrpetuis  quondam  latuere  paludibus  agri ; 

Flumina  dum  campi  retlnent,  nee  pervia  Tcmpe 

Dant  aditus  pelago,  stagnumquc  implentibus  undls 

Crescere  cursus  erat:  postquam  discessit  Olympo 

Herculca  gravis  Ossa  manu,  subitieque  ruinam 

Sensit  aquae  Nereus.  Xucon.  VI.  341. 

Oljrmpus,  from  being  the  residence  of  the  gods,  is  sometimes  oaed  by  the  poets 
18  synoiiyaoaB  with  ealum. 
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interrupting  its  perpetual  spring.     In  the  Eastern  part  of  the 

province  was  Pangaeus  M.^    Negrokopy   striking   off  from 

Scomius  M.y  and  terminating  on  the  sea-coast  opposite  Thasos, 

in  a  defile  called  Acontisma,  or  Sapaeorum  Pylae ;  it  separated 

the  Strymon  from  the  Nestus,  and  was  noted  for  its  gold  and 

silver  mines. 

2S.  Cercine  Moos  MeniHon  was  a  spur  of  the  Pangseus  nearer  the  Strymon, 
running  as  fiir  S.  as  the  shores  of  Cercinltis  Palus.  Between  the  Strymon  and 
Axius  was  another  ridge  of  hills,  the  Northern  part  of  which  was  called  Sintii  M*, 
from  the  adjacent  district  Sintice ;  below  it  was  Dysoros  M.  Tchengd^  fiunons  for 
its  gold  and  silver  mines ;  and  still  lower  lay  BerUscus  M.  BetchUt. 

29.  Strymon  fl.**  Stroma^  the  Easternmost  river  of  Mace- 
donia, takes  its  rise  in  Scomius  M.,  and  after  a  course  of  165 
milesy  runs  into  a  part  of  the  ^gaean  Sea,  to  which  it  com- 
municated the  name  Strymonicus  Sinus  G.  of  Contessa^  and 
which  was  infested  with  a  violent  wind  called  after  the  river : 
not  far  from  its  mouth  it  passed  through  Cercinitis  Palus 
Tikinos.  To  the  W.  of  the  Strymon  was  the  Axius^*,  the 
principal  river  of  Macedonia,  which,  from  having  assumed  the 
name  of  Bardarus  in  the  middle  a^es,  is  now  called  Vardar ; 
it  rises  in  Scardus  M.,  and  runs  with  a  South  Easterly  course 
of  175  miles  into  Sinus  ThermsBus  G.ofSalonica:  it  receives 
on  its  right  bank  the  Erigon  Kutchvk  Carasou,  and  is  joined 
at  its  mouth  by  the  Ludias^^  Caraismak,  of  which  the  .£atraeus 

••  BaKxov  vpo^iiriiQ,  Jif  re  Bayyaiov  irkrpav 
'Qixfl<n  eiiivbc  rdiaiv  ilSoffiv  ^^6^.  JSurip.  Rhes,  972. 

Altaque  PaogiBB,  et  Rhesi  Havortia  tdlos, — 

Virg.  Georg.  IV.  468. 
*  Tiix^a  fUv  Kai  Xat^  virai  piwyc  re  irkeouv 

ISrpvfioviov  fiopkao'  CalUm,  Hymn,  in  DeL  25. 

irriyvvffiv  Sk  irav   . 

*pM^pov  ayvov  Srpv/xovoc.  .XtehyL  Pen.  480. 

Qnales  sub  nubibos  atris 
Strymoniie  dant  signa  gmes,  atque  sthera  tninant 
Cam  sonitUy  fiigiontque  Notos  clamore  secundo. 

Virg,  ^Ew.  X.  965. 
deserti  ad  Strymonis  undam.      IdL  Georg,  IV.  508. 

'•  AifTdp  Uvpaixfitic  aye  Tlalovac  dyKvXoroKovg, 

TiiXo^tv  iK  *AuvSiivoc,  air'  'A|ioD  ivpv  pkovToq, 

*AXiov,  ov  (cdSXterov  v8utp  kiriKidvarai  aty,     Horn,  IL  B.  849. 
^'  fiOKaip'  w  Jtupia, 

ffiPirai  <r'  Ewoc,  ^^ct 

Tt  x^pivtrtav  &fia  Baxi^' 

fiaof  TOP  r*  ktKVpSav 

Siafidg  'A^utv  ctXier- 

aofUvaQ  MaivdSac  dUt, 

Avdiav  rt  rdv  ran  eifdai/ioviac 

PpoToii;  dXpoiorav,  iraripa  t€ 

tJov  IkKvov  iviwov  x^pav  v6a<nv 

KoXXiffToiffi  Xiwaiveiv.  £urip,  Baceh.  565. 
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Vistritza  is  a  tributary.  To  the  S.  of  this  is  Haliacmon  fl. 
Indje  MatarOf  at  one  time  the  boundary  between  Macedonia 
and  Theasaly;  it  rises  in  the  Canalovian  Mountains,  and  after 
being  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Lyncestis  Nazilitza,  runs 
into  the  G,  of  Salonica. 

30.  Amongst  the  rivers  which  enter  the  Adriatic  may  be  mentioned  the  Drllo, 
or  Drinius,  Drino^  165  miles  long ;  it  is  composed  of  two  branches,  the  Northern 
one,  or  WMte  DrtnOf  rising  in  Sc&rdus  M.,  and  the  Southern  one,  or  Black  Drino, 
issuing  from  Lychnitis  PaJus  L.  qfOkkriila:  this  lal^e  abounded  in  fish,  which 
were  cured  by  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country.  Farther  8.  were  the 
Mathis  Matia,  Gtenusus'^'  Seombi,  Apsns  fl.  Beraiino^  and  Aons,  or  .£as^,  Vo- 
juxzo ;  the  last  mentioned  river  rises  in  Lacmos  M.  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  and 

Bpirus,  and  runs  with  a  North  Western  course  of  140  miles  into  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
near  Apollonia. 

31.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  Macedonia  were  the  Pieres,  who  settled  here  after 
being  expelled  from  their  country  S.  of  the  Haliacmon ;  the  SapsBi^^,  the  Msedi 
extending  into  Thrace,  the  Odomanti,  Edones^^,  BisaltiB^*,  Satrte,  Lesei,  Graaei, 
Agrianes,and  the  Sinti,who  are  said  to  have  once  dwelled  in  the  island  of  Lemnos^. 
The  district  of  Chalcidice,  so  named  from  the  Chalcidians  of  Enboea,  who  settled 
here,  extended  between  the  Ot^fs  ofContesta  and  Salonica^  and  temdnated  on  the 
JBigsean.  Sea  in  three  extensive  promontories ;  the  Easternmost  of  these  was  Actc 
the  central  Sithonia^",  and  the  Western  Pallene^,  or  Phlegra^  as  it  was  formerly 

^  Tellns,  quam  volucer  Genusns,  quam  moUior  Apsus 

Circueunt  ripis.    Apso  gestare  carinas 

Causa  palus,  leni  quam  fallens  egerit  unda : 

At  Gennsum  nunc  sole  nives,  nunc  Imbre  solntiB 

Pnecipitant:  neuter  longo  se  gurgite  lassat, 

Sed  minimum  terree,  vicino  litore,  novit.  Luean,  V.  462. 

^  Pums  in  occasus,  parvl  sed  gpirgitis,  JEaa 

lonio  fiuit  inde  mari :—  Id.  VI.  361. 

^^  Extacanum  vidi  TriviiB  libare  Sapssos; 

£t  quicunque  tuas  accolit,  Hume,  nives.         Ovid.  Fast,  1. 389. 

»  Zivx^ri  3*  &Xvxo\oe  iroif  6  Api/avTos, 

'aSutviiv  fiaaiKtvQ.  Soph,  Ant,  855. 

Utque  suum  Bacchis  non  sentit  saucia  vnlnus, 
Bumstnpet  Edonis  exululatajugis; — 

Ovid.  TriMt,  IV.  i.  42. 
Ibat,  at  Edono  referens  trieterica  Baccho 
Ire  solet  fusis  barbara  turba  comis.      Id.  Itemed,  Amor,  I.  593. 
^  Bisaltse  quo  more  solent,  acerque  Gelonus, 
Ciim  fugit  in  Rhodopen, Virg,  Oeorg,  III.  461. 

'^  KSunciaov  iv  Arifivifi,  dXiyoc  B*  in  ^Vfibg  iv^cv. 
'Ev^a  fit  Stvrtcf  dvSpi^  a^ap  KOfiiffavTO  wiodrra. 

Ham,  II,  A.  503. 

^  Sithoniasque  nives  hyemis  snbeamus  aquosie.         Virg,  Eel,  X.  66. 
Tempus  erat,  quo  sacra  solent  Trieterica  Bacchl 
Bithonise  celebrare  nums.  Ovid,  Met,  VI.  588. 

^  Esse  viros  iama  est  in  Hyperboreft  Pallene : 
Qui  soleant  levibus  velari  corpora  plumis ; 
Cum  Tritoniacam  novies  subiere  paludem.  Id,  XV.  357. 

•" ^rav  ^toi  iv  triBitfi  *X4- 

7pac  Viydvriirtnv  /idxav 

'AvTidZtiftnv—  Pind,  Nem,  I.  100. 

cecini  plectro  graviore  Gigantas, 

Sparsaque  Phlegnels  victricia  fulmina  campis.    Ovid.  Met.  X.  150. 
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called,  fflmoufl  in  mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  the  Qods  and  'ntaas. 
Farther  N.  was  Mygdonia,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Phrygian  Myg- 
donJa"*  so  remarkable  for  the  happiness  of  its  climate.  Above  it,  esctending  to 
the  hills  was  Pssonia^,  the  country  of  an  ancient  and  powerful  nation ;  they  assisted 
Priam  daring  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  occupied  at  one  time  the  whole  NorUiempart 
of  Macedonia  from  the  Erigon  to  the  Stiymon,  including  Emathia  and  other  dis- 
tricts; the  Southwestern  part  of  Peeonia was  called  Pelagonia  firom  Pelegon,the 
son  of  the  river  Axius,  and  a  portion  of  it  towards  the  Erigon  obtained  the  name 
Deuriopns.  Emathia^  one  of  the  most  ancient  names  by  which  Macedonia  is 
mentioned^,  tonclied  to  the  N.  on  Pelagonia,  to  the  £.  on  Mygdonia,  to  the  S.  on 
the  Haliacmon,  and  to  the  W.  on  Eordsea  and  Lyncestis ;  part  of  it,  between  the 
Haliacmon  and  Axius,  was  inhabited  by  the  Bottisei,  who  migrated  tliither  from 
Tlirace,  and  settled  in  the  country  occupied  by  the  Briges  prior  to  their  passing 
over  into  Asia  Minor.  The  districts  of  Eordeca  and  Lyncestis  touched  to  the  W.  on 
the  Canalovii  M". :  the  former  was  immediately  S.  of  the  Erigon,  the  latter  ad|]accot 
to  it,  on  the  Lyncestis.  Pieria^^,  the  early  seat  of  the  Muses,  and  the  country  which 
gave  birth  to  Orpheus,  extended  from  the  Haliacmon  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly ; 
its  inhabitants,  the  Pieres,  who  were  Tliracians,  fled  from  the  conquering  Temc- 
nidoB  and  settled  to  the  £.  of  the  Strymon.  To  the  W.  of  Pieria,  and  stretcliing 
into  Grsecian  Illyria,was  Elymiotis,  which  touched  on  Orestis,  tliemost  Southern 
district  In  that  division  of  Macedonia.  The  Taulantii^  were  a  powerful  nation, 
who  extended  at  one  time  along  the  coast  of  the  Adnatte^  from  Acra  Ceraunia  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Drilo ;  to  the  N.  of  them,  on  the  great  bond  of  tliis  river,  were 
the  Albani,  from  whom  the  modem  province  of  Albania  has  derived  its  name. 
The  Dassaretii  inhabited  the  upper  course  of  the  Drilo,  and  the  shores  of  Lych- 
nitis  Palus;  to  the  N.  E.  of  them  were  the  Penestae,  whoso  territory  reached 
beyond  the  hills  into  Macedonia  properly  so  called. 

32.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  Macedonia  was  Neapolis  Cavalla, 
the  port  of  Philippi,  opposite  the  I.  of  Tliasos ;  it  was  formerly 
called  Datos,  and  near  it  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the 
Edones,  on  their  first  attempting  to  form  settlements  here. 
A  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  it,  on  a  branch  of  Gangites  fl. 
Anghista,  was  Philippi®*  Filibah,  founded  by  tlie  Thasians, 


B>  Num  tu,  quQQ  tenuit  dives  Achaemenes, 
Aut  pingiiis  Phrygiaa  Mygdonias  opes 
Permutare  veils  crine  Lioiniffi  T  J7or.    arm,  II«  xiL  22. 

«  .  -   .. .  vel  cedite  victas 

Fonte  MedusBBo,  et  Hyante&  Aganippe : 

Vel  nos  Emathiis  ad  Pseonas  usque  nivosos 

Ccdamus  campis.  Ovid*  M^i.  Y.  313. 

^  Bella  per  Emathios  plus  quam  civilla  campos, 
Jusque  datum  sederi  canimus,—  Luean,  1. 1. 

*^  The  Muses  were  hence  named  Pierides : 

Surge,  anime,  ex  humiU :  jam  carmlna  sumite  vires : 
Pierides,  magni  nunc  erit  oris  opiuB.  Propert.  U.  viii.  16. 

■  et  me  fecera  pcetam 

Pierides :  sunt  et  mihi  carmina.  Virg,  Sd,  IX.  33. 

^  Hoc  iter  aequoreo  pnecepit  limite  Magnus, 
Quamque  vocat  coUem  'Dsulantins  incola  Petram, 
Insedit  castris.  Imcoh,  VI.  16. 

*  Ergo  inter  sese  paribus  concurrere  telis 

Romamis  acies  iterum  videre  Phillppi.  Virg,  Oecrg.  I.  490. 

— — — ^-—  video  Pangaia  nivosis 

Cana  jugis,  latosque  H«ml  sub  rupe  Philippos.         Luean,  I.  680. 
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and  by  them  called  Crenides  from  its  many  springs ;  Philip 
of  Macedon  subsequently  increased  it,  naming  it  Pnilippi  after 
himself:  it  is  celebrated  for  the  defeat  which  Brutus  and 
Cassius  there  suffered  from  Antony  and  Augustus,  b.  c.  42. 
It  is  likewise  rendered  very  interesting  from  being  the  first 
place  in  Europe  where  St.  Paul  preached  the  Gospel  *^,  a.d.  50  : 
of  all  the  churches  planted  by  the  Apostle,  tnis  at  Philippi 
seems  to  have  cherished  the  most  tender  concern  for  him,  and 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  but  a  small  community,  yet 
its  members  were  peculiarly  generous  towards  him,  and  faith- 
fully ministered  to  his  necessities  at  Thessalonica,  at  Corinth, 
and  whilst  he  was  under  confinement  at  Rome®^.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  and  surrounded  by  it,  was  Amphipolis 
leniheuiy  built  by  the  Athenians  on  a  spot  called  'E^Wa  \)lo\, 
where  nine  ways  met ;  it  was  here  that  Xerxes  and  his  army 
crossed  the  Strymon  on  bridges,  after  having  offered  a  sacrifice 
of  white  horses  to  the  river,  and  buried  alive  nine  youths  and 
as  many  maidens,  natives  of  the  country,  on  the  spot  where 
the  nine  ways  met  *.  Amphipolis  was  the  cause  of  much 
contention  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  latter  people  and  the  Spartans.  Some  distance 
above  it  was  Heraclea  Demvr  Hissar,  sumamed  Sintica,  from 
its  being  the  chief  town  of  the  Sinti,  where  Demetrius,  Philip's 
son,  was  imprisoned  and  murdered :  near  the  source  of  the 
Strymon  was  Tauresium,  called  afterwards  Justiniana  Prima, 
Ghiustendil,  firom  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  was  bom  there, 
and  who  beautified  it  exceedingly. 

33.  Returning  to  the  coast,  we  may  notice  Bolbe  Palus*® 
Betchikj  at  the  junction  of  which  with  the  sea  was  the  valley 
Arethusa^  where  Euripides  was  buried ;  and  Stagira  Stavros, 
a  colony  from  Andros,  and  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle,  thence 
sumamed  Stagirites.  Acanthus,  another  colony  from  Andros, 
stood  at  the  Eastern  termination  of  the  canal  cut  by  Xerxes 
across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  Acte,  to  afford  a  passage  for  his 
immense  armament,  and  prevent  it  encountering  the  dangers 


"7  Acts,  XVI.  9,  et  $eq.    Id.  XX.  6.— PhlUp.  IV.  15,  16.^^8.  Cor.  XI.  9.— 
Philip.  IV.  10. 14. 18. 

■• If  abr^  rbv  Srpt;/x6va,  ig  rbv  oi  Mdyoi  IcaXXipcovro,  fr^d^ovrsg 

fVirovc  \tVKovg.  ^ap/itM€v<Tavrtc  H  ravra  kg  rbv  irorap,bvy  koX  ShXa  iroKKA. 
trphg  TOVTOiCiy  iv  'Evvta  *Odotfri  rfot  *Kdi»y&v  i^ropevovro  itarA  rag  yi^vpag, 
To-y  Srpwfiova  tvpSvrec  k^tvyfUvor.  'Bwia  di  *OMc  wvvBavSfiivoi  rbv  x*iipov 
rovrov  KaXitffOai,  roeovrovg  iv  abrif  xaiSdg  rt  Kal  TccpQkvovg  &vdpwv  r&v 
irrivt^pl^v  lyWfVrag  Karvpvaaov,     HipciKov  dk  rb  ^titovrag  Karop{f(r<ruv. 

Herod.  Ylhll^fetteq. 
w  .  MaKtSovuv 

Xupav  A^ikSiaut^  iir*  'A|tov  ir6povt 
B(5Xj3ijc  y  iXiiov  ddvuKa,^  JEtchyl  Per$,  484. 
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attending  the  doubling  of  the  Promontory  Athos,  now  called 
C  Monte  Santo :  this  canal,  which  commenced  at  Sana,  was 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  broad  enough  for  two  galleys  to  row 
abreast,  and  occupied  three  years  in  cutting^.  The  Southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  was  Nymphaeum  Pr.  C  S.  George, 
and  above  it  rose  the  lofty  M^.  Atnos^^,  called  now  Monte 
Santo,  from  the  number  of  reli^ous  houses  built  round  it; 
its  height  is  6,400  feet,  though  the  ancients  declared  it  great 
enougn  to  cast  its  shadow  upon  the  Island  of  Lemnos***, 
a  distance  of  38  miles.  The  gulf  between  Acte  and  Sithonia 
was  called  Sinus  Singiticus  G.  of  Monte  Santo,  from  the  town 
Singus  Sigga,  in  the  latter  pemnsula ;  that  between  Sithonia 
and  Pallene  was  named  Toronaicus  Sinus  G.  of  Cassandra, 
from  Torone  Toron,  a  town  of  some  consequence  on  its 
Eastern  shore.  At  the  head  of  the  last  mentioned  gulf  was 
Olynthus*^  Agios  Mamas,  a  powerful  city,  celebrated  for  its 
many  contests  with  Philip  and  the  Athenians,  and  for  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  in  its  behalf;  it  was  at  last  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Philip,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery  : 
its  port  was  Mecybema  Mesjidbama,  whence  the  whole  gulf 
was  sometimes  called  Mecybemseus.  On  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  Pallene,  and  not  far  from  Olynthus,  was  Potidaea 
JPinaca,  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  Athenians,  and  from  the  latter  again  by  Philip,  who 
gave  it  to  the  Olynthians ;  Cassander  increased  and  beautified 
it,  after  which  it  was  called  Cassandria :  it  was  one  of  the  most 
opulent  and  splendid  cities  in  Macedonia^*.     Farther  N.  was 

»  Herod.  VII.  21,  et  «c^.— Plln.  IV.  10.— Thnc,  IV.  100.— Plat.  L^.  III.  609. 
Gum  Medi  properare  noynm  mare,  cumque  javentus 
Per  medinm  classi  barbara  navit  Athon.  CatuU.  LXVI.  45. 

Juvenal  ranks  it  with  the  other  Ikbles  to  which  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  gave  rise : 
Velificatus  Athos,  et  quicquid  GreBcia  mendax 

Audet  in  historia : Sat,  X.  174. 

But  its  existence  is  too  well  attested  by  Herodotus  and  subsequent  writers,  as  well 
as  by  the  remains  of  it  which  are  yet  visible,  to  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  doubt 
•*  Hicpiiyv  B*^  IvipaffUt  Kai  'Hfuzdtjfv  Ipartiv^v, 
Scwar' |0*  iiriroirokuv  OpyKwv  6pia  vi^evra, 
'AKporarag  Kopv^,  o*«  x^dva  fiaptrrt  fro^oTiv, 
*E€  *A^6u  S*  kvi  7r6vTOV  k^tioarQ  KVfiaivovrcu 

Ham.  J7.  S.  229. 
""'Hpi^i  viffaoukvoiatv'A^u  avknXKt  KoXuvfi 
OpffiKifi,  rj  Toaaov  dv6vpodt  Aijuvov  Uvtrav, 
"Otrtrov  in  Miov  k(v  IvaroXo^  oKxdg  avv<T<r€u, 
^AnpoTCLTy  Kopv^y  trcuzei,  xal  ivdxpt  Mvpcviff. 

ApifU.  Arffon,  A,60J, 
" callidus  emptor  Olynthi.        Jttv,  Sat.  XII.  47. 

WThucyd.  I.  66,et.8eq.;  II.  70.— Herod,  VII.  128:  VIII.  127;  IX.  28.— 
Diodor.  Sic.  XVIII.  099. 
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^Enia®^,  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  ,&ieas,  in  honour  of 
whom  annual  festivals  were  here  held. 

34.  Above  this  last^  at  the  head  of  the  G.  of  Salonica^  was 
Therma,  called  afterwards  Thessalonica  Salonica  by  Cassander, 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip.  It  was  an  im- 
portant and  flourishing  city,  and  is  renderea  very  interesting 
from  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who,  together  with  Silas 
and  Timothy,  preached  me  Gospel  to  the  Jews  in  the  syna- 
gogues here,  till  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the  city  by  the 
persecution  raised  against  them*.  St  Paul  wrote  two  epistles 
to  the  converts  of  Thessalonica.  Continuing  along  the  coast 
we  come  to  Methone  Leuterochori,  which  Philip  razed  to  the 
ground,  after  having  invested  it  for  twelve  months,  and  had 
an  eye  struck  out  by  an  arrow  during  the  siege.  This  arrow 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  inscription  *'  aimed  at  Philip's  right 
eye,"  and  to  have  been  shot  by  a  dexterous  archer  named 
Aster,  who  finding  the  offer  of  his  services,  which  he  had  made 
to  the  Macedonian  king,  treated  with  neglect,  retired  into  the 
city.  PhiUp  caused  the  same  arrow  to  be  shot  back  into 
Methone  witn  these  words,  "  if  Philip  takes  the  town.  Aster 
shall  be  hanged  "  :  the  city  yielded,  and  the  conqueror  kept 
his  word*''.  Below  Methone  lay  Pydna  Kidros^  famed  for  the 
decisive  victory  gained  there,  b.  c.  168,  by  P.  iEmilius  over 
the  Macedonian  army  under  Perseus,  which  put  an  end  to  that 
celebrated  empire;  it  was  farther  remarkable  as  the  place  where 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  besieged 
and  put  to  death  by  Cassander :  near  it  was  Dium  Standia, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  important  cities  in  Macedonia, 
situated  on  Baphyras  fl.*  Mauronero.  This  river  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Helicon  Pellica,  on  the  banks  of  which  was 
the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  whither  it  had  been  removed  from 
Libethrum**,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the 


^  Lycophron  alludes  to  the  foundatioii  of  this  town  by  JEneas,  where  he  speaks 
of  his  occupying  M'.  Bbecelus,  which  he  couples  with  Cis^us,  as  being  near 
Thessalonica : 

"Oq  irp&ra  ftkv  'PatinyXov  oijc^ffce  fioXuv, 
K((r(rov  irctp'  aiTrifV  rcpCjva  jcat  Aa^vffriag 
Ktpaff^o^ovc  yvwaiKUQ,  v.  1396. 

See  also  Virg.  JSn.  JIL 16,  wkidi  passage  is  referred  by  some  to  this  place. 
••  Acts,  XVII.  1. 

»^  Diodor.  Sic.  XVI.  628.—Demo8th.  Olynth.  I.9.— Strab.  VII.  330.— Lncian, 
de  Hist.  Scrib. 

*  Kparrjpa  Basvov  Ivvtrai,  KtKXawfiivoQ 

"Hv/t^iaunVf  at  ^tXavro  Biy^vpov  ydvog.  Lycopkr.  273. 

"  Hence  the  Muses  were  named  Libethrides : 

Nymphs,  noster  amor,  Libethrides : Virg.  Eel.  VII.  21 . 

2  Orpheus 
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river  Sub,  now  called  Nesiva.  To  the  W.  of  Thessalonicay  in 
Emathia,  was  Pella^^  Allahkilissia^  on  a  lake  formed  by  the 
river  Ludias ;  it  was  an  important  and  ancient  city,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  Philip  and  his  son 
Alexander  were  both  bom  here.  Above  it  was  Edessa,  or 
iEgae,  Vodenay  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia  until  ecUpsed 
by  Pella,  and  the  burying  place  of  its  kings. 

35.  To  the  S.  of  Pella  and  Edessa  was  Bercea  Vena,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Bermius,  a  spur  of  which  struck  out  hither  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lych- 
nidus;  its  inhabitants  were  commended  by  St.  Paul  for  their  reception  of  the  gospel 
on  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  of  it  ^^^ .  In  the  district  of  Lyncestis  were  Heraclea 
Lyncestis  Maxrovo,  its  chief  city,  which  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  called 
Pelagonia;  andCastra,  or  Nicia,  CagtoriOy  on  Begorritis  Palus  L.  qf  Ctutoria; 
close  by  was  the  Aqua  Lyncestis »%  remarkable  for  its  intoxicating  qualities. 
Stobi,  the  chief  city  of  Pclagonia,  still  retains  its  name,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Erigon;  considerably  higher  up  tins  river  was  Uscana,  the  chief  city  of  the  Penestie. 
Bylazora,  the  capital  of  Pieonia,  may  be  placed  near  Ohristar,  a  few  miles  West 
from  the  junction  of  the  Axius  and  Erigon ;  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  near  the  source  of 
the  former  river,  was  Scnpi,  still  called  Seopia,  or  Uikvp, 

36.  On  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  was  Epidamnus*^,  the  chief  city  of  the  Tanlan- 
tii,  founded  by  the  Corcyreans^*^  on  the  rough  and  craggy  peninsula  Dyrrhachium ; 


Orpheus  himself  was  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Pimplea,  a  small  place  near 
Dium  and  Libethrum: 

Up&ra  vvv  'Op^i^oc  fivtiffufit^a,  t6v  pa  vot*  aifri^ 
KaWiSirri  Bptfixt  fariKtrai  iitvti^iiffa 
Oidyptp  (TKOirirjg  UifurXfitSog  ayxt  rciclff^at. 

ApoU.  Argon.  A.  25. 

Bespccting  his  tomb,  an  oracle  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  when  the  Sun 
beheld  the  bones  of  the  poet,  the  city  should  be  destroyed  by  a  hoar  (vvb  w6q). 
The  inhabitants  of  Libethrum  ridiculed  the  idea  as  a  thing  impossible;  but  the  co- 
lumn of  Orpheus's  monument  having  been  accidentally  broken,  light  burst  in  upon 
the  tomb,  and  on  tlie  same  night  tlie  torrent  Sus,  being  prodigiously  swollen,  rushed 
down  with  violence  from  M^  Olympus  upon  Libethrum,  overthrowing  the  walls 
and  edifices,  and  destroying  every  tiving  creature  in  its  furious  course. 

PoMtan.  BoBoL  dO.'-ApoUod,  BibL  1. 3. 

»«»  UnuB  Pelleeo  juveni  non  snfficit  orbis : Juv,  Sat,  X.  168. 

»•»  Acts,XVIL  10,cficjr. 

*<^  Huic  fluit  effectu  dispar  Lyncestius  amnls, 

Quem  quicunque  parhm  moderate  gutture  traxit, 
Haud  allter  titubat,  quam  si  mera  vina  bibisset. 

Ovid.  Met.  XY.^^, 

><>>  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Epidamnus  is  thus  pourtrayed  by  Plautus : 
Nam  ita  est  hiec  hominnm  natlo  Epidanmia, 
*  Voluptarii  atque  potatores  maxumi : 

Turn  sycophantse  et  palpatores  plurimi, 

In  nrfaie  hac  habitant. 

Propterea  huic  urbi  nomen  Epidamno  inditnm  est. 
Quia  nemo  ferme  hue  sine  damno  divortitur. 

Metuseh.  Act.U.  Sc,  I. 
***  Up6g  ry  ^aXatrey  ^  lerlv  'ErriSafivoi  ir6Xic 

*£XXqvt(,  i)v  KkpKvp  dwoiKiaai  doKtX,  Scjfm-  Ck.  436. 
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on  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  they  called  the  city  also  Dyrrhachium '®'' 
Duro^zo,  considering  its  former  name  one  of  ill  omen :  it  derived  considerable  im- 
portance from  its  vicinity  to  Brundosiam  in  Italy,  whence  there  was  a  common 
passage  across.  To  the  £.  of  Dyrrhachinm,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  were, 
Parthus,  the  capital  of  the  Parthini,  and  Scampes  ScanUn.  Apollonia  Pollina,  a 
favourite  landing-place  from  Brundusium  and  Hydruntnm,  was  fiurther  8.  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Aous,  and  was  founded  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans ;  Augustus, 
when  young,  spent  many  years  here  in  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  philosophy  *•'*. 
Below  it,  on  the  coast,  were,  Anion  ValoTui ;  Amantia,  Mavrova,  called  formerly 
Abantia,  from  its  having  been  founded  by  the  Abantes  of  Eubcea  on  their  return 
from  Troy;  Bullis,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bullini ;  and  Oricum  ^^  Ericho^  founded 
lilcewise  by  the  Abantes,  and  sumamed  Dardankt  from  Helenus  and  Andromache 
having  reigned  there  some  time  after  the  siege  of  Troy.  Lychnidus,  the  capital  of 
the  Dassaretii,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Bermius  Mons,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Lychnitis  Palus,  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  modem  Okhrida. 

87.  The  Via  Egnatia  was  a  paved  way  from  the  Ailriatie  to  Cypsela  Iptala^  on 
the  Hebrus,  and  was  continued  afterwards  to  Constantinople*  It  commenced  at 
Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia,  both  branches  meeting  at  Clod  tana  El  Bauan,  on  the 
Oenusus;  hence  it  passed  through  Lychnidus,  Heraclca,  Edessa,  Thessalonica, 
Amphipolis,  Philippi,  and  Cypsela,  to  Byzantium,  forming  thus  a  line  of  commu- 
nication through  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 

38.  TueTubkibh  or  Ottoman  Empire  extends  overparts  of  Europe  and  ^na, 
from  ihe  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  West,  to  tlie  frontiers  of  Persia  on  the  East ;  it  compre- 
hends some  of  the  most  celebrated  countries  of  ancient  history,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, and  which,  though  they  were  once  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing 
in  the  whole  world,  exhibit  now  nothing  but  desolation  and  misery  under  the  des- 
potic government  of  the  Crescent.  The  Tttrks  made  no  figure  in  history  till  about 
the  b^inning  of  the  seventh  century,  when  issuing  from  their  obscure  retreat  be- 
tween the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  they  laid  waste  Persia,  and  joined  the  Romans 
against  its  king  Chosroes :  shortly  afterwards  they  obtained  possession  of  a  portion 
of  Armeniaf  called  from  them  Turcotnania.  A  part  of  them  subsequently  marched 
into  Persia,  being  invited  to  aid  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  against  his  rebellious  Emirs ; 
it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  their  general,  Ingrul  Beg,  assumed  the  title  of  *^  Lieu- 
tenant to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful : "  this  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  farther 
usurpation.  In  the  13th  century,  the  Turks  being  harassed  in  their  new  possessions 
by  other  Tartar  tribes,  retreated  to  Asia  Minor,  which  they  had  previously  con- 
quered, and  established  the  head-quarters  of  their  government  at  Iconium  in  Cilicia. 
Their  dominions,  divided  for  some  time  into  petty  states,  were  united  under  Ottoman 
(Otlmuin  or  Osman,  as  he  is  also  called),  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  and  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Pmsa,  hi  Bithynia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

*^  Dyrrtuichlum  was  especially  sacred  to  Venus : 

Nunc,  o  cseruleo  creata  ponto, 
QusD  sanctum  Idalium,  Uriosque  apertos, 
Quoequc  Ancona,  Cnidumque  arundinosam 
Colis,  queeque  Amathunta,  quteque  Golgos, 

Qnieque  Dyrrhachium  AdricB  tabemam : 

CatuU.  Conn,  XXXVI.  15. 

»«  Suet  Aug.  10.— Dion.  Cass.  XLL— VeU.  Paterc.  II.  69. 

»« gil^tv  ik  Ktpavvia  fiiWov  *Apavruv 

Ovpia  Ncvraiovc  rt  Kai  'QpiKov  tioa^iKta^ai. 

ApoU.  Argon.  IV.  U15. 

Ille  Notis  actus  ad  Oricum, 

Post  insana  Caprse  sidera, Hor.  Conn.  III.  vii.  5. 

Oricum  was  noted  for  the  abundance  of  tho  turpentine-tree  which  grew  in  its 
neighbourhood : 

; quale  per  artcm 

Inchisuih  buxo,  ant  Oricia  terebintho^ 

Lucet  ebur.  Virg.  ^n.  X.  136. 
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His  successors,  supported  by  fresh  hordes  of  enthusiastic  followers,  extended  their 
conquests  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  Aria^  Africa^  and  Europe^  occupying  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  eventually  the  territory  that  remained  to  the  Greek  emperors.  Adria- 
nople  was  taken  by  them  in  the  year  1960,  but  it  was  not  till  1463  that  they  gained 
possession  of  Constantinople,  nndcr  Mahomet  the  2d,  who  put  an  end  to  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  East.  Greece  and  its  islands  were  afterwards  overrun :  and  the 
Bouthem  part  of  Hungary  llliewise  fell  into  their  possession,  though  it  was  at  tot 
attacked  without  any  success.  MdUUwia  and  Walachia  were  occupied,  Poland 
threatened,  and  on  the  whole  the  TurkMi  arms  met  with  few  checlcs  of  importance 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  Suice  that  period  they  have  been  kept  in 
awe  by  several  of  the  most  important  powers  of  Europe,  with  whom,  however,  they 
have  frequently  carried  on  long  and  desperate  wars.  Their  power,  especially  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  now  rapidly  diminishing :  they  have  lately  lost  the 
Greek  part  of  their  territory,  which  has  been  erected  into  an  independent  king- 
dom, under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  Frarice,  and  J^tiMta.  The  two  grand 
divisions  of  the  Ottowum  Empire  are  Turiey  in  Eiarope  and  Jiarkey  in  Ada ;  it 
likewise  extends  its  pretensions  over  parts  of  Africa,  claiming  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  but  its  authority  in  these  countries  hangs  on 
so  doubtful  a  tenure  as  to  be  little  more  than  nominal. 

39.  TuBKBr  IN  Europe  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Empires  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Euxine,  the  ThradanBoepoms,  and  the  Hellespont;  on  the 
S.  by  the  .^fean  Sea  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
It  contains  162.600  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1828  is  estimated  to  have 
amounted  to  9,304,000  souls.  It  is  generally  divided  by  nsEuropeans  into  12  great 
provinces ;  viz.  Moldavia,  Wakichia,  Bulgaria,  Rumilia  or  Thrace,  Macedoma, 
Servia,  Bosnia,  Turkish  Croatia,  Herzegovina,  MonteNegro,  Albania^  and  Thes- 
saly.  But  the  Turks  divide  it  into  two  great  divisions  governed  by  a  hegUrheg, 
Rumilia  or  Romania,  ond  Bosnia,  excludhig  the  provinces  of  Walachiu  and  Mol- 
davia, which  are  subject  to  a  higher  jurisdiction;  indeed  they  may  be  considered  as 
independent  provinces,  though  tributary  to  Turkey,  as  they  are  both  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Russia,  These  divisions  are  portioned  out  into  11  pachalies  or  govern- 
ments;  yiz.  Rumilia,  Sophia,  Rustchuk,  Widin,Belgrade,Bosnia,Scutari,Janina, 
Egripo,  the  Archipelago,  and  Candia,  There  is  likewise  another  subdivision  of 
the  country  into  38  5an^iaib,excluding  the  two  provinces  Moldavia  and  Walachia, 
mentioned  above.  These  several  divisions,  togetiber  with  their  chief  towns^  and  the 
estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Provinces. 


Tributary     f  Moldavia 
GovERNMBXTS  :\  Wolochia 


Ejalet  Bobna, 

OR 

GOYBRNMBlfT 

OP 

Bosnia: 


Ejalet 

ROUM-ILI, 
OR 

Government 

OP 

Rumilia: 


Bosnia 


{ 


TurkuihCroatia 
Herzegovina   - 

Servia  - 


Bulgaria 


SangiakSy&c. 


Moldavia  - 
Walachia  - 

Novi  Bazar 
Zvomik  - 
Sr^)emik  - 
Traiumik   - 

Bamtdouk 

Hersek 

Semendria 
Belgrade  - 
Aladschahissar  or") 

Kruchovatz  -J 
Veldschterin  or' 

Vousitrin 

Widin 
Sophia 
Nikopol     - 
Silistria    - 


} 


Chief  Towns. 


Jessy     - 
Bukarest 

Nom  Bazar 
Zvomik 
Srebemik 
Trawnik 

Banialouk 

Mostar  - 

Sentendria 
Belgrade 

Kr%ukovatz 

Vousitrin 

Widin   ' 
Sophia  - 
Nikopol 
Silistria 


Estunated 

Population 

in  1828. 


30,000 
55,000 

8,000 
6,000 
1,500 
8,000 

15,000 

12,000 

10,000 
30,000 

6,000 

5,000 

25,000 
40,000 
10,000 
20,000 
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Estimated 

Provinces. 

Sangiaks,  &c. 

Chief  Towns. 

Population 

in  1828. 

f 

TeAinn^n  - 

Tchimien 

8,000 

Edreneh  or 

-} 

Adrianople     - 

80,000 

BumUta  or 

JCtrA-jBTi/Mfia 

Kirk^KUisHa' 

10,000 

T^Amee 

Viza 

. 

Viza      .        - 

4,000 

Istamhcl  or        "1 
CanstantincpUj 

Conilantintq>le 

508,000 

GaUipoH  - 

- 

GalUpoli 

17,000 

Sjalbt 

' 

OMmtendU 

. 

OMustmuUl    - 

10,000 

RODX-ILIy 

Matedania     -< 

Utkup       . 

. 

Uskup    - 

11,000 

OB 

. 

5a2oniia    - 

• 

Salonika 

70,000 

GOTBBHXBMTi 
OF 

Bvmilia: 

J%««wiy        .| 

ITirAoZa  or 

■} 

Trieala-       - 

12,000 

MonU  Negro  ' 

/#ik€iuierieA  or 
ScutaH- 

-} 

SeuiaH' 

18,000 

Dukogm    - 

Peehia  - 

6,000 

Jr€n€Ttn  or 

.} 

Pritrendi       - 

16,000 

^/BoiMn. 

ElBauan      - 

8,000 

Albania         •( 

OikAruia    - 

• 

Ohkrida 

3,600 

^tijona  or 
Valona- 

.} 

VaUma  - 

6,000 

IMonia  or 
Delvmo' 

.} 

Delvino  * 

10,000 

w 

JamncL 

Janina  - 

40,000 

T%a#o    - 

1,000 

Ejalbt  Djtbzaib, 

OB 

'^€umI$Umdi 

MidiUH' 

Sarnotraki 
Jtnbro    - 
Lemno  - 

800 
1,000 
1,600 

InsuLAB 

f 

Candia      • 

„ 

Canrfia  - 

16,000 

GOTBBXMBKT : 

.Can^fia      -< 

Betimo      - 

. 

ll«<imo  . 

6,000 

L 

CORM 

" 

Ca7i«a    - 

4,000 

40.  The  Turhiih  government  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  the  most  detestable 
despotism.  The  power  of  the  Sultan,  or  Grand  Seignor,  is  altogether  unchecked 
by  any  representative  body ;  he  is  the  sole  fountain  of  honour  and  office ;  possesses 
absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  his  subjects,  and  dispoDes  of  their  property 
precisely  as  he  pleases.  He  is  supposed  to  be  virtually  restrained  from  excessive 
outrages  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Koran  (or  Mahometan  Bible),  as  well  as  by  the 
decisions  of  the  superior  priests,  and  by  certahi  usages  which  are  believed  to  have 
acquired  the  force  of  laws  -,  but  neither  ordinances,  nor  usages,  are  able  to  protect 
the  life  or  property  of  any  subject,  whose  wealth  or  ambitk>n  may  have  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  his  Barbarian  Chief:  indeed,  the  law  maintains,  that  the  property 
of  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  State  is  his,  and  allows  of  his  exercising  his 
cupidity  over  them  to  its  full  extent,  as  well  as  of  his  putting  an  end  to  their  lives 
if  he  should  think  fit  so  to  do:  and  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  scope  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vengeance  or  envy,  he  is  likewise  permitted  to  delegate  this  dangerous 
authority  to  his  mmlsters  and  some  of  his  inferior  officers.  The  prime  minister  is 
called  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  is  by  his  office  Commander  in  chief;  when  in  the 
field,  his  functions  at  court  are  discharged  by  a  Caimacan  or  deputy :  the  Kiogu 
Bey  is  the  lieutenant  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  through  his  lumds  all  papers  must 
pass  before  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  personage.  The  office  of  the  Kois 
£flfendi  is  a  mixture  of  that  of  Chancellor  and  Foreign  Secretary  j  and  it  is  he  who 
signs  all  orders  relative  to  the  army  and  finance ;  the  finance  minister  is  called  Def- 
terdar.  Hie  Pachas, or  governofs  of  provinces,  are  charged  not  only  with  the  civil 
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and  military  anthority,  but,  by  a  conTenient  mixture  of  powers,  likewise  act  as 
farmers  general  of  the  revenue  of  their  respective  provinces.    A  pacha  of  the  first 
class  is  termed  a  Pacha  of  three  tails,  and  has  a  right  to  punish  capitally  any  sub- 
ordinate functionary.    The  Sangiak  Beys  are  the  governors  of  districts  under  the 
pachas,  and  invested  like  them  with  both  civil  and  military  functions.    The  Divan, 
or  cabinet  council,  was  formerly  composed  of  six  pachas  of  the  first  character  for 
experience ;  but  it  is  now  limited  to  the  Mufti,  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  Kioga 
Bey.    Tlie  Ulema  are  a  numerous,  and  rather  a  respectable  body,  whose  functions 
consist  in  expounding  the  Koran,  and  in  applying  its  injunctions  to  the  circum- 
stances o^the  times.  They  thus  combine  the  character  of  clergy  and  lawyers,  having 
at  their  head  the  Grand  Mufti,  whose  decrees  are  considered  by  the  public  as  the 
voice  of  inspiration,  though  they  necessarily  possess  sufficient  pliability  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  will  of  the  court :  and  in  return  for  this  complacency  the 
Sultan  allows  that  every  law  which  he  promulgates,  and  all  his  declarations  of  war, 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Grand  Mufti.    Tlie  Imans,  or  priests,  are  alto- 
gether inferior  to,  and  distinct  from,  the  Ulema,  their  duty  being  merely  to  perfonn 
public  worship  in  the  mosques. — ^The  religion  of  the  2\(rjfcr  is  that  of  Mahomet,  of 
the  sect  of  Omar.    The  rule  of  their  faith  is  the  Koran,  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
sound  and  absurd  doctrines,  of  grave  and  of  trifling  precepts.    Their  fiists  are  fre- 
quent and  rigorous ;  the  principal  one,  called  the  Ramadan,  lasts  for  28  days,  and 
the  merit  of  observing  it  consists  in  abstaining  from  food  whilst  the  sun  remains 
above  the  horizon.    Their  ablutions  are  very  frequent,  being  not  only  prompted  by 
tlie  warmth  of  the  climate,  but  enjoined  as  necessary  by  their  creed,  after  a  variety 
of  occupations.    The  mosques,  or  churches,  of  the  Mahometans  are  generally  of  a 
square  figure,  built  with  stone,  and  covered  with  gilded  lead ;  they  have  mostiy  six 
minarets  or  towers,  from  the  tops  of  which  the  people  are  called  to  prayer  by  the 
priests.     No  woman  dares  enter  these  consecrated  edifices.     The  imperial  mosques 
of  Constantinople,  AdrianopJe,KaA  Broussa,  have  colleges,  which  arc  resorted  to 
by  young  men  intended  for  the  professions  of  law  and  theology,  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  after  they  have  quitted  the  common  schools :  here  they  arc 
Instructed  in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  in  religious,  civil,  and  crimmal  jurisprudence,  and 
made  in  some  measure  acquainted  wiUi  the  subtle  commentaries  on  the  Koran. 
Their  teachers  are  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  science,  but  assume  the  office 
of  bestowing  certain  honorary  degrees  upon  their  pupils.    literature  and  the  arts, 
whether  usdul  or  ornamental,  are  uncultivated  and  despised :  tiie  models  of  ancient 
Greeoe  are  wholly  lost  in  this  uninquisitive  and  semibarbarous  race ;  in  fact,  statuary 
and  paintmg  are  forbidden  by  their  faith  as  unlawful  imitations  of  the  works  of 
God.    There  are,  likewise,  in  the  TurkUh  provinces  many  Christians  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  well  as  of  other  sects,  besides  a  great  number  of  Jews,  all  of  whom 
enjoy  a  legal  toleration  by  paying  an  exorbitant  tribute. 

41.  The  metropolis  of  the  Ottoman  Bmpire  is  Constantinople,  or  Estaniboul  as  it 
is  called  by  the  Turks-,  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Scignor,  and  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  and  Armenian  and  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishops.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  or  promontory,  composed  of 
seven  hills,  rising  from  the  Sea  qf  Marmara  and  the  Bosporus  in  the  shape  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  forming  an  irregular  triangle,  the  circuit  of  which  is  about  18  miles. 
On  the  Western,  or  land,  side  of  this  triangle  stands  the  ancient  wall  of  the  emperor 
Thcodosins,  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  breach 
ofTccted  in  it  by  the  Turks  in  1 453.  It  has  suffered  chiefly  from  the  effects  of  time ; 
its  ivy -man  tied  towers,  its  great  height,  and  crumbling  appearance,  give  it  tlie 
likeness  of  a  succession  of  ruinous  casUes :  it  had  formerly  eighteen  gates,  but 
there  are  now  only  seven.  There  arc  likewise  walls  along  the  two  other  sides  of  the 
city,  towards  the  Sea  qf  Marmara  a^d  thcJ3o«pona,or  Channel  qfConstantinople, 
as  tills  latter  is  now  generally  called,  though  the  Turks  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of 
Bogaz :  these  walls  are  from  14  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  flanked  at  intervals  with 
towers.  The  name  oiThePorte,  or  The  Sublime  Porte,  by  which  tlie  Iktrkish  Power 
is  distinguished,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  towards  the 
Propontis,  called  the  Porta  Aurea,  which  is  a  heavy  mass  like  a  bastion,  erected  by 
Mahomet  the  2d,  shortly  after  his  capture  of  the  city :  others,  however,  suppose  it  to 
be  so  called  from  the  custom  which  obtained  amongst  the  ancient  Asiatics  of  going 
to  the  gates  of  their  princes  to  attend  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  suburbs 
are  entirely  open,  so  that  Constantinople  could  make  but  little  resistance  to  a  hmd 
force :  towards  the  sea,  however,  it  is  defended  by  the  strong  current  which  sets 
through  the  Bosporus  from  the  Enxine  to  the  Pro|)ontifl  with  such  violence,  as  to  be 
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of  considerable  incoavenience  to  the  harbour  itself.    This  harbour,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  whole  world,  both  for  security  and  convenience,  hi  (as  has  been  already  stated) 
on  the  Northern  side  of  the  city;  from  the  curve  it  describes,  and  irom  the  rich  car- 
goes that  were  once  wafted  thither,  it  obtained  at  an  early  period  the  name  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  which  it  retains  at  the  present  day :  it  is  of  sufiicient  depth  for  the 
krgest  vessels,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  1,200  sail  of  the  line.  Indeed, 
the  whole  situation  of  Constantinople  displays  all  the  advantages  of  a  city  built  on 
chosen  g^und,  uniting,  as  it  were,  the  two  most  flourishing  quarters  of  the  globe : 
the  seven  eminences  on  which  it  is  erected  rise  above  each  other  in  beautiful  suc- 
cession, and  are  crowned  in  the  back  ground  by  the  verdant  summits  of  the  Little 
Balkan. .  But  whatever  may  be  the  exterior  beauty  of  the  city,  the  interior  is  very 
different ;  the  streets  being  in  general  narrow,  gloomy,  and  filthy :  the  houses  are 
mostly  low,  and  built  of  wood,  and  from  the  slightness  of  their  structure,  as  well 
as  from  the  habitual  unprovidence  of  the  Turlu,  conflagrations  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.    The  Seraglio^  or  palace,  with  its  gardens,  occupies  one  of  the  seven 
hills  upon  which  Byzantium  formerly  stood.    It  consists  of  a  vast  assemblage  of 
buildings  inhabited  by  the  Sultan  and  his  court,  and  by  the  officers  of  government; 
the  part  occupied  by  the  women  is  called  the  Harem.    The  castle  of  TJie  Seven 
Towen  was  repaired  and  enlarged  by  Mahomet  the  2d.,  who  appropriated  it  as  a 
place  of  safety  for  his  treasure,  and  as  a  state  prison;  three  of  the  seven  towers 
were  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  in  1768 ;  those  which  remain  are  vast  octa- 
gons, with  conical  roofs,  resembling  windmills.    There  are  in  Conttantinople 
nearly  500  mosques :  the  principle  ones  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  squares  and 
public  places,  being  generally  surrounded  with  cypress  trees,  and  provided  with 
fountains.  The  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  them  all  is  that  of  St.  Sophia,  which 
was  originally  erected  by  Constantinc  the  Great,  but  being  destroyed  during  a 
sedition,  was  built  with  greater  sumptuousness  and  elegance  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian.   Its  form  is  quadrangular,  the  length  from  Bast  to  West  being  270  feet, 
and  its  breadt-h  from  IforSi  to  South  240  feet ;  it  has  a  cupola  which  rests 
on  pillars  of  marble,  and  four  minarets  which  were  added  by  the  T^irkUk  emperor 
Selim  2d. :  the  pavement  is  entirely  of  marble,  worked  in  different  ornamental 
compartments.    All  the  interior  of  tlie  dome  is  lined  with  Mosaic,  disposed  into 
figures  and  ornamental  work ;  but  there  is  a  degree  of  bad  taste  in  several  of  its 
Ulterior  decorations,  and  a  want  of  order  in  the  piles  and  buttresses  around  it. 
The  building  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  illuminated  for  a  Turkith 
festival ;  at  o^er  times  it  is  very  gloomy,  owing  to  the  great  want  of  light.   The 
number  of  Christian  churches  in  Constantinople  is  about  23 ;  they  have  extern- 
ally the  appearance  of  private  houses,  no  spires  or  bells  being  permitted  but  in  the 
mosques ;  this  want,  however,  is  compensated  in  some  by  the  elegance  of  their  in- 
terior.   One  of  the  finest  is  the  patriarchal  church  of  the  Gr&BikSy  iu  which  are 
the  remains  of  St.  Enthymia,  and  the  empress  Theodora.    There  are  still  many 
ancient  monuments  existing  in  different  parts  of  Constantinople,  for  the  Turibare 
in  general  too  indolent  and  too  indifferent  to  make  much  clumge  m  them.    But  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  city,  which  for  nearly  four  centuries  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  nation,  possessing  no  ideas  of  architecture,  com- 
fort, or  even  of  cleanliness,  should  have  been  able  to  preserve  very  many  of  its 
edifices  from  the  destroying  grasp  of  such  a  barbarian  horde.    The  suburb  of 
Galata  stands  opposite  to  the  Seraglio,  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  harbour ;  it  is 
built  on  a  declivity,  and  is  inhabited  only  by  merchants  and  seafarmg  people.   On 
the  heights  above  it  is  Pera,  built  of  wood  and  burnt  bricks,  and  principally  occu- 
pied by  individuals  in  the  suites  of  ambassadors  to  the  Porte  from  the  various 
European  Powers.    On  an  adjacent  hill  stands  the  suburb  of  St.  Demetri,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Greeks.    Scutari,  too,  is  frequently  reckoned  a  suburb  of  the  great 
city,  but  very  improperly  so,  for  it  is  not  only  separated  from  it  by  the  Bosporus, 
but  actually  stands  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  is,  as  it  always  has  been, 
a  distmct  town  of  itsel£    The  population  of  Constantinople  is  a  pouit  of  much  dis- 
pute ;  it  is  estimated,  however,  on  pretty  fair  grounds  at  698,000  souls :  of  these, 
about  300,000  are  followers  of  Mahomet,  being  either  Turks  or  Tartars;  200,000 
are  Greeks ;  30,000,  Jews;  and  tlie  remainder,  Franks (i.e.  civilized  JEuropeans). 

42.  About  120  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Constantinople  is  Adrianople,  or  £dreneh 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks;  it  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  ILMaritza,  in  the 
centre  of  the  province  of  Rumilia,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  second  city  in  Euro^ 
peon  Turkey.    The  Turks  obtahied  possession  of  it  nearly  100  years  before  they 
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took  Constantinople,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  their  empire  till  the  latter  city  fell 
into  their  hands.  Its  sitnation  is  Tery  pleasant  and  fertile,  bnt  the  climate  is 
unhealthy ;  the  Maritzay  which  is  navigahle  to  its  month  at  Ena  in  the  JEgsean 
Sea,  materially  promotes  both  inland  and  foreign  trade.  The  city  is  ahont  eight 
miles  in  circnit,  and  contains  a  palace,  several  splendid  mosques,  a  spacions  ex- 
change, and  many  other  public  buildings ;  it  still  contuinea  a  ficvourite  place  of  re- 
treat with  the  Sultans,  for  different  reasons ;  at  one  time  for  pleasure,  at  another 
to  avoid  the  plague,  and  sometimes  to  withdraw  from  a  political  storm  in  the 
metropolis.  To  the  N.  £.  of  Adrianople,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  are  the 
ports  of  Bourgas  and  Sizeboli ;  and  above  them,  on  the  Korthem  side  of  the 
Htemns  or  Balkan,  Is  Varna,  another  important  sea-port,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Ruttians,  in  1828 ;  the  last-mentioned  town  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants. 
SeJummla  is  situated  in  the  Eastern  part  of  BvXgaria,  about  forty  miles  to  the  W. 
of  Varna,  and  rather  farther  from  Silittria,  on  the  banks  of  the  JDanxibe ;  it  has 
a  strong  castle,  or  rather  a  set  of  castles,  commanding  the  defile  in  which  it  is 
built,  and  which  is  formed  by  a  spur  of  the  Hcemns,  about  midway  between  the 
main  ridge  and  the  R.  Danube.  Owing  to  its  great  strength,  bolii  natural  and 
artificial,  it  is  generally  used  by  the  Turks  for  the  assemblage  of  troops,  or  for  their 
winter-quarters,  during  their  wars  with  any  power  attacking  them  from  the  North : 
it  contains  about  20,000  hiliabitants.  But  the  metropolis  of  Bulgaria  is  Sophia,  or 
Triaditza,  as  it  is  also  called,  situated  near  the  Western  extremity  of  the  province, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Balkan,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  R.  Isker,  which  (as  has  been  stated) 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  but  is  without  walls,  and,  like  all  other  Turkish  towns,  ex- 
ceedingly filthy :  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  Turkey,  as  it  lies  on  the 
direct  road  from  Hungary  to  Constantinople.  Bukarest,  the  capital  of  Wala^Ma, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Hospodar,  or  prince,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
vince, on  tlie  R.  Dombovitza,  which  joins  the  Argis,  and  so  enters  the  Northern 
bank  of  the  Danube :  it  is  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  partly  fortified. 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  wretched  clay  huts,  yet  there  are  several  stately 
edifices  of  stone  to  be  met  with ;  the  common  pavement  of  the  streets  is  composed  of 
wooden  logs.  The  inhabitants  sreWalachians,  Greeks, Armenians, aad  Jetes;  there 
are  very  few  Turks  to  be  met  with  in  it.  The  prevailing  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  but  both  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  enjoy  free  toleration.  Here  also 
are  various  classical  schools,  and  a  respectable  Greek  college.  The  town  was  taken, 
in  1 769,  by  the  Russians,  who  held  it  for  five  years,  and  by  the  Austrians,  in  1789 ; 
but  the  latter  power  restored  it  at  the  peace  of  Slstow :  it  is  likewise  remarkable  for 
a  treaty  of  peace  which  was  concluded  here,  in  1812,  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Sublime  Porte.  The  famous  city  of  Belgrade  is  situated  in  the  Northern  part  of 
Servia,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  Save : 
its  importance  as  a  fortress,  and  as  the  key  of  Hungary,  has  made  it  an  object  of 
fierce  contention  between  the  ^  ustriems  and  Turks.  It  is  enclosed  with  high  walls, 
strong  towers,  and  a  triple  ditch,  and  is  otherwise  very  strongly  fortified.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  consists  of  Turks,  there  being  very  few  Greek  families  in  it ;  there 
are  likewise  some  Servians,  Rascians,  Gypsies,  and  Jetcs.  This  important  fortress 
was  taken  by  Solyman,  the  Turkish  emperor,  in  1 522,  retaken  by  the  Imperialists  in 
1688,  bnt  lost  again  two  years  afterwards.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
till  1717,  when  it  capitulated  to  Prince  Eugene,  and  was  secured  to  the  emperor  by 
the  peace  otPassarountz;  but  the  Austriaiu  were  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  the 
Turks  in  1739 :  they,  however,  retook  it  fifty  years  afterwards,  but  were  compelled 
to  restore  it  at  the  peace  of  1 791 .  Since  that  periodit  has  become  the  most  important 
place  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  great  staple  for  their  commerce. 
43.  The  province  of  Albania,  which  extends  along  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas 
from  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  to  Greece,  is  inhabited  by  a  brave  bnt  ignorant  people, 
who  have  often  signalized  themselves  in  war ;  they  are  called  Amauts  by  the  Turks, 
and  are  characterized  by  their  hardihood  and  great  bodily  strength,  by  their  activity 
and  courage,  and  by  their  simple  mode  of  life :  the  majority  of  them  profess  them- 
selves disciples  of  the  Greek  church.  Albania  was  the  country  of  the  ramous  prince 
George  Castriot,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Scanderbeg,  who,  with  a  small 
army,  opposed  for  many  years  all  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and  beat  them  in  twenty- 
two  battles.  At  his  death,  he  lefl  his  country  to  the  Venetians;  but  they  were  unable 
to  maintain  the  inland  part  of  it,  which  was  accordingly  soon  reduced  by  Mahomet 
the  2d,  and  his  svcceseors  finally  made  themselres  masters  of  the  whole  province 
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Its  ehief  town  is  Janinay  or  Joannina  as  it  is  also  written,' situated  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  proTincc,  on  the  Western  shores  of  a  cognominal  Uke,  and  not  &r  from 
the  site  of  the  old  oracle  of  Dodona.  It  is  abont  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall ;  it  possesses  two  tolerably  respectable  academies,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  represented  as  more  polished  and  better  educated  than  in  almost 
any  other  Greek  town ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  Greeks  and  Albanians,  with  a  few 
Turks  and  Jeios.  Janhm  was  founded  in  the  15th  century,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  it  became  famous  as  the  capital  of  the  late  raonster  All  Pacha,  a  ehief 
who  exercised  unlimited  power,  and  brought  under  his  dominion  not  only  the  pro- 
vince, which  had  been  originally  committed  to  his  charge,  but  the  whole  of  Al- 
bania, and  a  considerable  pert  ol  Thessaly,  By  extortion  and  rapine  he  contrived 
to  secure  himself  an  ample  revenue,  and  to  defend  himself  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Porte  by  a  powerful  standing  army ;  but  he  fell  a  victim  at  last  to  his  own 
perfidy  and  cruelty.  About  30  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Janina,  and  about  10  from 
the  Ionian  Sea,  lies  the  district  of  SouH,  the  country  of  the  brave  Souliotes,  who 
defended  themselves  for  nearly  20  years  against  the  invasions  of  All  Pacha.  They 
were  a  tribe  of  Greeks,  about  10,000  in  number,  who  maintained  themselves  for 
some  time  in  the  form  of  an  independent  republic :  their  country  contained  about 
18  villages,  and  was  almost  surrounded  by  inaccessible  mountahis.  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1803  that  All  Pacha  succeeded  in  depriving  them  of  their  liberty, 
when  many  of  those  who  escaped  from  his  barbarity,  took  service  in  Russia  and 
France :  tiielr  country  is  at  present,  like  all  the  rest  of  Albania,  subject  to  the 
Parte.  Farther  S.  is  Arta,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  Tons  into  the  Ghilf  of  Arta ;  it  is  the  residence  of  several  Sttrapean  consuls, 
and  its  inhabitants,  abont  6,000  in  number,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  Valona, 
or  Avlona  as  it  is  ahio  called,  stands  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  about  the  centre 
of  Albania,  and  opposite  tlie  South  Eastern  extremity  of  Italy;  the  narrow 
diannel  between  the  two  countries  is  called  the  Strait  (^fOtranto,  from  an  Italian 
town  of  that  name,  and  forms  the  Southern  termination  of  the  Gujf  qf  Venice. 
Valona  has  an  indifferent  port ;  but  its  situation  renders  it  an  important  place, 
and  adds  materially  to  its  commerce.  Next  to  Constantinople,  SaUmica  is  by 
fu  the  most  important  place  in  point  of  commerce ;  it  is  conveniently  and  delight- 
fully situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  qf  SaUmiea,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and 
the  approach  to  it  from  the  sea  is  very  imposing.  The  domes  and  minarets  of 
mosques,  together  with  other  buildings,  environed  with  cypresses,  give  it  an  air 
of  splendour ;  hut,  like  other  Turkish  towns,  its  interior  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  its  external  magnificence.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  stone  wall  abont  five 
miles  in  circumference,  which  ascends  in  a  triangular  form  from  the  sea,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  fortress  with  seven  towers.  The  population  is  about  one  half 
Turks,  the  remainder  being  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Franks  (1.  e.  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Italian,  all  of  whom  have  consuls  here).  In  tiie  year  1313  it  was 
ceded  by  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  Venetians,  who  were  dlsposs^sed  of  it  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath  the  First 

44.  The  island  of  Candia,  or  Crete,  called  also  Kirid  by  the  Turks,  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Emperors  of  the  East  until  the  year  823,  when  it  was 
overrun  by  the  Arabs :  it  was  recovered,  however,  in  960.  The  Genoese  ceded 
it  to  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  in  1204  sold  it  to  the  Venetians.  It 
remained  in  their  possession  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  Turks 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  after  a  disastrous  war  of  20  years ;  the  whole  island 
was  secured  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1699,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses 
Suda  and  Spinalonga,  wliich  were  likewise  delivered  up  to  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  century :  since  this  period  Candia  has  conthiued  in  the  almost 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  It  is  divided  by  the  Turks  into 
the  three  pachaUcs  of  Candia,  Retime,  and  Canea,  the  two  last  being  subject  in 
a  manner  to  the  first,  the  governor  of  which  resides  at  Candia :  the  whole  island 
contains  nearly  300,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  150,000  are  Greeks,  the  re- 
mainder being  chiefly  Turks.  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  stands  about  the 
centre  of  its  Northern  shore ;  it  is  defended  by  walls,  trenches,  and  outworks, 
which  enabled  it  to  stand  a  siege  of  24  years  by  the  Turkt,  who  took  it  in  1669 ; 
it  is  of  a  sequcirenlar  flgure,  and  nearly  four  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  a 
flourishing  little  city  when  hi  the  hands  of  the  Venetians;  but,  owing  to  the  in- 
security of  property  under  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Crescent,  it  is  now  a  very 
wretehed  and  inferior  town :  its  harbour,  which  was  once  capable  of  containing 
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many  large  vessels,  has  been  so  neglected,  Uiat  it  is  now  nearly  choked  up  with 
sand.  RetimOy  or  Rhetzmo  as  it  is  also  called,  is  the  capital  of  the  central  pro- 
vince of  the  island,  and  lies  likewise  on  its  Northern  coast,  about  35  miles  to  the 
W.  of  the  city  of  Candia.  Beyond  tliis,  in  the  same  direction,  is  Canea,  the 
capital  of  the  Western  province,  and  the  second  town  in  the  island ;  it  is  a  neat 
little  place,  the  buildings  being  nearly  all  Venetian^  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
consuls-general  of  Qreat  Britain  and  France. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

GRACIA. 


1.  Tlie  name  of  Hellas,  which  was  apphed  to  the  country 
now  known  as  Greece^  designated  originally  but  a  small  dis- 
trict of  Thessaly,  whose  inhabitants  were  called  Hellenes,  and, 
though  in  this  term  the  whole  of  the  Greeks  were  latteriy  com- 
prised, it  was  at  first  employed  to  distinguish  one  of  the 
clans  then  dwelling  in  the  country,  and  not  as  a  collective 
name  for  the  whole  people :  these  are  called  by  Homer  Achsei, 
Argivi,  Danai,  and  in  one  instance  Panhellenes^  The  Romans 
obtained  the  name  of  GrsBcia,  by  which  they  knew  the 
country  we  are  describing,  from  the  Graeci,  an  inconsiderable 
tribe  in  Epirus,  with  whom,  owing  to  their  proximity,  they 
were  first  acquainted,  and  this  before  the  general  name  of 
Hellenes  had  ueen  adopted.  But  when  in  a  much  later  age, 
they  had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  whole  country,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  states  which  constituted  the  Achaean 
league,  and  by  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  b.  c.  146,  they 
borrowed  the  name  of  the  last  nation  that  opposed  their  am- 
bition, to  denote  their  new  province ;  and  in  all  their  oflScial 
proceedings,  Greece  was  thenceforward  teimed  Achaia,  al- 
though the  recollection  of  its  former  names  was  still  preserved 
by  the  orator  and  poet. 

2.  But  little  is  kno\ni  about  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country^  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  descendants  of  Japhet,  and  to  have  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  for  the  shores  of  the  ^geean  Sea.  Their  great  ancestors 
appear  to  have  been  Javan,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  two  of  his  sons,  or  rather  two 
families  descended  from  them,  viz.  Elishah  and  Dodanim :  we  havealrcady  seen  that 
the  Kittim,  another  of  Javan's  families,  probably  settled  in  Macedonia  and  gave 
name  to  that  country.  Javan  himself  is  thought  to  have  dwelled  on  the  Western 
shores  of  Asia  Minor,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  in  after  ages  was  called 
Ionia,  a  name  plainly  derived  from  that  of  Javan':  to  the  N.  of  his  own  settle- 

*  *Eyx€ty  5*  Irejcaffro  IlaWXXijvac  jcat  'Axatovg.         11.  B.  530. 

'  This  derivation  seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of  the  lonians,  or 
*Ia>vec  us  they  are  commonly  styled,  being  fdso  called  ^idovtQ',  thus,  Homer: 
'AXXa  <rv  Ai)Xf|j,  <I>ot/3£,  /ioXtffr*  iTrtrlp^rcat  iirop, 
"Ev^a  Toi  tKKt\iTiiiviQ  *Iaov(c  ^yipi^ovrai 
AvtoXq  (tvv  traiStvffi  Kal  aidoiy^  aX6;^otatv. 
Ot  dk  <Ti  TTVyfiaxiy  re  Kai  dpxrj^fi^  Kai  aoiSy 
Mvriadutvoi  TEpirovfftV  orav  (TTtjffwvrat  aywva. 
^aitj  K    d^avcLTOvg  Kai  dyriputc  tfifievcn  aiti, 
Ot  t6t'  iTravTidffii,  hr    Jdovt^  d^pooi  lUv. 

Hymn*  in  ApoU.  146. 
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ments  here,  were  those  of  Elisliah,  or  the  iBolians,  as  they  are  called  by  profane 
writers,  and  to  the  South  of  his  settlements  were  those  of  the  Dodanim,  or  Dorians. 
These  three  great  families  appear,  in  process  of  time,  to  have  roigprated  Westward 
into  Greece,  and  to  have  communicated  their  name  to  that  country :  and  although 
ancient  hbtorians  generally  assert  that  the  Asiatic  lonians,  Dorians,  and  iEoIlans, 
were  colonists  from  Europe,  this  can  only  be  true  with  reference  to  some  few  bands 
of  people  sent  from  Greece  to  Asia  in  a  much  later  age.  For  as  to  the  orig^inal  plan- 
tation of  the  world,  the  Asiatic  Ionia  lying  nearer  to  the  place  whence  mankind  was 
dispersed,  than  the  European  Ionia,  it  is  only  agreeable  to  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  former  must  be  in  a  natural  order  first  planted,  or  peopled,  and  then  the  latter 
by  colonies  from  it :  and  tills  is  positively  asserted  by  some  of  the  heathen  writers, 
for  instance,  HecatsBus',  who  declares  that  the  Athenians,  or  lonians  of  Europe,  were 
descended  from  those  of  Asia.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  colonies,  which  passed 
over  from  Asia  into  Greece,  though  they  were  distinguished  in  reference  to  their 
distinct  families  by  different  names,  yet,  were  all  originally  comprehended  under 
the  general  appellation  of  lones :  hence  we  find  the  country  of  Greece  denoted  in  the 
Prophecies  of  Ezechiel  and  Daniel  by  the  name  Javan^ ;  and  the  scholiast  on  Aris- 
toplianes  *  expressly  says  that  the  Barbarians  called  all  the  Greeks  laones  or  lonians. 
This  extensive  application  of  the  appellation  lones,  seems  to  account  for  the  name  of 
the  Ionium  Mare  being  used  to  designate  the  whole  sea  washing  the  Western  shores 
of  Greece,  as  far  Northwards  as  the  limits  of  Macedonia.  It  may  likewise  be  men- 
tioned that  a  tribe,  called  Aones,  is  said  to  have  once  occupied  Boeotia,  before  the 
invasion  of  Cadmus  and  the  reign  of  Cecrops  in  Attica,  that  is,  in  tlie  primeval  times 
of  Grecian  history.  It  has  been  already  observed  in  a  prece^ng  diapter*  that  the 
islands  of  the  JEgesan  Sea  are  called  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  l^e  Isles  of  Elisbah, 
from  their  having  been  first  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Elisbah ;  and  that  the 
sea,  in  which  these  isles  lay,  was  originally  called  the  Sea  of  Elishah,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  is  preserved  to  our  own  day  in  a  small  portion  of  it  distinguished  as  the 
Hellespont.  It  is  likewise  conjectured  that  the  descendants  of  Elishah  passing  over 
into  Europe  from  these  islands,  and  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  came  afterwards 
to  be  termed*'EXX}}v£c  and  their  country"£XXdc,  names,  which  in  process  of  time 
became  common  to  all  Greece.  There  were  other  traces  of  Elisbah's  name  to  be 
found  formerly  in  the  country,  as  in  the  city  and  district  of  Elis  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus j  in  the  river  Helisson  in  Elis,  and  a  river  and  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Arcadia;  in  the  river  and  town  Aleisium  in  Elis;  in  the  mountain  Alesium  in 
Arcadia,  and  the  town  Alesise  in  Laconia ;  in  several  towns  called  Helos :  in  the 
city  of  Eleusis  and  the  river  Ilissus  in  Attica ;  in  the  mountain  Helicon  in  Boeotia; 
the  tribe  Helli  in  Epirus,  and  many  others.  As  to  the  Dodanim,  or  Dorians,  in 
addition  to  this  being  the  common  appellation  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncse,  their  name  was  attached  to  a  part  of  the  country  N.  of  the  isthmus,  hence 
called  Doris,  not  to  mention  the  strong  traces  of  it  which  are  found  in  Dodona,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  establishments  in  all  Greece :  indeed,  the  whole  Greek  nation 
is  sometimes  denoted  by  the  profane  authors  under  the  appellation  Dores^  The 
origin  of  the  name  Pelalsgi  is  likewise  referred  by  some  to  Elishah,  though  others 
derive  it,  with  much  probability,  from  Peleg,  the  descendant  of  Shero,  in  whose 
days  the  earth  was  divided :  this  great  nation,  which  spread  itself  over  so  large 
a  portion  of  Greece,  is  said  to  have  dwelled  originally  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
called  in  after  i^es  lonia^.  Connected  with  them  were  the  Tyrseni,  or  Tyrrheni, 
as  they  are  also  called,  who  appear  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  Tarshish,  the 
fourth  son  of  Japliet,  and  who,  it  is  likely,  would  settle  colonists  near  his  brethren 

»  Ap.  Strab. 

*  Ezech.  xxvil.  19;  Dan.  xi.  2.    In  the  latter  it  is  rendered  Grecia  in  our 
Translation. 

^  In  Achaman. 

'  Thu8|  *  Dorica  Castra  *  is  used  by  Virgil  to  denote  the  whole  Grsecian  camp : 

juvat  ire,  et  Dorica  castra, 

Desertoeque  videre  locos,  litusque  relictum.  ^n.  II.  27. 

Non  Simols  tibi,  nee  Xauthns,  nee  Dorica  castra 

Defherint : Id.  VL  88. 

7  Stiab.  XIII.  p.  621.  •  P.  324.  Seet  22,  tupra. 
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the  KittijD,  or  Macedo&ianB,  and  the  descendants  of  EUflhah  and  the  Bodanim,  or  the 
Greeks.  A  branch  of  these  two  hist  nations,  the  Tyrrheni-Pehisgi,  (as  has  been 
already  stated)  |>assed  over  into  Italy,  and  settled  in  Etmria*.  But  the  Italians  are 
likewise  thought  by  some  critics,  to  have  partly  owed  their  origin  to  the  Kittim, 
and  there  is  one  passage  in  Scripture^  where  Kittin,  by  the  consent  of  almost  all 
expositors,  denotes  the  Romans  '.  There  are  also  seyeral  traces  of  the  name  Kittim, 
or  Chittim,  to  be  found  in  Italy,  amongst  the  ancient  authors,  as  two  towns  in  Latium 
called  Cetia  and  Bchetia,  and  a  littie  river  near  Cnmn  called  Cetus:  indeed,  the 
appellation  Kittim  itself  is  said  in  the  Arabic  tongue  to  denote  a  thing  hidj  so  that 
the  name  Latium,  which  the  heathen  authors  pretended  to  be  derlred  from  lateo,  is 
thought  by  some  criticB  to  have  been  only  a  translation  of  the  old  Eastern  name. 

8.  The  names  which  have  been  handed  down  by  historians  as  those  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  are  Leleges,  Caucones,  Hyantes,  Dryopes,  Aones, 
Ectenes,  Temmices,  and  Pelasgi.  But  of  all  these,  the  Pelasgi  *®  were  far  the  piost 
important ;  indeed  so  much  so,  that  the  whole  of  Northern  Greece,  including  part 
of  Macedonia  to  the  West  of  the  Strymon,  was  at  one  time  called  Pelasgia.  We 
ilnd  them  scattered  over  the  North  Western  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont ;  in  Crete*',  the  Cyclades,  and  in  all  the  Northern  isUmds  of  the 
JEigeean  Sea;  in  llirace,  Macedonia,  and  lUyria;  in  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Bsotia, 
Attica,  and  the  Northern  half  of  the  Peloponnesus:  in  addition  to  which  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  the  oldest  in  Greece,  and  the  city  of 
Athens  itself,  both  owed  their  origin  to  the  Pehisgi*^.  Tliese  migratory  habits 
drew  down  upon  them,  from  the  Athenians,  the  nickname  of  veXapyoi  or  ttorks. 
They  are  said  to  hare  derived  their  name  from  their  progenitor  and  king  Pelasgus, 
who  is  represented  by  some  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,but  by  others 
to  have  sprung  from  the  earth.  In  later  times  the  principal  nations  inhabiting 
Greece  were  otherwise  distinguished,  being  equal  in  number  to  the  dialects  spoken 
in  the  country,  which  were  four.  Of  these  the  Ionic  and  Attic  may  be  considered 
as  the  same,  since  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  who  were  once  called  lonians,  were 
probably  descended  from  those  lonians  who  colonized  Asia  Minor,  and  used  the 
dialect  called  Ionic :  at  all  events  the  two  people  sprung  from  one  common  stock. 
AH  the  Greeks  beyond  the  Isthmus,  excepting  the  Athenians,  Megareans,  and 
those  Dorians  who  dwelled  round  Parnassus,  were  called  iEolians,  and  used  the 
.fliollc  dialect ;  this,  however,  was  not  confined  to  these  countries,  but  was  spoken 
by  some  of  the  people  in  the  Peloponnesus,  especially  by  the  Arcadians  and 
Eleans.  The  nations  inhabiting  the  peninsula  were  all  called  Dorians,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  small  tribe  near  Parnassus,  spoke  the  Doric  dialect,  which 
partook  more  or  less  of  the  .Solic,  in  proportion  as  the  two  nations  had  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

4.  The  limits  of  Greece  are  variously  given  by  different  authors,  many  of  them 
excluding  Epirus,  and  not  a  few  Thessaly ;  the  Peloponnesus  itself,  too,  tliongh 
forming  part  of  the  Hellenic  territory,  was  generally  distinguished  fr6m  the  rest  of 
it,  and  was  considered  under  its  own  particular  name,  as  a  distinct  country.  This 
last  exception  certainly  seems  a  distinction  rather  than  a  difference ;  with  respect  to 

«  Diodorus  Siculus  (XIV.  p.  453)  describes  the  Pelasgi  as  flying  into  Italy,  to 
avoid  the  flood  of  Deucalion : 

Tfvec  dk  (pani  XlfXacyodf,  irpd  rStv  TpmKuv  Ik  OtTraXiaq  (pvyovrac  rbv  ixl 
AevKoKiuivoQ  yti'Sfitvov  KaraKXvfffibv,  Iv  rovrtf  Ttp  rofrtfi  KaroiKiitrai. 

'  Dan.  XI.  30.  By  tJie  sfiipt  qf  Chittim  there  mentioned,  is  generally  under- 
stood the  Roman  fleet,  by  the  coming  of  which  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  desist 
from  his  designs  against  Egypt. 

^°  Itttto^ooc  S*  ayt  ^v\a  UtXa<ryCjv  lyxetri/icupa;!^, 

Twr,  01  Adpiaaav  LpipwXaKa  vaurdacKov      Horn.  H.  B.  840. 

casus  mihi  cognitus  urbis 

Trojanae,  nomenque  tuum,  regesque  Pelasgi.      Virg,  JEn,  I.  C24. 

" iv  itkv  'Avaioi, 

*Ev  5'  'Ertojcpiyrtc  /i€yaX^roptc>  ^v  'ok  Kv^wvEf , 

Awptccc  Ti  rptxoticccy  ^oi  «  HtXafryoL  Ham.  Od.  T.  177. 

^'  Ztv  dva,  AwimvaU^  UfXacyutk, I(L  IL  U.  333. 
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Epiruf  and  Theasaly,  moBt  of  the  nations  inliabiting;  the  Ibnner  are  mentioned  aa 
honourable  descendants  from  the  great  Grecian  hero  Pelasgus^  whilst  the  latter  was 
the  very  cradle  of  the  whole  body,  and  furnished  them  from  its  am'ple  means,  with 
that  powerful  name,  from  the  participation  of  which  not  a  few  afterwards  sought 
to  dqiiive  it  Whatever,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  may  be  the  doubt  about 
including  within  the  limits  of  Greece  the  Northern  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Bpirus, 
its  natural  boundaries  are  in  this  direction  so  strongly  defined,  that  in  the  absence 
of  more  certain  data  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  them.    Thus  then, 

5.  Greece  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cambunii  M*.  Vch 
lutza,  and  Ceraunii  M".  Khimera :  on  the  E.  by  the  ^gaeum 
Maie^^  Archipelago;  on  the  S.by  the  Creticum  Mare**  Sea  of 
Candia ;  and  on  file  W.  by  the  tonium  Mare" :  being  washed 
by  the  sea  on  all  sides,  except  to  the  North,  where  Macedonia 
alone  separated  it  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  contained,  with 
its  islands,  excepting  such  as  are  in  the  JEgddBii  Sea,  21.290 
square  miles,  or  about  3.000  less  than  Ireland.  No  country  in 
Europe,  save  Switzerlandj  is  so  mountainous  in  its  whole  extent 
as  Greece,  being  traversed  in  every  direction  by  several  ridges, 
some  of  which  nearly  attain  the  height  of  perpetual  congelation^ 
or  that  altitude  at  which  water  ceases  to  be  a  fluid,  and  constant 
freezing  takes  place.  The  Northernmost  of  these  ranges  are 
the  Ceraunii  M*.  Khimera,  so  called  from  ictpawyoc  fulmeny 
owing  to  their  being  the  seat  of  storms  and  tempests ;  they 
commence  at  Acra  Ceraunia*®  C  Linguetta  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  trend  S.  E.  above  Dodona  and  the  L,  of  lanina, 
till  they  join  the  Cambunii  M*.  Volutza,  which  attach  them- 
selves a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  to  the  magnifi- 
cent Olympus"  Elymbo.    Hence  the  chain  winds  along  the 


^'  Otinm  diyos  rogat  in  patente 
Prensiu  JBgseo,—  Hor,  Carrn.  II.  xvi. «. 

14 trirtltiametmetus 

Tradam  protervia  In  maie  detieum 

Portare  ventus : Id,  I.  xxvi.  2. 

14      ■■     ■     loxuo  in  magno :  ■  ■  —         Virg.  .2En,  III.  211. 

*"  Quern  mortifl  timvil  gvadun, 

Qui  siccis  ocolis  monatBa  nataatia, 
Qni  vidit  mare  tnrgidum,  et 
Inftaes  scopulos,  Acroeetaniiia  ?  Hor,  Camu  I.  iil«  20. 

Provehimur  pelago  Ticfaia  Cemmiia  jnzta : 
Undo  iter  Italiam,  ennusqne  brerissimas  nndis. 

Virg.JEn.  Ill,  506, 
Hffic  tibl  sint  Syrtes ;  hesc  Acroceramua  vita :  — 

Ovid,  Itemed,  Amor,  799. 

"  'Ox'  ^^Karoyxtigov  KoXkffaa*  kg  fiaKpbv'OXvuvoVf — 

Ham,  n.  A,  402. 

Vala  i*  tri  (vvi^  ir&vrWf  cac  liacp^ 'OXvairo^ 

Id.  IL  0, 193, 
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coast  of  the  iEgaean  Sea,  under  the  names  of  Ossa,  PeHon, 
and  Tisaeus,  and  terminates  in  the  South  Eastern  point  of 
Thessdy.  The  great  range  of  Pindus'^,  one  of  the  haunts  of 
the  Muses'**,  now  called  Agrafa  or  Pindus,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Canalovii  M^.  in  Macedonia,  and  enters  Greece  at  the 
sources  of  the  Peneus  and  Arachthus,  where  it  crosses  the 
Cambunii  M^. ;  it  nearly  divides  the  continent  from  North  to 
South,  and  after  throwing  out  the  various  spurs  of  Othrys, 
(Eta,  and  Corax,  loses  itself  in  the  heights  of  Parnassus  and 
Helicon.  Immediately  above  Attica  and  Megaris  is  the 
ridge  of  Parnes  and  Citheeron**,  stretching  across  from  the 
Channel  of  Negropont  to  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  There  are 
two  principal  chains  of  mountains  in  the  Peloponnesus,  one 
in  its  Northern  part  between  Achaia,  Arcadia,  and  Ai^olis, 
known  by  the  names  of  ScoUis,  Aroanii  and  ArachncBUs ;  the 
other,  called  in  its  different  parts  Artemisius,  Maenalus,  and 
Taygetus,  diverges  from  it,  and  nearly  intersecting  the  penin- 
sula, terminates  in  Taenarium  Pr.  C.  matapany  the  Southern- 
most point  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

6.  Amongst  the  principal  rivers  of  Greece '  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Achelous*^,  called  formerly  Thoas  and  Thestius, 
Aspro  Potamo ;  it  rises  in  the  Northern  part  of  M^  Pindus, 
flows  through  Eastern  Epirus,  and  after  dividing  Acamania 
from  ^tolia,  enters  the  Ionian  Sea  opposite  the  Echinades 
IsB.:  it  is  130  miles  long.  It  is  fabled,  under  the  form  of 
a  bull,  to  have  contested  the  hand  of  Dejanira  with  Her- 
cules**; but  this  hero  conquered  it  by  breaking  off  one  of 
its  horns,  which  when  filled  by  the  nymphs  with  fruits 
and   flowers,  was   presented  to   the  Goddess  of  Plenty*'. 


•  Cancasos  ardet, 


Osflaqne  cum  Pindo,  migorque  ambobus  Olympus. 

Ovid. Met.  n.2^. 
^^  Nam  Deque  ParnaBsi  vobis  Juga,  nam  neque  Pindi 
Ulla  moram  fecere,  neque  Aonia  Aganippe.  Virg.  SeL  X.  1 1. 

« Tocat  ingenti  clamore  Cithseron, 

Taygetique  canes,  domitrizque  Epidaurus  equomm. 

Id.  Georg.  III.  43. 
n  ■  AXK*  oix  itrri  Ait  Kpoviuvi  /idxt^av 

TiS  oifTf  Kptiiav  'AxcXwiof  ^ffo^opc^cc, 

Ovdk  fiaBv^ptirao  /tcya  cOivo£  'QiecavoTo 

Horn.  II  4».  194. 
^  Cornna  flens  legit  rapidis  Achelous  in  undis, 

Tnmcaque  limosa  tempora  mersit  aqua.     Ovid.  Heroid.  IX.  139. 

^  Rivers  are  frequently  described  by  the  poets  under  the  form  of  bulls;  thus 
Horace : 

Sic  tauriformis  Tolyitnr  Aufidus, —  Ccarm,  lY.  xiv.  25. 

the  obvious  foundation  of  the  idea  being,  that  the  roaring  noise  of  a  river  resembles 
the  bellowlDg  of  a  bulL  The  fia>le  of  Hercules  breaking  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the 

Achelous, 
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The  Peneus^  Salembria  rises  in  M*.  Pindus,  close  by  the 
sources  of  the  Achelous,  and  after  winding  through  the 
middle  of  Thessaly  for  the  space  of  110  miles,  during  which 
it  receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  it  enters  the  iEgsean 
Sea  a  little  below  Tempe;  it  was  celebrated  for  the  fable 
of  Daphne,  who  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a 
bay  tree  on  its  banks,  when  pursued  by  Apollo,  an  ad- 
venture which  by  others  is  referred  to  the  R.  Ladon  in 
Arcadia.  The  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe**  Tsampas,  so  often 
sung  by  the  ancient  poets,  and  described  by  them  as  the 
most  delightfiil  spot  upon  earth,  was  situated  between  M. 
Olympus^  Elymbo  and  Ossa  Kissovo ;  it  is  a  romantic  defile 
of  difficult  access,  in  length  about  5  Roman  miles,  its  least 
breadth  being  about  100  yards :  the  R.  Peneus  rushes  vio- 
lently through  it,  with  considerable  noise,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  found  this  outlet  for  its  waters  (which  once  flooded 
Thessaly)  in  some  great  convulsion  of  nature ;  hence  its  name 
of  Araxes,  from  *apa<r(rw.  The  two  great  rivers  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  Alpheus*'  Mouphia,  and  the  Eurotas  Eure,  or  Ires, 
are  nearly  of  the  same  length :  the  former  rises  on  the 
Southern  borders  of  Arcadia,  and  runs  with  a  North  Western 
course  of  60  miles,  past  Olympia  into  the  Cyparissius  Sinus 
G,  ^of  Arcadia ;  the  latter  has  its  springs  close  by,  in  the 
Northern  limits  of  Laconica,  which  province  it  completely 
traverses,  and  enters  the  Laconicus  Sinus  G.  of  Kohkythia 
after  a  Southern  course  of  65   miles.    The  Alpheus  was 


AchdooB,  is  thought  to  be  an  allasion  to  the  damming  up  of  one  of  the  arms  by 
which  th&B  river  once  entered  the  sea. 

Yiigil  (Georg.  I.  9)  calls  water  "  Acheloia  pocnla"  Kar'  iKox^Vy  ^rom  the 
tradition  that  the  Achelous  was  the  first  river  which  broke  from  the  earth. 

^  Est  nemns  ^moniee,  praerupta  qnod  undique  claudit 
Silva :  vocant  Tempe.    Per  quae  Peneus,  ab  imo 
Effusus  Pindo,  spnmosis  volvitur  undis :  &c.       Ovid.  Met,  I.  560. 

^  Confestim  Peneoe  adest  viridantia  Tempe ; 
Tempe,  quse  silvsB  cingunt  superimpeudentes, — 

CatuU.  Carm.  LXIV.  3S6. 

Ccdlim,  Hymn,  in  Del  105. 

Pastor  AristsuB,  fngiens  Peneia  Temper- 
Fir^.  Georg.  IV.  317. 
*•  Xiiirov  KaX\i(TTivouBva 
Uupia  Movatioe  %opa, 
:2iftvd  jcXir^c  *0\vfiirov,  Burip,  Sacck,  407. 

"  'AX^ttbc,  fiird  Tltvav  lirtjv  Kard  ttSvtov  oStvy, 
"Epxirai  tl^^ApiBotffav  dyiov  jconvij^opov  dSntp, 

Moteh.  Idyl,  VIII. 
Aut  Alphea  rotis  preelabi  fiumina  PissB, 
£t  Jovis  in  laoo  curms  agitare  volantee.       Virg,  Oeorg.  III.  180. 
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remarkable  for  its  fabled  chace  of  the  nymph  ArethuBa  into 
Sicily*®,  and  for  its  waters  being  used  by  Hercules  in  cleansing 
the  stables  of  Augeas :  the  Eurotas^  was  called  Basilipotamos 
by  the  Spartans,  who  worshipped  it  as  a  god,  and  assigned 
its  banks  for  the  exercise  of  their  youn^  men^,  and  the  river 
itself  for  the  bath  of  their  maidens;  it  is  still  called  BasUico 
Potamo. 

7.  Tbe  Dunes  and  sizes  of  the  viurioiis  countriee,  or  pioTinees,  into  which  Ofeeee 
was  divided,  may  be  seen  in  tlie  fbUowing  table : 

Sq.  Miles. 

Thessalia      "- --  4.260' 

Epirns  and  its  isles  (including  Corcyia)  -        -        -        -  4.680 
Acarnania  (mduding  Leucadia,  Ithaca,  CephaUenia,  and  the 

adjacent  isles)    -- 1.360 

iEtolia 930 

Doris  and  Diyopia         .......  sso 

LocriOzolffi           .----.--  350 

Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii        -        -        -        -        -  175 

PhociB 610 

Bceolia 1.000 


H  * 

o 


^  5' 


Attica  (including  Sakmis  and  Macri8)\  ^^^    -       .       .  700 

Megaris S^^    -        -        -  200 

Corinthial 235' 

Sicyonia   Knos 115 

Phliasia    >^'^^ 25 

Achaia    J-.- 650 

Klis  (including  Zacyntfans)      .--...  1.090 

Arcadia 1.280  (p^ 

Aigolis  (including  iBgina,  Aristera,  Tiparenus,  and  the 

other  isles)         -.------  a9o 

Laconica  (including  Cythera  and  adjacent  isles)       -        -  1.500 

Messenia  and  its  isles    .       -       -        ....  900 

Total    -    .    .  21.290 


ORiBGIA  8EPTEKTBIONALIS. 

8.  Thessalia  Thessaly  was  bounded  on  die  E.  by  the 
iEgaean  Sea,  on  the  N.  by  Olympus  M.  and  the  Cambunii  M^., 
on  the  W.  bv  the  great  range  of  M.  Pindus,  and  on  the 
S.  by  (Eta  M.  Catavotkra  Vouno,  which  is  a  spur  of  M. 
Pindus  extending  to  Thermopylse.    To  the  N.  it  touched  on 


»  See  p.  297,  tupra, 

*  Kdfrop  tuU  UoXvhvKtg,  ot  sv  AaKidcdfiovi  diy 

vaUr'  kv'  Ei/pwrq.  KoXKipdtp  voraiif —     HedotL  Thfog,  1083. 

Qualis  in  Eurotse  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi 

Exeroet  Diana  choros ;  qoam  ndUe  secutee 

Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades : —  Kuy.  jEn.  I.  498. 

Xptffafiivaig  dvdpKrri  vap*  Eitputrao  XoiTpoig, 
TiTpaKic  i^ijKovra  Kopuif  ^ijXvff  vfoKaia' 

Theocr,  Idffh  XYIII.  23. 
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Macedonia,  to  the  W.  on  Epinis  and  ^tolia,  and  to  the  S. 
on  Doris ;  it  contained  4.260  square  miles.  In  earlier  times  it 
bore  the  several  names  of  iEmoniay  Argos  Pelasgicum,  Hellas, 
Pyrrha,  -Slolis,  &c. ;  that  of  Thessalia  being  derived  from 
Thessalus,  one  of  its  kings. 

9.  It  was  originally  composed  of  many  principalities,  which  united  themselves 
sabseqnently,  under  the  direction  of  a  supreme  magistrate,  into  a  federal  body,  the 
first  society  of  the  kind  established  in  Greece.  Its  government,  however,  brought 
it  but  little  glory,  for  with  the  exception  of  one  momentary  period  of  splendour  in 
its  history,  iThessaly  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  insigni- 
ficant provinces  in  tiie  whole  country ;  at  the  same  time  that  its  resources,  its  ex- 
tent, and  its  capability  of  defence,  ought  to  have  gained  for  it  the  very  highest 
rank  amongst  the  other  states.  After  having  successively  submitted  to  the  yokes 
of  Persia  and  Macedonia,  it  was  wrested  from  the  latter  power  by  the  Romans,  by 
the  victory  of  Cynoscephalae,  when  it  was  declared  free  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
or  in  other  words,  it  was  made  a  Roman  province.  Next  to  Boeotia  it  was  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Greece,  abounding  in  com,  wine,  and  oil.  The  inhabitants  were  ex- 
ceedingly wealthy,  but  were  much  reprobated  for  their  many  vices ;  their  treachery 
was  so  proverbid,  that  fiilse  coin  was  called  Thessalian  money,  and  a  perfidious 
action  Thessalian  deceit.  They  were  likewise  remarkably  superstitious,  and  much 
addicted  to  witchcraft,  incantations,  and  the  study  of  magic".  The  ancients 
affirmed  that  Thessaly  was  once  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  Peneus,  till  some 
convulsion  of  nature  rent  asunder  Ol3^pu8  and  Ossa  at  the  gorge  of  Tempe,  and 
thus  made  an  outlet  for  them ;  a  tradition  connected  no  doubt  with  the  Deluge, 
which  was  said  to  have  flooded  the  country  in  the  days  of  Deucalion. 

10.  The  R.  Peneus  ScUembrioy  which  has  been  already  alluded  to  as  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  Greece,  extended  its  many  branches  over  tlie  whole  country,  and 
was  the  principal  cause  of  that  abundance  for  which  Thessaly  was  so  remarkable. 
Amongst  its  tributaries  may  be  noticed  the  Apidanu^  ^  Satcddge,  which  rises  in 
Mt.  Othrys,  and  after  being  joined  near  Pharsalns  by  the  Enipeus  Gitra,  enters  the 
right  bank  of  the  Peneus  about  the  middle  of  its  course.  On  its  left  bank,  and 
considerably  lower  down,  it  receives  the  Titaresius  *^,  or  Eurotas,  fl.,  SarcmtaPoroi^ 
which  rises  in  a  part  of  Olympus  called  M.Titarus;  its  waters  were  thick  and 
turbid,  and  from  their  not  mixing  with  the  transparent  stream  of  the  Peneus,  they 

''  Quee  sidera  excantata  voce  ThessaUL 

Lunamque  coelo  deripit.  Her,  Epod.  Y.  45. 

Quae  saga,  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis,  quis  poterit  Deus?  Id.  Carm,  I.  xxvii.  21. 

Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 
Noctumos  lemures,  portentaque  Thessala  rides  ? 

Id.  JE^jpu/.II.ii.208. 
Quidquid  habet  Circe,  quidquid  Medea  veneni, 

Quidquid  et  herbarum  Thessala  terra  gerlt,—  Tibull.  II.  iv.  56. 

^'  "H  AutpUoc  *6pfiov  aiag, 
*H  ^Oiadot,  iv9a  rbv  caXXt- 
CTtav  ifSaTUV  varipa 
^aeiv  'KTTi^avbv  yitaQ  XtiraLveiv ;  JEurip,  Hee,  450. 

■  It  gurgite  rapto 

Apldanos :  nonquamque  celer,  nisi  mixtus,  Enipeus. 

Xtican.YI.  874. 
^  Oi  T*  au^*  Ifitprbv  Tirapiiffiov  tpy*  iviuovrOf 
"Oc  p  ie  Uriveibv  vpoUt  KoWippoov  ^itap, 
Oi^  5yf  Ilrivtitf  avfifiiffytrat  dpyvpodivvy 
'AXkd  T6  iitv  KaBvTTtpQiv  Ivi^piti,  ^wr*  iXaioV 
*'OpKOV  ydp  hivov  J^TVybq  ^^utoq  40Tcv  dvoftpilt^, 

Hmn.  n,  B.  751. 
A  A 
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were  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  iniemal  Styx.  Except  the  Peneus, 
the  Sperchius^*  JEllada  was  the  only  river  of  Thessaly  worth  notice ;  it  rises  in 
Tymphrestus  M.  Klytzos,  which  is  the  Southern  part  of  M'.  Pindus,  and  flows  East- 
ward through  the  valley  formed  by  the  ranges  of  Othrys  and  (Eta,  into  Maliacus 
Sinus  now  called  tlie  O.  ofZeUoun ;  it  received  its  name  from  avkpx^i'Vfettinare, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  and  to  it  Peleus  vowed  the  hair  of  his  son 
AchiUes,  if  he  returned  safe  from  the  Trojan  war*. 

11.  Opposite  Olympus,  and  on  the  Southern  side  of  Tempe,  is  the  mountain 
Oasn  Kistovo,  the  continuation  of  which  extends  along  the  Magnesian  coast  till  it 
joins  M.  Pelion"^  Pletmd,  and  terminates  in  the  South  Eastern  point  of  Thessaly ; 
these  three  mountains  were  famous  for  the  ladder,  which  the  giants  are  said  to  have 
made  of  them  in  their  war  agamst  the  gods  ^.  The  Lapithae  dwelled  in  the  vallies 
around  Ossa,  but  they  extended  their  dominions  to  Pelion,  whence  they  drove  out 
the  Centaurs ;  the  cave  of  Chiron,  surrounded  by  innumerable  kinds  of  plants  and 
trees,  was  on  the  highest  point  of  this  mountain,  which  was  moreover  famous  for 
having  produced  the  spear  of  Achilles,  that  none  but  himself  could  wield  ^.  To- 
wards the  source  of  the  Sperchius  was  the  ridge  of  Othrys^,  now  known  by  the  names 
of  Hellovo  and  Gfura ;  it  was  noted  for  its  forests  of  pine,  and  struck  out  from  M. 
Pindus  Eastward  to  the  harbour  of  Apheta;.  To  the  S.  of,  and  nearly  parallel  with, 
it,  was  the  range  of  (Eta^  Cattmotkra  Vouno^  so  lofty  that  the  ancients  feigned  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars  set  behind  it:  here  Hercules,  under  the  influence  of  Dejanira's 
poisoned  tunic,  is  said  to  have  erected  a  large  bumbig  pile,  laying  himself  down  on 
the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion  as  on  a  couch;  and  leaning  his  head  on  his  dub^* ;  but 

^  Rura  mihi  et  rigui  phiceant  in  vallibus  amnes ; 

Plumlna  amem  sllvasque  inglorius.    O,  ubi  campi, 

Sperchiusque,  et  virginibus  bacchata  Lacsenis 

Taygeta !  Virg.  Oeorg.  II.  485. 

9»  Horn.  II.  *.  142.  et  teq, 

*"  Talis  et  ipse  jubam  oervice  effudit  equin& 

CoEJugis  adventu  pemix  Satumus,  et  altum 

Pellon  hkmitu  fugiens  implevit  acuto.  Virg.  Oeorg.  III.  93. 

^'Otrvav  kK*  OifXvuvtp  fik/iairav  Osfiev,  aifrdp  lir**0<Tffy 
UriXtov  dvoolAvXXov,  Iv*  oitpavb^  &.ufiarhi  rfl* 

Horn.  Od,  A.  314. 
Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam 
Scilicet,  atque  Oflss  ftondosum  involvere  Olympum. 

Virg.  (Seorg.  I.  281. 

^  *Ey%oc  B*  ovx  ^<r'  oloy  A/iVfiovoQ  AlaKidaOy 

BpiS^,  /uya,  (tTtfiapoV  rh  ftkv  oif  Svvar'  oKXoq  'Axaidv 
Il6XXtiv,  aXXd  fitv  olo^  iwlararo  ir^Xai  'AxiXXiuf 
IlriXidSa  fifXlrjVf  r^v  irarpl  ^iX^  vSps  Xtlpiav 
TlijXiov  Ik  Kopv^ijg,  ^6vov  ififitvat  iipuEfftTiv.    Horn.  II,  H.  140. 

The  ship  Argo,  as  having  been  built  of  wood  cut  frt>m  this  mountain,  is  called 
by  Ovid  "  Pelias  arbor  i**  Heroid.  XII.  8. 

'nie  Lapithae  are  sumamed  Peletlm)nii  by  Virgil,  from  Pelethronium,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelion : 

Freena  Peletbronii  Lapithse,  gyrosqne  ded^re, 
Impositi  dorso :  atque  equltem  docuere  sub  armis 
Insultare  solo,  et  gressns  glomerare  superbos.     Qmrg,  III.  115. 
^  Ceu,  duo  nubigensB  quum  vertice  montis  ab  alto 
Descendant  Centauri,  Homolen  Othrymque  nivalem 
linquentes  cursu  rapido.  Virg.  Mn.  VII.  674. 

^  Sopliocles  represents  Jove  as  thundering  on  the  lofty  crags  of  (Eta : 

rov  KWT  aKpov  Oiralov  vawog 

Aibg  KaTaffrpdvrovrog  —  Track.  436. 

^'  An  tuus  in  media  conjux  laccrabitnr  (Eta? 

Ovid,HeroidAyi.m. 
Soph.  Troch.  1193,  et  teq. 
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Jafiter,  obBerving  the  melancholy  Boene  from  heaven,  raised  to  the  skies  the  im- 
mortal parts  of  a  hero  who  had  cleared  the  earth  from  so  many  monsters  an4 
tyrants.  GBta  was  a  spur  of  the  Pindus,  and  extended  Eastward  as  far  as  the 
memorable  defile  of  TliermopyUe ;  its  Ughest  point  was  called  Callidromus. — 
Tfaesaaly  will  be  best  described  nnder  the  divisions  of  Hestiseotis;  Pelasgiotis, 
including  the  possessions  of  the  Pcrrhsebi;  Magnesia;  Phtbiotis;  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Malienses  and  JEnianes. 

12.  Hestijsotis,  the  North  Western  part  of  Thessaly,  and 
situated  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Peneus,  was  originally  the 
country  of  the  Dorians,  but  was  afterwards  called  HestiaBotis 
from  a  district  of  that  name  in  Euboea,  whose  inhabitants,  the 
Perrhaebi,  removed  hither.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  district 
dwelled  the  ^thices,  a  set  of  robbers,  to  whom  the  centaurs 
fled  on  their  expulsion  from  Pelion.  The  principal  towns  in 
Hestieeotis  were,  -Sginium,  a  place  of  veiy  great  strength,  but 
given  up  to  plunder  by  Paulus  iErailius,  for  refusing  to  open 
Its  gates  to  the  Roman  army,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna^^ ; 
Gomphi  Cleutoura,  a  large  and  opulent  city,  considered  the 
key  of  Thessaly  on  the  side  of  Epirus,  but  plundered  by  Caesar; 
Tncca^  Tricala,  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses,  and  close  to 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Peneus  called  LethaBus  Tricala,  on  the 
banks  of  which  -Ssculapius  was  bom,  and  where  there  was 
a  temple  to  him  held  in  great  veneration ;  MetropoUs  Megalo 
Tziffota,  which  surrendered  to  CaBsar;  Ithome^^  Hassan  Keui, 
whence  Minerva,  who  had  a  temple  here,  was  sumamed 
Ithomaea ;  and  Pelinna,  or  Pelinnaeum,  Plocovo,  where  was 
another  celebrated  temple. 

X3.  Pei«asgiotis  was  the  North  Eastern  portion  of  Thes- 
saly. The  lower  course  of  the  Peneus  was  first  inhabited  by 
the  PerrhaBbi,  a  tribe  of  Pelasgic  origin,  wlio  were  driven  from 
a  part  of  their  possessions  by  the  LapithaB,  and  retired  nearer 
to  PinduB  and  to  the  Northern  Umits  of  Thessaly ;  they  were 
of  great  antiquity,  having  fought  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and 
possessed  a  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  assemblv.  About  the 
springs  of  the  Titaiesius  was  the  district  of  PeWonia  Tripo- 
litiSf  so  called  from  the  three  cities  of  Azorus,  Doliche,  and 
PyUiium ;  the  last  commanded  an  important  pass  into  Mace- 
donia^ and  contained  a  highly  venerated  temple  of  Apollo,  in 
honour  of  whom  games  were  regularly  held,  Oloosson, 
remarkable  for  the  whiteness  of  its  soil,  is  now  Alassona ;  to 
the  S.  E.  of  it  were  Cyphus^,  which  furnished  22  ships  for 

«Lhr.XLIV.4e;  XLV.  87. 

^  Homer  places  Tricca  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  sons  of  ^sculapiuB : 
Oi  $*  ilxov  T^iKKfiv,  Kol  *l9wfitiv  K\(ftfiaK6t(T<raVy 
T&v  aW  TiyiiffOtiv  'AffeXiyirioi)  Wo  vdidi,  IL  B.  729- 

**  rovvtVQ  S*  Ik  Kin^ov  i^yt  Sv(a  Kai  tiKOffi  vijag* 

Ty  i'  'Evirjvtg  kwovro,  fitvtirroXfuoi  re  lUpaipoi        Id.  749. 
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the  siege  of  Troy,  Phalanna,  probably  the  same  with  Homer's 
Orthe,  and  Gyrton.  The  important  defile  of  Tempe  was 
guarded  by  four  strong  fortresses  ;  the  two  most  important  of 
these  were  Gonnus,  whither  Philip  retired  after  his  defeat  at 
Cjmoscephate  **,  and  Condylos,  a  few  stadia  lower  down  the 
river.  Opposite  the  junction  of  iJie  Titaresius  with  the  Peneus, 
was  Palus  Nessonis  Z.  NezerOy  formed  by  Onochonus  fl. 
JRejani,  which  has  its  source  in  Mount  Ossa ;  the  waters  of 
this  little  river  were  said  to  have  been  drunk  up  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes^:  not  far  from  its  banks  was  Sycurium  Sardilar, 
where  Perseus,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  posted, 
himself  in  his  Thessalian  campaign,  whence  it  became  the 
scene  of  freauent  skirmishes  between  his  troops  and  the 
Romans*'.  Higher  up  the  Peneus  viras  Larissa^  Larissa, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  Thessaly, 
the  country  of  Achilles  **,  and  formerly  the  general  capital  of 
the  Pelasgi;  Acrisius  was  here  inadvertently  killed  by  his 
grandson  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae.  To  the  fe.  of  Larissa,  in 
the  heart  of  Thessaly,  was  an  extensive  plain,  the  scene  of  many 
battles,  and  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  ThessaUae,  or  Pelas- 

gici,  Campi;  its  North  Eastern  extremity,  called  Dotius 
ampus,  from  the  small  town  of  Dotium,  was  the  original  seat 
of  the  ^nianes,  and  touched  on  Boebeis  Palus  ^  £.  Carlos. 
This  lake,  the  largest  in  Thessaly,  received  its  name  from  the 
little  town  Boebe,  situated  at  its  junction  with  Onchestus  fl. ; 
it  was  on  the  banks  of  this  nver  that  Philip  encamped, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Cynoscephal^s.  At  its  Southern  extre- 
mity was  PheraB  ^   Velestina,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 

«  liv.  XXXIII.  10.— Polyb.  Excerpt.  XVIII.  10. 12. 

^  Herodotus  (VII.  196.)  states,  that  it  was  tbe  only  riyer  in  Thessaly,  which 
did  not  afford  sufficient  water  for  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Juvenal  alludes  to  the 
circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  other  fables  to  which  the  expedition  of  the 
Persian  monarch  gave  rise; 

■  credimus  altos 

Befecisse  amnes  epotaque  flumina  Medo 

Prandente,—  Sat.  X.  1T6, 

«  Liv.  XII.  64. 

**  Me  nee  tarn  patlens  Lacedcemon, 

Nee  tarn  Larisse  percussit  campus  opimee,  kc. 

Har»  Corm.  I.  vii.  11. 
^  AchiUes  is  hence  sumamed  Larissaeus : 

captique  dolls,  lacrymisque  coacti 

Quos  neque  Tydides,  nee  Larissseus  Acfailles, 
Non  anni  domuere  decem,  non  mille  carinse.    Virg,  JEn,  II.  106. 
Id.  XI.  404. 
^  0(  ^k  ^tpdc  IvifiovTo  irapai  BoiPijtSa  \ifivtiv, 
Boc/3}}V,  Kai  TXa^vpdQ,  cat  ivKriuLvtiv  'lauXxdv, 
Twv  ifpx*  'ASfiriroio  Aikoc  voic  iy^tKa  viywv 

" AkKiitrTiQy  n«X(ao  ^vyarpuiv  c7^oc  aptcriy.  Honu  II.  R.  711. 
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important  cities  in  the  province ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
tyrant  Jason  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  famous 
son  of  Mson,  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts),  under  whose 
guidance  Thessaly  obtained  more  power  than  at  any  other 
period ;  but  the  succession  of  despots  by  whom  PhersB  was 
scourged,  prevented  it  from  ever  assuming  any  great  rank 
amongst  the  cities  of  Greece :  here  were  the  fountains  of 
Hyperia  and  Messeis*^,  so  celebrated  by  the  poets,  and  repre- 
sented as  pleasing  to  tiie  Gods.  The  town  of  Armenium,  on 
the  Eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  was  the  birth-place  of  Armenus, 
who  accompanied  Jason,  the  Argonautic  chief,  to  Colchis,  and 
there  founded  a  colony,  to  which  he  communicated  the  name  of 
Armenia.  At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Thessalian  plain 
was  Scotussa  Sarlihi,  whose  inhabitants  Alexander  of  Pnerse 
perfidiously  murdered;  it  was  famous  in  the  Macedonian  war, 
and  near  it,  at  Cynoscephalse,  the  Roman  consul  T.  Q.  Fla- 
minius  gained  his  important  victory  over  Philip  of  Macedon, 
197  years  B.C.**  The  hill  of  Cynoscephalas  was* so  named 
from  the  Greek  words  kwoq  w^aXr),  owing  to  some  of  its  crags 
resembling  a  dog's  head. 

14.  Magnesia  was  the  Eastern,  or  maritime,  part  of  Thes- 
saly, extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  the  Pelasgic 
Gulf;  the  people  were  called  Magnetes,  and  possessed  the 
country  from  a  very  remote  period.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  was  Mount  Homole**,  famous  from  the  story  of 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithee.  Lower  down,  on  the  coast,  were 
Euiymenae,  Meliboea,  where  Philoctetes  reigned,  Castansea 
Tzanharadaj  MagnesisB  Pr.  C  S,  DemetriaSf  and  Sepias 
Pr.**  C.  S.  GeorgCy  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  Thessaly. 
It  was  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  between  Castansea  and  the 
promontory  Sepias,  that  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
was  wrecked  in  a  storm,  upwards  of  400  vessels  having  been 
dashed  on  shore,  with  the  loss  of  thousands  of  men,  and  a 
prodigious  treasure**.     From  this  latter  headland,  Peleus  is 

**  Kai  ccv  v^a»p  ^opcocc  TAiocniihoq^  ^  'Y^cpctijC, — 

Horn,  II,  Z.  467. 
Flevit  Amymone,  flerant  Messeides  undoe, 
Flevit  et  ettoBia  revocBsa  Hyperia  lacertis.      Vol.  Floe,  lY.  374. 
"  Stnib.  IX.  p.  441.— Liv.  XXXni.6.— Polyb.  Fragm.  XVIII.  3. 10. 

**  ■  Udv,  *0fi6\ag  iparbv  vi^ov  hffrt  \t\oyxat* 

Theocr.  IdyU.  VII.  103. 
**  '£Xdta»y  traXaiac  x^ipa^og  koXKov  fivxov 

XfivridSoQ  V^ov.  JSurip,  Andram.  1266. 

^  Herodotas  (VII.  180.)  likewise  mentions,  that  tlie  Athenians  having  invoked 
the  assistance  of  Boreas,  their  reputed  son-in-law, believed  that  the  godhs^  listened 
to  their  supplications  and  dispersed  the  Barbarian  fleet ;  they  therefore  erected  a 
shrine  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 
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said  to  have  carried  ofF  the  goddess  Thetis,  previous  to  their 
marriage  on  Mount  Pelion.  Here  the  coast  trends  to  the  W. 
as  far  as  ^antium  Pr.  C.  Trikeriy  above  which  is  the  moun- 
tain Tisaeus,  now  called  Trikeri,  sacred  to  Diana  ;  this  cape, 
with  the  opposite  one,  Posidium  Pr.  C.  Stavros^  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  Pelasgicus,  or  Pagasaeus,  Sinus  G.  of  Volo* 
At  the  head  of  the  gulf  was  the  powerful  and  ancient  city 
lolcos*^  Boritzay  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Jason,  aitu- 
ated  near  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Anaurus  in  which  that  hero  lost 
his  sandal.  Close  by  were  Demetrias  Fo2b,  which  owed  its 
name  and  origin  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  was  the  chief 
town  of  Magnesia ;  and  PagasaB,  now  known  as  the  Qtstk  of 
Volo,  where  the  ship  Argo  was  built,  and  whence  she  set  sail 
for  Colchis^. 

15.  Phthiotis,  called  anciently  Achaia,  comprehended 
the  Southern  part  of  Thessaly,  fipom  the  Pelasgic  Gulf  to  the 
Pindus,  and  appears  to  have  been  almost  synonymous  with 
ThessaUotis ;  it  included  the  districts  of  Phthia"  and  Hellas, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  as  well  as  the  tract  of  country  inhabited 
by  the  Dolopians.  Pharsalus  Sataldge,  or  PharscUa,  famed 
for  the  battle  fought  there  between  C^sar  and  Pompey ,  b.  c.  48, 
which  gained  the  former  the  empire  of  the  world,  was  situ- 
ated near  the  junction  of  the  Enipeus  with  the  Apidanus*: 
near  it  were  Cranon**  Crania j  a  Pelasgic  city,  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  Homer's  Ephyri; 
and  Thetidium,  sacred  to  the  goddess  Thetis,  where  the  Ko- 
mans  encamped  previous  to  the  battle  of  CynoscephalaB.  To 
the  S.  of  Pharsalus  lay  Pras,  where  Agesilaus  defeated  the 

Halt  iroKvppfivoQ,  Horn,  Od,  A.  855. 

Hcrbasque,  qnas  lolcos  atque  Iberia 
Mittit  venenornm  ferax,  — ^  JETor.  EpodL  V.  21. 

^^  Namque  fenmt  olim  Pagasoe  xiaTalibus  Argo 

Egressam  longe  Phasidos  isse  Tiam ; —       Propert.  I.xx.  17. 
Jamqtie  fretnm  Minyse  Pagasseft  pappe  secabant, — 

Ovid.  Mtt.Yli.1. 
Hence  Jason  is  called  Pagasseus  Jason. 

*®  ^ivyov  t7P£ir*  d.TravivBi  ii'  *EXXa?oc  lifpvxopoto, 

^Biijv  S*  t^iKoiATiv  lpipu)\aKa,  fitirkpa  jiriKtav,    Horn,  IL  1. 474. 

»  Caesar.  Bell.  Civ.  III.  88,  et  wg.— Eutrop.  VI.  16.— Pint  Vit  Caes.— 
Appiau.  Bell.  Civ.  II. 

Pharsalia  sentiet  ilium, 

Emathi&qne  itenun  madefacti  csede  Philippi : — 

Ovid.  Met.  XY.92S. 

Emathis  ffiqnorei  regnum  Pharsalos  Achillis 

Eminet Ltican.  VI.  350. 

^  Deseritur  Scyros :  linquunt  Phthlotica  Tempe, 
Cranoiusqae  dowos,  ac  mcenUi  lArissaea.         CatuU.  LXIV.  85. 
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Thessalians  on  his  return  from  Asia  Minor ;  Pyrrha,  called 
formerly  Hellas,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Hellen,  son  of  Deuca- 
Uon,  and  king  of  Phthiotis,  whose  descendants  -Solus,  Dorus, 
and  Ion,  are  said  to  have  ^iven  name  to  the  three  nations  of 
iBolians,  Dorians,  and  lomans ;  and  Thaumaci  Tliaumaco,  a 
strong  place  on  the  brow  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  deriving  its 
name  mm  the  Greek  word  ^av/idf w  admiror,  owing  to  the 
wonderful  and  extensive  view  beheld  from  it.  Descending  the 
Western  coast  of  the  Pelasgic  Ghilf,  we  come  to  Pyrrha  Pr. 
Ankistriy  close  to  which  were  the  rocks  of  Pyrrha  and  Deuca- 
lion ;  near  it  lay  Halos,  founded  by  Athamas,  and  remarkable 
as  the  landing  place  of  those  Greeks  who  were  destined  to 
defend  Thessaly  against  Xerxes.  Lower  down  were  Cuarius  fl., 
on  the  banks  of  which  stood  a  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis®^ ; 
Thebae  Phthiotidis  Armyro^  the  key  of  Thessaly  on  this  side, 
and  a  citv  of  considerable  importance ;  and  Amphrysus  fl. 
Arwyro  it.,  where  Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed 
the  herds  of  king  Admetus**.  At  Phylace,  games  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Protesilaus*^ ;  near  it  lay  Pteleum  Pteleo^ 
and  Larissa,  with  the  epithet  Pelasgia,  or  Cremaste.  The 
last  mentioned  town  obtained  the  surname  of  Cremaste,  from 
the  Greek  word  icpc/xaw  suspendo,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  its 
situation:  it  stood  at  the  head  of  AphetsB  P'"».<^,  J^etioy  where 
Xerxes  stationed  his  fleet  previous  to  the  battle  of  Artemisium, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  appellation  from  the  word 
a^iriixij  from  the  ship  Argo  having  taken  her  departure  thence  to 
sail  on  her  distant  expemtion.  Dolopia^  was  a  small  district  in 
the  South  Western  comer  of  Thessaly,  and  extended  at  one 
time  to  the  W.  of  Pindus  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Achelous; 
its  inhabitants  were  allied  with  the  Phthiots  as  early  as  the  siege 
of  Troy,  whither  their  leader  Phoenix  accompanied  Achilles  as 


•'  Ot  ^  eTxov  ^XdKiiv,  Koi  Uitppaffov  AvOifiStyrat 

ArjfiriTpoi:  rkiiivog,  'Irmvd  re  fifiripa  firiXuv,    Horn.  IL  B*  695, 

•*  ^7j3ov  Kai  Vofuov  KikkfiffKOfiiv,  l^ht  Kilvov^ 
*E|oT*  iw'  *Auiftpv(T(f  ZtvyriTidac  irpitptv  'ivirovQ, 
'Ki^Uv  »ir'  cpwrt  KiKaviiivog  'ASfiriroto. 

CaUwu  Hymn,  in  ApolL  47. 
Te  qooqne,  magna  Pales,  et  te  memorande  qanemus 
Pastor  ab  Amphryso.  Virg.  Oeorg,  III.  2. 

"  Horn.  II.  B.  698. 

^  Tijv  S*  cLKTiiv  *A^iTas  'Apyovf  In  KtK\r}<rKov<nv, 

Apoll,  Argon.  A.  591. 

•*  Naiov  ^  IffyaTirjv  ^Qitig,  £io\6vttrffiv  dvdaawv. 

Ham,  II,  I.  480. 
'  Quia  talia  &ado, 

Myrmidonum,  Dolopomve,  aat  dari  miles  Ulyssei, 
Temperet  k  lacrymis  f  Virg,  JEn,  II.  7 
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his  preceptor.  Its  principal  towns  were  Ctimenae,  and  XyniaB 
Daoukli,  both  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  little  lake  Xynias** 
Xisou. 

16.  The  Malienses  occupied  the  lower  valley  of  the  R. 
Sperchius  and  the  shores  of  Maliacus  Sinus  ®^  G.  of  Zeitouny 
wnich  was  so  named  after  them  :  they  extended  in  the  latter 
direction  as  far  as  the  defiles  of  Thermopylae,  still  called  7%^- 
iw«,  where  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  heroes  nobly  died 
in  defending  the  pass  against  Xerxes  and  his  immense  army, 
B.C.  480. 

17.  Amongst  the  priacipal  places  of  the  Malienses  were  Echinus  Echinou^  and 
,  Jiamia  Zeitovn :  Lamia  was  celebrated  for  the  war  waged  by  the  Athenians  and 
other  Greeks,  at  the  instigation  of  their  orators,  against  the  Macedonians,  under 
Anlipater.  The  latter  being  at  first  defeated,  retired  hither,  and  was  closely  be- 
sieged by  the  confederates,  who  lost  their  general,  Leosthenes,  before  the  town, 
shortly  ^er  which  Antipater  escaped,  and  defeated  his  enemies  in  the  North  of 
Thessaly :  amongst  other  severe  terms  accepted  by  the  Athenians  on  this  defeat, 
was  that  of  their  giving  up  Demosthenes,  who,  however,  found  time  to  escape  to 
Colaoria,  where  he  poisoned  himself.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius  was  Anticyra, 
said  to  produce  the  genuine  hellebore,  recommended  by  the  ancient  physicians  as 
a  cure  for  insanity®*,  whence  arose  the  adage,  "  Naviget  Anticyram/'  used  in 
recommendation  to  a  person  of  unsound  mind.  Hard  by  were  Dyras  fl.,  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  ground  to  assist  Hercules  when  burning  on  the  pile;  and 
Trachis,  giving  name  to  the  surrounding  district  Trachinia,  where  the  same  hero 
retired  after  having  committed  an  involuntarj'^  murder  • :  above  the  latter  was  the 
strong  town  Heraclea  Trachinia.  The  pass  of  Thermopyloe,  formed  by  the  sea  and 
marshes  on  one  hand,  and  by  the  inaccessible  cliffs  of  M^  (Eta  on  the  other, 
obtained  its  name  from  the  two  Greek  words  ^epfiai  thermae  and  irvXai  pylts, 
owing  to  certain  tc€irm.  springs  which  were  met  with  in  the  pass.  In  its  narrowest 
part  it  was  only  25  feet  broad,  which  enabled  the  Spartans  to  withstand  for  three 
days  the  fiercest  attacks  of  the  Persian  army ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature,  the  sea  has  now  retired  so  for,  as 'to  render  this  once  Impor- 
tant pass  comparatively  of  little  value.  The  Greeks,  when  contending  against 
Brennus  and  his  Gauls,  and  the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  both  fought  on  the 
same  ground  which  had  been  dyed  with  Spartan  blood.  In  one  of  the  narrowest 
parts  of  the  pass  was  Anthela,  where  stood  tlie  temples  of  Amphictyon,  and  of 
Ceres  Amphictyonia,  as  well  as  the  seats  of  the  Amphictyons  themselves^.  The 

^  Xyniasi  et  linquens  Boris  celebranda  choreis 

BoBbiados.  CkUuU,  Carm.  LXIV.  287. 

« Mi^Xta  Tt  koXttov,  ov 

Sircpxci^c  ^p^et  viUov  tifiivti  vortf,  JEseh.  Pers.  478. 

*■  Hence  Horace : 

Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem.    Sat,  II.  ill.  83. 

tribus  Anticyris  caput  hasanabile  • 


*  'HfitiQ  fiky  iv  Toaxivi  ryS'  ivacrarot 
^Iv^  Trap*  dvdpi  vaiofuv, 

'^''Q  vavXoxa  Kal  ViTpata 
OtpfiA  XovrpAt  Kai  vayohc 


D«  Ar.  Poet.  300. 
Soph.  Track.  39. 


Otrac  frapavauraovTtQ, 

oi  T€  fikaaav 
yir(Kila  irdp  Xifivav, 
XpvffaXaKdrov  r*  hxrav  KopaQ, 
iv9*  'EXXdvuiv  dyopai 
JlvXdndee  KaXsoyrai.  Id.  633. 
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celebrated  Amphicfyonic  council,  said  to  have  beep  established  by  Aiophictyon,  the 
son  of  Helenas,  first  arose  among  the  states  of  Thessaly,  and  contained  the  most 
virtuous  men  from  some  of  the  Greek  cities.  The  names  of  the  states  forming  this 
body  are  variously  given :  they  were  originally  twelve,  viz.  the  Thessalians,  Boeo- 
tians, Dorians,  Dolopians,  lonians,  Perrhsbians,  Magnesians,  Locrians,  Phthiots, 
Mallans,  CBtseans,  and  Phocians,  the  Athenians  and  Euboeans  being  included 
amongst  the  lonians.  In  the  course  of  time,  many  other  cities  sent  deputies  to 
the  council,  so  that  in  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius,  their  number  was  increased  to 
thirty.  They  met  generally  twice  a  year,  at  Delplii  in  the  spring,  and  at  Anthela 
in  the  autumn :  here  they  deliberated  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  whole  country, 
and  ac^usted  the  differences  between  the  various  states ;  their  decisions  were  held 
so  sacred,  that  arms  were  taken  up  to  defend  them. — ^The  ^nianbs,  were  a  Thes- 
salian  tribe  of  great  antiquity,  dwelling  originally  in  the  Dotian  plain,  whence 
they  migrated  to  the  borders  of  Epirus  and  JStolia ;  they  possessed  some  little 
consequence,  but  from  their  frequent  wars  with  the  iEtoUans,  they  were  at  last 
nearly  exterminated  by  the  latter  people.  Their  chief  town  was  Hypata  C€utritza, 
on  the  R.  Sperchius,  where  their  national  council  was  held,  and  the  women  of 
which  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  magic. 

18.  Epirus  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the 
E.  by  Thessaly,  on  the  S.  by  ^tolia  and  Acamania,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  contained  the  Southern  part 
of  Albaniaj  and  included,  with  the  island  of  Corcyra,  4.690 
square  miles.     It  was  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses^'. 

19.  Epirus  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  rirctipbQ 
eontinens,  which  was  probably  applied  to  it  in  an  early  age,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  group  of  islands  lying  along  the  coast.  According  to  tradition,  Neoptole- 
mus,  or  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  passed  over  hither  alter  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  having  subjugated  a  great  tract  of  country,  founded  a  kingdom,  which  he  left 
to  his  son  Molossus*":  from  the  latter,  the  sceptre  passed  into  various  hands  till 
it  reached  those  of  the  ambitions  Alexander,  when  the  dynasty  of  the  iBacidse 
sacceeded  to  the  throne.  On  the  extinction  of  this  fiunily,  the  government  assu- 
med a  republican  form,  Ymtil  its  total  subversion  by  the  Romans,  who,  hiding  their 
jealousy  of  the  Epirots  in  an  accusation  of  their  &vouring  Perseus  during  the 
last  Macedonian  war,  attacked  them  with  the  most  brutal  and  unexampled  fury, 
reducing  them  to  slavery,  and  their  territory  to  a  wilderness.  Though  Epirus  was 
in  many  parts  a  moimtainous  country,  it  was  very  fertile,  and  produced  excellent 
cattle,  as  well  as  a  large  breed  of  dogs  called  Molossi^'.  The  people  are  said  to 
have  spoken  the  same  lang^nage,  and  to  have  worn  the  same  dress,  as  the  Macedo- 
nians, so  that  the  two  nations  were  probably  descended  from  a  common  stock. 

90.  The  Achelons,  already  mentioned,  was  the  greatest  river  of  Epirus :  a  llttie 
to  the  W.  of  it  runs  the  Arachthns,  or  Anethus,  Arta,  at  one  time  the  boundary  of 


71  Virgil,  speaking  of  a  fine  horse,  says, 

Et  patriam  Epirum  referat, -^_      Georg.  III.  121. 

India  mittit  ebur,  moUes  sua  thnra  Sabsei  ? 

At  Chalybcs  nudi  fermm,  virosaqne  Pontus 

Castorea,  Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  equarum !  Id.  I.  57. 

w  Virg.  ^n.  III. 

^  Veloces  Spartee  catnlos,  acremqne  Molossum 

Id,  Georg.  111A03. 

■  simul  domus  alta  Molossis 

Personuit  canibus.  Har,  Sat.  II.  vi.  1 14. 

Nam  qualis  aut  Molossns,  aut  fulvus  Lacon, 

Amica  vis  pastoribus, 
Agam  per  altas  aure  sublat&  nives, 

QusBcumquc  prsBcedet  fera.  Id.  JSpod.  VI.  6. 
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Greece  in  this  direction  ;  it  rises  in  M^  Stymphc  Paleo  Vtmnif  a  spar  of  the  Pin- 
das,  and  flows  Southward,  past  the  city  of  Ambracia,  into  the  Ambracian  Gulf. 
Farther  W.  was  the  Acheron'*,  or  Selleis,  Souli,  an  inconsiderable  river, but  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  for  its  supposed  communication  with  the  infernal  regions,  a  fable 
probably  originating  in  the  destructive  malaria,  or  infected  air,  with  which  its 
lower  course  is  infested.  It  flows  through  Acherusia  Palus  X.  Tchouknida,  after 
which  it  receives  the  nauseous  waters  of  the  Cocytus  '^*  fl.  Satia,  and  then  enters 
the  Ionian  Sea  at  Glykys  Limen  Pto,  Phanari,  so  called  from  the  Greek  word 
yXvKtig  dulciif  owing  to  the  remarkable  sweetness  of  its  water :  there  was  an  oracle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  which  was  consulted  by  evoking  the  dead.  Beyond 
this,  to  the  Northward,  were  the  rivers  Thyamis  CaUtmas,  and  the  Xanthus  '^ 
Pistritza,  bothof  which  joined  the  sea  opposite  the  Island  of  Corcyra. 

21.  Epirus  was  divided  into  the  districts  of  Chaonia,  Thes- 
protia,  Molossia,  Athamania,  and  Aperantia.  Chaonia^^ 
called  formerly  Pelasgis,  was  the  North  Western  part  of  the 
province,  extending  along  the  coast  from  Acra  Ceraunia  to 
the  harbour  of  Buuirotum,  and  inland  to  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  Celydnus  and  Thyamis.  The  principal  places  on  the 
coast  were  Palseste",  or  Pharsalus,  Yalle  del  Orsoy  where 
Caesar  landed  from  Brundusium,  previous  to  his  attacking 
Pompey  in  Illyricum ;  the  harbour  of  Panonnus  Paruntno ; 
Onchesmus,  or  Anchisse  P^"s.  Kokamea,  said  to  have  been  so 
called  after  the  father  of  -^neas ;  and  Cassiope  P*^8.  Agioi 
Saranta.  In  the  interior  were,  near  the  Illynan  Atintanes, 
Antigonea  Argyro  Castro j  on  Celydnus  fl.  Argyro  Castro  JB., 
a  litUe  above  the  Fauces  Antigonese,  an  important  defile, 
leading  from  Ill^cum  into  Epirus ;  HadrianopoUs  Ihino^ 
polis;  Phanote  JbelvinOj  a  fortress  of  some  consequence;  and 
PhcEuice  Phenikif  which  suipassed  all  the  other  cities  of 
Epirus  in  opulence,  till  it  was  laid  waste  by  the  lUyrians. 

22.  Thesprotia'®  was  situated  between  Buthrotum  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Acheron,  and  extended  as  far  inland  as 
Pambotis  L.  Lake  ofJanina;  its  inhabitants  appear  to  have 


"f*  Hinc  via  Tartarei  quss  fert  Acherontis  ad  nndas : 
Turbidus  hic  eoeno  vastftque  voragine  gnrges 
^stuat,  atque  omnem  Cocyto  eructat  arenam. 

Virg.  JEn.  VI.  295. 

^*  Procedo,  et  parvam  Trojam,  simulataque  magnis 
Pergama,  et  arentem  Xanthi  cognomine  rivum 
Agnosco : IcU  III.  860. 

"  Morte  Neoptolemi,  regnorum  reddlta  cessit  . 
Pars  Heleno :  qui  Chaonios  cognomine  campos, 
Chaoniamqne  omnekn  Trojano  a  Chaone  dixit.  Id,  III.  333. 

^  Inde  rapi  coepere  rates,  atque  cequora  classem 
Curva  sequi,  quae  jam  vento  fluctuque  secundo 
Lapsa  Palaestinas  uncis  confixit  arenas.  Lucan,  V.  458. 

78 SexuTy  H  HI  wktI  fii\aiin;f 

Taiy  ^ttrvputrStv  '7tk\a<nv  fuya  KvfAa  kvXivSov' 
"EvQa  juc  QiffirpuiT&v  fiaaiktis  iKOftiffffaro  Oci^oiv. 

Horn.  Odyss.  S>  316. 
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been  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Epirotic  tribes.  The  prin- 
cipal places  on  the  coast  were  Posidium  Pr.  C.  Scala,  the 
nearest  point  to  Corcyra,  from  which  island  it  is  only  a  mile 
distant;  Pelodes  Limen  L,  Vivari,  commmiicating  by  a 
narrow  channel  with  the  sea,  and  so  called  from  the  word 
«i7Xoc  lutum,  owing  to  its  muddy  waters.  On  this  channel 
stood  Buthrotum'^  JButrintOy  said  to  have  been  built  hy 
Helenus,  the  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus ;  it 
was  occupied  by  Ceesar  during  the  civil  wars,  and  aflerwaitis 
made  a  Roman  colony.  Farther  S.  were  Thyamis  Pr. 
C  Nissiy  at  the  mouth  of  Thyamis  fl. ;  about  the  banks  of 
which  was  the  little  district  Cestrine;  Torone,  or  Toryne, 
Gomeniszay  where  the  fleet  of  Augustus  anchored,  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Actium ;  Sybota  P*^.  Sivota,  a  desolate  harbour, 
famous  for  the  sea-fight  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcy- 
reans,  after  which  the  latter  erected  a  trophy  on  the  adjacent 
Sybota  L  ^  Sivota :  these  islands  obtained  their  name  from  the 
Greek  words  «^c  8U$  and  fiorop  pecm^  owing  to  the  herds  of 
swine  fed  there.  Chimerium  Pr.  is  now  C.  Vlaohierenay  near 
Parga ;  and  Elsea,  giving  name  to  the  small  district  Eleeatis, 
is  placed  at  Port  S.  Giovanni.  A  little  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Acheron,  and  on  its  right  bank,  was  Ephyre®*,  called 
afterwards  Cichyrus,  now  Tchouknida;  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  city  of  some  importance,  and  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Thesprotian  kings. 

23.  MoLOssiA  ®*  lay  to  the  S.  and  E.  of  Thesprotia, 
extending  from  the  Ambracian  Gulf  to  the  som-ces  of  the 
Arachthus  and  Aous.  The  Cassopasi  were  an  inconsiderable 
people  near  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron,  on  the  borders  of 
Thesprotia  and  Molossia,  to  each  of  which  districts  they  are 
variously  referred :  their  capital  was  Cassopaea,  neai-  Lelovo, 
and  not  far  from  the  R.  Charadrus,  now  called  Luro.  Their 
other  chief  towns  were  Buchetium  Castritza ;  and  Pandosia 


^  Protinus  aerins  PhsBacum  abscondimus  arced, 
Litoraque  Epiri  legimiiB,  portuque  subimus 
Chaonio.  et  celsam  Bathroti  ascendimns  urbem. 

Virg.^n.  111.291. 

Epiros  ab  his,  regnataqiie  vati 

Buthrotoft  Phrygio,  simulataqae  Troja  tenentur. 

Ovid.  Met.  XIII.  720. 
^Thacyd.  I.  60.54. 

**  'E^  'E^vpfig  aviovTa  ira/E)"lXov  MsppLfpi^ao' 
QiXtro  yap  KifKttfff  Boiig  Ivi  vtibg  'O^wefwdc, 
^apuaKov  dvSpo^Svov  ^t?^;i€voc  — — <  Horn,  Od.  A.  259. 

"  MoXoo-^ifc  0*  IfipaffiXtviv  oXiyov 
XpovoV  drdp  yivog  aid  fpsptv 
Tovt6  ol  yipac  —  Find,  Nem.  VII.  ^. 
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GlykySy  on  the  Acheron ;  Alexander  of  Epirus  was  advised 

by  the  oracle  of  Dodona  to  avoid  the  latter  as  fatal,  which  he 

did,  but  met  his  death  at  the  Italian  Pandosia^.      In  the 

South  Western  comer  of  Molossia  was  Nicopolis,  surnamed 

Achaise,  or  Actia,  Old  Prevesa ;  it  was  built  by  Augustus  to 

commemorate  his  victory  at  Actiurti,  and  peopled  by  him  from 

the  surrounding  cities  of  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  JEtolia :  he 

obtained  for  it  a  vote  in  the  Amphictyonic  Assembly,  and 

established  some  splendid  games,  which  were  celebrated  eveiy 

five  years®*.     A  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arachthus, 

and  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  modem  Arta^  were  the  city  and 

republic  of  Ambracia  **,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Corinth ; 

it  gave  name  to  the  Ambracius  Sinus  G.  of^r^a,  and  was 

situated  at  the  foot  of  a  sacred  hill  called  Ferranthe :  it  was 

a  place   of  considerable  magnificence,  but  was  stripped  of 

its  wealth  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  after 

which  it  became  comparatively  insignificant ;  it  is  sometimes 

alluded  to  as  the  first  city  of  Grsecia  Propria  in  this  direction. 

The  Ambracian  Gulf  is  21  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  generally 

about  10  miles  broad;  it  abounded  with  every  sort  of  fisli. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  the  source  of  Thyamis  fl.,  was 

Passaron  Dremichoux,  the  capital  of  Thesprotia,  and  the 

place  where  the  kings  of  Epirus  convened  solemn  assemblies 

of  the  whole  nation ;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the 

merciless  revenge  which  they  took  on  the  surrounding  cities. 

To  the  N.  E,  of  this,  between  the  ridge  of  Tomams  and  the 

Z.   of  Janina,  stood  Dodona  ^,  ^probably  near  the  modem 

Gardikiy  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece,  and  only  inferior 

to  the  Pythian  shrine ;  it  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi  previous 

to  tlie  Trojan  war,  though  some  state  it  to  have  existed  in  the 

days  of  Deucalion. 

24.  The  tradition  of  the  two  black  doves,  which,  flying  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  sct^ 
tied  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Libya,  and  at  Dodona  in  Epirus,  where  they 
acquainted  the  inhabitants  that  Jupiter  had  consecrated  the  ground,  is  explained 

«  Liv.VIII.24. 

^  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude  to  these  games,  in  compliment : 

Actiaque  Iliacis  cdebramus  litora  ludis.  JBn.  III.  280. 

8»  When  Ambracia  was  taken  by  Pyrrhus,  it  was  selected  by  that  prince  as  his 
usual  place  of  residence ;  Ovid  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  interred  there : 

Nee  tua  quam  Pyrrhi,  felicius  ossa  quiescant, 
Sparsa  per  Ambracias  quae  jacuere  vias.  Ihit,  809. 

^  Zcv  dva^  AiadtitvaU,  lltXavyiKk,  TtjXoOi  vaiiav, 

^ol  vaiovff*  vTro^iiTai  aviiTTSnoSis,  ;^a/iaut;vai. 

Hanu  II.  n.  233. 

cum  jam  glandes  atque  arbuta  sacrse 

Deficerent  eylv®,  et  victum  Dodona  negaret.   Virg.  Qaorg,  I.149. 
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by  Herodotu8%  who  observes,  that  some  Phoeniciaiis  carried  away  two  priestesses 
£n>m  Egypt,  one  of  whom  fixal  her  residence  here,  and  the  other  in  Libya :  the 
fable  may  also  have  arisen  from  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  iriKiiai 
dooet,  which  in  the  dialect  of  Epirus  signified  old  vwmen ;  it  shows  at  all  events 
the  close  affinity  which  existed  between  the  two  temples  in  question  and  that  of 
Thebes.  The  temple,  which  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  was  surrounded  by  a  grove 
of  sacred  oak^,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  but  the  oracles  were  latterly 
delivered  by  the  murmuring  of  fountains,  or  by  the  vibration  of  brazen  kettles'^ 
set  in  motion  by  the  wind.  The  service  of  the  temple  appears  to  have  been  originally 
performed  by  men,  though  their  place  was  at  a  later  date  supplied  by  females.  Do- 
dona  is  placed  by  many  classical  writers  in  Thesprotia,  but  as  it  was  altert^ards 
included  within  the  dominions  of  the  Molossi,  there  are  others  who  assign  it  to  the 
latter  people.  It  maintained  its  dignity  and  magnificence,  till  the  time  of  the 
Social  war,  when  it  was  completely  ravaged  by  the  ^tolians,  who  destroyed  the 
offerings,  and  pulled  down  the  temple.  The  modem  town  of  Janina  appears  to 
occupy  the  site  of  Eurcea,  so  named  from  its  abundant  supply  of  water;  to  the 
westward  of  the  hike  was  the  fertile  district  of  Hellopia,  inhabited  by  the  Helll, 
or  Selli^,  the  earliest  attendants  in  the  temple  of  Dodona,  and  who  seem  to  be 
identified  with  the  brave  Souliote$  of  our  own  times.  To  the  £.  of  the  lake, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Arachthus,  were  the  Stymphati,  or  Tymphsei,  who  fre- 
quently disputed  with  the  Tbessalians  the  sources  of  the  Peneus :  tiiey  were  probably 
so  called  from  M.  Stymphe,  or  Tymphe,  which  separated  them  from  Macedonia. 

25.  The  district  of  Athamania'*  lay  between  Molossia  and  M*.  Pindus,  about 
the  upper  course  of  the  Achelous ;  it  was  small  and  unimportant,  and  but  for  the 
support  of  the  iBtolians  it  would  scarcely  have  been  noticed  in  history.  Its  prin 
cipal  towns  were  Tetraphylia,  which  contained  the  royal  treasury,  and  Argithea 
Mousiara,  a  fortress  of  some  consequence. — Aperantia  was  a  petty  state  in  the 
South  Eastern  corner  of  Epirus,  on  the  confines  of  iBtolia  and  Acamania;  it  was 
the  subject  of  frequent  contention  between  Philip  of  Maccdon  and  the  JEtolians, 
each  possessing  it  at  various  times. 

26.  The  island  of  Corcyra   Corfu,  famous  for  the  ship- 
wreck of  Ulysses,  and  for  the  gardens  of  Alcinous"*,  is  the 

"  Herod.  II.  54,  et  seq. 

■•  "^Qff  r j)v  iraKautv  ^tiybv  aiiijaaL  itote 

Aii>^u>i/c  Siffff&v  Ik  iriXiidStav  l^ij.  Soph.  Track,  173. 

.  Tbv  d*  kg  Aw^ctfvt|i/  ^ro  piifiivat,  h^pa  Oioio 
'Ek  ipvbs  v^iK6fioio  Aide  fiovXriv  iirajcovcrii,— 

Hanu  Od.  X.  327. 
» DodoniBosque  lebetas,—     Virg,  JEn,  III.  466. 

These  kettles  are  said  to  have  been  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  temple  contiguous 
to  each  other,  so  that  upon  striking  one  the  sound  was  conveyed  to  all  the  rest. 
But  this  account  is  not  so  much  to  be  depended  on  as  that  which  represents  the 
sound  to  have  beep  caused  by  a  brazen  figure  placed  over  a  cauldron  of  the  same 
metal,which  had  been  presented  to  the  temple  by  the  Coreyreans.  This  statue  held  in 
its  hand  a  whip,  the  lash  of  which  consisted  of  three  chains,  each  having  an  astra- 
galus fiistened  to  the  end  of  it ;  these,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  struck  the 
cauldron,  and  produced  a  sound  so  continued,  that  400  vibrations  could  be  counted 
before  it  ceased :  hence  arose  the  many  proverbs  of  the  BodonsBan  cauldron  and 
the  Corcyrean  lash. 

M  A  T&v  6ptUav  Kai  KafiaiKOirSiv  lyit 
XiW&v  iirtkOwv  aXeo^  ihey pa j/dnriv 

wpbg  TTJc  varpi^c  Kai  roXvyXwefcov  dpvos*  Soph,  Trofih,  1160. 
'*  The  effects  produced  by  the  waters  of  the  Dodonsean  fountain  in  Atfaamania, 
are  thus  described  by  Ovid  : 

Admotis  Athamanis  aquis  accendere  lignum 
Narratur ;  minimos  cum  Luna  recessit  in  orbes.        Met.  XV.  311. 
^  Horn.  Od.  Z.  H.  a— «  Alcinoi  sylvie,"  Virg.  Georg.  II.  87. 
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second  in  size  of  the  Ionian  Is.,  and  lies  to  the  West  of  Epirus, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel ;  it  contains 
220  square  miles,  its  greatest  length  is  36  miles,  and  its 
avemge  breadth  about  eight.  Owing  to  its  scythe-li^e  shape, 
it  was  called  Drepane,  from  the  Greek  word  Spevayri  falx,  but 
its  native  name  was  Scheria^^. 

27.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island 'were  the  Phsaces^,  a  people  of  Li- 
bumian  origin,  possessing  considerable  skill  in  maritime  affairs^ ;  it  was  colonized 
by  the  Colchisms,  and  subsequently,  about  750  years  b.  c,  by  the  Corinthians,  to 
whom  it  owed  all  the  importance  it  ever  obtained.  It  became,  however,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  contend  with  the  parent  country ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  the  first  naval 
engagement,  which  took  place  on  the  seas  of  Greece,  was  fought  between  it  and 
the  Corinthians^.  It  was  otherwise  remarkable  for  having  given  rise  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  by  the  conduct  it  pursued  with  respect  to  its  colony  £pidanmus% 
and  for  a  horrible  sedition  raised  by  the  people  against  the  nobles'^  On  its  &lling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  became  a  valuable  station  for  their  ships  of  war, 
in  their  attacks  on  Macedonia  and  Asia :  its  chief  city  was  Corcyra^  CorfUf  built 
on  a  promontory  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  possessing  considerable 
strength  and  magnificence :  its  citadel  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  c^ed  Kopvijui* ; 
which  name,  aftmrards  applied  to  the  town  and  the  island,  is  now  abbreviated  into 
Corfii.  Its  principal  harbour  was  called  Hellaicus;  a  little  to  the  W.  of  it  is 
Istone  Mons,  where  the  nobles  encamped  during  the  sedition  above  mentioned. 
The  Northernmost  point  of  the  island  is  Cassiope  Pr.  C.  8*  Catharine ;  towards  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Cassiope,  Ccuopo:  near  the  latter  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Cassius,  where  Nero,  in  a  voyage  made  to  Corcyra,  sang  in  public  at  the  altar  of 
the  god}^.  Amphipagnm  Pr.,  the  Southern  point  of  the  islimd,  is  now  called  C. 
Bianco ;  near  it,  over  against  Sybota  I.,  lies  Leucimna  Pr.  C.  AltfHmo,  Off  the 
Southern  point  of  Corcyra,  are  Paxi  lae.  Paxo  and  AntirPaxo,  two  small  islands. 
Off  the  North  Western  point  are  the  islands  anciently  called  Othoni,  and  now 
known  by  several  distinct  names ;  the  chief  of  tiiem  was  Othronus,  or  Tboronns, 
FanOf  fancied  by  some  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Calypso. 

28.  AcARNANiA  was  boundcd  on  the  E.  by  the  Achelous, 
which  separated  it  from  ^tolia;  on  the  N.  by  the  Ambracian 
Ghilf,  which  separated  it  from  Epirus ;  and  on  the  W.  and  S. 
by  the  Ionian  sea:  it  contained  about  725  square  miles, 
excluding  the  adjacent  islands,  and  is  at  present  called 
Carlelia,  though  a  part  of  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Camia. 
Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Curetes,  Leleges,  and  Te- 

^  "Qc  fya  ^lav^iraff'  dwipti  yXavKuviQ  'AOfivti 

UovTOV  lir'  irpvyiTov  Xlvt  dk  Sveptifvi  Iparctv^v. 

Horn.  Od,  H.  79. 

^  Non  Tiolata  vagi  sileantur  pascoa  Solis, 
Non  amor,  et  foecanda  Atlantidos  arva  Calypaus, 
Finis  et  errorum  mlsero,  Phaoacia  tellus.  TibuU.  lY.  L  78. 

•*  Oif  ydp  ^airiKttrin  fukti  pib^t  oiSk  ^apsTpii, 
'AAA'  tiTToi  Kai  ipiTfiA  ve&v,  Kai  v^iQ  Ueat, 
''Htffcy  &yaXK6ntvoi  waiKiijv  vtpoiiKTi  ddKatraav* 

Horn  Od,  Z.  270. 

»  Thncyd.  1. 13.  ^  Id.  I.  24,  et  $eq.  ^  Id.  IV.  47, 48. 

^  Hine  late  patet  omne  fretum,  sen  vela  ferantur 
In  portns,  Corcyra,  tuos,  sen  leva  petatur 
Illyris  lonias  veigens  Epidamnus  io  undas.  Luean.  II.  623. 

»»  Suet.  Ver,  22. 
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lebose,  all  barbarous  nationB,  who  occupied  several  other  parts 

of  Greece  before  the  Pelasgi  overspread  the  country. 

29.  Tlie  Cnretes  were,  properly  speaking,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Stella, 
whither  they  are  said  to  have  migrated  from  EubGea;  bat  their  possessions  extended 
likewise  into  Acamania.  The  Leleges,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Greek 
word  Xlyitfy  owing  to  their  having  been  a  nation  collected  together  from  various 
countries,  were  much  more  widely  disseminated,  extending  over  Acamania,  ^tolia, 
Boeotia,  Locris,  Peloponnesus,  parts  of  Asia  Minor'^^'  (which  was  probably 
their  original  country),  and  the  islands  of  the  iBgsBan  Ben.  The  Teleboie,  or 
Taphii  *%  were  a  piratical  people,  inhabiting  the  Western  coast  of  Acamania, 
as  weU  as  the  Teleboe  and  Bchinades  Insuls.  The  name  Acaraanes,  reputed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  hero  Acamas,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
the  days  of  Homer :  the  people  were  so  addicted  to  pleasure,  that  parens  Acanuu 
beeame  a  proverbial  expression ;  their  horses  were  especially  fiuned  for  swiftness 
and  beauty. 

30.  Anactorium  Punta,  situated  on  the  North  Western 

fromontory  of  Acamania,  gave  name  to  Anactorius  Sinus,  now 
nown  as  Prevesa  Basin.  Near  it  was  Actium  AziOy  so  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  which  Augustus  gained  there  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  b.  o.  31,  and  hard  by  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
whence  Vii^l  represents  the  god  beholding  the  fight^"^  To 
the  E.  of  this  were  Limnasa  Loutr(ichif  and  Argos  Amphilo- 
chicum  Ambrakiaf  so  called  from  its  being  the  chief  town  of 
the  Amphilochi. 

91.  The  Amphllochi  were  Oreeks,  led  hither  by  Amphilochus  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  who  named  the  new  city  after  the  Peloponnesian  Argus,  his  native  place ; 
they  had  constant  disputes  with  the  Ambracians  and  ^tolians,  about  the  possession 
of  their  new  settlement ;  but  being  backed  by  the  Acamanians,  they  at  last  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle  by  cutting  their  enemies  to  pieces  in  two  engagements  at  the 
neighbouring  fortress  of  Olpe  Caetri,  and  the  Idomene  Gollis^^.  In  this  neigh- 
bouriiood  was  the  R.  Inachus^os  Krikeli,  which  was  said  to  rise  in  that  part  of 
M\  PinduB  called  Lacmou,  and  joining  the  Achelous,  to  pass  under  the  sea  tiU  it 
reached  the  Peloponnesian  Argos :  others,  however,  affirmed,  that  the  Peloponne- 
sian Inachus  was  a  different  river  from  that  of  the  Amphllochians.  The  Amphllochi 
touched  on  the  Agnei,  a  barbarous  nation,  whose  territory  extended  on  both  sides 
of  the  Achelous ;  their  chief  town,  Agrais,  is  stiU  caUed  Agraida,  Descending  the 


<^i  Hence  they  are  enumerated  by  Homer  amongst  the  allies  of  Priam : 

Hp6c  fUv  aXbc  KaptCt  ^o*  Tlaiovte  dyKvKdro^oi, 

Kai  AiXcyec,  Kal  ILavcuvki,  ^«  t%  UiKaeyoL  XL  K.  428. 

*"'AXXa  fi'  dvripva^av  Ta^ot  Xqtoropcc  tfv^peg— 

Id.  Od.  O.  426. 
'^  Actius  haec  cemens  areum  intendebat  Apollo 

Desuper :  omnis  eo  tenrore  iBgyptus,  et  Indl, 

Omnis  Arabs,  onmes  vertebant  tcaga  Babsu.    Virg,  JBn,  VIII.  704. 

Id.  VIII.  676.— Hor.  Epist  I.  svUi.  6U 

>«*Thucyd.III.106. 118. 

'^  Its  springs  were  said  to  be  dose  to  those  of  thd  Achelous  and  iBas.    Hence 
Luean: 

Purus  in  occasus,  parvi  sed  gurgitis,  JEas 

lonio  fluit  inde  marl :  nee  fortior  undis 

Labitur  avects  pater  Isidis,  et  tuus,  GBneu, 

PaBue  gener  crassis  oblimat  Eehinadas  undis.      PhancU.  VI.  861 . 
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right  bank  of  the  Achdons,  we  come  to  Stratofl  PartOf  the  principal  city  of  Acar- 
nania,  and  the  point  to  which  the  river  was  navigable.  To  the  W.  of  Stratos,  in 
the  interior,  were  the  fortresses  of  PhceteaB,  Thyrinm  TVipAo,  and  Medeon  Medenh- 
CO }  the  last  sustained  a  severe  siege  against  the  ^tolians,  who  were  at  length  driven 
from  it  with  great  slaughter.  On  the  Western  coast  of  Acamanla  were  Palcros ; 
Solium ;  HercuUs  P'"*.  Catidilia,  with  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  was  a  famous  group 
by  Lysippus,  representing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  taken  to  Rome  by  a  Roman 
general;  Alyzia,  off  which  a  naval  engagement  took  place  between  the  Athenians 
under  Timotheus^  and  the  Laeediemonians,  not  long  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra*^ ; 
Astacus  DragoTnettre,  and  Echinus  Neokoro.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  was 
(Eniade  Trigardony  founded  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  by  Alcmaaon,  after  the 
murder  of  his  mother ;  it  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance,  and  was 
formerly  called  Erysiche.  Hereabouts,  too,  was  the  fiimous  island  Dulichium*<", 
or  Dolicha,  forming  part  of  the  kungdom  of  Ulysses,  who  took  some  of  its  inhalii- 
tants  with  him  to  the  siege  of  Troy :  its  name  seems  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
rock  Anatolico,  anciently  known  as  the  fortress  of  Nasos.  Dulichium  was  the 
largest  of  the  Echins,  or  Echinades  le.  Kurzolari,  Sec,,  a  numerous  group  of  islands 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  which,  owing  to  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  river, 
have  for  the  most  part  become  connected  with  the  mainland :  to  the  S.  of  them 
were  the  Ozis  lee.  Oxia,  which  Homer  alludes  to  under  the  name  Thoae. 

32.  Leucadia^^;  or  Leucas,  called  formerly  Neritis,  and 
now  Santa  Maura,  lies  off  the  North  Western  coast  of  Acar- 
nania ;  it  was  once  joined  tp  the  mainland,  whence  Homer 
styles  it  'Ajcn)i/  'Hnelpoio^^,  to  distinguish  ii  from  Ithaca  and 
Cephallenia :  it  contains  109  square  miles,  being  nearly  the 
same  size  as  the  Island  of  Cythera. 

3d.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Corinthians,  who  cut  through  the  isthmus  by  whkh 
it  was  attached  to  the  mainland :  the  channel,  hence  called  Dioryctas,  from  ^i^ 
per,  and  dpvcwfodio,  was  three  stadia  in  length,  and  was  at  one  time  crossed  by 
a  bridge.  Its  chief  town  was  Leucas,  called  formerly  Nericus,  Atnaxiki^  once  the 
capital  of  the  Acamanes,  and  the  place  where  their  general  assembly  was  convened ; 
it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Romans,  who  soon  after  subjugated  the  whole 
province.    The  Southern  extremity  of  the  isUmd,  Leucate  Pr.'*^  C.  Ducato,  so 

•<»  Xenoph.  HeU.  V.  4.  66. 

107  Oc  S*  U  AovXixioio,  'Exivdiav  $*  updutv 

N^fftoiv,  at  vaiovffi  trkpriv  a\6s,' RXiSoc  dvra, 
Twv  ai9*  tiyifkhvivi  Meyiff,  droKavTOQ  "Aptfi, 

Horn.  n.  B.  es5. 
Dulichinmque,  Sameque,  et  Neritos  ardua  sazis  :— 

Virg,  Mn,  III.  271. 
Dulichii,  Samiiqne,  et,  quos  toUt  alta  Zacynthos,' 
Turba  rnunt  in  me  Inxnriosa  proci : —  Ovid.  Heroid.  I.  87. 

iM  Leucada  continuam  veteres  habuere  colool 

Nunc  freta  circueunt  Id.  Met.  XV.  289. 

'»  Olof  N^pucov  tlKov,  liiKTifttvov  vroKU^pov, 
'AKTf^v  'Bvtipoto,  KtAaXXrivicciv  dvdceuv, — 

Horn.  Od.  Q.  377. 
"^  In  medio  classes  teratas,  Actia  bella, 

Cemere  erat :  totumque  instructo  Marte  videres 
Fervere  Leucaten.  auroque  effulgere  finctus. 

Virg.  JEn.  VIII.  676. 

'  Quoniam  non  ignibus  SBquia 

Ureris,  Ambracias  terra  petenda  tibi. 
Phoebus  ab  excelso,  quantum  patet,  aspicit  fequor : 
Actiacum  populi  LeucadiUmque  vocant. 

Hisc 
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celebrated  as  the  lo?er*8  leap,  obtained  its  name  from  the  word  \fiirc6c  aXbuSy  owing 
to  the  white  appearance  of  the  rock ;  Sappho,  when  enemoared  of  Phaon^is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  try  the  fatal  leap :  on  its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
whence,  at  the  annual  festival  of  the  god,  a  condemned  criminal  was  hurled,  as  an 
expiatory  victim.  To  the  S.  £.  of  Lencadia  were  the  Tapliise,  or  Teleboiae  InsuliB, 
inhabited  by  the  pirates  already  alluded  to;  the  chief  of  them  was  lYiphos,  now 
called  MegtmitL 

34.  Ithaca"*  Tedki^  or  IthacUy  so  celebrated  by  the  poetry 
of  Homer,  lies  immediately  South  of  Leucadia,  from  which  it 
is  only  five  miles  distant,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  hero 
Ithacus. 

35.  The  fondness  with  which  Homer  evidently  dwells  on  the  scenery  of  IthacH, 
gave  rise  to  the  report  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  place ;  hence  it  is  found  enu- 
meiHted  amungst  the  seven  cities  which  disputed  the  honour  of  having  given  birth 
to  the  poet "'.  But  his  biographer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Herodotus,  accounts 
for  this  perfect  knowledge  of  the  island,  from  his  long  residence  there  in  the  course 
of  his  travels.  Being  detained  at  Ithaca  by  a  severe  disorder  of  the  eyes,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  most  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained  by  Mentor,  one  of  its  principal 
inhabitants,  whom  he  has  made  so  prominent  a  character  in  tlie  Odyssey.  Ithacu 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  ragged  and  mountainous  island,  containing  about  41  square 
miles.  The  highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  is  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
island,  and  was  anciently  called  Neritus"*,  now  Atwi ;  at  the  other,  or  Southern 
part  of  it,  Is  Nelus  M."*  Strfano  JBouniy  near  which  was  the  Acropolis,  or  resi- 
dence of  Ulysses.  The  two  harbours  of  Phorcys  and  Rheithrus  were  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  island ;  the  former,  so  accurately  described  by  Homer  ^>^,  is 
now  the  G.  qfMolo.  Ithaca  was  only  three  miles  from  Cephallenia ;  in  tlic  channel 


Hinc  se  Deuc^on  l^rrhse  succcnsus  amore 

Misit,  et  iUteso  corpore  pressit  aquas. 
Nee  mora :  versus  amor  tetigit  lentissima  Pyrrhs 

Pectora :  Deucalion  igne  levatus  erat. 
Hanc  legem  locus  ille  tenet :  pete  protinus  altam 
Leucada:  nee sazo desiluisse time.      Oisid. Heroid.lXlA^, 
III  »E„  ^  *l9dKy  o^r'  dp  Spofioi  lifpiti,  ovri  n  Xtifiwv 
A/yi^oroff,  Kai  ftaXXov  itrtiparo^  WvofioTOio, 
Oil  yap  Tig  viiffwv  liriri;Xaroc,  ovi*  liXti^iuv, 
A'iv  aXi  KccXIarat*  'lOanrti  Sl  re  Kai  iripi  naffwv. 

Hom.OiLA,e06, 
Non  est  aptus  equis  Ithace  locus,  ut  nequeplanis 
Porrectus  spatiis,  neque  multce  prodigui  lierbe: — 

Hor,  Epiit.h  y\i.Al, 

Ithacam  illam,  in  asperrimis  saxulis,  tanquam  nidulum,  affixam, — 

Cic.de  Orator.  1,106, 

"*  'Errd.  froXiiQ  fiapvavTo  <yo^t)v  SiA  piKav  *Ofifipov 

Xuvpva,  Xiog,  Ko\o^<tfv,  'Idaieif,  lIvXoc>  'Apyog,  'X^rjvai. 

Antip,  SU  Ep.  XLIV.  486. 

"•  'Saterdia  S'  'iBaKiiv  ivddiXov*  Iv  i*  6pog  ahry 

VripLrov,  dwotri^vXXov,  dpurpi^kg '  Horn,  Od,  I.  21. 

•*♦  tfrivg  H  uoi  i'fi*  tffrtiKtv  iw*  dypov  voc^i  ir6Xj|oc, 

*Ev  Xifuvi  'PiOpy,  ifvb  Nifty  vX^cvri.  Id,  Od,  A.  186. 

"^  ^opKvvoc  ^<  Tig  ieri  Xifiijv,  aXioio  ykpovrog, 
*Ev  Siifi^  'l^oKtig'  Ho  di  irpo/3X^rcc  iv  airrif 
'Aier«t  dfToppiayig,  XifUvog  iroTiWiirrJiwiaf 
Atr*  dvifiuv  ffKeiroiiUTi  Svcaijufv  fikya  Kv^a 
"EKTo^tv  ivTOff^iv  H  dviv  SkthoXo  jdvovei 
yiiig  ivffffiXiioi,  *6Tau  hpfiov  pkrpov  iKtavrai,  Od,  K.  06. 
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370     Grascia — Cephallenia  L — Zacynthus  I. — JEtolia. 

betweeD  them  is  4fae  islet  Asteris  DatkagliOf  where  the  suitors  of  Peadope  ky  in 
wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from  Sparta  "^ 

36.  Cephallenia,  called  anciently  Same"%  and  now 
CephalUmiay  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Ionian  Itlcauby  and  con- 
tains 225  square  miles.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Cephalus,  who  settled  there  after  his  expedition  against 
the  Teleboae,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Amphitryon. 

37.  It  is  in  general  a  mountainous  island ;  on  the  summit  of  the  most  elevated 
range,  called  iBnus  M.  NerttytaiA  which  is  about  4,000  feet  high,  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  ^nesius.  Its  principal  cities  were  Samos,  or  Same,  Samo,  on  the  Bastem 
side,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  closely  besieged,  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
slavery  by  the  Romans ;  Proni  Ctttrocoif  at  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  the 
Island;  Cephallenia  near  Ft,  St.  George;  Cranium  5.  Giovanni',  and  Palls 
Lixttri. 

38.  Zacynthus^^^  jZantey  said  to  have  been  formerly  called 

Hyrie,  is  a  fertile  and  woody  island^  seven  miles  to  the  South 

of  Cephallenia,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Chelonites 

Pr.  in  Elis,  opposite  to  which  province  it  may  be  said  to  lie ; 

it  contains  152  square  miles,  being  the  third  in  size  amongst 

the  Ionian  Islands. 

39.  It  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  Zacynthns,  a  Boeotian,  who  wai 
commanded  by  Hercules  to  conduct  Geryon's  flocks  to  Thebes,  but  being  poisoned 
by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  was  buried  here  by  his  companions.  It  once  received 
a  colony  of  Achetans  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Its  principal  town  was  Zacynthus 
Zante,  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  with  a  strong  citadel  called  Psophis. 
At  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  ishind  were  some  remarkable  pitch-wells,  which 
are  still  made  available. 

40.  ^tolia"^  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Achelous, 
on  the  N.  by  the  mountain-district  of  Aperantia,  on  the  E.  by 
the  ranges  of  Tymphrestus  and  Corax,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Ionian  bea.  To  the  W.  it  touched  on  Acamania,  to  the  N. 
on  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  to  the  E.  on  Doris  and  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Locri  Ozolae.  It  contained  parts  of  the  modem 
provinces  of  Carlelia  and  Livadia,  and  included  about  930 
square  miles.     In  the   Eastern   part  of  the  province  was 


*'**E^ri  H  riff  vijffo^  /iltrtry  a\i  wtrpriiffffa, 

Hiffitfiy^S  'l^oKfic  Tt  %auoi6  rt  iraiiraXolff<n|ff, 
'Acrreptc  oh  iitydXtf  *  Xi/ilvcc  S*  ivi  vavXoxot  aitry 
'Au^idvuot'  ro  t6v  ye  uivov  XoxoutvrtQ  'Ayaioi. 

"^  'Ev  irop9ut3  *l9dKffi  re  Sauofo  re  naiiraXoktfinit. 

Id.  Od.  A.  611. 

'1*  AovXtxitfi  Ttj  Sct/cy  Ti,  Kal  vXifcvrc  Zaitvv^y, — Id.  Od,  A.  246. 

Jam  medio  apparet  fluctn  nemorosa  Zaeynthos, 

Dulichhimque,  Sameqne,  et  Nerttos  ardua  atadB : 

EffVigimus  scopulos  Itfaacs,  Laertia  regnsy 

Et  terram  altricem  ssvl  ezecramur  Ulixi.     Virg,  JEn.  III.  270. 

'*•  Kovpj}rcc  T*  iudvovTO  Kal  AiruiKoi  fitvtydpfiai — 

£rom.J/.I.525. 
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Eyenus  fl.***  Fulari,  so  named  from  a  son  of  Mars,  who, 
being  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  threw  himself 
into  the  Lycormas,  which  was  thenceforth  called  Evenus ;  it 
is  also  celebrated  from  the  story  of  Nessus,  whom  Hercules 
killed  on  its  banks  for  offering  violence  to  Dejanira :  it  rises 
in  the  country  of  the  Bomienses,  at  M^  (Eta,  whence  it  flows 
with  a  South  Westerly  course  of  60  miles,  past  Calydon,  into 
the  Ionian  Sea.  Corax  M.  Coraha  was  a  branch  of  the  great 
(Etaan  ridge;  it  extended  towards  Rhium,  or  the  St.  of 
LepantOy  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  which  was  Taphiassus 
M.,  where  Nessus  died  from  his  wounds,  and  thus  commu- 
nicated a  fetid  odour  to  the  waters  which  issued  from  it. 

41,  The  Coretefli"  and  Hyaotes  trere  the  fSrst  inhabitants  of  ^toIia,and  from 
the  former  it  received  the  name  Curetis ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  ^tolus,  the  son  of 
Endymion,  from  Elis  In  Peloponnesus,  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  Curetes, 
this  country  assumed  the  name  of  ^tolia.  The  JEtoIians  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy 
under  their  leader  Thoas  "',  and  are  commended  by  Homer  for  their  prowess  in  the 
fleld.  They  were  a  hardy  and  warlllLe  race,  preserving  the  wild  and  uncivilized 
habits  of  a  barborous  age,  but  at  the  same  time  illiberal,  covetous,  and  faithless. 
During  the  briUiant  days  of  Athens  and  Sparta  they  were  little  known,  but  on  the 
decline  of  these  republics  they  assumed  an  importance,  which  was  increased  by 
a  wretched  alliance  formed  with  the  Romans,  and  which  at  length  humbled  them 
for  ever,  whilst  it  brought  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  Their  ambition  led  them 
to  extend  their  dominions  far  beyond  their  proper  Umits,  and  to  seize  upon  nearly  all 
Acamanla,  the  Southern  partof  Epirus,the  possessions  of  the  ^nianes  and  Melians, 
as  weU  as  the  greater  porUon  of  Phthiotis  and  Dolopia ;  but  this  extent  of  territory, 
added  to  the  hardy"  and  military  disposition  of  the  people,  who  now  formed  an 
alliance  with  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Rome,  whose 
consul  AeUins  completely  reduced  their  crafty  repnblie  191  years  b.c.  It  was 
usual  to  divide  JEtolia  into  Vetus  and  Epictetus :  tiie  former  included  the  Southern 
portion  of  the  province,  from  Corax  M.  to  the  Achelous,  and  up  this  river  as  far  as 
Stratos ;  ^tolia  Epictetus,  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  kvUrtiTOQ  aequiritus, 
was,  as  the  name  implies,  subsequently  aequired,9nd  contained  the  Northern  part 
of  the  country  towanls  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Doris. 

42.  In  the  South  Western  comer  of  JBtolia  was  Cynia  L.  Meualongia  L.,  on  the 
shore  of  which  stood  the  fortress  Elieus  MeudUmgia ;  near  it  was  the  old  town  of 
Plenion  Si.  Irene*$  CattlCf  much  celebrated  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  was  Lycima  Lycima,  the  port  of  Calydon  "*  Svereo  Cattro ; 
this  important  place,  once  the  ornament  of  Greece,  renowned  from  the  story  of  the 
ferocious  Caledonian  boar  sent  by  Diana  to  ravage  the  country,  and  killed  by 
Meleager  *^,  was  situated  a  few  miles  up  the  river  on  its  left  bank.  Hard  by  lay 
Olenus,  and  Cfaalcis  *'^  OaiatcL,  both  mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  catalogue  of  ships, 

>^  Et  Meleagream  maculatus  sanguine  Nessi 

Evenos  Calydona  secat.  Luean.  VI.  365. 

Semivir  occubuit  in  letifero  Eveno 
NewoB :  et  inlecit  eangnis  eqninus  aquas. 

Ovid.Heroid.IX.Ul. 

"*  AtTwXCiv  B*  rfytiro  06ag,  'AvBpaifiovoc  vlog.  Horn.  11.  B.63S. 

■^  Invidisse  Deos,patrii8  ut  redditus  arvis 

Coi\Jugium  optatum  et  pulchram  Calydona  viderem ! 

Virg.JEn.Xl.269. 
i»  Ovid.  Met  VIII.  270,  et  teq. 

"*  Ot  TlXivpA^  ipiuovro,  tal  'QXtvov^  ij^i  UvXrivijv, 

XaXgiia  r*  AyxlaXov, Ham.  H.  B.  639. 
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872  Crr{Bcia — Doris. 

the  latter  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Chalcis  M.  Varauova.  Farmer  Eastward 
was  Anti  Rhinm  Castle  qfJRumilia,  so  called  from  being  opposite  to  Rbium  in  the 
Peloponnesus;  these  two  points,  forming  the  strait  ancientiy  called  Rhium,  but  now 
the  St.  qf  Lepanto,  are  about  a  mile  asunder ;  here  the  Corinthian  or  Delphic 
Gulf  properly  commenced.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  was  the  mountain  Aracyn- 
thus,  now  called  Zt^of ,and  above  it  lay  the  lakes  Trachonis  Vrachori,faid  Lysimachia 
Angela  Ciutro,  which  were  connected  by  small  streams,  and  finally  jomed  the 
Achelons ;  the  former  received  its  name  from  the  fortress  of  Trichonium,  situated 
on  its  banks,  the  latter  from  the  town  of  Lysimachia  Koukistra,  built  in  honour 
of  Lysimachus.  Farther  Northward,  in  the  very  heart  of  £tolia,  was  Thermon,  or 
Thermus,  which,  though  without  walls,  was  considered  from  its  inaccessible  situa- 
tion as  the  citadel  of  the  whole  province;  here  were  held  annual  fairs,  as  well  a» 
splendid  games  and  festivals,  and  here  the  Pansetolic  assemblies  met  to  decide  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  republic :  this  opulent  and  handsome  city  was  twice  attacked  and 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Philip  the  Tliird  of  Macedon,in  revenge  for  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  £tolians  at  Dium  and  Dodona*^. — Amongst  the  chief  of  the 
^tolian  tribes  were,  the  Eurytanes  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  province,  whose 
principal  city  was  (Echalia;  they  possessed  an  oracle  and  shrine  sacred  to  Ulysses : 
the  Ophienses  *^  dwelled  below  them,  and  still  farther  South  lay  the  Apodoti.  The 
Bomienses  dwelled  about  the  springs  of  the  Evenus,and  lower  down  the  river  were 
the  Callienses.  All  these  tribes  were  remarkable  for  their  ferocious  habits  and 
barbarous  language.  The  chief  town  of  the  Callienses  was  Callium  CaiouM^  which 
a  detachment  of  the  Gauls  from  the  army  under  firennus  plundered,  and  razed  to 
the  ground ;  the  ^tolians,  however,  revenged  this  atrocity  by  cuttinir  off  the  retreat 
of  their  enemies,  and  putting  nearly  20,000  of  them  to  the  sword  >^. 

43.  Doris  was  a  small  tract  of  country^  confined  on  all 
sides  by  high  chains  of  mountains ;  to  the  N.  and  E.  it  was 
bounded  by  CEta,  to  the  S.  and  W.  by  Parnassus,  and  the 
great  range  of  Pindus.  To  the  S.  it  touched  upon  Phocis  and 
the  territory  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  to  the  W.  upon  ^tolia,  to 
the  N.  and  E.  upon  Thessaly ;  it  contained  280  square  miles. 
It  was  originally  called  Dryopis  from  the  Dryopes***,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Greek  tribes,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Doris  when  the  Dorians  migrated  hither  fxom  Thessaly ;  the 
latter  People  dwelled  in  that  part  of  the  province  which  lay 
towards  (Eta,  the  Dryopes  on  Parnassus. 

44.  The  Dorians  are  said  by  the  profane  authors  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
Dorus,  thesonofDeucalion,and  to  havebeen  driven  from  theurpossessionsnearOlym- 
pus  and  Ossa  by  the  Cadmeans ;  others  derive  the  name  of  the  Dorians  from  their 
fnountainmu  situation  ^Opoy,  and  by  the  same  analogy,  that  of  the  Dryopes  is  con- 
jectured tobefromthefore8t8ofoaAApvf,withwhich(£taabounded.  Ontheoccasion 
of  the  Dorianking  .£gimins  loshighis  dominions,  he  was  reinstated  by  Hereules,and 
out  of  gratitude  for  so  important  a  service  he  bequeathed  the  crown  to  the  hero's 
son,  Hyllus :  hence  Doris  became  the  abode  of  the  Heraclidaei,  when  exiled  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  here  they  concerted  their  successful  plans  for  regaining  their 
possessions.  The  Dorian  republic  consisted  of  four  cities,  and  was  hence  termed 
Tetrapolis;  these  were  Pindus,  Srineus,  Boium,  and  Cytinium.  The  three  first 
were  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  R.  Pindus,  now  called  Mauro,  which  joins  the 

»«Polyb.V.7,rf«cg.;  XI.  4. 

^*  A^jacet  his  Pleuron :  in  qua  trepidantibus  alls 

Ophias  effugit  natorum  vulnera  Combe.      Ovid,  Met.  VI  I.  d%U, 
1*'  PaU8an.Phoc.22. 

1'*  Cretesque  Dryopeaque  fremunt,  plctique  Agathyrsi  :-^ 

Ftr^..^^.lV.146. 
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CephisflUB  near  its  source ;  Cytinium,  which  was  the  most  important  of  the  whole, 
was  on  the  little  river  Charadms,  a  tributary  of  the  Pindus. 

45.  LocRi  OzoLiE.  The  tenitory  of  these  people  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Corax  M.^  on  tbe  N.  by  the  range  of 
Parnassus,  on  the  E.  by  the  river  of  Amphissa,  and  on  ^e  S. 
by  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  it  contained  350  square  miles,  and 
touched  to  the  W.  on  jEtolia,  to  the  N.  on  Doris,  and  to  the 
E.  on  Phocis. 

46.  Hie  Greeks  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Locri  three  distinct  tribes, 
sumamed  Bpicnemidii,  Opontii,  and  Ozolae,  who  were  all  descended  from  the 
Leleges ;  Homer  only  alludes  to  the  two  first.  The  Locri  Ozolse  are  said  to  have 
been  a  colony  from  their  more  Eastern  brethren,  and  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  Greek  word  o^ut  oleo,  owing  to  the  waters  issuing  from  M^  l^phiassus 
having  been  rendered  Jetidf  in  consequence  of  the  centaur  Nessus  having  been 
buried  there :  they  are  characterized  as  a  wild  and  uncivilized  race,  addicted  to 
theft  and  rapine. 

47.  Naupactus  Lepanto,  or  Enebatcke  as  the  Turks  call 
it,  an  important  city  on  the  Corinthian  Gxilf,  and  at  the 
Western  extremity  of  their  territory,  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  words  vavg  navisy  and  ^yyvfii  compingo, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  HerachdoB  having  there  con- 
structed thefieet  in  which  they  crossed  over  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus: Philip  of  Macedon  took  it  and  gave  it  to  the  ^tolians, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  one  of  their  chief  cities.  Far- 
ther Eastward,  and  likewise  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  were 
Erythrae,  (Eneum,  and  (Eanthe  Galaxidi;  this  last  was  a 
city  of  some  consequence,  and  stood  on  the  Western  side  of 
CrissfiBus  Sinus '*^  U.  of  Salona,  so  called  from  the  Phocian 
city  Crissa.  Ascending  the  shore  of  this  gulf,  we  come  to  the 
port  of  the  Phaestian  Apollo ;  Tolophon  Anemo  Campo ;  and 
ChalsBon  Port  of  Salona,  beyond  wnich,  in  the  North  Eastern 
part  of  the  provmce,  was  Amphissa  ^^®  Salona.  The  last  men- 
tioned city,  the  metropoUs  of  the  Locri  Ozote,  received  its 
name  from  its  being  surrounded  by  hills  on  every  side:  it  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  inhabitants  daring  to  restore  the  walls  of  Cirrha, 
to  cultivate  the  sacred  ground  of  Delphi,  and  to  molest  tra- 
vellers when  passing  through  their  country'". 

48.  The  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii  are  generally 
classed  under  the  common  name  of  Locri  *^;  they  occupied 

'*  Kai  ir^  kirti  Kpltrfftis  Kart^aivero  KoXirog  dwtiputv, 
""OiTTt  iC  Ic  U(Kow6vvricoy  vtupav  Upyti. 

Horn,  Hymn,  in  ApoiL  431. 
■^  Phocaicas  Amphissa  manns,  scopulosaque  Cirrha, 

Pamasusque  jugo  misit  desertus  utroque.         iMcan,  III.  172. 
"»  Strah.  IX.  p.  419.— Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  627 ;  XVIII.  654. 

>«  Ty  i*  lifta  TfffirapdKOVTa  /icXaivai  vTftc  tvovro 

AoKpCiv,  01  vaiovfft  iriptiv  Upfjc  Evj3oif|(.      Horn,  Jl.  B.  535. 
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a  small  district  of  about  175  square  miles,  betwixt  Mount 
Cnemis  and  the  EubcBan  Sea,  from  Thermopylae  to  the 
Southern  shores  of  Opuntius  Sinus  G.  of  Talanda;  they 
touched  to  the  W.  on^Fhocis,  and  to  the  S.  on  Boeotia..  The 
Epicnemidii  derived  their  name  from  their  situation  under 
JVI .  Cnemis,  and  they  alone  of  all  the  Locrians  were  permitted 
to  send  members  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  The  Locri 
Opuntii  were  so  called  from  Opus^^,  their  capital,  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  Greece ;  it  was  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  domain  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  as  the  birth- 
place of  Patroclus. 

49.  The  chief  towns  of  the  Epicnemidii  were,  Alpenus  AnderOy  whence  Leonidas 
and  his  brave  little  band  drew  their  supplies ;  Scarphe,  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
qaake  raising  the  waters  to  such  a  height  as  to  bury  it  beneath  them;  Thro- 
nium  >^  on  the  R.  Boagrius ;  and  Cnemides,  opposite  C  Lithada  in  EubOBs, 
from  which  it  is  only  three  miles  distant.  The  chief  towns  of  the  Opuntii  were, 
Alope ;  Cynus  Lebanitit,  the  reputed  residence  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and 
the  place  where  the  latter  was  buried ;  and  Narycium '",  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Ajax  Olleus. 

60.  Phoois*^  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Boeotia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Locri,  on  the  W.  by  Doris  and  the  Locri  Ozolse, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf:  it  contained  about 
610  square  miles. 

51.  The  Phocians  were  descended  from  the  ancient  Leieges,  and  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  fh>m  Phocus,  the  son  of  Omytion ;  they  assisted  at  ihe 
siege  of  Troy,  and  once  possessed  the  country  as  fiur  as  Thermopylae  and  tiie 
Euboean  Sea :  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  they  became  sulject  for  a  time  to 
Bceotia.  But  they  are  better  known  from  the  Sacred  or  Phocian  war,  which 
broke  out  in  the  second  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad,  or  357  years  B.  c,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  refusing  to  pay  a  fine,  imposisd  upon  them  by  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  for  having  cultivated  some  land  sacred  to  the  Delphic  God.  By  the 
advice  of  their  general  Philomelus,  they  seized  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
employed  its  treasures  for  raising  troops  to  defend  their  country.  The  Tliebans 
and  Locrians,  who  at  first  carried  on  the  war  against  them,  were  sobsequeotiy 
joined  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  thus  paved  lus  way  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece. 
After  ten  years  of  hard  fighting,  the  Phocians  found  farther  resistance  hopeless, 
and  submitted  accordingly ;  when,  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  their  cities 
were  all  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  right  of  voting  at  the  CooncU  transferred 
to  Macedonia.    They,  however,  soon  recovered  their  influence  by  the  i 


Ai  Tlpwroyevelas 

"Affrti  yX&ffffaVf  iv*,  aioXo- 

Pp6vTa  Aibg  aivift 
nit  ft  pa  AevKaXLtav  rej  ITap- 

vaaeov  Karafiavrty 
ASfjiov  lOivTo  wpwrov.  Find,  Olymp.  IX.  02. 

"*  AoKpoXc  ^^  Toiic  ^'  '<'■«?  ayiav 

"Savg  'OtXeoig  roKot,  icXwrdv 

BpoviAB'  IkXivuv  7r6\iv,  Eurip,  IpK  AuL  S61. 

"'  Kac  'SapiKHov  dtrrv,  Kai  Opoviri^tc 

AoKp&v  iyvial tA/eofkr.  1148. 

^^  Separat  Aonios  Actceis  Phocis  ab  arris^ 

Terra  ferax,  dum  terra  fuit :—  (Md.  Met.  1. 31S. 
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of  Aiiuns  and  Thebes;  aad  when  the  Osnk  made  their  naBaceessfol  attack  on 
Deifihi,  they  particularly  distiiigulshed  tfaemselvea  in  the  pursuit  of  the  common 
enemy,  as  if  anxious  to  efface  the  recoUecUon  of  their  former  disgrace. 

52.  At  the  head  of  CrissaBus  Sinus  was  Cirrha"'^  Xerro 
Pegadiay  demolished^  and  its  territory  declared  accursed,  by 
the  Amphictyons,  in  consequence  ot  its  inhabitants  having 
carried  off  a  Fhocian  maid  and  some  Argive  women ;  it  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  M^.  Cimhis  Ximeno,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  Pleistus  fl.*"^  Sizaliska.  Farther  Eastward,  on  the  coast, 
were,  Anticyra  Asprasvitia,  celebrated  for  its  growth  of  hel- 
lebore**'; Pharygmm  Pr.  il^ta,  with  a  station  for  shipping; 
and  Mychus  P'^^^.  Part  SK  Luke,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
province  in  this  direction.  Above  Anticyra  was  Ambryssus 
Dvstomoy  famed  for  a  scarlet  dye :  near  it  were,  the  Schiste 
Odos^**  or  Divfided  way^  where  Laius,  the  Theban  king,  fell 
by  the  hand  of  his  own  son;  and  Phocicum,  the  place  of  as- 
sembly of  the  Phocian  states  for  the  consideration  of  public 
affairs.  To  the  N.  of  Cirrha  lay  Crissa***  CrissOy  which  gave 
name  to  the  Crissaeus  Sinus ;  it  sent  some  ships  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,  and  was  famed  for  the  Pythian  games,  which  were 
celebrated  in  the  adjoining  CrissaBUS  Campus.  A  little  above 
it  was  the  renowned  Delphi*^  Caitri,  with  which  few  spots 
in  Greece  can  compete,  eitner  for  beauty  of  scenery  or  classical 
interest;  it  is  said  to  have  received  this  name  from  Delphus, 
a  son  of  Apollo,  but  it  was  anciently  called  Pytho"*,  from  the 
serpent  Python  having  been  killed  there  by  the  god. 

V  viro  Kippas  dyuiv. 
UsTpav  KpaTfitriTroda  ^pwlav.  Find,  Pyth,  X.  24. 

**•  nXei^rov  t«  irriydc  Kai  UoffuS&vot  Kp^rog 

KaXovaa,  Kai  rtknov  vyf/itrov  Aia,  JEtohyU  Eumen.  27. 

i»  This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Anticyra  situated  near  the 
month  of  the  Sperchius.    See  p.  360^  nipra. 

'^  4wk1c  I^v  4  yv  K^yZfrai, '  o"x«rrj)  ^  odbc 

'Be  ravrb  AfXf  wr,  Kdvb  AovXiac  aytt.    Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr,  738. 


>♦»        ■  irov  S*  iTtuvXaro 

Vavayluv  Kpctroiov  Iwwuc&v  irtSov.  Id*  Elec.  730. 

1**  Te  mens  ante  alios  genitor  dilexit :  et  orbis 

In  medio  posit!  caruenmt  preeside  Delphi; 

Dum  Dens  Eurotan,  immunitamque  frequentat 

Spartan :  nee  citbareB,  see  sunt  in  honore  sagittss. 

Ovid,  Met.  X.  168. 

"'  OiS*  Sera  XatVoc  oiidbc  &^riropog  ivrbc  ikpyn 

4>ot/3ov  'Air6W*ovoSf  UvOoi  ivi  virpiikaffff.      Horn,  II.  1. 405. 

T*  ^,  cjcarojSoXc,  irdvdoKov 

avi/iiav  IlvOwvoe  iv  yvoXoif, 
T6  iiiv  fuytarov  to- 
Gi  xapfidrutv  ivMat;  Pind.  Pyth.  VIII.  88. 
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53.  It  IB  the  umbiliciu  or  centre  of  Greece  >^,  and  nearly  so  of  the  aneiait 
world;  the  latter  was  aniyersally  believed  as  certain,  by  the  ancient  heathenst 
from  Japiter*8  having  let  loose  two  eagles  at  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  both  of 
which  enconntered  each  other  here.  The  oracle  was  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  some  goats,  who,  coming  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  were  suddenly  seized  with 
convulsions,  and  the  herdsman,  likewise,  on  approaching  the  place  to  discover  its 
mysteries,  was  immediately  affected  in  the  same  manner :  from  this  circumstance, 
which  was  deemed  supernatural,  the  place  was  regarded  with  such  reverence,  that 
a  temple  and  city  were  soon  after  built  in  honour  of  Apollo  >♦*.  The  PythSa,  or 
priestess,  sate  on  a  sacred  tripod  over  the  mouth  of  tiie  cave,  and  having  caught 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophetic  vapour,  pronounced  her  oracles  in  verse,  or  prose ; 
if  in  the  latter,  they  were  immediately  versified  by  the  poets  always  retained  for 
that  purpose.  The  priestess  could  only  be  consulted  on  certain  days,  and  never 
oftcner  tlian  once  in  a  month ;  it  would  appear,  however,  that  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  bribing,  or  otherwise  influencing  her,  so  as  to  make  her  responses 
accord  with  any  required  design.  Sacrifices,  and  other  ceremonies  were  to  be 
performed  by  those  who  sought  an  answer  from  the  oracle,  before  they  could  be 
admitted  into  the  sanctuary.  It  was  customary  with  tlu^e  who  consulted  it  to 
make  rich  presents  to  the  gfod,and  hence  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  temple 
became  the  source  of  frequent  plunder :  the  building  itself  was  destroyed  several 
times.  The  town  of  Delphi  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  most  Southern  point  of 
the  chain  of  Parnassus,  and  was  built  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  circuit 
of  which  was  estimated  at  16  stadia  >^.  It  was  considered  the  largest  inPhods  **'', 
and  was  reckoned  by  the  inhabitants  as  not  appertaining  to  the  province ;  firom 
this,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Delphlans,  who  claimed  the  temple  as  thdr  own 
exclusive  possession,  and  the  Phoeiaos,  who  maintained  it  to  be  the  property  of 
the  whole  nation. 

54.  Above  Delphi  towers  Parnassus  M.^^  Lydkoura,  the 
highest  mountain  in  centiral  Ghreece,  and  covered  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  it  extends  from  the 
country  of  Doris  and  the  Locri  OzoIsb,  and  passing  through  the 

"Iva  fitffoiA^aXoi  Xeyovrai  ftvxot  yac*  Eurip.  Orett.  390. 

MiXfoc  /icXc^  vocl  vt}pc^(tfv, 
TA  fAtffOfi^aXa  yac  afrovotr^iZ^v 

MavTtXa'  r<l  o*  atit 

7.Cfvra  nspivoTaTau  Soph,  CEd.  Tyr.  479. 

'**  Pausan.  Phoc.  C— Pint,  de  Orac.  Def.  t  II.  p.  433.— Plin.  II.  «3. 

*****Icfo  d*  Iq  Kpifffftiv  vvb  Jlapvf}ebv  vt^otvTa, 

Kviifibv  trpbg  ^e^t/pov  riTpauukvoVf  airAo  ttrtp^tv 
Uirpit  IviKpkftarat,  KoCKti  ^  viro^l^pofic  pii<rffa 
TpiixtT  '  iv9a  aval  TfKiiiipaTO  «o7/3off  'Air6Wuv 
Sfibv  voiiiaafr^ai  iirijpaTov,  dtri  re  fiD^ov. 

Ham,  Hymn,  in  Apott.  888. 
»"  Pausan.  Phoc.  34.— Strab.  IX.  p.  418. 


"■    ■       rl  yAp  IpCj  KaX6v  irort 

r^V  £it\^l5*  iXJ^WV,  ^UKtMV  aKpOTTTOklV  — — 

JSwrip,  Orett.  1094. 
!«•  ^0^^^  iovXa  fitXd^piav, 
*'lv  vvb  BtipiKti  vi^fioXoiQ 

Tlapvatrov  KaTtvav^tiv Id*  Phaniu,  218. 

Nee  tantum  Phc^bo  gaudet  Pamassia  mpes,— Ftyy.  Eel  VI.  S9. 

Bed  me  Pamassi  deserta  per  ardna  dulcis 

Kaptat  amor :  juvat  ire  Jugis,  qak  nnUa  priorum 

CastaUanl  molli  divertitur  orbita  clivo.         Id.  Oeorg,  III.  80i. 
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centre  of  Phocis,  joins  the  ridge  of  Helicon :  its  summit  was 
especially  sacred  to  Bacchus^'*'*. 

55,  The  two  lofty  rocks  **^,  which  rise  perpendicularly  above  Delphi,  were  called 
Phsdriades,  and  obtained  for  the  mountain  the  epithet  of  diK6pv^ot  or  the  two- 
headed  *^* :  fh>m  these  the  Delphlans  liurled  their  criminals,  and  in  this  manner 
/Esop  was  barbarously  murderefl,  for  satirically  comparing  the  Delphians  to  floating 
sticks,  which  at  a  distance  appear  important,  but  become  nothing  when  brought 
near.  From  the  chasm  between  these  two  summits,  and  fed  by  the  almost  perpe- 
tual snows  of  Parnassus,  pours  down  the  Castalian  Spring  >'%  sacred  to  the  Muses ; 
its  cool  and  excellent  waters  were  said  to  have  the  power  of  inspiring  those  who 
drank  of  them  with  the  trae  spirit  of  poetry.  Higher  up  the  mountain  was  the 
Corycinm  Antrum  ^\  surpassing  in  extent  every  other  cavern  with  which  the 
ancients  were  acquainted ;  it  was  so  large,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Delphians  sought  refuge  in  its  recess;  it  was  sacred  to  the 
Corydan  nymphs,  and  to  the  god  Pan.  Near  tlie  summit  of  Parnassus  was 
Lycorea*^  Dioffora,  once  the  residence  of  Deucallan ;  it  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  howling  of  the  wolves,  which  the  people  of  Delphi  followed  up 
the  mountain,  to  escape  the  flood  :  the  same  tradition  states  that  Parnassus  was 
anciently  called  Lamassus  from  the  Greek  word  Xdpvt^,  owing  to  the  boat  of 
Deucalian  having  been  there  carried  up  the  mountain. 

56.  On  the  Northern  side  of  Parnassus  rises  the  divine 
Cephissus'"  Mauro  Potamo,  which,  from  its  many  sinuosities 

"•'Br'  aifrbv  oipti  k&ttI  AtX^iaiv  irkrpaic 
JlTi^UvTa  ffijv  tTfVKaioi  tvcopv^ov  irXaKa, 
BaXXovra  Kai  ffiiovra  /3a«xciov  icXa^ov,  — 

Eurip,  Bacch.  306,  ed.  Elmsl. 
(See  also  Elmsley's  note  on  the  passage.) 
^^  Mons  ibi  verticibns  petit  arduus  astra  duobus. 
Nomine  Parnassus,  superatque  cacuroine  nnbes. 

Ovid.  Met.  I.  ^\1. 
"*  'Iw  \&ii7roviia  Trkrpa  Trvpbc 
£iiKQpv^ov  akXaq  vwip  uKptav 
B^icxctwv  —  Sitrip.  PJicenitt.  234. 

.  "•  'AXX',  Ct  ^oipov  Ae\<pol  BkpaTTtQ, 

Tdc  KaffToXiaQ  apyvpoiiBitg 
Baivtre  divag  *  Kavapalc  Bk  S069011: 
'A^vipavdntvoi,  anlx^Tt  vaovi;.  Id.  Ion.  94. 

'^^  Theocr.  Idyl.  VII.  148. 

Qui  Tore  ptiTO  CastaUte  lavit 

Crines  solutos;—  Hor.  Cftrm.  III.  iv.  61. 

See  also  note  148,  supra. 
*^   Xifiot  Sk  vvn^ac  ivBa  Koipvctc.  ^rerpa 
KotXff,  ^iXopviQ,  daifiSviav  dvavrpo^ti" 
Bp6fiiOQ  S*  ixti  rbv  x^pov.  JEiehyh  JEumen.  22. 

Tl69i  "Svatic  dpa  t&q  di|- 
porp6^v  ivpco^opiiQ 
Btaffov^,  &  At6vva*f  ff 

Kopv^aii  HiupvKiaic ;  JBurip.  BMeh,  556, 

i*«  Hence  Apollo  is  called  Avc«»plvc  ^oI^q  by  Callimachns : 
Bif^iltui  Kai  v6vT0t,  &re  cXf  lovffiv  Aoidol 
'B  KibaptVf  ^  r65o,  AvKupkoQ  ivrta  4»oi/3ov. 

Ifymn.  in  ApoU.  19. 
*•*  Oi  r'dpa  irdp  irorafibv  Kfi^tfftrbv  ttov  Ivaiov, 

Oi  Tt  AiXamv  tx^v,  viiynQ  Ivi  Ki^^ciriroio.        Horn,  Tl.B. 622. 
Jain  vada  Cephisi  Panopesque  evaserat  arva.    Ornd.  Aet.  III.  19. 
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has  been  compared  to  a  serpent ;  the  Graces  were  said  to  be 
particularly  attached  to  this  river,  and  are  hence  called  its 
goddesses.  It  rises  near  the  city  of  Lilaea,  where  the  ancients 
state  that  it  rushed  out  of  the  mountain  with  a  noise  like  tlie 
bellowing  of  a  bull ;  after  traversing  the  whole  of  Phocis,  it 
enters  BcBotia,  and  joins  the  Copaic  lake :  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  two  rivers  of  the  same  name  in  Attica.  A  few 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  under  mount  Cnemis, 
was  Elatia  £leuta,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Phocian  cities 
after  Delphi,  and  very  important  from  its  commanding  the 
entrance  into  Phocis  and  Bceotia  on  this  side ;  it  was  captured 
and  burnt  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  but  was  afterwards  restored, 
and  again  frequently  attacked.  Lower  down  the  river,  on  its 
right  bank,  were  Daulis^"  Daulia,  a  very  ancient  city,  cele- 
brated for  the  tragic  story  of  Philomela  and  Procne;  and 
Panopeus^^^  Agios  Blasios^  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  giant  Tityus***. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

ORiEGIA   MERIDIOKALIS. 


B<EOTIA. 

1.  Bceotia,  now  forming  part  of  Livadia,  touched  to  the  N. 
on  the  territory  of  the  Locri,  to  the  W.  on  Phocis,  to  the  S. 
on  Megaris  and  Attica,  and  to  the  E.  on  the  Euboean  Sea ;  it 
comprehended  1.000  square  miles.  It  was  perhaps  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  country  in  Greece.  Its  inhabitants  were 
remarkable  for  their  natural  stupidity  and  untoward  genius, 
even  to  a  proverb  {Boiwla  is)  * ;  yet  no  single  province  of 

»*  Phocidaqnis  Panopen?  quJB  Danllda?  quls  CypariBOTim 

Et  TaUes  Lebadea  tuas  t  Stat.  Theb,  YII.  344. 

moMtiflsima  mater 

Concinlt  Ismarium  Danllaa  ale»  Ityn.     Ovid.  HeroitL  XXI.  154. 

"^ l^X^^^^Vf  fitya^vfiop  'l^irov  w6v, 

^wKtibiv  oj^dpiiTTov,  6s  iv  KXfiTif  Ilavoir^'t 
OUia  vattrdaaKt,  vo\s<Ta*  avSpurffiv  dvdaffiitv. 

Horn.  n.  P.  806. 
»*Md.Od.A.680, 

*  Tvwvai  r'  lirctr',  apyaiov  ^uio{  ika- 
Bitriv  \6yois  «»  ^tvyofuv,  Bouariav 
'Yv.  PuuL  Ol^mp,  VI.  151. 

— Qu6d  8i 

Jadicium  Bubtile  videndis  artibuB  iUud 

Ad  Ubros,  et  ad  hsc  MuBarum  dona  vocares^ 

Boeot\uu  in  crasBO  jurares  aere  natum.       7ior.  ^pUi.  II.  i.  244. 
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Greece^  saye  Attica,  conlfl  furnish  a  list  of  poets  and  other 
writers,  containing  such  names  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Corinna, 
and  Plutarch :  the  men  were  brave,  hardy  and  athletic,  the 
women  were  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  of  all  Greece. 

9.  BoBotia  was  first  occupied  by  the  several  barbaroiis  tribes  Aones,  Ectenes, 
Temmices,  and  Hyantes,  who  were  all  connected  with  the  Leleges ;  some  of  these 
were  expelled  by  Cadmus,  who,  passing  over  from  Eubcea  with  a  colony  of  Phoe- 
nicians and  Arabs,  founded  the  city  of  Thebes,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cad- 
mea.  The  Cadroeans  were  twice  compelled  to  evacuate  their  new  possessions : 
once  by  the  Epigoni,  when  they  took  refuge  among  the  niyrians,  till  they  were 
able  to  regain  their  territory ;  and  the  second  time  by  the  Thracians  and  Pehisgi, 
on  which  occasion  they  fled  to  'Riessaly.  After  some  years,  they  again  re-estab- 
lished themselves  in  their  original  abode,  to  which  they  now  communicated  the 
name  of  Boeotia,  derived,  according  to  some^  from  Bceotus,  son  of  Itonus,  or  as 
others  say  from  Bovq  hot,  owing  to  Cadmus  having  been  led  by  an  oa;  to  the  spot 
where  he  built  his  city^  From  the  earliest  period  there  was  a  natural  enmity 
between  the  Boeotians  and  the  Athenians ;  partly  arising  from  their  proximity, 
and  partly  from  the  protection  aflbrded  by  the  latter  to  the  Plataaans,  who,  hav. 
ing  resolved  to  detach  themselves  from  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  sought  the  aid 
of  their  powerful  neighbours.  This  led  to  hostilities,  which  ended  in  the  Boeotians 
being  obliged  to  cede  their  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus  to  their  rivals, 
who  some  years  afterwards  subjugated  the  whole  of  their  country ;  the  Athenians 
were,  however,  at  last  totally  defeated  at  Coronea,  and  Boeotia  once  more  gained 
its  independence.  When  the  pride  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Athenian's  became 
a  little  humbled,  after  the  battle  of  JZgospotamos,  the  Boeotians  seem  to  have 
been  Inspired  with  more  amicable  and  generous  feelings  towards  them.  During 
the  persecutions  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens,  many  of  those  who  fled  from 
their  cruelty  and  oppression,  found  refuge  in  Thebes ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  thence  Ttotsybulns  and  his  brave  associates  planned  the  gallant  enter- 
prise, which  restored  Athens  to  freedom,  and  to  her  proper  rank  among  the  states 
of  Greece.  At  the  battle  of  Chaaronea,  Boeotia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mace- 
donians, but  it  was  wrested  from  them  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  by  the 
Romans.  In  the  last  stand  made  by  the  Achoeans  for  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
the  assistance,  which  they  apparently  derived  from  the  Thebans,  drew  down  upon 
the  latter  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  dis- 
mantled Hiebes,  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  the  whole  country,  and  dissolved  the 
national  assembly.  From  this  period  Boeotia  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent 
republic, 

3,  The  Southern  limits  of  Boeotia  were  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Cithaeron  Elatea,  and  Fames  Nozea:  the  former, 
once  covered  with  timber  and  much  frequented  by  beasts  of 
the  chiase*,  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Cithaeronius,  and  was 
famous  for  the  metamorphosis  of  Act»on,  the  death  of  Pen- 
theus,  the  exposure  of  CEdipus*,  and  the  mystic  orgies  of  the 

*  Bos  tibiy  Phoebus  ait,  solis  occurret  in  arvis, 
Nullum  passu  jugum^  ourvique  immunis  aratri. 
Hac  duce  carpe  vias :  et  qua  requieverit  herba, 
Moenia  &c  condas :  Boeotiaque  ilia  vocato.        Ovid.  Mtt,  III.  13. 


-  en  age,  segues 


Rumpe  moras :  vocat  ingenti  clamore  Citbsron, 

TViygetique  canes, Virg.  Georg,  III.  43. 

*  *AX\*  la  fie  vaiiiv  Bptaiv,  iv^a  ^XyKtrai.  * 

Ovfibg  Ki^aiputv  oirot,  hvarirtip  ri  fiot 
Xlarrip  r*  Idka^tiv  (wvrt  KVptov  r&^ov  — 


Soph.  (Ed,  Tyr.  Ii5l. 
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Bacchanalian  priestesses'*  Fames  was  covered  with  vines®  and 

com^  and  was  noted  for  the  hunting  of  boars  and  bears  upon  it ; 

on  its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Pamethius.  In  the  South 

Western  part  of  the  province,  and  on  the  borders  of  Phocis, 

was  Mount  Helicon'  Zagora,  so  famed  as  the  seat  of  Apollo 

and  the  Muses^. 

4.  No  mountain  in  Greece  produces  such  a  variety  of  plants  and  sfambs*, 
though  none  of  a  poisonous  nature.  On  its  summit,  which  is  nearly  as  high  as 
PamasBuSy  was  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  adorned  with  several  statues ;  and  hard  by 
were  the  fountains  Aganippe  *°  Tateza,  the  sources  of  the  small  rivers  Permessus  " 
and  Olmius,  and  Hippocrene",  'iirirov  Kptjvri  or  the  ?i€rse^s  fountain,  wl^ch  bunt 
forth  from  the  ground  when  struck  by  the  horse  Pegasus.    Here  too  was  the 


-«<r —  qualis  commotis  excita  sacris 


Thyasf^ubi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 
Orgia,  noetumusqne  vocat  chimore  Citheeron. 

Ftr^.  >S?h,IV.301. 

*  Dives  et  iEgaleos  nemorum,  Pamesqne  benignus 

Vitibus.  Stat.  Theb.  XII.  030. 

7  , <J 

Tlv9lov  SevSp&Ti  irirpa 

Movff&v  9*  *'kKiKiavta9w  ^iafiara, 

"Hftr*  liyaQtX  KsXaSip 

'E/i<kv  irdXiv,  Ifid  rtixn  —  Surip.  Here.  Fur.  789. 

At5  'EXuc&vog  ix^veiv  Spoc  fiiya  re  l^d^Uv  re, 
Kai  re  irepi  xp^vtiv  lottcia  nSva*  aira\oi9iv 
'Opvcvvrac,  Kal  fiutfibv  kpi<r^tvkog  Kpovitavog  * 
Kat  re  Xoitfadfitvai  riptva  XP^^  Tiepftfiff<roio, 
*H  *IinrovKfrivtic,  j)  'OXfietov  J^a^ioio, 
^ktpoTdrifB  EXicwvi  x^po^f  iviiroiiioavTo 
KaXo^C)  i/teprfevraf  iTtp^uffavro  dk  vovoiv. 

Hetiod.  Theog,  init. 

•  Aut  in  nmbrosis  Heliconis  oris, Hor.  Carm.  I.  xii.  6. 

Ut  studio  majore  petant  Helieona  virentem.      Id.  Epist.  II.  i.  218. 

>'  Nam  neque  Pamassi  vobis  jnga,  nam  neque  Pmdi 

Ulla  moram  fecere,  neque  Aonia  Aganippe.  Virg.  Eel.  X.  12. 

Perge  linquere  Thespiae 

Rupis  Aonios  specus, 

Lympha  quos  super  inrigat 

Frigerana  Aganippe :  —  CaiuU.  LXI.  30. 

"  Tnm  canit  errautem  Permessi  ad  flumina  OallttiQ 

Aonas  in  montes  ut  duxerit  una  soronim ; 

Utque  viro  Phoebi  chorus  assurrexerit  omnis :  — 

Virg.SelYl.Q^. 
*'  "Invu  lirl  Kpdvq.  *EXcicwvl^i,  icaXd  pioh^, 

A&VTo '  Cattim.  Lav.  Pall.  71. 

Excipit  Uranie :  Qntecunque  est  causa  videndi 

Has  tibi,  Diva,  domos,  anhno  gratissima  nostra  es. 

Vera  tamen  iama  est:  et  Pegasus  hujus  origo 

Fontis.  Ovid.  Met.  Y.2Ga. 

Dicite,  qnee  fontes  Aganippidos  Hippocrenes 
Grata  Medussei  signa  tenetis  equi.  Id.  Fatt.  V.  7 

Nee  fonte  labra  prolui  caballiho :  -*  Ptr$,  Prolog.  L 
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foontain  He-donacon  ^  Neochorio,  where  NarcissuB,  becoming  enamoured  of  his  own 
reflection,  and  thinking  it  the  nymph  of  the  pbce,  was  drowned.  Between  Heli- 
con and  the  Corinthian  Gulf  was  Thisbe  ^*  Kakosia,  noticed  by  Homer  as  abounding 
iu  wild  pigeons,  a  chahicteristic  which  it  preserves  at  the  present  day ;  its  port 
was  Tiphie,  the  birth-place  of  Tlphys,  pilot  of  the  Argo  '^ :  fiuther  Eastward  was 
Creusa  LtwMdoitro,  the  harbour  of  ThespisB. 

5.  To  the  North  of  M^  Cithaeron^  and  near  the  source  of  the 
Afiopus,  was  Plataeae  ^®  KoJda,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Boeotian 
cities^  and  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  great  Persian  army 
under  Mardonius,  by  the  confederate  Greeks  under  Pausanias, 
B.C.  479,  on  the  same  day  with  the  battle  .of  Mycale ;  it  was 
biunt  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  but  was  speedily  restored  " :  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  being  besieged  by  the 
Spartans,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  jealous 
of  its  independence,  it  was  razed  to  the  ^ound,  and  all  its 
inhabitants  were  put  to  death  *^.  Nearer  tne  Copaic  lake  was 
Leuctra  Lefka,  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  by 
the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas,  b.c.  371;  this  victory,  said 
by  Pausanias  to  be  the  most  brilliant  ever  obtained  by  Greeks 
over  Grreeks,  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  sovereignty  of  Greece, 
which  had  continued  for  nearly  500  years. 

6.  still  fiurther  N.  was  Thespia  Eremo  Cattro,  which  was  especially  sacred  to 
the  Muses  **  ;  It  was  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  whose  inhabitants  alone  of 
all  the  Bcpotians  refused  to  tender  earth  and  water  as  a  token  of  submission  to 
Xerxes :  they  assisted  Leonidas  at  Thermopylie,  and  hence  drew  upon  them  the 
anger  of  the  Persians,  who  burnt  their  city  ^.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  cele- 
brated courtezan  Phryne,  who,  on  receivhig  as  a  present  from  Praxiteles  a  beau- 
tiful statue  of  Cupid,  presented  it  to  her  native  city  '*  ;she  was  so  wealthy  as  to  offer 
to  rdraild  the  walls  of  Thebes,  if  it  might  be  inscribed  on  them  that  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander,  and  restored  by  herself.  Close  to  Thespia  was  Ascra,  the 
residence  of  Uesiod  ^,  who  removed  hither  from  Cumes  in  Asia  Minor. 

"Ovid.  Met.  III. 407. 

**  Kwirac,  £vrpif<riv  r«,  froKvTprfpiava  rt  Bifffitiv-^ 

Horn,  II.  B.  502. 
Que  nunc  Thisbeas  agitat  mutata  columlias.    Ooid.  Met,  XI.  dOO. 
'*  Alter  erit  turn  Tlphys,  et  altera  quas  vehat  Argo 

Delectos  heroas: Virg.  EcU  IV.  34. 

'•  Oi  r«  UXaraiav  Ixov^  i^i*  oi  rX«<r<Tavr*  tiftfiovro, 

Horn,  II.  B.  604. 
»»  Herod,  VIII.  60;  IX.  28.— Thucyd.  III.  63,  e<.  *eg.— Diodor.  Sic.  XI.  260. 
»»Thucyd.  II.  71,  et  teq. ;  III.  20,  et  teq. 

»  Hence  Ovid  calls  the  Muses  "Thespiades  Desef  Met  V.  310.  See  also 
quotation  from  Catullus  in  Note  10. 

*  Herod.  VII.  182.  222. ;  VIII.  60. 

"  Cicero  (in  Verr.  Act.  II.  iv.  2.)  says,  that  this  celebrated  statue  was  the  only 
tUng  worth  seehig  in  Thespia:  Pausanias  states  that  it  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  but  alteiwmrds  restored  to  Thespia  by  Claudius ;  Nero  removed  it  again  to 
Rome,  wlien  it  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Plhiy,  however  (XXXVI.  6.)^ 
asserts,  that  it  stUl  existed  in  his  day  in  the  Schools  of  Octavia. 

»  Hence  Hesiod  is  called  <<  Ascrasus  senex,"  Virg.  EcL  VI.  70 ;  and  poetry 
after  hit  style  and  nibieet/^  Ascmom  carmen,''  Id.  Georg.  II.  176. 

Ovid 
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7.  Copais  Palus  L.  of  Topolias,  is  the  largest  lake  in  Greece, 
being  70  miles  in  circuit ;  it  was  much  famed  for  its  eels, 
which  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  were  highly  prized  by  the 
ancient  epicures :  on  the  Eastern  side  of  it  are  several  sub- 
terranean canals,  now  called  Katabothra,  by  which  the  watere 
of  the  lake  find  their  way  into  the  Euboean  sea  at  Anchoe. 
On  the  Southern  shore  of  the  lake  was  Haliartus  JUikrakouraj 
surrounded  by  meadows  and  marshes ;  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  upon 
which  occasion  its  inhabitants  were  sold,  and  their  territories 
ffiven  to  the  Athenians.  Orchomenus*^  ScripoUy  was  on  the 
w  estern  shore  of  the  lake,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  R.  Cephis- 
sus ;  it  was  the  second  city  of  Boeotia,  and  at  one  time  of 
such  importance,  as  to  vie  with  the  most  opulent  cities  in  the 
world. 

8.  Orchomeniis  is  called  by  Pindar  the  City  of  the  Graces,  from  a  temple  conse- 
crated to  them  there  ^ ;  its  first  inhabitants  were  the  Phlegye,  a  lawless  race, 
who  were  destroyed  by  the  gods  for  their  impiety,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Muiys, 
from  whom  the  city  is  sumamed  Minyeia^.  Here  were  the  tombs  of  Minyas  and 
Hesiod,  the  remains  of  the  latter  having  been  conveyed  hither  from  Locris  at  the 
command  of  Apollo.  On  the  coast  of  the  lake,  near  Haliartns,  was  Afadcomenee 
Sidiriara,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Minerva,  thence  sumamed  Alalcomeneis^; 
to  the  W.  of  it  was  Coronea  Cortunnies,  where  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  were 
defeated  by  the  Spartans  under  Agesilaus,  B.C.  394."  Close  by  were  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Itonis,  where  the  general  council  of  the  Boeotian  states  assembled,  ubUI 
it  was  dissolved  by  the  Romans ;  and  Libcthrius  Mons,  one  of  the  summiti  of 
Helicon,  sacred  to  the  Muses  and  the  nymphs  called  Libethrides  ^.  To  the  W.  of 
Coronea,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  was  Lebadia  Lwadia,  called  anciently  Midea, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Lebadus,  an  Athenian  \  it  was  celebrated  for  the 


Ovid  seems  to  have  thought  that  Hesiod  was  ham  at  Ascra : 

Esset  perpetuo  sua  quam  vitabilis  Ascra, 

Ausa  est  Agricols  Musa  docerc  senis. 
At  iuerat  terra  genitns,  qui  scripsit,  m  Ula; 

Intnmuit  vati  nee  tamen  Ascra  suo. 

Spia,  ex  PojU,  IV.  xiv.  31. 

^  OvS*  tl  flOt  SiKCLKlC  Tl   KOI  tUocdKlQ  TOffa  ^OCIf, 

"Offffa  re  ol  vvv  iarif  Kai  it  iro^tv  a\Xa  yivotro' 

Ovd  '6(T^  ic'Opxonivdv  4rporiv(<r<rcra(,— -  Horn,  lU  1. 381. 

**  Yia^uriiov  vddrwv  Xaxol- 

aai,  al  rt  vaiere  KaWiinaXov  'i- 

Bpav,  &  Xtirapag  ioidifioi  PaffiXtiat 
Xdpiric  *Opxofievov, 
IlaXatyoviitv  Miwav  iiriffKoirot, 
K\vt\  feTTfi  evxo/iai.  Find,  Olyn^.  XIV.  1. 

**  Ot  S*  *A9ir\iid6va  vaXov,  iS^  'Opxofuvbv  Mivvtiov 

Hom.JLB.5lL 

»  "Hpfi  r'  'Apytiti,  Kai  'AXakKOfUVtitQ  'A^^VJf.  Id,  A.  8. 

Xenoph.  Hell.  IV.  3.  %,et  *eg.— Diodor.  Sic.  XIV.  442.— Plut.  Ages.  17. 

^  Nymphs,  noster  amor,  Libethrides :  aut  mihi  caimen. 

Quale  meo  Codro,  concedite : 

Virg,  Mel.  VII.  31  (where  see  the  remarks  of  Heyne). 
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orade  of  Tropjhonliifl,  situated  in  a  cave,  into  whieh  those  who  sought  responses 
were  obUged  to  descend  * ;  it  is  remarkable  for  having  given  the  modem  name  of 
Idoadia  to  a  great  part  of  Northern  Qreeee.  To  the  N.  of  Lcbadia,  on  the  right  of 
tha  CeplkisMa,  waa  Chsronea  Kapouma,  called  anciently  Ame,  a  city  of  some 
conseqaenee,  said  .to  have  derived  its  name  from  Cheron,  the  son  of  Apollo.  It 
was  famed  as  the  birth-phice  of  Plntareh,  and  iat  two  decisive  liattles  fought  there : 
m  the  first  of  these,  Philip  defeated  the  Athenians  and  Bceotians,  B.C.  338,  and 
thas  put  an  end  to  tlie  liberties  of  Greece  *^ ;  in  the  other,  the  troops  of  Mithrldates 
nnder  Arehelaas  were  beaten  by  the  Romans  under  Sylla,  b.c.  86  '*.  Melas  fl. 
MaurOf  which  enters  the  Northern  shore  of  the  lake,  derived  its  name  from  the 
word  ^Xac  ni^«r,owingto  the  property  it  possessed  of  dyeing  wool  and  other  things 
of  a  lAaieh  colour ;  on  its  banks  grew  those  reeds  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks 
lor  making  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments.  Farther  Eastward  Uy  Aspledon,  so 
called  from  the  son  of  Neptune;  and  Tegyra,  where  Apollo  had  an  oracle  and 
temple  of  some  celebrity,  and  where,  according  to  some,  lie  was  bom :  they  were 
both  situated  at  the  foot  of  Cyrtonius  M.  Talanda,  on  which  dwelled  the  Cyrtones. 
Copee,  giving  name  to  the  lake  on  which  it  stood,  was  a  very  ancient  town,  situated 
on  a  sDudl  Island  at  its  Eastern  extremity ;  it  is  now  called  Topdliai,  and  from  it  the 
lake  still  obtains  its  name.  On  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Ck>paie  Lakes  was  Ptoos  M. 
Ptoo,  with  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  became  silent  after  the  capture  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander :  on  the  Western  slope  of  the  hill  stood  Acnephia,  whence 
Apollo  is  sometimes  surnamed  Acrsephius.  At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  hiU, 
and  on  the  Euboean  Sea,  was  Anthedon  ^^  Lokui,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
flowery  plains  that  surround  it ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Glaucus,  the  seargod,  and 
the  reputed  scene  of  his  transformation.  To  the  8.  of  it  were,  Salganeus  CaraBaba 
so  called  from  a  BcBotian,who  piloted  the  Persian  fleet  through  the  Euripus,  and 
being  falsely  suspected  of  treachery,  was  put  to  death  and  buried  here:  Aulis^ 
celebrated  for  the  solemn  league  into  which  the  Grcelcs  entered  before  sailing  to 
Troy,  and  for  the  detention  of  their  ships  by  contrary  winds  till  Agamemnon  liad 
appeased  the  anger  of  Diana  by  offisring  up  his  daughter  Ipliigenia  '**;  and  Delium 
jbrameti,  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  famed  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the  Boeo- 
tians in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.c.  424 ;  it  was  in  this  battle  that  Socrates  saved 
the  life  of  Xenophon.  To  the  W.  of  these,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  were 
Meesapius  M.  Ktypa,  so  called  from  Messapius,  who  afterwards  led  a  colony  to 


^  Lucian.  Dial.  Mort  III.  2. 

^  Diodor.  Sic.  XVI.  555^Plut.  Vit  Demoeth.  24.— Strab.  IX.  p.  414. 

*  Pint.  Vit.  flyU.--Appian.  BeU.  Mithr.— Strab.  IX.  p.  414. 

^  Ecce  fretnm  scindens  alti  novus  incola  pontl, 
Nnper  iu  Euboica  versis  Anthedone  membris, 
Glaucus  adest : OvieL  Met,  XIII.  905. 

•• '  "         OT*  kg  AifXiSa  vtjig  *Axai&v 

'Hytpi^ovro,  Kasd  IIpuK/iy  Kal  Tpiavi  ^povvai  * 

Horn,  n,  B.  303. 

Kon  ego  cum  Danais  Trcjanam  exscindere  gentem  % 

Aulide  jnravi,  dassemve  ad  Pergamamisi:— 

Virg.  JEn.  IV.  426. 
Aulide  te  &ma  est  vento  retinente  morarl.    Omd.  JSmiod,  XIII.  3. 
Lncret.  I.  85.«-«.£schyI.  Agam*  181. 
^  Turn  citm  pro  vitul&  statuis  dulcem  Aulide  natam 
Ante  aras,  spargisque  molk  caput,  improbe,  sals^; 
Beetum  animi  servas  ?        *  *  * 

Veriim  ego,  ut  hterentes  adverse  littore  naves 
Eriperem,  pradens  phicavi  sanguine  divos. 
Nempe  tuo  furiose.    Meo,  sed  noa  ftuiosus. 

Hot,  Sat,  11.  m,  199,  etseq. 
Viig*  .£11.  II.  I16.«0vid.  Fast.  1. 387. 
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lapygia  ** ;  Mycaleflsus,  whose  inhabitants  during  the  Peloponnesian  war^  were 
savagely  butchered  by  someThracians  in  the  pay  of  Athens ;  and  Teumessus,  where 
Hercules  killed  an  enormous  lion,  and  Jupiter  concealed  Europa. 

0.  In  the  Southern  part  of  BoBotia  was  the  sluggish  river  Asopus  ^  Aiopo,  which 
rises  in  M.  Cithasron,  and  runs  Eastward  into  the  Euripus,  near  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  who  was  here  swallowed  up  in  his  chariot  by  the  gapuig 
earth.  A  few  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  its  right  bank,  was  Oropus  Oropo, 
which,  from  its  situation  on  the  borders  of  Attica  and  Bosotia,  was  a  constant  source 
of  dispute'between  the  two  people.  Higher  up  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side,  stood 
Tanagra,  called  formerly  Poemandria  and  Gnea,  the  birth-place  of  the  poetess  Co- 
rinna,  and  a  city  of  considerable  consequence,  fiuncd,  amongst  other  things,  for  a 
breed  of  fighting  cocks ;  the  Athenians  were  here  worsted  in  an  obsUnate  battle 
by  the  lAcedaemonians,  prior  to  the  Peloponnessian  war.  At  the  source  of  the 
Asopus  was  the  rivulet  (Eroe,  near  Erytline  ^  Pegadia,  in  a  rich  country,  noted  for 
its  corn  and  bread ;  it  was  the  parent  city  of  the  Ionian  Erythro. 

10.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  R.  Asopus,  on  the  small  river 
Ismenus^,  was  Thebas  TAiva,  or  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Bceotia, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  cities  in  Greece. 
It  was  founded  by  Cadmus,  who  called  it  Cadmea,  an  appel- 
lation which  was  subsequently  confined  to  the  citadel  only,  but 
he  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  Thebes,  from  the  OTeat 
'Egyptian  city  :  it  was  originally  without  walls,  but  Ampnion 
and  Zethus  built  them  by  the  sound  of  the  lyre^;  from  its 
seven  gates,  it  is  sm*named  IvrdirvXor,  Eteocles  and  Polynices, 
the  two  sons  of  CEdipus,  king  of  Thebes,  inherited  their  father's 
throne,  and  mutually  agreed  that  they  should  reign  each  a  year 
alternately.  Eteocles  ascended  the  throne  first,  by  right  of 
seniority ;  but  when  the  year  was  expired,  he  refused  to  resign 
the  crown  to  his  brother.    Upon  this,  Polynices  fled  to  Argos, 


**  Sec  page  28S,  Sect.  6,  supra. 

••  'Afftiwbv  ^  iVo vro  Qd^^ffvoivov,  Xeviiroiijv  • 

Horn.  JL  A.  383. 
Quid  referam  Asopon,  quern  cepit  Martia  Thebe, 
Natarum  Thebe  quhique  futura  parens  ?      Ovid  Am.  lit.  vi.  33. 

^  Uiiiutv  viroTaffntf  at  vap*  *A«rwjroD  poai^ 
EvKapxov  UfidkXovai  ei}/3afwv  arax^Vy 
'Yvia^  r'  *Epv9paQ  9\  al  ILiOaipwvoQ  XLiraQ 
VipQiv  KUTt^Kvicaffiv  —  Eurip.  Baech.  748» 

"  'O  Batexcv,  Baicxav  nnTpovoXiV  Qfifiav 
■  "Saitav  nap^  vyp&v  *Ia/ii|Vo5 

pii9puVf  dypiov  t* 
'Eiri  avopq,  ^poKovrog.  Soph.  ^ n^.  1 1 22. 

*•  Kfll  p*  iriKtv  Svo  iratS*  'Afi^cova  rt  Z^36v  ri, 
Ot  vpiiroi  OhfiflQ  «^oc  kKTiffav  tirrairvXoio, 
nvpyutfdv  r'*  itrii  oh  ukv  cLVVpyiarov  y*  UvvavTo 
"Saiifuv  ihpvxopov  QtiPfiv,  Kpartpia  vip  tovrc. 

Hoin.  Od.  A.  26^. 
Mercuri,  nam  to  docills  magistro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo,  —  jETor.  Caarm*  III.  zi.  1. 

Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebane  conditor  arcis, 
Saxa  mo?ere  scmo  testudlnis,  et  prece  blanda 
Dncere  quo  T«Uet.  Id,  ds  At.  Poet,  304. 
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to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Ai^veei,  and  there  married 

Ar^a,  the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  the  country,  and 

levied  a  large  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  marched  against 

Thebes.     The  command  of  this  army  was  divided  amongst 

seven  celebrated  chiefs,  who  were  to  attack  the  seven  gates  of 

the  city.    The  battle,  however,  was  decided  by  single,  combat 

between  the  two  brothers,  who  both  killed  one  another^, 

Epaminondas,  under  whom  the  Thebans  rose  to  the  highest 

reputation,  was  the  great  ornament  of  their  city.     Pelopidas, 

the  famous  Theban  general,  was  bom  here,  as  was  also  Pindar. 

Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  city  by 

razing  it  to  the  ground,  in  revenge  for  the  inhabitants  revolting 

against  him ;  but  he  spared  the  house  and  family  of  Pindar, 

from  admiration  of  the  poet.    Thebes  was  likewise  the  reputed 

birth-place  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus.     A  little  to  the  W.  of 

it  was  PotnisB**  Tdkiy  where  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Sisyphus, 

was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  infuriated  mares  ;  this  catastrophe 

furnished  ^schylus  with   the  subject  of  one  of  his  lost 

tragedies. 

11.  The  fountain  Dirce^  Dirthe,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  from  which  Pindar 
is  sometimes  called  Dircteus  Cygnos  ^,  received  its  name  from  Dirce,  the  wife  of 
the  Theban  Icing  Lycus,  whom  &e  gods  here  changed  into  a  fountain ;  it  was  the 
source  of  the  river  Ismenus,  which  flowed  hence  tlirough  Thebes  into  Hylica  Palus 
X.  Likaris,  The  waters  of  this  lalce  united  with  those  of  Copse  by  means  of  sub- 
terraneous channels  ;  it  obtained  its  name  from  the  town  Hyle,  situated  on  it. 
Between  the  two  lakes  was  Phcenicius,  or  Sphingius  Mons  Phaga,  once  the  haunt 
of  the  fabled  monster,  the  Sphinx,  slain  by  (Edipus.  Farther  Westward  was 
Onchestus^,  so  called  from  Neptune's  son,  Onchestus,  whose  temple  and  grove 
are  so  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity" :  to  the  S.  of  these,  in  the  Tenericus 
Campus,  was  the  Temple  of  the  Cabin. 

12.  Attica  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of 
Cithaeron  and  Pames,  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Kerata  Gerata, 

^  In  the  play  of  iEschylus,  called  "£ir ra  liri  O^/Sac,  the  Seven  leaders  are 
represented  as  being  placed,  by  lot,  each  before  one  of  the  seven  gates  of  the  city 
(v.  42. 55).  The  descriptions  of  each  leader  form  the  principal  and  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  play.  Euripides  has  taken  the  same  subject  for  his  play,  called 
^oiviffffaty  and  Statius  for  his  poem  the  **  Thebais." 

*^  Et  mentem  Venus  ipsa  dedit,  quo  tempore  Olanci 
Potniades  malls  membra  absumpsere  quadrigss. 

Virg.  Georg.  III.  267. 

^  Hapiifii  AlpKfiQ  viifAar*  'Ifffitivov  9*  ^Stap.       Surip.  Bacek.  5. 

**  Malta  Dhrcseum  levat  aura  cycnum, 
Tendit,  Antoni,  quoties  in  altos 
Nubium  tractus.  Har.  Carm.  lY.  li.  25. 

**  *0y YiyoTov  0*,  Up6v  Jloei^ifioVj  dyXabv  aXao^. 

Horn,  IL  B.  606. 


Tr)p  Sk  fCLQ,  'OyxilffT^v  OlKtUtV 
Kal  yk^vpav  vovrMa 
Up^  KopMou  Titxitifv,'^  Pind.  Ittkm,  IV.  32. 
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and  the  little  met  lapis,  bbA  ofx  the  two  other  sides  by  the 
Myrtoan  Sea ;  to  the  N.  it  touched  on  Boeotia,  and  to  the  W. 
on  Megaris :  it  comprehended,  including  the  Island  of  Salamis, 
about  700  square  miles,  bemg  considerably  less  than  the 
average  of  the  English  counties. 

13.  Attica  is  iaii  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Attliis,  a  daughter  of  Cranaas, 
one  of  its  earliest  kiogs,  or  from  'Acri)  littu$,  owing  to  its  mcarUv^ie  situation ; 
but  its  earlier  appellations  were  Mopsopia^,  from  the  hero  Mopsopus^  and  Cccro- 
pia^'',  from  its  king  Cecrops.  The  liistory  of  tlie  Athenians  extended  to  snch  remote 
antiquity,  that  they  vainly  boasted  they  lud  sprung  from  the  earth,  the  universal 
parent  of  all  things^ :  hence  they  sometimes  wore  golden  grasshoppers  in  their 
hair,  as  badges  of  honour,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  people  of  later  origin  and 
less  noble  extraction,  becanse  these  insects  were  supposed  to  be  born  of  the 
soil*.  The  Pelasgi,  who  settled  in  Attica,  were  originally  called  Cranai ;  the 
name  of  Cecropidee,  which  they  afterwards  .assumed,  was  from  Cecrops,  who  col- 
lected them  together  by  way  of  protection  from  the  Aones,  Cares,  and  other  tribes, 
and  built  tlie  city  of  Athens :  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Erechtheus^  that  they  obtained 
the  name  by  which  history  now  knows  them.  They  are  sometimes  called  lonians  **, 
from  Ion,  the  grandson  of  Hellen,  as  it  was  pretended,  but  really  from  Javan,  the 
son  of  Japhet ;  this  appellation,  however,  is  more  usually,  and  more  properly  applied 
to  the  great  Hellenic  fcmiily,  of  which  lliey  formed  only  a  part  They  were  at  first 
governed  by  kings,  and  subsequently  by  magistrates  called  Archons,  whose  power 
was  at  first  perpetual,  then  decennial,  and  lastly  annual.  At  the  end  of  the  Paiopon- 
nesian  war,  when  Athens  was  totally  ruined,  they  were  oppressed  by  Thirty  Tyrants, 
upheld  by  Sparta,  and  laboured  for  a  time  under  the  weight  of  this  deg^radation ; 
but  in  the  age  of  Philip  they  recovered  their  ancient  spirit,  and  boldly  opposed  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  Macedonian.  Their  short-lived  efforts,  not  seconded  by  the 
assistance  of  the  other  states,  were  of  little  service  to  the  general  interest  of  Greece, 
and  after  submitting  to  the  successors  of  Alexander,  they  fell  at  last  into  tlie  hands 
of  tlie  Romans,  b.c.  86.  The  whole  of  Attica  had  been  divided  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Cecrops  into  four  ^vXal  or  tribes^  which  were  afterwards  increased  to  ten, 
and  latterly  to  twelve,  each  bebig  called  after  some  Athenian  hero,  and  having  its 
separate  chief;  these  were  again  subdivided  into  drifioi  or  bormight,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

14.  At  the  Western  extremity  of  Attica,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Saronic  Gulf,  stood  Eleusis**  Zefsina,  the  scene  of  the 

«<  Barbara  Mopsopios  terrebant  agmina  muros. 

Ovul.Afof.yi.  423. 

^  Ibis  Cecropios  portus : Id.  Heroid.  X.  125. 

KKtivdQ  *KOiivaQ  our  ifeucaKTOv  ykvog^—  JBurip,  Zon.689. 

^  —  XP^*^^  TtTriywv  Ipipou  icpitf/S^Xoy  dyaiovfiiffoi  rtHv  Iv  ry  Kt^aXy 
Tpixdiv '  Tkueyd,  I.  6. 

Ergo  omnis  caro  residebat  cura  capillo : 
A  urea  sollemni  comtum  quoqne  fibula  rita 
Mopsopio  tereti  nectebat  dente  cicadce.  Virg,  Cir.  126. 

**  Ot  d*  ap*  'A^rivag  {2;^ov  IvKTifiivov  VToXU^pov, 

Arjfiov  'Kpfx^jjoc, Horn.  H*  B.  546. 

*'  'Kv^a  Si  BoKarol,  Kai  ^JaovEQ  tXKixtruvtQ.  Id.  N.  685. 

*'  Upiv  y*  8r€  ^j)  KiXioio  ^at^povog  'tKiTO  dutfia, 
"Og  TOT*  'EXtv&ivos  Ovoicffpis  Koipavog  i/fy. 

Id.  Hymn,  Cer,  96. 
Tempore,  quo  nobis  inita  est  Cerealis  Eleusis, — 

Ovid.  Heroid.  IV.  67. 
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Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  Greece;  they  were  sacred  to  Ceres,  hence  called 
Eleuaina  Mater,  and  to  Proserpine ;  and  were  so  religiously 
observed,  that  if  any  one  revealed  their  secrets  he  was  pub- 
licly put  to  death  ^.  They  were  celebrated  by  the  Athenians 
every  fifth  year,  and  lasted  for  nine  days ;  their  origin  is 
ascnbed  to  Eumolpus,  B.C.  1356,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
continued  for  1800  yea^,  when  they  were  at  last  abolished 
by  Theodosius  the  Great.  They  were  introduced  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  were  observed  with  the  same 
ceremonies,  though  perhaps  with  more  freedom  and  Ucentious- 
ness.  Eleusis  is  stated  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  son 
of  Mercury,  or,  as  others  say,  from  the  Greek  word  eXevtrig 
adventuSy  owing  to  Ceres  having  resided  there  for  some  time 
after  she  had  left  Enna  in  Sicily  in  search  of  her  daughter 
Proserpine.  Within  the  temple  was  a  colossal  statue  of 
Ceres,  the  bust  of  which  was  removed  to  Cambridge  by 
D'.  Clarke  in  1802;  the  building  itself  was  burnt  by  the 
Persian  army  when  they  invaded  Attica,  but  it  was  restored 
under  Pericles.  It  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cephissus 
Eleusinius,  close  to  which,  at  a  spot  called  Erineus,  Pluto  is 
said  to  have  descended  into  the  earth  when  carrying  off  Pro- 
serpine. The  road  between  Eleusis  and  Athens  was  called 
the  Sacred  Way. 

16.  Next  follows  the  Thriaslns  Campus,  so  called  from  the  demus  Thria,  remark- 
able EB  the  binth-place  of  the  phllosoplier  Crates ;  it  was  very  fruitful,  and  in  a  part 
of  Ity  called  Rarius  Campus^,  Ceres  is  said  to  have  first  sown  corn:  the  Greeks, 
prior  to  this,  are  reported  to  have  fed  upon  acorns  and  water".  Near  Thria  were 
some  small  salt  streams,  which  were  supposed  to  come  from  the  Euripus  of Chalcis ; 
they  were  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  none  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to 
fish  in  them.  Farther  Eastward  was  Amphiale  Pr.,  off  which  were  the  Pharmacusse 
lae.  Kira,  in  the  largest  of  which  Circe  was  bniied ;  near  them  Julius  CoBsar,  when 
a  young  man,  was  taken  by  pirates.  This  promontory  is  the  Western  extremity  of 
Mount  .£galeaa  Scarmagga,  f^m  the  summit  of  which  Xerxes  beheld  the  battle  of 
£kUamis^;  it  is  connected  with  another  mountain  called  Corydallus,  the  haunt 


^  Horace  has  recorded  his  execiation  of  the  man,  who  should  have  violated 
the  sacredness  of  these  mysteries : 

■  Yetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacmm  , 

Vulg&rit  arconae^  sub  iisdem 
8lt  trabibus,  fragUemqne  mecum 
Solvat  phaselum.  Camu  III.  ii.  26. 

**  *Bc  9*  &pa  'P&piov  Uf,  ^tpkafiiov  ovOap  Apovpric 
Tit  TTpiv,  drdp  rdn  y'  ovrt  ^e plff/Jiov,  kXXd  fKtiXov 
*E<rr^cci  fcavd^vWop.  Horn,  Hymn.  Cer.  460. 

^  Liber  et  alma  Ceres;  vestro  si  mnnere  tellus 
Chaoniam  pingui  glandcm  mutavlt  ariRta, 
Poculaque  inventis  Aclieloia  miscuit  uvis : —     Virg.  Georg.  1. 7. 
«•  Herod.  VIII.  90.— iEschyl.  Pers.  472. 

Dives  et  ^galeos  nemorum.  Stat.  T/ieb.  XII.  030. 
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of  the  robber  Proemstes.  Beyond  this  is  Phoron  KlephtOf  one  of  the  Athenian 
harbours ;  still  further  are  the  three  more  Important  ones  PlnBus,  Munychla,  and 
Phalerum,  into  the  first  of  which  mns  the  Cephissus  Atticns  Megdlo  Potamo, 
on  the  crossing  of  which  certain  jokes  were  practised  upon  travellers  during  the 
celebration  of  tlie  Elensinian  mysteries. 

16.  O^^site  Eleusis  and  the  Pireeus  P^^^.  was  the  island  of 
Salamis  Caulouri,  the  birth-place  of  Ajax,  Teucer,  and  Solon 
the  lawgiver '^^ ;  it  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a 
daughter  of  the  Asopus,  whom  Neptune  carried  hither,  and 
it  was  colonized  by  the  ^acidee  before  the  siege  of  Troy.   The 

Sssession  of  the  island  was  disputed  by  the  Athenians  and 
egareans,  each  party  interpolating  the  poems  of  Homer  to 
prove  their  right  ^®;  it  was,  however,  finally  seized  by  the  former 
people  under  Pisistratus,  and  was  thenceforward  always  sub- 
ject to  them.  It  was  here  that  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  was 
so  gloriously  defeated  by  that  of  the  Athenians,  commanded 
by  Themistocles,  b.  c.  480.  In  commemoration  of  this  splendid 
victory,  a  trophy  was  erected  on  Cynosura  Pr.,  opposite  the 
Piraeus,  the  place  which  the  oracle  had  foretold  to  the  Athenians 
should  be  tne  scene  of  the  defeat  of  their  enemies  **.  The 
Pirseus^  was  the  largest  and  Northernmost  of  the  three 
Athenian  harbours,  and  was  not  used  till  the  time  of  Themis- 
tocles; it  is  now  called  Port  Drako,  or  Leone,  having  obtained 
the  latter  name  from  a  colossal  lion  of  white  marble  which  once 
stood  there,  but  was  removed  by  the  Venetians  in  1687.  The 
port  of  Munychia^*  Stratioki  was  so  called  from  Munychus, 
an  Orchomenian,  who  having  been  expelled  from  Boeotia, 
settled  at  Athens,  and  here  built  a  temple  to  Diana,  in  whose 
honour  he  also  instituted  festivals  called  Munychia ;  it  was 

^  *0  rXeivd  'SaXafil^y  <rv  fisv  wov 
Nauic  dXi^rXaycroc,  Maifiuiv, 
liaetv  vepi^avroQ  dtl'  Soph,  4;. 60S. 

Tlie  island,  from  having  given  birth  to  Ajax,  is  called  by  .Sschylns  v^ffog 
Aiavros,  Pers.  374. 002. 

Hence,  likewise,  Teucer  was  sumamed  "Salaminius:"  Hor.  Carm.  I.xv.28. 
This  hero,  having  been  banished  by  his  fieitherTelsmon,  because  he  retamed  home 
without  having  revenged  the  death  of  his  brother  Ajax,  subsequently  established 
himself  in  Cyprus,  where  he  built  a  city  which  he  called  after  his  native  island. 

*®  AiaQ  6*  U  SoXamvoc  aytv  duoKaUtita  vrjag, 
^Tfjai  d'  dyctfv,  iv*  *A^riva'nav  loravro  ^aXayyig. 

Horn,  II.  B.  557  (the  latter  line  was  said  to  have  been 
inserted  by  Solon). 
Strab.  IX.  p.  894.^Plut  Solon. 
«»  Herod.  VIII.  50.  83.— Pausan.  Attic.  30. 

^  Inde  ubi  Pirsei  capient  mea  litora  portns 

Scandam  ego  Thcsese  brachia  longa  viae.    Propert,  III .  xx.  S3. 

*>  Hinc  se  sustulerat  paribus  caducifer  alis : 
Munychiosque  volans  agros^  gratamqne  Minervw 
Dcspectabat  humum,-*  Ovid,  Met,  II.  709l 
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a  secure  and  most  important  position,  being  particularly 
guarded  when  any  attack  was  expected  on  the  side  of  the  sea. 
Phalerum  Pkanari,  was  the  most  ancient,  and  the  Southern- 
most of  the  Athenian  harbours,  but  it  lost  all  its  importance 
on  the  building  of  the  Piraeus ;  from  it  Menestheus  is  said  to 
have  sailed  for  Troy,  and  Theseus  for  Crete. 

1 7.  The  whole  of  the  PineiiB  was  once  adorned  with  magnificent  edifices.  On  its 
edge,  in  tlie  shape  of  an  altar,  was  the  tomb  of  Themistodes,  whose  remains,  when 
the  Athenians  had  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  him,  were  conveyed  hither 
from  Magnesia  by  his  friends.  The  port  itsdf  was  subdiyided  into  the  three  lesser 
havens  of  Cantibams,  Aphrodislum,  and  Zea :  Uie  first  was  appropriated  to  dock- 
yards (many  of  which  were  covered)  for  the  construction  and  repairs  of  ships  of  war; 
the  last  or  outermost  was  so  called  from  the  grain  which  the  Athenians  imported 
from  the  Hellespont  and  elsewhere,  depositing  it  hi  storehouses  erected  there  for  that 
purpose.  Both  Munychia  and  Phalerum  had  many  beautiful  and  important  buildings 
on  their  shores ;  at  tlie  latter  were  the  altars  sacred  to  the  Unknown  God,  alluded  to 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  ^.  Phalerum  was  noted  for  an  abundance  of  the  little  fish  called 
Aphys,  so  oflen  mentioned  by  the  comic  writers  of  Greece.  These  three  ports  were 
surrounded  by  walls,  which,  attaching  themselves  to  Athens  by  means  of  the  Longl 
Muri,  thus  formed  one  great  city,  enclosed  within  a  vast  peribolus  of  massive  for- 
tifications; the  whole  of  this  drcnmierence  amounted  to  174  stadia  (17  \  miles)  of 
which  43  must  be  allotted  to  the  metropolis  itself,  and  75  to  the  two  long  walls 
taken  together.  These  fortifications  were  first  commenced  by  Themistocles,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war;  they  were  continued  by  Cimon,  but  were  completed 
by  Pericles.  The  Long  Walls  are  sometimes  termed  the  Legs  ((tkcXq),  and  by 
Latin  writers  the  Amu  (brachia)  of  the  Pirsus ;  the  Northern  one  was  known  as  the 
Piraic,  the  Southern  as  the  Phaleric  wall :  they  were  60  feet  high,  and  broad  enough 
for  two  waggons  to  pass.  The  towers,  which  were  raised  on  them  as  a  defence,  were 
turned  into  dwelling-houses  as  the  population  of  Athens  graduaUy  increased. 

18.  The  city  of  Athens  Atini,  or  Athens,  called  Astu  by 
way  of  eminence®*,  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  1656  years  b.  c, 
and  received  its  name  from  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Neith, 
introduced  by  him  from  Egypt,  and  who  was  afteiwards  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Athena,  or  Minerva" ;  it  was  also  called 
Cecropia**,  from  its  founder.  The  town  was  at  first  small, 
being  confined,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Theseus,  to  the  Acro{)olis 
and  the  Hill  of  Mars ;  it  gradually  increased,  both  in  dimensions 
and  splendour,  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  when  it  attained  the 
summit  of  its  beauty  and  prosperity;  its  extent  then  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome  within  the  walls  of  SerVius,  its 
population  amounting  to  about  120,000  souls. 


«  Acts,  xviL  23.  «3  Com.  Nep.  Themist.  IV.  2. 

^  CecropiA  Pallas  scopnlnm  Havortis  in  arce 
Pinglt,  et  antiquam  de  terns  nomine  litem.     Ovid,  Met.  VI.  70. 

Palladias  ineo  non  cognoscendus  Athenas  * —  Id.  VII.  723. 

^  In  foribus,  letum  Androgeo :  turn  pendere  pcenas 
CecropidoB  jussi  (miserum!)  septena  quotannis 
Corpora  natorum :  stat  ductis  sortibus  uma.     Virg.  JEn,  YI.  20. 

In  aUusion  to  the  tax  of  seven  young  men  and  as  many  virgins,  which  the  Athe- 
nians bound  themselves  to  pay  every  seventh  year  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  for 
having  murdered  his  son  Ajidiogeos. 
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19.  No  single  city  in  the  world  can  boast  of  having  produced,  in  snch  a  ^H 
space  of  time,  so  many  illustrious  men,  equally  celebrated  for  their  humanity,  their 
learning,  their  ingenuity^,  and  their  military  abilities;  and  however  much  the 
Romans  might  affect  to  despise  the  fiiUen  Athenians  in  the  afliurB  of  war,  they 
derived  from  them  nearly  all  the  polish  which  they  could  ever  display,  and  whidi 
they  in  their  turn  had  the  opportunity  of  extending  over  the  whole  of  their  conquered 
world.  The  Athenians  have  been  admired  in  all  ages  for  their  love  of  liberty ;  but 
this  was  united  with  suoh  a  snspieioua  jealousy  of  their  fkncied  rights,  that  ptiUic 
favour  among  them  was  attended  with  considerable  danger ;  and  there  are  but  few 
instances  where  the  man,  who  had  foaght  their  battles,  and  exposed  his  life  in 
defence  of  their  country,  did  not  fall  a  victim  to  their  frenzied  and  merciless  per- 
secution. It  has  been  said  by  Plutarch,  that  the  good  men,  which  Athens  pro- 
duced, were  the  wisest  and  most  equitable  in  the  world,  but  that  its  bad  citizens 
were  never  surpassed  for  their  cruelty,  perfidy,  or  impiety,  in  any  age  or  country. 

20.  Athens  appears  to  have  had  nine  principal  gates.  In  the  Western  part  of 
the  city  was  the  Pompeum,  so  called  from  the  sacred  veueU  (vofx^cla)  used  in 
certain  processions ;  it  contained,  amongst  other  things,  a  statue  of  Socrates  and 
Lysippus,  and  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Ceramlcus.  The  Ceramicus,  which 
was  the  North  Western  part  of  the  city,  and  extended  beyond  the  walls,  possessed 
considerable  importance ;  its  name  is  variously  derived  from  the  word  Kipafiog^ 
owing  to  the  number  of  its  potteries,  or  from  the  hero  Ceramus.  In  it  were  the 
Stoa  Basileios,  where  the  archon  BasQeus  held  his  court ;  the  Metroum,  conse- 
crated to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  where  the  archives  of  the  state  were  deposited ; 
the  senate-house  (J^ovXivriipiov)  of  the  Five  Hundred,  or  national  council;  and 
the  Tholus,  where  the  Prytanes  held  their  sacrifices  and  feasts :  above  the  last 
were  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  or  heroes  who  gave  name  to  the  Athenian  tribes. 
All  these  were  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Old  Agora,  round  which  the  knights 
used  to  ride  on  horseback,  paying  homage  to  each  statue  and  temple  as  they 
passed.  On  its  Eastern  side  was  the  Stoa  Poecile,  so  called  from  the  variety/  of 
paintings  it  contained ;  it  was  here  that  Zeno  first  opened  his  School,  thence  snr- 
uamcd  Uie  Stoic,  and  the  Thirty  Tyrants  arc  said  to  have  brutally  destroyed  more 
than  1,500  citizens:  hard  by  was  the  Lcocorium,  or  monument  in  honour  of  the 
daughters  of  Leos,  who  sacrificed  themselves  for  Aeir  country  during  the  great 
plague  of  Athens,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war.  The  Agora  was 
divided  into  sections,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  names  of  the  several 
articles  sold  there,  such  as  slaves,  provisions,  apparel,  &c.  &c.  But  when  the  Old 
Agora  had  been  defiled  by  the  massacre  of  Sylla,  and  its  bnildings  began  to  fall 
into  decay,  it  was  removed  farther  Eastward,  to  a  spot  formerly  belonging  to  the 
detnus  Erctria,  and  was  tlien  known  as  the  New  Agora :  in  it  were  an  altar  of  Pity, 
worshipped  by  the  Athenians  alone,  and  the  magnificent  Gymnasium  of  Hadrian, 
embellished  with  190  columnsof  Phrygian  marble,  aswell  as  with  walls  and  porCiooes 
of  the  same  material,  and  containhig  an  extensive  library.  To  the  Westward  of  this 
were  the  Gymnasium  Ptolcmaeum,  so  called  from  its  founder,  the  son  of  Juba  the 
Libyan ;  and  the  celebrated  temple  of  Theseus,  held  by  the  Athenians  in  the  highest 
veneration,  and  considered  as  an  inviolable  sanctuary;  it  was  erected  alter  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  when  Cimon  was  sent  to  Seyms  to  convey  the  remains  of  the  hero 
thence  to  Athens,  where  they  were  received  with  great  pomp,  games  and  festivals 
being  celebrated  in  his  honour.  Passing  the  ancient  Anaceum,  or  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Acropolis,  we  come  to  the  Prytancum,  where  the 
written  laws  of  Solon  were  deposited,  and  where  such  citizens  as  had  rendered 
essential  service  to  their  country,  were  entertahied  at  the  public  expense ;  amongst 
other  statues  here  were  those  of  Vesta  (before  which  a  lamp  was  kept  constantly 
burning),  of  Miltiades,  and  Themlstocles :  a  little  farther  in  this  direction  was  a 
temple  of  Serapis,  whom  Ptolemy  had  introduced  among  tlie  Athenian  deities. 

21.  The  South  Eastern  part  of  the  city  contained  many  buildings  erected  by 
Hadrian,  and  was  thence  called  in  a  later  age  Hadrianopolis.  Here  was  the  Olynn 
pieum,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Athens,  said  to  have  been 
originally  founded  by  Deucalion.    A  more  magnificent  building  was  afterwards 

^  A<i(jecere  bona  pavld  plus  artis  Athens : 
Scilicet  ut  possem  curvo  dignoseere  reetom, 
Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  venun.  Har,  Epist,  II.  iL  43. 
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commenced  on  its  site  by  Pisistratus,  and  continued  by  some  of  his  successors^  till 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  who  removed  the  columns  which  had  been  prepared 
for  this  temple  to  Rome,  where  he  caused  them  to  be  erected  in  that  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
liniis :  Augustus,  in  alUance  with  several  other  kings,  undertook  to  finish  the  build- 
ing, but  this  was  not  effected  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  was  present  at  its  dedica- 
tion. The  whole  perlbolus  of  the  temple  was  crowned  with  statues  of  Hadrian, 
each  Grecian  city  having  supplied  one,  that  of  the  Athenians  being  a  remarkable 
Colossus :  here  also  were  several  antiquities,  such  as  the  temple  of  Saturn  and  Rhea, 
the  temenus  of  Olympia,  and  the  cluusm  through  which  the  waters  of  Deucalion's 
flood  were  iabled  to  have  disappeared;  the  tomb  of  this  hero  was  not  far  hence. 
The  street  leadl^  from  the  New  Agora,  round  the  Southern  end  of  the  Acropolis, 
was  called  Via  Tripodumi  from  its  being  lined  with  small  temples,  where  prize 
Tripods  were  usually  deposited ;  of  this  description  was  the  beantlfiil  little  Cho- 
ragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  Here 
were  the  Lenenm,  a  most  ancient  sanctuary  of  Bacchus,  bordering  on  a  part  of  the 
city  called  Limnee ;  and  the  celebrated  Dionyslac  theatre,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ill  the  woild ;  it  contained  many  statues  of  tragic  and  comic  poets,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  JSschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  if  cnander, 
and  in  it  tiie  dramatic  contests  were  decided.  Not  far  hence  was  the  Odeum  of 
Pericles,  for  the  performance  of  musical  compositions,  constructed  in  imitation  of 
the  tent  of  Xerxes;  it  was  set  on  fire  by  Aristion,  general  of  Mlthridates,  who 
defended  Athens  against  SyUa,  but  it  was  subsequently  restored. 

32.  The  Acropolis,  or  Cecropia,  was  situated  on  an  elevated  rock  terminatmg  in 
abrupt  precipices  on  every  side  except  towards  the  West,  where  alone  it  was  acces- 
sible; hete  stood  its  magnificent  Propylsea,  erected  by  Pericles,  which  though  in- 
tended only  as  an  approach  to  the  Parthenon,  rivalled  that  edifice  in  beauty  and 
dimensions,  and  were  as  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  security  and  defence,  as 
for  that  of  ornament.  The  Parthenon  itself,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  Acropolis,  fhr  elevated  above  the  Propylsea  and  surrounding  edifices ; 
it  occupied  the  site  of  an  older  temple,  called  Hecatompedon,  dedicated  also  to 
Minorvay  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Persian  invasion.  It  surpassed  all  other 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  beauty  and  grandeur,  being  constructed  entirely  (as  were  the 
Propylflsa  also)  of  Pentelic  marble ;  its  total  height  was  65  feet,  its  length  228, 
and  its  breadth  102,  and  it  was  enriched  within  and  without  with  matchless  works 
of  art  by  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece.  The  statue  of  Minerva  was  erect,  and  clothed 
in  a  robe  rea6hing  to  the  feet;  it  was  26  cubits  high,  and  executed  in  ivory  and 
gold  by  Phidias,  who  had  so  constructed  it,  that  the  gold,  with  which  it  was  en- 
crusted, might  be  removed  at  pleasure.  On  the  Northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  stood 
the  Erechtheum,  or  Temple  of  Erechtheus,  a  building  of  great  antiquity ;  in  it  were 
the  olive  tree,  and  the  well  of  salt  water,  produced  by  Mhierva  and  Neptune  in  their 
contest  for  Attica,  as  well  as  a  silver  lamp  which  vras  never  extingpiished.  Close  by 
were  the  Temple  of  Mmerva  Polias,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city;  the  Pandrosium, 
or  chapel  sacrad  to  Pandrosus ;  and  the  Cecropiom,  where  Cecrops  was  said  to  have 
been  buried.  The  whole  of  the  Acropolis  was  surrounded  by  walls  raised  on  the 
rock ;  the  Northern,  or  most  ancient  part  of  them,  was  constructed  by  the  Pelasgi 
whilst  they  resided  at  Athens,  and  was  hence  called  Pelasgicum ;  the  Southern  wall 
was  built  by  Cimon,  from  whom  it  received  its  name  Cimonium.  The  rocks  on 
the  North  Western  side  were  named  Macrae  Petrae,  and  amongst  tliem  was  a  grotto 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  Pan.  A  little  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Acropolis,  rises  the  Areo- 
pagus %  or  Hill  of  Mars^,  so  called  because  Mars  was  the  first  person  tried  there, 

^ 'Herat  dk  jcai  rb  Xoiirbv  A/yccy  arparf 
'All  BiKaffrCav  rovro  fiovkivrripov 
ndyov  S*  "Aptiov  TovS',  'Xaatovatv  %^pav 
2ici|vac  ff^  or*  iiKBov  6if <t£u>£  icard  fBSvov 
XvparffXaToveatf  Kai  iroXiy  vtoTrroXiv, 
TrivS*  ifilfixvpyop  AvTtirvpyw<rav  troTi' 
'Apet  9*  tOvoVf  IvQiv  Itrr  IvuvVfLog 
ntrpa,  rayoe  r*  'AptioQ —  JBichyh  Sumen,  680. 

•«  This  hill  is  rendered  very  interesting  from  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  Paul^ 
who  from  it  addrcMed  the  men  of  Athens,  in  that  beautiful  discourse,  recorded 
AcU,  xvii.  22. 
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for  the  murder  of  Halirrhoihius,  the  son  of  Neptune ;  it  was  an  open  space,  with 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Minerva  Area,  and  two  rude  scats  of  stone  for  the  defendant 
and  his  accuser.  Tlie  number  of  Areopagites  was  from  thirty  to  fifty;  they  were 
chosen  from  among  the  most  wortliy  and  religious  of  the  Athenians,  and  fixim  such 
Archons,  or  ehirf  magittratet,  as  had  discharged  their  duty  with  care  and  fiuthfol- 
ness.  Tlieir  jurisdiction  appears  to  have  been  partly  of  a  judicial,  and  partly  of 
a  censorial  nature,  and  their  authority  exceeded  in  some  cases  even  that  of  the 
popular  assembly.  They  took  cog^zance  of  murder,  impiety,  immoral  behavioar, 
and  idleness,  which  they  deemed  the  cause  of  all  vice ;  they  watched  over  the  due 
execution  of  the  laws ;  had  the  management  of  the  public  treasury,  and  the  liberty 
of  rewarding  the  virtuous ;  and  by  their  authority  all  parents  were  compelled  to 
educate  their  children,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  condition  in  society.  They 
heard  causes  and  passed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might  not  be  prepoeaessed 
by  seeing  either  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  hence  their  decisions  were  just  and  impair 
tial,  and  were  always  deemed  inviolable.  But  their  consequence  and  power  bq$an 
to  lessen  shortly  after  they  refused  to  admit  Pericles  amongst  them,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  morals  of  tlie  Athenians  became  gradually  corrupted,  the  Aie^- 
gites  ceased  to  be  conspicuous  for  their  virtue  and  justice. 

23.  The  range  of  hills,  which  skirto  the  Western  part  of  the  city,  was  called 
Lycabettus® :  on  it,  and  close  against  the  walk,  was  the  Pnyx,  or  usual  place  of 
assembly  for  the  people,  especially  during  elections.  To  the  S.  of  Lyeabettns  was 
another  elevation,  caUed  Museum,  firom  &e  poet  Mussus,  who  was  intenred  there ; 
between  the  two,  and  out  of  the  city,  was  the  quarter  called  Coele,  appropriated  to 
sepulchres.  Hereabouts  lay  the  populous  and  well  frequented  quarter  of  Melite, 
in  which  were  the  houses  of  Themistocles  and  Phodon :  the  district  of  Colyttns, 
the  children  of  which  were  said  to  be  veiy  precocious  in  their  speech,  appears  to 
have  been  Eastward  of  the  Acropolis ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Pfaito  and  Timon, 
and  the  residence  of  the  orator  .Sschines  for  46  years.  Athens  was  principally 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Ilissns?^,  all  the  springs  being  too  brackish  fbr  that 
purpose,  with  the  exception  of  the  fountain  Callirrhoe,  or  ^ncacrunos,  which  was 
situated  close  to  the  river ;  near  it  was  an  Odeum,  adorned  with  various  statues 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  of  Philip,  of  Alexander,  Sec, 

24.  Beyond  the  city  walls,  in  the  same  vicmity,  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Ilissus,  was  the  Bleusinium,  or  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  where  the  lesser 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated.  Near  it,  and  on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ilissus,  was  the  Stadium,  erected  for  the  performance  of  games  during  the 
Panathenaic  festival,  by  Lycuigns,  the  son  of  Lycophron ;  it  was  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre, the  seats  of  which  were  covered  with  Pentelic  marble.  T%e  Lyceum  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  the  city;  it 
was  a  sacred  enclosure  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  ornamented  with  fountains,  plan- 
tations, and  buildings ;  it  was  the  usuial  place  of  resort  for  the  A tlienian. youths, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  military  pursuits,  as  well  as  for  philosophers,  and  such 
as  addicted  themselves  to  study;  it  was  the  favourite  walk  of  Aristotle  and  his 
followers,  who  thence  obtained  the  name  of  Peripatetics.  Farther  to  the  North 
Eastward  was  the  Cynosarges,  possessing  groves  and  a  gymnasium,  where  the  Cynic 
philosophers  established  tlieir  school ;  it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Anchesmus  M. 
now  called  St,  George,  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  a  statue  of  Jupiter. 

25.  Passing  round  to  the  North  Western  extremity  of  the  city,  we  arrive  at  the 
Ceramicus  Exterior,  where  the  games,  called  Lampadephoria,  were  celebrated ; 


•  — — ^—  et  pingni  melior  Lycabessus  olivn. 

Stat.  Theb.  XII.  631. 

^^  Socr. — Aevp'  IxTpairofuvoi  KarA  rbv  'l\i<T<r6v  Iwfup  itra  Sirov  av  i6^y 

iv  rjffvxig'  KaOi^tifTo/itBa, 

Phecdr. — Etc  Katphv,  at^  ioiKfv,  dvuvoStirog  wv  irvxov '  v^  ftiv  yap  Bi^ 

dti.   paarov  ovv  tf/iiv  Kard  rb  vBdriov  pptxoviri  rot'c  xd^ac 

livai,  Kai  oifK  ai}^2ci  aXXwc  rt  Kal  rrivBe  rrjv  upav  rod  crovc  rt 

Kal  TfiQ  Tj/itpag xapUvra  yovv  Kai  KaOapd  Kal  Sia^vii  rd 

ifSdrta  ^aivtrat,  Kai  tirtrrf^Ha  Kopatg  iraiKitv  Tap*  avrd. 

Plat.  PhfBdr,  p.  229. 
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the  road  between  it  and  the  Academy  was  lined,  on  each  side,  with  the  tombs  of 
some  of  tiic  most  famous  amongst  the  Athenians,  and  of  such  as  had  fallen  in 
battle;  here  were  interred  Pericles,  Phormio,  Thrasybulus,  Chabrias,  Conon,  Ti- 
motheos,  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  Ephialtes,  the  orator  Lycnifpis,  with  many  other  great 
and  wise  men.  At  the  extremity  of  these  tombs,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
gate  of  Athens  which  led  to  it,  were  the  celebrated  gardens  of  the  Academia,  so 
called  from  the  hero  Academos,  and  still  known  by  the  name  of  Akathymia ;  here 
Plato  possessed  a  small  house,  and  first  ox>encd  his  School  of  philosophy;  it  was 
adorned  with  groves,  walks,  and  fountains,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  beyond 
which  were  the  monument  of  Plato  and  the  tower  of  Timon.  A  little  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  Academy  was  the  Colonus  Hippius,  so  called  from  the  altar  erected  there 
to  the  Equestrian  Neptune,  and  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  play  of  Sophocles, 
bearing  the  title  of  GSdipus  Coloneus,  the  subject  of  whidi  was  derived  from  the 
last  adventures  of  (Edipus  ''K 

36.  Descending  the  Western  coast  of  Attica  from  the  Athenian  ports,  we  come 
to  Ck>lias  Pr.  C.  Tritpyrgoi^  against  which  the  wrecks  of  the  Persian  ships  were 
driven  after  the  battle  of  SaJamis ;  Alimus  8,  Koimat^  the  birth-place  of  Thucy- 
dides ;  JRxone  Trticofd,  said  to  be  as  notable  for  its  mullets,  as  its  inhabitants 
were  for  their  slander  and  calunmy ;  Zoster  Pr.  C,  Halikety  the  points  of  which 
were  mistaken  for  ships  by  Xerxes'  ileet,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  iEgilia,  so 
called  from  the  hero  /Egilus,  and  said  to  produce  the  finest  figs  in  Attica ;  and 
Anaphlystus  AnaphyiOj  a  town  and  harbour  of  some  note. 

27.  The  Southernmost  point  of  Attica  was  Sunium  Pr.'*, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  especially  sacred  to  Minerva, 
who  had  here  a  magnificent  temple,  the  ruined  columns  of 
which,  still  visible  on  its  summit,  have  furnished  the  modem 
name  of  C.  Colonna ;  here  Neptune  was  also  worshipped,  and 
regattas  were  held  during  the  minor  Panathenaic  festivals. 

28.  This  promontory  was  the  Southern  termination  of  the  range  of  hills  called 
Laureum,  or  Laurium,  Keratia,  so  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines ;  the  produce  of 
these  was  shared  among  the  Athenians,  but  at  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  and 
during  a  war  with  yEglna,  they  applied  it  to  the  construction  of  200  g^leys,  a 
measure  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  naval  ascendancy*  To  the  N.  E.  of 
Sunium,  and  opposite  the  ancient  town  of  Thoricos  Uterico,  was  the  island  Helena, 
or  Macris,  Macronitiy  called  formerly  Cranae,  whither  Paris  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried Helen  after  the  rape^':  others,  however,  refer  this  adventure  to  a  small  island 
in  the  Laconicus  Sinus.  On  the  Eastern  coast  of  Attica,  was  the  harbour  of 
Paiiormus  Port  Rapkti ;  at  the  end  of  which  stood  PrasisB  ProMO,  with  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  whither  the  Hyperborean  offerings  were  transmitted,  and  conveyed 
thence  to  Delos.  Above  these  lay  Brauron^^  Braona,  where  Iphigenia  first  landed 

^'  'EifivwoUf  KiVff  raadt  x*^P^S 
"Ikov  tA  KpoLTiara  yac  tiravXa, 

Tbv  dpytiTa  KoXwvov*  Soph,  (Ed,  Col^GBS. 

^'  *AXX*  oTi  Sovvtov  Ipbv  di^iK6nt6\  dicpov  'AOifvwv — 

Horn.  0(L  r.  278. 
Snnion  ezpositum,  Pirceaque  tuta  recessu 
Linquit,—  Ovid.  Fast.  IV.  503. 

TiPoifiav 
"Iv*  vXatv  ifriffTi  vovtov 
llpopKriiA*  dXiKXvffrov,  aKpaP 
'Yir6  vXdka  Sovvtov, 
Tdc  icpdc  Sirwc  xpoccc- 

woifi'  hv  '  AB&va^.  Soph.  Aji  1217* 

^  Horn.  IL  r.  445. 

7*  21  i*  Afi^l  ffifivdc,  'l^iyiviia,  tcXlpLOKa^ 
Bpavpwviai:  iii  Ttjcit  ieXy^ovx»v  ^cac. 

Burip,  JpK  Tour.  1428. 
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after  her  escape  from  Tauris  with  the  statue  of  Ditoa,  whieh  remained  here  till 
it  was  carried  off  by  Xerxes ;  Alee^^  Araphenides  JZapA^mi,  a  common  crossing- 
place  to  Eubcea,  witli  a  temple  to  Diana  'Tauropolus ;  and  M3rrrfainu8,  so  called 
from  the  number  of  fnyrttet  which  grew  there.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  Abe  Ara- 
phenides were  Gargettus  KrabatOf  the  birth-place  of  Bpieums }  and  PaUene  Pcda, 
sacred  to  Minerva,  hence  sometimes  called  Pallenis. 

29.  Beyond  these  was  the  small  district Tetrapolis  containing 
the  four  towns  Probalinthus^  Tricorithus,  CEnoe^  and  Marathon. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Marathon^®  Marathonay 
famed  for  the  brilliant  victory  which  the  Athenians  under 
Miltiades  gained  on  its  plains  over  the  Persian  army,  490 
years  B.C.  (01.  72.  3.),  in  commemoration  of  which  they  raised 
small  pillars  on  the  tombs  Of  such  of  their  countrymen  as  had 
fallen  m  the  battle  ^^ :  it  was  here  also  that  Theseus  was  said 
to  have  overcome  a  formidable  bull  which  ravaged  the  sur- 
rounding country'*.  The  adjacent  promontory  Cynosura  is 
now  C.  Marathona ;  a  little  above  it  was  Rhamnus  Evreo 
Castro,  so  called  from  the  plant  Rhamnus,  which  grew  there 
in  abundance;  it  was  much  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 
Nemesis,  hence  styled  Rhamnusia  Virgo '^,  in  whose  temple 
was  a  colossal  statue  of  Parian  marble.  To  the  S.  E.  of  Athens 
was  Hymettus  M.,  so  celebrated  for  its  firagrant  flowers  and 
excellent  honey^,  as  well  as  for  its  valuable  marble*' ;  on  its 

^*  Xteipoc  rig  icttv  *A.t^lBoq  irpdc  l<rx«Votc 

"Opoeiri,  ytirvtv  dapAdoc  Kflpv<rWac, 

*Up6Cf  'AXoc  viv  bit  fibs  bvoftdKtt  Xti&c ' 

*EvTavBa  rtv^as  vabvy  1dpv<rM  ppiract 

*EnAvvfiov  rifc  Tavpixfii Burip.  Iph,  T&ur.  1416. 

'•  "Qc  Apa  ^Mvfiffafr'  AirtPt)  yXavKGTriQ  'ABrivri 

tlSvTov  eir*  drpvyerov '  Xiirt  Si  'Sxipiv^  iparuvijv  • 

"ljc£ro  J*  Iq  f/lapaO&vay  Kal  ibpvayviav'AOffVfiv, — 

Bom.  Od.  H.  81. 
"  Herod.  VI.  102.— Ccfra.  Ifep.  Milt— Pansan.  Attic.  82. 

"^ Te,  maxlme  Theseu, 

Mirata  est  Marathon  Cretaei sanguine  tauri.  OvitLMet.VlL^^. 
7^  Saepe  in  letifero  belli  certamine  Mavors, 
Aut  rapidi  Tritonis  hera,  ant  Rhamnusia  virgo 
Armatas  hominnm  est  pnesens  hortata  catervas. 

CatulL  LXIV.  396. 
^  Est  prope  porpureos  colles  florentis  Uymetti 
Fons  sacer,  et  riridi  ccspite  mollis  humus. 
Silva  nemus  non  alta  facit :  t^t  arbutus  herbam : 
Ros  maris  et  lauri  nigraque  myrtus  olent. 

Quid,  de  Ar.Am.  III.  687. 
Ille  terrarum  mihi  prmter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet ;  ubi  non  Hymetto 

Mella  decedunt,—  Har.  Carm,  II.  tL  14. 

Hoc  tibi  Thesel  popnhitriz  misit  Hymettl 
Pallados  a  silvis  nobile  nectar  apis.  Mart.  XIII.  ep,  104. 

®^  Non  ebur,  neque  anreum 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar : 
Non  trabes  Hymettiaa 

Piemunt  colomnas  nltimft  reclsaa 
Africa. Xfar.  Carm.  11.  xviiL  3. 
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dummit  stood  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Hymettius,  and  the  altars  of 
Jupiter  Pluvius,  and  Apollo  Providus  :  it  is  now  called  Trello- 
vauni  (or  Monte  Matto,  an  absurd  corruption  of  the  old  name) 
the  Mad  Mountain^  and  it  forms  a  part  of  that  range  of  hills, 
which,  under  various  names,  extends  from  M*.  Parnes  to  the 
promontory  of  Snnium.  Phlya  Pkiliati,  the  birth-place  of 
Euripides,  was  a  little  to  the  S.  E.  of  Hymettus.  Between 
this  last  and  Marathon  was  Mount  Pentelicus  Pentele,  so 
famed  for  its  quarries  of  beautiful  marble;  on  its  summit, 
which  was  higher  than  Hymettus,  stood  a  statue  of  Minerva ; 
it  was  connected  with  the  range  of  Parnes  by  Brilessus  Mons, 
now  called  Turco  Vouni. 

30.  Here,  near  the  source  of  the  Attic  Cephisans,  and  on  Its  right  bank,  was 
Decelea  Tatoi,  a  town  of  great  importance,  owing  to  its  sitoation  on  the  road  to 
Euboea,  whence  the  Atheidans  derived  their  supplies;  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war^  the  Lacedeemonians  fortified  and  garrisoned  it,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades, 
and  thus  exposed  Athens  to  great  loss  and  inconvenience "*.  Lower  down  were 
Aphidnse,  where  Theseus  is  mid  to  have  secreted  Helen,  till  she  was  betrayed  by 
the  Deceleans ;  and  Achamee  ^  Fcrty  Saints,  the  largest  of  the  Attic  Demi,  and 
the  place  where  ivy  is  reported  to  have  been  first  discovered :  it  gave  name  to 
a  play  of  Aristophanes,  who  represents  the  inhabitants  as  charcoal-burners;  they 
were  a  brave,  though  at  the  same  time  a  rude  and  downish  people.  To  the  W.  of 
them,  at  the  foot  of  Fames,  was  the  fortress  of  Phils  Viglia  Cattro,  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  Thrasybulus'  first  exploit  when  rescuing  Athens  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  Tldrty  Tyrants*^ :  hard  by  were  the  fortresses  LIpsydrinm  and  Panacton, 
the  latter  of  wUeh  was  a  su^eet  of  dispute  between  the  Atibenians  and  Bceotlans, 
and  was  at  last  razed  to  the  ground,  on  a  solemn  agreement  that  neither  party 
should  occupy  the  site  again.  More  to  the  Westward,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Megaris,  were  (Enoe  Gyphto  Castro,  and  Eleuthcrse,  the  reputed  birth-place  of 
Bacchus.  They  were  both  once  under  the  Boeotians,  but  voluntarily  joined  the 
Athenians,  owing  to  their  hatred  of  the  former  people. 

31.  Mbgabis  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Kerata  Mons,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  ridge  of  Gerania,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  hills  of 
Cithceron.  To  the  N.  it  Ixmlered  on  Bceotia,  to  the  E.  on 
Attica,  and  to  the  S.  on  Corinthia ;  it  contained  200  square 
miles. 

32.  This  small  territory,  which  is  stated  to  have  obtahied  its  name  from  Mega* 
reus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  or  Neptune,  who  was  buried  there,  is  represented  as  an  ex- 
isting kingdom  at  a  very  early  period.  Pylas,  one  of  its  sovereigns,  abdicated 
his  crown  hi  fkvour  of  Pondion,  son  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  by  which  event 
Megaris  became  annezed  to  the  latter  state,  and  is  therefore  not  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  includes  its  inhabitants  under  the  general  title  of  lonians.  The 
government  of  Megaris  was,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  changed  to  a  republican 
form,  but  still  dependant  on  the  Athenians^  ftora  whom,  however,  It  was  wrested 
in  the  reign  of  their  last  king  Codrus,  by  a  Peloponnesian  force ;  and  a  colony 
havhig  been  established  there  by  the  Cknrinthuins  and  Messeniaus,  it  ceased  to  be 
considered  as  of  Ionian  origin,  assuming  the  language  and  political  institutions  of 

«  Thucyd.  VI.  91 ;  VII.  19.— Strab.  IX.  p.  39G. 

**  Qnseque  mdes  thyrsos  hederis  vestistis  Achamn. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  11. 4. 2.«Diodor.  Sic.  XLI.  415. 
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a  Dorian  reptiblic.  Some  time  after  tliis,  it  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Athens 
about  the  possession  of  Salamis,  which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  it  was  obliged 
to  resign  to  the  latter  power.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  the  times 
anterior  to  it,  it  was  exposed  to  the  intrigues  and  tumultuous  factions  engendered 
by  sucli  a  struggle,  but  yet  maintained  its  affected  independence  amidst  them  all. 
The  cause  of  this  was  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  jealous  rivalry  of  tlie  powerful 
nations  by  whom  it  was  surrounded ;  this  enabled  it,  as  Isocrates  has  said,  to 
retain  its  independence  and  to  live  in  peace,  though  possessing  but  an  insignificant 
force,  and  constantly  threatened  by  the  armies  of  Peloponnesus,  Athens,  and  Thebes. 

33.  The  chief  city  of  Megaris  was  M egara  Megaray  not  far 
from  tlie  shores  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  which  it  communi- 
cated by  means  of  its  port  Niseaa ;  it  possessed  considerable 
splendour,  and  was  defended  by  two  citadels  on  the  hills  above 
it,  the  walls  of  which  were  destroyed  by  Minos,  but  restored 
by  Alcathous,  thesonof  Pelops,with  the  assistance  of  Apollo. 
Its  importance  gradually  diminished  with  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  till  at  last,  in  the  days  of  Alaric,its  destruction 
was  completed.  It  was  equidistant  from  Athens  and  Corinth, 
and  was  the  only  Grecian  city  which  Hadrian  did  not  restore, 
in  conseauence  of  its  inhabitants  having  murdered  an  Athenian 
herald.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  Megaric  School  of  philosophy 
founded  by  Euclid,  a  disciple  of  bocrates,  who,  when  the 
Athenians  nad  forbidden  all  tne  inhabitants  of  Me^ra  on  pain 
of  death  to  enter  their  city,  disguised  himself  m  women's 
clothes  that  he  might  attend  the  lectures  of  his  master. 

34.  The  port  of  Nisiea,  now  called  The  tuselve  Churches,  was  united  to  Megara 
by  two  long  walls ;  it  was  sheltered  by  the  I.  of  Minoa,  and  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  its  founder  Nisus,  the  son  of  Pandion :  hence  the  Megareans  are 
sumamcd  Nisaei^,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  colonists  in  Sicily.  Farther 
Westward,  on  the  confines  of  Corinth,  was  the  narrow  and  dangerous  pass  of  the 
Scironides  Petrse  ^  Kaka  Seala,  the  haunt  of  the  robber  Sciron,  ontil  he  was  de- 
stroyed by  Theseus;  one  of  these  rocks  was  called  Moluris,  and  fipom  it  Ino  was 
said  to  have  cast  herself  and  her  cluld  into  the  sea,  when  pursued  by  Athamos. 
Gerania  M.  PtUeeavouni,  which  formed  the  Western  boundary  of  Megaris,  was 
high  and  difilcnlt  to  pass :  its  Northern  extremity  was  better  known  as  One! 
Montes  Makriplai.  The  Eastern  part  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  which  washed  the 
shores  of  BoBotia  and  Megaris,  was  called  Alcyonium  Mare,  and  is  now  known  as 
the  G.  of  Livadottro }  on  it  were  the  towns  iEgosthenro  Gennano,  and  Pegsa 
Alepoehoru 

**  Vuraloi  Mcyap^cff,  aptffrevovrcc  Igiruotgf 
'OXfiioi  oUeitiTi.  Theocr.  Idyl.  XII.  27. 


Xiyivq,  re  y^, 
4>a/tij,  Nt(rov  r'  iv  Kb^ta 
Tpig  ^i)  noXiv  rdvd*  tlxXuKtv 

2iyaX6v  dftaxaviav  cpy^  ^vymv.  PituL  Pyth»  IX.  160. 

*  Ov^*  cu  ^a\d<rrrfig  ffvvvofioi  SccipcuW^cc 
^rivovm  irsTpat,  rotg  KaKciig  fi*  ilvat  p<ipvv» 

JSurip,  Hipp,  979« 
Tutus  ad  Alcathoen  Lelegeia  moenia  limes 
Composito  Sdrone  patet :  sparsique  latronis 
Terra  negat  sedem,  sedem  negat  ossibus  undb : 
Quae  jactata  diu  fertur  durasse  vetnstas 
In  scopnlos.    Scopulis  nomen  Scironis  iDheeret 

Ovid,  Met,  VII.  443. 
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35.  Peloponnesus 

(IltXcMroc  vntroo)  is  stated  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Pelops,  the  Phrygian ;  it  was  anciently  called  Apia®^  from 
Apis,  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  Pelasgia  from  the  Pelasgi.  Its 
shape  resembles  the  leaf  of  a  plane  tree^,  being  indented  by 
bays  on  all  sides ;  and  it  has  probably  derived  its  modem  name 
Moreaf  from  its  resemblance  also  to  the  young  mulberry  leaf. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  Cretan  Sea,  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  Myrtoan  Sea.  Its  greatest  breadth  and  length  are  the 
same,  being  about  120  miles,  and  it  contains  nearly  6.480 
square  miles,  or  1.120  less  than  Sicily.  The  Isthmus,  now 
called  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  separates  it  from  the 
main  land,  is  only  four  geographical,  or  six  modem  Greek, 
miles  broad,  owing^  to  which  last  circumstance  it  has  obtained  its 
modem  name  of  Hexamilion ;  a  navigable  canal  was  attempted 
to  be  cut  across  it  by  king  Demetrius,  Julius  Ceesar,  CaUgula, 
Nero,  and  others,  but  always  without  success.  The  Pelopon- 
nesus, like  the  rest  of  Greece,  was  originally  inhabited  by  the 
Leleges,  Caucone8,and  Pelasgi,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Arcadians,  became  gradually  intermixed  with  the  colonies, 
which  at  various  times  invaded  the  peninsula.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  left  by  Hercules  on  his  death  to  the  HeracUdae, 
who  made  several  attempts  to  ^ainpossession  of  it,  during  one 
of  which  Hyllus  was  killed  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia ; 
they  at  length,  with  the  assistance  of  some  Dorians,  succeeded, 
ana  shared  the  peninsula  among  them,  about  80  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  The  Peloponnesus  was  divided  into  six 
Drovinces,  viz.  Achaia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  ArgoUs,  Laconica,  and 
Messenia. 

36.  AcHAiA,  or  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  on  the  E.  by 
M^  Gerania  and  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  chain  of 
hills,  which  under  various  names  separated  it  from  the  rest  of 
Peloponnesus :  to  the  E.  it  touched  on  Mc^aris,  and  to  the  S. 
on  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  Argolis.  These  limits,  comprehending 
about  1.025  square  miles,  included  the  territories  ot  Corinthia, 

"  Ka2  fikv  roleiv  iy&  fuBofitKeov,  U  HvXov  i\Buv, 
Tfi\60tv  IK  'Aircifc  yai^c '  KaXiffavTO  ydp  aifToL 

ifom.//.A.370. 
AitTTJg  Sk  x^pac  'AiriaQ  ttHov  rdie 

UaXai  KtKXtirai  ^rbc  larpov  xdpiv,         JEaehyl,  Suppl.  275. 
<•  ___— ^  nikovos  S*  IttI  vrifroQ  6iri|^<i, 
jUSofuvii  wXaravoio  fivovpU^ovr*  irfriyX^. 

XHonyi.  Perieg.40S, 
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Sicyonia,  and  Phliasia,  which,  though,  strictly  speaking,  they 
formed  no  portion  of  Achaia,  may  yet  be  fairly  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  proyince,  jBrop^  their  early  admission  into  the  Achaean 
league,  ana  the  desperate  resolution  with  wliich  they  main- 
tained its  independence  to  the  last. 

87.  Achaia  if  said  to  have  been  first  called  fgialoB^  from  the  word  AlytakhQ 
littu$f  owing  to  its  maritime  sitnation ;  bat  on  its  earliest  inhabitants,  who  were 
Pelasgians,  being  joined  by  a  large  Ionian  colony  from  Attica,  its  name  was  lost  in 
that  of  Ionia.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  inhahitants  were  invaded  by  a  large  body 
of  AchflBans,  who  came  irom  ^Uboonla  under  the  conduct  of  Tisamenus,  the  son  of 
Orestes;  finding  themselves  then  unable  to  maintain  their  possessions,  they  arp 
stated  to  have  quitted  the  Peloponnesus,  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  tliey  founded  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia :  but  we  have  seen  above,  that  there  is 
some  doubt  about  the  truth  of  tlus  tradition :  the  Acho^ans  being  thus  left  masters  of 
tJie  country,  changed  its  name  to  that  by  which  it  is  now  known  in  history.  The 
famous  Achffian  league  was  first  set  on  foot  by  the  four  cities  Patne,  Dyme,  Phanp, 
and  Tritiea,  2S7  years  B.  c,  but  it  was  afterwards  joined  by  all  the  great  cities  of 
Achaia,as  weU  as  by  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  Arcadia,  ArgoUs,lAconi8,  Megaris,and 
several  other  states.  It  rose  to  such  a  formidable  height  under  the  splendid  virtues 
of  Aratus  and  Philopoemen,  as  to  draw  upon  it  the  envy  of  the  surrounding  conn- 
tries,  and  the  watchful  jealousy  oi  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  the  lalter  people, 
alter  the  conquest  of  Macedcmia,  commenced  a  series  of  insolent  and  unheard-of 
provocations,  which  had  the  intended  effect  of  exciting  the  AchsBans  to  war  against 
tiiem.  This  desperate  measure,  added  to  the  insult  with  which  they  treated  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  brought  down  upon  them  tlie  vengeance  ot  thebr  enemies ; 
who,  after  having  gained  several  successive  victories  over  them,  at  length  appeared 
before  Corinth,  when  this  lastholdof  their  tottering  republic  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  consul  Mumraius,  and  their  confederacy  dissolved,  after  having  lasted  more 
than  1 30  years.  From  this  period  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province  under  the  name  of  Achaiai  and  its  government  committed  to  a  prmtor, 
whose  court  was  held  at  Corinth. — By  Achaia  is  also  meant  that  portion  of  Oreece 
to  the  North  of  the  Isthmus,  which  is  sometimes  called  Hellas,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Thessaly,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  R.  AchcJouB. 

38.  CoRiNTHiA  was  separated  from  Sicyonia  by  the  R.  Ne- 
mea  or  Kutchukmadi^  famous  for  a  severe  battle  tought  on  its 
banks  between  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies,  against  the  Spar- 
tans. Its  metropolis  Corinthus  Corinthf  is  said  to  have  been  so 
called  from  Corinthus,  a  son  of  Pelops,  but  it  already  existed 
under  the  name  of  Ephyre,  Ipng  b^ore  th,e  siege  of  Troy  •• ;  it 
received  the  epithet  Bimaiis^^y  from  being  close  to  the  Corin- 
thian and  Saronic  Gulfs,  the  pre-eniinent  adv^LQtages  of  which 
situation  occasioned  it  to  be  considered  as  the  i:ey  of  the  Pelo- 


Horn,  J/.  B.  675. 

/({.Z.152. 
**  Laudabunt  alii  daram  Rhodon,  ant  Mitylenen, 
Aut  Ephesnm,  himarisve  Corinthi 

Moenia, JSTpr.  Camu  1. 7. 

llic  Epbyren  bbnarem : Ovid.  Beraid.  XI  1. 27. 

— I ubi  erat  tibi  regia  conjox, 

Qniqne  maris  gemini  distinct  Isthmos  aquas  ?  Id,  109. 
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ponnesus.  It  was  the  seat  of  opulence  and  of  the  arts,  when 
the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in  comparative  b^barispiy  and  it 
continued  to  maintain  its  rank  amongst  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Greek  cities,  until  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the 
Romans,  under  the  consul  Mummius,  146  years  b.c.  During 
the  conflagration,  all  the  metals  which  were  in  the  city,  are 
reported  to  have  melted,  and  mixing  together  to  have  formed 
that  valuable  composition  since  known  as  Corinthium  Ms ; 
this,  however,  may  be  more  properly  referred  to  the  beautiful 
bronze,  which  the  Corinthians  carried  to  the  highest  perfection**. 
JuKus  Csesar,  not  long  before  his  death,  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
sent  a  numerous  colony  thither,  after  which  it  again  became 
both  important  and  populous,  and  the  metropolis  of  Achaia : 
it  is  farther  rendered  interesting  from  St.  Paul  having  there 
preached  the  Gospel  for  eighteen  months,  and  from  me  two 
Epistles  addressed  by  him  to  nis  Corinthian  converts.  Corinth 
gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  O.  of  Corinth,  soipetimes 
also  called  Crisseeus ;  it  is  66  miles  long,  and  13  miles  across 
in  its  broadest  part. 

39.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  city,  on  a  lofty  mountain,  stood  lU  almost  Impreg- 
nable citadel  Aero  Corinthus^,  once  named  Epope ;  it  was  sacred  to  Venns,  whose 
shrine  was  attended  by  1,000  priestesses  dedicated  to  her  service  as  courtezans,  and 
who  contributed  not  a  Uttle  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  capital,  whence  arose 
the  proverb  pjr  irayriff;  avdpbg  ile  Hopiv^ov  iarlv  6  TrXovg,  or,  as  Horace  gives 
it,  "  Non  culvis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum"  ^^ :  tlie  beautiful  Lais  long 
resided  ^,  and  died  here.  Corinth  had  two  fiunous  ports ;  the  Northern,  and  nearer 
one,  called  Lechsum  Malaga,  was  on  tlie  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  was  the  great 
emporium  of  Corinthian  traffic  with  the  Western  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  with 
Italy  and  Sicily.  The  other  one,  caUed  Cencfares  Ktkrehy  is  nfintloned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  as  the  place  where  St  Paul  performed  his  vow";  it  stood  on  the 
Saranic  Gulf,  and  by  its  means  the  communications  of  tlie  city  were  regularly 
maintained  with  the  islands  of  the  ^gcean  Sea,  with  Asia,  and  the  countries  lying 
on  the  Enxioe :  dose  to  it  was  a  copioos  spring,  salt,  and  oi  tukewann  heat,  known 
as  the  Bath  of  Helen .  ^etwe6n  Corinth  and  LecfaflBum  was  tl^  fountain  Pirene  ^j 
which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  fi  nymph'  so  called,  who  dissolved  in 
tears  at  the  deatii  of  her  daughter  Cenchrea,  accidentally  slain  by  Diana.  It  was 
sacred  to  the  Muses",  and  is  stated  to  have  possessed  the  property  of  tempering  the 


**  lUnsasqne  anro  vestes,  Ephyreaque  sra ; — 

Ftr^.O«orv.II.464. 
n  — -  qua  snmmas  caput  Acrocorinthi^  in  auras 
Tollit,  et  altema  geminum  mare  protc^it  umbra. 

Stat.Theb.Til.\m, 
»•  Epist.  I.  xviL  36. 

"  Non  ita  eompl^^t  fiphyre»  jLaidos  ades^—     Propert.  II.  v.  1 . 

••  Acts,  xviii.  18. 

^  OctftTo^C  irpocrcX^wv,  tv^a  dr^  waXairtpoi 

6a<r<rovtf(,  fftfivbv  &nfl  nccp^vifc  l^^wp.  ^urip,  Med,  67. 

Pind.  Olymp.  XIII.  85.— Eurip.Troad.  205. 
"  Heliconiadasque,  paUidamqae  Pi^nncn  • 

Ulis  remitio, Pen.  Prolog.  4. 
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Corinthian  brasB,  when  plunged  red  hot  hito  the  streiun.  It  was  near  the  Bonree 
Pirene  that  Bellerophon  is  s^d  to  liave  seized  Pegasus,  hence  called  the  PIrensBan 
Steed  by  Boripides**. 

40.  The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  several  times  attempted  to 
be  fortified ;  it  derived  great  celebrity  from  the  games  estab- 
lished here*"*  b.o.  1326,  in  honour  of  Melicerta,  whose  body 
was  here  cast  on  shore,  after  having  been  thrown  from  the 
Scironian  rocks  by  his  mother  Ino.  Theseus  kept  them  with 
increased  solemnity,  and  devoted  them  to  Neptune*"*,  whom 
he  publicly  called  his  father.  They  continued  in  vogue  when 
the  other  gymnastic  contests  of  Greece  had  fallen  into  neglect, 
and  after  me  destruction  of  Corinth  they  were  still  celebrated, 
at  first  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sicyonians,  but  after- 
wards under  that  of  the  Corinthians.  Combats  of  every  kind 
were  exhibited  on  the  occasion,  when  the  victors  were  rewarded 
vrith  crowns  of  pine  leaves,  though  latterly  withered  parsley  was 
substituted  in  their  stead.  It  was  during  tlieir  celebration  that 
the  independence  of  Greece  was  proclaimed  by  the  Romans, 
after  the  decisive  battle  of  CynoscephalsB. 

41.  On  the  Eastern  coast  of  Corinthia  stood  Crommyon  Kasidi,  where  Theseos 
killed  a  terrible  boar;  Sidas  Soutsorkeui,  famed  for  its  apples ;  and  a  port  called 
Piraeus  JVioneoltnim,  where  the  Athenians  blockaded  some  Corinthian  ships  towards 
the  close  of  the  Peloponneslan  war.  On  the  Corinthian  Gulf  was  Acrseum  Pr. 
C  MalanfforOf  remarkable  for  a  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Acraean  Juno.  In  the 
Southern  part  of  Corinthia  was  Tenea,  celebrated  as  the  place  were  OBdipus  was 
brought  up  by  his  supposed  father ;  its  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  been  led  cap- 
tive hither  from  Tenedos,  by  Agamemnon,  after  the  siege  of  Troy :  it  became  once 
so  prosperous  a  city  as  to  assume  a  government  of  its  own,  independent  of  Corinth. 

42.  SiCYONiA  was  a  small  district  to  the  W.  of  Corinthia, 
separated  from  Achaia  by  the  little  river  Elisson  Xilo  Castro  R. ; 
it  received  its  name  fi-om  its  capital  Sicyon*^  Basilico,  This 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  having  existed 
under  the  names  of  ^gialeaand  Mecone,  long  before  the 
arrival  of  Pelops  in  the  Peninsula :  it  was  famous  for  its 
olives*^. 


»  Eleetr.  476. 

■^  lUum  non  labor  Isthmius 

Clarabit  pugilem ;  non  equus  implger 
Curru  ducit  Achaico 
Victorem ;  —  Hor,  Carm,  IV.  ili.  3. 

»«» *IffOfiiav  Xwiroiai  vcrav, 

Tdv  XtvoKpdTtt  Uomiidtiv  dwdffaig, 
Akfpikty  a^TiS  art^viafia  t:6iiav 

Ukiiirtv  dvaotiaOat  atKivuv, —  Pind,  lithnu  11.  20. 

»w  OT  di  MvKtivaQ  flr^v,  IvKrifttvov  irro\U9pov, 
Koi  £ecvwv',  W  ap'  "A^p^crroc  irp«r*  Ifipaaiktvtv, 

Hoiii.  J/.B.672. 
'^  Quot  Sicyon  baccas,  quot  parit  Hybla  &voe. 

OvULex  Pont,  ly.XY,  10. 
Aut, 
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43.  It  was  at  first  governed  by  its  own  kings,  but  afterwards  formed  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  MycensB,  with  the  whole  of  Achaia ;  it  was  conquered  by  the  Do- 
rians and  Heraclidse,  and  became  for  a  time  sulject  to  Argos.  It  however  regained, 
its  independence^  and  under  the  goidance  of  its  able  general  Aratus,  who  was  a 
native  of  Sicyon,  possessed  very  considerable  power.  The  Inhabitants  are  charac- 
terized by  some  as  Inxnrious  and  dissolute^and  hence  the  proverb  "  Sicyonii  calcei/' 
used  in  reference  to  effeminate  gaiety.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  produced  many 
celebrated  men,  particularly  painters  and  statuaries,  who  were  by  no  means  inferior 
to  those  of  Corintii ;  amongst  the  latter  was  the  celebrated  Lysippusi<>«.  Sicyon 
was  only  a  few  stadia  from  the  sea,  near  tlie  mouth  of  Asopus  il.  Banlico ;  this  river 
rises  in  the  Ai*golic  mountains,  and  was  lamed  for  the  games,  instituted  by  Adras- 
tus  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  were  held  on  its  banks  ^^.  To  the  S.  of  Sicyon, 
and  on  the  left  baidc  of  the  river,  stood  Titane,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Titan, 
brother  of  the  8un,  and  containing  a  temple  of  JEsculapius  of  great  antiquity. 

44.  PHLTA8IA.  Tliis  little  independent  state  hiy  on  the  borders  of  Sicyonia, 
Corinthia,  and  ArgoHs:  its  chief  city  was  Phlius  8,  Phlpy  so  called  from  Phllus, 
a  SOB  of  Asopus,  who  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  but  it  was  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Arsethyrea  i^.  It  was  at  first  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Mycenie, 
but  in  later  times  it  espoused  the  Lacedsemonian  cause,  from  which  it  suffered  not 
a  little ;  it  joined  the  Aehsean  league  soon  after  Its  organization,  and  met  the  com- 
mon lot  of  that  confederacy  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  city 
possessed,  amongst  many  splendid  edifices,  a  temple  and  grove  of  Hebe,  where 
criminals  found  an  inviolable  asylum.  The  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  fidelity 
and  bravery. 

45.  In  Achaia,  properly  so  called,  the  first  town  was 
Pellene**',near  Trikkata,  built  by  the  giant  Pallas,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  by  Pellen  of  Argos ;  it  was  famous  for  its  wool, 
cloaks  made  of  which  were  ^ven  as  prizes  to  the  riders  at  the 
gymnastic  games  held  here  in  honour  of  Mercury^** :  the  Pel- 
leniailB  were  the  first  amongst  the  Achaeans  to  assist  the 
Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Its  haven,  Aristonautse, 
was  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Argonauts  touching 
there  iii  the  course  of  their  voyi^e.    Farther  Westward,  on 


Ant,  ut  oliviferA.  quondam  Sicyone  ftigato,  —      Ovid.  Ihit,  817. 

Venit  hyems :  teritur  Sicyonia  bacca  trapetis : — 

Virg.  Gearg,  II.  619. 

>«4  lliere  is  an  epigram  extant  by  Posidippus  upon  the  statue  of  the  god 
Opportunity,  one  of  the  works  of  Lysippns : 

Tic ;  ^odev  6  irX&arfic  i  Sisowvioc  •  ovvcfta  ^1}  rig ; 
A^creinroc .  <rd  ^1,  ric :  Kaipbg  6  iraydaudTup* 

AruOect,  T.  11.  p.  49, 
***  'Iinrccwy  aSXwv  leopv^dv,  Ure  ^oi/3^ 
Bj/Kcv  'A^paoroc  itr*  *A- 
ffkurov  psiOpoiC'  Pind.  Nenu  IX.  20. 

*"  Oi  ^k  VLvKfivaq  «7x®*'i  ^vkt'hiivov  vroKUBpov, 
*A^vnoy  rt  KopivBoy,  IvKTiukyag  rt  KXcwvdc, 

'Opvitdg  r*  Mhovto,  'ApaiBvpsriv  r*  IparHvi^v, 

Horn,  II.  B.  509. 
**'  'Airrkpiog  ik  xal  'AfipiMV  'Yirtpaatov  vUg 

TltWiivtig  dfUavov  'AxaitSog,  ifv  von  IIsXXiic 
narpovuTup  lir6\iff<rtv  iir*  d^pifCiv  AlyiaXoXo. 

ApolL  Argon,  A.  176. 
'*  Kol  ^vxpav  oiroT*  Mw 
vov  fdpfiaKov  avpav 
UeWavif  i^'^pi,  Pind.  Olymp,  IX.  146. 
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the  little  river  Crius,  was  Hypere^a,  called  afterwards  ^gira, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  inhabitants  tying  lighted  faggots 
to  the  horns  of  some  goatSy  and  thus  protecting  the^inselves 
against  the  attack  of  an  enemy ;  its  port  is  now  called  Mauro 
Lithari,  Hard  by  was  the  fortress  of  Phelloe  Zakoula, 
situated  in  a  fruitful  country,  abounding  with  stags  and  wild 
boars.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Crathis  Acrata,  stood  ^gcB  *^ 
Acrata,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune  as  early  as  the 
da^s  of  Homer ;  and  to  the  W.  or  it  was  Bura,  which  with  the 
neighbouring  Helice,  was  destroyed  by  a  prodigious  influx  of 
the  sea^  caused  by  a  violent  earthquake :  it  was  said  that  some 
vestiges  of  the  submerged  cities  were  visible  long  after  the 
fearml  event  took  place  "®.  On  the  banks  of  Buraicus,  or 
Cerynites  fl.  Kalavrtta,  was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Hercules, 
and  also  an  oracle  usually  consulted  by  the  throwing  of  dice; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  stood  Cerynea  Trupia,  whither  the 
inhabitants  of  Mycenas  fled  when  their  city  was  destroyed  by 
the  Argives.  Hehce  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune, 
thence  sumamed  Heliconius,  and  as  being  the  place  where  the 
lonians,  when  in  possession  of  Achaia,  held  their  general 
council.  At  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Selinus  Vostizza,  was  .£^um 
Vostizzaf  where  the  states  of  Achaia  held  their  assemblies ; 
they  were  convened  near  the  town,  in  a  spot  called  iElnarium ; 
where  was  a  grove  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Homagyrius,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  ^>ot  whither  Agamemnon  summoned  all 
the  Greek  chiefs  prior  to  the  Trojan  expedition.  The  Northern- 
most point  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  Drepanum  Pr.  Drepano^ 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  word  Bpiiravoy,  s^ifying 
a  scythe^  because  with  that  instrument  Saturn  was  rabled  to 
have  there  mutilated  his  father :  near  it  stood  Rhium  Castle 
of  Morea,  sumamed  Achaicum,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Khium  on  the  opposite  coast  of  ^tolia.  Farther  Westward 
was  Milichusfl.itf(?/iAott%{£e,flowing  down  from  Panachaicus  M. 
Boidia :  at  its  mouth  stood  the  important  city  of  PatrsB  "' 
Fatras,  formerly  called  Aroe,  which  received  its  name  from 
Patreus,  an  Achaean  chief,  who  drove  out  the  lonians;  it 


'®^  Oi  OE  rot  iIq  'EXIktjv  rt  vac  Atydc  ^«p*  av&yovai 

UoXXd  rt  Kai  xapUvra,  Horn,  H,  0. 203. 

"iKtro  d*  (tg  Aiydg,  '6^t  cl  icXvrd  Bwfiar'  iatriv, 

Jd,0d.Kd6l. 

"®  Si  quteras  Helicen  et  Burin  Achaidas  urbea, 
Inveniea  sub  aquls :  et  adhac  ostendere  naatiB 
IncHnato  Bolent  cum  moenibus  oppida  morais. 

Ovid.  Met.  XV.  308. 

"*  Messeneque  ferax,  Pahrceque^  humilesque  Cloonoe, 

Id.  VI.  417. 
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suffered  severely  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  but  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  sent  a  large  body  of  veterans  hither, 
and  granted  the  city  all  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  colony. 

46.  Lower  down  the  coast,  the  R.  Peirua  Kcunenitza  enters  the  sea ;  near  its 
banks  were  the  cities  Euryteaa,  Olenas  Paiaio  AchaiOy  Piree  KamerUtzOf  and 
PhariB ;  the  last  possessed  an  extensive  forum,  with  an  image  of  Mercury,  and  near 
it  an  oracle  of  the  g^d.  Nearer  the  source  of  the  river  stood  TritsBa  Ooununitza, 
the  most  inland  of  all  the  Achman  cities.  Tlie  last  town  of  Achaia  in  this  direc- 
tion was  Dyme,  called  formerly  Palea  and  Stratos ;  its  territory  was  fhsqaently 
laid  waste  during  the  Social  war.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  was  the 
promontory  of  Araxus  C  Pixpas,  once  the  common  boundary  between  £lis  and 
Achaia,  which  was  afterwards  formed  by  Larissus  il.  Ritto ;  this  river  descends 
£rom  Scollis  K.  Meroy  called  by  Homer  the  Olentan  Bock  "*. 

47.  Elis,  or  Elea,  was  the  Western  portion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  R.  Larissus,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Arcadian  Mountains,  on  the  S.  by  the  R.  Neda, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  To  the  N.  it  bordered  on 
Achaia,  to  the  E.  on  Arcadia,  and  to  the  S.  on  Messenia ;  it 
contained,  together  with  Zacynthus,  about  1.090  square  miles. 
It  was  formerly  divided  into  several  districts,  each  occupied  by 
a  separate  people,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Epei,  or  Elei, 
as  they  are  also  called  by  Homer,  from  their  possessing  the 
city  of  Elis  ^",  and  the  Caucones,  from  whom  the  whole  pro- 
vince is  sometimes  called  Cauconia :  these  tribes  are  regarded 
as  indigenous,  and  are  said  to  have  been  joined  shortly  after 
the  siege  of  Troy  by  large  colonies  of  ^tolians,  Dorians,  and 
HerachdaB.  But  the  subsequent  division  of  Elis  was  into  Elis 
Propria,  or  Coele,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia.  Coele  was  the 
Northernmost  of  these,  Pisatis  was  in  the  centre,  and  Triphylia 
in  the  South.  Elis  was  by  far  the  most  fertile  and  populous 
district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  its  inhabitants  were  much 
attached  to  agriculture  and  rural  pursuits. 

48.  Elis  Fbopria. — Descendmg  the  coast,  we  meet  with 
Buprasium,  one  of  the  chief  Epeaa  cities,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  fertile  country"*;  Myrsinus,  or  Myrtuntium  ;  and 

I"  'O^p'  ivl  Bovwpa<riov  voXvir-Opov  ^rifraynv  'iirirovs, 
Uirptis  r*  'QXsvirjg,  Kai  'AXcKTtov  tvOa  KoXwvtf 
KsKXifrai,  Horn,  IL  A.  756. 

"'  'H  Sk  ^tpAf  kirkpaXXeVf  kirttyofiEvrj  Ai6c  ovptfi  • 
'Hok  vap*  'HXiia  SlaVf  oOi  Kpariovffiv  *Eireioi, 

Id.  Odi/u.  O.  29G. 
Ei3'  &c  Vpfifotfiiy  piti  ^1  lioi  fftirtdoQ  ilrjt 
*Qq  oirdr*  *HXtloi<rt  Kal  »//4tv  viiKog  Irvx^ti 
'A|f0(  fiorjXaffitiv,  Ur*  iy«  kt&vov  'Irti/iovf/a, 
'EiriXbv  'Yir«ipoxi^»|V,  oq  iv*HXt5i  vaurdaffKi, 
'Pwiri'  IXawSfitvog '  Id  II  A.  669. 

"*  Of  d^  apa  BovrpdiTtov  rt  Kal'HXida  Slay  tvatov, 
"Oaaov  t^*  ^XpiilvTi  Kai  Mvpaivog  IfTxarduKraf 
nirpif  T*  'QXtviti,  Kal  *AXti<Tiov  Ivrbg  Itpyu,  Id.  B.  C15. 

AlS*  lirl  Bovirpaelov  TroXvPorpvoQ  •         Theocr.  Idyl.  XXV.  11. 
See  also  Note  112,  sttjrra. 
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Cyllene  Alasinuj  giving  name  to  Cyllenes  Sinus :  this  last  was 
the  haven  of  the  city  Elis,  and  the  port  whence  the  Pelasgi 
sailed  on  their  expeditions  to  Italy.  Beyond  it  were,  Hyrmine 
on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  now  called  C,  Klarenza  ; 
Helissonfl."'^;  and  Chelonetes,  or  Chelonites  Pr.  C.  Tomese, 
the  Western  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  between  which 
and  the  I.  Za^nthus  was  Chelonites  Sinus.  A  little  farther 
S.  is  the  R.  Feneus  Igliaco,  which  rises  in  Erymanthus  M. 
Olonos,  celebrated  in  fable  as  the  haunt  of  the  savage  boar 
destroyed  by  Hercules"®;  it  enters  the  sea  near  Ephyra 
Keusidero,  wnich  disputed  ^  with  a  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Thesprotia,  the  honour  of  being  mentioned  by  Homer.  The 
town  of  Pheia"^  Skaphidia  vf^  situated  on  a  cape  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  lardanus  fl. ;  and  below  it  is  the 

K>montory  Ichthys  C.  Katacoh,  distant  16  miles  from  Zante. 
e  city  of  Elis  Palaiopolivf^LR  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus, 
and  was  composed  of  several  detached  villages,  which  were 
united  after  the  Persian  war,  in  one  large  metropolis :  it  had 
no  walls,  being  considered  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  god  whose  festival  was  there  solemnized.  To  the  S.  E.  of 
Elis  was  the  ancient  city  of  Pylos"®,  which  contended  with 
two  other  towns  of  the  same  name  for  the  honour  of  being 
Nestor's  capital;  it  was  situated  under  Pholoe  M.  Maura 
Vouni,  and  on  the  river  Ladon,  which  joins  the  Peneus. 

49.  PisATis  was  that  part  of  Elis  traversed  b}r  the  Alpheus, 
after  its  junction  with  tne  Erymanthus ;  it  derived  its  name 
from  Pisa"*,  the  city  of  Pelops,  founded  by  Pisus,  grandson 
of  ^olus,  which  formerly  disputed  with  Elis  the  presidency  of 
the  Olympic  games.  As  no  ti^ace  of  this  Pisa  remained,  its 
very  existence  was  questioned  in  later  ages,  some  affirming  it 
to  have  been  only  a  fountain,  whilst  others  maintanied  it  jto 
have  been  the  ancient  nartie  of  Olympia,  or  to  have  once  stood 
close  to  it.  The  far-&med  city  of  Olympia  AntilaUa  stood  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheus**,  about  ten  miles  from  its 

"^  'AXX'  al  ukv  pa  vk/ioprat  lir*  ovOats  &fi^*  *E\i<rovvTOi, 

Al  d*  Upov  Otioio  vapA  poov  *AA^<iOio, —    Theoer.  Idyl,  XXV.  9. 
"<  Ut  Tegeteus  aper  cupreflsifero  Erymantho 

Incabat,  et  vasto  pondere  liedit  humam.    Omd.  Henrid,  IX.  87. 
*"  '      ug  Sr*  Ix*  htKvpoifi  JLtXaBovTi  fidxovro 

'Ayp6ii€Voi  livXioi  ri  Kai  *ApKddtg  lyxtirifiii>potf 

^f laC  n-dp  TilvKfiriv,  *lapddvov  dii6t  pktOpa ' 

Horn.  11 H.  133. 
"•  ■         ykvoq  S*  i^y  Ik  irorafioXo 

'AXfuov,  om*  lifp^  pUi  UvKluv  iid  yaiqc*  •f't  ^  ^^* 

i<*  Attt  Alphea  rotis  pnelabi  flmnina  Pisse, 

Et  Jovis  in  laco  currus  agitare  volantes;—  Virg.  Oeorg.  III.  180. 
130  Cancta  milii,  Alpheum  linqueos  laooaqne  Molorchi^ 

Cunibus  et  cnido  deceroet  Graecia  caestii.  Id.  III.  19. 
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mouth :  the  most  ancient  and  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals 

of  the  Greeks  was  celebrated  here;  it  was  observed  in  the  first 

month  of  every  fifth  year,  and  by  its  recurrence  all  Greece 

coniputed  time,  a  period  of  four  years  complete  being  called 

an  Olympiad. 

50.  The  Olympic  games  were  said  to  have  been  first  insUtnted  by  Hercules 
'  B.  c.  1222,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  Augeas ;  he  is  also  said  to  have  planted 
the  sacred  grove  called  Altis'^'  which  he  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  a  spot  already 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  an  oracle.  They  were,  however,  neglected  for  many  years, 
until  Corcebus  obtained  a  victory  at  them,  B.G.  776,  about  23  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  from  wldch  time  the  regular  dates  of  the  Olympiads  begin ; 
the  games  were  then  revived  with  greater  solemnity  than  before,  and  were  visited 
by  crowds  of  spectators,  not  only  from  Greece  and  its  Islands,  but  from  every  sur- 
rounding country :  the  people  of  Elis  were  intrusted  with  their  superintendence. 
No  women  dared  to  appear  at  their  celebration,  and  those  who  trespassed  this 
law  were  condemned  to  be  hurled  headlong  from  the  lofty  crags  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain  Typeeum.    At  these  gpames  there  were  contentions  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts ;  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  fightings  and  the  throw- 
ing of  the  quoit,  as  well  as  horse  and  charlot^races :  the  only  reward  that  the 
conqueror  obtained  was  a  crown  of  olive.    The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  a  Doric 
edifice,  68  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  pediment,  95  feet  wide,  and  230 
long ;  its  roof  was  covered  with  Pentelic  marble,  and  at  each  of  its  extremities 
was  placed  a  gilt  urn.  Within  the  temple  was  the  statue  of  Jove,  the  chrfd^oeiivre 
of  Phidias,  ponrtrayed  in  the  sublime  attitude  and  action  conceived  by  Homer  '*'". 
The  figure  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast  proportions,  that  though  seated, 
it  almost  reached  the  ceiling :  the  head  was  crowned  with  olive ;  the  right  hand 
grasped  an  image  of  victory,  the  left  a  sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  different 
metals,  on  which  was  perched  an  eagle ;  the  sandals  and  vesture  were  of  gold. 
The  throne  on  which  the  god  was  ^presented  as  sitting,  was  composed  of  gold, 
ebony,  and  ivory,  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  embellished  with  paintings 
and  the  finest  carved  work.  The  Altar  of  Jupiter  was  entirely  composed  of  ashes 
collected  from  the  burnt  thighs  of  victims,  which  being  softened  and  mixed  with 
water  from  the  Alpheus,  formed  a  kind  of  cement;  it  was  22  feet  high,  and  120 
in  circumference.    Here  daily  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Bleans,  independent 
of  those  performed  during  the  great  solemnities.  The  Stadium,  so  called  from  its 
length,  was  a  mound  of  earth,  where  the  foot-races  were  held ;  near  it  was  the 
Hippodrome,  likewise  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth.    Above  these  rose  the 
Cronium,  or  Hill  of  Saturn,  on  the  summit  of  which,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
priests  offered  animal  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  Cladeus  fl.  Stauro  Kepliali  iom& 
the  Alpheus  close  to  Olympia.  Between  this  last  city  and  EUs  was  Alesieeum,  or 
Alesium,  noticed  by  Homer  as  belonging  to  the  Epeana  ''^;  to  the  S.  of  it,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Alpheus,  was  Lctrini,  which  derived  its  name  frt>m  Letrinus,  son  of 
Pelops,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Dhma  Alphea. 

51.  Triphylia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Tri- 
phylus,  an  Arcadian  prince,  or  from  its  inhabitants  having 
spnmg  from  three  different  tribes^  viz.  the  Epeans,  Eleans, 

***  'O  ^  dp*  Iv  Uioq.  IKffac  oXov  r«  erparbv 
Aiidv  rt  vatrav  Aibg  aXxifiof: 
*Yi6c  vraOnaro  ^adiov  oXvoq 
llarpi  fuyiffTta  •  irf pi  di  ira^a^ 
'AXtiv  fikv  8y  iv  KaOapf 

AuKpivi.  Pind,  Olymp.  X.  51. 

''"'H,  Km  Kvavknuiv  tir'  6^pvffi  vivat  Kpoviutv 
'AfippoiTUn  ^  apa  xatrai  iviftpunravTo  dvaKTOCj 
Kparbc  av*  d^avdroio'  fikyav  d*  ^XcXi^cv 'OXvfiirov. 

IL  A.  628. 
"'See  Note  lU,  supra, 
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and  Arcadians ;  it  was  a  fertile  and  well  inhabited  country. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheus^  and  a  little  to  the  E.  of 
Olympia,  stood  Phrixa  Palaio  Phanari,  founded  by  the 
Minyae;  to  the  S.  of  it  was  Scillus  Sidero,  given  to  Xenophon 
by  the  Lacedaemonians^**,  when  he  was  banished  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens for  having  served  in  the  army  of  the  younger 
Cyrus.  He  built  a  temple  here  to  Diana  Ephesia,  in  per- 
formance of  a  vow  made  during  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  thousand, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Cunaxa;  when  the  Eleans  gained  pos- 
session of  the  place,  they  tried  him  for  having  accepted  it 
from  the  Spartans,  but  being  acquitted,  he  was  allowed  to 
reside  here;  his  tomb  was  shown  here,  and  over  it,  his  statue 
of  Pentelic  marble. 

52.  To  the  S.  £.  of  ScUlus  was  Minthe  M.  SmynKf  near  the  source  of  Chalds  fl. 
Below  this  was  the  R.  Anignis  ^^,  the  waters  of  which  were  reported  to  he  so  fetid 
as  to  taint  aU  the  fish,  and  to  he  perceptihle  at  the  distance  of  90  stadia;  this 
was  ascrihed  to  the  Centaurs  having  here  washed  the  wounds  inflicted  hy  tiie 
poisoned  arrows  of  Hercnles :  this  river  was  also  called  Minyeus  from  the  Minyn, 
who  once  dwelt  upon  its  hanks.  Passing  the  rivers  Amathus  Vero,  and  Acidon 
Strovithiy  we  come  to  the  tortuous  Neda  Bouziy  the  Southern  bonndazy  of  Elis ; 
it  rises  in  LycsBUS  Mons,  and  was  so  caUed  from  one  of  the  nurses  of  Jupiter '^. 
A  short  distance,  up  its  right  bank,  we  come  to  Lepreum,  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Lycaeus ;  it  was  founded  by  the 
Arcadians,  but  became  afterwards  subject  to  the  Eleans,  who,  when  it  revolted 
from  them,  were  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Spartans,  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
people  affording  it  assistance.  To  the  N.  £.  of  Lepreum  lay  Macistus,  an  ancient 
city,  giving  name  to  the  surrounding  district;  and  near  it,  towards  the  source  of 
the  Amathus,  was  Pylos  Triphyliacus  BUHnif  a  city  of  some  celebrity,  and  re- 
garded by  many  as  Nestor's  capital. 

53.  Arcadia  occupied  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  it  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  h^  the  mountains  Cyllene  and  Scollis,  connected 
by  the  Aroanian  range ;  on  the  E.  by  the  R.  Erymanthus  and 
M^  Minthe ;  on  the  S.  by  Lycseus  and  Cronius  M. ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  Artemisius  M.  To  the  N.  it  touched  on  Achaia, 
to  the  W.  on  Elis,  to  the  S.  on  Messenia  and  Laconia ;  and 
to  the  E.  on  Argolis:  it  was  the  second  province  in  size  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  contained  nearly  1.280  square  miles. 

"i  Xenoph.  Anab.  V.  3.  7.-~Pau8an.  Eliac.  1. 6. 

'^  Ante  bibebatur ;  nunc  quas  contingere  nolis 

Fundit  Anigros  oquas ;  postquam  (nisi  vatibns  omnia 
Eripienda  fides)  illic  lavere  bimembres 
Vulnera,  clavigeri  quas  fecerat  Herculis  arcus. 

Ovid.  Met.  XV.  883. 

** To^i  XP^  ^aiBpvvaca, 

''Qva,  Tibv  <rfrtipiafT€,  "Sioy  Si  <rc  i&Kt  KOfUffffai 
Kfv^fx&v*  ic  KpijraZov,  cva  Kpv^a  w'ac^cvoio, 
Ilpeer^urary  Nrfi^Euiv,  ai  fiiv  Tore  ftaiuffavro, 
liputritrry  yivty,  fitrd  yt  Sruya  re,  ^iXvp^v  ri. 

Ktivo  Nfi^ijv  6v6firiv€,  rbfuv  trodt  frovXif  xar  avrb 

KavKtoviav  irroXU^poVfh  Akvpitov  in^dTtarat, 

Sv/i^cperai  Niyp^'i  *  Callim.  Hpim,  in  Jw.  32. 
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54.  It  was  anciently  called  Drymodes^  from  the  word  ipvQ  querciu,  owing  to 
its  prodncing  such  a  number  of  oakSf  but  it  was  subsequently  named  Lycaonia  and 
Pelasgia ;  it  obtained  the  latter  appellation  from  Pelasgus,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  its  first  sovereign :  it  was  likewise  occasionally  c^ed  Parrhasla'^  from  the 
Parrhasii,  who  inhabited  the  South  Western  part  of  the  province.  The  name  of 
Arcadia  itself  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Areas,  a  son  of  Jupiter :  it  was 
a  rich,  pastoral  country,  producing  horses  and  asses  of  peculiar  strength  and 
beauty.  The  Arcades  hsid  settled  in  the  country  from  such  an  early  period,  as  to 
induce  them  to  boast  of  their  having  sprung  from  the  earth,  and  of  their  being 
older  than  the  moon*^ :  and  whilst  every  other  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  dis- 
turbed by  revolutions,  which  produced  frequent  changes  amongst  its  inhabitants, 
the  Arcades  mamtained  quiet  possession  of  their  territory.  They  were  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  tribes,  but  appear  to  have  been  originally  governed  by  one 
superior  chief;  since  Homer  has  placed  the  forces  which  they  sent  to  the  Trojan 
war  under  the  sole  command  of  Agapenor,  the  son  of  Ancsus,  and  adds,  that  they 
were  supplied  with  ships  by  Agamemnon**.  They  were  for  the  most  part  shep- 
herds, and  lived  upon  acorns ;  tibeir  country  was  the  fiivourlte  residence  of  Pan,  the 
god  of  shepherds,  who  was  ^erefore  especially  worshipped  by  them :  they  were 
fond  of  independence,  and  greatly  commended  for  their  love  of  music*^.  A  band  of 
Arcadians,  under  the  guidance  of  Peueetus  and  CEnotms^  two  sons  of  Lycaon,  king 
of  Arcadia,  are  said  to  have  migrated  to  Italy*^'  seventeen  generations  before  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  there  established  the  two  nations  knovni  in  history  as  the  Pen- 
cetil  and  (Enotri.  There  seems,  however,  little  reason  for  crediting  this  tradition, 
which  is  accounted  for  from  the  Arcadians  having  preserved  earlier  accounts  of  the 
Pelasgic  expeditions,  than  the  other  tribes  of  that  nation,  and  having  referred  to 
their  own  peculiar  clan,  what  in  fact  belonged  to  the  parent  race. 

65.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Neda,  above  Lepreum,  were 
Phigaha  Paulizza,  and  Bass®  now  known  as  The  Colum?is ; 
at  this  latter  place  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  one  of 
tlie  most  beautiful  buildings  m  all  Peloponnesus.  Farther 
Eastward  was  Lycaeus  M.  Siafortij  where  the  Arcadians  con- 

i>7  Ovid,  speaking  of  Bvander,  says, 

Deserit  Arcadiam  Parrhasiumque  larem«  Fast,  I.  478. 

"^  'AoKaitg,  ol  Kai  •Kpoodt  "^ikiivaliiQ  vBkovrat 
Zw€iv,  ^tiybv  tdovTts  ^v  ovptciv*  ovSk  lltXaffyic 
X^utv  Tore  Kv$a\ifioi<nv  dvatrcero  AtVKaXlSytriv, — 

ApoU.  Argoti,  A.  264. 
Orta  prior  Lun&  (de  se  si  creditur  ipei) 
A  magno  teUus  Arcade  nomen  habet.  Ovid,  Fast,  I,  460. 

*^  — — ^— ^— .  troXUg  B*  iv  vrfi  itaftr-g 
'AoKa^Q  dvSptQ  Ifiaivov  itritrrdfiivoi  iroXe/iOto. 
Avrbc  yap  <r^iv  dwKtv  &vaK  &vBpiiv  ^AyafAifivuv 
Hrjac  IvvfTkXfiovg,  Vipdav  iirl  otvoira  vdvrov, 
*ATpfidtis'  kvii oio  eft  BaXaecia  ipya  ficft^Xci.  ' 

Horn.  II,  B.  610« 
^^  Forte  sub  argute  consederat  ilice  Dapfanis, 

Compulerantque  greges  Corydon  et  Thyrsis  in  unum : 
Thyrsls  oves,  Corydon  distentas  lacte  capeUas. 
Ambo  florentes  astatibus.  Arcades  ambo : 

£t  cantare  pares,  et  responderc  parati.  Virg,  Eel,  VII.  ioit 

Pan  etiam  Arcadi(i  roecum  si  judlce  certet, 
Pan  etiam  Arcadili  dicat  se  judice  victum.  Id,  lY.  58. 

Pana  Deum  pecoris  veteres  colnisse  feruntur 
Arcades:  Arcadiis  plurimus  ille  jugis.  Ovid,  Fast,  II.  271. 

'^>  See  page  281,  sect.  5 ;  and  page  284,  sect  8,  supra. 
D  D  4 
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tended  that  Jupiter  was  born*** ;  an  altar  was  erected  here  to 
the  god;  and  sacrifices  performed  in  the  open  air :  the  temenus, 
or  sacred  enclosure^  was  inaccessible  to  living  creatures,  since 
if  any  crossed  its  precincts,  they  died  within  the  space  of  a 
year.  It  was  also  sacred  to  Pan'^,  who  had  a  temple  here ; 
the  rites  performed  in  his  honour  were  called  Lycaea,  and  being 
carried  by  Evander  to  Latium,  they  were  there  solemnized 
under  the  name  of  Lupercalia"*.  On  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain was  Lycosura  Agios  Giargios,  built  by  Lycaon,  and  said 
by  Pausamas  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  Crossing 
the  Alpheus,  we  come  to  Megalopolis  SinanOy  the  most  recent, 
and  the  largest  of  all  the  Arcadian  cities,  built  at  the  advice 
of  Epaminondas  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra ;  here  was  con- 
vened the  general  council  of  the  province,  the  members  of 
which  were  so  numerous  as  to  receive  the  appellation  of 
01  fjLvpioi :  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Spartans,  but  after- 
wards restored  by  the  Achaeans;  it  was  the  birtli-place  of  the 
general  Philopoemen,  and  of  Polybius  the  historian^**.  The 
rapid  river  Helisson  Sinano  ran  through  it,  and  entered  the 
Alpheus  a  little  lower  down.  In  the  South  Eastern  comer  of 
the  province  was  Tegea*^  Pialij  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
important  cities  of  Arcadia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Tegeus,  the  son  of  Lycaon ;  the  gigantic  bones  of  Orestes 
were  found  here,  and  removed  to  Sparta  at  the  command  of 
an  oracle^^.  It  was  said  that  a  war  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Pheneus  was  prevented,  by  referring  the  decision  to  a  combat 
between  three  brothers  from  each  city,  in  which  one  of  the 
Tegeatae  obtained  the  victory,  after  ne  had  slain  his  anta- 
gonists, and  seen  his  brothers  killed:  the  story  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  recorded  in  Roman  history,  is  probably  derived 
from  this.    The  beautiful  Atalaiita  was  reputed  to  have  been 

"*  7itv,  <rk  niv  *lSaioiffiv  iv  ovpt<n  ^affi  yivkc^ai, 

Z(v,  ak  S*  iv  'ApKaSiy,  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov»  7. 

•as  ''Q  ndi/  Udv,  tir  Icci  Kar*  wpia  fiaxpA  AvKuiov, 

Eire  rv'  y*  dfi^ivoXuc  fi^a  MaivoXov        Tkeocr,  IdyL  1. 129« 

Ipse  nemuB  linqaens  patriuniy  saltiuqne  Lyccel, 

Pan  ovium  cnstos,  tua  si  tibi  Mfenala  corse, 

Adsis,  O  Tegeoee,  &yens : Virg,  Georg,  1. 16* 

13*  Hinc  lucnm  ingentem,  qnein  Bomulas  acer  asylum 
Rettiilit,  et  gelidit  monstrat  sab  nipe  Lupercal, 
Parrhasio  dictum  Panos  de  more  Lycei  I(L  JSn.  VIII.  34a« 

Qnid  vetat  Arcadlo  dictos  a  monte  Lupercos  ? 
Faimus  in  Arcadi&  tentpla  Lycieas  habet.    Otfid,  FM.  II.  423. 

»*»  Pausan.  Arcad.  25.  27.  32.— Diodor.  Sic.  XV.  p.  406.— Xenoph.  HelL  VlL 
1.  26.— Polyb.  I.  40, 2;  II.  56,  8  ;  X.  24,  6;  XXIV.  9,  2. 

^^  Alter  ab  Arcadia,  TegeiBss  sanguine  gentis.      Virg,  JEn.  V.  200. 

"'  Herod.  1. 66.— Pausan.  Arcad.  46.— Xenopli.  Hell.  VI.  6. 16,«<  w^=w 
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a  native  of  Tegea,  which  was  also  famed  for  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Alea,  the  most  splendid  building  of  the  kind  m  the 
whole  Peloponnesus.  Hard  by  stood  Tnpolis  Tripolitza,  the 
modem  capital  of  the  Morea ;  and  Pallantium  Thana,  whence 
the  Romans  affirmed^  Evander  led  his  colony  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  ***.  Above  these  rises  Mount  Maenalus  Roino, 
sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  favourite  haunt  of  that  rural  deity ;  it 
was  lofty,  and  covered  Mrith  pine  trees,  the  echoes  and  shady 
retreats  of  which  were  much  commended  **.  On  the  Northern 
side  of  the  mountain  was  Mantinea  Goritzay  a  city  of  great 
celebrity  and  high  antiquity*"*^, which  is  stated  to  have  received 
its  name  from  Mantineus,  the  son  of  Lycaon ;  it  was  situated 
on  the  little  R.  Ophis,  and  is  famed  for  the  battle  fought  there 
between  the  Thebans  and  the  combined  forces  of  Lacedsemon 
(B.C.  362,  01.  104.  2.),  in  which  Epaminondas  terminated  his 
glorious  career  "^  To  the  Eastwam  of  this  was  Artemisius  M. 
Mallevo,  with  a  temple  of  Diana  on  its  summit ;  it  was  the 
boundary  of  Arcaoia  in  this  direction,  and  united  with 
Cyllene  M.  Zyria  in  the  North  Eastern  comer  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  latter  mountain  was  exceedingly  lofty,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  birth-place  of  Mercury  *^,  who  had  a  temple  on 
its  summit;  the  shell,  from  which  he  constructed  the  lyre'^, 
was  said  to  have  been  found  by  him  on  the  neighbouring 
Chelidoria  M.     Immediately  under  mount  Cyllene  was  Stym- 


*"  Arcades  his  oris,  genas  a  Pallante  profectiiniy 
Qui  regem  Evandrum  comites,  qui  signa  secnti, 
Delegare  locum,  et  posuere  in  montibus  urbein, 
Pallantis  proavi  de  nomine,  Pallanteum.        Virg.  ^n.  VIII.  51 . 
i»  Pinifer  Ulnm  etiam  8ol&  jmb  rape  jacentem 

McenaluB,  et  gelidl  flevenint  eaxa  Lycoei.  Id.  Eel,  X.  14. 

Incipe  MiBnalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
•  Mfenalns  argntumque  nemns  pinosqne  loquentes 
Semper  habet :  semper  pastorum  ille  audit  amores, 
Panaque,  qui  primus  calamos  non  passus  inertes.      J^.  V 1 1 1. 21 . 
MoBnala  transieram  latebris  horrenda  fenirnm, 
Et  cum  CyUeno  geUdi  pineta  Lyciel.  Ovid,  Met,  I.  216. 

See  also  Note  133,  tupra. 
'**  Kai  Teyli|v  ilxov,  Koi  fAavrivitiv  iparitvi^v, — 

Hotn.lLB.eOl. 
*'>  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII.  5. 14.— Diodor.  Sic.  XV.  p.  502.— Polyb.  IV.  33. 8. 
*^'  'Epniiv  u/ivct  Mouffa  Aibc  '^^  MataJof  vcov, 

KvXXifviiQ  niHovra  Kai  'ApKaiiti^  iroXv^r;Xov, 

Ham.  Hymn,  in  Merc.  1. 
Vobis  Metcurins  pater  est,  quem  Candida  Maia 
Cyllenes  gelido  conceptum  vertice  fudit       Virg.  JEn.  VIII.  138. 
Hence  Mercury  is  called  ^  Cyllcnius  ales,"  and  **  Cyllenia  proles." 
'*'  For  a  description  of  which,  see  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Merc.  47,  et  teq.    Horace 
(Epod.  XIII.  13)  calls  it «  fide  CyUene&/' 
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phalus*"  Kiontty  so  old  as  to  be  called  by  Pindar  the  Mother 
of  Arcadia"* ;  it  stood  upon  Stymphalus  L.  Zaraccuy  the 
shores  of  which  were  said  to  have  been  infested  by  birds 
called  StymphalideSy  which  fed  upon  human  flesh,  until  they 
were  destroyed  by  Hercules***.  To  the  W.  of  Cyllene  lay 
Pheneos"'  jPhonia,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  lived  after 
his  departure  from  Tiryns ;  it  was  also  the  residence  of  Evan- 
der,  before  he  was  driven  to  Italy,  after  having  committed  an 
involuntary  murder.  Pheneos  was  situated  on  the  K.  Area- 
nius,  which  joins  the  Ladon,  after  passing  through  Phenea 
Palus;  this  httle  lake  is  said  to  have  once  inundated  the 
whole  country,  until  Hercules  succeeded  in  draining  it^"^. 

66.  To  the  N.W.  of  Pheneo8,on  the  confines  of  Achaia,  wu  Nonacrifli^  NoMkriOj 
on  a  rivulet  called  Styx,  the  waters  of  which  were  said  to  be  poisonons :  brther 
Westward  stood  CynoethaiCaZatTri^ay  whose  inliabitants  were  abhorred  and  shunned 
by  iheir  fellow  countrymen  for  their  depraved  and  barbarous  manners,  said  to  be 
the  result  of  their  neglecting  the  study  of  music.  Between  this  city  and  the  Ladon 
was  Clitor,  still  preserving  its  name,  and  anciently  remarkable  for  a  fountain  said  to 
render  those  who  tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine  *^ ;  it  was  situated  on  a  cogno- 
minal  river,  the  fishes  of  wliich  are  stated  to  liave  sung  like  thrushes.  The  Northern 
part  of  Anrndia  was  called  Azania,  firom  Azan,  the  son  of  Areas :  it  was  watered  by 
the  rapid  Ladon  ft.  ^*^  Klitar,  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheus,  and  aeoounted  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rivers  of  Greece }  ihe  metamorphosis  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed,  happened 


^**  Xrvii6n\6v  r'  tlvov,  Kcd  Uappacinv  IvfuoPTO  * 

aom.ILB.e06. 
***  OiKoOiv  oiKaS*  dirb  "Slrvfi^aXiuv 

T«»X*<*'*'  VOTlVKTaOfttVOV, 

Marep'  tvfidXoto  XiiwovT*  'ApKaSiag.      Pind.  Olymp,  VI.  167. 
*^^  Vosne,  roanus,  validi  pressistis  comua  taori  ? 

Vestrum  opus  £lls  habet|  vestrum  Stymphalides  undae, — 

Op«£.JIf<^.IX.  186. 

^^  Oc  ^ivtov  T*  ivifiovTo  xai  ^Opxofitvbv  fl-oX^ii^Xoy, — 

lfom.J/.B.eOo. 
^*^  Quale  ferunt  Qraii  Pheneum  prope  Cylleneum 
8iccari  emulsa  piogue  palude  solum ; 
Quod  quondam  ciBSis  montis  fodisse  medullis 
Audet  salsiparens  Amphitryoniades : —     CatuU.  LXVIII.  100. 

Est  locus  ArcadisB  (Pheneon  dizere  priores) 
Ambignis  suspectus  aquis :  quas  nocte  timeto ; 
Noctc  nocent  potas.    Sine  noxii  luce  bibuntur. 

Ovid.  Met,  XV.  332. 
"5  Turn  Deus,  Arcadiae  gelidis  in  montibus,  inquit, 
Inter  Hamadryadas  celeberrlma  Nonacrinas 
Naias  una  fuit;  Nymphse  Syrhiga  vocabant.  ^  Id.  1. 680. 

Callisto  and  Atalanta,  Arcadians,  have  both  the  epithet  of  Nonacrinain  Ovid. 

^^  (/litorio  quicunque  sitim  dc  fonte  Icvarit, 

Vina  fugit,  gaudetque  meris  abstcmins  undls.  Id.  X\.  322. 

>*i  Testis  erit  Pholoe,  testes  Stymplialides  unds; 

Quique  dtis  Ladon  in  mare  currit  aquis ; —     Id.  Fast.  II.  S7S. 
Arcades  huac,  Ladonque  rapax,  et  Menalos  ingens 
Rite  cokmt,  Lun^  credita  terra  prior.  Id,  V.  89. 
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on  its  beoks  '^^.  It  was  joined  on  its  left  bunk  by  TragoB  fl.,  towards  the  soarce 
of  which  stood  Orchomenus*^'  Kalpaki,  a  town  of  some  antiquity,  founded  by 
Orchomenus,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Lower  down  the  Ladon,  and  on  its  left  bank,  was 
Telphuaa  Vanina,  so  called  from  adaughter  of  the  river,  and  famed  for  the  worsliip 
of  the  goddess  Erinnys  and  Apollo  Onceens.  The  R.  Erymanthus  i*^  Tripotamia, 
the  Western  boundary  of  Arcadia,  rises  in  Lampea  M. ;  at  its  source  was  the  city 
Psophis  Tripotamia,  called  anciently  Erymanthus  and  Phegea.  At  the  junction  of 
the  Ladon  with  the  Alpheus  is  a  small  island  called  Corvorum  Insula,  formed 
by  the  depositions  of  the  river,  where  it  separates  into  two  channels :  it  is  pro- 
bably alluded  to  by  Pansanias,  when  he  says  that  Enispe,  Stratie,  and  Rhipe,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  amongst  the  Arcadian  towns  which  supplied  forces  for  the  Trojan 
expedition,  were  supposed  to  have  been  islands  in  the  Ladon,  inhabited  by  men  ^^, 
A  little  above  these,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  stood  Hersea  Agiana,  a  city 
of  some  importance,  the  possession  of  which  was  frequently  disputed  by  the  Eleans 
and  Arcadians.  Still  higher  up,  the  Alpheus  was  joined  by  Gortynias  fl.  Atehieolaf 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  coldness  of  its  waters ;  on  its  banks  was  the  town  of 
GoTtyDhAtehicolOy  much  celebrated  for  a  beautiful  temple  dedicated  to  ^culapius. 

67.  Akgolib  was  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
It  was  separated  from  Arcadia  on  the  W.  by  Artemisius  M., 
from  Achaia  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of  Cyllene  and 
ArachnsBum,  and  from  Laconica  on  the  S.  by  the  little 
R.  Charadrus  :  on  the  E.  it  was  washed  by  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Argolic  Gulf  and  Myrtoan  Sea.  It  con- 
tained, with  its  islands,  about  890  square  miles. 

08.  The  orlgmal  inhabitants  of  Argolis,  or  Argea  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  were 
Pelasgi,  who  on  the  arrival  of  an  Egyptian  colony  under  Danaus,  changed  their  name 
to  Danai  1^,  and  subsequently  to  Argivi  and  Argolicl ;  the  latter  appellations  are  not 
unfrequently  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  without  distinction.  The  word  Arffos  in  the 
Macedonian  and  Thessalian  dialects  signified  a  field,  or  plain,  and  was  frequently 
adopted  by  the  Pelasgi  in  their  various  settlements ;  the  Peloponnesian  Argos  was 
therefore  snmamed  Achaicum'^%  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Argos  Pelasgicum  >'* 

'^  Donee  arenosi  placitum  Ladonis  ad  amnem 
Venerit :  hie  ilU  cursum  iropedlentibus  undis, 
Ut  se  mutarent,  liquidas  orasse  sorores ; —     Ovid*  Met  I.  702. 
1^  Mentioned  by  Ovid,  as  passed  by  Arethusa  in  her  flight  from  the  Alpheus : 
Usque  sub  Orchomenon,  Psophidaque,  Cyllenenque, 
Msenallosqne  sinus,  gclidumque  Erymanthon,  et  £lin, 
Currere  sustinui :  nee  me  velocior  ille.  Met.  V.  607. 

**♦  Kaliav  dXX*  oUiro/  ftkyaQ  Ippttv,  ovd'  'EpvfiavOoe, 
AiVKoraros  iroraftSiv  •  en  o*  a$poxoQ  »}€v  Hvatra 
'ApKaSitjt Callim*  Hymn,  in  Jav.  19. 

'**  *Pi7n|v  ri,  Srpon'jjv  «,  cat  rjvifiottTtrav  'EvKrvfiv, — 

Ho7n,ILB.mk 
Pausan.  Arcad.  25.— Strab.  VIII.  388.— Polyb.  IV.  73.  2. 

"*  Aava6^f  6  vtvryKOVTa  ^vyaTspuv  trari^p, 
'EX^wv  iff  'ApyoQ,  ifKiffiv  *lvaxov  voXiv  * 
UiKaayiwTas  o'  uivofiaffftivovc  rb  irpcv 
Aayaovc  KaXticdai  vofiov  l^iyc'  Av    E\X&fa» 

Eurip,  ArcJieL  Frag,  2. 
'O  yijv  'Ivaxov  KtKTiifikvoi, 
UdXai  UtXavyoif  AavaiSat  Sk  StvTepov,  —       Id,  Orett,  920. 
^^  El  ^€  Kiv  'kpyoQ  IxoifitB*  AxauKOVf  ovOap  dpovpriCt  — 

Horn,  11 1. 141. 

»*8  Nuv  S*  ai  ro^ff,  off^oi  rb  UiXatryiKbp  *Apyog  ivaiov, — 

Id,  B.  681. 
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of  Tliessaly.  Argolis  was  at  first  governed  by  one  sovereign :  but  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Tiryns  and  Mycenao  were  subsequently  established,  and  remained  independent 
of  Argos  until  they  were  united  in  the  person  of  Atreus,  son  of  Pelops ;  this  hero 
acquired  the  possession  of  nearly  all  PeloponncsuSi  which  ample  territory  he  trani»- 
mitted  to  his  son  Agamemnon,  who  is  called  by  Homer  sovereign  of  all  Argos  and 
the  Islands  *^'.  The  government,  however,  afterwards  assumed  a  republican  form« 
The  Argives  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Spartans,  sometimes  about 
the  possession  of  tlie  small  district  C3^uria,  and  at  others  from  a  constant  jealousy 
of  their  wily  neighbours,  and  a  determination  to  oppose  their  attempts  at  aggran- 
dizement. They  joined  the  Acheean  league,  and  continued  to  form  a  part  of  tlus 
confederacy  till  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans. 

59,  The  whole  Eastern  coast  of  the  province,  as  far  as 
Scyllajum  Pr.  was  known  by  the  name  of  Acte  Argolis : 
the  first  city  here,  after  leaving  the  Corinthian  frontier,  was 
Epidaurus  Pidavra,  called  formerly  Epicarus,  from  its  first 
founders  having  been  Carians.  It  derived  its  principal  cele- 
brity from  the  neighbouring  temple  of  ^sculapius  Koro7ii,  the 
resort  of  all  who  needed  the  assistance  of  the  god,  and  built 
where  he  himself  was  reputed  to  have  been  bom  and  educated; 
it  was  richly  decorated  with  offerings,  and  stood  within  a  grove 
surrounded  by  mountains.  It  contained  also  a  famous  statue 
of  jJEsculapius,  which  the  Romans  during  a  pestilence  were 
advised  to  convey  to  their  city ;  but,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
delayed  parting  with  the  effigy,  a  huge  serpent  coiled  itself  in 
the  stern  of  the  ship  sent  on  this  solemn  embassy,  and  being 
taken  for  the  god,  was  carried  with  great  pomp  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  .  Epidaurus  was  for  a  long  time  entirely  in- 
dependent of  Argolis,  being  governed  by  its  own  laws :  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  vines  ^®^,  and  for  its  breed  of  fine  horaes*®*. 
Above  it,  on  the  Corinthian  side,  rose  the  lofty  mountain 
ArachnsBum  Sophico,  the  last  station  of  the  telegraphic  fire, 
by  which  the  capture  of  Troy  was  announced  at  Mycenas,  the 
same  night  it  was  taken  **^. 

***  Aifrdp^o  avrt  Qvicr*  'AyafUfivovt  Xttire  i^opiivai, 
UoWytri  vfifToiai  Kal  'Apyii  navri  dvdotniv 

Horn,  IL  B.  107. 
Hence,  MycensB  is  sumamed  Agamemnonise  by  Virgil : 

Eruet  ille  Argos,  Agamemnohiasque  Mycenas,—  JEn.  VI.  838. 
>««  To  this  circumstance  Horace  alludes,  when  he  applies  the  ornamental  epithet 
"  Epidailrius"  to  "  serpens :"  Sat.  I.  iii.  27. 

*"  TpoiKiiv^t  'ifiovac  re,  Kai  d/iirtXoerr   'Ewidavpov, — 

Bam,Il.B,m. 
169  Taygetique  canes,  domltrixque  Epidaurus  equorum:— 

Virg.  Qeorg.  III.  44. 
Commentators  differ  upon  this  passage,  some  being  of  opinion  that  the  Epidaurus 
in  Epirus  is  here  meant. 

'**  — —  tir'  IffKtiyf/tv,  lar*  a^iicero 

'Apaxvaiov  aJvoSf  dffTvyiiTovac  CKovdc " 
KaTTiir*  'Arptidiav  i^  ToSt  ffict/irrei  oriyoQ 
^doQ  rol*  ovK  dnamrov  *Idaiov  wpog.    .Xscfiyl,  Agani,  299. 
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60.  Lower  down  the  coast  was  the  peninsula  of  Methana>  or 
Methone,  Methana,  in  which  were  some  hot  springs  produced 
by  the  violent  eruption  of  a  volcano.  To  the  Eastward  of  it 
was  the  Island  Calauria  Calanria^  received  by  Neptune  from 
Apollo  in  exchange  for  Delos  ^^ ;  it  contained  a  temple  to  the 
former  deity,  with  a  sanctuary  deemed  inviolable  :  it  was  hither 
that  Demosthenes  took  refuge  when  pursued  by  the  vengeance 
of  the  Macedonian  sovereign,  and,  swallowing  poison  to  pre- 
vent his  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  died  on  the 
threshold  of  the  temple  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  quitting  it. 
At  the  Southern  extremity  of  Calauria  was  the  small  island 
Sphaeria  PoroSy  betwixt  which  and  the  main  was  one  entrance 
to  the  harbour  of  Pogon,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the 
word  TTwywv  barba,  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  a  beard^^ ;  it 
was  the  haven  of  TrcBzene,  and  in  it  the  Greek  ships  were 
ordered  to  assemble  prior  to  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Trcezene**^ 
Damala,  the  Easternmost  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Uttle  R.  Chrysorrhoas.  It  was  a  very  ancient 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  borne  the  several  names  of  Orea, 
Altliepia,  and  Posidonia;  before  it  received  that  of  Troezene, 
from  Troezen,  the  son  of  Pelops,  one  of  the  earliest  sovereigns 
of  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pittheus^*"^,  whose 
daughter  marrying  ^geus,  became  the  mother  of  Theseus. 
This  hero  was  borne  at  Troezene,  where  he  long  resided :  many 
of  his  adventures,  as  well  as  those  of  Pheedra  and  Hippolitus, 
are  represented  by  the  tragic  poets  as  occurring  at  this  place. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  republic  independent  of  Argos,  to  which 
it  had  been  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  expeditions^. 
Scyllsum  "Pr.  Skyllo,  the  Easternmost  promontoiy  of  Pelopon- 
nesus was  so  called  from  Scylla,  daughter  of  the  Megarean 
king  Nisus,  whose  treachery  to  her  father  is  well  known  :  it  is 
said  her  body  was  here  washed  ashore.    Scyllaeum  Pr.  formed. 


>•«  Whence  its  epithet  Latois : 

Inde  CalanreoB  Latoidoe  aspicit  arva,—        Ovid.  Met.  VII.  384. 

>^  Hence  arose  the  proverbial  pun,  wXiveuag  ilgTpoiZiiva,  which  was  addressed 
to  tliose  whose  chins  were  but  scantily  provided. — Adag.  Gr(B€.  Zenob, 

iM  &  vidov  TpoiZfi^iov, 

*0c  i-YKaOtiPfv  ir6Xk*  lx"C  ti^aifiova, 

Xaip  •  <;<Trarov  ydp  <r'  tivopdv  irpoff^dlyyo/iai. 

JEurip.  Hipp,  109\. 

"•^  Pitthean  proAigo  cnrru  TroBxena  petebam ; 

Ovid.  Met.  XV.  606. 
Hie  tecum  Trcezena  colam  Pittheia  regna.    Id.  Heroid.  IV.  107. 
»w  Oi  S*  'Apyof  r*  tlx^v,  Tiovv^d  rt  rux^otffcavy 

'Bp^i^vifv,  *Acivfiv  re,  pa^vv  Kard  kSX'JTov  1%^^^^^* 
Tpoi^^v'f  'Kiovas  re,  Kai  dueteXofVT*  *'Biricavpov,—' 

Horn.  II.  B;  569. 
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with  the  opposite  Sunium  Pr.,  the  entrance  of  Saronicus  Sinus 
G.  of  Eginuy  which  derived  its  name  from  the  ancient  Greek 
word  Saron,  signifying  an  oahrkaf.  The  principal  island  in 
the  Gulf  is  -^gma  Egimij  or  Enghiay  the  country  and  king- 
dom of  ^acusy  who  named  it  iEgma  after  his  mother^  it  being 
before  called  CEnopia^*®:  it  sent  forces  to  the  Trojan  war 
under  Diomed"®. 

61.  iEgina  wiu  considered  at  one  time  as  the  emporiam  of  Greeee,  yielding  in 
celebrity  to  none  of  its  islands :  the  first  silver  money  is  stated  to  have  been  coined 
here  by  Phidon,  whence  it  took  the  name  ^inoenm.  Tlie  inhabitants  were  so 
powerful  by  sea,  as  to  dispute  the  palm  of  victory  with  the  Athenians  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis ;  but  the  latter  people  became  so  jealons  of  their  strength  and  resources, 
that  their  orators  termed  the  island  the  eyesore  of  the  Piraeus.  They  accordingly 
took  occasion  to  go  to  war  with  the  .£ginet€3,  on  account  of  some  piracies  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  them,  and  after  besieging  their  chief  city  for  some  time, 
compelled  it  to  capitulate.  Hereupon  they  obliged  its  inhabitants  to  demolish 
their  walls,  to  deliver  up  aU  the  ships  of  war  which  they  possessed,  and  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute ;  and  not  content  with  these  exactions,  they  some  years  afterwards 
expelled  the  whole  population  from  the  island.  Upon  this  the  Spartans  received 
them,  and  assigned  them  a  residence  at  Tliyrea :  but  the  merciless  Athenians  in 
one  of  their  descents  on  the  Lacedaemonian  coast,  feU  upon  Thyrea,  and  attacking 
these  fallen  and  wretched  outcasts,  carried  most  of  them  away  to  Athens  in  chains, 
and  soon  afterwards  put  them  to  death.  It  was  not  till  after  the  disasters  which 
befel  the  Athenians  at  .^os  Potamos,  and  the  consequent  humUiation  of  Athens, 
that  the  small  remnant  of  these  unfortunate  people  was  restored  by  the  victorious 
Lysander  to  the  land  of  their  fathers;  after  which,  though  they  never  attained  to 
their  former  flourishing  condition,  they  annoyed  and  molested  the  Athenians  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ingenuity  and  power.  In  the  Southern  part  of  the  island  was 
PanheUenius  Mons,  so  called  from  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  erected  on  its 
summit  by  iBacus. 

62.  From  the  ScylUuan  promontory  to  the  Southern  cape  of  Argolis  called  A  era, 
or  Beaar  C,  stretched  Hermionicus  Sinus  B,  qfHydrony  the  coast  of  which  was 
lined  with  several  islands.  The  principal  of  these  were  Aperopia;  Aristeni 
Hydron ;  Uydrea  Hydra,  which  was  sold  by  the  Hermionians  to  some  Samian 
exUes  in  the  time  oiP  Polycrates;  and  Tiparenus  Specie:  the  two  last-named 
islands  are  amongst  the  most  flourishing  of  modem  Greece.  The  gulf  derived  its 
appellation  from  Uermione  "'  Kattri,  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  whom  Hercules  had 
expelled  from  (Eta ;  this  city  was  at  one  time  independent  of  Argos,  and  governed 
by  its  own  laws ;  it  contained  a  famous  temple  of  Ceres,  with  an  inviolable  sanc- 
tuary, and  a  cave,  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  regions,  on  which 
account  the  inliabitants  neglected  the  usual  rite  of  putting  a  piece  of  money  into 
the  mouths  of  the  dead.  Below  Hermione  lay  its  haven  Mases  Bizati,  a  town 
of  considerable  antiquity ;  and  to  the  N.  of  it  in  the  Argolic  gulf  was  the  pro- 
montory Stmthuns  C.  Koraka :  hard  by  was  the  mountain  Thomax,  afterwards 
named  Ck>ccygius,  from  the  Greek  word  k6kkv^  cuetdus,  owing  (as  it  was  saiQ)  to 
Jupiter's  having  there  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  cuckoo.  Farther  Northward 
was  Asine  Vivtires,  founded  by  some  DryopeSi  who  once  occupied  the  vales  of 
Parnassus. 


■  latere  inde  sinistro 


QSnopiam  Minos  petit  .£acidei'a  regna. 
(Enopiam  veteres  appellavere:  sed  ipse 

iEacuB  ^inam  genitricis  nomine  dixit.        Ovid.  Met.  VII.  474. 
""*  Ot  r'  ixov  AXyivaVf  "MaffriTd  n  Kovpot  *A vatwi/  • 

Horn.  II.  B.  562. 
'^*  \.OoviaQ  viv  &\<ros*Epfit(av  r*  ix^t  vdXii:. 

Eurip,  Here.  Fur.  616. 
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63.  Argolicus  Sinus  O.  ofNauplia,  was  so  named  from 
its  running  up  into  the  heart  of  Argolis,  and  is  otherwise  called 
Argivus,  or  Argeus ;  it  was  considered  by  some  as  extending 
between  the  capes  Scyllaeum  and  Malea,  but  by  others,  more 
properly,  between  Zarax  and  the  Island  Tiparenus.  Its  modem 
name  is  taken  from  Napoli  di  Romania^  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  flourishing  places  in  modem  Greece  \  it  was  the 
ancient  Nauplia'^^  the  port  of  Argos,  and  is  stated  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Nauplius,  the  son  of  Neptune;  the 
inhabitants  were  expelled  by  the  Argives  upon  suspicion  of 
their  favouring  the  Spartans,  and  were  consequently  estab- 
lished by  the  latter  people  at  Methone  in  Messenia.  A  little 
above  Nauplia  was  Tiryns,  or  Tirynthus,  Anapli^  founded  by 
King  PrcBtus,  and  celebmted  as  the  early  residence  of  Her- 
cules ^'^  till  he  killed  Iphitus,  and  fled  hence  into  the  Trachi- 
nian  country. 

64.  The  Tirynthian  citadel  "^  said  to  have  been  called  Ideysmia,  from  Ucym- 
niiia,  a  loo  of  Electryon  and  brothor  of  Alcmeoai  was  defended  by  suusive  walls 
of  gigantic  structure,  built  by  workmen  from  Lycia  '^^ :  these  are  the  Cyclopes, 
who  also  built  tbe  treasury  at  Athens,  as  well  as  parts  of  Argos  i^,  Mycenaa  *^, 
and  the  Bcnotian  Orchomenus  *^'.  They  appear  to  have  been  altogether  diffe^t 
from  the  fabulous  giants  of  Homer,  and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  vast 
size  of  the  material  they  employed :  they  were  said  by  some  to  have  been  Tlira- 
cians,  or  PhoBuIcians,  but  others  again  have  supposed  they  were  ^Egyptians,  fnmx 
the  similarity  subsisting  between  their  works  and  the  colossal  remains  of  the  latter 
people.  BeUnd  Tiryns  rose  the  mountain  Buboia,  en  which  was  a  splendid  temple 
of  Juno,  common  to  the  Argives  and  the  Mycensans ;  it  was  accidentally  burnt, 
the  curtains  having  caught  fire  through  the  negligence  of  the  priestess  Chryseis, 
who  had  fallen  asleep :  it  was,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt  with  the  same  mag- 
nificence. 

65.  Ai^os  ArgoSj  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Tiryns,  and  at  the 

head  of  ArgoUcus  Sinus,  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient 

city  of  Greece ;  it  was  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications,  and 

>Ti  Td  ^  * Apyoc  o-^rov  iktorbv  #  r%  NavirXia. 

Surip,  Iph.  Taier,  804. 
Id.  Crest.  55.  242. 
»w  Wlience  he  is  inmamed  «  Tlrynthius  "  by  the  poets ;  Virg.  lEa,  VII,  662 ; 
Ovid.  Met.  XII.  564.  And  his  weapons  are  called  '<  TIrynthia  tela  ;*'  Ovid.  Met. 
XIII.  401. 

i7«  Horn.  (U.  B.  550.)  is  said  to  allude  to  it  in  tbe  expression 
■  Tipvv^a  re  T«x*o«*«'flv,— 
"*  — — — — '  suns  excit  in  arma 
Antiquam  Tiryntha  Deus.    Non  fortibus  iila 
*  Infceennda  virls,  fiimaqne  immanis  alumni 
Degenerat;  sed  kpsa  situ  fortuna,  neque  addunt 
Robur  opes.    Rams  vacuis  habitator  in  arvis 
Monstrat  Cyolopum  dnctas  sudorlbus  arces.  Stat.  Theh,  IV.  146. 
*"  'Ivirofidrov  'ApyoQ,  Xva  rtixia 

Ad'iva,  KvKXuvii*  ovpdyia  vkftovrat,         Eurip,  Troad,  1087. 

*" ir6Xifffia  Uipffivg, 

KvK\(airiiiav  trovov  x^P^Y*  -W.  Iph,  Aul,  1600. 

"•  Pausan.  Boeot.  36. 
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protected  by  two  citadels,  one  of  which  was  called  Larissa,  from 
a  daughter  of  Pelasgus.  It  was  a  very  flourishing  and  splen- 
did city,  and  produced  some  of  the  finest  sculptors  in  the 
world  :  music  was  also  highly  cultivated  here,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Darius,  its  inhabitants  were  accounted  the  first  musicians 
of  the  age.  The  goddess  Juno  was  worshipped  at  Aigos  with 
especial  honour,  and  her  attachment  to  its  interests  is  fi%- 
quently  recorded  in  the  ancient  poets*'®.  The  excellence  of  its 
horses  is  shown  also  by  the  epithet  imrSlioroy  equas  pascens, 
which  Homer  so  constantly  applies  to  Argos***.  The  River 
Inachus  Xera  flowed  past  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  into  the 
G.  of  Nauplia;  its  source  was  in  Lyrcaeus  Mons"*;  but  the 
poets  feigned  it  to  be  a  branch  of  th^  Amphilochian  Inachus, 
which,  ariter  joining  the  Achelous,  passed  underground  and 
reappeared  in  Argolis*".  A  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  Argos  was 
Mycenae*'"  Krabatay  founded  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae,  and 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Mycene,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inachus :  it  was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  amongst 
whom  Agamemnon  wad  the  most  remarkable ;  under  him  Sie 
empire  of  Mycenae  reached  it  highest  decree  of  opulence  and 
power***,  since  his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
of  Greece,     In  the  78th  Olympiad,  or  468  years  B.C.,  the 

179  Id  metuens,  veterisque  memor  Saturnia  belli, 

Prima  quod  ad  Trojam  pro  chads  geascrat  Argto : — 

Ftiv.JS'n.1.24. 
Plnrimus,  in  Jnnonis  honorem, 
Aptum  didt  equis  Argos,  —  Har,  Carm.  I.  tIL  S. 

leo ■  rot  ik  vth^ttv 

'Apyoc  Ic  iinr6QoTOV  ical  'Avait^a  KaXXtyvvaiKa. 

*^^  ifaiii.  17.  r.  75. 

See  also  Note  176,  nipra, 
1"  Mentioned  by  Ovid: 

Consitaqne  arboribns  Lyresa  reliqaerat  arva ;  —      Met,  1. 596. 
>**  Argumentam  ingens,  et  cnstoe  Tirginis  Argus, 
Coelat&que  amnem  fdndens  pater  Inachus  umA. 

Ftiv.^»i.Vn.791. 

Mozque  amnes  alii ;  qui,  qua  tulit  impetus  iUos, 

In  mare  deducunt  fessas  errorlbus  undas. 

Inachus  unus  abest :  imoque  reoonditns  antro 

Fletibus  auget  aquas :  —  Ovid.  Met.  I.  581. 

iw  Qi  ^1  "UvKtivac  tix^Vf  ivKriftivov  irroXfc^pov,— 

Horn.  II.  B.  509. 

Millia  quot  magnis  nunquam  ventre  Mycenis.  Vtrg.  JEn.  II.  331 . 

___  ditesque  Mycenas.  Her.  Carm  I.  YiL9. 

iM  fp^y  iKarbv  vfi&v  fipx^  Kotiuv  'Aya/il/ivwv, 

'ArpiiSfis'  &fia  rip  ye  fl-oXd  vXtleroi  cat  UpiVToi 

Aaoi  cVovr'  *  Iv  i*  aiftb^  Mffaro  vupowa  xaXcdv, 

KvSioiiv,  'on  iraffi  fieri irpcircv  tipwieeiv 

OlVcfc'  dpierog  ttiv,  iroXii  di  irXeierovQ  dye  Xaovg, 

Horn.  n.  B.  576. 
■         paeiXrja  wo\vxp('eoio  MvRt^v^ff.  Id.  H.  180. 
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Aigires  having  attacked  and  taken  the  city,  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  slavery;  this  war  was> 
said  to  have  arisen  in  conse(][uence  of  a  dispute  relative  to  the 
temple  of  Juno  on  Mt.  Euboia,  which  was  common  to  the  two 
republics,  but  others  attribute  it  to  the  envy  of  the  glory  ac- 
quired by  the  Mycenaean  troops  at  Thermopylee  and  Platasa. 
The  horses  of  Mycenae  were  noted  for  tneir  excellence***. 
Considerably  farther  Northward,  and  on  the  borders  of  Co- 
rinthia,  stood  Nemea*^  Kutchukmadi,  near  the  springs  of 
Nemea  fl.;  it  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the  lion  killed 
by  Hercules*®',  who  revived  the  triennial  games,  which  had 
been  instituted  in  memory  of  Archemorus,  son  of  the  Nemean 
king  Lycurgus,  who  had  been  here  killed  by  a  serpent.  These 
games  were  solemnized  in  the  grove  of  Molorchus**,  who 
was  said  to  have  entertained  the  hero  when  he  came  in  pur- 
suit of  the  lion;  the  usual  athletic  exercises  were  exhibited  at 
them,  and  the  judges  were  apparelled  in  black.  Close  bv  was 
the  fountain  Laneia,  with  tne  town  Bembina*^,  and  CleoneB 
Kkgnay  where  Hercules  defeated  and  slew  the  Elean  chiefs, 
called  Moliones*^:  the  last-mentioned  place  was  built  on  a 
rock  and  surrounded  by  walls*®*. 

06.  Returning  to  the  coast,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Argos,  we  come  to  the  lalce  of 
Lena  Muloi^  celebrated  for  the  fable  of  the  many-headed  monster  slahi  there  by 


>**  Hence  Virgil,  speaking  of  a  beaatiAil  horse,  says, 

£t  patriam  Epinim  refeiat,  fortesqae  Hycenas : — 

C?«Wflr.III.  121, 

i« Ka- 

fianaiiiav  dk  irXaydv 
"Akoc  vyiTip6y  iv 

Tb  KaXXiviKov  ^kpti,  Pind,  Nem.  III.  27. 

>w tu  cressia  mactas 

Prodigia,  et  vastum  Nemeoe  sub  nipe  leonem. 

Fir^.^Kw.  VIII.  294. 

QripioVt  alvokkovra,  kukov  ripag  iypouaTaiQ, 
KoiKtiv  aiXiv  txovra  Atbg  "Seukoto  leap*  SXcoq, 

ThMcr.  Idyl.  XXV.  168. 
See  also  Hesiod.  Theog.  327.— Soph.  Trach.  1094. 

***  Cuncta  mihi,  Alpheum  linquens  locosque  Molorchi, 

Corsihiis  et  crudo  decemet  QrsBcia  csestu.  Virg,  Qecrg.  III.  19. 

»••  Theocr.  Idyl.  XXV.  201.  "o  Pind.  Olymp.  X.  86. 

***  'A^Vfi^v  Ti  KSpivdovJvKnuivatTt  KXtuvdg, — 

Horn,  n,  B.  570. 

NeriB  et  faigenti  turritaB  mole  Cleonn.  Stat.  Theb.  IV.  47. 

Fh>m  Pindar  we  leani  that  games  were  solemnized  at  Cleonee : 
KXrwvatov  r'  &rr*  dyu- 
voc  ipfiov  ffrt^vntv 
nifi+ayra,  —  Nem.  IV.  27. 
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HercoleBiM.  Miaerva  waB  said  to  have  used  its  waters  in  parifylagtlie  daoghtors 
oi  Danans,  after  the  murder  of  their  haabands,  from  which  circiMnstaiice  certain 
mystic  rites  were  there  instituted  in  honour  of  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Bacchus. 
This  lake  seems  to  Iiaye  be^  the  same  with  the  iUcyonian  Pool»  which  Neio 
attempted  in  vain  to  fathom;  it  is  formed  by  several  sonroes,  the  most  fiunaua  of 
which  was  the  fountain  Amymone,  so  called  from  one  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus  *^. 
Farther  Southward  stood  Cenchrece  Aglado  Canibot,  where  a  tnmulna  was  erected 
to  some  Argiyes  who  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Spartans  |  and  dose  liy  was  Pai^ 
thenins  Hons  BarbemOf  where  Pan  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  the  celebrated 
courier  Phidippides,  who  in  two  days  ran  from  Athens  to  Sparta  to  beg  assistance 
against  the  Persians  ***.  Still  farther  Southward  was  the  small  district  Cynoria, 
on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  Argolis,  and  Tiwionia,  whleh  was  such  a  oause  of  con- 
tention between  the  two  latter  countries,  being  alternately  lost  and  won  by  eaeh. 
Its  principal  town  was  Thyrea  StUo,  near  which  the  celelurated  battle  was  fought 
between  300  Argives  and  as  many  Spartans;  Othryades,  a  champion  of  the  latter 
people,  remained  master  of  the  field,  but  only  lived  kog  enough  to  raise  a  trophy 
on  tiie  spot  to  Jupiter,  which  he  inscribed  with  his  own  blood  ^^,  The  Spartans 
celebrated  this  victory  with  an  annual  festival,  and  having  shortly  after  defeated 
the  Argives  in  a  second  engagement,  they  oontinned  in  possession  of  the  district 
until  it  was  finally  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  latter  people. 

67.  Laconia,  called  also  Laconica,  and  sometimes  Lace- 

daBmon*^,  celebrated  as  the  kingdom  of  MenelauB,  was  the 

South  Eastern,  and  the  largest  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

It  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Laconicus  Sinus,  on  tne  W.  by 

the  little  River  Pamisus  and  Mount  Taygetus,  on  the  N.  by 

the  mountains  of  Cronius  and  Pamon,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 


19*  Tdy  re  itvpt^Koavov 
UoXv'povov  Kvva  Aipvag 
"YSpav  Ueirvpwcrfv 
BcXcffi  r*  i/i^^aXXc,  —  JBwrip.  Here.  Fur,  419. 


-  non  te  rationis  egentem 


LemsBus  turb&  capitum  circumstetit  unguis.  Virg,  JBn.  VIII.  300. 

ac  bellua  LemsB 

Horrenditm  stridens, Id,  VI.  287. 

See  also  Virg.  JSn.  VI.  803.    Soph.  Trach.  1006. 
iM'^05'  iffrlv,  aixfUiXwridag 
"Of  Sopi  QrifiauiQ  JivKiivann 
Aipvai^  rf  diHtauv  Tpiaiv^ 
Uoffiiiavtio^s  'AfivfiuvioKftv 
"YdatTi  dovXtiav  ircpij3aXwv.  Surip*  Phceniu.  104. 


-  Queritnr  Boeotia  Dhven, 


Argos  Amymonen, Ovid.  Met,  II.  840. 

Testis  Amymone,  latices  cum  ferret  in  arvis, 
Compressa^  et  Leme  pulsa  tridente  palus. 

Propert,  II.  xx.  47. 

>"  Herod.  VI.  107.— ApoUod.  II.  7.  4. 

»»  Herod.  1. 88.— Pausan.  Laison.  7;  Oorinth.  88.— Btiab.  VIII.  p.  37a 

Si  tu  signasses  olim  Thyreatida  terram; 

Corpora  non  leto  missa  trecenta  foreat : 
Nee  foret  Othryades  congestis  tectus  in  annis. 

O  quantum  patriffi  sanguinis  ille  dedit !         Ovid,  Fast.  II.  063. 

'W  Oi  i*  e?xo»'  JcoiX^v  AaKidaiftova  ff^rttc^ffay,— 

J7om.//.B.681. 
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Myrtoan  Sea.    To  the  W.  it  bordered  on  Measemia,  and  to 
the  N.  on  Arcadia  andArgolis;  it  contj^ned,  including  Cythera 
aqd  the  adjacent  isles,  aoout  1,600  square  miles,  and  la  now 
known  by  the  names  of  Zacunia  (a  corruption  of  Laconia), 
Bardunia,  ipid  Maina.    At  an  early  period  a  great  portion  of 
Messenia,  and  subsequently  the  whole  of  it,  belonged  to  thp 
dominion  of  Sparta,  but  it  was  ultimately  wrested  from  it. 
68.  Ibel^egesfiregenenUlyngaidedastheflntiiiliabitantsof  lAC^ 
\^^y  governed  till  it9  invasion  by  the  HeradidaB  and  Donans :  it  was  a  ragged  and 
moanfainous  country,  naturally  barren  and  difficult  of  culture.    Its  inhabitants 
rendered  themselves  IDnstrious  for  their  courage  and  intrepidity,  for  their  love  of 
liberty,  and  for  their  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxury**';  they  were  inured  firom  their 
youth  to  labour,  accustomed  to  undergo  every  hanlship^^,  and  commanded  t^ 
their  laws  to  regard  war  as  their  profession,  not  livmg  for  themselves  but  for  their 
country.    They  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any  mechanical  arts  or  trades,  which 
together  with  the  labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  on  the  shives  called  Helotsu 
This  aust^e  education  rendered  them  ambitious  of  glory,  fearfiil  of  dishonour,  and 
nndaunted  in  the  field  of  battle;  and  to  it  the  splendid  achievements  of  Leonidas 
at  IliermopylfB,  and  of  Pausanias  at  Platsea,  must  be  mamly  attributed.    But 
notwithstanding  this,  aelMnteiest  was  always  the  great  motive  that  characterized 
the  policy  of  Sparta;  and  to  it  every  ^ling  of  generosity,  honour,  humanity,  and 
Justice,  was  sacrificed,  when  supposed  to  nulltate  against  the  welfore  of  the  state. 
By  this  means,  the  influence  of  the  Lacedaemonians  over  the  affairs  of  Greece  be- 
came very  powerful,  and  from  their  frequent  successes,  tliey  obtained  a  decided 
superiority  for  five  hundred  years.    Their  jealousy  of  the  power  and  heroic  great- 
ness of  the  Athenians  determined  them,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  on  the 
reduction  of  their  obnoxious  rivals;  but  their  crafty  hypocrisy  and  cautious  policy 
induced  them  for  some  time  to  avoid  direct  attacks  and  open  war.    At  last,  how- 
ever, they  made  the  wrongs  sustained  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  affairs  of  Corcyra 
and  Potidsea  the  pretext  R>r  a  direct  rupture:  they  were  supported  in  this  by  all 
the  Peloponnesian  republics  except  Arg^olis,  Messenia,  and  a  part  of  Achaia,  as 
well  f>«  by  Mcigaris,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  Leucadia,  Ambraeia,  and  Anactorinm. 
Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  joined  by  Messenia,  Argolls,  Platsea,  Doris,  Acar- 
nania,  Zacynthus,  Corcyra,  Thracia,  Lesbos^  Chios,  and  Caria,  with  all  theCyclades 
except  Euboea,  Bamos,  tfelos,  and  Thera.    Tliis  was  the  &mous  Peloponnesian 
War,  which  raged  for  27  years,  mostly  in  fiivour  of  the  Athenians;  but  the  great 
navfld  superiority  of  the  latter  rendered  them  proud  and  negligent,  till,  on  one 
occasion,  forsaking  their  ships  to  follow  their  amusements  on  the  shore  at  .£gos 
Potamos,  their  fleet  was  attacked  by  Lysander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed.   The  conqueror  then  sailed  to  Attica,  and  after  having  reduced 
Athens  by  fiunine,  forced  it  to  capitulate,  to  surrender  its  ships,  to  destroy  its 
walls,  to  resign  its  foreign  dominions,  and  to  follow  the  will  of  Lacedeemon  in 
every  th|ng.    The  Corinthians  and  Bceotians  advised  the  complete  destruction  of 
Athens,  but  the  Lacediemonians  alleging  it  would  ill  become  them  to  destroy  so 
great  a  people,  rested  content  with  taking  possession  of  the  city,  and  appomting  the 
despotic  and  bloody  administration  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  They  thus  acquired  the 
uuUspated  ascendency  over  the  rest  olQmece ;  but  intoxicated  by  the  vast  domin- 
km  they  had  acquired,  and  corrupted  by  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  foreign  courts, 
thiiy  veiued  from  their  severe  discipLine,aBd  became  as  remarkable  for  their  avarice, 
as  they  had  once  been  for  their  frugality  and  contempt  of  riches.    Their  empire, 
which  appeared  so  firmly  established,  b^^  in  a  few  years  after  the  subjugation 
of  Athens  to  decline ;  the  hitter  city  soon  freed  itsdf  from  its  galling  yoke,  and 

^^  Kec  m|hi  fiis  fherit  Sparten  contemnere  vestram. 

In  qua  tu  nat|t  es,  terra  beata  mihi  est. 

Parca  sed  est  Sparte,  tu  cultu  divite  djgna. 

Ad  talem  formam  non  facit  iste  locus.   Ovid.  Heroid,  XV.  187. 

'**  Me  aec  tan  patiens  UcedsBmon^—  Har.  Carm*  I*  ▼!>•  10- 
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the  deeiftive  Tietory  obtained  by  Epaminondas  at  Lenctra,  obliged  them  to  giye 
way  to  the  rising  greatneBs  of  Thebes,  and  tubeeqnently,  to  the  ambitiouB  spirit 
of  the  Macedonian  Philip.  At  a  still  later  period,  they  were  defeated  by  the 
AcluEAnSy  who  compelled  them  to  join  the  league,  to  destroy  the  walls  of  their  city, 
and  to  recall  their  exiles ;  but  the  Romans  not  approving  these  measures,  and 
desirous  of  granting  them  more  freedom  than  any  other  Greek  province,  decreed 
that  the  wa&s  shocdd  be  restored,  and  the  inhabitants  absolved  from  the  fine  im- 
posed upon  them.  Augustus  granted  the  title  of  Eleuthero-Iacones  to  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  natton,  for  the  zeal  testified  in  ikvonr  of  the  Romans. 

69.  The  first  place  in  Laconia  after  quitting  Argolis,  was 
PrasisB  PrastOy  once  an  Ai^ive  city:  lower  down  the  coast 
were  Cyphanta  Kyphcmdo^  2arax  Miches,  and  Minoa  Napoli 
di  Malvasia;  close  to  the  last  was  Epidaurus  Limera  Pcdaio 
JSmvasia,  which  was  frequently  ravaged  by  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Farther  Southward  lay  Epi- 
deUum  Affio  Zindi,  containing  a  highly  venerated  temple  of 
Apollo;  below  it  was  Malea  rr.  C.  S,  Angela,  or  Malio,  the 
South  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  accounted 
by  the  ancients  the  most  dangerous  point  in  its  circumnavi- 
gation^*. Off  this  promontory  was  Ctthera  I.  Cerigo, 
once  called  Porphyris,  from  the  Greek  word  vop^vpk  purpura, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  purple  fiah  found  on  its  snores** ; 
but  it  derived  more  celebnty  Irom  having  received  Venus  on 
her  birth  from  the  sea,  to  whom  the  whole  island  was  espe- 
cially sacred*'^  Its  possession  was  of  great  importance  to 
mantime  powers,  as  from  its  proximity  to  the  Peloponnesus  it 
could  constantly  harass  an  enemy:  it  was  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  the  island  of  Leucadia,  comprehending  about  113  square 
miles.  Its  chief  town  was  Cythera,  a  htile  inland;  it  con- 
tained an  ancient  and  noted  temple  of  Venus,  with  a  statue  of 

**  'XXXd  fit  Kvfta,  p6oi  rt,  Wipiyvditirrovra  MdXitav, 
Kai  popitic  diTftMt,  wapiirXayliv  Sk  KvBripiav, 


Hem,  Od.  I.  so. 
'        none  illas  promite  vires, 
Nune  anlmos ;  quibus  in  Ctetulis  syrtibus  usi, 
lonioque  mari,  Maleseque  seqnaclbus  undis.         Virg.  JEn.  V,  193. 
Nee  timeam  Testros,  cnnra  Malea,  sums : — 

OvtcLilffior.  II.xvi.84. 
^  Hence  the  celebrity  of  the  lAoonian  dye : 
Nee  Laconicas  miiil 
Trahunt  honestas  pnrpnraa  dientaa.       Har,  Carm.  II.  xviii.  7. 

"* r^v  f*  'A^poiimv, 

*A^ooyiptidv  n  ^tdv  sal  Ivark^avov  Kv^ipttav 
KurA4<rcov(n  ^tol  rt  sal  dviptg,  oCvcc'  Iv  d^ptp 
Bpif^il'  drdp  Kv^kpttav,  Srt  wpoffkKvpffi  ILv^ripoiQ, 

Heriod.  Theog,  195. 
Est  Amathus,  est  celsa  mihi  Paphos,  atque  Cythera, 
Idalissque  Domus.  Fny.  JEn,  X.  51. 

■  mater  Amoris 

Nuda  Cytheriacis  edita  fertur  aquiiw  Omd.  Hennd,  YIV  59. 
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the  goddess,  exhibiting  her  in  armour;  its  port  was  called 
Scandea***  S.  Nicolo.  Laconicus  Sinus  extended  between 
the  promontories  Malea  on  the  East,  and  Tainarium  on  the 
West ;  it  was  sometimes  called  Gytheatis,  a  name  which  seems 

E reserved  in  its  modem  appellation  G.  of  Kohkythia :  at  its 
ead  was  Helos^^  Tsyli,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  having 
revolted  against  the  Heraclidae,  were  reduced  to  slavery  and 
called  Helots,  a  name  afterwards  extended  to  the  various 
people  held  in  bondage  by  the  Spartans.  Beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Eurotas  was  Gythium  MartUhonay  the  port  of  Sparta, 
pretended  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules  and  Apollo,  whose 
statues  were  placed  in  the  forum.  It  was  at  Gythium  that 
the  Lacedeemonian  fleet  was  stationed,  when  Themistocles  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  burning  it ;  but  was  prevented  from  carrying 
his  plan  into  execution  by  the  decision  of  Aristides*^.  Oppo- 
site to  Gythium  was  the  small  island  of  Cranae,  alluded  to  by 
Homer  in  his  account  of  the  rape  of  Helen,  though  others 
place  the  scene  of  this  adventure  in  Helena,  or  Macris,  I.  off 
the  coast  of  Attica*^. 

70.  Ascending  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  LaconJan  Gulf  we  come  to  BoBa,  giving 
name  to  Boeaticus  Sinus  O.  qf  Vatika\  and  the  promontory  Onngnathos,or  the 
Au'tjaw-bofM,  now  the  I.  of  Servi,  ftom  which  tiie  Northern  point  of  Cythera, 
anciently  caUed  Platanistus,  is  only  fire  miles  distant :  beyond  these  were  Asopus 
Impo,  Cyparissia  Rupinuy  and  AcrjsB  Sapiiki.  The  Helots  were  at  first  only  tribu- 
tary, bnt  in  consequence  of  a  rebellion,  in  which  their  town  took  a  leading  part, 
their  places  of  abode  were  regulated  by  the  state,  and  certain  duties  imposed 
upon  tiiem.  The  suffering  endured  by  these  ill-fiited  men,  cannot  be  considered 
without  execration  and  horror  at  the  conduct  of  their  oppressors ;  they  were  liable 
to  be  attacked  and  murdered  without  any  form  of  Justice,  and  the  Spartan  youths 
were  encouraged  to  amuse  themselves  by  putting  them  to  death  by  surprise,  or 
openly  butchering  them  whilst  working  in  the  fields.  It  is  related,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  Brasidas  undertaking  his  expedition  into  Thrace,  great  offers  were 
made  to  such  of  the  Helots  as  would  voluntarily  join  the  general ;  and  that  large 
numbers  having  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  his  standard,  2,000  of  the  most  distin- 
guished were  selected,  who,  having  been  pronounced  free  and  crowned  with  chap- 
lets,  were  led  to  the  temples  and  destroyed.  To  the  S.  of  Gythium  was  tiie  town 
Las  Mavmbouni,  founded  by  a  Laconian  hero  of  that  name;  and  near  it  stood 
Pyrrhicus,  where  Silenus  was  said  to  have  been  brought  up. 

71.  TsBnarium  Pr.  C  Matapan,  so  called  from  Tsenarus, 
a  son  of  Neptune,  is  the  Southernmost  point  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  distant  208  miles 
from  the  promontory  Phycus  in  Africa.  Here  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Neptune,  with  an  mviolable  asylum^  and  near  it 

*^  ^icdviiiav  S*  dpa  Jwce  KvBtipitfi  ' A/ifiddfiavri. 

Bom,Il.K.208, 
"•  04  T  ap*  'AalicXac  cIvov/EXoc  r*  i6aKov  xroXii^pov, — 

Id.  B.  d84. 
»*  Cic.  de  Off.  III.  xi.  11 .  »  Horn.  II.  r.  442. 

**  *Up6^  T*  d^pavtrroc  Taivdpov  filvii  Xtfii^v, 

MaXiac  r*  dxpoi  icev^/Awvcc*  —  JEurip,  Cyclop,  208. 

See  also  Com.  Nep.  vit.  Panian.  IV.  A* 
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a  cave,  said  to  be  the  entrance  to  Orcus*^,  through  ^hich 
Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  to  the  upper  regions**®;  Arion  is 
said  to  have  been  landed  here  by  the  dolphin,  and  to  hav6  con- 
secrated in  the  temple  of  Neptune  a  small  brazen  figure  of 
a  man  seated  upon  a  dolphin's  back***.  Taenarium  was  also 
famed  for  its  beautiful  green  marble,  which  the  Roilians  held 
in  the  highest  festeem***.  The  Messeniacus,  or  Coronasus 
Sinus,  extended  between  Taenarium  Pr.  and  the  opposite  cape 
Acritas;  it  is  now  known  as  the  G.  of  Kalamata.  About 
halfway  up  its  Eastern  shore  is  the  torrent  Pamisus,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Laconia  and  Messenia ;  at  its 
mouth  was  Pephnos,  opposite  an  island  of  the  same  name,  now 
called  Pekniy  where  the  Dioscuri  were  born,  and  where  they 
had  two  small  statues,  which  are  stated  to  have  remained 
immoveable  though  continually  beaten  by  the  waVes. 

72.  Close  to  the  TeenAiian  cape  was  the  ancient  town  ToBnaras,  caUed  afterwards 
Csenepolis:  between  it  and  the  torrent  Pamisns  were  Thyrides  Pr.  C  GrouOj  the 
andcnt  boundary  of  Messenia;  MessailfatMa;  CBtyloH^or  Tylos,  Ft<yfo,Bo  called 
from  an  Argive  hero;  and  Thalanue  Calamo,  founded  by  Pelops. — In  the  Northern 
part  of  the  province  was  the  border  district  Sciritis,  the  inliabitants  of  wliich  were 
reckoned  distinct  from  the  other  Spartans :  close  to  it,  and  near  the  springs  of  tlie 
Enrotas,  was  Belmina,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Arcadians.  Lower  dpwn,  in  the 
district  called  Tripolis,  was  Pellene  Agrapoulo,  where  Tyadareus  resided  when 
exiled  from  Sparta ;  and  opposite  to  it  stood  CarysB'^',  a  small  town  sacred  to  Diana 
and  the  nymphs,  whence  the  statues,  termed  Caryatides,  derived  their  name''*. 
Sellasia  SelUuia  was  an  important  town  on  the  left  of  the  Eurotas,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  (Enus  and  Gongylus,  and  commanded  the  only  road  by  which  an  army 
could  enter  Laconia  from  the  Northward :  it  stood  at  the  foot  of  Thomax  M.  Tor- 
Tvika,  on  whose  summit  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  with  a  statue  of  the  god,  to  which 
Crcpsus  presented  a  quantity  of  gold.  Lower  down  the  river,  and  on  tile  same 
side,  was  the  range  of  hills  called  Menelaiuro,  opposite  Sparta:  near  it  stood  the 
town  of  Therapne  Vordohia,  so  called  from  the  daughter  of  Lelex ;  here  were  shown 


-  irop  x^oviov 


*Aida  arSiAa,  Taivapov  etc  upav—  Pind.  Pyth,  IV.  77. 

Quo  Styx,  et  invisi  honida  Tsenari 

Sedes, Hor,  Carm,  I.  xzxlv.  10. 

Ovid.  Fast.  IV.  612. 

^  'ToBnarias  ctiam  fauces,  alta  ostia  Ditis, 
£t  caligantem  nigr&  formldine  lucum 
Ingressus,  Manesque  adiit,  regemque  trcmendum. 

Virg.  Georg,  IV.  467. 
"»  Herod.  1. 26.— Pausan.  Lacon.  25. 

^'^  Quidve  domus  prodeat  Phrygiis  innixa  colnmnis, 

Tsenare,  sive  tuis,  sive,  Caryste,  tuis?         TtbuU.  III.  iii.  13* 
Quod  non  Toenariis  domus  est  milii  folta  colnmnis, 
Nee  camera  auratas  inter  ebuma  trabes.      Propert,  III.  L  49. 
3>i  Quos  Pylos,  et  dubils  Malea  vitata  carinis^ 
Plaudentique  habiles  CaryoB  resonare  Dianee. 

919  See  a  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Mumm  Critieum,  t  II. 
p.  400— 2. 
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the  ten^  of  Hcnebiis,  as  well  as  his  tomb  and  that  of  Helen,  and  a  temple  of 
the  Dfoecnri,  who  are  hence  surnamed  "  Therapnaei  fnitreB"'*^.  Above  this,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was  Pitana,  which  gave  name  to  a  divisi(m  of  troops 
in  file  Lacedeemonian  army. 

73.  The  city  of  Sparta**,  or  Lacedaemon,  was  situated  in 
an  extensive  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  now 
called  Eure,  which  was  here  so  fiill  and  rapid  as  to  be  seldom 
forded.    It  was  at  first  an  inconsiderable  place,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  collection  of  villages,  and  conveying  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation;  it 
resembled  a  great  camp,  rather  than  a  regularly  planned  and 
well-built  city.    It  continued  without  waus  during  the  most 
flourishing  periods  of  its  history,  Lycui^us  having  taught  his 
countrymen,  that  the  real  defence  of  a  town  was  solely  in  the 
valour  of  its  citizens ;  but  when  it  was  governed  by  despots, 
fortifications  were  erected,  which  rendered  it  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  re^lar  siege.     Its  circumference  then  was  48  stadia, 
but  it  contained  more  inhabitants  than  many  cities  occupying 
double  that  space.     Before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  only  five  houses,  according  to 
^lian.  having  been  left  standing  after  the  shocks  had  ceased. 
Its  puoUc  bmldingB  were  originally  few  and  insignificant,  but 
their  number  and  beauty  increased  with  the  power  of  the  inha- 
iHtents.     LacedsBmon  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
Lacedaemon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta  the  daughter  of 
Atlas,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas.  The  name 
Lacedsmott  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  both  the  city, 
and  the  country  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  but  when  the  word 
Sparta  is  used,  it  is  always  with  reference  to  the  former.    The 
city  was  also  called  Lelegia,  fit>m  the  Leleges ;   CEbalia,  from 
CEbalus,  one  of  its  ki'nss ;  and  Hecatompolis,  from  the  hun^ 
dred  cities  which  the  whole  province  contained :  its  ruins  are 
about  two  miles  from  the  modem  Mistra.   To  the  S.  of  Sparta 
was  Amyclae***,  Sclavo  Chorio,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 


ylfiiTiSov  Oipdvva^  ouclwy  llSoe,  Pind.  lithm,  I.  42. 

Ovid  uses  the  epithet  *'Therapnseus"  for  '^ LaconicBB,"  when,  speaking  of 
Helen,  be  says, 

Rare  Therapnceo  nata  paella  t^hrygem.  Heroid,  XV.  196. 

••*  *Hrot  1^01  rptXg  fiiv  voX^  ^tkrarai  tltri  iroXtiic, 
*Apyoc  rty  iwdprfi  ft,  xal  tifpv&yvia  MvK^vf;. 

Horn.  IL  A,  51. 

i)am  Dens  Earotan,  Immanltamque  freqaentat 

Sparten  ; Omd.  Met,  X.  170. 

»"  "  AmyclffiOB,*'  as  well  as  "  (Ebalius"  and  "  ThcrapnsBOs,**  was  used  instead 
of '^  laconicus.**    Hence  Castor  and  Pollux  were  called  "  AmyclsBl:" 

B  £  4  Castor! 
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in  Laconia ;  it  was  celebrated  for  the  magnificent  temple  of 
the  Amyclsean  Apollo,  and  for  the  Hyacinthian  festival,  Hya- 
cinthus  having,  as  it  is  said,  been  buried  there :  it  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Latian  Amyclee.  The  ereat  Spartan 
plain  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Taygetus  Mons,  which 
strikes  off  from  the  Arcadian  and  Elean  hills,  and,  traversing 
the  whole  province,  terminates  in  the  promontory  TsBuarium. 
It  is  covered  with  snow  in  some  parts  during  the  whole  year ; 
some  of  the  ancients  maintained,  that  from  its  summit  the  eye 
could  comprehend  the  view  of  tiie  whole  Peloponnesus.  It 
abounded  with  various  kinds  of  beasts  of  the  chase,  and  with 
a  race  of  hounds  much  valued  for  their  sagacity  and  keenness 
of  scent  *^':  it  likewise  produced  a  beautiful  green  marble, 
much  esteemed  by  the  Romans '^^.  The  principal  summit, 
named  Taletum,  is  now  S.  JElias;  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
Sun,  to  whom  sacrifices  of  horses  were  there  offered.  The 
range  itself  is  now  called  Pente  Dactylon,  a  name  probably 
denved  from  that  of  Pente  Lophi,  by  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  once  known. 

74.  Messekia  ***,  was  the  South  Western  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  contained  960  square  miles.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  R.  Neda  and  M*.  Lycseus,  on  the 
E.  by  the  range  of  Taygetus,  and  on  the  two  other  sides  it  was 
washed  by  the  sea ;  to  the  N.  it  touched  upon  Elis  and  Arca- 
dia, and  to  the  E.  on  Laconia.  It  was  in  some  parts  a  moun- 
tainous country,  but  abounded  in  rich  and  well-watered  plains, 


Castori  AmydiBO  et  AmydeBO  PoUnci 
Reddlta  Mopsopia  l^daris  urbe  soror. 

Ovid.  Herwd.  Vllt.  71. 
Talis  Amyclsel  domitos  PoUacia  habenls 
Cyllarua,  —  Virg.  Chorg,  III.  80. 

•*•  Oiif  S^'AprtUiQ  ti<Fi  itat*  ovpioc  loxkatpa, 

"H  jcard  TifOy irov  iripiftriKtrov,  i)  'Epv/iav^op, 

Ttpxo/Alif^  Kdnpowi  Kal  wcccyc  iXafoiai '      Ham.  Od,  Z.  102. 

Tocat  ingenti  elamore  CiUueroo, 

Taygctlqne  canes, Virg.  Qwrg.  III.  44. 

et  yirginibns  bacchata  Lacamis 

Taygeta!  JAIL  4g7. 

Veloces  SportiB  catolos, Id.  III.  405. 

Amyeleenmqae  canem, Id.  345. 

Nam  qoalis  aat  Molossus,  aat  falTos  Lacoo,  &c. 

Hcr.JBpod.yi,l^. 

«»  Illic  Tiiygetl  ▼irent  metalla, 

Et  certant  vario  decore  saxa.  Mart,  VI.  4S. 

«•  T<i  ^»  kv  MKFff^vy  KvfipX^Tfiv  <4XX4Xouv, 

Oiry  Iv  'OpciXSxoio  —  H<m.  Od.  ♦.  Ift 
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furnishing  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  and  flocks;  hence  it 
was  heartily  coveted  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  land  was 
barren  and  hard  to  cultivate. 

75.  MeMenia  is  said  to  liave  deriyed  its  name  from  Messene,  wife  of  PolyeaoD, 
sovereign  of  the  country:  at  the  period  of  the  Trqjan  war  it  was  partly  under  the 
dominion  of  Menelans,  and  partly  under  that  of  Nestor.  Its  brave  and  warlike 
inliabitants  have  rendered  themselves  iamons  by  a  war  carried  on  against  the 
Spartans,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  people  having  disguised  armed  youths  in 
female  attire,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  their  territory  whilst  unprepared  to 
resist ;  this  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  festival  of  Diana,  celebrated  at  Limneea, 
on  the  borders  of  the  two  countries,  and  common  to  both.  But  tiie  Messenhms 
were  accused  by  the  Spartans  of  having  offered  violence  to  some  of  their  yoong 
women,  and  of  having  slain  their  king  Teledus,  for  attempting  to  revenge  the 
outrage.  These  differences  led  to  a  vigorous  and  bloody  war  of  20  years,  which 
eaded  in  the  Spartans  taking  Ithome,  and  subjugating  the  whole  country ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  insults  which  they  heaped  upon  the  Messenians,  the  latter 
people  revolted.  This  second  war  lasted  for  14  years,  but  the  Mess^iians,  after 
having  gained  a  few  advantages,  were  again  reduced,  on  which  occasion  many  of 
them  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  and  occupied  Zancle,  thenceforward  called  Messana; 
those  of  them,  who  remained  at  home,  were  treated  with  the  greatest  severity  by 
their  conqnerors,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots.  This  induced  them  again 
to  revolt,  and  they  accordingly  fortified  Ithome,  where  they  resisted  their  enemies 
for  10  years,  but  were  at  last  so  distressed,  as  to  consent  to  leave  the  Peloponnesus: 
npon  this  the  Athenians  allowed  them  to  settle  at  Naupactus,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  driven  by  the  reverses  suffered  by  their  protectors  at  JEgos  Potamos. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  insolence  of  the  Spartans  was 
humbled  by  the  Thebans,  that  the  Messenians,  regained  their  country ;  Epaminondas 
then  recalled  their  scattered  remnants  to  ei\joy  liberty  under  the  protection  of 
Thebes,  Ai^s,  and  Arcadia.  They  subsequentiy  joined  the  Achaean  confederacy. 

76.  The  first  towns  in  Messenia,  after  crossing  the  Pamisus, 
were  Leuctrum  Levtros^  founded  by  Pelops;  Abia  Platza, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Ire*'^  of  Homer;  and  Car- 
damyla,  which  still  preserves  its  name.  Farther  Northward 
was  Nedo  fl.  Dolous,  celebrated  for  a  temple  consecrated  to 
Minerva  Medusia;  on  its  banks  was  Gerenia  DolouSf  where 
Nestor  is  said  to  have  been  educated,  and  whence  he  derived 
the  epithet  of  Gerenian**®,  by  which  Homer  so  frequently 
mentions  him;  above  it  stood  LimnaBa,  where  was  a  temple  of 
Diana  common  to  the  Messenians  and  Spartans.  At  the  head 
of  the  Messenian  Gulf  stood  Pheree,  one  of  the  seven  towns 
offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles^^;  Calamas  Kalamata\ 
and  Stenyclerus,  or  Stenyclarus,  iVm,  at  the  mouth  of  Pa- 
misus  ii:  Pimatzay  the  last-mentioned  town  was  once  the 


'*"  Kop^auvXiiv,  'Bv^ff-iyv  rf,  koX  'Ipi)v  woiritffffav, 

Horn.  IL  1. 160. 

*"  ToTc  aaa  fih^ttv  4pX*  rcp^vcoc  Irwora  VkffTotp. 

Id,  Od,  r.  68. 

*"  *E)rrd  Si  oli  StiMrtt  cd  vatoiiiva  irroXU^pa, 

Kap^a/AvXt}v,  *Ev6frtiv  ri,  cat  *Iprjv  leoiiitvvav, 
^iipaQ  Tf  J^oBiac,  17^  'A v3f tav  ficAvXtifiov, 
KaXnv  r'  AiTfiav,  xai  Unda<rop  duirt\6t<r<rav' 
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capital  of  the  country,  and  gave  name  to  the  Campus  Steny- 
clericus,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  twice  defeated  by  the 
Messenians.  On  the  Western  side  of  the  Messenian  Gulf 
was  Corone,  called  formerly  iEpea,  Koron,  during  the  siege 
of  which  by  the  Achaeans,  their  general  Philopoemen  (sur- 
named  by  his  countrymen  the  Last  of  the  Greeks)  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death.  Acritas  Pr., 
the  Southern  extremity  of  Messenia,  is  now  C  Galh;  be- 
twixt it  and  Modon  was  Asinaeus  Sinus  B.  ofModony  so  called 
from  Asine  Qrisgo,  a  Diyopian  colony,  removed  hith^  by  the 
Lacedaemonians :  To  the  W.  of  this  little  Gulf  were  the 
CEnussae  lae.  now  Sapienza  and  Kabrera.  Methone,  or  Mq- 
thone,  Modon  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  daugh- 
ter of  ^neas,  or  from  the  rock  Mothon,  at  the  entrance  of  its 
harbour ;  it  is  identified  by  some  with  Pedasus,  one  of  the 
seven  towns  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  To  the  N.  of 
it  was  Coryphasium  Navarino,  at  the  Southern  entmnce  of 
the  Harbour  of  Navarino :  at  its  Northern  entrance  wba  the 
famous  Pylos  Old  Navarino,  built  by  Pylus,  son  of  Cleson, 
and  accounted  by  some  the  royal'  residence  of  Nestor,  whose 
house  and  tomb  were  both  shown  there.  Its  haven,  which 
was  more  frequented  than  any  other  in  Messenia,  was  the 
scene  of  a  severe  contest  between  the  fleets  of  Athens  and 
Sparta;  it  was  sheltered  on  the  W.  by  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria,  or  Sphagia,  Spkagia,  famed  for  the  caprture  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian detachment  during  the  Peloponnesian  war^.  The 
maritime  situation'^  of  this  Pylos  accords  better  with  Homer's 
description  of  the  Nelean  city,  than  either  the  Pylos  of  Tri- 
phylia  or  Elis,  but  the  point  is  one  of  some  uncertainty***. 
Above  Pylos  v^as  the  Island  of  Prote  Prodano ;  and  not  fitr 
from  it  stood  die  ancient  tovm  of  Erana,  or  Arene,  Ordina. 
Still  farther  N.  vtras  Cyparissium  Pr.  C  KxmeUo,  the  Southern 
extremity  of  Cyparissius  Sinus  6r.  of  Arcadia^  which  stretched 
Northwards  to  Ichthys  Pr.  in  !Elis;  it  derived  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Cyparissia  Arcadia,  situated  on  its  shore, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Cyparissius.  That  part  of 
Messenia  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia  and  Arcadia, 

*»  Thncyd.  IV.  8. 0.— PaiwaxL  Messen.  36.— Stimb.  Vin.  348,  et  mq. 

■"  01  ^k  IIvXov,  NiyX^oc  ivKTtutvov  vroXU^pov, 
''l^ov  roi  S*  kiri  divi  daXdffcric  lepd  pi^oPt 
Tavpovc  vafifuXava^  'Evovlx^ovi  Kvavoxcury, 

ffom.  Od.  r.  4. 
Ua<rai  ^  lyy^c  c^^^  vkarai  IlAov  4(fuii^oct^ro£>. 

Id.  n.  1. 168. 

^  Strabo  regarded  tlie  Triphylian  Pylos  as  the  city  of  Nestor :  his  aiguments 
may  be  seen  at  length,  lib.  VIII.  p,  348,  et  teq. 
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was  called  Aulon;  at  its  Eastern  extremity,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neda,  was  Ira,  a  mountain-fortress,  celebrated  in  the 
Messenian  wars  as  being  the  last  hold  of  Aristomenes  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  To  the  Westward  of  Cyparissia, 
in  the  open  sea,  lay  the  islands  Strophades,  or  Plotee,  as  they 
were  also  called,  iStamphane,  whither  the  Harpies  are  said  to 
have  retired^ 

77.  The  R.  Pamisus  Pimatza  entered  the  Messenian  Gulf 
at  Stenycleros;  its  waters  were  remarkably  pure  and  sanative, 
and  abounded  with  various  kinds  offish.  On  its  right  bank, 
about  seven  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  the  city  Messene  Mau'- 
rtmati^  founded  by  Enaminondas  shcMily  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  with  such  zeal  and  activity,  that  its  fortifications  and 
chief  edifices  were  completed  in  85  days.  Its  citadel  was  on 
M^.  Ithome  Vovrhmay  which  is  stated  to  have  derived  its  name 
firom  Ithome,  one  of  lie  nymphs  who  nursed  Jupiter;  it  was 
celebrated  fot  the  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messenians 
there  made  against  the  Spartans.  It  and  Acro-Corinthus 
were  reckoned  the  two  strongest  places  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
for  which  reason  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  when  pro- 
jecting his  attack  on  the  peninsula,  was  advised  to  make 
himself  master  of  them,  as  he  would  thus  seize  the  heifer  by 
the  horns**. 

78.  (Ecfafilift,  tii«  city  of  Enrytuft,  appears  to  have  l>een  in  this  neighbonrtiood, 
and  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  the  (Bchalia  in  Bnboea  which  was  conqnered  by 
Hercnles*^.  To  the  W.  of  CBclialia  was  Dorfnm,  sitnated  on  the  R.  Coeos,  now 
called  CofSUa ;  it  was  between  these  two  places  that  tiie  Tfaradan  bard,  Thaniyras, 
was  deprived  of  his  aft  and  his  eyesight  by  the  Muses,  after  having  been  con- 
quered by  them  in  a  trial  of  skfU  *^.  In  the  North  Bsstem  part  of  Messenia  were 
Andania  Sandani^  the  capital  of  the  provhiee  before  its  invasion  by  the  Heraelide ; 
Caraasinm,  where  the  mystic  rites  of  the  great  goddesses  were  celebrated ;  and 
Amphea  CoeMa^  the  surprise  and  capture  of  which  by  the  Spartans  was  the  first 
act  of  liostnity  between  them  and  the  Messenians. 

^  Bervatmn  est  undis  Strophadmn  me  Mtora  primtim 
Aoci{Annt.    Btrofrfiades  Graio  stant  nomine  dictes 
Insnlffi  lonio  inmagno:  qnas  dira  Celseno^ 
Harpyiseque  eohmt  alls :—  Virg,  Mfi,  III.  S09. 

«•  Strab.  VIII.  p.  861.— Polyb.  VII.  11.— Pausan.  Messen.  33. 
^  Both  cities  are  called  the  cities  of  Eurytus  by  Sophocles,  who  refers  this 
adventure  of  Hercules  to  Buboea  (Trach.  74. 354).  Homer  likewise  (11.  B.  596. 
730.)  mentions  two  cities  of  Eurytus  called  (Echalia;  this  one  in  Messenia,  and 
one  in  Thcssaly,  near  the  R.  Penens,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tricca  and  Ithome. 
Some  commentators  upon  Ovid.  Heroid.  IX.  1.;  Met.  IX.  136;  have  followed 
Sophocles.    Ovid  makes  I(de  daughter  of  Eurytus. 

«« Iv^fl  re  Movirai 

*AvT6pktvai  0<i;»vpiy  rbv  QprjiKa  wavtrav  doc^^Cy 
OixaXifiBev  i&vra^  irap'  Eup^rov  OixaXc^o(  • 
llrtvTo  ydp  c^x^fievo^  virif crs^v,  Ajrtp  Av  aifrai 
Movtrai  diiiouv,  rovfMu  Atbg  alyt6xoto» 
Al  dk  xo\t*<Tdfitvai  wiipbv  Qiaav  airitp  dotSiijv 
Bcffire^ciry  dipkXitvrOf  vai  kn^XaOov  Ki^a^riv. 

Ham,  n.  B.  694. 
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79.  The  Kingdom  of  Greece 

Touches  to  the  N.  upon  European  Turkey;  on  all  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the 
sea.  The  frontier-line  between  it  and  Turkey  extends  from  the  R.  Achelous,  now 
called  Aspro  Potamo,  along  the  top  of  Mt.  (Eta  Catavothra  Vouno,  to  the  Gulf 
qfMolo,  or  Zeitoun^  which  last  it  reaches  at  the  month  of  the  R.  Sperchius  EOada, 
This  is  the  continental  territory  of  Greece,  but  the  kingdom  likewise  includes  the 
Island  of  Negropont,  or  JSgripo,  the  island  ofSkyros,  and  all  the  Cyelades  between 
the  latitudes  3e».  and  39<».  N.  and  as  far  Eastward  as  26°.  4^  E.  Longitude.  The 
whole  of  this  territory  comprehends  a  superficial  extent  of  about  14,200  square 
miles,  and  a  population  (as  estunated  in  1828)  of  about  496,000  souls.  TUl  within 
these  few  years,  it  formed  the  Southern  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  it  is  now  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under 
the  protection  of  Great  BritaiUf  Rustia,  and  France.  According  to  the  treaty 
entered  into  between  these  three  great  Powers,  its  government  is  monarchical  and 
hereditary,  and  it  eiyoys  all  the  political,  administrative,  and  commercial  rights, 
attached  to  complete  independence.  The  names  and  boundaries  of  its  several  pro- 
vinces are  as  yet  somewhat  undecided :  the  population  of  some  of  its  chief  towns 
(as  estimated  in  1828)  is  as  follows : 


Andro   - 

-        6,000 

Arcadia 

-.      1,600 

Argos    - 

2,000 

Athens  - 

-      12,000 

Corinth 

4,000 

Damala 

1,600 

JEgina   - 

4,000 

JSgripo  - 

-      16,000 

Gastouni 

-        3,000 

Hydra  - 

-      16,000 

KaiavrUa        -    1,000 

Nap(M  di  Bo-^ 

10,000 

Koron     -        -    6,000 

mania         -/ 

Lepanto  -        -    2,000 

Nawxrino  - 

1,600 

JAvadia  -        -  10,000 

Naxo 

1,000 

Menalongia    -       800 

Pairas      - 

?'S2S 

MUo        .        -    1,000 

Sdlona      - 

4,000 

MiMtra    -        -    4,000 

Thehet      - 

2,600 

Modon    -        .    6,000 

Tripolitza 

12,000 

^a^^M^^^,^^ 

VoetUza   - 
Zea           -       - 

4,000 
1,000 

80.  The  established  religion  of  Greece  is  that  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church, 
so  named  in  contradistinction  to  tiie  Western  or  Latin  Church,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Greeks  acknowledge,  as  the  rule  of  their 
faith,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  decrees  of  the  first  seven  general  councils;  but 
no  private  person  has  a  right  to  explain,  for  himself  or  others,  eitiier  the  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  or  the  decisions  of  these  councils ;  the  Patriarch  and  his  brethren 
being  the  only  persons  who  are  authorized  to  consult  these  oracles,  and  to  declare 
their  meaning.  The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  are  allowed  by  them ;  they 
likewise  admit  the  use  of  pictures  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to  assist  the  de- 
votion of  others  by  these  sensible  representations.  The  invocation  of  saints  is 
likewise  received  by  them,  as  are  also  private  confession  and  extreme  unction.  As 
to  the  eucharist,  it  has  been  disputed  whether  transubstantiation  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  ancient  Greek  Church,  the  Protestants  maintaining  the  negative,  while  the 
Roman  Catiiolics  contend  for  the  affirmative :  but  whether  it  was  maintained  in 
the  ancient  Greek  Church  or  not,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  present  iZumon  Church, 
the  most  powerfiod  state  in  which  the  Gredc  creed  is  professed.  The  hiy  com- 
municants receive  both  the  elements  together.  Predestination  is  a  dogma  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  a  very  prevailing  opinion  among  the  people  of  Jtuttia,  The 
Greek  Church  admits  prayers  and  services  for  the  dead  as  an  ancient  and  pious 
custom,  and  even  prayers  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  but  it  disallows  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  and  determines  nothing  dogmatically  concerning  the  state  and 
condition  of  departed  souls.  It  also  pays  a  regard  to  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
of  which  too  superstitious  a  use  la  nmde.  Supererogation,  indulgences,  and  dls- 
pensations,are  utterly  disallowed  in  this  Church ;  nor  does  it  affect,  like  the  Roman, 
the  character  of  infiillibility,  but  it  still  pretends  to  be  the  only  true  and  orthodox 
Church.  The  Rusriant,  Georgiane,  and  Mingrelians  adopt  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church,  though  they  are  entirely  free  frxmi  the  jnrisdietioii 
and  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Comtantinople,  Indeed,  this  prelate  formerly 
ei^joyed  the  privilege  of  a  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  RuttianSf  to  whom  he  sent  a 
biahop  whenever  a  vacancy  happened:  but  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury this  privilege  ceaced.  The  service  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  it  is  performed  in 
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Buitia  and  elsewhere,  is  long  and  complicated ;  the  greater  part  of  it  yaries  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  every  part  of  the  day,  except  in  the  conunnnion  office,  where 
the  larger  part  is  fixed.  They  have  hooks  in  many  volumes  folio,  which  contain 
hymns  and  particular  services  for  the  saints  and  festivals,  as  they  occur  in  the 
calendar  throughout  the  year ;  and  such  is  the  number  of  saints  in  this  Church, 
that  every  day  hi  the  year  has  some  saint,  and  frequently  one  day  has  several : 
these  hooks  contain  also  particular  services  for  the  several  days  of  the  week. 

81.  The  first  Jealousies  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  were  excited  at 
the  council  of  Sardis,  a.d.  347,  and  a  vindictive  spirit  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  which  occasionally  broke  out  into 
acts  of  violence.  "Hie  ambition  and  fury  of  these  contending  prelates  grew  still  more 
keen  and  vehement  about  the  time  of  Leo  and  Isaurian,  when  the  bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople, seconded  by  the  authority  and  power  of  the  emperors,  withdrew  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  many  provinces,  over  which  they  had  hitherto 
exercised  a  spiritual  dominion.  However,  the  schism,  or  total  separation,  did  not 
take  place  tiU  the  time  of  Photius,  who  was  elected  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  year  858,  by  the  emperor  Michael,  in  the  pkce  of  Ignatius,  whom  that  prince 
drove  from  his  see  and  sent  into  exile.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  took  part  with  the  exiled 
patriarch,  decreed  the  election  to  be  unwarrantable  in  a  council  held  at  22ome,  and 
excommunicated  Photius.  The  high-spirited  Patriarch,  respected  as  the  most 
learned  and  Ingenious  person  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  assembled  a  council  at 
Constantinople  shortly  afterwards,  returned  the  compliment  of  excommunication, 
and  declared  Nicholas  unworthy  of  his  rank  in  the  Church,  and  even  of  being  ad- 
mitted witiiin  the  pale  of  a  Christian  community.  The  pretext  alleged  by  the  Ro- 
man prelate,  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  was  the  innocence  of  Ignatius;  but  the 
secret  and  moving  spring  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  of  recovering  from  the  Greeks 
the  provinces  of  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia,  Thessaly,  and  Sicily, 
which  the  Emperor  and  Photius  had  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  see. 
The  Pope  had  demanded  the  restitution  of  these  provinces  by  a  solemn  embassy ; 
but  his  requisition  being  treated  with  contempt,  gave  rise  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  justice  and  of  Ignatius.  The  death  of  Photius  might  have  terminated  the  dispute 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  if  the  Roman  pontiff  lyid  not  been 
regardless  of  the  demands  of  equity,  as  well  as  of  the  duty  of  Christian  moderation. 
But  this  imperious  lord  of  the  Church  indulged  his  vindictive  zeal  beyond  measure, 
and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  open  degradation  of  all  tlie  priests 
and  bishops  who  had  been  ordained  by  Photius,  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  shocked  at  the  arrogance  of  these  uigust  pretensions,  and  would  not  submit 
to  them  on  any  conditions.  Hence  the  dispute  between  the  two  Churches  and 
their  partizans  was  renewed;  religious,  as  well  as  civU,  contests  occurred ;  and 
by  adding  new  controversies  to  the  old,  the  final  schism  took  place,  which  produced 
a  total  and  permanent  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches. 

82.  The  Greek  Church  may  be  divided  mto  three  distinct  communities.  The 
First  is  that  of  the  Greek  Christians,  who  agree  in  all  points  of  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship with  the  Patriarch  residing  at  Constantinople,  and  rcrject  the  pretended  supre- 
macy of  the  Roman  pontiff.  'Ae  Second  comprehends  those  Christians  who  differ 
equidly  from  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  their  religious  opinions 
and  institutions,  and  who  live  under  the  gpovemment  of  their  own  bishops  and 
rulers.  The  Third  is  composed  of  those  who  are  subject  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church  is  professed  not  only  in  Oreeee  and  the  Cfreeian 
Islands,  but  through  considerable  parts  of  WalaelUa,  Moldavia,  Sgupt,  Nubia, 
Libya,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  CiHcia,  and  Palestine',  all  which  are 
comprehended  withbi  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  AUxan-^ 
dria,Antioch,vnd  Jerusalem:  to  these  may  be  added  thewholeof  the  Russian  ISm- 
pile  in  Europe,  tigreBt^^ofSiberiaiaAsia,Astrakhan,Qeorgia,Minffrelia,kc, 

88.  The  modem  Gredk  hingnage  is  called  the  Romaie.  It  is  the  ancient  Greek 
degraded  by  all  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  during 
a  successive  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  the  Barbarians  of  the  North,the  Italians 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  finally  with  the  Turks»  There  prevaOs,  however,  a  very 
great  general  identity  between  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  on  the  whole 
they  differ  less  from  each  other  than  the  modem  Italian  does  from  the  classical 
langmage  of  ancient  Rome. 
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84.  The  city  pf  Athens,  called  also  Athinek  or  Setines,  thoagh  fha  metvopoliB 
of  Greece,  is  now  an  msignificant  town,  and  derives  the  only  interest  it  possesses 
from  the  many  glorious  recollections  connected  with  it  It  is  at  present  a  small 
open  place,  with  streets  which,  whatever  they  may  have  anciently  heen,  are  ex- 
tremdy  narrow  and  irregular.  The  houses  are  mostly  mean  and  stiiigglin|^, 
generally  with  large  courts  or  areas  hefore  them.  The  most  interesting  object  in 
the  whole  city  is  &e  Aoropolit  or  citadel,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  still 
in  existence :  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  lofty,  abrupt,  and  almost  inaccessible ; 
its  summit  is  ^t,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circuit.  It  has  been  con- 
verted by  the  liarke  into  a  fortress,  and  is  Burrounde4  by  a  thick  rampart,  In 
which  there  are  various  fragments  of  the  ancient  wall.  What  remains  of  the  Bur- 
thenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  that  splendid  display  of  Athenian  magnificence,  is 
now  converted  into  a  mosque.  Hie  building  called  "  the  Tower  of  the  Winds" 
is  still  entire;  and  the  Cenotaph  of  Lyslcrates,  the  only  one  of  all  those  which 
were  once  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  street,  is  likewise  in  tolerable  preservation.  The 
ancient  temple  of  Theseus  is  still  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  ro6f,  which  is  of 
modem  construction.  The  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  which  was  almost  in  the 
centre  of  ancient  Athens,  is  outside  of  the  present  town,  and  has  been  used  by  the 
Turks  as  a  burying^place.  The  Pnyx,  the  Stadium,  and  the  Lyceum,  can  lUl  be 
traced  without  difficulty.  The  ground  on  which  the  Academy  stoqd  is  occupied 
by  a  modem  house  and  garden,  but  the  walks  of  the  Peripatetics  are  said  to  be 
yet  discoverable  amidst  the  venerable  olive-trees  with  which  they  are  shrouded. 
The  Long  Walls  which  connected  Athens  with  its  harbours,  are  entirely  demolished, 
but  their  foundations  have  been  traced  by  late  travellers  under  the  shrubs  which 
cover  the  plain.  The  fai^amed  Ilissus  and  Cephissus  are  at  the  present  day  nearly 
dry,  and  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  rivers,  the  scanty  waters  of  the  former  being 
for  the  most  part  carried  off  in  channels  to  the  neighbouring  vineyards  and  oUve- 
gronnds.  The  Piraeus,  now  known  by  the  names  of  Porto  Leone  and  Porto  Draco, 
is  frequented  by  a  few  English  and  French  traders,  but  retains  in  other  respects 
scarcely  a  memorial  of  its  ancient  magnificence. — The  town  of  Livadia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  provmce  of  this  name,  possesses  nothing  remarkable  but  what  is  connected 
with  its  antiquity :  it  carries  on  a  tolerable  trade,  being  the  great  connecting  point 
between  the  Morea  and  Northem  Greece.  Messalongia,  or  Missolanghi,  situated 
on  a  small  gulf  of  the  same  name,  on  the  North  Western  frontiers  of  Greece,  was 
once  a  place  of  some  littie  strength,  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  a  few  years 
since,  and  reduced  to  rains,  after  a  brave  resistance  made  there  by  its  Greek 
garrison.  The  fortress  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauplia,  is  situated  at  tl^e 
head  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  tne  MorecL,  ft  stands  on 
a  rocky  promontory,  forming  an  excellent  harbour,  capable  of  contaming  f  50  ships 
of  war :  it  is  the  best  built  place  in  the  peninsula,  and  is  tolerably  well  fortified ; 
it  is  also  a  place  of  some  commercial  activity.  TV>  the  S.  W.  of  it,  in  the  interior 
of  the  Morea,  stands  Tripolitza,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Turkish  pacha :  it  is  still  a  place  of  some  consequence,  and  one  of  the 
best  peopled  towns  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  town  of  Hydra  is  situate  on  the 
North  Western  shore  of  a  cognomhi^  island,  lying  oft  the  Eastern  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  and  is  said  to  contain  more  inhabitants  than  any  other  tpwn  in  Greece, 
their  number  amountiDg  to  about  16,000  souls.  Its  population  originated  in  a 
colony  of  Greeks,  who  fled  hither  to  avoid  the  savage  despotism  of  the  Turks, 
after  which  period  it  became  the  centre  of  those  gallant  littie  operations  agaufst 
their  oppressors,  which,  under  the  protecting  powers  mentioned  above,  have  ter- 
minated in  their  complete  independence.  The  Hydriot  sailors  are  considered  tl^e 
most  intrepid  navigators  in  the  Archijpelago, 

,     86.  ThS  IONI^K  laitANDB. 

The  Mqmblic  qf  the  Ionian  Islands,  or  qfthe  Seven  Islands  as  it  is  also  called, 
from  its  consisting  of  seven  principal  islands,  lies  to  the  West  of  Gfreeee  and  of 
Southern  Albania.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  whole  state  amounts  to  about 
870  square  miles,  and  its  population  was  estimated  in  18S8  at  337,000  souls. 
The  names  of  the  seven  islands,  together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  estimated 
population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  foUowing  table : 
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IsIandB. 

Represen- 
tatiyes. 

Chief  Towns. 

Estiinated 

Population 

in  1828. 

Corfu-       -       - 
Paxo  -        -        - 
Santa  Maura 
Ithaca,  or  TeaH  - 
CephaUonia 
Zante  - 
Cerigo' 

7 
1 

4 

1 
8 
7 

1 

CoKfU       .        -       -        - 
Gayo        .... 
AmaxiHf  or  Santa  Maura 
Vathy       .... 
Argostdi  -        -        -        - 
Ztti»*p        .        .        .        - 
KajmH,  or  Cferi^o     - 

15,000 
2,000 
6,000 
3,000 
5,000 

19,000 
1,200 

Of  these  islands  Corfit  is  the  most  Northerly,  lying  opposite  Buirinto  and  the 
mouth  of  the  B.  Calanuu;  a  few  miles  below  it,  off  Por^a,  lies  the  little  island 
of  Paxo,  Santa  MaurOf  Itkaca,  CephaUonia,  and  Zante,  follow  each  other  in 
sqccesaion  to  the  Bonthward,  the  three  first  ^ying  opposite  the  coast  of  the  ancient 
Acamania,  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  and  the  last  opposite  the  Westernmost  point 
of  the  ancient  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Cerigo  is  entirely  detached  from  the 
group;  it  lies  more  than  190  miles  to  the  S.  £.  of  Zantey  off  the  Soathemmost 
point  of  Gfreece,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  continent  oiBwope, 

86.  The  Ionian  Itlandt,  after  having  repeatedly  changed  masters  during  the 
middle  ages,  fell  at  last  into  the  possession  of  the  Venetiatu,  and  were  committed 
to  the  cli^rge  of  an  ItdHan  governor.  The  IteUian  hinguage  was  consequently 
introduced  into  the  public  acts,  and  amoi^t  the  upper  classes,  but  Greek  con- 
tinues to  be  spoken  by  the  lower  orders,  especially  by  the  peasantry.  The 
isknds  remained  under  the  sway  of  Feniee  tUl  they  were  seized  upon  by  the 
French,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century :  but  the  naval  superiority  of  the  EngHsJi 
gradually  freed  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  latter  people,  and  in  the  final  arrange- 
ments made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Ionian 
BepubHc  should  be  put  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  A  constitution 
f&r  this  small  state  was  soon  afterwards  drawn  up  and  ratified  by  the  British 
Government,  which  vested  the  representative  power  in  a  senate  of  80  representa-" 
tives,  portioned  out  according  to  the  population  of  each  island:  the  number 
assigned  to  each  is  given  in  the  preceding  table.  No  one  can  be  a  member  of  this 
representative  body,  or  hold  a  public  office  of  any  consequence,  without  belonging 
to  the  chiss  o(  gentry ;  this  advantage  is  understood  to  be  possessed  l^y  whoever 
can  ajflfbrd  to  live  upon  his  income,  whose  commercial  dealings  are  respectable,  or 
who  is  looked  up  to  by  his  countrymen  for  his  attainments  in  education,  or  apti- 
tude fi>r  political  business.  The  established  religion  of  the  State  is  that  of  the 
Greek  Church,  but  the  Italian  settlers  are  Roman  Catholics. 

87.  Corfii,  the  Northernmost  and  first  in  rank  of  the  Seven  l9Uuub,HB  the  second 
in  siae  amongst  them,  containing  five  square  miles  less  than  CephaUonia :  it  is  a 
very  important  island,  and  is  considered  the  key  of  the  Adriatic.  Its  chief  town 
is  Carfii,  situated  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  island  opposite  the  ooast  of  Albania^ 
fttmiwUehitis  only  five  miles  di«taiit  c  it  is  aeltlier  huge  iiQr  ir«U  built,  but  Is 
so  strongly  fortifie^j  that  it  is  comparatively  imprmabler  It  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  whole  republic,  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  senate,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  BHHth  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  state.  A  fow  years  since  a  university  was  established  here 
under  the  auspices  of  the  protecting  Power,  when  Greeks  of  the  first  ability  were 
nominated  to  the  different  chairs.  CephaUonia  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Ionian 
ItUmdi,  and  contains  225  square  miles :  its  chief  town  Argottoli,  situated  on  a 
promontory  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  ishuid,  is  a  place  of  very  little  consequence. 
Zante  is  the  thhrd  in  size  amongst  the  Seven  lilaruU;  its  chief  town,  likewise 
called  Zante,  stands  on  the  Bastem  shores  of  the  island,  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  most  Western  point  of  the  Peloponnesos,  and  is  ehiafly  remarkable  as 
being  the  most  populous  phice  in  the  whole  state. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CRETA   BT  INSULA   MARIS   JEOJEI. 
INSULA  MARIS  JEGiBI. 

1.  The  Mare  ^gaeum,  now  called  the  Archipelago,  is  an 
arm  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  separating  Europe  from  Asia, 
and  was  accounted  by  the  ancients  so  stormy  and  dangerous 
to  sailors^,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb  ror  Alyaioy  irku.  It 
is  bounded  on  me  W.  by  Greece,  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  S.  by  Crete, 
which,  as  it  were,  locks  its  entrance  on  that  side.    Its  length 

,  from  N.  to  S.  is  340  miles,  and  its  average  width  about  140. 
The  islands  of  the  ^gsean  Sea  are  presumed  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Isles  of  Elishah,  a  name  which  they  de- 
rived from  EUshab,  the  son  of  Javan,  die  grandson  of  Japhet. 

2.  The  origin  of  the  word  Mgawn  is  involved  in  considerable  doubt.  Some 
derive  it  from  the  Qreelt  word  aZyc^  eaprmy  owing  to  its  many  islands  appearing  at 
a  distance  like  goaU^  or  from  its  frequent  ttomuy  which  the  Dorians  called  by  the 
same  name :  others  from  .Sga,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  or  from  .£geus,  fioither  of 
Theseus,  both  of  whom  perished  in  it :  and  others  again  from  the  town  .fign,  on  the 
Western  coast  of  Eubosa,  or  horn  the  rock  Mxy  wliich  is  said  to  have  suddenly 
emerged  frx>m  the  sea  between  Tenos  and  Chios.  It  is  doubted  also,  whether  the 
modem  name  Archxpriago  is  derived  from  EgiOy  or  AffUhPelago;  the  former 
behig  a  corruption  of  its  ancient  appellation,  and  the  latter  arising  from  the  num- 
ber of  religious  houses  at  the  foot  of  M^  Athos :  the  term  Archipehgo  is  now  sin- 
gularly mis-applied  to  a  group  of  islands  instead  of  to  a  sea.  The  Phoenicians, 
Persians,  Carians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  all  of  whom  aspired  to  be  masters  of  the 
sea,  colonized  at  various  times  some  of  the  ^gsan  Islands,  and  seized  upon  others ; 
several  of  them  preserved  their  rights  and  immunities  under  the  Roman  yoke  tiU 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  who  redqoed  the  whole  of  them  into  the  form  of  a  provhice. 

3.  To  the  S.  of  Thrace  are  the  islands  of  Thasos,  Samo- 
thrace,  Imbros,  and  Lemnos. — ^Thasos  Thaso,  a  few  miles  to 
the  S.  of  Abdera,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  Nestus  fl.,  was  also 
called  JEitBL  and  Chryse ;  it  is  about  40  miles  in  circumference, 
and  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  %  its  mines  of  gold  and 

1  Otium  divos  rogat  in  patente 
Prensus  ^sbo,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  Lunam,  neque  certa  fulgent 

Sidera  nautis : Hor.  Carm,  II.  zvi.  3. 

Ac  velut,  Edoni  BoresB  ciim  spiritns  alto 
Insonat  ^sbo,  sequitnrque  ad  litora  fluctus, 

Qu&  venti  incubuere, Virg.  ^®i.  XII.  866. 

a wyvyifi  ri  BdffOQ  AmiriTtpoc  <lrri),  — 

Dionyi,  Perieg,  528. 
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mlyer,  as  well  as  for  its  beautiful  wine^  and  marble.  The 
PhGenicians  first  colonized  it,  but  some  Parians  afterwsuxls 
settled  there  at  the  command  of  an  oracle :  it  received  the 
name  of  Thasos  from  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  is  said  to  have 
retired  hither  when  despairing  to  find  his  sister  Europa.  Its 
chief  town  was  Thasos  Thaso. — Samothrace  Samothraki,  to 
the  E.  of  Thasos,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Hebrus, 
once  bore  the  names  Leucosia,  MeUte,  Electris,  Dardania,  &c.; 
but  is  stated  to  have  been  named  Samos  by  a  colony  fix>m  the 
Ionian  island  of  that  name,  and  to  have  received  the  epithet 
Thracia  by  way  of  distinction  *,  It  is  about  25  miles  m  cir- 
cuit, and  was  said  to  be  one  of  those  islands  which  were  inun- 
dated by  the  sudden  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the  Euxine, 
when  forcing  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  original 
inhabitants  were  probably  Thracians,  and  appear  to  have  been 
afterwards  joined  by  relasj?i,  Samians,  and  Phoenicians. 
Samothrace  derived  its  chief  celebrity  from  the  mysteries  of 
Cybele  and  her  Ck)rybantes^,  as  well  as  firom  the  Cabiric  wor- 
smp  which  was  intimately  connected  with  them^;  all  mysteries 
were  supposed  to  have  originated  in  this  island,  whence  it 
received  the  surname  of  Sacred,  and  became  an  inviolable 
asylum  for  criminals.  In  it  was  the  mountain  Saoce,  whence 
Homer^  represents  Neptune  as  contemplating  the  fight  before 
Troy. — Imoros*  Imbro,  about  40  miles  m  circumference,  lies  to 
the  S.  E.  of  the  preceding  island,  and  about  midway  between 


'  Sunt  ThasUo  yites,  sunt  et  Mareotidcfl  albsB :—Virg,  Georg.  II.  91. 
AriBtoph.  Plut.  1020. 

*  nireiciamane  Samnin,  quae  nnnc  Samotfarada  fertar. 

Virg.  ^^  VII.  208. 

Homer  Bometimes  calls  it  simply  Samos,  at  other  times  the  Thracian  Samos : 
MtcffiiY^C  ^^  Sa'fiov  r«  Kal'lfiPpov  iraiiraXoiecfis-  H*  0. 78. 
epiiKln  rf  £a^oc,'I^i|C  r'  opta  <rici5fvra,— 

Hymn,  in  ApoU,  34. 

*  Ziipw^ov  dvrpov  rije  Kvvoff6ayovc  ^«5c 

Aivdiv,  ipvitvbv  Krlff/ta  KvppdvTutv,  Xoov.  Lycophr,  77. 


epti'iKifi  rt  ^dftoc,  KopvpdvTiov  darv, 

Dionys,  Perieg,  524. 

Herod.  II.  51.— Antholog.  Lncian.  XV. 

>                  Jnres  licet  et  Samothracum 
Et  nostrornm  aras; Jw.  Sat,  III.  144. 

^  Kai  ydp  6  davfto^wv  iiiTTO  irroXcfK^v  ri  fidxfiv  rt 

*lCyl*ov  iir*  &KOOTdTfig  Kopv^iiQ  ^dfiov  vXtjiifffffiif 

Opffiicifii'  iv9iv  ydp  i^ivtro  iraaa  fiiv  ''I^ij, 

^aiviTO  tk  Upidftoio  ir6\ii,  Kal  vijtQ  'Axatwv.  II,  N.  11. 

*  M.iaefiyic  TtvUoto  Kai  'IfiPpov  iraiiraXoitrfffiQ'  Id,  33. 

Yenlmiis  ad  portns,  Imbria  terra,  taos.  Ovid.  Tritt*  I.  ix.  18. 
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it  and  the  Hellespont;  it  was  sacred  to  the  Cabiri,  to  Ceres 
and  Mercury,  the  last  deity  being  there  worshipped  by  the 
name  of  Imbramus. 

4.  The  fertile  island  of  Lemnos^  Lemnos,  or  Stalimeney  is 
seventy-five  miles  in  circuit ;  it  is  equidistant  from  M*.  Athos 
and  the  Hellespont,  being  thirty-five  miles  fi-om  each.  It  was 
formerly  callea -SithaUa,  Hypsipyle"  fix)m  a  Lemnian  queen 
of  that  name,  and  Dipolis  from  its  two  chief  towns.  These 
were  Hepheestia  Cochino,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  island, 
and  Myrina  Lemnos,  on  the  Western :  in  the  forum  of  the 
latter  wcis  the  famous  statue  of  the  ox,  made  by  Myron,  on 
which  the  ancients  affirm  M^  Athos  threw  a  shadow  at  the 
time  of  the  solstice".  In  the  North  Eastern  part  of  the 
island  was  Mosychlos  Mons,  the  smithy  of  Vulcan,  and  the 

Elace  where  he  is  stated  to  have  fiJlen  when  kicked  out  of 
eaven";  near  it  were  the  promontories  HermaBum  "  5fa©a, 
and  Chryse.  Off  the  latter  cape  lay  the  island  of  Chryse, 
celebrated  as  the  abode  of  Philoctetes  during  his  misfortunes, 
as  some  authors  relate";  it  has  been  completely  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea.  There  was  a  fiimous  labyrinth  in  Lemnos,  said 
to  be  more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  those  of  Egypt  and 

•  *Akt4  fi«»'  f>^«  rric  irtpippvTCv  v^ovbg 
Ari/ivoVf  Pporoig  dtfrenrrof,  oi/9  oUovitkvti,  — 

Soph.  PMLoet.  1 

Dos  tibi  Lemnos  erit,  t6rra  ingemosa  colenti. 

Ovid.Heroid.^^l.ln. 

In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  whie  was  exported  from  Lemnos  to  the  camp  of 
the  Greeks  for  barter: 

N^ec  i*  U  Ari/ivoio  wapifftairav,  olvov  ayowat, 

IloXXai,  rdc  wpoktiKiv  *lti<rovidrig  "Evvtiog, 

Toy  p*  irtx'  'V^iw^Xii  vw'  'Iriffovi  iroi/iivt  \awv. 

XupiQ  S*  *ArptiSyif, ' Aya/isuvovi  xal  McvcXay, 

^&K€V  'IfivoviSiic  Ayifitv  ful^v,  x^^^  ftkrpa. 

"Ev^ev  ap*  ctvU^ovro  leapifKOpdofVTec  'Axcuoit 

"AXXoi  piv  xoXk^j  aXXoi  ^  aldutvi  fftiriptp, 

*AXXot  di  pivoiQf  dXXot  d*  aifroici  P6(99tv, 

'AXXoi  S'  civSpairdhtTin.  Honu  27.  H.  407. 

1'  Valcanum  tellus  Hypsipyla^a  colit  Ovid.  Fast.  III.  82. 

'*  See  p.  336,  note  92,  tupra. 
^^"Hdri  yap  ut  jcai  aXXor'  dXt^ifiivat  pifia^ra, 

*Piypt,  TTooAc  rtrayatVf  dirb  PtjXov  ^terireirtoio* 

"Evda  ut  ^ivTUQ  dvSpic  a^ap  Kouiuavro  invdvTa. 

Ham.  n.  A.  600. 
*'  IloXXd  li  ^ftiv^c  TfiQ  TfptripaQ 
*Epp.aiov  opoc  vapkvipif/iv  ipoi 
Srui/ov  dvrirvirov  xnpatopkvip.  Soph.  PhUoet.  14S9. 

Homer  (II.  B.  721)  places  the  scene  in  Lemnos  itself,  as  does  also  Ovid 
Met.  XIII.  313.) 
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Crete.  The  original  inhabitaats  of  the  island  were  Thracians, 
who  were  succeeded  by  the  Minyae,  or  descendants  of  the 
Argonauts ;  these  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Tynfaeni- 
Pelaagi.  It  was  rendered  infamous  by  the  massacre  com- 
mitted by  the  Lemnian  women  on  all  tlie  male  inhabitants  of 
the  island  ^^^  and  by  the  indignity  which  the  Pelas^  perpetrated 
on  some  women,  whom  they  had  carried  away  Scorn  Brauron 
in  Attica,  after  their  expulsion  thrice,  and  whom  with  their 
childi^en  they  finally  murdered :  these  two  horrible  transactions 
are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  induced  the  Greeks  to  call  every 
atrocious  crime  Lemnian*  It  was  reduced  under  the  power  of 
Athens  by  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon^^ 

&.  Between  LemnoB  aad  the  South  Bestern  extremitj  of  Thetaaly  ere  ecrerel 
smaU  uUndfl.  Amongst  these  we  may  mentioa  Nem  Agin  Strati;  Peparethns  '^ 
Piperi,  called  formerly  Eymmis,  colonized  by  the  Cretans,  and  famone  for  its  good 
oil  and  wine ;  Oeixmtia  Jura ;  Solimnia  Pelagomn ;  Scandila  Scangero ;  Bademia 
Santkino;  and  Halooesos  SeUdrond,  about  which  the  Athenians  and  PhiUp  of 
Macedon  went  to  war;  it  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  women  alone,  who  havii^ 
murdered  aU  the  men,  continued  to  defend  themselves  against  an  invasion.  Nearer 
the  coast  lie  Scopelus  S^ipelo,  and  Sciathns^*  SHatho:  the  latter,  wiiieh-was  only 
two  miles  from  the  shores  of  Thessaly,  was  originally  hihabited  by  the  Pelaegi,  and 
snbseqnently  by  the  Euboeans;  it  produeed  good  wine,  and  onq^  possessed  a  town 
of  some  size,  which  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  the  last  Macedonian  king  of  that  name, 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Attains  and  the  Romans. 

6.  The  Island  of  Euboea,  stretching  along  the  coast  of 
Locris,  Bceotia,  and  Attica,  is  said  to  nave  derived  its  name 
from  tfie  passage  of  lo,  who  here  gave  birth  to  Epaphus ;  it 
was  anciently  called  Macris  from  the  word  ;ia«poc  hngusy 
owing  to  its  great  lengthy  and  Abantia,  from  its  inhabitants 

^  To  which  Ovid  afladee: 

Lemniaafai  gladiof  in  mea  fota  dabo.  De  Ar.  Am,  III.  072. 

Lemniadesque  viros  niminm  quoqne  vincere  nonmt: 

Milite  tam  forU  vita  tnenda  fiiit.  Heroid.  VI.  63. 

>>  To  this  account  Herodotns  (VL 190)  adds,  that  the  Pelasgi,  after  these  atrocities, 
finding  the  earth  and  all  their  possessions  cursed  with  sterility,  sent  a  deputation  to 
Delphi  to  obtain  relief.  The  Pythian  commanded  them  to  render  such  satisfaction 
to  the  Athenians  as  they  should  require,  upon  which  they  went  to  Athens  engaging  to 
submit  to  whatever  should  be  proposed.  The  Athenians  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Lemnos  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation ;  this  the  Pehisgl  refhsed,  dedarhig  that 
they  would  only  deliver  up  their  ishind  to  them  when  one  of  their  vessels  should 
in  a  single  day  make  its  passage  to  Lemnos  from  the  Athenian  territory  with  a 
Northern  wind.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  the  Thracian  Chersonese  had 
fallen  under  the  power  of  Athens,  Miltiades  passed  thence  to  Lemnos,  and  instantly 
commanded  the  Pelasgi  to  quit  the  ishind  as  they  had  promised;  with  this  the 
Hephsstians  dbmplied,but  theMyrinaei,  not  allowing  the  Chersonese  to  be  Attica, 
were  only  reduced  by  a  siege. 

"  Aiyoi  r*  Elptffiai  n,  Kai  dvviaX^  n«xopj|3oc,— 

nitidflBque  ferax  Peparethos  olive,— 

Ovid.  Met.  VU.  410. 

»•  *alvero  d*  dvakifi  :&KiadoQf^aivovTo  ^  dviadtv 
UtifUfftai  -*-  ApcU.  ArgofL  A.  689. 
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the  Abantes*".  The  modem  name  is  JEgripo,  or  Negropant, 
formed  y  by  a  series  of  corruptions,  from  Euripus :  it  M^as  by  this 
latter  name  that  the  ancients  knew  the  narrow  strait  between 
the  island  and  the  main,  supposing  it  to  have  been  formed  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  which  separated  the  two**; 
it  was  said,  that  in  it  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  seven  times 
during  the  day,  and  as  often  during  the  night,  and  that 
Aristotle  flung  himself  into  it  because  ne  was  unable  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  the  phsBuomenon''^.  The  island  itself  was 
exceedingly  rich  and  lertile,  and  from  it  the  Athenians  drew 
such  great  supplies  that,  if  their  enemies  wished  to  starve 
them,  their  first  step  was  the  occupation  of  Eubcea:  its  greatest 
length  is  ninety-three  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  ten 
miles ;  it  contains  1,000  square  miles,  being  the  largest  island 
in  the  Archipelaao  after  Crete.  Its  principal  cit}^  was  Chalcis 
£gripo,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Lycophron,  situated  about 
mid-way  on  its  Western  coast,  and  connected  with  the  Boeotian 
shores  by  a  fortified  bridge ;  it  was  founded^  according  to  some 
authors,  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Athens,  after  the  siege  of 
Troy;  but  Homer  mentions  it  as  existing  prior  to  this  event  '•; 
owing  to  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  and  the  strength  of 
its  defences,  it  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important  for- 
tresses in  Greece.  The  inhabitants  were  supplied  with  water 
from  the  fountain  Arethusa,  celebrated  by  Euripides^'.  It  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  the  consul  Mummius,  shortly  after  the 
destruction  of  Corinth. 

7.  The  Abantes  are  supposed  to  have  been  Thracians,  who  passed  over  from  Abas 
in  Phocis;  they  were  amongst  the  earliest  navigators  of  Greece,  and  colonized  most 
of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  Enbcea  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
republics,  until  the  Athenians  seized  upon  it  after  the  expulsion  of  the  PisistratidiB ; 
it  remained  in  their  hands  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  at  length  revolting  from 
them,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spartans,  it  became  a  prey  to  intexval  factions,  which 

'•  Oi  d*  EvjSoiav  f^ov  /icvea  irv£»ovrcc*A)3ovr£C, 

XaXKida  r*,  ElotTpidv  n,  iroXverrdAwX^v  y  'IffTiaiav. 

Ham.  IL  B.  537. 

^  Mi/PoiSa  fikv  yriv  \tVTbc  E^ptirov  kXvSwv 
'Ex^pia*  Aktyic  iKTauutv  BoKariac 
Up6g  KprJTa  vopdfiov.—  Ewrip,  ap,  Strdb.  I.  60. 

•  — ~— — — c\t  dk  (TTHvoXo  Trap*  6^iiv 

'ESpafits  "Eiplwoio  vopoVf  Kavaxn^A  piovrog, 

CalHm.  Hymn,  in  Del  44. 
'     '     ■*  Eurlpi  reflnis  incertius  undis,  — 

Claudian,  in  Mtf,  1. 92. 
2*  'EfioXov  Afift  vapaKTiav 
^aiia^ov  AiXidog  kvaXiag, 
'Ripivov  did  x^vfiArwv 
KiXtraca,  trrtvSiropdfiov 
XoKKiSa^  vSXiv  ifidv,  ?rpoXciroS- 
<r*  dyxf^i^v  vddrwv  Tpo^h^v 
rag  KXnvag  *Api^oviTag, —  Eurip.  Iphig,  in  AuL  164. 
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ended  in  its  being  attached  to  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  in  its  final  conquest 
by  the  Romans.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  island  was  Histieea  Xerochairionj 
called  afterwards  Oreus,  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony;  it  was  famous  for  its 
vines", and  gave  the  name  HistisBotis  to  the  surrounding  country,  the  inhabitants 
of  wtiich  were  carried  away  captive  into  Thessaly  by  the  Perrhsebi.  Near  it  lay 
Dium,  and  the  promontory'  Artemisium  Syrochori\  the  latter  derived  its  name 
from  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  which  stood  on  the  headland,  and  is  memorable 
for  the  first  sea-engagement  between  the  Greeks  and  Xerxes;  from  it  the  whole 
coast  and  sea  in  its  vicinity  received  the  name  Artemisium  *'.  Lower  down  the 
Eastern  coast  were,  Cerinthus  Kumi,  whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war  ^; 
Chersonesus  Cherrhonui;  and  Capharenm  Pr.  C.  Doro,  where  the  Grecian  fleet 
was  destroyed  on  its  return  from  IVoy^.  The  Southern  cape  of  Euboea  was  called 
Leuce  Acte  C.  Mantelo :  off  it  lies  Myrtos  I.  English  J.,  whgnce  some  imagine 
the  Myrtoan  Sea*^  obtained  its  name,  although  others  derive  it  from  Myrto,  a 
woman,  or  from  Myrtilus,  a  son  of  Mercury,  who  was  drowned  in  it;  this  sea  was 
that  part  of  the  .Sgcean,  which  extended  between  Greece  and  the  Cyclades.  Above 
the  cape  was  Carystus  Cattel  Rotsoy  or  CarystOy  founded  by  some  Dryopes,  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  country  by  Hercules ;  it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Ocha  M.  S,  JBlias,  and  was  much  famed  for  its  beautiful  marble^,  which  was  of 
a  green  colour.  The  promontory  wliich  terminates  the  island  to  the  South  West, 
was  anciently  called  Germstum^  and  is  now  Icnown  as  C.  Carysto;  upon  it  stood 
the  celebrat^  temple  dedicated  to  Neptune,  and  near  it  there  was  a  weU-fre- 
quented  haven.  The  sea  between  Chalcis  and  this  city  was  termed  Coela  Euboese 
Channel  qfSffripo,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  disasters  sustained  in  it  by  a  part 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  had  been  sent  round  to  intercept  the  Greeks  stationed 
off  Artemisium^.  Ascending  the  Western  coast  of  Euboea  we  come  to  PetaUse 
IsB.  Petalious',  Styra  Stauroy  off  which  was  ^ilia  I.  <$i(ottri,  where  the  Persian 
fleet  anchored  previous  to  the  battle  of  Marathon;  Oystos  JHtto ;  and  Eretria, 
the  second  city  in  the  island.  The  last-mentioned  place  was  founded  by  some 
Athenians  belonging  to  the  demtu  Eretria,  and  attained  to  considerable  opulence 
and  power  before  its  destruction  by  Darius ;  it  was  rebuilt  shortly  after  tiiis  dis- 
aster, but  never  regained  its  former  importance.  Between  it  and  Chalcis  lay  the 
Campus  Lelantus^,  which  formed  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  two 

**  XaXKiSa  r*,  "Ripirpidv  re,  voXvfTTo^vXSv  ^  'IffriataVf 
Kripiv^Sv  r*  t6ciKov,  Alov  r*  alnii  frroXic^pov,-— 

Horn.  J7.B.  537. 
w  Herod.  VII.  176. 192;  VIII.  6.— Pint  Themistocl.— Plin.  IV.  12. 

M gelt  triste  Minerv® 

Sidus,  et  EuboicsB  cautes,  nltorque  Caphareus.  Virg,  ^n,  XI.  200. 

Quos  communis  hyems,  importunisque  Caphareus 

Mersit  aquis : Ovid.  Met.  XIV.  481 . 

Quicunque  Argolic^de  classe  Capharea  fugit; 
Semper  ab  Euboicis  vela  retorquet  aquis.  Id,  Tritt.  I.  i.  88. 

^  Nunquam  dimoveas,  ut  trabe  Cypri& 

Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet  mare.  Hor.  Carm.  I.  i.  14. 

^  Quidve  domus  prodest  Plirygiis  innixa  colunmis, 

Taenare,  sive  tuis,  sive,  Caryste,  tuis?  Tibull.  III.  iii.  14. 

^  'Opro  d'  iiri  Xiy^g  o^poc  drifuvai  •  al  Sk  fiaX*  &Ka 
*lX^v6tvTa  clXevda  OiUpafiov  Ig  dk  rtpaivrbv 
'Evv^Xtac  KardyovTO'  HoviiSamvi  ik  ra-bpiav 

Honu  Od.  T.  177. 

M  Herod.  VIII.  13.— See  also  liv.  XXXI.  47.— Strab.  X.  p.  446. 

•  2r^C  ^*  ^T«  AijXayry  irtditfi,  t6  toi  oix*  uSe  ^v/uf 
TtvKae^ai  vriov  re  xai  aXtrta  iivipritVTa. 

Horn.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  220. 

■  Ktidiv  Bk  itavX&ovffiv  'A/3dvrwv 

£if  dya^bv  lethiov  AiiXdvriov '         CaUim.  Hynm.  in  Del.  289. 
F  F  3 
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cities;  near  it  were  some  mineral  waters,  the  use  of  wliicli  was  recommended  to 
Sylla.  Hard  iry,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  mountain  Dirphe  Delphi^  one  of  the  loftiest 
summits  in  the  island,  stood  the  CEchalia  of  Enrytns,  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  Hercules  ^.  The  sea  between  Chalcis  and  the  Maliae  Gulf  was  termed  Enbo- 
icum  Mare  Channel  qf  Talanda ;  on  its  Bastem  shore,  some  miles  aboire  Chalcis, 
stood  ^sb'*  AHo,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune,  and  from  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  the  iBgeean  Sea  derived  its  name. .  To  the  N.  of  this  were, 
.Sdepsns  JHpso;  and  AthensB  Diades  Calos,  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony. 
Centum  Pr.  C.  LUhada  was  the  North  Western  extremity  of  Eubosa**,  and 
stretched  fax  into  the  Maliae  Gulf;  off  it  lay  lichades  lee.  lAthadOy  so  called  from 
Lichas  whom  Hercules  is  reported  to  have  there  hurled  into  the  sea^. 

8.  To  the  IS^  of  EuboBa  lies  Scyros  I.^  Skyro,  with  a  cog- 
nominal  town.  It  was  the  country  of  kin^  LycomedeS|  where 
Achilles  lay  concealed  in  the  habit  of  a  sirl,  to  escape  going 
to  the  Trojan  war^:  here  also  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  re- 
tired into  exile,  and  is  said  to  have  terminated  his  existence  by 

'ETTitTTpaTtviiv  avrhv,  ij  /clXXctv  Iru  Soph,  Track,  74. 

Oratnlor  ny^^igi^m  titnlis  accedere  vestris.    Ovid.  Heroid,  IX.  1. 
Bee  p.  427,  Note  237,  nqfra. 

^  Tplc  fikv  dpkXar*  tuv  rb  9k  rhparov  teero  rUf^ufp, 
Aiy&c  tv^a  Sk  ol  Kkvrd.  Sbfuara  piv^itrt  Xlfiviii:, 
Xpi/fftaf  fiapfiaipovra  TtrtvxaTai,  d^tra  aiti,     Horn,  IL  N.  21 . 

*^  'AKTff  TIC  (l/i^(KXv0TO£  E^jSoUZf  aKpQV 

Bcufto^C  opl^tif  Tiiuviav  ri  ^vXXa^ct.  Soph,  Track*  754. 

»  Tune,  Licha,  dixit,  feralia  dona  tnlisU  ? 
Tune  men  neds  auctor  eiis  %  tremit  iUe,  pavetque 
Pallidus ;  et  timid^  verba  excusantia  dicit. 
Dlcentem,  genibosque  manus  adhibere  parantem, 
Corripit  Alddes ;  et  terque  qnaterque  rotatum 
MittH  in  Euboicas,  tormento  fortius,  undas. 
•  •  »  •  • 

Nunc  quoqoe  in  Bnboieo  scopnlns  brevis  emieat  alt& 
Ourgite ;  et  hnmaiue  serrat  vestigia  formae. 

Ovid,  Met,  IX.  213,  et  teq. 
As  when  Alcides,  from  (Echalia  crown'd 
With  conquest,  felt  the  envenom'd  robe,  and  tore 
Through  pahi,  up  by  the  roots  Thessalian  pines, 
And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  QBta  threw 

Into  the  Euboic  Sea.  MUtan,  Par,  Zoitf  II.  542. 

'*  Avrof  yap  fiiv  «yw  KOiktiQ  Ivi  vtihQ  Itatic 
'Hyayov  Ik  ^Kvpov  fitr'  ivKyrfniBac  'AxaioifQ. 

Horn,  Od.  A.  607. 
Bvfi6v  y^vocro  xnpl  vXifp&oal  Trort, 
"Iv,  ai  Mvc^yai  yvoXiv,  rj  Sfrapriy  8*,  hrt 
X17  XKvpoc  dvSpuv  AXxifninf  fifiTtjp  !^v.        Soph,  PkUoet.  326. 
Fiorentemque  Cythnon,  Scyron,  planamque  Seriphon, — 

Ovid,  Met.  VII.  464. 
»  Hence  Virgil  (Mn,  II.  477.)  calls  the  followers  of  Achilles  "*  Scyria  pnbes." 
Quid  latet?    ut  marinsB 

Filiiun  dicunt  Thetidis,  sub  laorymosa  Trqjfle 
Fnnera,  ne  virilis 
Cultus  in  csedem,  et  Lycias  proriperet  caterras. 

Har,  Carm.  h  viiL  18« 
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falling  down  a  precipice.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  a 
supenor  breed  of  goats,  and  for  its  wine  and  marble,  which 
were  in  much  request;  it  was  anciently  inhabited  by  a  set  of 
Dolopian  robbers,  whom  the  Athenians,  under  Cimon,  ex- 
pelled.— Between  Scyros  and  Eubcea  is  the  insignificant 
island  Icos  Shfro  Paulo,  reputed  to  have  been  colonized  by 
the  Cretans. 

.9,  To  the  South  East  of  Eubcea  are  the  Cyelades^  Dode- 
kanisa,  which  received  their  name  from  the  word  kvicXoc  ctV- 
cultis,  owing  to  their  surroimding  Delos,  as  with  a  circle^  this 
island  containing  the  venerated  shrines  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  being  the  great  scene  of  reUgious  worship  for  all  the 
neighbouring  people.  They  were  at  first  considered  to  be  only 
twdve  in  number,  but  were  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen; 
these  were  Andros,  Tenos,  Myconos,  Naxos,  Paros,  Olearos, 
Prepesinthos,  Siphnos,  Cimolos,  Melos,  Senphos,  Cythnos, 
Ceos,  Gyaros,  and  Syros". 

10.  Many  others  were  in  a  later  age  added  to  these,  to  the  number  of  abont  53^ 
so  that  the  name  became  an  indefinite  term  for  the  whole  groop  of  islandB  to  the 
Eastward  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Cyelades  were  first  inhabited  by  the  Phcsni- 
cians,  Leleges,  and  Carians,  whose  piracies  drew  down  npon  them  tiie  yengeance 
of  Minos ;  they  were  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Persians,  but  became  dependant 
upon  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Mycale^. — Delos  JDOos  is  said  to  have  formerly 
floated  about  the  iEgsean**,  but  to  have  become  suddenly  fixed  as  a  resting-place 

*  A2  ^  'AfflijQ  irpf&rijv  alffav  \axov,  Aft^iQ  loitvat 
Arjkov  UvKkttcavTO,  gal  ovvofia  KvKK&iic  «V^ 
'Pvffia  ^  'Air^XXcuvc  xopcfbc  Avdyovifiv  Utratrai, 
'Apxofikvov  yXvKtpov  viov  ttapOQ,  tbi'  iv  6ptfr<riv 
'Av^ptairiav  ATrdvtvde  Kvel  Xty^^«»voc  di|^i&v. 
Ni}<rot  d*  iK^ltic  ^iropddtg  irtpurafi^voMviv, 
Olov  Sr*  Avt^Xoto  dt,*  Mpog  ilitrai  atrrpa, 

*Xypd  vk^fi  Kpaiirvoio  ^ititrafiivov  fiopiao.        Dion.  Perieg,  525* 

Interfusa  nitentes 

Vltes  »quora  Cyehidas.  ffor.  Cctmu  I.  xiv.  20. 

Fulgentesque  tenet  Cyehidas,     ■  Id,  III.  xxvili.  14. 

^  -fischyL  Pers.  883. 

»  Herod.  1. 171;  V.  28.— Thucyd.  1. 4. 94.  et  seq. 

•  *AffTipiri  ^ikofioXirt,  <rd  S*  E^jSoiij^c  caryctp, 

KvKXddag  6\l/ofuvii  wcptifyiac*  CdUim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  197. 

■  dXX'  dir*  Iftiio 

A^Xcof  *A7r6\Xiav  KCicX^crcrai'  oiik  rig  dXKri 
Taidiov  T09v6vit  dttf  wc^cX^tfcrat  aXX^' 
•  •  •  •  • 

*Qc  iyuf  *Av6XXMVif  Kai  ivffoftat  o^cln  irXayjcr^.  Id,  268,  etteq. 

Sacra  mari  colitur  medio  gratissima  tellus 
Nereidum  matri  et  Neptuno  .£g»o : 
Quam  plus  Arciteneiv  oras  et  litora  clrcum 
Errantem,  Oyaro  celsft,  Myconoque  revhixit ; 
Immotamque  coli  dedit,  et  contemnere  ventos.   Virg,  JEn,  III.  73. 
Mota  loci  fiima  properabam  visere  Delon, 
Bt  ftcere  ignava  puppe  videbor  iter. 

F  F  4  Quam 
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for  the  persecuted  Latona,  who  here  brooghtforth  Apollo  and  Diana;  other  aecoimtg, 
however,  represent  Jnpiter  as  having  called  it  up  from  the  deep  on  this  occasion, 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  undulations  with  which  it  was  first  affected^  as  having 
fastened  it  to  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  chains  of  adamant.  It  was 
anciently  called  Pelasgia,  Cynthia,  Ortygia  and  Asteria.  As  early  as  the  days  of 
Homer  (whose  Hymn  to  Delos  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  history  of  Thucydides) 
it  was  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  lonians ;  they  met  here  to  edebrate  their  natiooal 
festival,  the  solemnity  of  which  was  even  observed  by  the  distant  Hyperboreans 
sending  mysterious  offerings  every  year  in  a  ship  cidled  Theoris^.  When  the 
island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  they  decreed  that  all  bfarths  and  deaths 
amongst  its  inhabitants  should  take  place  in  the  neighbouring  Bhenea,  whither 
all  persons  labouring  under  any  dangerous  disease  were  oommuided  instantly  to 
remove ;  no  bodies  were  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  sacred  island,  and  such  as  had 
been  interred  here,  were  removed  to  Rhenea ;  and  so  great  was  the  veneratai  nilh 
which  it  was  regarded,  that  the  Persians,  who  had  pro&ned  all  the  temples  of 
Greece,  nerer  orored  any  violence  to  the  ahrine  of  Apollo  here*'.  After  the  Per- 
sian war,  the  Athenians  established  the  treasury  of  the  Greeks  at  Delos,  where 
all  the  meetings  of  the  confederacy  were  subsequently  held.  Hie  town  of  0elos 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  M^  Cynthus  ^  Cin^,  whence  ApoUo  derived  the  name 
of  Cynthius :  it  was  famed  for  an  altar,  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  sacred  to  the  sod,  and  constructed  by  him  from  the  horns  of  goats  killed 
by  Diana  upon  the  adjacent  moun^ain^.— Bhenea**  SdUi  lies  to  the  W.  of  Delos, 

Qoam  ssBpe,  ut  tardis,  feci  convitia  remis, 

Questaqne  sum  vento  lintea  parca  dari. 
£t  jam  transieram  Myconon,  jam  Tenoo,  et  Andron, 

Inqne  mds  ocuUs  Candida  Delos  erat. 
Qoam  procul  ut  vidi,  Quid  me  f ugis  insula,  dixi  ? 

Laberis  in  magno  nunquid,  ut  ante,  mari? 

OwL  HeroUL  XX.  77. 

«>  Heiod.  IV.  38.^Pind.  Olymp.  III.  28.  Pyth.  X.  47. 

*AXKa  TOt  dfi^uTitc  hxaTti^pot  aUv  dnapxal 

AV  Tt  vphQ  noitiv,  at  y  iawipov,  a'i  r*  avd  /ufffftiv 
KXripovc  iffrritravTO,  cat  ot  Ko^^irtp^t  fioptiiiQ 
OUia  divbc  ixovci,  ToXvyfiOVwraTov  alfia. 

CaUinu  Hynuu  in  Del  97%. 

«>  Herod.  I.  64.— Diodor.  Sic.  XII.  68.— Thucyd.  I.  96;  III.  SfiO.— Strab. 
X.486. 

^'"H  &Q  <n  Vp&TOV  AtlTUt  TtKt  X<>PM^  PpOTOlVty 

KXiv^tlffa  vpbc  JLvv^og  dpoc  ttpavay  ivi  vifVifi, 

^iyXy  Iv  dfi^ipvTy '  Horn,  Hymn,  in  ApoU,  26. 

Quails  in  Eurotas  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi 

Exercet  Diana  choros,—  Virg,  JEn,  I.  406. 

Delum  matenam  invisit  ApoUo. 

Ipse  jugis  Cynthi  graditur,  mollique  fluentem 

Fronde  premit  crinem  fingens,  atque  implicat  auro : 

Tela  sonant  humeris.  Id,  IT.  147. 

«  — ; h  ^'  «VXi«  ^iihv  'Air6\Xu»v, 

Aii/iaTO  fitv  Kipdiifffiv  Uk^Xia,  ir^|c  ^k  pwfibv 
'£c  Ktpdiav,  Ktpaoi/Q  Bk  vipiK  vire/3aXXcro  roivovQ. 

CalHm.  Sffmn,  in  ApoU.  61. 
Miror  et  innnmeris  structam  de  comibus  aram, 

Et  de  qua  pariens  arbore  nixa  dea  est. 
Et  qus  prseterea  (neque  enim  memlnive  libetve 
Quidquid  ibi  vidi  dicere)  Delos  habet      Ovid.  Beroid,  XX.  90. 
**''0<fvov  cat  'P^vauzv  &yaK  Uikatnv  'AwSXXutv. 

Tkeoer,  Idyl,  XVII.  70. 
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and  80  near  it,  that  Polycmtes  of  Samoa,  who  dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  is  stated  to 
bave  connected  them  by  means  of  a  chain. 

11.  Andros^  Androy^<b  nearest  of  the  Cyclades  to  £abo9a,in  compass  abont 
«i6  miles,  was  a  fertile  and  well  cnltivated  isUuid ;  it  had  a  port  and  harboor  of  the 
eamename,  near  which  stood  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  with  a  fountain,  the  waters  of 
which  during  the  ides  of  January,  were  said  to  taste  like  wine. — ^Tenos  jPino  lies  to 
the  S.  of  Andros,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  cliannel  scarcely  a  mile  broad;  the 
two  islands  are  nearly  of  a  size.  It  was  also  called  Hydmssa  from  the  word  ^^cup 
owing  to  its  manyybim^ouw,  the  water  of  one  of  which  would  not  mix  with  wine, 
'and  Ophiusa,  from  d^cc  owing  to  its  being  infested  with  wrptmU,  It  contained  a 
noted  temple  of  Neptune,  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  surrounding  isles, 
and  the  tombs  of  the  sons  of  Boreas  slain  by  Hercules^. — Myconos  3fyoom,  to  the 
8.  of  Tenos  and  £.  of  Delos,  was  a  poor  and  barren  fsland^^r  its  hihabitants,  who 
were  avaricious  and  rapacious,  lost  thdr  liair  at  a  very  early  age,  whence  the  epi* 
thet  ^  Myconion^was  proverbially  applied  to  a  bald  person:  the  giants,  who  biad 
been  conquered  by  Hercules,  were  said  to  lie  buried  in  a  heap  under  the  island. — 
Nazos  Naxia^  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  lies  to  the  8.  of  Delos, 
and  is  about  60  miles  in  circumference ;  it  anciently  bore  the  names  Dia^*,  Diony- 
sias,  Strongyle,  &c.,  and  was  first  colonized  by  the  Carhuis.  It  was  conquered  by 
the  Persians,  who  destroyed  its  cities  and  temples ;  its  hiliabitants,  however,  joined 
the  Greek  fleet  at  SaUmis,  and  were  the  first  of  the  confioderates  wliom  the  Athe* 
nians  deprived  of  their  independence  ^^  Naxos  was  especially  sacred  to  Bacchus, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  there^ ;  it  had  a  city  of  the  same  name. — Faros  ^' 
ParOf  about  four  miles  to  the  W.  of  Naxos,  was  first  peopled  by  the  Cretans  and 
Arcadians ;  it  was  besieged  in  vain  by  Miltiades,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  for 
^  days,  and  thus  proved  the  cause  of  his  disgrace^.  It  was  much  celebrated  for 
its  beautiful  marble^,  which  was  dug  from  Mt.  Marpessus^^,  now  called  CapreMto; 
this  marble  was  termed  '*  lychnites  "  from  the  word  Xvvvtc  on  account  of  its  large 
tparkUng  crystals,  and  not  from  being  cut  by  the  light  of  lamptf  as  some  have  pre- 
tended.   Puos  had  a  cognominal  town,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Archi- 


•  quem  dicta  suo  de  nominie  teUns 


Andros  habet,  pro  patre  locumque  et  regna  tenentem. 

Ovid.  Met.  XIII.  649. 
«  ApolL  Argon.  A.  1304. 

^  Hinc  humilem  Myconon,  cretosaqne  rura  Cimoli, 

Ovid.  Met.  VII.  468. 

Eirantem.  Mycone  cdak  Oyaroque  revinxit;  — 

Virg.  JBfu  III.  76. 
^  Gnossis  in  ignotis  amens  errabat  arenis. 
Qua  brevis  sequoreis  Dia  feritur  aquis. 

Ovid,  de  Ar.  Am.  1. 590. 

•  Herod.  VIII.  46.— Thucyd.  1. 98. 187.— Diodor.  Sic.  IV.  61 ;  V.  50. 
'^  Bacchatamque  jugia  Nazon,  virldemque  Donusam,— 

Virg.JEn.lll.U6. 

*'  Na^oc  r',  ij^i  Hdpoc,  "Pijvoia  rt  TiTpiittrea. 

Horn.  Hymn,  in  ApoU,  44* 
Olearon,  nivcamque  Paron,  sparsasque  per  sequor 
Cycladas,  et  crebris  legimus  freta  conslta  terris. 

Virg.  ^fiSri.  III.  106. 

<•  Herod.  VI.  134. 

"  Stabnnt  et  Parii  lapides,  spirantia  signa,—     Virg.  Georg.'lll.  84. 
Splendentis  Pario  mannore  purius.  Hor.  Carm.  I.  xix.  6. 

**  Nee  magis  incepto  vultnm  sermone  movetur, 

Qnlun  ai  dura  sllez  aut  stet  Marpesia  cantes.  .  Ftr^.- JE>t.  VI.  471^ 
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lochns,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  Iambic  vene"^ — Olearos  Anti  Paro  is  close 
to  Paros  on  the  West,  and  was  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  6idonians."-Pre- 
pesinthos  Spotiho  is  a  mean  little  island,  scarcely  two  miles  from  the  foregoing. — 
Siphnos  Siphemto,  to  the  W.  of  these,  was  colonized  by  the  lonians ;  it  was  fitmons 
for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  a  tenth  part  was  for  a  time  offered  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  bnt  this  beii^  subsequently  withheld,  the  whole  of  the  mines 
were  destroyed  by  an  inundation ;  the  inhabitants  were  proverbially  licentious^. — 
Clmolos  Cimoli,  or  ArgentierUf  is  a  small  island  between  the  preceding  and  Melos ; 
it  produced  a  kind  of  fuller's  earth,  of  great  use  in  whitening  cloth :  near  it  was  the 
island  PolyoBgoe,  now  Poikto* 

13.  Melos  ATOo  is  eqnidistent  from  Delos,  Sunum  Pr.  in  Attlca»  Kalea  Pr.  ia 
lAconia,  and  DictynnsBum  Pr.  in  Crete,  ea^  being  about  60  miles  off.  It  was 
originally  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians, but  subsequently  by  the  Spartans,for  which 
reason  it  refused  to  Join  the  Atheniansin  the  Peloponnesian  war,  thus  drawing  down 
upon  the  inhabitants  the  merciless  revenge  of  the  latter  people,  who  put  all  the 
males  to  death,  and  enslaved  the  women  and  children :  Lysander  afterwards  recon- 
quered it*'.-^eriphos  Serpko  is  a  rocky  island  North  of  Melos,  and  was  used  by 
the  Romans  as  a  place  of  banishment^*  ^  Cassius  Sevems,  the  orator,  died  here  in 
exHe.  Danae  was  said  to  have  been  here  cast  on  shore,  tind  it  was  to  revenge  the 
wrongs  offered  to  her,  that  Perseus  changed  the  king  of  the  island  into  stone:  a  fable 
which  is  accounted  for,  according  to  some  authors,  by  the  nature  of  the  island  **. — 
Cy  thnos  Thermiet,  farther  Northward,  was  a  colony  of  the  Dryopes,  and  much  com- 
mended for  its  cheesCd — Still  fkrther  N.  was  Ceos  Zea,  distant  only  13  miles  from  the 
promontory  Bnnium;  it  was  said  to  have  been  once  united  to  Buboea,  from  which  it 
was  torn  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  peopled  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Attica,  and  is 
said  to  have  introduced  a  great  degree  of  elegance  in  female  dress  -,  the  inhabitants 
were  noted  for  their  modesty  and  sobriety,  in  opposition  to  the  Chians,  and  hence 
the  adage, "  Ceus  non  Chins."  Its  chief  dty  was  lulls  ^  Zea^  the  walls  of  wluch 
were  of  marble ;  it  gave  birth  to  the  lyric  poets  Simonides**  and  Bacchylides,  to 
Erasistratus  ih»  physician,  and  Ariston  the  Peripatetic  philosopher. — Gyaros 
Ohioura,  probably  the  same  with  Homer's  QyrsB^^,  is  a  barren  rock  between 
Ceos  and  Tenos,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  so  poor  that  they  petitioned 
Augustus  for  a  diminution  of  their  taxes,  which  only  amounted  to  100  drachmm :  it 
was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  place  of  ^dle  for  their  criminals®. — Syros  Syra, 

**  Hence  Horace  says, 

— — —  Parios  ego  primus  iambos 

Ostendi  Latio,  nnmeros  animosque  seoutus 

Archilochi, JBpist,  I.  xix.  23. 

2i  irXlov  Apxi^x^*^  ToBti  Uapoc,  ■ 

Moteh,  Idyl  111.92. 
»•  Herod.  VIII.  48;  III.  67,  et.  seg.— Pausan.  X.  ll.-^trab.  X.  484.— Plku 
IV.  12. 

^  Herod.  VIII. 48."-Thucyd. III. 01;  V.84.116.—Diodor.Sic. XII.  c.  80. 
^  iEstuat  Infelix  angnsto  limite  mundl, 
Ut  Gyaree  clausus  scopulis,parvaque  Seripho.    Juv.  Sat,  X.  170. 
»  Pind.  Pyth.  XII.  19.— Strab.  X.  p.  487. 
^  Calllmachus  is  thought  to  allude  to  this  city,  in  an  epigram  on  the  Nautilus : 

'Ek  i*  iTTtffov  fl-apd  ^ivaQ  'lovXidoQ,  o^pa  yivtafiat 
Soi  n  fl-fpiVceirrov,  Traiyviov,  *Aptnv6ti  V.  7. 

"'  Non,  si  priores  Mieonius  tenet 
Sedes  Homerus,  Pindaricm  latent, 
Ceseque,  et  Alceei  minaces, 

Stesichorique  graves  Camoenee.  Hot.  Camu  IV.  ix.  8. 

•*  KvTiK*  iTctvra  rplaivav  tXtiv  Ytpol  trrtPapytriv, 
'KXaai  Tvpairiv  irkTpfiv,  dir6  o*  tvx^rrtv  avrriv  • 

Horn,  Od.  A.  607. 
"  Aude  aliquid  brevibus  GyariSi  et  carcere  digniun, 
Si  y'la  esse  aliquis : Jut?.  Sat.  I.  73. 
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between  BhMfia  and  Cythnoa,  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  authors  as  a  fertile  and 
exceedingly  salnbrions  island*^;  it  was  the  country  of  Pherecydes,  the  philosopher^ 
who  first  taught  the  immortality  of  the  sool. 

13.  The  islands  called  Sporades  lie  to  the  South  and  East 
of  the  Cyclades^  and  are  not  unfrequently  confounded  ivith 
them;  they  received  their  name  from  the  word  ffwe/fw  spargo, 
owing  to  their  dispersed  situation,  being  scattered  over  the 
Cretan,  Carpathian,  and  Icarian  Seas,  as  well  as  along  the 
coast  of  Caiia  in  Asia  Minor.  The  chief  of  them,  belonging 
to  Europe,  were  Amorgos,  Donusa,  los,  Sicinos,  Pholeganaros, 
Thera,  Anaphe,  Astypalaea,  and  Carpathus. 

14.  Amorgos  Amargo  lies  to  the  S.  E.  of  Nuzos,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
a  peculiar  linen  dress  mannfiictured  there.  Between  it  and  Kazos  are  several  small 
islands* — Donusa,  mentioned  by  Virgil  ^^  is  now  Heraclia,  to  the  8.  of  Naxos. — 
los  iVto  to  the  S<  of  Paros,  was  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Homer's  mother  was 
boruy  and  where  he  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  some^  died  on  his  voyage  from  Samoa  to 
Greece*.— To  the  W.  of  it  were  Sicinos  Sykino,  called  formerly  (Enoe^from  olvog, 
owingtothe  quantity  of  i^twm  it  produced*;  and  PholegandrosPo/yeom^,  so  barren 
and  rocky  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  the  **  Iron  Isle." — Below  these,  fai  the  Cretan 
Sea,  was  Thera  Santorinj  midway  between  Europe  and  Asia;  it  was  fabled  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  Argo,  and  on  its  first  appear- 
ance obtained  the  name  Calliste.  It  was  first  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Lacedsemonians^  who  settled  here  the  descendants  of  the  Mlnyce 
after  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Pelasgi  from  Lemnos ;  Tberas,  who  headed  this 
fugitive  colony,  gave  his  name  to  the  island*.  Several  generations  afterwards,  these 
Minyfle,  under  Battus,  founded  Cyrene  in  Africa*.  Contiguous  to  Tliera  was 
Thenisia,  still  preserving  its  name,  and  fiEincled  to  have  been  torn  from  it. — Anaphe  "^^ 

^  "Srjffog  TIC  Svptti  KixKriffKiTcu  (el  wov  aKOvtie), 
'Oprvyifig  Koidino^tVy  8^t  rpoiral  ^eXioio, 
Ovri  x*f ptirX]|di)c  \iiiv  tooov  '  aXX'  dya^rj  fikv, 
£v/3oroc,  c(;/it|Xo£,  oivoirXij^TJCf  ffoXvirvpoQ  * 
Udvri  S*  ovTOTf  Srjfiov  iffipxtrai,  oi^i  rig  oXXj} 
Noueroc  iirl  (rrvytpi^  viXtrai  dtiXoltn  ppoToJaiv  • 

Ham,  Od,  O.  402. 

*  Strab.  X.  p.  4S4.— Plin.  IV.  12.— Eustath.  ad.  IL  H. 

*.  *  Kal  rbv  fiiv  Ig  Oivolfiv  Ipveavro 

Jlpoff^fv,  drdp  ^iKiy6v  ye  fu^ffripov  aHfidti^aif 
"Srjffov  iiraKTtipfg,  SckIvov  ^to,  t6v  jia  06avTi 
Vrfidg  Olvoifl  Nv/i^ij  rsKev  ivvri^ii^a* 

Apoll,Arg<m.A.e22. 

^  '  icat,  KaKitai- 

ftoviwv  fiix^^VTiQ  dvipwv 
*HBiinv,  Iv  TTort  KoX- 

XiffTav  dinSKncav  Ypovuf 
Na«rov.  JPifid.  JPy*A.  IV.  460. 

*  Herod.  IV.  147-— Pansan.  Lacon.  1.— Strab.  VIII.  p.  347 ;  XVII.  p.  837.— 
Pind.  Pyth.  IV.  76,  et  je9.--ApoU.  Argon.  A.  1763. 

*  Herod.  IV.  150,  et  ss^.— Pind.  Pyth.  IV.  10.— Callhn.  Hymn,  hi  ApoU.  76. 

70  .  'kvd^riv  Sk  Ti  Xi(T<r&da  vijffov 

'loKOVy  ^  ^j)  *oi^6c  /iiv  drvl^onkvoiQ  dvi^iivtv, 

ApoU.  Argon,  A.  1717. 

Hhic  Anaphen  sibi  jungit,  et  Astypaleia  regna ; 
Promissis  Anaphen.  regna  Astypaleia  bello. 

Ot^ilfef.VII.461. 
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Anaphi,  to  the  Eastward  ofThera,  is  said  to  hare  risen  spontaneously  ont  of  the 
Cretan  Sea,  and  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  word  ivafaivu  ottendo,Cfmag 
to  the  Argonaats,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  having  there  suddenly  seen  the 
new  moon  appear.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  there  nnder  the 
name  of  ^letes,  and  said  to  have  app<»red  to  the  Argonauts  at  the  adjacent  Me- 
lantii  8copnliiln<^^  Paulo. — AstjrpalsBa^',  midway  between  Thera  and  Cos,  is 
now  Stampalia:  not  fur  from  it  is  the  mean  island  Hippuris  HemumetL — Carpa- 
thns^'  Searpanto,  lies  between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  and  gave  the  name  of  Carpa- 
thium  Pelagns  to  the  surrounding  sea^.  Its  princi]^  town  was  Nisyms. — 
Casus  is  a  small  island  between  Carpathus  and  Crete,  and  is  now  called  Caxo, 

15.  Creta  I. — ^At  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  MgeMHi 
Sea,  and  as  it  were  closing  its  entrance,  is  Creta ^^,  now  called 
Candia,  the  largest  of  the  Grecian  isles :  it  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Ores,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph 
IdsBa ;  it  is  otherwise  called  Doliche,  Telchinia,  Aeria,  and 
Ideea.  Its  greatest  length  is  140  miles,  its  average  breadth 
about  20,  and  it  contains  2.400  square  miles,  or  about  200 
less  than  Corsica.  It  gave  name  to  the  Mare  Creticum^' 
Sea  of  Candia,  which  extends  between  it  and  the  Cyclades. 
Though  the  interior  is  very  mountainous  and  woody,  it  is  in- 
tersected with  valleys,  the  rich  fertility  of  which  is  increased 
by  the  happy  temperature  of  its  climate.  Crete  was  sumamed 
'EjcareJ/LwroXtc,  from  its  hundred  cities^^,  and  was  famed  for  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  Jupiter,  and  as  the  place  where  his  tomb 


^*  Cinctaque  piscosis  Astypalea  vadis.     Ovid,  de  Ar»  Am.  11.  88. 

'•  Ot  ^  &pa  "SlffvpSv  T  tlxov,  Kpairad6v  rt,  K&irov  rt, — 

•  Honu  n.  B.  676. 
w te  dominam  equoiis, 

Quieumque  Bithynll  lacessit 

Carpathium  pelagus  cariniL  Hor,  Carm.  I.  zzxt.  8. 

'*  Kp^ri}  ri£  yat  larl,  futrtp  ivl  olvoiri  irdvrt^, 

KaX^  Kol  9rlciAa,  irtpi^pvrot '  Iv  S*  dv^pmiroi 

HoXXoc,  direcpco-toi,  xal  ivv^Kovra  ircSXqtf .     Ham.  Od*  T.  173. 
"  Musis  amicus,  tristitiam  et  metns 

Tradam  protenris  in  Mare  Creticum 

Portare  ventis :  —  Hor.  Carm.  I.  xxTi.  8. 

''•  *AXXoi  y,  ot  Kp^rijv  ^car^/iiroXiv  d/A^cycfiovro. 

Ham.  IL  B.  649. 

The  disagreement  between  this  passage,  in  which  Homer  assigns  100  cities  to 
Crete,  and  the  one  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  wherehi  he  ascribes  to  it  only  90, 
was  accounted  for  by  some  of  the  ancients,  by  supposing  either  that  the  ten  defi- 
cient cities  had  been  founded  posterior  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  that  they  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  ene Jiies  of  Idomeneus.  Strab.  X.  p.  479,  H  uq. 

Creta  Joyis  magni  medio  jacet  insula  ponto ; 
Mons  Idseus  ubi,  et  gentis  cunabula  nostrsB. 
Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas,  ubenrima  regna. 

Virg.  JBn.  III.  104. 
Aut  iUe  centum  nobilem  Cretam  urbibus 

Ventis  itnrus  non  suis,  —  Hor.  Bpod.  IX.  89. 

Qtt89  simul  centum  tetigit  potentem 
Oppldls  Creten: Id.  Carm.  III.  xxviL  38. 
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was  shovm''^.    The  inhabitants  were  excellent  li^ht-troops 

and  archerS;  and  readilyoffered  their  services  for  hire  to  any 

state  that  needed  them.  The  Cretans,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their 

history,  were  a  just  and  wise  people,  but  they  degenerated  so 

fiEu*  as  to  be  charged  with  the  grossest  vices  ^. 

16.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  the  Eteocretes^,  regarded  as 
indigenous.  They  were  governed  by  Minos  *^,  son  of  Jnpiter,  who  gave  tliem  a 
code  of  laws  (from  which  Lycnigns  borrowed  many  of  liis  institutions),  and  who, 
luiYing  reduced  the  pirates  of  the  surrounding  islands,  established  a  powerful  navy : 
he  is  represented  as  retiring  every  nine  yean^  into  a  cave,  where  he  conferred 
with  Jupiter,  and  received  laws  for  his  people.  It  was  his  grandson  Idomeneus, 
sovereign  of  Crete,  who  led  its  forces  to  the  Trojan  war  in  80  vessels,  a  number 
little  iiSierlor  to  those  commanded  by  Agamemnon  himself:  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  he  returned  in  safety  to  his  dominions  with  his  surviving  followers*',  but 
be  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  driven  from  his  throne  by  &ction,  and  com- 
peUed  to  sail  to  lapygia  in  Italy,  where  he  colonized  the  territory  of  the  Salentini  **. 
The  Eteocretes  were  subsequently  Joined  by  the  Achsel,  Dorians,  and  Pelasgi,  after 
which  the  various  cities  formed  themselves  into  independent  republics.  It  was 
not  reduced  under  the  power  of  the  Romans  until  the  time  of  Metellus,  tiience 
snmamed  Cretlcus;  it  was  then,  together  with  Cyrenaica,  formed  into  one  pro- 
vince, and  governed  by  the  same  proconsul. 

17.  A  range  of  mountains  extends  through  the  whole  of 
Crete:  their  Western  extremity  obtained  the  name  of  Leuci 
Ms.**  Lefka^  from  Xcvroc  dttmsy  owing  to  their  appearing,  at  a 
distance,  like  white  clouds.  In  the  centre  of  tne  island  rises 
the  lofty  Ida  M."  Psiloriti,  where  Jupiter  was  educated  by 
the  Corybantes  (thence  sumamed  Ideei),  and  where  his  tomb 

"  Kp^rfC  dd  ylfsytrrar  leal  ydp  tu^ov,  &  Ava,  fftio 
Kpjjrcc  iriKTTivavTO,  vii  6*  ov  ddvt^,  kffffl  ydp  aUL 

Oaiim.  Hymn,  in  Jov,  S.    (See  the  Scholiast  on  the  passage.) 

^  Kp^rcc  dtl  yj/tvaTat,  Katd  5j|pla,  yaffriptg  dpyai. 

Aratut,  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  Epist.  Tit.  1. 12. 

"'AXXjj^  aXXutv  yX&fftfa  fitfiiyfikvti'  ly  ukv  'Axaioly 
'Ev  ^  'Ere6cpi|rcc  f«£yaXiiropec>  ^v  ik  K^^wvcc* 
Awpiit^  rt  rpixaiKtSf  oioL  rt  Ue\a<ryoL.  Horn,  Od,T.  175. 

*^  Hence  Homer  calls  him  iyvitapoc : 

ToI<rt  S*  kvl  KvfiKrcbs  fiiydXii  v6Xtc'  Iv^a  rt  Mivoic 

'Ewlwpoc  fiaciXevi  Atdg  fiiydXov  dapurri^^,  Od,  T.  178. 

"  ndvTa^  f  'liofiivtiiQ  Kp^rjyv  tiariyay*  iraipovg, 

01  fvyov  U  TToXifiov,  vdvTOQ  W  ol  ovriv'  dirfi<fpa> 

Id,  T,  191. 
**  FEona  volat,  pnlsum  regnis  cessisse  patemis 

Idomenea  ducem,  desertaque  littora  CretiB.      Virg,  JEn,  III.  121. 

Et  Salentinos  obsedit  milite  campos 

lorctiufl  Idomeneus.  Id.  400. 

See  p.  282,  sect  6,  gupra. 
«  ■  — -  BoiVi  dk  Koifpri 

AivKbv  tni,  Kpfirdloy  opoQ,  Kixofiiiftivov  v\y\ 

CaUim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  41. 

^  VkvTo  ydp  i^airtvata  HavaKpi^og  ipya  fitXiffvtic 
ldaioi£  Ip  iptffffi,  rd  rt  xXtiovtri  Uavaxpa. 

Id,  Hymn,  in  Jov.  50. 

Kpiir^ 
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was  shown ;  beyond  this,  and  towering  above  the  Eastern 

cape  of  the  island,  is  Dicte  M.  Sitia^  in  a  cave  of  which  the 

intant  god  was  fed  with  honey  by  the  bees^.    Amongst  the 

promontories  of  Ciete,  we  may  mention  Samonium,  or  sSmone, 

Salamone,  on  the  East,  which  was  passed  by  St.  Paul  in  his 

yoyage  to  Rome^;  Metallmn  Matala,  on  the  South;  Criu 

Metopon  Crio,  and  Corycum  Pr.  Buso,  on  the  West;  and 

Psacum  Pr.  C.  Spada,  on  the  North. 

18.  On  the  Northera  eowt  ef  the  iilaiidyiieur  Psacum  Pr.,  wtt  tiie  temple  of 
Pietynna  Jlfo^my,  one  of  Diana's  attendants,*'  who  fint  inrented  fanntiBg  nets, 
and  after  whom  the  goddess  henelf  is  sometimes  ealled  Dictynna :  a  little  below 
it  was  Aptera,  where  the  Sirens,  having  been  vanquished  by  the  Mnses  in  a  trial 
of  skill,  are  said  to  have  been  so  overcome  with  grief,  that  their  wings  dropped 
from  their  shoulders.  Ftother  Eastward  was  Cydonia  near  Canea,  one  of  the  moat 
ancient  and  important  cities  of  the  island,  having  been  fimnded  by  the  Cydones, 
an  indigeooos  tribe;  it  was  afterwards  colonized  by  some  Samians,  who  had  been 
exiled  by  Polyerates ;  the  inhabitants  were  admirable  archers**.  Contfaiuing  in 
the  same  direction  we  come  to  Rhithymna  Retimo,  the  harbour  of  the  neighbouring 
city  Eleuthema  Teiettema;  Miletus  Mylopotamoy  said  to  have  been  the  raotiier- 
town  of  the  &mouB  Ionian  Miletus;  Dium  Pr.  C.  Sasatmo;  Cytsenm  Ckmdia,  the 
modem  capital  of  the  island ;  and  Heracleum  Cartwiima,  the  haven  of  Cnossus, 
or  Qnossus,  Maeritiehot.  TUs  last  important  city"*,  about  two  miles  inland, was 
the  capital  of  Crete,  and  was  anciently  caUed  Ceratus ;  it  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  river  Cmratns*^  Cartero,  and  owed  aU  its  splendour  to  Mhioay 
who  fixed  his  residence  here :  it  was  hither  that  Dsdalns  fled  from  Athens,  and 
here  he  is  said  to  have  constructed  the  celebrated  labyrinth^  that  contained  the 

Kp^ri|  rifiritffaa,  Aib^  fity&Koio  ri^^vty, 
TioKXij  re,  Xiwapr/  re  Kai  tvfioroQf  rjg  l^irep'I^Q, 

JDUm.  Ptrieg.  602. 

**  Nunc  age,  naturas  apibus  quas  Jupiter  ipse 
Addidi^  ezpediam :  pro  qik  mercede,  canoiw 
Curetum  sonitus  crepltantiaque  sera  sccutsB, 
Dicteeo  cceli  regem  pavere  sub  antro.         Virg*  Qtorg,  IV.  149. 

Lucret.  JI«  639.^*-CaIllm.  Hymn,  in  Jot.  46. 
**  Acts,  ZKvii.  7.  **  GalUnu  Hymn,  in  Dian.  189,  et  teq, 

»  Primusve  Teucer  tela  Cydonio 
Direxitarcu:—  £br.  Gorm. lY. ix.  17. 

Parthus,  sive  Cydon,  telom  immedlcabile  tonlt ;  — 

Virg.  JEn.  XII.  858. 
■   '   ■  libet  Partho  torqnere  Cydonia  comu 
Spicuk :  —  Jd.  EeL  X.  fi9. 

**  KptiTdv  d*  'iSofuVf^s  iovpiKkvrbg  ^ytfUvfvtp, 
Oi  Kvtit0ff6v  r*  ilxoVf  VSprvvA  re  rtixi^t^ffav. 

Bgm^  H  B.  646. 

Jupiter  omnipotens !  utinam  ne  tempore  primo 
Gnosia  Cecropia  tetigisaent  Utora  poppes ; 
Indomito  nee  dlra  ferens  stippendia  tauro 
Perfldus  in  Cfetam  religasset  navita  fdnem : 

CatuU.  LXIV.  171. 

See  also  Note  80,  iupra. 

•*  Xaipi  ik  KalparoQ  irorafibf  fiiya,  X«H>«  ^^  Tqi^wc,— 

Cauim.  Hytnn,  in  Dim*  44. 
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Hiooianr :  it  is  also  fiuned  for  the  adyentnro  of  Ariadne  and  Theseiu  *K  A  little 
more  inland  stood  Lvctus  Hierakiy  a  very  ancient  and  respectable  city,  which  was 
frequently  at  war  with  the  Ghiosaians,  and  was  at  length  destroyed  by  them ;  it 
was  the  country  of  Idomenens**,  who  led  its  Inhabitants  to  the  Trojan  war ;  it  was 
ooloniied  by  the  Spartans,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  JEgan»f  where  Hesiod  re- 
presents Jupiter  to  have  been  brought  up  ^ :  not  Ur  from  it  stood  Lycastos  **  LaMdOy 
which  was  also  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Qnossians.  On  the  Southern  coast 
of  the  island  was  Hierapytna  Oirap^ra,  founded  by  the  Corybantes ;  and  farther 
Westward  was  Lebenis  ptoi.  Mthropoli,  the  haven  of  Oortyna,  possessing  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  ^sculapius :  hard  by  lay  the  spot  cfUled  Caloi  Limenes  CaXoli" 
ndonoi  mentioned  by  St  Luke''  as  "  the  F^  Havens,  nigh  unto  the  city  Lasea." 
Gort3naa  Metropoli,  a  very  strong**  and  ancient  city  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Le- 
th»as  Me$tara,wM  fiuned  for  the  excellent  bows  and  arrows'^  which  were  made 
there :  it  derived  its  name  from  the  hero  Gortys,  and  was  especially  sacred  to 
Apollo,  hence  sumamed  Oortynius :  there  is  a  ftmous  labyrinth**  here,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Minotaur,  as  no  traces  of  any  labyrinth  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Gnossus,  although  searched  for  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Diodoms 
Siculus.  At  the  ipoutii  of  the  Lethaeus  stood  PhsBstns  Hodyitrva,  the  birth-place 
of  the  poet  Eplmenides.  Farther  Westward  was  Phoenicls  P*.  Sphakiey  where  the 
ship  which  conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Rome  endeavoured,  previous  to  its  being  over- 
taken by  the  tempest,  and  in  opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Apostle, 
to  put  in  and  winter;  and  about  80  miles  off  is  the  little  island  Gaudos,  or  Clauda, 
Oozzoy  under  which  it  ran  shortly  afterwards**. — ^To  the  S.  of  Crete  was  the 
LIbycum,  or  Afrieum,  Pehigus,  which  extended  along  the  coast  of  Africa  from 
the  borders  of  Numidia  to  Bgypt. 

19.  All  the  islands  which  have  as  yet  been  mentioned  in 
the  .£^an  Sea,  belong  to  the  continent  of  Europe ;  we  shall 
now  bnefly  describe  those  which  remain,  and  are  reckoned  to 
Asia.  The  first  of  these  below  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
is  Tenedos  Tenedo$y  a  small  and  fertile  island;  it  was  anciently 
called  Leucophrys,  until  Tenes,  who  had  been  exposed  by  his 
father  in  a  tx)x,  was  driven  by  the  sea  on  the  island,  and 
having  built  a  town,  was  subsequently  made  king.  It  was 
especially  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  was  the  place  to  which  the 
Greeks  retired,  in  order  to  make  the  Trojans  believe  they  had 

Ty  tiecXov,  dlov  wot*  Ivl  JUvunrfftp  eiptiv 
AaidaXos  V^TKfitnv  KaXXiwXoKAit^  'Aptdivy.    Hwu  IL  S.  600. 
**  Hence  VirgU  (iBn.  III.  401.)  calls  him,  ^  Lyctins  Idomeneas." 
*>  Hesiod.  Theog.  477. 

•♦  A^rrov,  MiXnr^v  Tt,  koX  dpyiv6tyra  Aitaffrov, 

H<m.Il.B.Ul. 
*»  Acts,  xxviL  8. 

*•  Hence  Homer  (H.  B.  647.)  calls  it  T6prvv&  Tnxi6t<r9av.    Its  territory 
appears  to  have  extended  to  the  sea : 

"BffTt  df  TiQ  Xiffffi)  alvtid  Tt  i /f  SKa  vkTpii, 

'EiTxariy  TSpTvvo^,  kv  rtipottiil  irSvTff  •  Id,  Od.  V,  203. 

*'  Spicula  torquebat  Lyeio  Gortynia  comu.      Virg.  JEn.  XI.  773. 

**  In  varios  doeto  discnrrltnr  ordine  gyros, 
Qnoe  neque  semiviri  Gortynia  tecta  juvend, 
Flumina  nee  crebro  vincant  Maeandiia  flezn. 

Claudian,  de  VI.  Cans,  Honor.  033. 
Hlc  labor  ille  domus,  et  ineztricabilifl  enor.    Virg.  JEn.  YI.  27. 
Acts,  xxvii.  8—10. 
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returned  home  without  finishing  the  siege***.  The  earthen- 
ware made  here  was  held  in  high  estimation. — ^To  the  S.  of 
Tenedos,  and  off  the  coast  of  JEoiis,  hes  Lesbos  MytUenef  the 
fourth  island  in  size  in  the  ^gean  sea,  containing  4d5  square 
miles.  It  was  very  fertile,  and  the  wine  which  it  produced 
was  much  esteemed  *®* ;  the  Lesbians  were  celebrated  for  their 
musical  skill *•*,  and  their  women  for  their  beauty;  but  the 
general  character  of  the  people  was  so  dissipated,  that  the 
epithet  Lesbian  was  frequently  applied  to  licentious  extrava- 
^mce.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sappho,  AIcsbus,  Arion, 
Theophrastus,  Terpander,  &c.  Its  chief  cities  were  Methymna, 
Molivo,  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  island;  and  Mitylene,  or 
Mytilene,  MytUene,  its  capital,  on  the  strait  between  it  and 
.£olis,  a  noble  and  splendid  city,  for  a  lone  time  the  seat 
of  learning,  until  it  was  destroyed  in  the  Mimridatic  war. — 
Lower  down  is  Chios*®*  Scio,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  circuit 
about  90  miles;  its  wine  was  in  high  repute*^,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  places  which  contended  for  the  birth  of  Homer, 
whose  school  was  still  shown  there :  its  chief  town  was  Chios 
Scio,  which  had  an  excellent  harbour.  Near  Cliios  was  the 
small  island  Psyra  Ipsera. — Samos  Samo,  to  the  S.  of  Chios, 
lies  also  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  opposite  Ephesus,  and  is 
divided  from  the  promontory  Myaale  oy  a  narrow  channel;  it 
is  about  60  miles  in  circuit,  and  was  mmous  for  the  worship 

'^  Est  In  conspectaTenedoa,  notiniina  fam& 

Iiunila,  divei  opvm,  Priami  dam  regatL  manebant : 

None  tantnm  simis,  et  statio  nudefida  carinis : 

Hnc  86  proveetl  deserto  in  litore  condnnt.         Virg*  JEn,  II.  SI. 

1^*  Non  eadem  arboribns  pendet  vindemia  noBtris, 

Qnam  Methymnso  carpit  de  pahnite  LesboB.    Id.  Georg.  II.  00. 

Hie  innocentis  pocnla  LeBbii 

Daces  a ab  ambrfi  j Hor.  Cartn.  I.  xvil.  31 . 

aceto, 
Qaod  MethymnsBam  vitio  mataverit  aTtm.    Id,  Sat,  II.  viii.  50. 

iM H^mc  fldiboB  novia, 

Hunc  Lesbio  saerare  plectro, 

Teqae  toasqae  decet  Bororea.  Id.  Carm.  I.  xx?i.  11. 

'  age,  die  Latinom, 

Barbite,  carmen, 
Leablo  primom  modalate  civ! ;  -«-  Id,  I.  xzziL  6. 

'^^H  Ko^iirtpdi  Xioio  vtolfuBa  TrattraXoifffrtiQ, 
Htl^ov  ItI  "irvplti^,  airri}v  Iv'  Apivrkp*  IxovTfC. 
"H  vvkvtpdt  XioiOy  Trap*  iiviuAtvra  Miuavra. 

Horn,  Od.  T,  170. 

'^  Qao  Chiam  pretlo  eadum 

Mereemur; Sor.  Carm.  III.  xix.  5. 

At  sermo  lingn&  concInnoB  utrftque 

Suavior :  at  Cbio  nota  si  commiBta  Faleini  est.   Id.  Sat.  I.  x.  S4 
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and  temple  of  Juno'"*,  who  was  said  to  have  been  born  in  the 
island :  tier  temple  here  was  a  noted  asylum  for  offenders.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Pythagoras*"",  and  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  Sibyls.  Its  chief  town  was  Samos  Meaali  CJiorUf  near 
the  banks  of  the  R.  Imbrasus,  from  which  J  uno  and  Diana 
were  sumamed  ImbrasiaB*"^:  a  ridge  of  mountains  called 
Ampelos  ran  through  the  whole  island,  and  terminated  to  the 
W.  in  a  point  called  Ampelos  Pr.  now  C.  Samo. — To  the  W. 
of  Samos  are  the  islands  Corsees  Fuma,  and  Icaria  Nigaria ; 
from  the  latter,  which  was  tolerably  large,  the  surrounding 
sea  was  called  Icarium  Mare ;  the  island  itself  derived  its 
name  from  Icarus,  who,  flying  from  Crete  to  escape  the  resent- 
ment of  Minos,  is  said  to  nave  unfortunately  directed  his  course 
too  near  the  sun,  when  the  wax  with  which  his  wings  wer^ 
cemented,  melted,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea :  Hercules  buried 
him  in  Icaria*"®, 

80.  Between  the  Icarian  Sea  and  Rhodes,  are  many  small  islands ;  amongpst 
these  we  may  mention  Patmos  Patino,  used  by  the  Bomans  as  a  place  of  banish- 
ment, and  rendered  very  interesting  by  the  exile  of  St.  John<^;  Leipsia  Lipto ; 
Leros  Lero,  inhabited  by  an  infkmous  colony  of  Milesians ;  Calymna"^  Calimino, 
celebrated  ibr  its  honey,  and  one  of  the  islands  caUed  Calydns  *>*. — Cos  ^i'  Cot,  or 
Stcok^o,  lies  to  the  S.  of  these,  opposite  Halicamassns,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Cera- 


'^  Quam  Jnno  fertur  terris  magis  onmlbus  unara 

Posthabitfi.  coluisse  Samo.  Virg,  JEn.  1. 16. 

-^  et  Jam  Junonia  Icev^ 

Parte  Samos  fnerant,.I)elo6que,  Parosque  relictie : 

Ow<i.Jlfrf.  VIII.  221. 
*^  Vir  fttit  hie  ortn  Samins :  sed  fugerat  una 
£t  Samon  et  dominos ;  odioque  tyrannidis  exsnl 
Sponte  erat  Id.  XV.  60. 

Callim,  Hymn,  in  Dian.  223. 
'Hroc  o  uiv  irroXtc^pov  ayavov  MiX^roio 
Soff^iff^ilg  EpyivoC)  ^  ^'  'I/ij3pa<rii|c  ^^og  "flpijC) 
napdivitiv,  Aycaioc  virlp/3toc*  ApolL  Argon.  A.  187. 

)"  Transit  et  Icarinm,  lapsas  ubi  perdidlt  alas 

Icarus,  et  vastsB  nomina  fecit  aquoe.  Ovid.  Fatt.  IV.  288. 

ceratis  ope  Dsdaleft 

Nititur  pennis,  Titreo  daturus 
Nomina  ponto.  JTor,  Carm.  IV.  li.  2. 

Luctantem  loariis  fInotibiiB  Africum  *'-«•  Id.  I.  i.  15. 

»*  Apoc.  i.  9. 

'*^  Dextra  Lebintbos  erat,  fceeundaque  melle  Calymne. 

Ovid. Met.YlU.  922. 

"'  Oi  S*  dpa  "Stffvgdv  r'  ilxov,  KpdiradSv  rt,  Kdffoy  Tt, 
Kai  Kwv  EipvirvXoio  iroXtv,  vrieovg  n  KaXv^vag,— 

Horn.  II.  B.  676. 
'**  Kai  i^v  ivttTa  Koiavi*  lii  vaio/ABVtiy  AwkpttxaQt 

N(S<f^t  ^IXwv  v&vrntv  *  Id.  K.  255. 

O  Q 
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micoB  Sinus;  it  was  thd  birth-place  of  Apelltis^i',  Hippocrates,  and  Philetas,  and 
was  famed  for  its  exceeding  fertility,  as  well  as  for  its  beautiful  and  sanative 
wine'*^;  its  manufactures  of  silk**^  and  cotton  were  also  in  high  reputation. 
The  women  of  the  island  always  dressed  in  white;  they  were  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  cows  by  Juno,  because  they  reproached  her  for  having  allowed  Her- 
cules to  lead  Geryon's  herds  through  their  territories.  The  chief  town  was  Ck>s 
Cos,  or  Stan-cOf  called  ibrmerly  Astypaliea,  in  the  suburbs  of  which  stood  a 
magnificent  temple  of  iBsculapius. — ^To  the  S.  of  Cos  is  the  little  island  Nisyroa 
NUiroif  called  also  Porphyria  from  the  pttrpk  fish  found  there;  Neptune,  who  ia 
said  to  have  separated  it  from  Cos,  and  to  have  here  overwhelmed  the  giant  Poly- 
botes,  had  a  temple  in  it,  and  was  hence  sumamed  Nisyrens. — Still  fiuther  S.  are 
Teloa  Piseapia,  and  Chalcia  KarJd. 

21.  Off  the  Southern  coast  of  Caria  is  Rhodus  Rhodes,  the 
largest  island  in  the  ^geean  Sea^  after  Crete  and  Euboea^  and 
containing  460  sauare  miles ;  it  anciently  bore  several  other 
names,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  that  of  Rhodes,  either  from 
flie  beautiful  nymph  Rhode,  a  favourite  of  Apollo,  or  from  the 
\(rord  p6^y  rosa,  owing  to  the  profusion  of  rases  with  which  it 
abounded ;  or,  as  others  say,  from  p6^og  undarum  strepitits, 
from  its  shores  being  lashed  by  violent  seas.  It  is  presumed, 
however,  to  have  obtained  its  appellation  from  the  Dodanim, 
otherwise  called  Rhodanim,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  have 
been  entertained  by  the  Seventy  interpreters,  who  render  the 
Hebrew  word  by  'P<5&oi.  Its  capital  was  Rhodus  Rhodes, 
near  the  Northern  point  of  the  i8land,^famous  for  its  immense 
brazen  statue  of  the  Sun"®,  called  the 'Colossus,  and  reckoned 
one  of  the  Seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  three  other  prin- 
cipal cities  were  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus"''. 

22.  The  Island  of  Bhodes  is  said  to  have  formerly  joined  the  continent,  but 
others  assert  that  it  rose  from  the  sea;  it  was  especially  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  the 


H3  gi  Venercm  Cous  nusquam  posuisset  Apelles ; 
Mersa  sub  esquoreis  ilia  laterot  aquis. 

Ovid,  de  Ar.  Am.  III.  401. 
»<  Hor.  Sat  II.  iv.  20;  viii.O. 

The  great  fertility  of  Cos  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  ^  Quern  Cos  non  natrit,hiinc 
neque  ^yptus,"  applied  to  an  insatiable  person. 

>'«  Nee  Co8B  referunt  jam  tibi  purpune,—      Har.  Carm,  IV.  xiii.  13. 
It  was  a  woman  of  this  island  who  is  said  to  have  first  discovered  a  method  of 
untwisting  the  silk,  which  the  ancients  procured  from  the  Seres,  or  Ckinete,  and 
twisting  it  in  a  more  thin  and  elegant  manner.  PHn.  XI.  22, 23. 

*'®  Kat  Koavaag  BaPvXutvog  iTrldpofiov  Hpfiaffi  Ttix^Ct 
Kai  Tbv  iir*  *A\^iuf  Zijva  KaTtivya<r&iifiv, 

mdiTiav  r*  aiiaptifia,  gal  'HcXioio  Ko\ooff6v, 

Antholog.  Antip*  Sidon.  1. 54. 
*"  TXtiTToXiftoQ  S*  ^EpaKXfiSriSf  rjvQ  re  fikyag  rt 
'Eie  'Po^ov  \vvka  vr^ag  dyev  ^Voiiwv  dytptax^ifV. 
Oc  *P6Sov  dfi^iVifiovTO  iidrptxa  KOfffiti^ivric, 
Aiviovy'lriiXvoaSv  re,  Kol dpyivdfvra  Kdiuipov 

Ham.lLB.65i. 
'Aaiac  ei>pvx6pov 
TpivoXiv  vaffov  viXaq 
'T.fifioXia  vaiovrac  '-Apyeiji  <riv  alxpd.      Pind.  Oltftnp,  VII.  88. 
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sky  is  said  to  have  never  been  so  oyercast  but  that  he  might  be  seen.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  celebrated  for  their  navigation,  and  the  enterprizing  spirit  which  led 
them  to  send  out  colonies  to  so  many  parts  of  the  world :  they  were,  during  many 
ages,  the  most  powerful  nation  by  sea.  They  had  their  own  form  of  government 
tOl  Alexander  overran  Asia,  when  they  lost  their  independence,  but  regained  it 
under  his  successors.  They  assisted  Pompey  against  Csssar,  and  being  defeated 
by  Cassias,  became  dependant  on  the  Romans;  for  the  discontented  amongst 
whom  it  was  a  common  place  of  retreat.  Their  maritime  laws  were  so  universidly 
respected,  that  every  country  made  use  of  them  to  decide  disputes  concerning  such 
matters;  they  were  adopted  by  other  commercial  nations,  and  at  last  introduced 
into  the  Roman  code,  whence  they  have  been  extracted  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
maritime  regulations  of  modem  Europe.  The  Colossus  was  executed  by  Chares, 
a  pupil  of  Lysippns,  whom  it  cost  12  years  to  complete.  It  was  70  cubits  high, 
few  could  grasp  its  thumb,  and  its  Angers  were  longer  than  most  statues :  its  feet 
rested  upon  the  two  moles  of  the  harbour,  so  that  ships  sailed  between  its  legs ; 
a  winding  staircase  ran  to  the  top,  whence  the  shores  of  Ssrria,  and  ships  sal&ig 
by  the  coast  of  Egypt,  were  said  to  be  risible.  After  having  stood  about  a  hundred 
years,  it  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  224  years  b.  c.  :  many  large  sums  of 
money  were  collected  and  sent  to  the  Rhodians  to  repair  it,  but  they  divided  the 
contributions  ^ongst  themselves^  on  the  pretence  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had 
forbidden  them  to  rebuild  it.  It  was  sold  a.  i>.  672,  by  the  Saracent,  when  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merclumt,  who  6roke  it  up  and 
loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass,  which  alone  was  estimated  at  96,0007.  English 
money. — On  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  island  stood  the  Dorian  city  Lindus>**  Lindo, 
the  birth-place  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  wise  men,  and  of  Chares,  the  architect  of 
the  Colossus ;  here  the  Danaides  built  a  temple  to  Minerva  (hence  sumamed 
Lindia),  in  which  one  of  Pindar's  odes  was  written  in  letters  of  gold.  On  the 
Western  coast  were  the  Dorian  cities  Camlms  Ccuniro,  and  lalysus  NeocaxtrOy  a 
very  strong  place,  and  the  chief  hold  of  the  Telchines,  who  came  from  Crete,  and 
about  whom  many  fables  are  told,  such  as  their  being  able  to  change  their  shape 
at  pleasure,  and  fkscinatlng  all  objects  with  their  eyes ;  Jupiter  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  them  all  by  a  deluge  "*.  To  the  £.  of  lalysus  was  the  lofty  mountain 
Atabyris  Madoncty  whence  Crete  might  be  seen;  on  it  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
hence  sumamed  Atabyrius. 

"'^'Eyj^a^P^^^^  work  fttxdttc 
T»iv  f  srrd,  ao^to' 

vara,  votffiar*  lirl  TpoTipiitv 
*kv^piav  irapaStliafHvovgf 

npca/Svrarov  r«  'Id- 
\vffov  trtKtv,  AivSpv  t\  Pind.  OTymp,  Vll,  131. 

"'  Phoebeamque  Rhodon,  et  lalysios  Telchluas, 
Quorum  ocnios  ipso  vitiantes  omnia  visn 
JapUer  cxosus^fntemls  subdklH  undis,  Ovid,  Met.  VII.  965. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


ASIA   MINOR. 

1.  The  coantry,  which  for  diBtinction's  sake  we  JBurqpeans  call  Ana  Miners  was 
not  known  to  the  Ancients  by  any  general  name ;  indeed,  it  could  not  have  been 
thus  distinguished,  for  at  no  period  of  its  history  were  its  various  provinces  so  united 
as  to  form  one  whole.  The  appellation  Asia  Minor  was  first  used  in  the  4th  century, 
and  only  then  with  reference  to  the  country  previously  called  Asia  Propria,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  provinces  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia  Propria :  our  extension 
of  tlie  term  as  fax  Eastward  as  the  Euphrates,  never  obtained  amongst  the  Ancients. 

2.  Affcer  the  Romans  had  contrived  to  entangle  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  Asia 
«  Minor,  and  had  driven  Antlochus,  king  of  Syria,  to  the  S.  of  Mount  Taurus,  they 

named  the  conquered  country  Asia  intra  Taurum,  and  divided  it  betw^n  their  allies, 
Eumenes  king  of  Peigamns,  and  the  Rhodians:  the  former  obtaining  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  with  the  title  of  lung  of  Asia ;  the  latter, 
tliat  of  Carta  and  Lyda.  Feeling,  however,  dissatisfied  with  the  Rhodians,  tliey 
declared  Lycia  a  free  republic,  and  placed  Caria  under  their  own  immediate  pro- 
tection ;  shortly  after  which  tiiey  also  seized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Asia,  thus  ob- 
tainiag  actual  possession  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  which  they  erected 
into  a  Prsetor's  Province',  under  the  name  of  Asia.  Augustus  subsequently  gave 
it  many  inminnities,  and  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  Consular  Province,  which  is 
frequentiy  alluded  to  under  the  names  of  Asia  Propria,  Asia  intra  Taurum,  and 
Asia  ProoonsulariB.  The  two  first  of  these  names  arc  not  unfirequently  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  the  provinces  Cilicia  Propria, 
Cappadocia,  and  Pontus. 

3.  The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Euxine,  on  the  E.  by  the  rivers  Acampsis  and  Euphrates, 
and  by  M^.  Amanus,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  W .  by  the  iEgCBan  Sea :  to  the  E.  it  bordered  upon  Ar- 
menia and  Syria,  being  separated  from  the  former  by  the 
Euphrates,  and  from  the  latter  by  M^  Amanus.  It  is  in 
general  a  fertile  and  healthy  country,  well  watered  by  several 
considerable  rivers,  and  intersected  by  chains  of  mountains, 
which  greatly  add  to  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  mitigate  * 
the  heat  of  the  Southern  provinces.  Its  situation  is  one  of 
the  happiest  in  the  world,  being  washed  on  one  side  by  the 
great  river  Euphrates,  and  on  the  other  three  by  the  sea ; 
thus,  as  it  were,  invited  to  that  extensive  commerce,  for  which 
its  own  fertility,  and  the  means  of  transporting  its  produce, 
have  amply  adapted  it.  It  contains  164,500  square  miles,  or 
about  7,000  less  than  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  with  which,  both 
in  climate  and  formation,  it  has  many  things  common. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  though  divided  into  msiny  nations,4vere,  generally 
speaking,  all  descendants  of  Japhet,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  descriptions  of  the  sevenO, 


-  Bruto  Proetore  ti^entft' 


Ditem  Asiam,, ffor.  Sat.  I.  w.  IB.. 
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proWnces  into  which  this  coantry  was  portioned  out  In  after  ages,  however,  they 
became  divided  into  certain  great  families,  differing  from  each  other  in  many  par- 
ticulars. The  Eastern  provinces  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  the  Western  portion  of  Pontus,  were  severally  peopled  by  migrations 
from  the  great  Syrian  race :  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  latter  province  and  of  Cap- 
padocia  were  occupied  by  Armenians.  The  Carians,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mysians, 
and  Bithynians  were  all  connected  with  the  Thracians,  who  passed  over  into  the 
continent  of  Europe,  preserving  in  their  new  possessions  the  general  relations  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  their  language  and  manners :  and  it  was  owing  to  this  great 
similarity  between  them,  that  the  profime  authors  generally  believed  the  Thracians 
to  have  passed  from  Europe  into  Asia.  The  Galatians  were  Gauls,  who  terminated 
their  savage  and  destructive  wanderings  over  the  country,  by  seizing  upon  and 
settling  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Phrygla.  Besides  these,  we  may  mention  the 
Phcenicians,  who  at  an  early  period  had  several  colonies  along  the  Southern  coast, 
where  they  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade:  whilst  on  the  shores  of  the  iBgsean  Sea, 
we  meet  with  the  Pelasg^  and  Leleges  ',  who  gave  place  in  a  later  age  to  the  .£olians, 
lonians,  and  Dorians. 

5.  The  principal  promontories  of  Asia  Minor  are;  on  the 
Southern  coast,  Anemurium  Pr.  C.  Anamour,  the  Southern- 
most cape  of  the  peninsula,  only  37  miles  from  the  opposite 
point  of  Crommyon  in  Cyprus;  and  Sacrum  Pr.,  which  de- 
rives its  modern  name  of  C.  Khelidonia  from  the  adjacent 
CheUdoniffi  Ise.  Khelidonia  Is. ;  it  was  also  called  Taurum  Pr. 
from  M*.  Taurus  taking  its  rise  there.  On  the  Western  coast 
are  Triopium  Pr.  C  Ario,  on  which  stood  the  famous  city 
Cnidus,  sacred  to  Venus,  and  hence  the  promontory  was 
frequently  called  Aphrodisium:  Trogilium  Pr.  C,  S.  Mary^ 
a  prominent  foot  of  M^  Mycale,  opposite  the  Island  of  Samos: 
Lectum  Pr.^  C  JBaba,  the  Westernmost  point  of  the  penin- 
sula, formed  by  the  jutting  out  of  M^.  Ida  into  the  sea ;  and 
Sigeum  Pr.**  C.  lenishehr,  forming  with  the  opposite  point 
Mastusia  in  Thrace  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont.  This 
last  promontory  was  adorned  with  a  temple  and  monument  of 
Achilles,  who  was  buried  there,  and  was  the  place  where  the 
Greeks  in  their  war  against  the  Trojans,  drew  up  their  ships, 
and  where  the  greater  part  of  the  battles  between  them  was 
fought.  The  two  chief  capes  on  the  Northern  coast  are  Ca- 
rambis  Pr.  Kerempe,  161  miles  distant  from  the  promontory 
of  Criu  Metopon  m  the  Tauric  Chersonese;  and  Acra  Lepte, 
or  Syrias,  C.  Indjeh,  where  the  coast  runs  out  farthest  to  the 
North. 

6.  Asia  Minor  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  is  intersected 


•  AaoB6iiy  dvydrrip  'AXtoo  yipovroCf 


'AXrEM,  dc  AiXiytffffi  ^iXoirroXif(oi(riv  ivaffO"!!,— 

ITanu  It. «.  B6. 
^"iSflv  S*  iKhBfiv  iroKviridaKaf  fitiripa  dnipvv, 
Aikt6v  *  oBi  jrpCtrov  Xcirerifv  &\a.  IcL  S.  284. 

*  ■    -   ■ Sigea  igni  freta  lata  lelncent.  Virg,  JSH.  II.  312. 

Sigeasquc  petit  fiunos  mirator  arenas, 
Et  Simoentis  aquas,  et  Graio  nohile  busto 

Rhoetion,  et  maltom  debentes  vatibus  umbras.       Luetin,  IX.  061; 
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on  all  sides  by  lofty  ranges,  some  of  which  only  lose  their 
snow  during  the  summer  months ;  their  general  direction  is 
East  and  West.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are  the 
Taurus,  Anti-Taurus,  and  the  Paryadres  or  Scydisses. 
Taurus  M.'^  Ramadan  Offlu,  or  JTurtn,  takes  its  rise  in 
Sacrum  Pr.  and  the  Southern  parts  of  Lycia,  and  after  tra- 
versing the  Southern  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  crosses  the 
Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia,  where  it  joins  the  Masian  and 
Carduchian  ridges*  The  word  Taurus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  generic  term  (as  Alps  is  in  JEutmb)  for  all  elevated  land, 
and  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  word  Tau,  spelled  sometimes 
Dauffh  and  Dagh ;  this  will  partly  account  for  the  extended 
sense  in  which  it  was  sometimes  so  improperly  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  all  the  ranged  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
Persia,  and  even  to  the  Caucasus  and  Imaus.  The  Anti- 
Taurus  is  a  spur  of  the  Taurus,  which  it  leaves  near  the  Pyl» 
Ciliciee,  and  passing  through  the  midst  of  Cappadocia,  crosses 
the  Euphrates  into  Armenia,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  tops  of 
Ararat.  It  is  more  elevated  than  the  Taurus ;  and  from  one 
of  its  peaks,  named  Mt.  Argaeus  Erdiishy  the  sunumt  of  which 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow^  and  is  probably  the  highest 
land  in  the  whole  country,  the  ancients  asserted  that  the 
Mediterranean  and  Euxine  Seas  were  visible^.  The  range 
of  Paryadres,  or  Scydisses  Tchisheghi  as  it  was  afterwaras 
called,  is  a  spur  of  the  Caucasus,  which  enters  Asia  Minor 
near  the  source  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  borders  of  Pontiis  and 
Cappadocia,  and  after  connecting  itself  with  the  Anti-Taurus, 
runs  Westward  to  Paf)hlagonia  and  the  river  Halys.  It  was 
from  M^  Theches  in  thifi  range,  and  a  few  miles  above  Trapezus, 
that  the  10,000  Greeks  first  saw  the  sea  during  their  masterly 
retreat^. 

7.  The  principal  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  are  the  Halys 
and  Sangarius,  which  enter  the  Euxine;  the  Hermus  and 
Maeander,  which  run  into  the  iBgsean  Sea ;  and  the  Sarus, 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean.     Of  these  the  Halys ^,  or 

^  An  te,  Cydne,  canam,  taeitis  qai  leniter  undls 

Ceenilcis  placidns  per  vada  serpis  aquis  ? 

Quantiu  et,  eetherio  contingens  vertice  nubes, 

Frigidus  intonsos  Taurus  arat  Cilicas  ?  TibulL  I.  vii.  16. 

Ardet  Athos,  Taurusque  Cilix,  et  Tmolus,  et  (Ete ;  — 

Ovid,  STet.  II.  217. 
^  Mt.  Argtcus  was  famed  for  its  fleet  horses : 

jam  pascua  fumant 

Cappadocnm,  yolucrumque  parens  Argseus  equorum. 

Claudian.  in  Ilrtf,  II.  31. 
Xenoph.  Anab.  IV.  7. 

«  Croeso  fatalis  Halys, ^— ^  Lucan,  III.  272- 

See  also  Note  11. 
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Alys,  now  called  Kizil  Irmak,  or  the  Red  River ,  is  the  largest ; 
it  rises  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  mountains 
Anti-Taurus  and  Scydisses,  and  after  a  W.  and  then  N.  course 
of  570  miles^  through  the  provinces  of  Cappadocia,  Galatia, 
'and  Paphlagonia,  enters  the  sea  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Amisus. 
It  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
h\Q£^  owing  to  its  waters  having  a  salt  and  bitter  taste :  it  is 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  Croesus,  the  Lydian  monarch,  of 
whose  dominions  it  formed  for  a  lon^  time  the  Eastern  boun- 
dary, and  who  was  tempted  to  cross  it  by  the  ambiguity  of  an 
oracle" :  the  Alizones*  of  Homer  are  supposed  to  have  dwelled 
upon  this  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Paphlagonia.  There 
is  another  branch  of  the  Halys,  which  rises  considerably  far- 
ther S.  in  M.  Taurus,  flowing  past  Tvana  and  Garsaura,  and 
joining  the  main  river  near  the  borders  of  Gralatia.  The  R. 
Sangarius^®,  or  Safaris",  Sakaria,  is  W.  of  the  Halys,  and  is 
245  miles  long ;  it  rises  in  Adoreus  M.  on  the  frontiers  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  after  passing  Pessinus,  traverses 
Bithynia:  Hecuba,  according  to  some,  was  a  daughter  of 
this  river.  The  Hermus  iSara&a^,  or  Kedous,  is  smaller  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  being  only  190  miles  long;  it  rises  in 
the  Northern  part  of  Phrygia,  in  a  mountain  sacred  to  Dindy- 
mene,  or  Cybele,  and  after  running  through  the  Northern  parts 
of  Lydia,  and  receiving  the  tributaries  Pactolus  and  Hyllus, 
enters  the  G.  of  Smyrna  ;  its  waters  were  said  by  the  poets 
to  roll  down  gold".  The  Meeander  Mendere  is  to  the  S. 
of  the  foregoing,  and  formed  the  boundary  between  Lydia 
and  Caria;  it  rises  in  the  Western  part  of  Phrygia,  near  the 
cities  Celaense  and  Apamea  Cibotus,  and  after  a  Western 
course  of  180  miles,  falls  into  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  innumerable  windings  ^^,  from  which   all 

•  AvTcL^  *AXi^i»v«av  *OBioQ  Kal  *Eiri(rTpofoc  iiprovy 
TiiXdOev  i|  'AXv/3}f(,  '69tv  dpyvpov  kffri  ycvedXt;. 

Horn.  IL  B.BS6. 

***B»Oa  iSov  rrXti^rovc  ^pitya^t  dvkpac  aloXoir&Xovc, 
Aao^C  'Orpfjoc  Kal  MvySovoc  dvriBioto, 
Ot  pa  r&r'  i<rrpar6unrro  irap'  ByOoq  Sayyoptoto,— 

Id.  r.  187. 
"  Hue  Lyens,  hue  Sagaris,  PenitiBque,  Hypanisque,  Cratesque 

Inflnit,  et  crebro  yortice  tortus  Halys: 

Ovid,  ex  Pont.  IV.  x.  47. 

n  ■  auro  turbidas  Hermus.         Virg.  Oeorg.  II.  137. 


^  Non  secus  ac  liquidus  Phry^^is  Mteandros  in  arvia 
Lndit ;  et  ambigno  lapeu  rdluitque  fluitqae : 
Occurrensque  sibi  Venturas  aspicit  undas : 
Et  nunc  ad  fontes,  nunc  in  mare  versus  apertum, 
Incertas  ezercet  aquas.  Ovid.  Met.  VIII.  162. 

See  also  Chapt.  IV.,  note  7,  supra. 
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sinuosities  have  received  the  name  of  Maeanders,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  furnished  Daedalus  with  the  first  idea  of  his 
labyrinth;  it  is  a  narrow,  but  a  deep  and  fertilizing  river, 
carrying  down  with  it  so  much  mud,  as  to  have  completely 
changed  the  face  of  the  country  towards  its  mouth,  and  to 
have  rendered  those  cities  inland,  which  once  stood  upon  the 
sea-shore.  The  Sarus  Syhooriy  though  the  largest  river  in  the 
Southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  is  only  170  miles  long;  it  rises 
in  the  district  of  Cataonia,  near  the  city  Comana  Cappadocia, 
and  after  breaking  through  the  range  of  M*.  Tauru99  near  the 
PylsB  CilicisB,  flows  into  the  Mare  Cilicium. 

8.  Asia  Minor  was  divided  into  twelve  great  provinces,  viz.  four  Northeni, 
Mysia,  Bitliynia,  Paplilagonia,  and  Pontus ;  four  central,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Qalatia, 
and  Cappadocia ;  and  four  Southern,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  CilicJa.  The 
superficial  extent  of  these  provinces  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Square  Miles. 

g  fMysia 8.200 

2  J  Bithynia 12.600 

H  ]  Paphlagonia 13.700 

o  [Pontus 22.800 

^j*  fLydia --        -  9.300 

2  J  Phrygia 23.200 

gSGalatia 14.100 

M  [Cappadocia       -------  30.700 

'i  rCaria 6.700 

g  J  Lycia 8.200 


g*jPaniphylia 8.800 

^       ...  . 

o 

CO 


g  ICilicia 12.300 


Total    -    -    164.600 


0.  In  the  earliest  times,  the  Western  provinces  were  each  governed  by  their  own 
separate  laws,  whilst  the  Eastern  ones  appear  to  have  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Medes  and  Assyrians ;  but  an  attack  made  upon  the  country  by  the  Cimmerians, 
brought  with  it  universal  confusion.  The  Lydians,  who  had  the  greatest  share  in 
driving  out  these  invaders,  used  tlie  opportunity  for  increasing  theur  dominions : 
after  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Phrygia,  they  soon  reduced  all  the  neighbouring 
states  to  obedience,  till  at  length,  under  Croesus,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  included  1^ 
far  the  larger  half  of  the  country,  being  bounded  by  the  R.  Halys  and  the  limits  of 
Pamphylia.  The  ambition  of  Croesus,  spurred  on  by  the  ambiguous  responses  of  the 
Delphic  oracle  '*,  induced  him  to  cross  the  Halys  and  make  war  upon  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia,  who  d^eated  him  b.c.  648,and  having  takeo  hiscapital shortly  afterwards, 
put  an  end  to  the  Lydian  kingdom  ".  Cyrus,  being  now  the  ruler  of  aU  Asia  Minor , 

'*  The  words  of  the  oracle  were : 

l^poX^o^  "AXvv  tia^Q  fuyaXtiv  Apx^v  iioKvau, 

Herod,  1. 63. 
Concerning  which  Cicero  remarks, 
Nam  quum  ilia  sors  edita  est  opulentisshno  fegi  Asiie, 

"  Croesus  Halyn  penetrans  magnam  pervertet  optiffl  vim;" 
hostium  vim  scsc  perversurum  pntavit,  pervcrtit  autem  suam. 

JDcZHr.  11.66. 
»  Herod.  I.  84,  et  teq. 
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made  each  province  a  Persian  Satrapy.  In  the  time  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of 
Persia,  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Asia  Minor  with  a  large  army,  to  revenge 
the  injuries  which  the  Greeks  had  sustained  from  him  and  his  predecessors;  and 
having  defeated  Darius  on  the  R.  Granicus,  b.  c.  934,  and  at  Issus  in  the  following 
year,  he  gained  possession  of  the  whole  peninsula,  but  changed  nothing  in  the 
administration  of  its  government.  It  was  maintained  with  the  same  policy  by  his 
successors,  until,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Tfaracian  kingdom,  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Syrians.  The  power  of  the  latter  people  was,  however,  confined  only 
to  a  few  provinces,  for  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  Mysia  esta- 
blished separate  governments  of  their  own :  added  to  this,  the  Gauls  about  this  time 
seized  upon  Galatia.  The  Jealousy,  which  the  Princes  of  Pergamus  entertained 
towards  their  neighbours,  as  well  as  towards  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  led  them  to 
invite  the  Romans  to  an  attack  upon  the  latter,  when  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
all  pretensions  to  dominion  on  thia  tide  of  the  Teiums,  and  to  pay  a  yearly  fine  of 
2,000  tftlents  to  the  Romans :  the  latter  people  divided  their  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory between  their  allies  the  king  of  Pergamus  and  the  Rhodians.  About  50  years 
afterwards  (b.  c.  133)  the  last  Prince  of  Pergamus  being  childless,  was  said  to  have 
left  the  Romans  heirs  to  his  kingdom :  they  accordingly  seized  upon  his  dominions", 
and  having  long  since  withdiavni  their  favour  from  the  Rhodians,  erected  that 
portion  of  the  peninsula  over  which  they  had  now  unlimited  control,  into  a  pro- 
vince, governed  at  first  by  a  ProBtor,  and  subsequently,  under  Augustus,  by  a 
Proconsul.  The  remaining  states  were  successively  reduced  or  terrified  into  sub- 
mission, though  they  formed  no  part  of  Proconsular  Asia,  each  of  them  maintain- 
ing its  individual  appellation.  In  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  Cilicia,  was  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, Asiana  towards  the  South,  and  Pontica  towards  the  North ;  the  several  pro- 
vinces too,  which  formed  their  great  divisions,  also  underwent  many  alterations. 

10.  Mtsia^'  was  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  R.  Rhyndacus, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Propontis  and  Hellespont,  on  the  W.  by  the 
iEgaBan  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  ran^e  of  mountains  which 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Hermus  and  Caicus.  To  the  £.  it 
bordered  on  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  to  the  S.  on  Lydia,  and  on 
the  N.  it  was  only  separated  from  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
by  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Hellespont ;  it  contained  8.200 
square  miles.  In  the  Soutli  Western  comer  of  the  province 
was  the  district  of  -Solis,  or  -Sk)lia,  so  called  from  lElishah, 
the  son  of  Javan,  and  grandson  of  Japhet*®;  but  the  jprofane 
writers  state  it  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  iEolus,  the  son 
of  Hellen,  who  led  a  colony  of  Greeks  hither  sixty  years  after 
the  fall  of  Troy  (1124  b.  c.),or  about  eighty  years  prior  to  the 
migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes ;  they  extended  from  the  Grulf 
of  Adramyttium  to  the  R.  Hermus,  although,  in  an  earlier  age, 
they  had  settlements  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lesbos,  and 
along  flie  whole  Northern  coast.  Their  league,  like  that  of  the 
lonians,  consisted  of  twelve  cities,  until  the  latter  people,  who 
were  much  more  powerful,  wrested  Smyrna  from  them. 

'*  Horace  alludes  to  this : 

Neque  Attali 

Ignotus  hseres  regiam  occnpavi : —  Carm,  11.  xviii.  5. 

\i  ■  nuUo  tantnm  se  Mysia  cnltu 

Jactat,  ct  ipsa  suas  mirantur  Gargara  messes. 

Virg.  Georg,  1.  lOl 
1'  See  Chapt.  XVI.,  sect.  2,  tupra. 
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11.  The  name  of  llyila  is  prasained  to  have  been  derired  from  Hadai,  the  son  of 
Japhet,  whose  descendants  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  colonized  parts  of  Mcesia 
and  Macedonia:  it  was  not  at  first  applied  in  the  extended  sense  afterwards  as- 
signed to  it,  its  Western  parts  being  called  Troas  and  Dardaaia''.  Its  Northern 
and  Eastern  parts,  from  Abydos  to  the  R.  Rhyndacus,  were  inhabited  by  a  band 
of  Phrygians,  and  hence  obtained  the  appellation  of  Phrygia  Minor :  from  this 
cause  the  Persians  named  Mysia  the  Satrapy  of  Phrygia  Minor*^.  The  Mysians, 
who  are  mentioned  by  Homer  *^  as  anziliaries  of  the  Trojans,  are  said  to  hare  first 
settled  at  the  foot  of  M'.  Olympas,  between  the  R.  Rhyndacus  and  the  town  of 
Cius,  and  stretched  to  the  B.  W.  as  fiir  as  Pergamus  and  the  banks  of  the  Caievs. 
Here  they  remained  till  the  confusion  which  ensued  after  Alexander's  death,  when 
the  Bithynians  drore  them  beyond  the  Rhyndacus,  and  they  again  compelled  the 
Phrygians  to  retreat  inland.  The  whole  of  the  Northern  coast  was  now  called 
Mysia  Minor,  whilst  the  Southern  and  more  important  part  received  the  name  of 
Mysia  M^jor.  Troas  lay  to  the  W.  of  both  these,  and  extended  from  Abydos 
to  Adramyttinm,  ioclnding  the  sources  of  the  Ghranicus  and  JBsepus;  its  limits  do 
not  appear  to  have  altered  during  the  various  changes  which  the  country  under- 
went, from  those  which  are  given  as  the  boundaries  of  Priam's  kingdom.  The 
Trojans  are  thought  to  have  derived  tliefar  name  and  origin  from  Tiraz**,  the  son 
of  Japhet,  whom  in  their  mythology  they  appear  to  have  distinguished  as  their 
king  and  progenitor  Tros :  they  were  connected  with  the  Thracians,  who  were 
in  a  manner  descended  firom  them,  having  latterly  crossed  over  into  Europe  and 
settled  in  Thrace.  There  are  several  phices  in  the  Trojan  territory  of  precisely  the 
same  name  with  others  in  Thrace,  and  even  that  gate  of  Troy,  through  which  the 
wooden  horse  is  said  to  have  been  introduced,  seems  to  have  had  the  appellation 
Scsean^  in  common  with  the  Thracian  tribe  Scsei,  and  the  R.  Scseus  which  watered 
their  territory.  The  Tliraeians  probably  crossed  over  from  their  original  territory 
with  the  Dardani,  into  Samothrace,  and  passed  thence  to  the  districts  which  they 
afterwards  occupied  in  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Trojans  were  also  called 
Teucri,  an  appellation  which  they  ant  said  to  have  derived  from  their  king  Teneer, 
the  son  of  Scomander  and  the  nymph  Idiea ;  and  these  Teucri  appear  in  alter  times 
to  have  sent  a  colony  into  Europe,  distinct  from  the  other  Thracian  tribes,  where 
they  took  possession  of  part  of  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  be- 
came well  known  under  their  old  name  to  their  neighbours  the  Mysi  and  Bithyni. 
The  Mysians  themselves  were  reckoned  by  some  of  the  profane  authors  as  descendants 
of  the  Lydians,  bat  by  others  as  a  distinct  tribe  from  them,  who  crossed  over  ftt>m 
Mcesia  (or  Mysia  Enropeea),  and  brought  their  name  with  them.  They  were  once 
brave  and  warlike,  but  they  degenerated  so  much  that  *^  Mysorum  Ultimus  "  was  a 
term  prorerbially  used  to  denote  a  despicable  person.  They  were  fr^uently  hired 
to  attend  funerals  as  mourners,  owing  to  their  melancholy  and  lachrymose  habits. 
In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  Mysia  received  the  name  of  Provincia  HellespontL 

12.  The  principal  mountain  in  Mysia  is  Ida^,  or  Idaeus  M. 

>'  Dardaniamque  petit  auctoris  nomen  habentem ;  — 

Ovid,  Tritt,  I.  ix.  25. 

»  Hence  also  Yirgil  OSes  ^'Phrygins"  for '^Trojanus:" 

Namque  ut  conspectu  in  medio  turbatus,  faiermis, 
Constitit,  atque  oculis  Phrygia  agmina  circumspbdt:  — 

JSn.  II.  68. 

*'  Mv(rwv  ik  Xp6uts  fipx^t  Kai'Evvonog  oiwviorqc* 

11.  B.  858; 

To{fc  p&  froTt  UpiAftt/}  Mvffol  Sdffav  dy\ad  Swpa,     Id,  Q.  278. 

^  See  Chapt  XV.,  sect.  17,  mpra. 

^  ' Hie  Juno  Scssas  smvissima  portas 

Prima  tenet,  sociumque  furens  a  navibus  agmen 

Fcrro  accincta  vocat.  Virg,  ^n,  II.  612. 

24  So  constantly  mentioned  in  Homer,  with  various  epithets;  such  as,  ijvifiotoca, 
ifokviriSaK,  iroXvirrvxoQ,  ke* 

'iSfiv 
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now  called  Kaz  Dag,  or  Ida,  famous  amongst  the  poets  for 
Paris  having  there  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to  Venus  ^, 
and  from  the  gods  having  thence  beheld  the  attacks  made 
upon  Troy ;  its  highest  peak  was  named  Gaigara  ^.  It  forms 
part  of  the  ridge  which  stretches  from  Lectum  Pr.^  C.  Baba, 
on  the  ^goean  Sea,  through  Phrygia^  till  it  Joins  the  Taurus 
in  Pisidia ;  to  the  Eastward  of  Ida  it  was  called  Temnos  Kara 
Daa*  On  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia,  another  ridge 
strikes  out  to  the  S.  W.,  forming  the  Southern  boundary  of 
the  latter  province,  and  anciently  known  by  the  names  of 
Pelecas  ana  Sardene. 

13.  Amongst  the  principal  rivers  of  the  province  we  may 
mention  the  Caicus^  Grimakli,  called  also  Mysius ;  it  rises  in 
Temnos  Mons,  and  after  passing  through  the  Caicus  Campus, 
enters  the  Elaiticus  Sinus  &,  of  Sandarli,  a  little  above 
Cuma.  The  Simois  Mendere,  or  river  of  Troy,  rises  in  M*.  Ida, 
and  afler  a  tortuous  course  of  forty-five  miles,  enters  the 
Hellespont  a  little  within  the  promontory  Sigeum^ :  a  few 
miles  above  its  mouth  it  receives  a  little  brook  hardly  ten 
miles  in  length,  which  is  the  famous  river  called  Xanthus,  or 

'I^ifv  ^'  Vicavfv  woKwiBaKOt  firiripa  dripuv^^ 

Horn,  Hymn,  in  Ven.  68. 

ConcidH:  ut  quondam  cava  coneidity  ant  Erymantho 

Aat  Ida  'm  magni,  ladicibus  erata  pinus.        Virg.  2En,  V.  449. 

Ardoa  proceris  spoliantur  Gaigara  silvU : 
Innumerasque  mihi  longa  dat  Ida  trabes. 

Ovid.  Heraid.  XV.  108. 

CaiUm.  Hymn,  in  Lao.  Pall.  18. 
Enrip.  Hedab.  646. 

^  "Hpii  Bk  Koatirvuc  Trpofftfififfaro  Vapyapov  &Kpov 

'IStiq  vS^tjXiJQ  •  Horn.  II.  SJ.  202. 

Illas  dndt  amor  trans  Qargara,  transqne  sonantem 
Ascanium :  snperant  montes,  et  flamina  tranant  \— 

Virg.  Georg.  III.  260. 

^  'iBfiv  S*  iKiffBiiv  iroXwiBoKa,  fi^ripa  ^tipdv, 
AsktSv  '  8^1  trpuTov  Xtrcrijv  iiXa  .  Horn.  II  ^.  284. 

" Mysiuqae  Caicas.     Virg.  Gmtrg.  IV.  870. 

Et  Mysom  capitisque  soi  ripseque  prioris  . 

Pcgoituiflse  fenmt,  ali&  nunc  ire,  Caicum.      Ovid.  Met.  XV.  277. 

QnsBqae  bibant  undas,  Myae  Caice,  tnas.   Id.  de  Ar.Am.  II 1. 196. 

*  KoU  £(/io<cc»  ^i  froWd  podypta  koI  rpv^&kttai 
Kairir cffov  Iv  Koviytri,  Kai  rnuOitov  ykvoc  AvipiiV 

Ham.  n.  M.  23. 

88BT1U  ubi  iEacidoB  telo  jacet  Hector,  txbi  ingens 
Sarpedon  :  ubi  tot  Simois  correpta  sub  nndis 
Scuta  virorn,  galeasque,  et  fortia  c<wpora  Yolvit 

Vtr(r.JSiFi.L10a 
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Scamander^* ;  it  Ijad  regular  sacrifices  offered  to  it,  and  pos- 
sessed such  beautifying  qualities,  that  the  goddesses  are  said 
to  have  bathed  in  it  pnor  to  their  appearance  before  Paris,  as 
did  also  the  Trojan  virgihs  at  stated  periods.  The  Granicus^* 
Otistvokif  rising  in  M^  Ida,  and  flowing  North  Eastward  into 
the  Propontis,  was  famous  for  the  first  battle  gained  upon  its 
banks,  b.  c.  334,  by  Alexander  with  30,000  men,  over  Darius 
and  his  army  of  600,000  Persians,  when  100,000  of  the  latter 
were  lefl  dead  on  the  field  :  it  was  here  also  that  the  army  of 
Mithridates  was  cut  to  pieces  by  LucuUus,  b.  c.  09,  after  rais- 
ing the  siege  of  Cyzicus^.  The  Rhyndacus  Mihalitza  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  river  of  Bithynia ;  it  rises  in  the  Northern 
part  of  Phrygia,  and  after  passing  through  the  lake  of  Apol- 
lonia,  enters  the  Propontis  opposite  the  small  island  Besbicus 
Calolimno. 

14.  On  the  frontiers  of  Mysia,  towards  Lydia,  stood  Cuma, 
or  Cyme,  Gnzalhissar,  on  the  shores  of  the  -Sgaean  Sea,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  ^olian  cities ;  it  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Pelops  on  his  return  from  Greece, 
and  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  Amazon,  Cyme;  it  had 
also  the  epithet  Phriconis,  or  Phriconitis,  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  cities  of  hke  name.  It  was  the  parent  city  of  the 
Campanian  Cumae,  and  the  birth-place  of  Hesiod  ^  and  Epho- 
rus ;  it  was  here  that  the  remnant  of  tlie  Persian  fleet  took 
refuge,  after  its  defeat  off  Salamis :  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
a  great  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  though  it 
was  soon  rebuilt,  it  never  attained  its  former  gi-eatness.  Far- 
ther to  the  Northward,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Caicus 
was  Pergamus  Pergamoy  the  residence  of  a  famous  line  of 
kings,  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  or  province  of  Asia ;  it 
was  celebrated  for  a  noble  library  of  200,000  volumes,  collected 


*  Aiyrot  S*  avrktrrri  o&koq,  iptovvtOQ  ^EpftTJg  * 
"Avra  S*  dp'  *H^a(Vroio  fikyac  iroTafxhQ  paOvSivijc, 
'^Op  S&p^ov  KaXkovtrt  ^loi,  avtptQ  li  ^KafiavSpov, 

Horn,  IL  Y.  74. 
Cum  Paris  (Koone  poterit  spirare  relicta, 
Ad  foQtem  Xanthi  versa  recurret  aqua. 
Xanthe,  f%tro  propera,  versseque  recnrrite  lymphae. 

Sustlnet  CEnonen  deseruissc  Paris.  OmcL  Iteroid,  V.  30. 

>*  Af)  TOTt  firiTiowvTo  UoffiiSdiav  Kal  'AwoXkiav 
Tcix^C  dfiaXivvai,  irorafiwv  fikvoc  ilvayayovTic, 
"Otraoi  aV  *ldai(av  dpmv  aXadi  woopiovaty 
'P^ffoc  3', 'Eirrairopoc  rt,  Kapi|<roc  rt,  'Po^ioc  re, 

FpifviKoc  rt,  Kal  Alfffiwog, JECatn.  IL  M.  21. 

3«  Diodor.  Sic.  XVII.  18,  c<  #ey.— Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  I.  14,  ei  #eg.— Plut  in 
Alex,  et  LucuU.— Veil.  Paterc.  I.  11.— Strab.  XIII.  p.  404. 
M  See  Chapt.  XVII.,  Note  23,  nipra. 
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by  the  different  monarchs  who  reigned  there,  and  of  which 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  became  so  jealous  as  to  forbid  the 
exportation  of  Papyrus  from  his  dominions.  Upon  this,  the 
Membranae  Pergamenaj  {parchment)  were  invented,  and  the 
library  continued  to  increase,  till  it  was  transported  to  Egypt 
by  Cleopatra,  with  Antony's  permission,  where  it  adorned  and 
enriched  the  Alexandrian  collection.     Pergamus  was  the  birth- 

Elace  of  Gralen  the  physician,  and  ApoUodorus  the  mytho- 
>gist.    It  is  one  of  die  seven  churclies  mentioned  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John". 

15.  The  district  of  Teuthnuua'^,  the  residence  of  the  first  Mysian  kings,  and  so 
called  from  one  of  them,  extended  along  the  Caicns  to  its  source.  Eleea  Kliteli 
was  the  port  of  Pergamns;  it  gave  name  to  the  Elaiticns  Sinus  G.  qfSandarlif  the 
Northern  limit  of  which  was  formed  by  the  promontory  of  Cana.  Upon  this  pro- 
montory stood  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  colonized  by  the  Locrians ;  it  was 
opposite  the  small  blands  Arginussv,  or  Aigintt8(B,jraiio^,  where,  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  tiie  Lacedemonian  fieet  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians  under 
Conon,  B.  c.  406*^.  Farther  Northward  were,  Atamens  Dikeli,  the  scene  of  Aris- 
totle's marriage  and  subsequent  dotage ;  and  the  Hecatonnesi  MotkoniH,  situated 
between  Lesl)os  and  the  main,  which  were  sacred  to  Apollo.  Between  these  and  ^ 
Lectnm  Pr.  was  the  'Adramyttenus  Sinus  G.  qf  Adramyti,BO  called  from  the  city 
Adramyttium,  which  lay  at  its  head ;  it  was  an  Athenfam  colony,  but  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  Adramys,  a  brother  of  Cnssus :  it  had  a  very  convenient 
port,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  Ljrmessus,  the  city  of 
Briseis'',  taken  by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war,  but  which  others  place  at  some 
distance  hence.  A  little  N.  of  Adramyttium  was  lliebe,  with  the  surname  Hypo- 
plada,  the  birth-place  of  Andromache,  around  which  dwelled  the  petty  tribe  of 
the  Cilices'*:  between  it  and  the  promontory  Lectum  were,  Antandrus  Antandro, 
near  which  JEneas  built  his  fleet  after  the  destruction  of  Troy^ ;  Oargara ;  and 
Assos.  On  the  Western  coast  of  Troas  was  Chrysa,  where  was  the  famous  tern- 
pie  of  ApoUo  Sminthens^,  whose  priest  was  Chryses,  the  father  of  Briseis ;  at  the 
foot  ot  the  god's  statue  was  a  mouse,  in  commemoration  of  his  having  there  de- 
stroyed a  vast  number  of  these  animals,  which  in  the  language  of  the  country  were 


^  Chap.  1. 11 ;  II.  12. 

**  Fonitan,  ut  quondam  Teuthiantia  regna  tenenti, 

Sic  mihi  res  eadem  vuhkus  opemque  feret.     Ovid,  Tritt.  11. 19. 

«  Thueyd.  VIII.  101.— Diodor.  Sic.  XIII.  98.— Xenoph.  HeU.  1.262. 
"  KcTro  ydp  iv  viiioat  iroidpKfiq  SioQ  'AxiXKi^s, 
KovpriQ  x**ofiivog  BpiaritSoQ  fjvKOfioio, 
Tijv  Ik  Avpviiaffov  ^ccXcro  ^oXXd  fioyiiaai, 

Avpvfiffcbv  diavQp^hffac,  nai  r£*x*«  ®4/3i|Ci 

Horn. /7.  B.  690. 

-  — domus  alta  sub  MA, 

Lymetsi  domus  alta ;  solo  Laurente  sepulchrum. 

Virg.JEn.Xn,  640. 
••  'Hcrlwv,  hs  ivauv  'TiroirXajc^i  vX^l^^y, 
eiiPy  'nrowXaKiy,  KiX/wao*  avdptffViv  dyafftruv 

Horn.  II.  Z.  397. 


.  classemque  sub  ips& 


Antandro,  et  Phrygis  molimur  montibus  Idie  :— 

F»r^.JS^.III.e. 

^  KXva/  ficw/Apywporor,  3c  Xpv<n|v  d/i^*/3€j3j|Kac. 
KiXXav  ri  laOkny,  TivUoto  rt  7^i  dvdaans : 
^fiiyBiv '  Horn.  11.  A.  37. 
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called  Sftcvdac.  To  the  N.  of  it  was  Alexandria  Troas  Etki  Stambol,  called 
sometimes  simply  Troas ;  it  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  the  great  ruler  of  Asia, 
and  was  then  called  Antigonia.  But  its  name  was  afterwards  changed,  and  it 
became  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  province,  so  much  so,  that  Julius 
Caesar  is  said  to  have  thought  of  removing  the  seat  of  the  whole  monarchy  hither ; 
this  idea  was  also  indulged  by  Augustus,  as  well  as  by  Constantine,  till  he  fixed 
upon  Byzantium :  it  had  a  convenient  harbour,  whence  was  a  common  passage 
to  the  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

16.  The  city  of  Ilium''*,  immortalized  by  the  poetry  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  was  situated  in  a  plain  on  a  small  eminence 
a  few  miles  fi-om  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  and  between 
the  two  rivers  Simois  and  Scamander ;  its  site  is  supposed  to 
be  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Bunarbashi^  but  the  lapse 
of  more  than  3,000  years  has  not  only  obliterated  every  trace 
of  the  city,  but  has  also  effected  such  changes  in  the  face  of 
the  country,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  ascertain  its  exact 
position,  farther  than  that  against  which  the  ancient  descrip- 
tions offer  no  objections.  It  was  also  called  Troja^,  especially 
by  the  Latins.  Its  citadel,  Pergamos**,  was  in  the  highest 
•part  of  the  city,  and  contained  the  temple  of  .Minerva,  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Dardanus  the  first  king  of  the 
country,  who  called  it  Dardania,  and  to  have  received  the 
names  of  Troja  and  Ilium  from  its  two  successors,  Tros  and 
Ilus.  The  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  by  the  whole  of  con- 
federate Greece,  to  revenge  the  cause  of  Menelaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  whose  wife,  Helen,  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  son 
of  the  Trojan  king  Priam.  The  Greeks  fitted  out  an  armament 
of  1,186  snips,  containing,  probably,  about  100,000  men,  and 
appointed  Agamemnon,  king  of  MycensB,  their  general-in- 
chief:  the  Trojan  forces  were  more  numerous,  being  supported 
by  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  by  Thracians,  Assy- 
rians, and  Ethiopians.  The  siege  was  earned  on  with  valour 
and  intrepidity  for  ten  years,  rat  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  city  was  taken  either  by  treachery  or  stratagem, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabifiants  were  put  U>  the 


^'  El  nil  'OXvfiTridStc  Mov^ai,  Aibg  alyi6xotn 
Qvyark^iQf  fivfitraiaB*  ^ffot  viryiXtov  ^X^ov. 

Horn.  n.  B.  402. 
Maximns  nnde  pater,  si  rite  audita  recordor, 
Tencnis  Rhoeteas  primum  esc  advectus  in  oras, 
Optavitque  locnm  regno :  nondnm  Ilium  et  arces 
Pergamcse  steterant,  hahitabant  TaUibns  imis. 

Virg.jEn.  Ill,  \QQ, 
*^  *Postqnam  res  Asiaa  Priamiqne  evertere  gentem 
Immeritam  risum  snperis,  ceciditqne  snperbnm 
Ilium,  et  omnis  hnmo  fumat  Neptnnia  IVqia ;  — >  Id*  III.  3. 

CatuU.  LXVIII.  8S. 

^  Namque  yidebat,  utl  bellantes  Pergama  eireum 

Hftc  fiigerent  Graii,  premeret  Trojana  jiiventus ;  —     /rf.  1. 4(56. 
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swordy  the  others  being  carried  away  by  the  conquerors :  the 
city  itself  was  destroyed^.  This  happened  1,184  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  431  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and 
408  years  before  the  first  Olympiad. 

17.  Troy  appears,  however,  to  haye  partly  risen  from  its  ruins,  for  Xerxes  and 
Alexander  both  visited  it,  and  the  former  sacrificed  1,000  oxen  at  the  shrine  of 
Minerva.  It  never  gained  its  former  importance,  being  eclipsed  by  Ilium  Novum 
TsMblaky  which  was  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Simois,  about  30  stadia  lower 
down  than  the  old  city ;  it  was  in  it  that  Alexander,  after  his  visit  to  Ilium  Vetus, 
found  another  temple  sacred  to  Mmerva,  and  having  presented  it  with  munificent 
donations  called  it  a  city,  and  ordered  it  to  be  enlarged.  It  was  afterwards  adorned 
by  the  Romans,  who  .granted  it  many  immunities  as  their  mother  city;  however, 
owing  to  its  unfavourable  situation  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  it  never  attained  any 
rank  amongst  the  cities  of  the  peninsula,  but  sank  by  degrees  into  insignificance. 
Opposite  TYoy  was  the  steep  eminence  Callicolone^,  whence  the  whole  plain  could 
be  seen ;  above  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Simois,  was  Nea  Sne,  remarkable  for  its 
silver  mines,  which  are  said  to  be  still  worked.  On  the  Eastern  side  of  Ida,  near 
the  source  of  the  .Ssepus,  stood  Scepsis,  the  royal  residence  of  iEneas :  it  was 
hither  that  t^e  libraries  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  were  brought  by  Neleus,  to 
whom  they  had  been  left  by  the  latter,  and  whose  heirs,  fearing  they  might  be  for- 
cibly seized  by  the  king  of  Pergamus  in  his  zeal  for  collecting,  buried  them  under 
ground.  After  the  lapse  of  160  years,  during  which  they  suffered  materially  from 
the  wet,  they  were  dug  up  and  sold  to  Apellicon  the  Teian,  who  conveyed  them  to 
Athens,  and  disfigured  them  with  frequent  interpolations ;  at  his  death  his  library 
was  removed  to  Rome  by  Sylla.  Beyond  Troy,  and  on  the  Southern  shore  of  the 
Hellespont,  was  Rhceteum,  near  which,  at  a  place  called  .£antium,  Ajax  was 
buried.  Farther  Northward  on  the  same  coast  lay  Dardanus,  an  inconsiderable 
town,  where  peace  was  concluded  between  Sylla  and  Mithridates;  Abydos^  No- 
^oro,  famous  for  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and  for  the  bridge. of  boats 
thrown  to  the  opposite  point  of  Sestos  (a  distance  of  about  seven  stadia)  by  Xerxes; 
Peroote  ^,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  given  by  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  to 
Themistocles  for  maintaining  his  wardrobe ;  and  Lampeacus  Lam$aki,  assigned  by 
the  same  monarch  to  Themistocles  for  furnishing  his  tab^e  with  wine ;  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  deity  Priapus^^,  whose  orgies  were  there  constantiy  celebrated. 
Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition  resolved  to  destroy  Lampsacus  on  account  of 
its  many  vices,  or  rather  from  a  jealousy  of  its  adherence  to  Persia,  but  it  was 
saved  by  the  artifice  of  the  philosopher  Anaximenes,  who  having  heud  that  the 
king  had  sworn  to  refuse  whatever  he  should  ask  him,  begged  him  to  destroy  the 
city.    Farther  Eastward^  on  the  Southern  shores,  of  tl»  Propontisy  Uiy  the  district 


**  Ave  S*  'Apnc  Irkp^Otv,  hifivy  XaCKairi  ttroQ, 
'O^v  Kar*  aKpoTartii  trdXnaQ  TpwtfTdi  KtKiinav^ 
'AXXors  irckp  'SLi^^^vrt  yuav  Iwi  KaXXicoX«^v|^ 

ifom.JZ.Y.63. 

« ostriferi  fauces  tentantur  Abydl.    Virg.  Oeorg,  1, 207. 

See  also  Chapt.  XV.,  Note  41,  and  Note  51,  supra, 

*•  Tdc  fikv  iiTHT  kv  HipKwrry  Xim  vijac  itffaC 

Airrdp  &  wtZbg  iiav,  dg'lXiov  ttktiXov^u,         Horn.  IL  A.  229. 

^7  £t  te  ruricolay  Lampsace,  tuta  Deo.  Ovid.  Tritt.  I.  ix.  26. 

Hunc  locum  tibi  dedioo,  consecroque,  Priape, 

Quae  domus  tua  Lampsaci  est,  quseque  silva,  Priape. 

Nam  te  prsecipue  in  suls  urbibus  coUt  ora 

Hellespontia,  ceteris  ostreosior  oris.  Catull,  XVIII. 

Hence  also,  Virgil : 

Helle»pontiaci  servet  tutela  Priapi.  Georg.  IV.  111. 
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and  town  Adnistia,  wliere  Adrestna  first  erected  a  temple  to  Nemesis  *';  the  plains 
towards  the  R.  Granlcas  were  hence  called  the  Adrastii  Campi.  Beyond  this 
river  was  iBsepns  fl.  Boklu,  or  Sataldere,  the  most  considerable  amongst  the 
Northern  rivers  of  Mysia;  it  rises  in  M*.  Ida,  not  far  from  the  springs  crf'the 
Simois,  and  passing  by  Zeleia  SorUdui,  enters  the  Propcmtis*. 

18.  The  island  of  Cyzicug,  which  lay  in  the  Pix)pontis,  was 
separated  from  the  main-land  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  on 
the  Northern  shore  of  which  stood  Cyzicus^  Kyzik,  one  of 
the  noblest  cities  of  Asia ;  there  were  two  bridges  (said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Alexander)  thrown  across  the  channel, 
but  the  island  has,  in  process  of  time,  become  a  peninsula. 
Cyzicus  was  a  Milesian  colony,  and  was  rendered  famous  by 
the  siege  of  Mithridates,  which  was  raised  by  Lucullus :  the 
people,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity,  were  made  free  by  the 
Komans,  and  had  a  considerable  territory  annexed  to  their 
city,  but  they  lost  these  advantages  through  their  ill  treatment 
of  some  Roman  citizens  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The 
city  was  sacred  to  Proserpine,  who  was  said  to  have  received 
it  from  Jupiter  as  her  dowry ;  it  was  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  became  a  favourite  place  of  retreat  amongst  the  wealthy 
and  discontented  Latins :  its  golden  coin  was  executed  with 
great  perfection,  and  was  more  current  than  any  other,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  A  few  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cyzicus  lies  Proconnesus,  or  Elaphonnesus,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  its  numerous  fawn  or  deer;  it  was  much 
famed  for  its  admirable  white  marble,  which  has  also  given 
rise  to  its  modem  name  Marmara. 

19.  Cyziens  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Dindymns  M/^  Kapudag^  where  Jason 
erected  a  temple  to  Cybele,  from  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  she  receiTed  the 


ITp&c  iiaKoputv  iXax<  *  p*>»viiv  is  oi  ttearo  irpAroc 
'AdotiffTog,  froraftciio  vapa  poov  Aiff^iroio, 
'Eyha  TtTififirai  ts  kqI  *Adpii<rTita  coXcirat. 

Antimaeh,  ap.  Sirab.  XIII.  p.  588. 

^  07  Sk  ZiXciav  tvatov  vvai  fr6ia  vitarov  "JitfCt 
'A^veiol,  frivovTfg  hintp  fikXav  Aiarivoio, 
Tp&tc,  T&v  avT  vpx^  AvKoovoc  dyXabg  vihg, 
Udvdapos,  if  Kal  to^ov  'AicqXKw  ahrbQ  id»Kev, 

Horn,  //.  B.  8i4. 

^  Hincqne  Propontiacis  hmrentem  Cyzicon  oris ; 
Cyzicon  HsBmoniee  nobile  gentis  opus :  ^— 

Omd,  Triit.  I.  ix.  S9. 
Frigida  tarn  mnltos  placuit  tibi  Cyziens  annos, 

Tulle,  Propontiaca  qua  fluit  Isthmos  aqua, 

Propert.  III.  xxL  1. 

A'  O  ver^  Phrygian,  neque  enlm  Phryges!  ite  per  alta 
DLndyma,  ubi  assuetis  biforem  dat  tibia  cantum. 

Virg,  Mh,  IX.  618. 
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name  of  Diodymene  **,  though  others  obtain  that  epithet  firom  the  Oalatlan  Din- 
dymns.  The  island  of  Cyzicus  was  also  called  Dolionis,  from  the  Boliones,  a 
Thracian  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  conntry  between  the  ifisepas  and  Bhyndacus. 
Amongst  the  tributaries  of  the  latter  river,  may  be  mentioned  the  Macestus 
SuntgherHyWl^h  eommnnicates  with  the  kke  Artynia,  or  Miletopolitcs,  Minias, 
so  called  from  the  town  of  Miletopolis  Miniat,  situated  on  it;  this  river  rises  in. 
the  district  anciently  called  Abrettene,  a  name  which  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
whole  province,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  obtained  from  the  nymph  Abretia ;  it 
was  fiimons  for  a  temple  of  Jove,  whose  priest  was  the  notorious  robber,  Cleon. 

20.  BiTHYMiA*^  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  R.  Parthe- 
nius,  on  the  S.  by  M^  Olympus,  on  the  W.  by  the  R.  Rhyn- 
dacus,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Propontis  and  Euxine.  To  the  £. 
it  touched  on  Paphlagonia,  to  the  S.  on  Galatia  and  Phrygia, 
and  to  the  W.  on  Mysia:  it  contained  12.500  square  miles. 

21.  The  Bithyni  formed  part  of  the  great  Thracian  nation,  whose  common  an- 
cestor was  Tirazy  the  son  of  Japhet  The  profane  writers  say  they  were  formerly 
called  Strymonii,  as  having  dwelled  on  the  R.  Stiymon,  from  the  banks  of  which 
they  were  driven  by  the  Hjrsi  and  Teucrl,  and  retiring  to  the  shores  of  the  Bnxine, 
crossed  over  into  Asia  about  the  time  of  the  Tnjan  war,  and  seized  upon  a  trace 
of  conntry  occupied  by  the  Bebiyces  ^.  They  were  composed  of  two  tribes  the 
Thyni  and  Bithyni,  and  a  distinction  between  the  two  was  still  preserved  on  their 
settling  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  former  occupying  the  sea-coasts,  the  latter  dwelling 
inland,  and,  from  their  greater  number,  givmg  name  to  the  conntry.  Hie  Hari- 
andyni  appear  to  have  been  another  branch  of  the  nation,  though  Independant  of 
them :  they  took  up  their  abode  to  the  B.  of  the  two  preceding  tribes,  but  were 
soon  reduced  by  the  republic  of  Heradea,  and  treated  by  it  with  the  same  severity 
exercised  by  the  Spartans  towards  the  Helots.  With  them  may  be  lUso  classed 
the  Caueones  **  of  Homer,  who  touched  to  the  Eastward  on  Paphlagonia.  Bithynia 
was  at  first  much  limited  in  extent,  being  confined  on  the  £.  by  the  Sangarias,  or 
Hypltts ;  but  after  the  destmction  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  and  the  confusion  which 
ensued  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  its  boundaries  became  considerably  en- 
larged, and  were  pushed  as  fiur  as  Heraclea,  and  finally  under  the  Romans,  to  the 
Parthenius.  In  a  much  later  age,  llieodosius  II.  subdivided  the  province  into 
Bithynia  and  Honorias,  the  latter  being  so  called  from  his  uncle  Honorius ;  they 
were  separated  by  the  Sangarins,  the  former  lying  to  the  Westward. 

22.  In  the  South  Western  part  of  the  province  was  Olympus  M.  Ttheshish  Dag, 
one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  the  surrounding  country  was 
called  Olympena.  At  its  foot  lay  Apolloniatis  Pains  X.  qf  Ulvbad,  formed  by  the 
R^Rhyndacns,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  ApoUoniaad  Rhyndacum,  still  preserv- 
ing its  name  in  AMionie,  To  the  £.  of  this,  and  at  the  Northern  foot  of  Olympus, 
was  Pmsa  ad  Olympum  Bvrta,  so  called  from  having  been  built  by  Prusias,  king 
of  BithynU:  it  was  hither  that  Hannibal  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies'^, 

''  NonDlndymene,  non  adytis  qnatlt 
Mentem  Bacerdotam  ineola  Pythius, 
Non  liber  sqoe,— —  ffor,  Carm.  I.  xvi.  6. 

*>  Thyni  Thraoet  arant,  qnsB  nnne  Bithynia  fertur. 

Claudian.  in  Sutrop.  II.  246. 

**  Idemque  ad  tumnlum,  quo  maximus  occubat  Hector, 
Victorem  Buten  immani  corpore,  qui  so 
Bebryci&  veniens  Amyci  de  gente  ferobat, 
Percnlit,  et  fulv&  moribundum  extendit  arenft.     Virg,  JEn,  V.  373. 

*^'By^a  9k  KaiKwvtg  ir6\tuov  ucra^wp^tf^ovro  * 

Horn,  77.  Y.  329. 


Post  Itala  bella 


Assyrio  famulus  regi,  falsusque  cupiti 

H  H  AusonifB 
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and  was  at  fint  kijidly  received,  but  Pnuiaa  (whom  Polybias  stigmalaxeB  aa  Ikat 
basest  and  most  abject  of  monarchs)  was  preparing  to  betray  his  guest  to  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  gain  their  laYour,  when  HanniNd  prevented  hia  plans  by  a 
voluntary  death,  b.c.  1B2^\  Advancing  to  the  coas^  we  meet  with  Myrlet 
MondaniOf  founded  by  the  Colophonians,  the  name  oi  which  was  changed  by 
Prusiaa  to  Apamea,  in  honour  of  his  queen ;  it  was  subsequently  colonised  by  tfae 
Romans.    Farther  Eastward  was 

23.  Cius^  Kio,  called  also  Prusias,  a  Milesian  colony, 

whence  the  adjoining  G.  of  Mondania  was  named  Cianus 

Sinus ;  it  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  two  riyers  Ous 

and  Hylas.    The  latter  of  these  is  said  to  have  received  its 

name  from  Hylas,  the  favourite  boy  of  Hercules,  who  was 

there  stolen  away  by  the  nymphs,  and  was  sought  by  Hercides 

for  many  days  in  the  neighbouring  mountain  Ai^ganthonius": 

this  tradition  the  inhabitants  of  Cius  commemorated  by  a 

yearly  festival.    The  other  river  was  the  Cius,  or  Ascanios*, 

and  communicated  with  a  lake  called  also  Ascanius  X.  €f 

Iznik;  this  name  of  Ascanius  is  presumed  by  the  learned  to 

be  only  an  alteration  of  that  of  Ashkenaz,  the  son  of  Gromer, 

and  grandson  of  Japhet,  after  whom  the  JBlack  Sea  araeais 

to  have  been  called  the  Sea  of  Ashkenaz,  which  appellation 

became  gradually  altered  to  Pontus  Axenus,  and  Pontus 

Euxinus.    At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  lake  Ascanius  was 

Niceea®*  Iznik,  called  formerly  Antigonea  by  Antigonns,  the 

son  of  PhiUp,  but  subsequently  Nicaea  by  Lysimachus,  after 

Ausonies  motus,  dubio  petet  sequora  Teh> ; 

Donee,  Prusiacas  delatus  segniter  oras, 

Altera  servitia  imbelli  patietur  in  ibto, 

Et  latebram  mnnus  regni.    Perstantibus  inde 

.Sneadis,  reddique  sibi  poscentibus  hostem, 

Pocula  fnrtivo  rapiet  properata  reneno, 

Ac  tandem  terras  longa  formidine  solret.         Sil.  RoL  XIII.  888. 

*^  Exitus ergo  quis  est t  o  gloria!  Tincitur  idon 

Nempe  et  in  exsllium  pnnceps  fuglt  atque  ibi  magnns 

Mirandusque  cUens  sedet  ad  prsBtoria  regis, 

Donee  Bithyno  Ubeat  vigilare  tyranno. 

Finem  animee,  quee  res  hnmanas  miscuit  ollm, 

Non  gladii,  non  saxa  dabunt,  nee  tela,  sed  iUe 

Cannarom  yindex  ac  taati  sanguinis  nltor, 

Annnlus.  JiMO.  Sat,  X.  159. 

Liv.  XXXIX.  61. 
^  TijfioQ  ap*  oi  y*  dfUovro  KtavlSo^  Ij^ta  yoiircy 

'Afi^'  'Apyav&wvcfov  ipoc,  irpoxodff  re  Kioto. 

Apoll.Arffon.A,n7S. 
*  His  a^jungit,  Hylan  nautee  quo  fonte  relictum 

Clamfissent :  nt  litus,  Hyla,  Hyla,  omne  sonaret. 

F&y.JEW.VI.43. 
,^  Jam  ver  egelidos  refert  tepores. 

Jam  cGBli  furor  seqninoctialls 

Jucundis  Zephyri  eilescit  auris. 

Linquantur  Phrygii,  Catulle,  campi, 

T^icaeaeque  agor  uber  tcstuosce.  "  CutkU.  XLVI.  5. 
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his  consort,  the  daughter  of  Antipater :  it  was  a  Bottiaean 
colony,  and  for  a  lone  time  the  residence  of  the  Bithvnian 
kings,  until  it  was  finally  determined  that  Nicomedia  snould 
be  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  great  ecclesiastical  council  held  here  under 
Constantine  the  Ghreat,  a.d.  324,  when  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
drawn  up.  To  the  N.  of  Niccea,  on  the  shore  of  Astacenus 
Sinus  G.  of  Izmid,  stood  Astacus,  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Megara,  at  the  command  of  an  oracle,  but  subsequendy  in- 
creased by  another  colony  from  Athens,  and  then  called  Olbia. 
After  its  destruction  by  Lysimachus,  Nicomedes,  the  king  of 
Bithynia,  built  a  new  citv,  which  he  named  Nicomedia  Izmid, 
after  himself:  it  was  so  lar^e  and  beautiful  that  it  was  said  to 
yield  only  to  four  cities  in  size,  but  in  beauty  to  none.  It  was 
the  metropolis  of  Bithynia,  an  honour  which  was  afterwards, 
for  some  tune,  successmlly  claimed  by  Nicaea ;  it  became  very 
famous  under  the  Romans,  whose  emperors  freauently  chose 
it  for  their  residence,  particularly  Diocletian,  and  Constantine 
during  the  building  of  Constantinople.  In  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Hieodosius  it  was  destroyed,  for  the  fifth  time,  by  an 
earthquake,  but  wad  a^ain  raised  from  its  ruins.  To  the  W. 
of  Nicomedia,  on  the  ISforthem  shore  of  Astacenus  Sinus,  was 
Libyssa  ilfa/tfv^^m,  where  Hannibal  was  buried;  and  beyond 
it,  at  the  Southern  entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  stood  Chalcedon 
Kady  Keui,  called  by  the  oracle  "  The  City  of  the  Blind,"  in 
derision  of  the  Megareans,  its  founders,  who  had  overlooked 
the  more  advantageous  situation  of  Byzantium  •^  Nearer  the 
latter,  and  opposite  to  it,  was  Chrysopolis  Scutari,  at  first 
only  the  port  of  Chalcedon,  but  afterwards  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  the  emperor  Licinius 
was  here  finally  defeated,  in  a  naval  engagement,  by  Con- 
stantine the  Grreat. 

S4.  On  the  shores  of  the  Enxine,  a  little  beyond  the  month  of  the  Bosporus,  is 
the  R.  Rhebas  Bwa,  aUaded  to  in  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts^;  beyond  it  lie 


-  caligine  liber  • 


Bosporus  adversam  patitar  Chalcedona  cerni. 

Claudian,  de  IV.  Cant,  Honor,  177. 
Herod.  IV.  144. 


*Ev  Sk  ^vytiTi 


XvvSpofia  irtTpatav  ddrcqdf cc  Modi  U6vtov, 
AifTiKa  Bi&vvwv  ini  it^iA  yaiav  Iyovtic 

*Pfl3av  inivp6tiv  irorafibv,  Axfitiv  riMkXaivav 
Fva/iif^ayrf C,  vri9cv  evvtitSo^  hpficv  iKii<rdt. 

Apott.  Argon.  B.  349. 
Kee  prins  obsessmn  scopnlis  respezit  ad  ceqnor, 
A  at  sociis  tentata  qoies ;  Nigrantia  qukm  jam 
Litora,  longinqaiqae  exhrent  flnmioa  Rhebl.      Val  Place,  TV,  698. 
H  H  2 
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Meleena  A  era;  Calpes  P«.  near  C.  Kirpeh,  and  opposite  tbe  I.  Thyniaa,  orDaph- 
nusa,  Katken;  Prusa  ad  Hypium,  so  called  from  its  situation  on  tbe  R.  Hypins 
Kara;  and  Heradea  JSrekli,  snmamed  in  Ponto,  from  its  being  sitnated  in  tbat 
part  of  Bithynia,  wbieb  was  once  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontns.  The  last 
mentioned  city  was  a  Megarean  colony,  and  became  of  such  consequence,  as  to  be 
the  most  important  city  on  this  coast  after  Sinope;  its  inhabitants  possessed  a 
large  and  powerful  fleet,  in  a  part  of  which  they  conveyed  home  the  10,000  Greeks 
at  their  return :  the  dominion  of  the  city  included  the  whole  country  between  the 
rivers  Sangarius  and  Parthenius^.  Between  the  city  and  the  R.  Acheron,  or 
Ozlnas,  Kou»seh,ynB  the  peninsula  Acherusia^  where  was  shown  the  cavern 
through  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  out  of  hell.  Farther  £ast?rard  was  the 
city  Tium  FUbai,  founded  by  the  Milesians  near  the  mouth  of  BillsBus  fl.  FUbat; 
considerably  above  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  stood  Bithynium,  called  also 
Claudiopolis,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Bithynian  cities,  and  famed  as  being  the  birth- 
place of  Antinous,  the  minion  of  Hadrian. 

25.  Paphlagonia  was  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the 

Hal]^8,  on  the  W.  by  the  Parthenius,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 

Euxine  Sea ;  to  the  E.  it  bordered  on  Pontns,  to  the  S.  on 

Galatia,  and  to  the  W.  on  Bithynia:   it  contained  13,700 

square  miles. 

S6.  These  were  the  boundaries  of  the  Paphlogones,  but  under  the  Persian 
dominion,  the  Satrapy  of  Paphlagonia  was  extended  as  hi  Eastward  as  the  pro- 
montory Jasonium,  The  rulers  of  Pontus,  on  the  other  hand,  when  pushmg  their 
conquests  on  all  sides,  took  from  the  Paphlagones  the  whole  of  thehr  sea-ooast, 
driving  them  up  the  country;  and  it  was  not  till  some  centuries  after  the  Roman 
power  had  been  established  in  the  peninsula,  that  the  province  was  restored  to  its 
original  lunits.  It  was  here  that  the  Heneti"  dwelled,  who,  having  lost  their 
leader  hi  the  Trojan  war,  crossed  over  into  Italy  under  the  command  of  Antenor, 
and  expelling  the  original  inhabitants,  settled  in  Venice,  The  Paphlagones  are. 
described  by  Homer  as  a  brave  people ;  but  according  to  Lucian  they  were  silly 
and  superstitious^.  Josephus  states  that  the  Paphlagonians  were  originally 
called  Riphateans,  from  Riphat,  the  son  of  Gomer,  traces  of  whose  name  may  be 
observed  in  the  R.  Rhebas,  already  noticed,  and  hi  the  Parthenius,  wliich  some 
critics  suppose  to  have  been  formerly  named  Riphathenius. 

27.  Paphlagonia  is  traversed  by  a  very  lofty  i*an^e  of  hills, 
called  Olgassys,  a  name  which  is  still  preserved  m  that  of 
Ulgnz  Dag :  on  its  Western  side  are  the  springs  of  the  Par- 


's Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyr.  VI.  2.— Diodor.  Sic.  XIV.  Sl.—Mela,  1. 19. 

^"Bv^a  dk  Kal  trpoxoal  irorafiov  'Axcpovroc  iatriv, 
"Oflrrc  ^i'  U  &Kpfic  ivtpivyfTM  tic  fiXa  /3dXXwv 
'H^qv*  KolXti  ik  ^apayK  Kar&yii  fiiv  avw^cv. 
T6v  fikv  kv  Ai/'iydvotai  ^owavrtiv  bydfitivav, 
N«ratoi  TtSiyapritCf  Sre  v&<r<n<r^ai  ifitXKov 
Triv  MaptavBvv&v,    Ai)  vdp  efkae  iU<T&tiKrtv 
AitTyeiv  vriiffffi,  Katy  xpifiybavTa^  alXXy. 
To  p*  oiy*  aiiTiKa  vrfi  $i*  li  AxfpovffiSog  axpnQ 
£«ritf?roi,  dvlftoio  vkov  XriyovToc,  UtXtrav, 

Apolh  Argm.  B.  743. 

^  UafXayoviav  i*  tfyttro  UvXaifikvtoc  Xatriov  K^p, 
*E{  *EvtTuVy  8^«v  yfiiovuv  ykvog  iyportpaktv, 
Oi  pa  Kirufpov  f xov,  cat  l£ri<rafiov  afi^tviiiovro, 
'Afi^i  Tt  Uap^iviov  ^rora/i^v  kXvtA  dwfAar'  tvaiov, — 

Hoffi*  II.  B.  851 

Horn.  II.  R.  577.— Ludan«  II«    Alexend.  xli.  258^ 
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thenius  Bartiriy  or  Olu,  the  only  river  of  any  consequence  in 
the  province^';  it  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  either 
because  the  virgin  (japdivog)  Diana  bathed  there,  or  from  the 
purity  and  mildness  of  its  waters.  A  few  miles  to  the  £.  of 
the  rarthenius,  on  the  Black  Sea,  stood  Sesamos,  which  was 
subsequently  named  Amastris^  Amasserah,  from  the  niece  of 
Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  and  the  wife  of  Dionysius, 
tyrant  of  Heraclea ;  it  was  an  elegant  and  greatly  ornamented 
city,  and  was  originally  colonized  by  the  Milesians.  To  the 
E.  of  it  was  Cytorus  Ktdros,  a  port-town  of  Sinope,  at  the  foot 
of  Cytorus  M.  Alfar  Dag,  famous  for  the  box- wood  which 
grew  there*' :  beyond  it  were  Carambis  Pr.  already  noticed 
as  one  of  the  most  Northern  points  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
Aboni  Teichos,  the  birth-place  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  who 
contrived  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  change  the  name  of  the  city  to  lonopolis  Ineooli, 
under  the  pretence  that  ^sculapius  and  his  father  Apollo, 
would  come  and  reside  there.  Still  farther  Eastward  lay 
Cimolis  Kinla ;  Acra  Lepte,  the  Northernmost  point  of  Asia 
Minor;  Armene  Ak-Liman,  where  the  10,000  Greeks  were 
disembarked  by  the  people  of  Sinope^**,  who  had  fetched  them 
from  Cotyora,  but  did  not  choose  to  land  them  on  their  own 
shores :  this  last  place  is  farther  remarkable  from  the  inhabi- 
tants having  surrounded  their  city  with  a  wall,  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  is  said,  of  keeping  out  the  cold,  whence  the  proverb, 
"  Armenen  muro  cingere,"  used  for  egregious  folly.  Sinope'** 
Sinub  was  situated  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  which  jutted  out 
into  the  Euxine,  and  was  reported  to  be  of  such  antiquity,  as 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Argonauts ;  its  name  was  fabled  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  nymph  Sinope,  whom  Apollo  car- 
ried away  from  the  Asopus.  It  was  colonized,  as  were  all  the 
cities  on  the  Paphlagonian  coast,  by  the  Milesians,  and  be- 
came, in  process  of  time,  more  important  and  famous  than  any 
other  city  on  the  shores  of  xhe  Euxine ;  it  was  taken  by  Phar- 
naces,  king  of  Pontus,  after  which  it  became  the  capital  of  that 
kingdom,  until  retaken  by  LucuUus  during  the  Mithridatic 
war :  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic. 

"^  Partheniasque  npax,  et  vokens  saxa  Cynapes 

Labitar; Ovid,  ex  Pont.  IV.  x.  40. 

**  Amastri  Pontica,  et  Cytore  bnxifer, 

Tibi  hsBC  fiiisse  et  esse  cognitissima 

Ait  Phaselus; CaiuU.  IV.  18* 

*  Et  juvat  undantem  buxo  spectare  Cytortun, 

Naryclteqne  piiis  lncos :  —  Virg.  Georg.  II.  437. 

S®pe  Cytoriaco  dedncit  pectine  crines ;  —        Ovid.  Met.  IV.  311. 

^  Assyrios  complexa  sinus  stat  opima  Sinope.        Vai,  FUxce.  V.  110« 
Jtcnoph.  Anab.  VI.  init. 
U  H  3 
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28.  The  interior  of  Paplilagoiiia  wa«  divided  into  seTeral  rniall  districts^  at 
Domanitis,  Pimolisena,  Potamia,  MarmoUtis,  &e.  The  R.  Amnias  Kara  Soo  was 
a  tributary  of  the  Halys;  on  its  banks  the  Romans  and  Bithynians  were  defeated 
by  M  ithridates,  who  was  himself  afterwards  beaten  by  Pompey,  in  memory  of  which 
the  latter  founded  the  city  of  PompQiopolis  Ta$h  Kiuprif  on  the  banks  of  the 
river ;  a  few  miles  above  it  was  Castamon,  now  known  as  Kattamuni,  or  Cottam- 
houl.  In  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  province  were  Bocea  ToHa,  and  Gangra, 
or  Germanicopolis,  Changerif  on  the  frontiers  of  Qalatia;  the  latter  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  old  Paphlagonian  kingSi  and  the  capital  of  Paphlagoaia  properly  so 
called. 

29.  Pontus  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  R.  Halys,  on 
the  S.  by  the  mountains  Paryadres  and  Scydisses,  on  die  E. 
by  the  K.  Acampsis,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine  Sea.  To 
the  W.  it  bordered  on  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia,  to  the  S.  on 
Cappadocia,  to  the  £•  on  Armenia  and  Colchis :  it  contained 
22^800  square  miles.  Pontus  was  reckoned  fiunoua  for  its 
poisons  and  poisonous  herbs^. 

80.  The  name  of  Pontus  whb  first  applied  by  tha  Greeks  to  the  whole  tract  of 
coimtry  along  the  Southern  shores  of  the  Eurinei  and  thus  included  territories  to 
which  the  subsequent  kingdom  of  Pontus  did  not  extend,  as  Sinope,  Tium,  Hera- 
clea,  kc,,  which  are  aU  described  as  <<  in  Ponto : "  the  appellation  was,  however, 
afterwards  limited  to  the  country  £.  of  the  R.  Halys,  and  which,  after  having  beeo 
dismembered  from  Cappadocia,  was  erected  into  a  satrapy  under  the  Persian  kings, 
and  finally  into  a  separate  kingdom,  about  300  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
was  at  first  called  Cappadocia  Pontica,  but  in  the  course  of  time,  the  latter  epithet 
became  the  name  by  which  the  GreelcB  generally  distinguished  it,  and  finally  the 
only  one  by  which  it  was  known.  The  most  remarkable  of  its  kings  was  Mithri- 
dates  the  Great,  whose  ambitious  designs  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  of 
which  he  had  been  stripped  by  the  Romans,  plunged  him  into  hostilities  with  the 
latter  people,  and  brought  on  a  war  which  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  difficult 
in  which  the  Romans  had  ever  been  engaged  with  a  foreign  power.  During  the 
struggle,  Mithridates  became  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  of  the  Helles- 
pont, subdued  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  JEgiean  Sea,  and  compelled  the  whole 
of  Greece  to  pay  him  tribute ;  but  his  career  was  suddenly  cheeked  by  Sylla,  who 
defeated  his  armies  in  the  plains  of  Chaeronea,  and  afterwards  at  Orchomenus, 
when  peace  was  made  between  the  two  contending  parties,  Mithridates  consenting 
to  resign  some  of  his  conquests,  and  to  indemnify  the  Romans  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Ttiis  peace,  which  appears  to  have  been  no  actual  cessation  of  hostilities^ 
was  but  of  short  duration ;  for  on  the  death  of  the  Bithynian  Nicomedes,  who  left 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  Mithridates  disputed  their  right  to  the  possessions  of 
the  deceased  monarch,  and  declared  open  vrar  against  them :  he  was  attacked  by 
Lucullus,  who  defeated  him  in  several  bloody  engagements,  and  drove  him  into 
Armenia,  after  which  he  was  again  defeated  by  Pompey,  and  compeUed  to  fly  for 
safety  into  the  country  of  the  Scythians,  whore  he  died  by  his  own  hands.  The 
kingdom  of  Mithridates  was  henceforward  gradually  divided  into  seTeral  portions : 
that  next  to  Galatia  was  called  Pontus  Galaticus,  being  governed  by  a  Galatian 
prince;  the  Northern  and  Eastern  parts  received  the  name  of  Pontus  Poiemoniacus 
from  Polemon,  whom  Antony  raised  to  its  throne;  Pontus  Cappadociui  touched 
upon  the  great  province  whence  it  received  its  name.  In  the  time  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantinc  the  Great,  these  divisions  were  again  altered,  and  Pontus  was  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  Western  of  which,  caUed  Heleno-Pontus,  after  Constantbie's 
mother,  included  the  old  Pontus  Gsdatieus,  and  part  of  Paphlagonia,  as  far  as  Si- 
uope;  tiie  other,  or  Eastern  province,  preserved  the  name  of  Pontus  Poiemoniacus. 

7'  Has  herbaa,  atque  hsBC  Ponto  mihi  lecta  venena 
Ipse  dedit  Moeris;  nascuntur  plurima  Ponto. 

Virg.Scl.yiU.  05. 
At  Chalybes  nudl  ferrum,  virosaque  Pontus 
Caetorea, Id.  Georg.  I.  68. 
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31.  There  are  several  rivere  which  traverse  the  whole  of  the 
province  from  North  to  South:  the  chief  of  these  is  the  Iris^ 
Jehil  Imuxky  or  Oreen  .R.,  famous  for  its  lon^  windings ;  it 
rises  in  Paryadres  M.,  and  after  receiving  on  its  right  bank 
the  waters  of  the  Lycus  Shawr-mawffgi,  it  enters  the  Black 
Sea  near  Amisus.  To  the  E.  of  it  is  the  R.  Thermodon^' 
Thermeh,  which  runs  through  the  district  Themiscjrra,  the 
residence  of  warlike  females,  who  from  having  their  right 
breast  burnt  off,  received  the  name  of  Amazones^*  (from  a 
noHy  and  /la^oc  mammaj;  they  are  said  to  have  here  founded 
a  great  empire,  but  to  have  been  subdued  by  Hercules,  from 
whose  power  they,  however,  escaped,  and  after  many  wan- 
derings, settled,  and  established  a  new  kingdom  in  Sarmatia, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

32.  The  Westernmost  city  on  the  coast  of  Pontus  was 
Amisus  Sctmsaun,  first  built  by  the  Milesians,  and  aft;erwards 
increased  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  who  named  it  Peiraea;  it 
was  seized  upon  by  the  kings  of  Pontus,  who  made  it  their 
occasional  residence,  until,  after  a  long  siege  by  LucuUus,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans :  it  gave  name  to  the  Ami- 
senus  Sinus  G.  of  Samsoun.  Beyond  this  were,  Themiscyra, 
which  was  also  besieged  by  Luciillus ;  CEnoe  Euniehy  a  con- 
venient harbour;  and  Polemonium,  called  Side,  until  Polen^on 
was  appointed  king  by-  Antony :  the  last-mentioned  city  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  Siaenus  fi.  Balama,  which  passes 
through  the  district  Sidena.  Farther  Eastward  were,  Jaso- 
nium  rr.  C  Jasoun,  where  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  are  said 
to  have  landed;  C!otyora  Bouzouk  Kali  a  colony  of  Sinope, 
where  the  10,000  Gh-eeks  took  shipping  on  their  return;  Cera- 
sus  Keresounj  another  colony  of  Sinope,  called  afterwards 
Phamacia,  whence  Lucullus  nrst  introduced  into  Europe  the 
fruit  called  Cerasus  or   CAerry'*;   Tripolis    Tireboli;    and 

^  Traiuii  HalySi  Itngisqiie  flnens  anfract&ut  Iris. 

Vol.  FUuc  v.  121. 

^  Qnalis  Amazonidiuii  nudatis  bellica  mammls 

ThermodontiaciB  turma  lavatur  aquis.         Propert,  III.  xii.  16. 

Et  ta,f(OB]ninefB  Thermodon  cognlte  tunnsB; — 

Ovid,  ex  Pont.  IV.  X.  61. 


•  'A&rpoyilrovaQ  Bk  xP') 


Bfivat  KkXsv^ov,  tv^  *AfiaX6v(t)v  VTQarbv 

"ICti  (Ttvy&vofff  ai  QtniffKvpav  ^ort 

KaTOtKiovfftv  &fi<^i  BtpfAotSoi^y  *iva 

Tpaxiia  tcovrov  'SaXfivSriffia  yvd^oQ 

'Ex^poitvog  vavratcTi,  fijfrpvid  vtmv  JBfchyl.  Prom.  733. 

Qaales  ThreicisB  dam  flamina  ThennodontiB 

PnlBttity  et  pictis  bellantar  AmazoiieB  armls.     Virq.  JEn.  XL  660. 

7'  AmmiAn.  XXII.  8.— Pint.  LncuiL 

H  H  4 
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,  Trapezus  Trehisonde,  a  colony  from  Sinope,  so  called  from  the 

mathematical  figure  in  which  it  was  buuty  and  remarkable  as 

the  first  friendly  spot  reached  by  the  Ten  Thousand  during 

their  masterly  retreat  from  Cunaxa ;  Trapezus  was  a  magm- 

ficent  city,  and  became  very  famous  under  the  emperors  of 

the  Eastern  empire,  who  made  it  their  capital^^. 

38.  Beyond  Trapezus  were,  Ophifl  fl.  Otff ;  RhiKfleum  Rizeh^  a  town  of  Bome 
note,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Rhizus  fl.;  Athenoe  Vitzehf  so  called  from  a  litUe 
temple  built  there  by  some  Greeks,  in  honour  of  Minerva;  and  Absams,  or  Apsoms, 
McJaiay  on  a  cognomlnal  river,  where  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  assumes  a 
Northern  direction:  the  last  mentioned  town  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Colchians,  who  went  in  pursuit  of  Medea.— >In  the  Eastern  part  of  Pontus 
were  several  barbarous  tribes,  too  inconsiderable  to  merit  much  notice;  amongst 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  Heniochi^,  near  Rhizroum;  the  Drilie,  about  TVa- 
pezus,  who  were  Colchians,  and  conunended  by  Xenophon  for  their  bravery :  the 
Mossynoeci^^  who  tattooed  their  skins,  and  derived  their  name  from  the  words 
fiotravv  turriSf  and  3<coc  domtu,  owing  to  their  living  in  towen^  were  cantoned 
about  Cerasus ;  and  to  the  W.  of  them,  about  Cotyora,  dwelled  the  Tibareni^, 
whose  whole  happiness  is  reported  to  have  consisted  in  jesthig  and  laughter.  It 
has  been  surmised  by  some  of  the  leaned,  that  the  Tlbareni  were  originally  called 
Tibaleni,  havhig  obtamed  this  name  from  Tubal,  the  sonof  Japhet.  The  Macrones, 
or  Macrocephali,  a  branch  of  the  Tzani,  dwelled  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  Tra- 
pezus, and  on  the  borders  of  Armenia ;  to  the  W.  of  them  were  the  Chalybes,  or 
ChaldsBi  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  who  either  gave  their  name  to,  or  took  it 
from,  their  iron  and  steel  manufactures*^ :  they  are  reported  to  have  been  the  first 
discoverers  of  iron,  and  were  divided  into  tecen  eommunitiet,  hence  called  Hepta 
Cometse.  Near  the  springs  of  the  Lycus,  already  described  as  a  tributary  of  the 
Iris,  stood  Colonia,  now  called  CoylaHiatar ;  and  some  miles  above  it,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  was  Neo  Ccesarea  Nictary  the  most  considerable  city  in  this  part 
of  the  province.  Tovrards  the  source  of  the  Iris  stood  Comana  Pontica  Tokaty  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Comana  inCappadocia:  it  was  remarkable  for 
a  magnificent  temple,  variously  ascribed  to  BeUona,  toYenus,  and  to  DianaTburica, 
the  service  of  which  was  performed  by  6,000  ministers  of  both  sexes,  governed 
by  a  chief  priest,  who  acknowledged  no  superior  but  the  king  of  the  country;  its 
wealth  was  so  great,  that  Mithridates,  in  order  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  to  resist  the  Romans,  asserted  that  they  were  only  tempted  to  the  invasion 
by  the  immense  plunder  which  they  hoped  to  obtain.  Lower  down  the  Iris  was  the 
city  Amasea  ^moiea,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province,and  remarkable  as  being 
the  birtli-plaee  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  of  Strabo  the  geographer;  near  it  tlie 
Iris  receives  the  waters  of  Scylax  fl.  Oeder»  This  last  river  ran  through  the  district 


w  Xenoph.  Anab.  IV.  7.— Plln.  VI.  4.— Mela.  1. 19.— Zosim.  I.  38. 

""  Heniochse  nautis  plus  noeuere  rates.         OvidL  ex  Pont,  IV.  x.  S6. 

7*  Mossynici,  vos  et  stabnlls  Macrones  ab  altis.     Vol.  Place,  V.  159. 

^  Inde  OenetSBi  rupem  Jovis,  hmc  Tlbarenum, 
Dant  virides  post  terga  lacus.  Id.  liS. 

^  Aaiag  H  yccf)6c  ol  mS^poTtKroptc 

'Av^/icpoi  ydp,  ohti  irp6(nr\acToi  likvoiQ.      JBickyl,  Prwn,  716. 

■  striduntque  cav^mia 

StrictnrsB  Chalybum)  dt  fomacibus  ignis  anhelat ;  — 

Virg,JBni\lll,4ai, 

Jupiter,  ut  CSialybon  omne  genus  pereat, 
£t  qui  prindpio  sub  terra  quserere  venas 
Institit,  ac  feiri  frangere  duritiem !  CotuU,  LXVI.  48; 

Virg.  Georg.  I.  58. 
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of  ZelitiSy  consecrated  to  the  temple  of  the  Armenian  goddess  Anaitis^  which  stood 
there ;  aronnd  it  sprung  up  in  process  of  time  a  fortified  town,  called  Zela  Zsto, 
which  Pompey  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  city ;  this  was  the  scene  of  two  great  de- 
fieatSy  that  of  Triarius  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  of  Phamaces  by  Csssar, 
when  the  latter  vainly  described  his  easy  and  rapid  victory  to  the  Senate,  by  the 
words,  **  VeniyYidi,  Vici.''  Below  Amasea,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Iris  and  Ly- 
cos, was  EupatorUi  ScheHnehj  so  called  from  Mithridates,  its  founder ;  it  was 
finished  by  Pompey,  who  named  it  Magnopolis.  To  the  W.  of  this  were,  Phaze* 
mon  Mariowanj  and  Pimolis ;  they  gave  name  to  the  districts  Phazemonitis  and 
Pimolisene,  the  latter  of  which  ezteiKied  into  Paphlagonia. 

34.  Lydia®*  or  M-bonia**.  Returning  to  the  jEgaBanSea, 
the  first  of  the  central  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  is  Lydia,  or 
Maeonia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  R.  MaBander ;  on 
the  W.  by  the  ^Egcean  Sea ;  on  the  N.  by  a  range  of  hills  di- 
viding the  waters  of  the  Hermus  from  the  Caicus ;  and  on  the 
£.  by  an  irregular  Une  from  the  source  of  the  latter  river  to 
Hierapolis  on  the  Maeander.  To  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Mysia, 
ix>  the  E.  on  Phrygia,  and  to  the  S.  on  Caria ;  it  contained 
9,300  square  miles. 

35.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between  the  Maonlans  and  Lydians,  the 
former  being  said  to  have  inhabited  the  Northern  part  of  ^e  provhice  about  the 
Hermns  and  M'.  Tmolns,  the  latter  to  have  dwelled  in  the  district  watered  by 
the  Cayttms.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  people,  and 
that  the  name  of  Lydians  was  first  assumed  by  them  under  their  kii^  Lydus.  F^om 
their  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  from  the  pyramidical  tombs  in  which  tliey 
buried  their  kings,  some  have  supposed  they  were  Egyptians ;  but  others  ascribed 
their  origin  to  the  Tliraeians,as  they  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Mysians,  and 
acknowledged  them  as  brothers.  In  a  very  early  age,  certain  Lydians  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  driven  from  tiicir  own  country  hj  famine,  and  to  have  settied 
in  Italy  under  the  conduct  of  their  leader  Tyrrhenus,  or  Tyrsenus  "*,  where  the 
province  of  Etruria  was  assigned  to  them  as  a  dwelling*^.  The  kingdom  of 
Lydia  included  under  Croesus  by  far  the  larger  half  of  the  country,  but  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch  it  returned  to  its  former  limits.  Hie  people  were  ancientiy 
brave  and  warlike,  being  accounted  the  best  horsemen  in  the  known  world ;  they 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  coined  gold  and  silver,  and  who  exhibited  public 
sports. — ^The  Western  or  maritime  part  of  Lydia  was  inhabited  by  the  lonians,  who 
were  the  descendants  of  Javan,  the  son  of  Japhet.  The  profane  authors,  how- 
ever, state  that  these  lonians  were  driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Heradidm,  upon  which  they  wandered  to  Attica,  and  thence  to  Asia  Minor, 
wliere  they  built  twelve  cities,  and  formed  a  league  to  defend  each  other  against  the 
Leleges,  Carians,  and  Lydians,  in  whose  country  they  had  settied.    Each  city  was 

"  ProBterea  regem  non  sic  ^yptns,  et  ingens 
Lydia,  nee  populi  Parthomm,  ant  Medus  Uydaspes, 
Observant.  Virg.  Owrg,  TV.  211. 

**  Kac  ^pvycc  Iwwo^anot,  xai  UyOvtQ  IriroKOpvirraL 

Horn.  II.  K.^1, 

JHyovifi  S*  lire  ry^tv  cir*  avroXtijv  rirdvvffrai 

TfiuXtf  vw'  ijvtitStvrtf ^  Dion,  Paieg,  830. 

■>  Supposed  to  be  the  same  with  "Aurshish,  the  son  of  Japhet.  See  p.  347, 
sect.  2,  Ji^VYi. 

**  Hand  procul  hhic  saxo  colitur  fundata  vetnsto 
Urbis  AgylliniB  sedeS :  nbi  Lydia  (juondam 
Gens,  bello  prachira,  jugis  insedit  Btmscis. 

Virg.  JSn.  VIII.  470. 
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a  separate  republio  of  itself,  subject  to  its  own  laws  and  institutions :  tbe  afiairs 
of  the  whole  confederacy  being  debated  at  a  place  near  Priene,  called  from  this 
circumstance  Panionium.  After  they  had  enjoyed  their  freedom  for  many  years, 
they  were  conquered  by  Crcssus^  and  subsequently  paid  tribute  to  the  Asiatic 
monarchs,  until  they  were  restored  to  independence  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians.  They,  howeyer,  soon  forgot  this  essential  service,  as  well  as  their  rela- 
tion to  the  mother-country,  by  Joining  Xerxes  in  his  inyasion  of  Qreece.  They 
were  afterwards  delivered  firom  the  Persian  yoke  by  Alexander;  and  at  a  later 
period,  the  Romans,  on  their  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  gruted 
them  at  first  their  full  immunities,  rather  for  the  sake  of  ereating  a  divided  in- 
terest in  the  peninsula,  than  out  of  remct  for  the  institutions  of  the  colony.  Ionia 
was  much  edebrated  for  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  accounted  a  soft 
and  luxurious  people;  its  climate  was  good,  and  its  soil  very  productive. 

36.  IpNiA**  was  the  Western  or  maritime  part  of  Lydia, 
and  extended  to  the  S.  of  the  Mseander  into  Caria.  The 
twelve  cities  which  formed  the  Ionian  league  were  Phocsea, 
Clazomens,  Erythrae,  Teos,  Lebedus,  Colophon,  Ephesus, 
Priene,  Myus,  Miletus,  Samos,  and  Chios ;  tne  two  last  were 
on  the  islands  respectively  so  called.  Smyrna  was  subse- 
quently added  to  the  league. 

37*  Above  the  promontory  of  Trogilium,  and  opposite 
Samos,  rises  Mt,  Mycale  Sanson,  at  me  foot  of  which  the 
Greeks  gained  their  famous  victory  over  the  Persians, 
479  B.  c.  on  the  same  day  that  Mardonius  v^s  defeated  at 
Plataese*.  The  continuation  of  Mycale  to  the  Eastward,  se- 
parating  the  waters  of  the  Caystinis  and  Mseander,  was  known 
oy  the  names  Pactyas,  and  Mesogis  Kestaneh,  and  was 
famous  for  the  production  of  a  generous  wine ;  from  it  the 
ridge  of  Tmolus,  or  Tymolus®^,  Buz  Dag,  struck  out  to  the 
Westward,  terminating  in  the  Erythraean  peninsula ;  it  was 
highly  commended  by  the  ancients  for  its  vines,  saffron,  and 
odoriferous  flowei*s,  as  well  as  for  its  salubrious  air. — ^The 
Hermus,  the  principal  river  of  Lydia,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed^. Between  it  and  the  Maeander  flows  the  Caystrus 
Little  Mendere,  an  inconsiderable  river,  which  rises  in  a  branch 
of  M*.  Tmolus,  and  runs  through  the  Asian  marsh  into  the 


^  At  tu,  sen  mollis  qua  tendit  Ionia,  sen  qua 

Lydia  Pactoli  tingit  arata liquor;  —  Propert.  I.  vi.  31. 

^  0?  MiXiyrov  Ix^Vy  ^OupCfv  r'  opoc  <irptr6^vXXor, 
f&aidvdpov  r£  poAg,  JAvkoXtiq  t*  aiwuvd  Kopriva, 

Thucyd.  1. 14 ;  VIII.  79.--Pausan.  V.  7 ;  VII.4.— Diodor.  Sic.  XI.  34. 
w  ■■         Nonne  vides,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores,     . 

India  mittit  ebur,  molles  sua  thura  Sahasi  ?      Virg,  Qeorg,  1. 56. 

Jam  Bacchea  nemus  Tmoli  vineta  tenebat : — 

Omd,  Fast.  II.  313. 

Cumque  choro  mcUore,  sui  vineta  Tymoli, 

Pactolouque  peUt :--  Id.  Met.  XI.  86. 

"*  See  p.  466,  sect.  7,  tupra. 
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^geean  Sea,  near  Ephesus ;  its  banks  are  said  by  the  poets 
to  have  been  much  frequented  by  swans**. 

38.  The  Northernmost  city  on  the  coast  of  Lydia  was 
Phocsea  Fohies,  founded  by  the  Athenians,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  being  grievously  oppressed  bjr  Cyrus,  quitted  their  city, 
after  having  sworn  never  to  return  to  it  till  a  heavyweight  which 
they  cast  into  the  sea,  should  rise  to  the  surface;  they  wan- 
dered to  (jaul,  where  they  founded  the  city  Massilia^.  To  the 
S.  of  this  was  Smyrna'^  Smyrna,  or  Ismiry  ori^nally  a  colony 
of  iEolians,  but  treacherously  taken  from  them  oy  the  lonians ; 
it  was  one  of  the  cities  whicn  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  being 
the  birth-place  of  Homer,  and  as  it  appears,  with  considerable 
justice :  it  had  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  poet,  with  his  statue, 
and  a  square  portico,  called  Homerium,  a  name  which  was  also 
applied  to  a  brass  coin  current  amongst  the  inhabitants,  who 
farther  showed  their  admiration  of  his  writings  by  paying  him 
divine  honours.  The  city  stood  on  the  little  nver  Meles, 
whence  Homer  was  called  Melesigenes,  and  his  poems  were 
named  Meleteae  Chartse^;  the  name  of  Homerus  is  stated  to 
have  been  given  him  by  the  Cumaeans,  when  petitioning  for 
a  public  maintenance,  that  word  signifying  blind  in  their 
dialect.  Smyrna  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
cities  of  Asia,  and  is  not  unfrequently  called  its  metropoUs ; 
its  inhabitants  were  given  to  luxiiry  and  indolence,  but  were, 
notwithstanding,  much  esteemed  for  their  valour  and  intre- 

^  Cen  quondam  nivei  liqoida  inter  nubila  cycnl, 
Ciim  sese  e  pastn  referunt,  et  longa  canoros 
Dant  per  coUa  modos :  sonat  amnis,  et  Asia  longd 
Pnlsa  pains.  Virg.  Mn.  VII.  701. 

Jam  varias  pelagi  Yolucres,  et  qnse  Asia  circum 
Duldbus  in  stagnis  rlmantur  prata  Caystri, — 

Id.  Oeorg.  1.  383. 
See  alBO  p.  61,  Note  3,  iupriu  ^ 

•• Pater  huie  Coloplionins  Idmon, 

Phocaico  bibnlas  tingebat  mnrice  lanas.  Ovid,  Met.  VI.  9. 

Nulla  sit  hac  potior  sententia :  (PhocfBorum 

Velut  profiigit  execratacivitas, 
Agros  atque  Lares  proprioS)  habitandaque  fiina 

Apris  reliqnit  et  rapacibus  lupis) 

•        •••••• 

Bed  juremua  In  hsec ;  simul  imis  saza  renArlnt 
Vadis  leyata,  ne  redire  sit  nefiis :  -*  Har.  JSpod,  XVI.  17. 

Herod.  1. 142.  ie3-7.— Polyb.  V.  77.— Mela,  1. 17.— Plin.  V.  29. 
See  also  p.  806,  sect  86;  p.  179,  sect  48,  iUjpra, 
'*  Smyrna  viram  tenuit,  non  Pontns  et  hostlca  tellns ; 

Pa^ne  minus  nullo  Smyrna  petenda  loco.  Ovid,  ex  Pont,  I.  ill.  05. 

•• ^ —  non  mihi  regna 

Lydia,  non  magni  potior  sit  fama  Gylippi ; 

Posse  Meleteas  nee  mallem  mittere  chartos.         TibuU.  IV.  1. 200. 
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pidity  when  summoned  to  action :  of  this  city  were,  Quinctus 
Calaber,  who  wrote  a  continuation  of  Homer's  Iliad ;  and  the 
Roman  poet  Cinna.  Smyrna  was  one  of  the  Churches  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John*^  It  stood  at  the  head 
of  SmyrnaBus  Sinus  (?.  of  Smyrna^  which  was  also  called  Her- 
meus,  from  the  R.  Hermus  running  into  it. 

89.  In  an  island  on  the  Southern  shore  of  the  gulf  stood  Clazomenie,  founded  by 
the  lonians  and  DorianB,  who  first  settled  on  the  main-land  at  Chytrium  Vourla^ 
which  they  quitted  from  fear  of  the  Persians;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras,  and  of  other  great  men.  To  the  W.  of  this  was  tlie  peninsula 
of  Erythne,  the  Northern  extremity  of  which  was  called  Meleena  Pr.  C  Karabu- 
run  I  in  it  was  the  high  mountain  Mimas'^  Kardbwnaiy  AiU  of  wild  beasts,  and 
covered  with  wood,  fi^m  which  tlie  Bacchanals,  who  celebrated^their  orgies  here, 
were  called  Mimallonides*^  The  city  of  Ery  three  RUreh  stood  on  the  Western 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  was  first  founded  by  some  Cretans  led  by  Erythrus, 
son  of  Bhadamanthus,  but  was  afterwards  increased  by  an  Ionian  colony ;  it  was 
famous  for  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Hercules,  and  as  the  residence  of  the  Sibyl 
Herophile.  Lower  down  were  the  Mountain  and  Port  of  Coryeus  SyMOj  the 
haunt  of  pirates  and  robbers;  and  to  the  B.  of  it  lay  Teos^  jBti^Encn,  ^  birth- 
place of  Anacreon  tlie  poet  (hence  called  the  Teian  bard''),  Uecatoens  the  histo- 
rian, and  Protagoras  the  philosopher;  the  Inhabitants  of  Teos  removed  to  Abdera 
in  Tluace,  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the  Persians'*.  The  isthmus  between  Teoe  and 
Clazomenae  was  called  Chalcideis,  and  in  it  near  the  former  city  was  a  place  inha- 
bited by  Chalcidians,  called  Chalcis  Sevrihittar.  Farther  Southward  lay  Lebe- 
dus^  Xingiy  where  stage-players  met  from  all  parts  of  Ionia  to  celebrate  an 
annual  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus ;  it  was  overthrown  by  Lysimachus,  who  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  Ephesus.  Colophon  Oiaoor  Kioy,  also  destroyed  by 
Lysimachus,  was  one  of  the  cities  tliat  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Homer;  it  was  the  native  country  of  Mimnermus,  Nicander,  and 
Xenophanes ;  the  proverb  ^  Colophonem  addere,"  to  put  a  finish  to  any  thing,  is 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  arisen  from  the  excellence  of  the  Colophonian  cavalry,  who 
usually  brought  victory  to  the  side  on  which  they  fought.  (Hence  the  term  Co- 
lophon often  used  in  printing,  to  denote  the  account  which  the  printer  gives  of 

w  Chap.  i.  11 ;  iL  8. 

^  Ardet  in  immensum  geminatis  Ignibus  Mine* 

Et  tandem  Hhodope  nivibus  caritura,  Mimasque,^— 

Ovid,  Met,  U.  222. 
^^  Ecce  Mimallonides  sparais  in  terga  capilUs : 

Ecce  leves  Satyri  proBvia  turba  dei :  ^ 

Ebrius  ecce  senex  pando  Silenus  asello, 
yix  sedet :  et  pressas  continet  ar te  j ubas.    Id,  de  Ar,  A m,  1. 543. 
^  Phyllidos  iratos  in  vultum  coigicit  ignes  : 

Territa  vicinas  Teia  clamat  aquas.  Propert,  IV.  viil.  68. 

^  Yitabis  esstus,  et  fido  TeUt 
Bices  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen,  vitreamqne  Circen.  Hor»  Carm,  I.  zvii.  18* 

Herod.  1. 168 ;  II.  178.--Mela.  1. 17.— Plin.  V.  81. 
M  Quid  tibi  visa  Chios,  Bnllati,  notaque  Lesbos  ? 
Quid  concinna  Samos?  quid  Croesi  regia  Sardls  ? 
Smyrna  quid*  et  Colophon  ?  migora  minorane  hmk  ? 
Cunctane  prse  campo  et  Tiberino  flumine  sordent? 
An  venit  in  mentem  Attallcis ex  urbibus  una? 
An  Lebedum  landas  odio  maris  atque  vianun  ? 

Hor,£pUt.L  xil. 
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the  edition  at  tlie  end  of  the  book.)  A  little  farther  Southward  was  ClaTO§  Zilleh 
bnilt  by  Manto,  who  fled  hither  from  Thebes ;  it  was  famous  for  a  temple  and  an 
oracle  of  Apollo  i^,  hence  surnamed  Clarius,  and  for  a  fountain  whose  waters  in- 
spired such  as  drank  of  them  with  prophetic  fury.  Passing  Ephesus  Ayataluk 
we  come  to  Panioninm,  opposite  to  Samos ;  it  was  here  that  all  the  loniens  held 
a  solemn  festival  every  year,  in  honour  of  the  Heliconian  Neptune,  during  which 
all  matters  rehiting  to  the  confederacy  were  debated.  Priene  *®*  Sanson  was  tlie 
Southernmost  city  on  tlie  coast  of  Lydia,  and  was  situated  near  the  month  of  the 
MflBander,  the  alluvial  deposit  of  which  has  now  caused  it  to  stand  considerably 
inhmd;  it  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Amazon  Myrina,and  to  have 
received  its  name  flrom  one  of  her  attendants :  it  was  colonized  by  the  lonians, 
and  had  the  snperintendance  of  the  Panionian  festival.  Bias,  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  «f  Greece,  was  a  native  of  Priene. 

40.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Cayster  stood  the  illustrious 
city  o(  "Eiphesxis^^  Ayasaluk,  sdiid  to  have  been  founded  by 
EphesuSy  the  son  of  the  Cayster,  or,  as  others  have  it,  by  the 
Amazons ;  it  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Leleges  and  Carians, 
who  were  driven  out  by  the  lonians.  It  was  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged  by  Lysimachus,  the  successor  of  Alexander;  but 
it  attained  its  highest  grandeur  under  the  Romans,  who  made 
it  the  first  of  the  three  capital  cities  of  Asia,  the  other  two 
being  Smyrna  and  Pergamus.  Its  greatest  ornament  was  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  on 
the  night  that  Alexander  was  bom,  by  Erostratus,  in  order,  as 
it  was  said,  to  gain  himself  an  infamous  celebrity.  It  was, 
however,  rebuilt  with  greater  splendour  and  mamiificence  by 
a  genen^l  contribution  of  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia. 

41.  nils  temple,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  Seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
was  4S5  feet  long,  220  broad,  and  was  adorned  with  the  choicest  paintings  and 
statues :  the  roof  was  supported  by  127  columns,  each  of  which  was  60  feet  high. 
Above  the  entrance  was  a  huge  stone,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  placed  there 
by  Diana  herself.  The  temple  was  said  to  have  occupied  200  years  in  completing : 
the  chief  architect  was  Chersiphron.  Ephesus  is  rendered  very  interesting  from  the 
life  and  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  as  being  the  first  of  the  churches  mentioned  in 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  '<^.  It  suffered  much  from  the  inroads  of  the  Goths  in 
the  third  century,  and  still  more  from  the  contentions  of  the  Saraeentf  and  Crusa- 
ders :  it  was,  however,  existing  in  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  who  fixed  his  quarters 
b«re,  and  is  supposed  to  have  subsequently  destroyed  it.    The  modem  name 


>  »  Nescis,  temeraria,  nescis 

Quem  fiigias ;  ideoque  fugis.    Mihi  Delphica  tellus, 
£t  Claros,  et  Tenedos,  Pataresaque  regia  servit. 

Omd.  Met.  1.616. 


101  •         ■  »/c  did  fiktrtrtis 

y[aiavipo£  Xiirapytn  KaTtpxtTat  tl^  UXa  diyy^f 
MtX^rov  Tt  fietriiyit  Kai  ihpv\6poio  llpirivtii. 

Dion.  Perieg.  825. 

'^  2o2  cat  'AfiaZoviiiCf  woXifiov  Ivi^viiriTHpat, 
"Ev  Kort  irafifiaXiy  'E^c^ov  ppiras  ISpiaavro 
^VyV  ^^^  ^pff^vif,  TtXifftv  dt  rot  Upbv  *Iirir(rf. 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  238. 

Landabnnt  alii  claram  Rhodon,  ant  Mitylenen, 
'Ant  Ephesnm, Hor.  Cann.  I.  vii.  1. 

»•»  Chap.  1.11;  U.  1. 
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Ayamlut  is  a  eomiption  of  Agw'Tzedlogot,  an  epithet  which  the  modem  GrtOti 
apply  to  St.  John,  the  founder  of  the  Ephesian  Chursfa.  The  EpheBians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  giren  to  the  use  of  spells  and  incantations  *,  hence  the  words  ^  litena 
EphesisB  "  are  applied  to  letters  containing  sach  magical  powers  as  were  ihneied 
to  enable  persons  easily  to  obtain  their  wishes.  Amongst  other  great  men  who 
were  bom  at  £phesuS|  may  be  mentioned  Hlpponax  the  poet ;  and  the  philosopher 
Heraclitns,  snmamed  the  Obscure,  from  his  affectedly  dark  style,  and  the  Moomer, 
from  his  constantly  weeping  over  the  foUies  of  mankind. 

42.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Meeander,  on  its  right  bank,  stood  the  city  Magnesia 
InMazcoTf  sumamed  ad  Masandram ;  it  was  an  jfiofian  colony  from  Delphi,  or 
Magnesia,  and  attained  considerable  importance;  it  was  one  of  the  three  dties 
given  to  Themlstodes  by  Artaxerxes,  to  support  his  table  with  bread,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  is  stated  to  have  died :  a  little  to  the  £.  of  it,  and  on  the  ftme  bank 
of  the  riTtr,  stood  TraDes  Gtoeflh'tSBr,  a  strong,  wealthy,  and  populous  dty.  The 
other  Magnesia,  from  which  it  was  dlstingnisheid,  was  situated  near  the  Southern 
bank  of  the  Hermus,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth ;  It  was  ealled  Magnesia  ad 
Sipylum  JITontia,  from  lying  at  the  foot  of  M'.  Sipylus,  the  reputed  abode  of 
Niobe  ^ :  it  was  the  residence  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Mseonia,  and  the  capital  of  his 
dominions,  but  it  is  better  known  from  the  defeat  which  Antiochus  here  received 
from  the  Romans,  B.  o.  187  *^.  It  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  which  were  totally 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  a  single  night,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius  *^. 
Near  Magnesia  the  Hermus  is  joined  by  the  Hyllus,  an  inconsiderable  river,  and 
only  wordiy  of  mention  from  its  passing  near  Thyatira ;  this  city,  formerly  called 
Pelopia,  and  now  Ak  HU$car,  was  a  Macedonian  colony,  and  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  having  been  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  *^.  A  few  miles  above 
Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  the  Hermus  receives  the  waters  of  the  brook  Pactolus, 
which  was  also  called  Chrysorrhoas,  from  its  sands  having,  as  it  was  said,  been 
turned  into  gold  *^  by  Midas  washing  there  to  rid  himself  of  his  useless  gift.  Near 
the  Junction  of  the  two  stood  Saides^  Scart,  once  the  capital  of  LydU  and  the 
residence  of  its  kings ;  it  is  famous  for  the  many  sieges  which  it  sustained  against 
the  Cimmerians,  Persians,  Mcdes,  Macedonians,  lonians,  and  Athenians :  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cyms,  B.C.  646,  on  which  occasion  Croesus  was  made  his  pri- 
soner ;  it  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  b.c.  504,  which  afforded  Darius  his  pretext 
fbr  invading  Attica,  and  burning  all  the  Oreek  temples  that  fdl  uito  his  power. 
Antiochus  Soter  was  here  defeated  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Peigamna,  B.  c.  90S. 
Saides  was  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of  6t  John^"*; 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with  eleven  other  cities,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
To  the  £.  of  Sardes,  the  Hermus  is  joined  by  the  little  river  Cogamns,  near  the 
source  of  which  stood  Phihidelphia  AUah  ShOir  also  one  of  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia* >^:  it  was  remaricaUe  for  the  numerous  earthquakes  which  frequently 
desolated  the  city,  and  by  one  of  whidli  it  was  completely  destroved  in  the  xeigB 
of  Tiberius,  ▲.  D.  17^  at  the  same  time  that  deven  other  cities  of  Asia  suHfered  a 
'■  «  '  ■       >i.  *    »  I         ■ 

>M  Nvv  dk  trov  Iv  irirpytfcv,  iv  o^pariv  oU}ir6\oiffWf 
*Ev  'Si'rrvXtfif  Sd'e  0a<rt  ^cawv  ififttvM  liivdg 

Nv/t^awv, Horn,  IL  0. 615. 

Ante  BUos  Niobe  thalamos  cognoverat  illam, 
Tum  cum  Meeoniam  vijvo  Sipylumqne  coiebat. 

Offid.  Met.  VI.  149. 

»04  liv.  XXXVI.  44;  XXXVII.  87. 66.— Entrop.  IV.  14.— Appian.  Bdl,  Mith- 
ridat. 
>«•  T^it  Annal.  II.  47— Plin.  II.  84. 
w'Apoc.i.ll;  U.  18. 

108  rre  quoque  magnanimse  viderant,  Ismare,  gentes 
Vulnera  dirigere,  et  calamos  armare  veneno, 
Msoni4  generose  domo:  ubi  pinguia  culta 
Exercentque  viri,  Pactdusque  irrigat  auro.         Virg,  JSn,  X.  142. 

Vade,  dt,  ad  magnis  vicinum  Sardibus  amnem.  Otnd,  Met,  XI.  137. 

><»  Chap.  i.  1 1 ;  iii.  1.  «'<»  Apoe.  1. 11.;  ill.  7. 
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gfmikr  fiite.  Owing  to  the  frequency  of  these  DfttQTal  calamitieft,  the  Etttern  half 
of  Lydia,  and  a  great  portion  of  Phrygiai  receired  the  name  Catakeeaumene,  from 
the  humt'^  appearance  which  the  whole  face  of  the  conntry  presented,  as  well 
as  from  the  colour  of  the  earth,  and  the  ashes  with  which  it  was  covered ;  the 
gronnd  was  barren,  no  trees  grew  there,  and  nothing  conld  be  cultivated  bat  the 
vine ;  in  short,  the  flssnres  in  the  earth,  the  hot  springs,  and  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  which  marked  the  whole  district,  betrayed  the  constant  action  of  snb- 
tenraaeous  fln  to  which  it  was  suljeeted. 

43.  Phrygia  ^^^  was  the  second  in  size  amongst  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor:  its  limits  were  altogether  undefined  by  nature, 
and  so  very  irregular,  that  they  touched  upon  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  peninsula  with  the  exception  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Pontus.  To  the  E.  it  bordered  on  Galatia  and  ^ppadocia;  to 
the  S.  on  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia;  to  the  W.  on  Uaria^  Lydia, 
and  Mysia;  and  to  the  N.  on  Bithynia  and  Gklatia :  it  con- 
tained 23,200  square  miles,  or  about  2,000  more  than  the  whole 
of  Ghreece.    These  limits  include  the  district  of  Lycaonia. 

44.  Phrygia  is  supposed  by  some  critics  to  hare  obtained  its  name  from  the  Greek 
word  fpvyui  torreo,  owing  to  the  volcanic  or  bumt-tq}  appearance  presented  by  its 
sarfue.  It  was  called  Mi^or  in  contradistinction  to  Phrygia  Mhior,  which  has 
been  already  described  as  lying  along  the  Southern  shore  of  the  Propontis:  prior 
to  the  irmptions  of  the  Oaols  it  incdnded  the  province  of  Galatia.  Daring  the 
conAision  which  ensued  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Bithynl  sei2ed  upon  that 
part  of  Phrygia,  which  was  contiguous  to  their  own  territory,  but  it  was  snbse- 
quendy  regained  from  them  by  its  original  possessors,  and  hence  obtahied  the 
epithet  of  Bpictetus.  The  Southern  part  of  the  province  bordering  upon  M^  Taurus 
was  called  frOm  this  circumstance  Paroreios ;  but  the  Romans  during  the  fourth 
century  took  it  from  Phrygia,  and  added  it  to  their  new  province  of  Pisidia;  about 
the  same  time  too,  they  divided  Phrygia  into  Salntaris  and  Pacatiane,  the  former 
lying  between  GaUttia  and  PisMia,  the  latter  between  Bithynia  and  Caria:  the 
(Uatrict  of  Lycaonia  retained  its  name. — ^The  Phrygians  are  said  by  the  pro&ne 
writers  to  have  wandered,  under  the  conduct  of  Midas,  the  pupil  of  Orpheus,  frt>m 
the  Soathem  part  of  Macedonia  into  the  districts  on  the  Southern  shores  of  the 
Fropontis,  many  years  before  the  Trojan  war ;  it  is  likewise  stated  that  they  were 
caUed  Briges  In  their  original  settiements,  and  that  those  of  them  who  did  not  join 
in  the  great  migration  of  their  race,  preserved  the  latter  name  through  all  subse- 
quent ages.  TI^  power  and  numbers  are  represented  aa  having  been  exceedingly 
great,  for  they  took  possession  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  peninsula;  they  are  abo 
mentioned  as  the  first  people  dwelling  there,  and  their  own  traditions,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  are  said  to  have  maintained  that  they  were  the  most 
ancdent  nee  of  men  in  the  world"*.  Hiey  were  remarkable  in  ao  early  age  fbr 
the  high  state  of  civilization  to  which  they  liad  attained;  they  are  said  to  have 
invented  the  pipe  of  reeds,  and  all  sorts  of  needle-work,  and  to  have  brought  music 
and  dimchig  to  such  perfection  that  tiiey  were  copied  even  by  the  Greeks.  TMIt 
chief  deity  was  Gybde,  vHiose  festivals  they  observed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 

46.  In  the  Northern  part  of  Phrygia,  and  on  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Bithynia, 
stood  Ancyra  Phrygise :  Azani,  giving  name  to  the  district  Aanitis ;  and  Cadi,  still 
called  Kedous,  at  tiie  source  of  the  Hermus:  they  were  all  inconsiderable  cities, 
and  sometimes  reckoned  to  the  ai^acent  provinces.  To  the  £.  of  them  flows  Thym- 
brifl  fi.  Punak,  which  enters  the  Sangarins  on  tlie  borders  of  Bithynia  and  Galatia ; 


>"  Kal  fft,  yipov,  roirplv  fikv  dKo{fOfitv  6\piov  tlvai, 
"Ocr^ov  A«<rJ3oc  ov«  JAdxapog  Uoc  ivrb^  Upyn, 
Kal  ^pvyiii  KadvwtpBi,  cat  'BXXifcnroyroc  dfrtipttv 

Horn.  iZ.Q.  546. 
i>«  Herod.  3;  VII.  73.— See  also  p.  334,  sect.  31,  supra. 
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a  little  above  their  Junction  stood  Doiyle^nm  Etiki  Shehr,  formerly  a  Galatian 
city ;  and  considerably  above  this  was  Cotyieinm  Kutaya.  Not  fiir  from  the  source 
of  the  river  was  Ipsus,  flunous  for  the  decisive  battle  fought  there,  b.  c.  301,  be- 
tween the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachns,  and 
Cassander  on  one  side,  and  Antigonus  and  his  son  on  the  other ;  Antigonus  was 
defeated,  and  died  of  the  many  wounds  which  he  had  received'".  Peltte,  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  in  his  expedition  of  tlie  younger  Cyrus,  lay  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Ipsus,  and  not  fiir  from  Obrimas  fl.  Bur  Batha,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Maeander. 

46.  The  Mjfiander  is  joined  near  its  source  by  the  little 
brook  Marsyas^'^i  which  was  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
tears  wept  by  the  Satyrs  and  Fauns  at  the  death  of  Marsyas, 
who  was  here  flayed  alive  by  Apollo;  his  skin  was  hung  up 
in  the  neighbouring  city  Celffinae^  and  shown  to  travellers  in 
the  form  of  a  bladder  or  football"*.  CelsBnce""  Dingla,  was 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  once  the  capital  of  Phiygia  Major ; 
it  had  a  strong  citadel,  which  was  built  by  Xerxes  after  his 
unfortunate  expedition  into  Greece,  and  it  was  otherwise  re- 
markable for  containing  a  favourite  palace  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  who  exercised  himself  and  his  attendants  in  hunting 
wild  beasts  in  an  adjoining  pBrk.  The  inhabitants  of  CelsBuse 
were  carried  by  Antiochus  ooter  to  people  Apamea,  which  he 
founded  in  honour  of  his  mother,  on  the  ruins  of  Cibotus,  call- 
ing his  new  city  Apamea  Cibotus,  to  distinguish  it  from  others 
ofa  like  name;  it  stood  on  the  banks,  and  near  the, source  of 
the  Maeander,  only  a  mile  or  two  from  Celsenae,  and  became 
one  of  the  greatest  marts  of  trade  in  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 
Descending  the  Maeander,  to  the  confines  of  Lydia,  we  meet 
with  Hiempolis  Tabuk  Kalisi,  a  Greek  city,  consecrated  to 
Cybele,  and  remarkable  for  its  hot  springs,  which  were  so 
numerous  and  general,  that  they  served  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  fields;  there  was  a  cavern  in  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
stood,  called  Plutonium,  and  fancied  to  be  the  descent  into  the 
nether  world,  owing  to  the  constant  vapours  issuing  from  it, 
which  were  so  poisonous  as  to  destroy  any  living  creature  that 
came  within  reach  of  their  influence:  Epictetus,  the  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  here.  There  was  a  Christian  Church  at 
Hierapolis,  which  is  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians"'.     Lower  down,  the  Maeander  is  joined  by 

"»  Appian.  Bell.  Syriac— Plat  Pjtt, 

^^*  Icarlum  pelagus  MycalsBaqiie  Utora  Junctl 
Harsya  Maeanderque  petant:  sed  Marsya  veloz, 
Bom  saus  est,  flexuqoe  carens :  jam  flomine  mlstos, 
MolUtur,  Mioandre,  too ; Claudian,  in  Eutrop,  II.  266. 

"A  Herod.  YII.  26.— Xeooph.  Ezped.  Cyr.  I.  2.— Arrlan.  Exped.  Alex.  I.  30.— 
OTid.  Met.  VI.  382. 

'*'  Quiqiie  colunt  Pitanen,  et  quie  tna  munera,  Pallas, 

Lugcnt  daninatce  Phoebo  rictoro  Celcen® : lAuan,  III.  206. 

"»  Cliap.  iv.  13. 
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the  Lycus"*  JDiocbunar,  and  near  their  confluence  stood  the 
city  Laodicea  JSskihissar,  on  the  borders  of  the  three  provinces 
Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  to  each  of  which  it  is  sometimes 
reckoned  ;  it  was  formerly  called  Diospolis  and  Rhoas,  but  was 
named  Laodicea  by  Antiochus,  son  of  Stratonice,  after  his 
consort  Laodice.  Though  constantly  suffering  from  destructive 
earthquakes,  it  became  much  celebrated. for  its  extensive  com- 
merce, and  for  the  fine,  soft  wool  of  its  sheep ;  the  Romans 
constituted  it  the  metropolis  of  their  province  racatiana.  Its 
memory  is  consecrated  in  Scripture,  being  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John^'^  To  the 
E.  of  it  was  C0I0SS8B  KhonuSf  where  the  Lycus  is  said  to  have 
disappeared  under  the  earth  for  the  distance  of  five  stadia ;  it  is 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  flourishing  city,  but  it  lost  most 
of  its  consequence  on  the  building  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis  : 
it  derives  its  chief  interest  from  one  of  the  first  Christian 
Churches  having  been  established  there,  to  the  converts  of 
which  St.  Paul  has  addressed  one  of  his  Epistles. 

47.  Themisonimn,  near  the  springs  of  the  Lycus,  appears  to  be.  replaced  by  the 
modem  Teteni.  To  the  S.  of  it,  on  the  borders  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  stood  Cibyra  >*^, 
called  Major,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  city  of  the  same  appellation  in  Pisidia; 
it  gave  name  to  the  district  Cibyrates,  tlie  inhabitants  of  which  were  dexterous 
hunters,  and  was  situated  on  the  R.  Indus,  which  enters  the  Mediterranean  op- 
posite Rhodes :  the  name  of  tliis  river  b  said  to  have  been  derived  from  an  Indian, 
who  was  there  thrown  off  his  elephant.  The  whole  of  the  mountain-country  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Pisidla,  Lycia,  and  Caria  received  the  name  of  Milyas, 
after  the  Solymi '"  had  been  driven  .from  their  original  possessions  in  Lydia;  the 
people  were  called  Milyse,  and  sometimes  Solymi.  The  Eastern  part  of  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Fisidce,  who  established  there  a  new  dynasty,  calling 
the  territory  Cabalia,  from  a  city  which  they  found  there  of  that  name.  In  the 
centre  of  Phrygia  was  Synnada'%  a  small  city,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  Phrygians  aod  Greek  colonists  dwelling  together  here ;  It  was  made  the  metro- 
polis of  Plirygia  Salutaris  by  the  Romans,  and  was  much  famed  for  its  beautiful 
marble,  which  was  white  with  red  spots.  A  little  below  it  lay  Polybotum  Bultou- 
dun ;  and  considerably  farther  £.  was  Philomelium  near  Ilguiu 

48.  The  origin  of  the  name  Ltcaonia  is  lost  In  the  darkness  of  antiquity;  the 
Greeks  derived  it  ftom  Lycaon,  an  Arcadian,  who  is  said  to  have  set  out  hither  with 

>**  Sic  ubl  terreno  Lycus  est  epotus  hlatn ; 

Ezsistit  procol  hlnc,  alioqne  renascitar  ore.    Ovid*  Met,  XT.  S73. 

*»»Chap.i.ll;iil.  14. 

»»*  ■  Cave  ne  portns  occupet  alter ; 

Ne  Cibyratlca,  ne  Bithyna  negotia  perdas :—  Her,  Epitt.  I.  vl.  83. 

>9i  Mvrtpov  ad,  '2o\viiOi9t  aaxhaaro  KviaXifiounv 
'K.apriarnv  ^1}  rfiv  yc  iiavfiv  6dro  tvatvai  dvSpHv. 

How.  J/.  Z.  184, 

>» quos  inter  aprica 

Planlties  Cercrique  favet,  densisque  ligatur 
Vitibus,  et  glaucos  fructus  attoUit  olivie, 
Dives  equl,  feliz  pecorum,  prctiosaque  picto 
Marmore,  purpureis  cedit  cui  Synnada  venis. 

Claudian,  in  Eutrop,  II.  272. 
I  I 
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a  band  of  colonista^  and  founded  a  city  to  which  he  communicated  his  name. 
Its  first  limits  varied  considerably  from  those  which  were  afterwards  assigned  to  it, 
extending  originally  into  Cappadocia,  as  far  as  the  district  of  Cataonia,but  stopping 
on  the  W.  at  Iconium,  which  was  reckoned  to  Phrygia  Major.  When  these 
boundaries  were  altered,  the  territory,  which  Lycaonia  lost  on  the  Eastern  side, 
was  made  up  to  it  by  a  large  accession  to  the  North  and  West,  so  that  it  touched 
upon  the  province  of  Ghilatia ;  its  size,  therefore,  was  probably  altered  but  little, 
how  much  soever  its  limits  may  have  been  changed.  The  whole  district  was  an 
elevated  plain,  and  well  adapted  for  the  feeding  of  sheep;  it  suffered  much  from 
the  want  of  fresh  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  springrs  being  salt  In  its  Northern 
part  was  Tatta  Pains  Kadun  Tuzla,  a  long  lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  so  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  that  any  thing  flung  into  it  is  shortly  afterwards  covered  with 
chrystals.  The  Lycaonum  CoUes  BouzogUmy  attained  no  great  elevation ;  they 
intersected  the  country  from  East  to  West,  and  are  characterized  as  a  cold  and 
barren  spur  o^  the  Taurus. 

49.  The  chief  cities  in  Lycaonia  were  Laodicea  Combusta 
lorgan  Ladiky  and  Iconium  Konia.  The  former  is  said  to 
have  received  its  epithet  from  the  soil  sparkling  with  flame, 
and  from  its  tremtdous  motion  caused  by  earthquakes ;  Iconium 
was  the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  and  was  lancied  by  the  Greeks  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  eh^y  imoffo,  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to 
a  little  statue,  which  was  here  set  up  by  Prometheus,  or 
Perseus :  it  is  rendered  very  interesting  from  the  labours  of 
St.  Paul,  as  are  also  two  cities  to  the  S.  of  it,  called  Derbe, 
and  Lystra,  or  Ilistra  IllUera^^. 

50.  Iconium  has  derived  considerable  renown  from  its  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  SeljuHan  Sultans,  who  reigned  over  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  close 
of  the  eleventh,  till  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when,  on  the 
death  of  Aladin  the  2nd,  their  kingdom  was  broken  up.  The  Southern  part  of 
Lycaonia  was  called  Antiochiana  nt)m  one  Antiochus,  made  ruler  of  tiie  district, 
concerning  whom  nothing  farther  is  known ;  its  chief  town  was  Laranda,  still 
known  as  Laranda,  or  Karaman,  the  country  of  Nestor,  the  epic  poet  and  &ther 
of  Pisander,  who  wrote  an  Iliad  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

61.  Galatia^**  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bithynia  and 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  E.  by  Pontus,  on  the  S.  bjr  Cappadocia 
and  Phrygia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  latter  province :  it  con- 
tained 14,100  square  miles.  It  owed  both  its  name  and 
origin  to  the  Gauls,  who  wandered  from  Euro{)e  b.  c.  278, 
under  their  leader  Brennus,  shortly  after  their  defeat  in 
Greece.  It  was  also  named  Grallo-Graecia,  from  its  being 
surrounded  by  Greek  colonies ;  and  Gallia  Parva,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Gallia  Propria,  which  the  Greeks  also  called 
Galatia. 

63.  These  Gauls  were  Celts,  who  from  time  immemorial  had  dwelled  in  the 
country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  who,  takhtg  advantage  of  the 
weak  government  of  Alexander's  successors,  pushed  their  territories  iisirther  East- 
ward, laid  waste  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  finally  made  a  bold  but  vain 
attack  upon  Greece  itself.  After  their  defeat  at  Delphi  many  of  them  returned 
homo,  but  others  wandered  into  ThracCi  whence  they  were  invited  into  Asia  by 

»»Actsxiv.  1— 21. 

'^^  Aut  si  Romano  eoropleri  sanguine  mavis, 

Istis  parce,  prccor :  vivant  Oalatseque,  Syrique, — Lutan,  VII.  540. 
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Xieomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  wu  then  at  war  with  hia  brother ;  after  having 
snccesBfully  assisted  him,  they  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  as  far 
as  the  R.  Halys  and  Mt.  Taurus,  laying  waste  the  whole  country,  and  reducing 
city  after  city,  till  the  surrounding  princes  were  glad  to  obtain  security  by  paying 
tribute  to  the  wandering  marauders ***.  This  system  of  rapine  and  plunder  con- 
tinued for  40  years  after  their  first  entering  Asia  Minor,  during  which  time  fre^ 
hordes  constantiy  arrired  from  Europe ;  but  they  were  now  chedsed  in  their  course 
by  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  who,  though  unable  to  subdue  them,  compelled 
them,  nevertheless,  to  settie  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  country,  within  the 
limits  of  which  they  bound  themsdves  to  remain.  They  fixed  upon  the  North 
Eastern  part  of  Phrygia  Bf  ajor,  and  the  Southern  part  of  Paphlagonia,  or  that 
country  which  was  afterwards  called  Qalatia;  its  mountainous  nature  was  suited 
to  their  habits,  and  its  fertility  was  such  as  would  easUy  maintain  theuL  Here 
they  still  nuide  themsekes  feared,  and  ofiered  their  services  for  hire  to  any  of  the 
Asiatic  princes  who  required  them,  a  circumstance  which,  at  last,  brought  on  tlielr 
complete  subjugation :  fbr  a  corps  of  them  having  assisted  king  Antiochus  against 
the  Romans,  they  so  enraged  the  latter  people  by  their  bold  opposition,  that  they 
were  attacked  in  their  own  holds  by  the  consul  Manilas,  and  compelled  to  pro- 
mise that  they  would  not  in  future  assist  or  harass  their  neighbours.  They  sub- 
sequentiy  joined  the  Romans  in  their  war  against  Mithridates,  and  were  rewarded 
for  their  services  by  Pompey,  who  gave  them  a  portion  of  Pontns  and  Armenia 
Minor.  Upon  the  death  of  Caesar,  they  sent  Amyntas  to  the  assistance  of  Bru- 
tus and  Cassias;  but  he,  finding  them  beaten,  joined  the  cause  of  Antony,  who 
repaid  his  support  by  assigning  him  portions  of  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  Pisidia, 
a  gift  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Augustas.  When  Amyntas  died,  Augus- 
tus thought  proper  to  restore  the  Pisidians  and  Lycaonians  to  their  dominions : 
but,  during  the  reigns  of  the  subsequent  emperors,  Paphlagonia  was  added  to 
Gahitia,  which  then  extended  from  the  Enxine  nearly  to  Mt  Taurus.  Constan- 
tine,  however,  reduced  it  to  its  original  limits,  and  Theodosius  I.  subdivided  it  into 
Oalatia  Prima  and  Galatia  Secunda,  or  Salutaris,  the  former  lying  to  the  North, 
the  latter  to  the  South. — ^The  Galatse  are  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  originally 
called  Gromerites,  fh>m  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet.  They  seem  to  have  preserved 
themselves  distinct  from  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, for  their  language  appeared  to  St.  Jerome,  600  years  after  their  migra- 
tion, to  be  the  same  as  that  spoken  in  his  time  at  Ausrusta  Treverorum  in  Ghiul. 
After  they  had  settied  in  Galatia,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  commu- 
nity under  an  aristocratlcal  government,  and  held  a  yearly  festival  in  a  place  sur- 
rounded by  oak-trees,  where  they  discussed  such  matters  as  related  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  various  tribes  divided  themselves  into  three  principal  divisions,  the 
Troemi,  Tectosages,  and  Tolistoboii,  or  Tolistobogi :  of  these,  the  Trocmi  dwelled  to 
the  E.  of  the  Halys,  the  Tectosages  were  cantoned  about  Ancyra,  and  the  Tolis- 
toboii round  Pessinns.  The  Trocmi  are  coi^jectured,  with  great  probability  to  have 
obtained  their  name  fh>m  Togarmah,  the  son  of  Gomer,  uid  grandson  of  Japhet : 
and  both  they,  and  the  Galatians  generally,  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel  as  the  house  of  Togarmah  and  the  bands  of  Gomer  ^*'. 

53.  In  the  North  Eastern  comer  of  Gralatia,  close  upon  the 
borders  of  Paphlagonia  and  Pontns,  was  Tavium  Ihnouruniy 
the  chief  city  of  the  Trocmi,  and  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  it  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Halys,  and  was  remarkable  for  a  brazen  colossus  of 
Jupiter,  and  a  temple  with  an  inviolable  asylum.  Ancyra 
Angcray  the  chief  town  of  the  Tectosages,  and  the  metropolis 
of  all  Galatia,  was  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  province,  and 
to  the  W.  of  the  R.  Halys.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Midas,  and  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  his  having 

i»  Callim.  Hymn  in  Del.  171.  **>  Ezek.  xzvii.  14;  xxxviiL  6. 
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there  found  an  anchor  {<&yKvpa);  but  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
its  inland  situation  with  this  tradition,  has  induced  others  to 
assert  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  anchors  which  the 
Gralatians,  when  assisting  the  kings  of  Pontus  against  the 
Egyptians,  took  from  the  ships  of  the  latter.  However  this 
may  be,  Ancyra  was  founded  in  a  very  early  age,  for  it  was  a 
city  of  considerable  consequence  during  the  rersian  dominion; 
it  was  the  most  Northern  point  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor 
which  was  visited  by  Alexander,  and  it  was  here  that  he  re- 
ceived the  Paphlagonian  ambassadors,  when  promising  him 
submission.  Augustus  greatly  beautified  and  enlarged  it,  and 
he  is  hence  not  unfrequently  called  its  founder;  the  inha- 
bitants erected  a  temple  to  nim  of  white  marble,  with  an  in- 
scription recording  the  principal  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  in 
honour  of  him,  called  their  city  Sebaste.  Ancyra  was  espe- 
cially famed  for  its  beautiful  manufactures  of  goat's  hair,  an 
advantage  which  it  retains  to  the  present  day.  St.  Paul  is 
said  to  have  here  preached  to  the  Galatians.  It  was  near 
Angora  that  the  fatal  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Bajazet  was 
vanquished  and  taken  prisoner  by  Timur.  To  the  W.  of 
Ancyra,  and  on  the  left  oank  of  the  Sangarius,  was  Pessinus, 
the  capital  of  the  Tolistoboii,  and  famous  for  a  very  ancient 
temple  dedicated  to  Cybele,  in  which  was  a  wooden  image  of 
the  goddess,  said  to  have  dropped  from  heaven,  and  which  was 
carried  to  Rome  during  the  second  Punic  war. 

54.  PesBinuB  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Dindymus  M.,  whence  Cybele,  who 
was  called  Angidistis  by  the  natives,  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  epithet  Din- 
dymene''^ ;  her  favourite  Atys  was  buried  here.  Lower  down  the  Sangarius,  and 
on  the  opposite  bank,  stood  Gordium  SarilaTf  fiunous  for  the  knot  of  the  Phrygian 
khig,  Qordius;  this  knot,  which  tied  the  yoke  of  his  chariot  to  the  draught^tree, 
was  &stened  so  cleverly  that  its  ends  could  not  be  perceived.  It  was  hence 
reported,  that  the  empire  of  Asia  was  promised  by  the  oracle  to  him  that  could 
untie  the  Gordian  knot;  an  assertion,  of  which  Alexander  availed  himself  to  keep 
up  his  character  of  a  conqueror,  by  cutting  it  to  pieces  with  his  sword,  llie  city 
subsequently  sunk  into  insignJjQcance,  but  after  the  defeat  of  the  Galatians  by 
the  consul  Manllus  on  the  neighbouring  mountain  Olympus  X/a(2a^/it  was  beauti- 
fied and  improved  by  a  Galatian  prince,  who  then  caJled  it  JuliopoHs.  To  the  S. 
of  Pessinus  was  Gcrma  Yerma,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  by  the  Bomans;  and 
W.  of  it,  on  the  R.  Zombus  Alaur,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Sangarius,  stood 
Amorium.  Between  Ancyra  and  liie  Halys  was  the  citadel  Corbeus,  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Galatian  prince  Deiotarus,  who  there  put  to  death  his  son-in-law  and 
his  own  daughter,  and  who,  upon  being  accused  by  his  grandson  of  attempts  upon 
Cesar's  life,  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero  in  the  Roman  Senate. 

56.  Cappadocia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  R.  Cap- 
padox,  and  by  the  range  of  mountains  called  Paryadres  and 
Scydisses ;  on  the  £.  by  the  Euphrates ;  and  on  the  S.  by 
M>.  Taurus.     It  touched  to  the  N.  on  Galatia  and  Pontus ; 

>"7  Agite,  itc  ad  alta,  Gallse,  Cybeles  nemora  simul, 

Simul  ite,  DindymeniB  dominsB  vaga  pecora.      CkiMULUll,  13. 
8ee  p.  464,  sect.  19,  niprcu 
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to  the  E.  on  Armenia ;  to  the  S.  on  Cilicia ;  and  to  the  W. 
on  Phrygia :  it  was  the  largest  province  in  the  whole  penin- 
sula, and  contained  30,700  square  miles. 

66.  The  name  of  Cappadocia  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  little  R. 
Cappadox  Konakf  which  Is  a  tributary  of  the  Halys.  It  was  first  applied  in  history 
to  the  whole  country  between  the  Euidne  and  Mt.  Taurus,  from  tlic  Euphrates  to 
the  Halys ;  and  the  limits  above  g^iven  refer  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
snmamed  Magna,  or  Propria,  in  opposition  to  the  Cappadocia  Pontica,  which  had 
been  dismembered  from  it,  and  was  afterwords  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
The  first  mention  which  is  made  of  Cappadocia  is  as  a  Satrapy  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians ;  but  after  the  fall  of  tluit  mighty  empire,  it  became  subject  for  a 
time  to  the  Macedonians,  until  a  native  prince  sprung  up,  who,  with  some  difficulty, 
succeeded  ii^  establishing  his  kingdom  during  the  contentions  amongst  Alexan- 
der's successors.  This  dynasty  was  supported  by  the  Romans,  until  the  ambition 
of  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus,  led  him  to  murder  the  heir  to  the  Cap- 
padocian  throne,  and  subsequently  to  seize  upon  the  kingdom  itself.  After  a 
difiicul(  war,  the  Romans  under  Pompey  defeated  Mlthridatts,  and  offered  the 
inhabitants  their  independence;  this,  however,  they  refused,  preferring  to  be 
governed  by  a  king.  Archelans,  their  last  monarch,  was  treacherously  murdered 
at  Rome  by  the  hand  of  Tiberius,  after  which  Cappadocia  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul,  whose  power  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Pontus.  Under  the  emperor  Yalens,  Cappadocia  was  divided  into  Prima  and  Se- 
cunda,  the  former  lying  to  the  North ;  to  these  Justinian  added  a  third,  called 

Tertia,  which  was  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  other  two,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia. 

The  Eastern  part  of  Cappadocia,  being  inhabited  by  Armenians,  was  called  Arme- 
nia Minor,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  princes  till  the  time  of  Mithridates  the 
Great,  who  seized  upon  it  as  wdl  as  upon  many  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor : 
after  his  death  it  passed  into  several  hands,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  given  first  to  the  Galatians,  then  to  the  king  of  Pontus,  afterwards  to 
the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  finally,  under  the  emperor  Tiberius,  added  to  tiic 
Roman  monarchy.  It  was  not  tiU  the  time  of  Tnyan  that  it  constituted  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Cappadocia. — ^The  district  of  Cataonia  induded  the  Soutliem 
part  of  Cappadocia,  from  the  borders  of  Armenia  Minor  to  Lycaonia;  its  inhabit- 
ants belonged  to  the  Cillcian,  rather  than  the  Cappadocian,  race,  although  they 
are  said  to  have  differed  neither  in  language  nor  manners  from  the  latter.  They 
were  at  first  independent  of  Cappadocia,  but  afterwards  joined  that  power. — ^The 
inhabitants  of  Cappadocia  and  Western  Pontus  were  Syrians,  who,  from  their 
complexions  befaig  paler  than  those  of  their  Southern  brethren,  were  called  by  the 
Persians  and  Greeks  Lbitco  Syri.  The  Cappadocians  ^^  are  characterized  as  a 
hardy  and  ferocious  people,  exceedingly  mean  and  faithless,  and  addicted  to  every 
vice :  they  formed  one  of  the  three  bad  Kappas,  the  Cretans  and  Cilicians  being 
the  other  two.  This  pointed  distinction  was  afterwards  used  to  mark  the  infamous 
conduct  of  the  three  Comelil,  Sylla,  Cinna,  and  Lentulus.  Many  of  the  Roman 
slaves  were  of  Cappadocian  origin  '^,  and  hence  the  word  Syrus  is  frequently  used 
to  denote  a  slave.  The  horses  of  the  country  were  so  highly  esteemed,  tliat  the 
inhabitants,  for  want  of  money,  paid  their  tribute  to  Persia  with  them ;  it  was 
also  in  other  respects  exceedingly  productive. 

67.  In  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Cappadocia,  towards  the 
source  of  the  Halys,  was  the  ci^  of  Cabira,  containing  a 
famous  temple,  dedicated  to  the  Moon;  it  was  fortified  and 
considerably  increased  by  Mithridates,  who  made  it  his  resi- 
dence, till  he  was  defeated  near  it  in  a  great  battle  by 


■  Venere  feroces 


Cappadocei,  duri  populus  nunc  cnltor  Amani,— — 

Zuean.  III.  244. 

'"*  MancipilB  locuples  eget  loris  Cappadocttm  rex : 

JETcw.  Bpiit.  I.  vi.  30. 
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LucuUus.    When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  he  called 

it  Diopohs,  a  name  which  was  again  changed  by  Fythodoris, 

the  queen  dowager  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  for  that  of 

Sebaste  Sivas,  in  honour  of  her  protector,  Augustus :  it  is 

frequently  reckoned  to  Pontus.     Mazaca,  the  metropolis  of 

Cappadocia,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  its  kings,  was  nearly 

in  the  centre  of  the  province ;  it  was  situated  a  few  miles  to 

the  S.  of  the  Halys,  at  the  foot  of  Argeeus  M.,  and  near  the 

source  of  the  R.  Melas  Karasou.    It  was  also  known  by  the 

title  of  Eusebia,  but  was  called  Csesarea,  with  the  epithet  ad 

Argaeum,  by  Tiberius,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  a  name  which 

it  has  preserved  to  the  present  day  in  that  of  Kasaria :  it  was 

situated  in  a  particular  district  called  CiUcia,  and  was  the 

metropohs  of  Cappadocia  Prima. 

58.  To  the  W.  of  M^  AresBus  stood  the  little  town  Cybistra  Karahiattr.  Hard 
by  was  the  strong  castle  Nora,  or  Neroassus,  NouTy  whither  Eumenes,  one  of 
Alexander's  best  officers,  fled,  when  defeated  by  his  rival  Antigonus,  who,  having 
here  besieged  him  for  upwards  of  a  year,  at  length  gained  possession  of  the  place 
by  treachery,  and  put  Eumenes  to  death.  Mocisus  Ak  Shehr  was  in  the  North 
Western  part  of  Cappadocia,  and  obtained  all  its  consequence  ih>m  Justinian,  who 
made  it  the  metropolis  of  his  new  province,  and  named  it  Justinianopolis  after liim- 
self  The  city  Garsaura,  called  afterwards  Archelais  Ak  Sercd,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  Homan  colony  by  Claudius  Caesar;  it  stood  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Halys,  in  a  district,  which  from  it 
was  called  Oarsauritls.  A  little  above  It  stood  Nazlanzus,  the  blrthrplace  of  Gre- 
gory, one  of  the  early  fieithers  of  the  Church,  who  died  A.  d.  389  :  still  higher  up 
were,  Cadyna,  the  residence  of  Sisinus,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Cappadocia; 
and  Castabala  Niffdeh,  famous  for  the  temple  of  Diana  Perasia,  so  called  because 
brought  over  the  sea;  the  votaresses  of  this  goddess  are  said  to  have  walked  over 
burning  coals  unhurt.  To  the  S.  of  these,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  hiy 
Tyana  ^^  KilUs  Hittar,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Xenophon's  Dana,  through 
which  Cyrus  passed  on  his  way  to  Syria ;  its  original  appellation  is  said  to  have 
been  Thoana,  which  it  obtamed  from  Thoas,  king  of  the  Tauri,  who  followed  Orestes 
and  Pylades  hither,  in  order  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  them  :  it  gave  name  to  tiie 
district  Tyanitis,  and  was  constituted  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Secunda  by 
the  emperor  Valens.  It  was  also  called  Eusebia  ad  Taurum,  and  was  remarkable 
as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  impostor  Apollonius,  a  Pythagorean,  who,  a.  d.  90, 
aspired  to  the  name  of  the  Reformer  of  mankind ;  and  so  duped  the  people  by  his 
affected  singularity,  as  well  as  by  those  arts  which  captivate  and  astonish  the 
vulgar,  that  after  his  death  he  received  divine  honours:  his  life  and  actions  were 
written  by  his  friend  Damis,  and  subsequently  by  Philostratus.  To  the  S.  of  T^ana, 
and  close  to  the  source  of  the  Cydnus,  hiy  the  Pylae  Cilicias,  or  Pass  in  M'.  Taurus, 
through  which  the  armies  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  of  Alexander,  entered  Cilicia : 
near  these  defiles,  through  which  also  the  Crusaders  penetrated  into  Syria,  was 
Podandos  Podando.  At  the  source  of  the  R.  Barns,  now  known  as  the  Syhoon, 
stood  Comana  Bottan,  sumamed  Cappadociffi,and  sometimes  Chryse,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Comana  of  Pontus ;  It  was  famed,  like  the  latter,  for  its  celebrated  temple 
of  Bellona,  or  Diana  Taurica,  the  service  of  which  was  performed  by  6,000  mhii»- 
ters,  governed  by  a  chief  priest,  who  acknowledged  no  superior  but  the  king  of  the 
country :  it  was  plundered  by  Antony.  Both  the  temples  are  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Orestes,  when  he  and  Iphigenia  fled  into  Asia  Minor  with  the  statue  of 
Diana.    The  same  legend  states  that  he  was  taken  ill  in  Pontus,  and  was  informed 


-  Ostendit  adhuc  Tyaneius  illic 


Jncola  de  gemino  vlcinos  corpore  truncos.        Ovid,  Met,  VIII.  710. 
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by  the  oracle,  that  he  should  not  recoyer  nntil  he  had  shorn  off  his  hair,  and  erected 
a  temple  to  Diana,  precisely  similar  in  form  and  situation  to  that  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese :  i  t  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  founded  the  temple  in  Pontos  (which 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  losbig  his  hair  was  called  Koitava),  his  sickness  did 
not  leave  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  erect  another  in  Cappadochi,  where  the  neigh- 
bouring Taurus  and  the  R.  Sams  seemed  to  identify  the  situation  pomted  out  by 
the  oracle. 

fiO.  Under  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  Armenia  Minor  was  subdivided  into 
Prima  and  Secunda,  the  former  being  the  more  Northern.  Its  principal  city  was 
Melitene,  or  Mellta,  Mcdatia,  situated  In  a  district  of  the  same  name,  so  called, 
probably,  from  the  R.  Melas  Koremozy  or  KarcaaUy  which  runs  through  it :  this 
river  rises  on  the  Northern  side  of  Mt  Argseus,  and  flows  Eastward  into  the 
Euphrates.  The  city  of  Melitene  was  of  very  old  foundation,  but  it  derived  its 
chief  importance  from  the  Romans,  who  here  stationed  the  Legio  XII  Fulminatrix; 
the  surrounding  country  was  remarkably  fertile  and  salubrious,  and  famed  for  an 
excellent  wine,  caUed  Monarltes,  which  was  reckoned  equal  to  any  Greek  wine. 
To  the  Bastward  of  Melitene,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  the  Roman  colony  Ciaca; 
l^gher  up  the  river  stood  Zimara,  and  Sinerva  Snarvier,  where  Mithridates  kept 
his  treasures,  and  the  place  in  which  he  took  shelter  when  beaten  by  the  Romans. 
Satala  Arzingan,  or  Shaygrttn,  was  a  fortress  of  considerable  importance,  in  the 
North  Eastern  extremity  of  the  province,  commandhig  the  passage  into  Pontus ; 
it  was  the  chief  of  those  76  castles,  with  which  Mithridates  covered  the  range  of 
Paryadres  and  Scydisses.  Between  Satala  and  Sebastia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Pon- 
tus, stood  Nicopolis,  built  by  Pompey  on  the  spot  where  he  first  conquered  Mith- 
ridates, who  was  then  forced  to  retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  into  Armenia :  it  was 
near  a  city  called  Tephrice,  the  name  of  which  may  be  still  traced  in  Deoriki. 

60.  Cabia.  Returning  to  the  South  Western  comer  of  the 
peninsula^  we  find  the  province  of  Caria.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  R.  Mseander,  on  the  W.  by  the  ^gaean  Sea, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  it  touched  to  the  N. 
on  Lydia^  to  the  E.  on  Phrygia  and  Lycia.    It  contained  5,700 

auare  miles,  being  the  second  smallest  province  in  Asia 
inor. 

61.  The  whole  of  the  cities  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  MsBander  were  formerly 
reckoned  to  Caria,  until  the  Romans  conquered  Antiochus  of  Syria,  and  gave  this 
province  to  thehr  allies  the  Rhodians :  the  Mieander  itself  was  then  made  the 
Northern  frontier.  The  Garians  reckoned  themselves  Aborigines,  and  called  the 
Mysians,  Lydians,  and  MsBonians,  their  brothers,  flrom  their  language  and  customs 
being  the  same.  Some  of  the  profane  writers,  however,  state  them  to  have  been 
Thracians,  the  time  of  whose  migration  from  Europe  was  in  a  very  remote  age  ; 
they  likewise  add,  that  these  Thracians  were  i^terwards  joined  by  the  Leleges, 
who  came  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  who  were  probably  of  the  same  race 
with  themselves,  since  the  two  nations  mixed  so  completely  that  the  distinctiou 
between  them  became  gradually  lost,  and  the  Greeks  asserted,  generally,  that  the 
Garians  were  formerly  called  Leleges.  About  the  same  time  also,  the  Gauconi  i  are 
said  to  have  wandered  from  Grete,  and  settled  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  province, 
where  they  were  subsequently  Johied  by  a  Phoenician  colony  ^*' .  The  Dorians,  too, 
shortly  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  are  said  to  have  sent  out  a  colony  from  Greece 
into  the  South  Western  part  of  Caria,  and  its  neighbouring  islands,  where  they 


»i  Herod.  1. 171. 191.— Strab.  XII.  p.  672,  et  teq. 
Homer,  however,  careAilly  distinguishes  the  three  nations : 

Upbc  fUv  &\6t  KapfCt  Jcat  llaiovf c  dyKvXoroKoiy 
Ka»  AiKiyttf  Kai  'KavKiavtc,  iHoi  rt  lU\a<ryoi*         IL  K.  428* 
II4 
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establjbbed  a  defensive  league.  Their  territory  here  was  called  DOEis**",  and 
sometimes  Hexapolis,  from  its  nx  principal  citter,  Halicamassns,  Cnidus,  Cos, 
Lindiis,  lalysos,  and  CamimSy  the  iliree  Jast  being  in  the  island  of  Bhodes :  it  was 
afterwards  called  Pentapolis,  owing  to  HaHcamassus  having  been  excluded  from 
^e  league.  From  their  constant  intermarriages  with  the  natives,  it  was  not  many 
ages  before  all  distinction  was  lost  between  the  Dorians  and  Carians  ***.— The 
name  of  Caria  is  said  to  have  |>een  derived  fhnn  Car,  one  of  its  kings,  who  first 
practised  augury :  it  was  a  fruitful  countr}',  and  abounded  especially  in  figs,  which 
were  hence  called  Caricie***.  The  inhabitants  were  despised  by  the  Greeks  for 
thdr  barbarous  manners  ** ;  they  let  themselves  as  auxiliaries  to  any  nation  that 
would  pay  them***,  and  had  otherwise  so  low  a  character,  that  the  nameof  Carian 
was  synonymous  with  that  of  slave :  "  in  Care  periculum,"  was  a  proverbial  saying 
concerning  a  thing  of  no  great  value  when  exposed  to  any  danger  1*^. 

62.  There  were  two  great  cities  belonging  to  the  Ionian 
league  in  the  North  of  Caria,  viz.  Myus  and  Miletus.  Myus 
SarukomeTj  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mseander,  was  the 
smallest  among  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia ;  it  was  firequently 
overwhelmed  oy  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  suffered  at  last 
such  inroads  from  it,  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  sacred 
vessels  and  rehcs  of  the  city,  they  were  removed  to  Miletus ; 
upon  this  occasion  also  its  vote  in  the  Panionic  assembly 
was  transferred  to  the  latter  city :  Myus  was  given  to  The- 
mistocles  by  Artaxerxes  to  supply  his  table  with  meat 
Miletus  Patatia  was  to  the  S.  W .  of  Myus,  also  on  the  sea- 
shore, but  the  face  of  the  country  has  been  here  so  much 
changed  bv  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Meander,  that  they  are 
now  both  loxmA  considerably  inland ;  the  Sinus  Latmicus,  so 
called  from  M^  Latmos,  which  towered  above  it,  has  dis- 
appeared, and  left  no  trace  of  its  existence  but  a  small  inland 
lake.     Miletus  was  the  metropolis  of  Ionia  ^",  and  one  of  the 


>"  Tecum  sub  altA  (sic  Jovi  gratum)  dome, 
Beate  Mtecenas,  bibam, 
Sonante  mistum  tibiis  carmen  lyr&, 
Hftc  Dorium,  Ulis  Barbarum?  l£ar,  JSpod.  IX.  d 

^^  Concerning  the  Dorians  and  their  connection  with  the  other  tribes  on  the 
Western  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  see  p.  346,  sect.  3,  3  j  p.  320,  sect  17,  suyra. 
^^  Quid  Yult  palma  sibi,  rugosaque  carica,  dixi, 

Et  data  sub  niveo  Candida  mella  fiivo  ?       OiHtL  Fdst.  I.  1 85. 

"*  'SdarriQ  ai  Kapwv  tjyiiiraro  PapPapo^uvwvyHom,  IL  B.  867. 
^^  Hence  Theocritus, 

— ^— — — — ^  ^iXowToXifiotc  Tt  Kdptvffi, — 

''^  '     '  ■  riw  Si  fiiv  Iv  Kaphc  alay. 

Horn,  IL  1. 378.    (See  Heyne*s  note  on  the  passage.) 

Apdvut  rdS*.  iv  Tip  Kapi  Kivivvivvofiiv.     JBurip,  Cydop,  647 

'^*  XloTvmy  wovXviiiXa^ptf  iroXvirroXi,  xalpi,  Xitwvii, 
MiX^ry  Itridijpf  trk  ydp  iroii}<raro  VijXiif^ 
*Hytfi6vtiv,  hri  ri|v<nV  dvrfytro  KiKpoiritihiv. 

CaXlinu  Hymn,  in  Vian.  226, 
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most  considerable  cities  in  Asia  Minor ;  it  was  rciported  to 
have  been  founded  in  a  very  early  age  by  a  Cretan  colony 
under  Miletus.  The  inhabitarits  were  waruke  and  powerful, 
and  defended  themselves  bravely  against  the  kinp  of  Lydia ; 
they  applied  themselves  early  to  navigation,  and  are  said  to 
have  founded  no  fewer  than  380  colonies  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Miletus  was  famed  for  its  excellent  wool'^. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  contempo- 
rary wise  men  of  Greece,  and  of  his  scholar  Anaximander  ; 
of  Fittacus,  another  of  the  sages ;  of  Anaximenes,  the  mathe- 
matician ;  Hecataeus,  the  historian ;  and  Timotheus  the  musi- 
cian. To  the  E.  of  Miletus  rises  Mt.  Latmus,  celebrated  as 
the  dwelling-place  of  Endymion,  of  whom  Diana  (or  the  Moon) 
was  so  enamoured  that  she  came  down  from  heaven  every 
night  to  enjoy  his  company ;  a  fable  which  probably  arose 
from  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  his  passing  the  ni^ht 
on  Latmus  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies*^. 

63.  To  the  S.  of  Miletas,  at  leronda,  was  a  highly  venerated  temple  of  Apollo 
Didymeiu,  built  by  firanchus  of  MUetns,  npon  whom  Apollo  was  said  to  have 
bestowed  the  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  whose  saccessors,  tiie  Branchidoe,  were  its 
hereditary  priests ;  it  possessed  a  famoas  oracle,  inferior  only  to  Delphi.  The  tem- 
ple was  plundered  and  burned  by  Xerxes,  who  carried  away  the  Branchidse  captive 
to  Sogdiana,  but  the  Milesians  rebuilt  it  with  Increased  grandeur.  Lower  down 
the  coast  of  Caria  stood  lassus  Atyn  Kale,  a  wealthy  city,  founded  by  the  Argivcs ; 
it  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  lassius  G.  qf  Atyn  Kale,  called  also  Bargyliacns,  from 
the  town  of  Bargylla,  which  stood  upon  it.  Farther  S.  was  Myndus  GtanUMu, 
a  Doric  city  founded  by  a  colony  from  Troezeue,  which  was  besieged  in  vain  by 
Alexander:  it  has  given  name  to  the  modem  Turkiih  province  otMuntesha, 

64.  Halicamassus  Boodroomj  opposite  the  I.  of  Cos,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Troezene ;  it  was  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  city  in  Caria,  and  the  metropolis  of  Doris,  until  dis- 
united from  the  league  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  which  took 
place  at  one  of  their  solemn  festivals.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  Carian  kings,  to  one  of  whom,  Mausolus,  his  queen 
Artemisia  raised  such  a  magnificent  sepulchre,  that  it  was 
considered  one  of  the  Seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  from  it 
all  splendid  tombs  were  afterwards  called  Mausolea"^     Its 


-  quamvis  Milesia  magno 


VeUera  mutentur,  Tyrios  incocta  rubores.     Virg.  Georg,  III,  300. 

earn  circum  MilesIa  vellera  NymphsB 

Carpebant,  hyali  saturo  fucata  colore:  —  Id,  IV. dd4< 

iM  Latmius  Endymion  non  est  tibi,  Luna,  rubori ;  — ^ 

Ovid.  de.  At.  Am.  III.  83. 
in  Lank  Latmius  heros,  —    Id,  Tritt.  II.  299. 


OvK  dp*  lyuf  fiovpii  uird  Adrpnov  dvrpov  dXvtTKta, 
Oiid'  olri  KoKif  tfipicaio/iat  *EvSvuibivf         Apoll.  Argon,  A.  57. 
Mn.  V.  9.— Mela.  1. 17.— Cic.  Tusc.  I.  3S. 

*^*  "iivdftd  rt  Mav^iuXoco  TrtXwptpv  * -— ** ■■ — 

Antip.  Sid,  Anthdlog,  t.  5i. 
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citadel  was  so  exceedingly  strong,  that  Alexander  besieged  it 
for  a  considerable  time  in  vain,  and  owing  to  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  Memnoni  the  general  of  Darius,  defended  it,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  before  it.  Halicamassus  was  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history :  of  Dionvsius  Hali- 
camassensis;  of  the  philosopher  HeracUtus;  and  of  many 
other  great  and  good  men.  It  stood  on  the  Northern  shore  of 
Ceramicus  Sinus  6r.  of  Cos,  so  called  from  the  old  but  incon- 
siderable city  Ceramus  Keramo.  On  tlie  Southern  point  of 
the  gulf,  named  Triopium  Pr.  C.  Krio,  was  the  Dorian  city 
Cnidus,  called  formerly  Triopium,  after  its  founder  Triopus  ; 
it  was  celebrated  for  the  games,  T^hich  were  there  held  in 
honour  of  the  Triopian  Apollo,  and  for  the  worship  of  the 
Cnidian  Venus  ^'^,  whose  temple  was  rendered  famous  by 
a  marble  statue  of  the  goddess.  This  beautiful  image  was  the 
masterpiece  of  Praxiteles,  and  of  such  exquisite  workmanship 
that  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  visited  it  with 
admiration,  and  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  offered  to  pay 
all  the  debts  of  the  city,  if  the  Cnidians  would  give  him  this 
elegant  figure.  Cnidus  was  the  birth-place  of  the  famous 
mathematician  Eudoxus ;  the  philosopher  Agatharcides ;  the 
historian  Theopompus;  and  the  pnysician  Ctesias,  who 
accompanied  the  10,000  Greeks  to  Cunaxa,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes. 

65.  Thegulf  which  lay  between  Cnidus  and  the  promontory  Cynossema,  or  Onu 
Gnathos,  C.  Volno  was  called  Doridis,  or  Thymnias  Sinus  G.  qfSytnu  The  coasts 
between  this  galf  and  the  borders  of  Lycia  bielonged  to  the  Rhodians,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  Penea  from  the  word  wipav,  owing  to  their  lying  beyond  their  island. 
Its  two  chief  cities  were  Physcus  Marmara^  containing  a  celebrated  grove  of  Latona, 
and  Caunus  near  Karagateh)  the  latter  was  a  powerful  and  very  ancient  city,  but  so 
unhealthy  during  some  parts  of  the  year,  that  its  inhabitants  had  the  appearance  of 
dead  bodies.  To  the  N.  of  Caunus,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  Strato- 
nicea  Ethihitiar,  built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  who  called  it  after  his  wife  Stratonice ;  it 
was  considerably  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Hadrian.  To  the  W.  of  this  lay  Mylasa 
Melaso,  founded  by  the  Greeks,  reckoned  the  most  beautiful  and  importantcity  in  the 
interior  of  Caria;  and  near  it  was  Pedasus  /'a»Mtn,formerly  a  capital  of  the  Leleges. 
In  the  Northern  part  of  the  province  was  Alabanda  Arabhmar,  so  called  from  its 
founder  Alabandus,  who  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god ;  it  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivulet  Marsyas  TiAina,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  and  was  remark- 
able for  the  wealth  and  yoluptuousness  of  its  inhabitants  '^'.  Farther  Eastv^ard,  and 


Aere  nee  vacuo  pendentia  Mausolea 
Laudibus  immodicis  Cares  in  astra  fennt 

Mart,  lib,  Specta4i,  ep,  I.  5. 
"*  Nunc,  O  caeruleo  creata  ponto, 

Qute  sanctum  Idalium,  Uriosque  apertos, 

Quoeque  Ancona,  Cnidumque  arundinosam, 

Colis, Catull  XXXVI.  13. 

O  Venus,  reghia  Cnidi  Paphique,  —  Ilor  Cami,  I.  xxs.  1 . 

**^  Hie  Andro,  ille  Samo,  hie  Trallibus  aut  Alabandis, — 

Juv.  Sat.  111,70. 
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on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  to  which  H  ia  sometimee  reckoned,  stood  the  important 
city  Aphrodisias  Oheira,  sacred  to  Venus ;  in  the  later  ages  it  was  considered  the 
metropolis  of  Csfria. 

66.  Lycia^**  touched  to  the  E.  upon  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia, 

to  the  N.  upon  Phyrgia,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Caria ;  it  was 

washed  on  me  S.  by  the  sea*    It  was  the  smallest  amongst  the 

provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  contained  only  3,200  square  miles. 

67.  Lvcia  is  first  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Mllyas,  and  Its  inhabitants  the 
Solymi  ^**  were  accounted  aboriginal.  But  when  Sarpedon  was  driyen  from  Crete, 
by  his  brothel  Minos,  he  and  his  party  are  stated^to  have  fled  hither,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  coast  of  Lycia,  to  have  compelled  the  Solymi  to  retire  inland.  These 
Cretans  were  called  Termil®,  a  name  which  they  preserved  amongst  the  CarUtns 
and  ndghbonring  nations  for  many  ages ;  they  tiiemselves  changed  it  for  that  of 
Lycii,  which  they  derived  from  Lyons,  Uie  son  of  the  Athenian  king,  Pandion,  who 
took  refoge  amongst  them  with  some  of  hia  £>llowers.  The  Phcenicians  formed 
settlements  at  a  very  early  period  on  the  coasts  of  the  province.  After  the  Cretan 
invasion,  the  name  of  Milyas  was  confined  to  the  monntain-dlstrict  on  the  borders 
of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Phrygia,  and  Caria,  and  it  is  here  that  the  dwelliags  of  the 
Solymi  must  be  sought  until  their  name  disappears  from  history :  their  territory 
was  invaded  on  the  Eastern  side  by  the  Pisidee,  who  there  created  their  principality 
of  Cabalia.  The  Lycians  were  admirable  archers,  and  are  much  commended  for 
their  sobriety  and  love  of  justice ;  their  country  .was  very  mountainous,  but  tolerably 
fertfle,  and  fiunous  for  its  cedars,  which  almost  equalled  those  of  Lebanon. 

68.  In  the  Western  part  of  the  province  was  the  sea-port 

town  of  Telmissus   Macrt/,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 

famed  for  their  skill  in  augury,  and  the  interpretation  of  dreams; 

it  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Telmissicus  (?.  of  Macry,  called 

also  Glaucus,  from  the  rivulet  Glaucus,  which  runs  into  it, 

and  was  said  to  have  derived  this  appellation  from  Glaucus,  the 

father  of  Bellerophon.    Farther  Southward  was  the  woody 

mountain  Cragus,  one  of  the  extremities  of  Taurus,  sacred  to 

Diana  ^^,  and  opposite  to  it  was  Anti-Cragus.     Between  these 

two  mountains  was  the  glen  Chimaera    ,  which  derived  its 

name  from  the  monster  said  to  have  been  subdued  there  by 

"*  npdc  Bvftppris  S*  tKaxov  Avkioi,  Mvffoi  r*  ayiptaxoi,  — 

Horn.  11.  K.  430. 
T«  d*  i^^^PfiTtiv  AvRiW  fikya  f^voc  ayovrt.  Id,  M.  330. 

Quails,  ubi  hybemam  Lyciam  Xanthique  fluenta 

Deserit,  ac  Delum  matemam  invisit  Apollo, — Virg,  Mtu  IV.  143. 

*^  Aeitripov  av  SoXv/ioctfc  fiaxh^ato  KvSaXifioiffiv  * 

Kapricrrj|y  Si^  Tr\v  ye  fidxfiv  ^dro  SvfAtvai  dvdpijv, 

HanuIlZ.  184. 
*^'  Vos  Iffitam  fluviis,  et  nemorum  eomft, 

Qutecnnque  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido, 

irigiis  aat  firymanthi 

Sylvis,  aut  vbidis  CragL  Hor,  Cktrm.  I.  xxL  8. 

1^  UpCrrov  ftkv  pa  XlfMipav  dftaiuoKkriiv  IxkXtvfft 
Ut^vs/igv'  4  S*  dp'  tijv  diiov  yivoCf  oifB*  dv^pwiruVf 
IlpSfy^t  \itav,  ovtBiv  dk  SpUKutv,  ni<r<rti  Sk  xi-ficiipa, 
Auvbv  dtrowtiovva  TrupbQ  fikvog  al^Ofiivoto. 

Horn,  n,  Z.  179. 
Vlx  illigatum  te  triformi 

I  ezpediet  Chlmair&.  Hot.  Conn.  I.  xxvii.  23. 
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Bellerophon;  this  tradition  is  thought  to  have  referred  to 
a  volcano  ^^^  which  that  hero  cultivated,  or  as  Plutarch  says, 
to  some  pirates  who  infested  this  coast  and  adorned  their  ship 
with  the  images  of  those  beasts,  like  which  the  Chimeera  was 
represented.  M*.  Cragus  terminated  on  the  shore  in  eightcapes, 
known  as  the  Cragi  Vertices  Octo,  which,  however,  are  dis- 
tinguished in  modem  geography  as  The  Seven  Capes,  Lower 
down  was  the  little  river  Xanthus"®  Etchen-chay,  on  the 
banks  of  which  stood  Xanthus  Senes,  at  one  time  the  capital 
of  Lycia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  .town  were  remarkable  for 
their  love  of  Uberty,  which  led  them  to  destroy  themselves 
rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  either  of  the  Persians  or 
Romans :  after  having  bravely  resisted  the  attack  made  on 
them  by  the  latter  under  Brutus,  they  set  fire  to  their  houses, 
and  nished  into  the  flames  with  such  obstinacy,  that  Brutus, 
though  he  wished  to  save  them,  and  offered  rewards  to  his 
troops  for  all  that  they  brought  alive  to  him,  was  only  able  to 
take  150  of  them  prisoners.  A  Uttle  to  the  £.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Xanthus  stood  Patara  Patdra,  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  province,  famous  for  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo, 
hence  sumamed  Patareus;  the  god  was  said  to  reside,  and 
give  responses  here  during  the  six  winter  months,  the  other 
six  being  spent  by  him  at  Delphi  ^*®. 

69.  Farther  Bastward  lay  AntipheUus  AndiphUOf  Phdlas,  and  Andriace  An* 
draki,  and  beyond  them  the  more  considerable  cities  of  Myra  Myroy  and  Umyra'*^ 
Pkineka :  Myra  was  the  port  whence  St.  Panl  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  to  Rome*^', 
and  was  made  the  metropolis  of  the  province  under  Theodosius  the  Second.  Sa- 
crum Pr.  C.  KTielidomOf  where  Mt.  Taurus  takes  its  rise,  was  the  South  Eastern 
extremity  of  Lycia.  Above  it  were  the  towns  of  Olympus  Deliktash,  and  Phaselis*^ 


**" —  flammisque  armata  Chimera. 

Virg,  JEn.  VI.  288* 
Kal  Xifiaipav  irvp  wvioiffav, 

Kal  SoXw/iovc  lirtipPtv.  PindL  Oly^mp,  XIII.  128. 

Hie  common  explanation  of  the  CUmsBra  Is  that,  which  is  taken  from  the  line  of 
Homer  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  by  which  the  mountain  was  understood  to  be 
infested  by  three  kinds  of  animius,lions,8erpeUts,and  goats,in  its  tiiree  different  parts^ 
"•  *AXX'  (irt  Srj  AvKirfv  Uf,  Sidv^ov  re  pkovra, 

Upo^povkwc  fiiv  rUv  dva^  Avkihiq  iifpiiti^,         Horn,  II,  Z.  173. 
Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines^  —      Hor,  Carm,  lY.  vi.  26« 

150 qiii  Lyciffi  tenet 

Dnmeta,  natalemque  silvam, 

Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo.  Hor.  Carm,  III.  iv.  64i 

See  also  Notes  100  and  144,  ftfpro. 
'^1  Jam  Cragon,  et  Limyrcn,  Xadthique  ireliquerat  undas. 

Ovuf.AfeMX.64d. 
^"  Acts,  xxvii.  6. 

iM Pamphylia  puppl 

Occurrit  tellus ;  nee  sc  committerc  muris 

Ausus  adhnc  tdlis,  te  primum,  parva  Phaselis^ 

Magnus  adit.  Lucan.  VIII.  ^1. 
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Tekrova,  both  destroyed  by  ServiliuB  Isauricus  for  their  piracy :  tlie  latter,  from 
standing  on  the  liordera  of  Pamphylia,  is  not  unfreqncntly  reckoned  to  it ;  its  in- 
habitants were  censured  for  their  impiety  in  contemptuously  offering  ozdy  their 
smallest  fishes  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  whence  arose  the  proverb,  '^  Piiaselitarum 
Sacrificlnm."    Above  Phaselis  rises  the  lofty  Solyma  M.  i^^,  now  TaJUalu. 

70.  Pamphylia"^  and  Pisidia  "*  were  two  districts  sepa- 
rated by  the  range  of  Mt.  Taurus,  the  former  lying  along  the 
sea-shore,  the  latter  in,  and  beyond,  this  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains. They  formed  but  one  province,  the  limits  of  which 
were  exceedingly  irregular ;  it  touched  to  the  E.  on  Cilicia 
and  Phrygia,  to  the  N.  and  W.  on  the  latter  province  and 
Lycia,  and  to  the  S.  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  it  included 
8,800  square  miles. 

71 .  Pamphylia  originally  comprehended  a  very  small  tract  of  country  on  the  sea- 
shore, but  it  was  erected  into  a  province  during  the  dominion  of  the  Syrian  Icings,  and 
was  subsequently  made  to  include  the  adjacent  district  of  Pisidia :  the  latter  is  never 
mentioned  in  history  as  a  distinct  province  till  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  Constan- 
tinc.  The  Pamphylii,  properly  so  called,  arc  said  to  have  been  Greeks  of  various 
races,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Amphilochus  and  Calchas,  settled  on  the  coasts 
here  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  imited  themselves  with  the  original 
inhabitants.  The  Piside,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  to  the  Cilician  nation,  and 
inhabited  the  defiles  of  Mt.  Taurus,  the  fostnesses  of  which,  defended  by  tlicir  own 
bravery,  enabled  them  for  many  centuries  to  maintain  their  independence  against  ail 
invasion,  and  finally  to  increase  their  territory  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Taurus, 
by  reducing  a  great  part  of  Phrygia  Paroreioe  within  their  power :  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Augustus  that  they  were  completely  subjected.  The  Eastern  part  of 
the  province,  bonierbig  on  Lycaonla,  was  called  Isauria,  from  the  Isauri,  a  branch 
of  the  PisidsB ;  they  were  a  fierce  and  lawless  set  of  robbers,  who  annoyed  the 
whole  country  round,  and  in  conjunction  with  their  neighbours  the  GiiiciaLiis,  car- 
ried on  a  bold  system  of  piracy  till  they  were  checlLed  by  the  Romans  under  Ser- 
villus  Isauricus  >^,  and  finally  by  Pompey.  They  were,  however,  never  completely 
subdued  by  the  latter  people,  but  continued  to  make  inroads  on  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  especially  on  the  Roman  possessions  in  Cilicia  Trachea,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  at  last  joined  them,  and  thus  caused  their  province  to  be  called  Isauria. 

72.  In  the  Westernmost  part  of  Pamphylia,  properly  so 
called,  was  Climax  M.  Delik  Dagky,  a  spur  of  Mt.  Taurus 
on  the  borders  of  Lycia,  so  steep  and  so  close  to  the  sea  that 
the  army  of  Alexander,  when  entering  PamphyHa  by  this  road, 
marched  for  nearly  a  whole  day  up  to  their  middles  in  water. 
To  the  £.  of  it  were  Olbia  and  Attalia  Adalia,  or  Satalia  ; 
the  latter,  which  was  a  much  frequented  port,  derived  its  name 
from  being  built  by  Attains  the  2d.,  king  of  Pergamus,  and 


>**  T6v  I*  a  Ai^ioirutv  dviuv  Kptiutv  *Epo<rix^<av, 
TfiXd^iv  Ik  ^oXvfiojv  dpiwv  Jf^iv  •  iitraTo  yap  ol 
TlovTov  ivurXiiutv  Horn,  Od,  E.  283. 

'^  Pars  Phrygifle,  Scythicls  queecunque  Trionibus  alget 
Proxima,  Bithynos;  Bolem  que  condit,  lonas; 
Qufe  levat,  atthigit  Gralatas ;  ntrimqne  propbiqui 
Finibns  obliquis  Lydi,  Pisidseqne  feroces 
Ck>ntinuant  australe  latus.  Claudian,  in  JEutrop,  II.  340. 

>^  Africa  victorem  de  se  vocat :  alter  Isauras, 

Ant  Cretum  domitas  tcstificatur  opes.  Ovid.  Fait,  I.  61Kk 
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was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Catarrhactes  fl.  Duden^  the  only 

river  of  any  consequence  in  the  province :  this  city  has  riven 

name  to  the  G.  of  Adalia,  the  ancient  Mare  PamphyUumy 

which  extended  from  Sacrum  Pr.  in  Lycia^  to  Anemunum  Pr. 

the  Southern  extremity  of  Cilicia,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula. 

Farther  Eastward  was  the  little  navigable  river  Ce^trus  AksoOf 

on  the  banks  of  which,  at  a  little  distance  from  its  mouth, 

stood  Perga,  famous  for  a  magnificent  temple  of  Diana,  hence 

Bumamed  Perg«a  "^    Attalia  and  Perga  were  both  visited  by 

St.  Paul  during  his  laboui*s  in  Asia  Minor  ^^.     Beyond  this 

was  Eurymedon  fl.  Kaprisoo,  near  which  the  Persians  were 

defeated  both  by  sea  and  land  in  one  day  by  the  Athenians 

under  Cimon,  b.o.  470^^ ;  towards  its  mouth  lay  the  Argive 

colony  Aspendus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  sacrificed  swine  to 

Venus.    Side  £!ski  Adalia,  to  the  Eastward  of  the  preceding, 

was  especially  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  was  founded   by  an 

.£oUan  colony  from  Cuma ;  in  the  latter  ages  it  was  made 

the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima,  and  Pei^,  of  Pamphylia 

Secunda. 

73.  Advancing  inland  to  PiBidia,  we  come  to  Termesflns  Sehenet,  on  the  borden 
of  Lycia  and  Milyas ;  it  was  a  strong  and  wdl  fortified  city,  sitoated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  BT.  Taurus,  and  was  reckoned  the  capital  of  the  small  district  Cabelia.  Td 
the  Eastward  of  this,  near  the  source  of  the  R.  Oestrus,  was  Selga,  the  greatest 
city  of  Pisidia ;  it  was  founded  by  the  Laeedsamonians,  aud  was  remarkable  for  the 
intrepidity  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  their  sobriety  and  honesty :  it  is  some- 
times reckoned  to  Pamphylia.  Above  these,  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  provinoe, 
were  Sagalassus  Aglason,  and  Cremna  Kiininax :  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
are  said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  LacedsBmonian  colony,  and  to  have  been 
the  bravest  of  all  the  Pisidie ;  Cremna  was  a  very  strong  place  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, which  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  after  it  foU  into  their  hands.  Bans, 
farther  North,  is  now  lOnxria  -,  and,  above  it,  close  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  (to 
which  it  formerly  belonged)  was  the  important  city  Antiochia  Pisidioe,  fbunded  by 
the  Magnetos,  and  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans  under  Augustus,  who 
made  it  the  metropolis  of  their  province  Pisidia,  and  called  it  C8esarea.r<-The  dis- 
trict of  Isauria  received  this  name  from  its  chief  town  Isaura^ei  Shekr*,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Macedonians  under  Perdiccas,  but  the  inhabitants  set  it  on 
fire,  and  rushed  into  the  flames  to  prevent  their  falUng  into  their  enemies'  hands. 
They  rebnOt  it  afterwards,  but  their  robbery  and  piracy  drew  down  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  Romans,  who  during  the  age  of  Mithridates,  sent  Publius  Ser- 
vilius  against  them ;  he  conquered  them  and  reduced  their  city  to  ashes,  for  which 
service  he  was  sumamed  Isauricus  i^,  and  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  the  age 
of  Augustus,  however,  Amyntas,  king  of  Oalatia,  built  them  a  new  city,  hence 
called  Isanra  Nova  Sidi  Shehr,  where  he  himself  took  up  his  residence  ^  it  was 
here  that  the  pirate  Trebellianus  prochiimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  ▲.  D.  264, 
but  was  shortly  after  defeated  and  shdn  by  the  lieutenants  of  Qallienus. 

74.  CiLiciA  was  the  South  Easternmost  province  of  Asia 

Minor.    It  was  bounded  on  the  N  •  by  the  range  of  M*.  Taurus, 

"^  N^ffiiiv  fikv  AoXc'x^,  iroXUtp  is  roi  evaSi  Dcpyif,— 

CaUim.  Humn,ui  Dion.  187. 
"•  Acts,  xiv.  26. 

'»»  Plut  Com.  Nep.  Cimon.~Me]a,  I.  14.— Diodor.  Sie.  XI.  60,  et  teq.--^ 
Uv.  XXX.  41 ;  XXXVII.  28. 
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on  the  E.  by  Mf  Amanus,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea :  to  the  E,  it  bordered  on  Syria,  to  the  N.  upon  Cappa- 
docia  and  Phrygia,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Pamphyha.  It  con- 
tained 12,300  square  miles,  and  corresponds  in  a  general  way 
with  the  modem  Turkish  province  Itshili, 

75.  The  Western  port  of  Cilicia  as  fiar  as  Zephyrium  Pr.  was  called  Cllicia  Tra* 
ehea,iTom  the  nigged  and  mountamous  nature  of  the  country,  which  was  intersected 
in  all  parts  by  branches  of  the  Taurus :  Cilicia  Campestris,  or  Propria,  was  the 
Eastern  portion  of  the  province,  and  was  much  more  level  and  fertile.  The  name  of 
Cilicia  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Ciliz,  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  was  sent 
by  his  father  in  quest  of  Europa,  but,  being  unable  to  find  her,  settled  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  Syrians,  or  Phoenicians,  but  these  were  subse- 
quently joined  by  Greek  colonists,  whose  power  increased  to  so  great  an  extent,  that 
they  drove  such  of  the  original  inhabitants  as  would  not  obey  their  laws,  back  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  settled  and  were  known  ever  afterwards  as  the  Bleuthero- 
CiUces  *^.  The  inhabitants  of  Cilicia  Trachea  were  bold  and  successful  pirates,  who, 
in  coDJunetion  with  the  Isauri,  committed  such  formidable  depredations  on  their 
neighbours,  that  the  Romans  were  compelled  at  last  to  send  out  an  immense  force 
against  them  under  the  command  of  Pompey.  He  soon  reduced  the  Cilicians  to 
submission,  and  having  put  an  end  to  their  piracies,  declared  the  Eastern  Cilicia  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  subsequently  made  Cicero  proconsul  of  it*'* : 
the  Western  part  of  the  province  was  left  to  the  government  of  its  own  princes,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  tiie  Romans.  But  the  Isauri  retreated  to  their  mountain- 
holds,  where  they  were  obliged  to  be  peaceable  for  a  season :  in  the  course  of  time, 
however,  they  returned  to  their  old  habits,  notwithstanding  the  chastisement  they 
bad  received  from  Servilius  and  Pompey ;  and  after  having  attacked  the  surround- 
ing districts,  broke  into  Cilicia  Trachea  during  the  latter  ages,  where  they  were 
joined  by  their  old  comrades,  and  communicated  to  this  part  of  Cllicia  the  epithet  of 
Itaurku  Cilicia  Propria  was  divided  underTheodosins  the  8d.  into  Prima  and  Se- 
ennda.— The  CUiciaos  were  bold  and  enterprizhig  *%  and  contrived,  by  means  of 
their  robberies,  to  amass  immense  wealth ;  their  country  was  in  a  general  way  fer- 
tile, and  &mous  for  its  saffron,  as  well  as  for  its  manufiu:ture  of  hair-cloth. 

76.  In  the  W.  part  of  Cihcia  Trachea  was  the  sea-port  town 
Coracesium  Alaya^  the  great  hold  of  the  Cilician  pirates^  who 
were  here  totally  defeated  by  Pompey,  b.  o.  67  ;  it  is  some- 
times reckoned  to  Pamphylia.  Farther  Eastward,  also  on  the 
coast,  was  Selinus  Silinty,  giving  name  to  the  district  Selentis ; 
it  was  here  that  Trajan  died,  a.  d.  117,  after  which  the  city 
was  for  a  time  called  Trajanopolis.  Lower  down  the  coast 
stood  the  town  Anemurium,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
already  described  as  the  most  Southern  point  of  Asia  Minor ; 
beyond  it  was  Celenderis  now  Chelindreh^  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Samians.  In  the  Eastern  part  of 
Cilicia  Trachea  was  the  little  navigable  river  Calycadnus 
Ohiukj  towards  the  mouth  of  which,  on  its  right  bank,  stood 
the  important  city  Seleucia  Trachea  Selefkeh,  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  one  of  Alexander's  generals :  when  the  Isauri  gained 
possession  of  this  district,  they  made  it  their  metropohs,  and 
called  it  Isauiia. 

^  Herod.  VII.  91.— Diodor.  Sic.  III.  66. 

»••  Cic  Or.  de  leg.  ManSL ;  Epist.  ad  Famil.  XV.  4;  ad  Attic  V.  20. 
'**  Sed  Scythiam,  CUicasqne  feros,  viridesque  Britannos,  — 

Ovid,  Anwr.  II.  zvi.  90. 
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77.  A  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus  was  Zephyrinin  Pr.  C  Limm  el 
Kahpehj  between  which  and  the  opposite  promontory  Ammodea  Karadask  in  Ci- 
licia  Propria,  was  the  Mare  Cilicium.  Towards  the  source  of  the  Calycadnns  was 
Homonada  Ermenek^  the  haunt  of  a  set  of  robbers,  who  lived  in  eaves,  and  pillaged 
the  surrounding  country ;  below  it  stood  Olba,  celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
dedicated  by  Ajaz,  son  of  Teucer,  the  priest  of  which  was  the  lord  of  the  whole  di»- 
■  trict-^The  most  Western  town  of  CUicia  Propria  was  Corycus  Korghoi,  much 
celebrated  for  its  saffron  ***:  a  little  above  it  were  several  large  caverns,  one  of 
which  was  called  the  Corycium  Antrum  '*^ ;  and  another,  much  further  inland,  was 
fabled  to  have  been  the  resort  of  the  monstrous  Titan,  T^Yum  *^.  Farther  B.  lay 
the  city  Eleusa,  or  Sebastc^  Ayath,  situated  on  a  cognominal  island ;  and  beyond  it 
was  Lamus  Latruu,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  district  Lamotis  or  Lamuzo, 
78.  Amongst  the  principal  towns  of  Cilicia  Propria  we  may 
mention  Soloe,  or  Soli,  Mezetlu,  founded  by  some  Argives  and 
Rhodians,  and  reported  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Solon  : 
it  is  said  that  the  Greeks,  who  settled  here,  completely  lost 
the  purity  of  their  native  language,  owing  to  which,  the  term 
Soloecismus  was  afterwards  applied  to  an  incorrect  or  inelegant 
expression.  This  circumstance  is,  however,  applied  by  some 
to  Soli  in  Cyprus.  It  was  here  that  Pompey  established  such 
of  tke  pirates  as  had  been  admitted  to  a  capitulation,  after 
which  the  city  was  called  PompeiopoUs :  it  was  the  birth-place 
of  Chrysippus,  the  Stoic  philosopher ;  of  Philemon,  the  comic 
poet ;  and  of  the  astronomer  Aratus.  Farther  Eastward  was 
Anchiale  Karadouvar,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sardana- 
palus  in  one  day  with  Tarsus :  here  was  his  cenotaph,  with 
an  inscription  adapted  to  the  dissipation,  which  distinguished 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Beyond  this  the  little  river 
Cydnus'**  Tersoos  runs  into  the  sea ;  its  waters  were  remark- 
ably clear  and  cold,  and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander,  who 
imprudently  bathed  in  them  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration*®'. 
But  the  Cydnus  is  better  known  from  Cleopatra's  visit  to 
Antony  at  Tarsus,  when  summoned  thither  by  him  to  answer 
for  the  support  which  she  had  given  to  the  cause  of  Brutus : 

*®  Utque  solet  pariter  totis  se  efinndere  signls 
Corycii  pressura  croci,  sic  omnia  membra 

Emisere  simul  ratilum  pro  sanguine  virus.  Xuean.  IX.  809. 

Hoc  ubi  confusum  sectis  inferbult  herbis, 

Corycioque  croco  sparsum  stetit ;  —  Hor,  Sat.  11.  iw.  67. 

***  Deseritnr  Taurique  nemus^  Perseaque  Tarsos, 
Coryciumque  patens  ezesis  mpibus  antrum, 
Mallos,  et  extremse  resonant  navalibus  iEgee.         Luean,  III.  SS7. 
***  T5v  yiiy ivij  rt  KiXiKiiav  oUffTopa 
Avrpuv  Uwv  ^KTiipa,  idiov  Tipag 
*EKaroyKdpavov  vpbg  piav  x'^o^^^^or 
Tv0<Dva  ^ovpoVf  l^trrtg  dvrkffrti  ^loig, 

S/xep^vattn  yafiifitiXyat  ffvpi^Mv  ^6vov  •  MichyL  Prom.  851. 

*^  Nee  pndor  est  ocnios  tenui  sig^nare  fayiUa, 
Vel  prope  te  nato,  ludde  Cydne,  croco. 

Ovid,  de  Ar.  Am.  III.  904 
See  also  Note  5,  titpro. 
>"  Arriaa.  II.  4.— Xenoph.  Exp.  Cyr.  I.  8.— Curt  III.  4. 
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she  ascended  the  river  in  her  eleeant  bai^e,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  eastern  splendour;  a  stratagem  of  her 
offended  and  ambitious  beauty,  which  succeeded  too  well  with 
the  courteous  Antony**.    The  city  of  Tarsus*^*  Tersoos,  the 
metropolis  of  the  province,  was  not  many  miles  up  the  river;, 
it  was  of  very  ancient  date,  and  was  said  by  some  to  have 
been  founded  by  SardanapaJus;  others  ascribed  its  origin  to 
an  Argive  colony,  who  migrated  hither  under  Triptolemus ; 
and  others,  a^am,  to  Bellerophon  and  his  horse  Pegasus, 
which  last  losmg  his  hoof  here,  caused  the  city  to  be  called 
Tarsus.    Tarsus  is  called  Tarshish  in  the  Bible  ^*"*:  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  derived  its  name  from  Tarshish,  the  son  of 
Javan,  and  grandson  of  Japhet,  the  recollection  of  whom  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  especial  worship  here  paid  to 
an  idol  called  Jupiter  Tersius.    Tarsus  was  famed  at  an  early 
period  for  the  expertness  of  its  seamen,  who  appear  to  have 
oeen  the  chief  merchants  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world;  and 
the  ships  which  they  built  for  some  or  their  distant  voyages  are 
thought  to  have  been  of  a  larger  and  stronger  make  than  the 
vessds  ordinarily  used  in  navigation :  hence  ships  of  large 
burden  appear  to  be  deiK>ted,  in  the  Scriptures,  by  the  appel- 
lation "  Ships  of  Tarshish,"  and  not  from  their  having  been 
built  at  the  city  of  Tarshish  itself.    Solomon's  navy,  which 
sailed  to  Ophir  once  in  three  years,  to  fetch  gold  and  other 
precious  commodities,  is  called  a  Navy  of  Tarshish*'*;  and 
the  ships  that  were  built  by  Jehoshophat's  order,  for  the  same 
purpose,  are  termed  **  Ships  of  Tarshish."  ^'^^     Now,  both 
these  fleets  were  for  the  navigation  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea,  and 
are  therefore  thought  to  have  been  built  on  its  coasts,  per- 
haps at  Eziongeber,  where  the  ships  of  Jehoshophat,  that  were 
to  nave  gone  to  Ophir,  but  went  not,  were  broken  to  pieces. 
The  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Sea  of  Tar- 
shish, thoueh  it  is  very  probable  that  this  appellation  was  at 
first  applied  to  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tarsus,  or 
to  that  part  of  it  which  the  profane  writers  distinguish  as  the 
Mare  Cilicium.     Tartessus  in   Spain,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
R.  Bffitis,  is  thought,  with  great  probability,  to  have  been 
a  colony  from  the  Asiatic  city.    Tarsus  was  made  a  free 
colony  by  the  Greeks,  an  honour  which  was  granted  to  it  by 
the  Komans  also ;  and  hence  St.  Paul,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  city,  styles  himself  a  free-bom  Roman"* :  it  was  a  rich 
and  populous  place,  and  so  noted  for  its  excellent  Academy, 

**"  For  a  description  of  her  ascending  theCydnus,  sec  Sbakesp.  Ant.  andCleop. 
Act  II.  Bc.  2. 
>*  Bzek.  zxTii.  12. 2o.— Jonah,  i.  8.  »^  I  Kings,  x.  22. 

"» 1  Kings,  xxii.  48.-2  Chron.  xx.  36-7.  "«  Acts,  xxli.  8.  25—8 ;  xxUi.  27. 
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that  it  became  the  riyal  of  Alexandria  and  Athens,  in  literature 

and  the  study  of  the  polite  arts.    It  produced  a  number  of 

great  men ;  amongst  others^  Antipater,  Archidamus^  and  the 

Athenodori.     Dunng  the  ciyil  war  it  espoused  the  cause  of 

Ceesar  so  warmly,  as  to  adopt  the  name  of  JuliopoUs,  on  which 

account  it  was  roughly  handled  by  Cassius ;  but  this  injury 

was  made  up  for  by  the  munificence  of  the  Triumviri.   Julian 

the  Apostate  is  stated  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of  the 

suburbs  of  Tarsus« 

70.  Adana  Adana  wbb  to  the  Eastward  of  'Tftraas,  and  was  always  at  enmity 
with  it;  it  stood  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Sarus,  and  was  built  by  Pompey,  who 
settled  some  of  the  Cilician  pirates  here.  The  Pyramus  Jyhoon  is  a  river  of 
some  magnitude  to  the  East  of  the  flams,  and  towwds  the  borders  of  Syria;  it 
runs  a  little  to  the  North  of  M^  Taums,  throagh  which  it  forces  its  way,  and 
flows  with  a  South  Westerly  course  past  Anazarbus  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  at  Mallos.  Anazarbus  Anzarba  derived  its  name  from  the  isolated  hill  on 
which  it  stood;  it  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Augustus  during  his  journey 
to  the  East,  after  which  it  was  called  Caesarea :  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Diosco* 
rides,  and  of  the  poet  Oppian,  and  in  the  later  ages  was  constituted  the  metropolis 
of  Cilicia  Secunda.  Lower  down  the  river  was  Mopsuestia  MeiHs,  said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  being  the  residence  of  Mopsus,  the  diviner,  who  retired  hitha 
from  the  neighbourmg  Mallos,  which  had  been  founded  by  him  and  AmphUochus, 
shortly  i^ter  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  Pyramus  is  joined  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  by  the  little  river  Carmalus,  on  which  stood  Cocusus  Cocton,  whither  the 
great  6t  John  Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  banished  for  opposing 
the  raising  of  a  statue  to  the  empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius.  A  little  E.  of 
this  was  Germanicia  Marcuk^  or  Banieia,  a  town  of  some  consequence ;  the  dis- 
trict hereabouts  was  called  Lycanitis,  and  has  communicated  the  modem  name  of 
Lokham  to  M<.  Amanus.  E«tuming  to  the  coast  East  of  the  Pyrarans,  we  find 
iKgae  Ayasy  a  convenient  port-town,  where  Euzeoes,  the  Pythagorean,  had  his 
schools ;  Castabala  is  now  Karabolat, 

80.  Issus  Oseler,  the  Easternmost  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediten-anean,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  M^. 
Amanus,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  It  was  a  wealthy  and 
flourishing  place,  and  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  second 
battle  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Persians  under 
Darius,  fought  here  B.C.  333,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated with  terrible  slaughter:  in  consequence  of  this  victory, 
Alexander  built  the  neighbouring  town  of  Nicopolis.  It  was 
also  the  scene  of  another  battle^  in  which  the  emperor  Severus 
defeated  his  rival  Niger,  a.d,  194*^^  The  little  river  Pi- 
narus"*,  which  runs  through  the  plain,  is  now  called  Deli. 
Issus  gave  name  to  Issicus  Sinus  B.  of  Iskenderoon,  which 
extends  between  Ammodes  Pr.  in  Ciucia,  and  Rhossicus 
Scopulus  in  Syria. 


"» Pint.  Alex.— Arrian.  11.  8.— Diodor.  Sic.  XVII.  32.— Xenoph.  Anab.  1. 4.— 
Cic.  v.  epist.  20.  ad  AtUc;  11.  epist.  10.— Mela,  1. 13.— Stnib.  XIV.  402.— 
Plin.  V.  27. 

*'*  Kfl<  T(p  filv  irXtovutv  froTafiSjv  tTriftttrytTai  v^ofo 
'Vt}\u9tv  ip\oftivu>Vy  llvpQfioto  re  xai  llii'duow, 
Kvivov  Ti  (TKoXicitOt  — '  jDum.  Perieg.  868. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


BTBIA  ET   CTPBU8. 

1.  Syria  ^  Syrian  or  Sham  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  N.  by 
M*.  Amanns,  and  by  Mt.  Taurus ;  on  the  E.  by  the  R.  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Desert  of  Pahnvra ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  R. 
Amon^  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Torrent  of  Egypt*.  To  the  N. 
it  touched  upon  Asia  Minor,  to  the  E.  on  Mesopotamia,  and 
to  the  S.  on  Arabia  and  Egypt :  it  contained  56,800  square 
miles,  and  was  divided  into  the  three  great  divisions  of  Syria 
Superior,  or  Syria  properly  so  called,  Pnoenice,  and  Palsestina 
or  Judaea.  Syria  is  also  called  Assyria,  as  forming  part  of  that 
^reat  empire ;  and  the  two  names,  though  sufficiently  defined 
m  geography,  are  often  used  indiscriminately  in  history^ 

2.  The  name  of  Syria,  whieh  is  suppofled  to  have  been  derived  from  Sora,  or  Tyre, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  country  until  thia  city  had  risen  to  the 
preeminence  it  enjoyed,  which  was  long  after  the  time  of  Homer,  who  mentions 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.    The  old  Greeks  called  the  inhabitants  of  Syria, 


*  Syria  was  much  commended  for  a  particular  kind  of  pear:  hence  Yhrgtl  says, 

nee  surculus  idem 

Crustumiis,  Syriisque  pyris,  gravibosqae  volemis.      Oeorg,  II.  S8. 

And,  JuTenal: 

Signlmim  Syriumque  pyrum,  de  eorbUms  iisdem 
.Smula  Picenia  et  odoris  mala  reeentis,  ^  Sat.  XI.  73. 

It  was,  likewise,  filmed  for  its  perfumes  and  spices;  but  these  were  brouj^ht 
hither  from  Arabia  and  India,  and  were  not  indigenous  productions.  Hence 
Horace: 

Cum  quo  morantem  ssepe  diem  mero 
Fregi,  coronatus  nitentcs 
Malobathro  Syrio  capillos.  Carm.  II.  vii.  8. 

The  Syrians,  from  religious  motives,  abstained  from  eating  fish : 
Inde  nefas  ducunt  genus  hoc  iroponere  mensis, 
Nee  violaot  timidi  pisdbus  ora  Syri.  Ovid.  Fast.  II.  473. 

And  from  doves: 

Quid  referam,  ut  volitet  crebras  intacta  per  orbes 
Alba  PalsBstino  sancta  columba  Syro?  TibuU.  I.yil.  17. 

• ■         fiom  the  bordering  flood 

Of  oM  Euphrates,  to  the  Brook  that  parts 

Egypt  from  Syrian  ground, Milton^  Par.  Lost,  Book  I.  420. 

•  Ovroi  Sk  virh  /tiv  *EKKriVktv  UaXiovro-  Svpioc,  vir^  8k  t&v  papPdptjv 
'kffHpm  kKkii^nvav.  Herod,  VII.  03. 
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Armenifl,  and  Mesopotamia,  Arimeei,  or  Arimi^;  a  name  which  they  doubtleBaly 
deriyed  from  Aram,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  to  wliose  lot  theie^onntries  first  lell 
(with  the  exception  of  Phoenice  and  Paleestine,  which  belonged  to  Canaan);  they 
seem,  also,  to  have  extended  tlie  appellation  to  the  Leuco^yri  of  Asia  Minor. 
Syria,  prior  to  its  invasion  by  the  Assyrians,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  governed 
by  one  king;  for,  besides  the  Phoniicians,  and  the  Jews,  who  were  a  people  dis- 
tinct from  all  others,  tliere  were  also  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus,  of  HamathyUid 
probably  other  dynasties  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  country.  From  the  hands  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Mcdes,  the  whole  of  Syria  fell  under  the  Persian  yoke,  to  whieh 
it  remained  subject  nntU  %vrested  from  it  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose 
death,  Seleucus  Nicanor,  one  of  his  generals,  received  this  province  as  a  part  of 
his  lot,  in  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  dominions :  he  raised  it  b.  c  312  to  an 
empire,  which  is  known  in  history,  as  the  Kingdom  of  Syria,  or  Babylon.  Tlie 
Seleucidoe,  or  successors  of  this  prince,  governed  the  countiy  for  more  than  200 
years,  during  which  they  contested  parts  of  it  with  the  Egyptians,  the  ParthlanK, 
and  Uic  Jews;  the  last  of  their  race  was  Antiochus  Asiatlcus,  who  was  dethroned 
by  Pompey,  B.c.  65,  and  from  that  time  Syria  became  a  Roman  proTinoe.  The 
new  conquerors  allowed  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  country  to  remain,  and  kcfit 
possession  of  it  until  it  was  reduced  by  the  Saraeem,  A.  d.  G40. 

3.  The  Western  half  of  Syria  is  intersected  with  several 
ranges  of  hills,  running  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  connectmg  cnain  between  M^. 
Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  M^.  Sinai  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  Amanus  M/  Lokham,  or  Alma  Daght/y  is  a  spur 
of  the  Taurus,  which  quits  the  main  ridge  on  the  borders  of 
Cilicia,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  a 
httle  above  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  It  forms  two  great 
passes  leading  into  Asia  Minor,  one  of  which  between  it  and 
the  sea,  was  called  Syrice  Pylse  Saggal  Doutan,  the  other, 
leading  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  known  as  the 
Amanidse  Pylse,  and  has  left  its  name  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Bylan :  they  are  rendered  very  interesting  from  the 
manoeuvres  of  Alexander  and  Darius,  previous  to  the  fatal  battle 
of  Issus.  On  the  opposite,  or  Southern  side  of  the  Orontes, 
not  far  from  its  mouth,  rises  M^.  Casius*  Ocral,  which  was 
said  to  be  so  lofty,  that  from  it,  at  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night,  the  sun  might  be  seen  rising,  when  the  surrounding 
country  was  enveloped  in  darkness;  this  spectacle  caused  die 


*  They  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  people  alluded  to  by  Homer: 

Foia  d*  v^rtffrovayisf,  Ait  wc  TtpviKtpavvtit 
Xwouivift,  ore  r'  Ufifi  Tv^ioi'i  yalav  ifidfftry 

Jf.  B.  783. 

But  the  learned  are  by  no  means  agreed  whore  to  place  the  Arimi  here  mentioned. 
See  p.  269,  Note  ISO,  supra. 

*  Cappadoces,  duri  populns  nunc  cultor  Amani, — 


Luean.  III.  S44. 
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mountain  to  be  frequently  visited,  even  by  some  of  the  em- 
perors, who  presented  rich  offerings  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Casius,  whicn  stood  on  its  summit.  The  continuation  of  M^ 
Casius  to  the  Southward  was  called  Bargylus  Anzeyry,  and 
connects  itself,  towards  the  ^urce  of  the  Orontes,  with  the 
ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  which  still  maintain  their 
names.  These  two  mountains,  so  famous  for  the  large  and 
beautiful  cedars  which  they  produced,  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture under  the  common  name  of  Lebanon'^;  they  are  covered 
with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Mt,  Libanus 
terminates  on  the  sea-coast,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Sidon,  whilst 
the  Anti-Libanus  diverges  from  it,  between  the  sources  of  the 
Orontes  and  Leontes,  and  skirts  the  latter  river  for  some  dis- 
tance, forming  with  Mt.  Libanus,  a  large  and  beautiful  valley 
called  Anion,  or  £1  Bekaa.  At  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  Anti- 
Libanus  again  divides  into  two  ridges,  one  of  which  passes  to 
the  Southward,  through  the  coimtries  East  of  the  Jordan,  till 
it  enters  Arabia;  the  other  directs  its  course  West  of  the 
Jordan,  and  joins  the  mountains  of  Gralilee  and  Judeea.  M^* 
Carmel,  or  Carmelus,  Carmel,  is  a  spur  of  the  Anti-Libanus 
on  the  borders  of  Judaea  and  Phoenice,  which  terminates  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  Carmelum  Pr.  C,  Carmel;  it  is 
celebrated  for  the  miracle  wrought  there  by  Elijah,  which 
Ahab,  together  with  the  people  of  Israel,  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  the  prophets  of  the  groves,  had  been  summoned  by  him 
to  witness®.  Mt.  Carmel  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Pytha- 
goras the  philosopher,  and  was  consecrated,  according  to  the 
heathen  writers,  to  the  god  Carmelus,  whose  priest  is  said  to 
have  foretold  Vespasian  that  he  would  one  day  rise  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a  powerful  stated 

4.  The  three  great  rivers  of  Syria  are,  the  Orontes  in  the 
North,  the  Leontes  in  the  centre,  and  the  Jordanes,  or  Jordan 
in  the  South.  Of  these,  the  Orontes  ^"^  is  much  the  "longest; 
it  rises  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus, 
and  after  a  Northerly,  and  then  Westerly  course  of  225  miles, 
it  enters  the  Mediten*anean,  opposite  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 
It  is  a  rapid  and  troubled  river,  and  is  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly called  Typhon,  from  the  giant  of  that  name,  who  being 
struck  by  the  tnunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  sought  refuge  under  the 

'  P«al.'civ.  10.— 1  Kings,  v.  6. 

Pnecipuam  montium  Libanum  erigit,  minim  dicta,  tantos  inter  ardorcs  opacum 
tidumque  nivibus.    Idem  amuem  Jordanem  alit,  fundltque.     Tacit.  Hut  V.  0. 

>  1  Kings,  rviii.  10,  et  teq. 

»  JamWich.  vit.  Pythag.  c.  3.— Tacit.  Hist.  II.  78. 

*•  Jam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tibcrim  defluxit  Orontes 
Et  linguam  et  mores  •*-—  Juv»  Sat,  III.  69. 
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earth,  and  thereby  caused  the  bursting  forth  of  the  river :  it 
was  also  called  Axius  by  the  Macedonians,  after  the  great  river 
of  their  own  country,  a  name  which  it  still  preserves  in  that  of 
Aaszy.  The  Leontes  rises  in  M*.  Libanus,  not  far  from  the 
preceding,  and  flows  South  Westward  into  the  Mediterranean, 
oetween  Tyre  and  Sidon;  it  is  now  called  LiettanL  The 
Jordanes,  or  Jordan,  Orden,  or  Sherya,  rises  in  a  little  lake, 
which,  owing  to  its  roimd  figure,  was  called  Phiala,  from  the 
Greek  word  tfitaKri  phiala,  and  lies  on  that  part  of  Anti-Libanus 
which  is  named  M*.  Hermon:  after  passing  the  town  of 
Paneas,  it  enters  Samachonites  L.  Hoinya,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  with  the  waters  of  Merom,  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  the  place  where  sevei-al  Canaanitish  kings  were  routed 
in  a  battle  by  Joshua".  A  few  miles  lower  down,  it  enters  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  or  Cinereth,  which  was  also  called  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  of  Galilee^*  Z.  of  Tabaria,  and  sometimes 
in  the  Bible,  simply  The  Sea;  its  waters  were  very  sweet,  but 
exceedingly  cold,  and  abounded  in  a  great  vanety  of  fish. 
The  Jordan,  after  leaving  this  lake,  flows  for  a  considerable 
distance,  through  a  spacious  valley  called  Aulon,  or  Magnus 
Campus,  HI  Ghor,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Lacus  Asphaltites, 
which  was  also  known  by  the  names  of  Mare  Mortuum  and 
Salsum  Bahr  Lout,  AUmotana,  or  Dead  Sea.  The  length  of 
the  Jordan,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Dead  Sea,  is  111  miles ^C 

5.  This  lake,  which  is  47  miles  long,  and  10  hroad,  is  larger  than  any  other  lake 
either  in  Syria  or  Asia  Minor;  it  was  called  Asphaltites,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
Asphaltns  (bitumen)  '^  found  on  its  banka,  and  SalBum,  from  the  extreme  saltoesa 
and  bitterness  of  its  waters :  its  name  Mortuum  appears  to  have  been  derived  either 
from  its  immobility,  or  from  the  tradition,  that  it  could  not  nourish  any  living  thing, 
by  reason  of  the  noisome  stench  arising  from  it,  and  which  was  said  to  be  so  strong, 
as  to  kill  aU  birds  that  attempted  to  fly  over  it".    The  fertile  Vale  of  8iddim, 

"  Jo0]uia,zL5.  7. 

1'  'Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ;  —  MiUon,  LyddoM^  109. 

"  Nee  Jordanes  pelago  accipitur.  Sed  unum  atqne  alterum  lacum  integer  per- 
fluit :  tertio  retinetur.  Tacit.  Hid.  V.  6. 

.   to  his  great  baptism  flock'd 

With  awe  the  regions  round,  and  with  them  came 
From  Nazareth  the  son  of  Joseph  deemed 

To  the  flood  Jordan ; MUtan,  Par.  Meg.  Book  1. 24. 

" _^_  Greedily  they  pluck'd 

The  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 

Near  that  Bituminous  Lake  where  Sodom  flam'd ; 

Id.  Par.  Loit,  Book  X.  600. 
'^  Lacus  immenso  ambitu,  specie  maris,  sapore  corruptior,  gravitate  odoris  accolis 
pestifer,  ueque  vcnto  impellitur,  neque  pisces  aut  suetas  aqnis  volucres  patitur. 
Incertffi  uudse  superjecta,  ut  solido,  feruntur :  periti  imperitique  nandi,  perinde 
attoUuDtur.  Certo  anni,  bitumen  egerit :  cigus  legend!  usom,  ut  ceteras  artes, 
experientia  docnit.  Ater  suapte  natura  liquor,  et  sparso  aceto  concretus^  innatat : 
hunc  manu  captum,  quibus  ea  cura,  in  summa  navls  trahnnt.  Inde  nullo  juvante 
influit,  oneratque  donee  abscindas :  nee  absdndeie  are  ferrove  possis. 

Tacit.  But.  V.  Oi 
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remarkable  in  Holy  Writ  ^\  for  the  battle  of  the  four  kingg  with  five,  is  said  by 
the  Sacred  Historian,  to  be  the  same  with  the  Salt  Sea ;  and,  from  its  being  stated 
in  the  same  place,  that  the  Vale  was  well  watered,  previous  to  the  Divine  Ven- 
geance overtaking  the  wicked  cities  which  stood  in  it,  it  has  been  surmised,  that 
the  Jordan  flowed  farther  Southward,  and  emptied  itself  into  that  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  is  called  the  iBlanitic  Gulf:  this  supposition  seems  supported,  not 
only  by  the  remarkable  and  narrow  valley  lying  between  the  two  seas,  and  by  its 
bearing  the  same  name  of  El  Ghor  as  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan,  but  by  its 
being  marked  with  the  same  volcanic  appearances,  which  cover  the  coasts  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  vale  of  Slddim  contain^  five  principal  cities,  viz.  Sodom,  Qo- 
morrhah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela,  of  which  Sodom  seems  to  have  been  the 
greatest  and  most  considerable.  Of  these  five  cities,  the  four  first  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  judgment  of  God^  poured  down  upon  them  for  their  great  and  abo- 
minable wickedness  '" i  Bela; the. fifth  city,  waa  spared  at  the  entreaty  of  Lot, 
who  fled  hither  from  Sodom. 

6.  Syria  properly  so  called,  was  divided  into  Syria  Supe- 
rior and  Coele-Syria,  the  latter  of  which  desimated  a  small 
tract  of  country^  about  M*.  Lebanon  and  the  Trachonitis,  on 
the  borders  of  rhcenice,  Judaea,  and  Arabia. 

7.  This  division  remained  till  the  time  of  Diocletian,  who  Increased  the  limits  of 
CtBle-Syria,  and  constituted  it  a  part  of  Phoenicia,  under  the  name  of  Phcenlcia 
Libanesia.  Some  yean  afterwards,  Oonstantine  the  Great  formed  a  new  province 
in  the  North  Basteni  part  of  the  country,  which  he  called  Euphratensis,  from  its 
lying  along  the  Euphiates :  and  the  younger  Theodosius  subsequently  subdivided 
the  remainder  of  Syria  into  Prima  and  Secunda,  Antiochia  being  the  capital  of  the 
former,  and  Apamia  of  the  latter. 

8.  The  first  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  below  Issus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  was  Baiae  Bca/aSy  a  little  S.  of  which  were,  the  moun- 
tain-torrent Kersos  Merhes,  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  ad 
Issum,  built  in  honour  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  now  called 
Iskenderoon.  Lower  down,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
stood  Seleucia  ad  Mare  Souvadia,  surnamed  also  Pieria,  from 
its  situation  at  the  foot  of  Pieria  M,;  this  mountain  was  a 
continuation  of  the  Amanus,  and  gave  name  to  the  adjacent 
district  of  Pieria.  Seleucia  was  one  of  the  cities  founded  by 
Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  was  an  exceedingly  strong  place ;  it  is 
said  that  its  building  was  preceded  by  the  omen  of  thunder, 
which  was  there  consecrated  as  a  god :  Pompey  gave  it  its 
freedom,  an  advantage  which  it  afterwards  enjoyed  under  the 
later  dominion  of  the  Romans ;  the  surrounding  district  was 
called  Seleucis*  Farther  Southward  was  Laodicea  ^^  Ladheyah, 

'*  Genes,  ziv.  1-3;  ziii.  10;  xiz.  85. 

*^  Id.  zix.  24,  6.— Dent  zxix.  S3.— Hoeea,  xl  S. 

Hand  procul  inde  campi,  qaon  femnt  oUm  uberet,  magnisque  urbllras  habitatos, 
fulminum  jactu  oniate :  et  manere  vestigia,  ternunque  ipsam  specie  torridam,  vim 
frugiferam  perdidisse.  Nam  cnncta  sponte  edita,  aut  manu  sata,  sive  herba  tenus 
aut  flore,  seo  solitam  in  speciem  adolevere,  atra  et  inania  velut  in  cinercm  van- 
escont.  Ego  sient  indytas  qnoodam  urbes  igne  coelesti  flagrasse  concesserim, 
ita  halitu  lacus  inflci  terram,  corrumpi  superf^sum  spiritum,  eoque  foetus  segetum 
et  autumn!  putrescere  reor,  solo  coeloque  juzta  gravi.  Tacit  Hist,  Y.  7. 

Kal  IJocLBjiia  ipya  Kal  UpA  rkfiirta  £id^vriCt 
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surnamed  Ad  Mare,  one  of  the  four  principal  cities  of  the 
country ;  it  was,  likewise^  built  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  who 
called  it  after  his  mother.  Dolabella,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
was  here  besieged  by  his  rival  Cassins,  and  finding  no  hopes 
of  safety  laid  violent  hands  on  himself  *•  :  the  district  about 
Laodicea  was  named  Casiotis,  from  Mt.  Casius.  About  20 
miles  up  the  Orontes  stood  Antiochia**,  or  Antioch,  now 
called  Antakia;  it  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  who 
named  it  after  his  father.  It  was  not  only  the  capital  of 
Syria,  but  of  all  Asia,  and  was  once  the  third  city  in  the 
world  for  beauty,  size,  and  population :  it  was  the  royal  seat 
of  the  Syrian  kin^s,  and  aft;er  the  Roman  conquest  it  became 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  prefect,  or  governor  of  the 
Eastern  provinces.  It  was  here  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
first  received  the  name  of  Christians**,  a.d.  39,  having  been 
before  commonly  called  Nazarenes  and  GaUlaeans :  it  was  the 
birtli-place  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  and  was  called  in  the 
middle  ages  Theopohs.  It  was  surnamed  ad  Orontem,  from 
the  river  on  which  it  stood ;  and  ad  Daphnen,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring grove  Daphne**  Doueir.  This  grove,  which  was  of 
bay-trees  intermixed  with  cypress,  was  said  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  scene  of  Daphne's  metamorphosis, 
when  pursued  by  Apollo;  it  was  a  delightful  place,  and  was 
surrounded  with  beautiful  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  which 
rose  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Pompey,  who 
visited  the  pove,  was  so  struck  with  its  beauty,  that  he  gave 
a  piece  of  land  for  its  enlargement,  and  many  of  the  Roman 
emperors  are  said  to  have  indulged  in  its  enjoyments,  and  here 
for  a  time  to  have  forgotten  the  cares  of  government:  it  be- 
came, however,  at  last  devoted  to  voluptuousness  and  the  most 
infismious  dissipation,  hence  the  proverb  *^  Daphnici  mores." 
Antioch  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Antiochia. 

0.  Higher  up  the  Orontes,  stood  Sdeneia  ad  Belam  Shoffr ;  and  above  it,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  was  AfMunia  Kalaat  el  Medyk,  The  latter  was  founded  by 
Antigonus,  who  called  it  Pella^  after  the  famous  city  of  that  name  in  Macedonia; 
but  Seleucus  afterwardB  improved  it,  and  named  it  Apamla,  in  honour  of  his  con- 
sort; it  was  a  place  of  such  plenty,  that  Seleucus  made  it  the  great  depot  of  fab 
army,  and  kept  in  it  600  elephants.  Apamia  was  in  the  district  Apamene,  between 


^Hvf  irip  'Avrtoxo(0  Iri&ifv/ioc  'Avri^vcm. 
Avrdp  Ivl  iiiitayinv  'Awaftciifc  wroXtc^pov  * 
T^C  ^*  'fp^Q  avToKifiv  maTaffvpirat  irypbg  'Opovr^f, 
'AffWiTog,  *AvTi6xoio  fikfftiv  did  yaiav  opf^wv. 

Dton.  Perieg.  015« 

*^  Appian.  BeU.  Civ.  lY.  62.— Dion.  Cass.  XLYII.  dO.^-Strab.  XYI.  p.  75S. 
*»  Acts,  xL  26. 

•* nor  that  sweet  grove 

Of  Daphnd  by  Orontes,  —  Miltoriy  Par.  Zatt,  Book  lY.  278. 
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which  and  the  sea-coast  dwelled  the  Nazarini,  who  appear  to  be  tlie  same  with 
the  modern  Anzeyriant ;  to  the  8.  of  them  were  the  Arsacidae,  or  Attauim,  who, 
from  the  crafty  and  determined  manner  in  which  they  pnt  to  death  such  of  the 
Criuaders  as  came  within  their  reach,  have  furnished  us  with  the  name  of  sach 
murderers.  A  few  miles  higher  up,  the  Orontes  is  joined  by  the  little  brook 
Marsyas,  between  which  and  the  soorce  of  the  great  river,  was  the  fertile  and 
extensiTe  Marsyas  Campos.  To  the  S.  of  Apamia,  likewise  on  the  Orontes,  stood 
Spiphanhi,  tlie  Hamath  of  the  Scriptures  %  which  is  still  called  HanuUi;  and 
some  distance  above  it  was  Emesa  HomSy  famous  for  a  splendid  temple  of  the 
San**,  whose  priest  Heliogabalas,  though  only  14  years  of  age,  was  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  a.d.  218,  and  after  an  hifamoos  reign 
of  nearly  four  years,  was  pat  to  death.  Emesa  was  famed  for  the  &tal  defeat 
wliich  Zenobia,  qoeen  of  Palmyra,  suffered  near  it  from  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
shortly  before  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  him ;  it  was  made  the  metropolis  of 
Phoenicia  libanesia,  and  is  hence  not  unfreqnently,  though  improperly,  reckoned 
a  Phoenician  city.  To  the  W.  of  Emesa,  at  the  foot  of  M^  Libanus,  lay  the  dis- 
trict Laodicene,  the  chief  town  of  which  was  Laodlcea  Jmuehiah,  sumamed  ad 
Libanam,  and  Scabiosa.  Near  the  springs  of  the  Orontes  was  Paradisus,  or  Tri- 
paradisus,  where  the  Hacedonian  army,  after  Alexander's  death,  divided,  for  the 
second  time,  the  Satrapies  of  the  whole  monarchy :  fiirtlier  Southward  were  Carrs 
Carah,  and  Jabruda  Jdbrood, — ^To  the  N.  £.  of  Antioch,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  were  the  fortress  of  Pagroe  Bagrtu;  Sochus  Derbeutk,  where  Darius 
lay  encamped  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issue ;  and  Cyrrhus  Corns,  the  capital  of 
the  district  Cyrrhestica :  the  last  was  so  called  by  the  Macedonians  after  a  people 
in  their  own  country,  although  it  is  fabled  by  some  to  have  been  named  after  Cyrus, 
who  founded  it,  and  settled  certain  Jews  there  after  their  return  from  captivity. 

10.  To  the  E.  of  Antioch,  about  midway  between  it  and  the 

Euphrates,  lay  Chalybon,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to 

Beroea  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  it 

preserves  the  trace  of  its  old  name  in  Haleb,  or  Aleppo  as  it 

is  called  by  the  Franhsy  and  is  the  capital  of  a  Pachalic  of 

the  same  name:  it  stood  in  the  district  Chalybonitisy  and  on 

the  banks  of  the  R.  Chalos  CotcA,  the  fish  of  which  were 

considered  gods  by  the  Syrians**,  who  would  not  suffer  them 

to  be  iniured.    This  river  was  crossed  by  Cyrus  the  Younger, 

when  advancing  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes ;  it  terminates 

a  little  to  the  b.  of  Aleppo,  in  a  small  sea,  on  the  banks  of 

which  stood  Chalcis,  the  capital  of  the  district  Chalcidice, 

and  now  called  Kinesrin, 

11.  Advancing  hito  the  N.  of  Syria,  we  meet  with  the  district  of  Commagene, 
extending  between  M*.  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates,  which  has  left  its  name  in  the 
modem  Kamcuh;  it  was  governed  by  its  own  kings  till  Vespasian  united  it  to  the 
Roman  empire,  some  time  after  which,  it  was  merged  in  Constantine*s  province  of 
Euphratensts.  Its  capital,  and  the  residence  of  its  kings,  was  Samosata  SamUaty 
a  strong  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of 
Lucian^.  A  few  miles  above  it  there  is  a  cataract  in  the  river,  formed  by  its 
breaking  through  a  spur  of  M^.  Amanus ;  and  still  higher  up  were  the  fortresses 
Ouba  Qvbfif  and  Barsalium  Bertel.  To  the  Westwsutl  of  Samosata,  and  close 
on  the  territory  of  Eleuthero-Cllices,  to  whom  it  b  sometimes  assigned,  lay 


»  Numb.  xUL  21.— 3  Sam.  vUi.  9.— 1  Kings,  vUi.65.— Is.  x.  9.— Amos,  vi.  2. 

^  £t  qua  Phoebeam  procul  incunabula  lucem 
Prima  fovcnt,  Emesus  fastigia  celsa  renidet. 

Avien,  Deicrip.  Orb,  1064* 

M  See  observation  at  Note  1,  tupra,       ^  Lucian.  Quom.  Conscrib.  Hist  24. 
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PindenissQS,  which  was  taken  by  Cicero^  after  a  siege  of  25  days,  when  he  was 
proconsul  of  Cilicia^ :  to  the  S.  of  it  were,  Doliche  now  Dolue,  and  Deh&Aentab. 
The  Euphrates  was  joined  below  Bamosata  by  the  little  river  Singa  Sin^Oj  on 
which  stood  a  town  of  the  same  name:  fkrthep  Southward  was  Zeugma*^,  where 
as  the  name  imports,  was  a  bridge  over  the  river.  Tliis  bridge  was  composed  of 
boats  fastened  together  by  iron  chains,  and  was  constructed  by  Seleucus  Nicanor, 
who  fortified  it  strongly  at  both  ends;  the  castle,  which  he  built  on  the  Eastern 
side  in  Mesopotamia,  was  called  Seleucia,but  it  was  afterwards  neglected  for  that 
of  Apamia,  or  Birtha,  which  still  retains  its  name  in  Sir,  Zeugma  was,  for  some 
tune,  the  boundary  of  the  Boman  empire  in  this  direction. 

12.  To  the  S.  of  Zeugma,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Euphrates,  was  Bam- 
byce,  or  Mabog  as  it  was  called  by  the  Syrians,  and  now  known  as  Btanboueh  or 
Mcanbecfj,  It  was  sacred  to  the  Syrian  goddess  Atargatis,  who  was  considered  to 
be  the  same  as  Venus,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  town  was  called  HierepoUs 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians :  the  temple  of  the  goddess  was  so 
rich,  that  Orassus,  during  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  is  said  to  have 
passed  several  days  here  in  weighing  the  gold  and  silver  vessels.  Batnas  Adenah, 
not  far  from  Hierapolis,  was  celebrated  for  its  cypress-groves,  and  was  such  an 
agreeable  and  elegant  place,  as  to  vie  with  the  allurements  of  Daphne.  Farther 
Southward,  the  little  river  Daradax  Fa^f  joins  the  Euphrates;  and  below  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  latter,  stood  Barbalissus  JBelet:  they  were  both  visited  by  the 
younger  Cyrus,  when  about  to  invade  Mesopotamia.  Lower  down  the  Euphrates 
were  Sura,  an  important  Roman  post,  which  still  preserves  its  name  in  Surieh ; 
and  Zenobia  Zelebi,  a  colony  of  the  famous  Queen  of  Palmyra.  To  the  Westward 
of  these,  in  an  extensive  plain  named  Barbaricus  Campus,  and  now  called  S^ffin^ 
stood  Resaia  JResqfo,  which  was  latterly  for  a  time  called  Sergiopolis  in  honour  of 
a  SAint  who  resided  there;  this  Besa&  is  the  Rezeph  of  the  Scriptures,  taken  by 
Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria,  who  sent  a  threatening  message  concerning  it  to 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  when  he  had  rebelled  against  him**.  To  the  8.  of  Ze- 
nobia, hi  the  Eastern  part  of  Syria,  was  Tfaapsacns  D^r^  a  very  important  city, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  I^phsah  of  the  Bible,  from  which  to  Gaza^  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  to  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  whole  country  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Solomon :  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  he  changed 
its  name  to  Amphipolis.  There  was  a  great  ford  of  the  Euphrates  here,  which  is 
celebrated  in  history  by  the  crossing  of  three  great  armies :  first,  by  Cyrus,  in  his 
expedition  against  Artaxerxes  B.  c.  401 ;  subsequently,  by  Darius,  when  defeated 
at  Issus  B.  c.  838 ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  by  Alexander  in  pursuit  of  him, 
previous  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Arbela  ^.  In  later  times,  however,  the  more 
common  passage  over  the  river,  was  at  Zeugma,  already  mentioned.  Below  this 
lay  Auzara  Otaray  and  Oruros  Oorurf  which  last  was  settled  by  Pompey  as  the 
frontier  town  of  the  Roman  empire  in  this  direction. 

13.  Palmyra  was  in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  Syria,  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia,  and  midway  between  Damascus  and  the 
Euphrates ;  it  gave  name  to  the  district  Palmjrrene,  and  to  the 
Palmyrena  Solitudo,  which  was  a  part  of  that  immense  desert^ 
commencing  in  Syria,  and  extending  over  the  ereater  part  of 
Arabia,  Pahnyra  is  the  same  with  Tadmor  in  me  Wilderness, 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  as  having  been  founded  by  king 
Solomon  ^^ :  both  names  are  derived  from  the  palm^treeSf  with 
which  the  city  was  surrounded.    It  arrived  at  but  little  im- 

*  Cic.  Eplst  ad.  Att.  V.  2. 

'^  Tot  meritis  obstricta  meis,  nunc  Parthla  mptis 

Excedat  daustiis  vetitam  per  secula  ripam, 

Zeugmaque  PeUsnm.  XKcan.yiII.S37. 

»  2  Kings,  xix.  12.  » 1  Kings,  iv.  24. 

»  Xenoph.  Exp.  Cyr.1. 4.— Arrian.  II.  13}  III,  7— Stiab.  XVI.  p.  746. 
SU  Kings,  ix.  18. 
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portance  till  after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Romans,  when 
it  submitted  to  the  latter  people  under  Hadrian,  who  beautified 
it  exceedingly,  and  called  it  Hadrianopolis.  It  continued  to 
increase  in  wealth  and  power  till  the  time  of  Valerian,  who 

fave  its  king  Odenathus  a  share  in  the  empire,  for  the  services 
e  had  rendered  to  the  Roman  people.  Upon  the  death  of 
Odenathus,  the  ambition  and  warlike  spirit  of  his  queen, 
Zenobia,  induced  her  to  make  herself  mistress  of  Egypt, 
Patestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  s[nd  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  till  at  last  she  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Aurelian,  who 
attacked  her  in  the  plains  of  Syria,  defeated  her  in  two  hardly 
fought  battles,  and  having  laid  siege  to  Palmyra,  summoned 
her  to  submission.  His  summons  was  answered  by  a  letter 
of  defiance  from  her  minister  and  secretary,  Longinus,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  sublime,  which  so 
incensed  Aurelian,  that  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  city,  he  ordered  Longinus  to  be  put  to  death.  Zenobia 
herself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  away  captive  to  Italy, 
A.D.  273;  Tibur  was  there  assigned  to  her  as  a  residence, 
and  her  children  were  treated  vrim  the  neatest  distinction  by 
the  emperor:  she  was  a  very  accomplished  and  high-minded 
princess,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  many  languages,  and  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  useful  learning. 
Aurelian  left  a  small  garrison  in  Falmyra,  but  the  inhabitants 
rose  against,  and  murdered  them,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed 
the  Hellespont :  this  so  enraged  the  emperor,  that  he  ordered 
their  city  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  people 
to  be  put  to  the  sword.  This  command  was  so  completely 
carried  into  execution,  that  all  subsequent  attempts  to  restore 
the  city  proved  ineffectual ;  its  ruins,  which  are  still  called 
Ttidfnor^  and  are  amongst  the  most  magnificent  in  the  Eastern 
world,  amply  attest  its  former  splendour. 

14.  Advancing  into  Ccele-Syria,  we  find  Hehopolis  Baal- 
bee,  near  the  source  of  the  R.  Leontes,  which  has  already  been 
noticed  as  entering  the  sea  near  Tyre:  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  worship  of  the  Sun,  and  for  its  splendid  temple,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Antoninus  Pius.  To  the  S.  of  it  lay  the 
Tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  the  chief  town  of  which  was  Abila 
LysaniaB  Nebi  Abel,  so  called  from  its  ruler  Lysanias.  Upon 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  his  kingdom  was  divided  into 
four  parts,  or  governments,  hence  called  Tetrarchies  from  the 
Grreek  words  rirpa  qttattior,  and  Apx^)  imperium.  These  were 
the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee,  belon^ng  to  Herod  Antipas ;  the 
tetrarchy  of  ItursBa  and  Trachonitis,  belonging  to  his  brother 
PhiUp;  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  belonging  to  Lysanias;  and 
the  tetrarchy  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idumsea,  which  Archelaus, 
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Herod's  eldest  son,  governed  with  the  title  of  king,  till  he  was 
displaced,  and  his  dominions  made  a  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  governed  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  tne  time  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion^.  To  the  S.  of  Abilene,  in  the  district  of  Damas- 
cene, stood  the  important  city  Damascus'^  Damascus,  or  Shaniy 
the  metropolis  of  Coele-Syria,  styled  by  Julian,  from  its  im- 
portant situation,  the  Eye  of  the  East.  It  v?a8  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  the  country,  having  been  the  capital  of  Syria, 
and  the  residence  of  its  kmgs,  but  it  was  subsequently  raised 
into  a  separate  kingdom,  the  rulera  of  which  made  themselves 
very  obnoxious  to  we  Jews.  It  is  situated  on  the  JR.  JBarrada, 
which,  from  its  fertilizing  waters,  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Chrysorrhoas,  but,  by  the  Syrians,  Bardines  and  Pharpar ;  it 
runs  into  the  lake  now  known  as  Bahr  el  Margi  or  L.  of  the 
Meadows,  as  does  also  the  Abana^"*  or  Berde. 

15.  To  the  S.  of  Damascus,  were  the  Trachones  M*.  Kkiara^  so  called  horn  the 
word  TpaxvQ  OMper,  owing  to  their  nufgednet^ ;  they  gave  name  to  the  district 
Trachonltis,  which,  upon  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  united  with  Itursca^ 
into  one  tetrarchy :  Ituroea  is  thought  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Jetur,  a  son 
of  Ishmael,  who  settlod  hereabouts,  and  upon  whose  descendants,  the  Israelites 
East  of  the  Jordan  made  war.  To  the  Westward  of  this  lay  the  Domus  Zenodori, 
or  the  Domain  of  Zenodorus,  who  was  deprived  of  his  possessions  by  Augustus. 
The  district  Auranitis,  which  still  preserves  its  name  in  that  oiHaourcai,  was  to 
the  S.  of  Itursea;  its  chief  cities  were  Dlum  Behama,  and  Bozrah,  or  Bostra, 
Boizra :  the  latter  was  much  celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  £dom,  so  famed  for  its  flocks  and 
dyed  garments;  it  was  afterwards  included  in  the  limits  of  Arabia,  the  bonndary 
between  the  two  countries  being  formed  by  Alsadamus  M.  Kelb  Haourcau  Still 
farther  to  the  Southward,  and  immediately  E.  of  Penea,  was  Ammonitis,  so  named 
from  its  chief  city  Ammon,  or  Philadelphia,  which  is  still  caUed  Amtnan* 

16.  Phcekice,  or  Phoenicia  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was 
a  small  tract  of  country  between  Mt.  Libanus  and  the  Sea, 
corresponding  with  the  modern  Pachalic  of  Acre,  and  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Pachalic  of  Tripoli ;  it  extended  from 

«  Matt  U.  22.— Luke,  iii.l. 

^  Accedunt  Syriee  populi^  desertus  Orontes> 
£t  felix,  sicfama,  Nines:  yentosa  Damascos, — 

Luean.  ill.  215. 

Him  foUow'd  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 
Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertUc  banks 
Of  Abana  and  Pharpar,  lucid  streams. 

MiUony  Par.  Lost,  Book  I.  468. 
"2Khig8,v.  12. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Itunaa  wero  admirable  archers :  heoce  Virgil : 

—  ItursBOB  taxi  torquentnr  in  arcus :  —  Oeorg,  II.  448i 

And  Lucan : 

Illuc  et  Libye  Kumidas,  et  Creta  Cy donas 

Misit :  Itursls  cursus  fuit  indc  sagittis ;  ->        Pfutnal,  VII.  2304 

Id.  VII.  514* 
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the  R.  Cherseus  on  the  South,  to  beyond  Ai*adus  on  the 
North,  though  its  limits  in  the  latter  direction  were  sub- 
sequently formed  by  the  R.  Eleutherua.  To  the  N.  and  E. 
it  touched  upon  Syria,  to  the  S.  iipon  Palsestine ;  it  was  nearly 
the  same  in  size  as  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  contained  2,900 
square  miles. 

17.  The  PhcenicianB  are  said  to  hare  owed  their  appellation  to  the  great  num- 
ber ot pdbnrtreet  (^oivicec)  which  grew  in  their  country,  though  tibere  are  other 
accounts,  which  deduce  their  name  from  Phcenix,  one  of  their  early  kings.  They 
were  descendants  of  Canaan,  and  from  their  not  having  been  driven  out  by  tlie 
Children  of  Israel,  their  country  preserved  tliename  of  Canaan  much  longer  than 
the  other  portions  of  it,  which  were  better  inhabited  by  the  Israelites:  the  more 
inland  part  of  Phoenicia,  touching  upon  Syria,  was  termed  Syro-Phcenicia.  The 
PhcBnicians  were  originally  governed  by  their  own  laws,  each  great  city  choosing 
its  particular  ruler ;  such  matters  as  concerned  the  whole  nation  being  always 
ilebated  at  Tripolis.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  by 
Alexander,  to  whom  and  to  the  Romans  they  became  tributary.  Under  the  Per- 
sians they  extended  their  boundaries  on  all  sides,  obtaining  dominion  over  tlie 
li orthem  part  of  Paliestine,  and  along  its  coast  as  ftr  as  Joppa,  and  the  limits  of 
Egypt.  They  were  the  early  merchants  of  the  world^,  having  sent  out  colonies  to 
all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ventured  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  Cassiterides",  and  to  tiie  Western  coasts  of  Africa  ;  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion were  amongst  them  in  the  most  flourishing  state.  They  were  the  first  who 
invented  arithmetic,  and  steered  their  ships  by  the  stars^ ;  and  according  to  the 
Greeks,  Cadmns,  a  Phcenician,  was  the  inventor  of  letters.  They  were  a  most 
ingenious  people,  and  excelled  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  in  their  elegant 
and  beautiful  manufactures ;  so  great  indeed  was  thehr  fiune,  that  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  the  most  magnificent  building  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was 
raised  under  the  direction  of  Tyrian  artists. 

18.  The  most  Northern  city  in  Phcenice,  and  one  of  its 
three  principal  places,  was  Aradus  Ruad,  situated  on  an  island 
only  seven  stadia  in  circuit,  and  twenty  distant  from  the  coast ; 
it  was,  notwithstanding  this,  an  important  and  populous  place, 
and  so  strong  as  to  have  resisted  for  a  long  time  a  siege  by 
the  Romans,  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by 
fugitives  from  Sidon,  and  is  supposed  with  considerable  pro- 
bability, to  be  the  same  with  Arvad,  the  country  of  the  Arva- 
dites,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.    The  landing-place 

*•  "Ev^a  tk  ^otviKtQ  vavffiKkvroi  ijXv^ov  avdptc 
Tpwcrat,  fivpi*  dyovrtu  d^vpfiard  vtit  fiiXaivy* 

M<m»Od.O,  414. 
37  See  p.  71,  sect.  1-3 ;  p.  85,  sect.  25,  suprtu 

*  Qusritb  et  ccelo  Phoenicum  inventa  eereno, 
Qnee  sit  stella  homini  commoda,  queeque  mala. 

PropertAl.xx.Ql. 

Utque  maris  vastnm  prospectet  turrlbus  lequor 
Prima  ratem  ventis  credere  docta  Tyros  ?       Tibull.  I.  vil.  19. 

Ol  d*  akbt  ^yy^c  l^vric,  iiriovviAisiv  ^otviccc* 
Tuv  dvipuv  ytvtijg,  oi  'Epv^paioi  yiyaatriv, 
07  vp&Tot  vfitcaiv  tweiOTiffavTO  ^aXdvtnjg, 
Up&TOt  9*  kfiiropific  aXiiivioc  ifivfftravrOf 
Kai  QaSfifv  aioaviuv  daroittv  nSpov  i^pdiKravTO* 

JJi4m.Pmeg.9Qlk 
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from  Aradus  on  the  main  was  Camos ;  a  little  above  which 
stood  Antaradus  Tartosa,  subsequently  called  Constantia,  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Constantius. 

10.  Bnt  the  frontier-town  of  Phoenice,  on  the  cooat  of  Syria,  was  Marathus 
Marakiah,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  at  continual  variance  with  the  people 
of  Aradus,  to  whom  at  last  Alexander  allotted  their  territory.  Elentherus  fl. 
AoAr  el  Kebir,  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Aradus,  was  considered  in  the  latter  ages 
as  the  boundary  of  Phoenice  in  this  direction;  it  is  a  very  smaU  river,  rbing  in 
Lebanon,  and  running  North  Westward  into  the  Sea.  The  plain,  through  w^ch 
it  flowed,  was  called  Macras,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  enormous  dragon,  within 
the  monstrous  jaws  of  which,  there  was  room  enough  for  a  mounted  horseman : 
this  legend  was  handed  down  to  the  times  of  Christendom,  when  the  famous  knight 
St.  Oeoige  was  said  to  have  killed  the  beast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berytns  or 
£eiroui,jn%t  as  it  was  about  to  devour  the  princess  of  an  adjoining  city.  A  little 
S.  of  the  preceding  was  Sabbatum  fl.  Abrothf  so  called  on  account  of  its  waters, 
which  when  mnntog  were  full  and  rapid,  pursuing  their  course  for  six  days;  but 
failmg  on  the  seventh ;  it  was  the  boundaiy  of  Agrippa's  dominion  in  this  quarter, 
A  little  farther  Southward  was  Area  Area^  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  Severns, 
and  hence  sumamed  Csesaria.  Lower  down  the  coast  stood  Tripolls  now  Tripoli^ 
the  capital  of  the  modem  PachaUc  of  the  same  name ;  it  was  so  called  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  built  by  the  people  of  the  three  cities  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Aradus,  for  the  convenience  of  assembling  in  this  place  the  several  fisdeial  Iradies 
of  PhoBnice,  for  the  discussion  of  such  matters  as  related  to  the  whole  country. 
Farther  Southward  were  Calamos  Callamone,  a  small  fortress  destroyed  by  the 
Syrian  kings ;  the  promontory  called  Theouprosopon  C.  Madonna^  improperly- 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Northern  termination  of  Mt.  Libanus,  and  famed  as 
the  lurking-place  of  a  set  of  robbers,  who  were  routed  out  by  Pompey ;  Botrys 
Batroon,  so  old  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Saturn ;  and  Byblos,  U^ebtUlf 
sacred  to  Adonis.  The  last  mentioned  place  was  not  &r  from  the  mouth  of  Adonis 
fl.  Ibrahim :  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild 
boar  on  the  neighbouring  Mt.  Libanus,  the  waters  of  this  river  were  said  to  be 
tinged  with  red,  owing,  as  it  was  &ncied,  to  his  wounds  bleeding  afresh  *,  but 
actually  to  the  ochrous  earth,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  roUed  down  <ram 
the  mountains.  At  the  source  of  the  river  stood  Aphaka  Afhayyih&TQ  was  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Venus,  destroyed  by  Constantine,  on  account  of  the  wantonness 
of  its  votaries.  Earther  Southward  the  R.  Lycus,  now  called  Nakr  el  Kdbf  enters 
the  sea ;  and  a  little  below  it,  stood  Berytus  Beirout,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Saturn,  and  to  have  been  originally  called  Beroe ;  it  was  destroyed  in  the  wan 
between  the  Syrian  kings  by  Tryphon,  tyrant  of  Apamia,  but  was  restored  by  the 
Romans  under  Agrippa,  who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  with  tiie  title  of 
Felix  Julia,  after  which  it  obtained  great  celebrity  from  ito  schools  for  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  and  tibe  fine  arts. 

20.  In  the  Southern  part  of  Phoenice,  and  nearly  on  the 
same  parallel  with  Damascus,  was  Sidon*",  or  Zidoji  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Bible,  Sayda,  the  most  ancient  and  important 


-  Thammuz  cane  next  bdiind. 


Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 

In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day; 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  i-ock 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 

Of  Tliammui  yearly  wounded.       Milton,  Par.  Lost,  Book  1. 44C. 

^  *Ek  fiiv  "Si^Civog  ttoXvxoXkov  ed^o^"*  ilvat  • 

Horn,  Od.  0. 424. 
Homer  also  applies  the  name  Sidonla  to  the  whole  of  Phaenicia : 
0?  d'  ic  YiSovitiv  IV  vatofuvifv  dvapdvree 
'QkXOVT*  •  avrdp  lyw  Xtwofirjv  dKaxtifievog  ijrop.         Od,  N.  286. 
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place  in  the  country,  and  the  greatest  maritime  city  in  the 
ancient  world:  it  is  thought  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
Sidon,  the  first-bom  of  Canaan.  It  rose  to  a  hi^h  pitch  of 
power  and  splendour  through  the  ingenuity  and  mdustry  of 
its  inhabitants'*^^  who  rendered  themselves  very  famous  by 
their  manufactures  of  glass  and  fine  linen  "^^^  and  working 
of  metals  ^y  as  well  as  by  their  purple  dye;  so  much  so,  that 
Homer,  when  describing  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  often  speaks 
of  it  as  the  production  of  Sidonian  artists.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persian  king  Ochus,  b.  o.  351,  but  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants ;  it  was  not  fortified,  as  Tyre  was, 
and  therefore  always  fell  a  prey  to  every  invader :  the  sur- 
rounding district  was  named  Sidonis,  whence  Queen  Dido,  who 
was  a  native  of  it,  is  not  unfrequently  called  Sidonia**.  Mos- 
chus,  the  founder  of  anatomical  philosophy,  who  lived  before 
the  war  of  Troy,  was  a  native  of  Sidon.  A  little  lower  down, 
on  the  coast,  stood  Sarepta  Sarfend,  famous  as  being  the 
place  whence  the  mythologists  represent  Jupiter  to  have 
carried  away  Europa  to  Crete ;  it  belonged  to  the  Sidonians, 
and  produced  a  very  generous  wine,  oarepta  is  the  same 
with  Zarephath  of  the  Scriptures ;  it  was  the  place  to  which 
Elijah  was  sent  to  dwell  after  quitting  the  banks  of  the  brook 
Cherith,  and  was  the  scene  of  some  of  his  miracles  *^.  Crossing 
tlie  R.  Leontes,  we  come  to  Tyrus*®,  or  Sarra*'^,  called  by  the 


**  Nunc  media  iEneam  Becum  per  moBnia  ducit : 
Sidoniasqne  oatentat  opes,  urbemque  paratam.     Virg.  Mn,  IV.  75. 

pretiosaqve  mmiee  Sidon.        Luoan,  III.  217. 

Qnare  nc  tibi  sit  tanti  Bidonia  Testis, 
Vt  timeas,  quoties  nubilus  Anster  erit.         Prcp&ri,  II.  xiiL  6o, 

Non  qui  Sidonio  contendere  caHidus  ostro 

Nescit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera  iiicum, 

jffew.  EpUt.  I.  X.  26. 

***Evy  t9av  o\  irkfrXoi  iraftirolKiKoi,  ipya  yvvaiK&v 

'Hyayt  lidoviri^tVf Horn.  lU  Z.  289. 

**  *Apyvptov  KptiT^pa  nrvyukvov  '  S|  ^*  apa  ukrpa 

Xdvdavtv,  aifrdo  icoXXet  IvtKa  iraaav  kit'  alav 

UoWbv,  lird  Stoovec  iro\vdaida\oi  tv  i/<Tci}(ray, 

^oiviKic  d*  dyov  dvdpic  feir*  ittpondka  itovtov,  ■ 

W.^^.741. 
**  Obstupuit  primd  aspectu  Sidonia  Dido, Virg,  Mn.  I.  613. 

^  1  Kings,  XTlL  9,  et  le^.— Luke,  iv.  26. 

^  Flnctibus  ambitoB  fuerant  Antissa,  Piiarosque, 
£t  Pbcenissa  TVrus :  quarum  nunc  insula  nulla  est. 

^^  Ut  gemmd,  bibat,  et  Sarrano  Indormiat  ostro. 

Virg.  Gearg,  II.  606. 

■  Sarrano  muricc  fulgens,  —        Sil  ItcU.  XV.  205. 

Mnricibus 
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Hebrews  Sor,  and  now  Soor ;  it  was  a  colony  of  Sidon,  whence 
it  is  styled  in  Scripture,  her  daughter* :  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  by  Homer,  although  Herodotus  states  it  to  have  been 
built,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Tyrians  tliemselves, 
2300  years  before  his  time,  i.  e.  more  than  2700  years  before 
the  Christian  era**^.  Josephus,  however,  states  it  to  have  been 
built  240  years  before  Solomon's  temple,  i.  e.  about  1250  b.  c.  ; 
but  as  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  where  it  is 
styled  "  the  strong  city  Tyre,"  it  must  have  been  much  more 
ancient  than  this  ^.  It  became  in  process  of  thne,  a  very 
large,  rich,  and  populous  city,  powerful  at  sea,  and  the  rival 
of  Sidon;  its  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their  wealth,  and 
extensive  commerce  *',  as  well  as  for  their  manufactures  of 
fine  linen,  and  their  beautiful  purple  dye** :  the  latter  is  said 
to  have  been  here  discovered  by  a  dog's  accidentally  eating 
some  of  the  fish  called  Conchilis,  which  dyed  its  mouth 
a  purple  colour.  It  was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  until  it 
was  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  aflter  a  difficult  siege 
of  13  years  it  was  taken  by  assault  and  razed  to  the  ground, 
as  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel". 
The  blockade  of  Nebuchadnezzar  beingincomplete,  owing  to. 
his  want  of  a  navy,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  foreseeing  what 
must  happen,  removed  their  valuable  effects  into  a  small  island, 
only  22  stadia  in  circuit,  and  three  stadia  from  the  shore.  The 
r oins  of  the  old  city  obtained  the  name  of  Pal®  Tyrus,  and  stood 
on  the  spot  now  known  as  Mas  el  Ain.  The  new  city,  which 
they  built  on  this  island,  increased  in  dignity  and  importance 
under  the  Persians,  and  the  strength  of  its  natural  situation 
was  augmented  by  defensive  wools  on  all  sides:  it  was, 
however,  attacked  by  Alexander,  who  took  it  and  burned  it, 
B.  c.  332,  after  a  hard  siege  of  seven  months,  having  connected 
the  island  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway**.  Both  this  second 
capture  of  it  by  Alexander,  and  the  extraordinary  mode  in 
which  it  was  accomplished,  were  foretold  in  Holy  Writ; 
where  it  is  recorded  that  the  besiegers  of  the  city  should  lay 
its  stones,  and  its  timber,  and  its  dust  in  the  midst  of  the 


Moricibas  Tyriis  iteratte  vellera  lanoe 
Cni  properabuitar ?  Hor,  Bpod.  XII.  21. 

«  Isaiah,  xviii.  12.  «  Herod.  II.  44.  »•  Joshua,  xlx.  29. 

*»      Ne  Cypriee  Tyrieeque  merceB 

Addant  avaro  divitias  mari.  Har.  Carm.  III.  xxix.  00. 

^  lUe  caput  flavmn  laiiro  Parnaside  vinctus 

Verrit  humum,  TjtIo  saturate  miirice  palh\.      Ovid.  Met.  X  1. 1 6a 
"  Is.  xxiii.  1—14.— Ezek.  xxvi.2— 11 ;  xxviii.2— 19. 
"  See  qnotatiou  from  Ovid,  in  Note  4C. 
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sea; — that  the  city  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  should  be  destroyed 
with  fire; — and  that  the  news  of  its  destruction  should  be 
revealed  to  many  of  its  people  from  the  land  of  Chittim*^ 
Tyre  recovered  again  from  this  second  desolation,  and  was 
again  besieged  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  his  general 
Antigonus  for  14  months,  and  subsequently  by  Pacorus,  the 
Parthian,  but  neither  of  them  could  take  it ;  it  retained  its 
strength,  and  firee  government,  both  under  the  Syrians  and 
Romans^  being  raised  by  the  latter,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Severus,  to  the  rank  of  a  colony.  PaleB  Tyrus  gradually 
decayed,  although  it  was  at  first  connected  with  the  new  city, 
thei»  united  circuit  being  estimated  at  19  Roman  miles.  Tyre 
gave  birth  to  Porphyry,  the  antagonist  of  Christianity ;  to 
Maximus,  the  Platonic  philosopher;  and  to  Ulpian,  the 
celebrated  civilian :  the  principal  deity  worshipped  here  was 
Hercules  ^. 

21.  Farther  Sonthward  was  Ecdippa,  the  same  with  the  Achzib  of  the  Scriptures, 
still  called  Zib.  Below  it  was  Aco,  or  Accho,  Acre,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ace", 
one  of  the  places  from  which  the  Children  of  Israel  did  not  drive  out  the  primitive 
inhabitants;  it  was  subsequently  called  Ptolemais,  from  one  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
who  had  for  8«me  time  possession  of  Southern  Syria,  and  it  vras  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  colony,  under  the  emperor  Claudius.  Acre  was  famous  for  the  many 
sieges  which  it  sustained  durmg  the  Crusades,  alternately  against  the  Sarcuseng, 
and  the  Christians;  it  is  rendered  memorable  in  modern  history,  for  the  gallantry 
with  which  it  was  defended  in  1799,  by  bir  Sidney  Smitli,  against  Buonaparte, 
who  after  a  fruitless  siege  of  61  days,  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  before  it.  It 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  R.  Beles  Naamany,  which  issues  from  Cendevia 
Pains,  and  runs  Westward  into  the  B,  qfAere,  This  river  furnished  the  best 
sand  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented  here ; 
it  was  also  noted  in  fable,  for  the  healing  herbs  which  Hercnles  appUed  to  the 
curing  of  his  wounds,  as  well  as  for  the  tomb  of  Memnon,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  buried  near  it.  Fartlier  Southward  is  the  R.  Kison,  or  Kishon,  Muhattay 
which  rises  in  Mt.  Tabor;  it  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  fought  between  the 


**  Is.  xxiii.  1.  6.  12. 15-18.--E2ek.  xxvi.  3.  12-21.— Zechariah,  ix.  3,  4.— 
Amos,  i.  9, 10.--Joel,  iii.  4-8. See  also  p.  330,  sect.  26,«/j7ra. 

*•  Herodotus  visited  this  famous  temple  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules ;  and  from  the 
particulars  mentioned  by  him  in  connection  with  it,  many  of  the  learned  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  deity  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  Israelitish  Sampson. 
The  Tyrlans  might  have  easily  learned  the  history  of  Sampson  at  Joppa,  a  seaport 
belonging  the  tribe  of  Dan;  or  from  those  Danltes,  who  removed  to  Laish  on  the 
borders  of  Phoenice,  and  who,  as  Ezekiel  informs  us,  had  great  commerce  with  the 
Tyrians.  Many  of  these  Danitcs,  came  from  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  where  Sampson 
was  bom,  and  where  he  lived,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  not  fail  of  pro- 
mulgating the  accounts  of  his  miraculous  strength. 

iirXivtra  tai  Iq  Tvpov  rqc  *oiv/eijf,  irvv^avofuvoe  avTo^i  Hvai  Iphv 

'H/»aicXloc  aytov  •  Kai  IBov  TrXovtriug  KaTurKivavfikvov  aXXotffi  re  iroXXoTjrt 
dva^rjftatri,  gal  Iv  airf  ijtrav  OTtjXai  Ho,  >;  fiiv,  xpwffoO  dvi^ov'  ij  dk, 

tTfiapdySov  Xl^oVf  XufiirovTOQ  rde  vvKvag  fikya^oQ, Alvowffi  Bi  voXXd 

Kai  dXAa  oVfirKrWirrwc  ot  "EXXijviQ,  Evij^rjg  dk  avriuv  Kai  hh  o  fivBbg  ton, 
rbv  wtpl  Tov  'UpagXiOQ  Xiyovtri'  wg  aifrdv  dwiKotitvov  Iq  A'lyvTrrov  ariyl/avrfg 
01  AiyviTTioif  vvb  vofirriiQ  l^tjyov  itg  ^vaovng  rtf  Au'  rbv  SkfTttag  fiijf 
ytrvxiijv  ix^iv  tTrd  it  aitrou  Trpdc  rtp  piofnf  KardpxovTO,  Ig  aXxifv  rpaTro- 
/iivov,  irdvrag  tr^iag  Karatpovivdau  IlerwL  II.  44-5. 

"  Com.  Nep.  vit.  Datam.  V.  2.  5. 

L  L 
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Israelites  under  Deborah  and  Barak,  and  the  Canaanites  under  Siaera^and  the 
place  where  the  priests  of  Baal  were  put  to  death  by  command  of  Elijah**.  A 
little  to  the  W.  of  the  river's  mouth  lay  Hepha  Haffpha;  and  Porphyrium,  so 
named  from  the  fish  which  were  caught  there,  and  which  yielded  the  hmons  purple 
dye :  to  the  S.  of  the  latter  on  the  declivity  of  Mt.  Carmel,  stood  Ecbatana,  called 
ailerwards  Carmelus,  where  Cambyges,  king  of  Persia  died,  having,  as  it  is  said, 
been  foretold  £bat  Ecbatana  should  be  fatal  to  him,  which  he  had  understood  of 
the  great  city  in  Media,  and  avoided  it  accordingly. 

22.  CyPEUS.— The  island  of  Cyprus,  which  still  retains  its 
name,  lay  to  the  W.  of  Phoenice,  and  to  the  S.  of  Cilicia  in 
Asia  Minor;  the  channel,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
latter,  was  known  as  the  Anion  Cilicius.  Cyprus  contains 
3,000  square  miles,  and  is  the  second  island  m  size  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Sicily  being  the  first. 

23.  Cyprus  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  Cyprus,  one  of  its  early  lungs, 
though  others  say,  it  was  derived  from  a  certain  fragrant  tree  or  flower :  it  was 
also  called  Cerastia  from  its  many  capes,  Macaria  from  the  happiness  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  Paphos*"  from  its  famous  city  of  that  name.  It  is  celebrated  in  my- 
thology for  the  birth  of  Venus,  hence  called  Cypris,  to  whom  the  whole  island  was 
especially  consecrated^.  Its  situation  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Meditei^ 
ranean  Sea,  bordering  upon  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  rendered  it  a  very 
important  island,  and  its  own  internal  resources  were  so  great,  that  there  was 
probably  no  spot  on  the  earth,  of  equal  magnitude,  which  surpassed  it  in  the 
number  and  excellency  of  its  natural  productions :  it  was  said  to  be  the  only  place 
in  the  known  world  which  could  fit  out  a  ship  without  foreign  assisf^mce.  Its  cop- 
per was  purer  and  more  flexible  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  was  therefore 
eagerly  sought  after  by  every  nation.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  isknd  were 
PhoBuicians,  who  were  joined  by  some  Greeks  shortly  after  the  siege  of  Troy ;  the 
Egyptians  subsequently  seized  upon  it,  and  having  reduced  the  whole  of  it  under 
their  power,  peopled  it  with  iEthiopian  colonies.  Cyprus  fell  with  Egypt  under 
the  dommion  of  the  Persians,  and  remained  in  their  undisturbed  possession,  till 
the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  roused  that  brave  people 
to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  enslaved  brethren  in  Cyprus ;  they  accordingly  fltted 
out  a  fleet,  which  they  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Pausanias,  and  afterwards  to 
Cimon,  but  they  found  their  fellow-countrymen  so  mixed  with  the  other  colonists, 
as  not  only  to  have  completely  changed  their  language  and  manners,  but  even  to 
refuse  their  assistance.  After  the  battle  of  Issus,  tlie  island  fell  into  the  power  of 
Alexander,  and  ht  his  death  into  that  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  successors 
kept  possession  of  it,  till  it  came  within  the  grasp  of  the  Romans :  they  allowed 
it  for  some  time  to  be  governed  by  its  own  princes,  but  at  last  demanded  to  have 
it  under  their  immediate  control,  and  accordingly  sent  Cato  against  it,  who  soon 
reduced  it  to  submission.  Augustus  made  it  a  consular  provmce,  and  divided  it 
into  four  districts,  called  after  its  principal  cities,  viz.  Paphia,  Amathusia,  Sala- 
minia,  and  taplthia.  The  inhabitants  were  exceedingly  ingenious  and  industrious, 
though  they  were  much  given  to  pleasure  and  dissipation. 

*»  Judges,  iv.— 1  Kings,  xviii.  40. 

*  Ilhi  Paphon  genuit :  de  quo  tenet  insula  nomen.  

^       ^  Ovid,  Met,  X.  297. 

**  Aldoiriv  xpvooarUavov  koKtjv  'A^po^irijv 
'AffOfiai,  V  wdfrtjQKvirpov  KOriSi^vaXiXoyxiv 
EiVaXiijc,  ?5^<  f*'*'  Kiipvpov  iiivog  vypbv  itvroQ 
•Hveijcev  Kara  iru/ia  iroXvtpXohpoio  ^aXdaffriQ, 
*A^py  ivl  ftaXaKif '  Horn,  Hymn,  in  Vm,  II.  2. 

O,  quae  beatam,  Diva,  tenes  Cyprum, 

'  ^  Hot,  Carm,  III.  xxxvi.  9. 

O  Venus,  reglna  Cnidi  Paphique, 

Speme  dilectam  Cypron, -W.  I.  xxx.  3. 
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24.  Tb£  principal  copes  of  Cypras  were,  Corias  Pr.  €•  Gavata,  its  Southernmost 
point;  Acamas  Pr.  C.  Pifcano,  its  Westernmost  point;  Crommyon  Pr.  C.  Cor- 
mocAiMy  opposite  Anemurinm  in  Cilicia;  and  Clides,  or  Dinaretnm  Pr.  C.  S. 
Andreas,  its  Easternmost  point,  only  60  miles  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Syria : 
on  this  last  stood  a  temple  sacred  to  Venus  Acrsea,  which  no  woman  dared  ap- 
proach.— A  range  of  mountainsi  called  Olympus  8a,  Croce,  intersects  the  whole 
island,  and  causes  its  Eastern  pait  to  run  out  into  a  long  narrow  promontory,  called 
Cauda  Bovis :  and  it  appears  very  probable,  that  it  was  this  remarkable  projection 
which  led  the  ancients  to  give  the  whole  island  the  epithet  of  Cerastia  '*.  The 
only  river  of  the  least  conseqaence  in  the  whole  of  Cyprus,  is  the  Pedseus  Pedia, 
which  rises  on  the  Northern  side  of  Mt.  Olympus,  and  flows  Eastward  into  the 
tea  at  SaUunis. 

25.  On  the  Northern  coast  of  Cyprus,  near  the  promontory  Acamas,  stood 
Arsinoe  PoH  Chritofou,  and  near  it  was  a  celebrated  grove  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 
A  little  bdow  the  latter  was  iBpea,  an  Athenian  colony,  at  the  source  of  the  brook 
Clarius,  which  waa  visited  by  Solon  when  in  banishment  here;  he  persuaded  the 
king  of  it  to  remove  to  a  more  commodious  situation  lower  donmi  the  river,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  calling  his  new  city  Soloe  Soglia,  after  Solon.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  so  far  forgot  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  language,  as  to  express 
themselves  veiy  incorrectly,  whence  an  incorrect  expression  is  odled  a  Soloecismus; 
this  term,  however,  is  said  by  many  to  have  originated  with  the  people  of  Soloe, 
in  Asia  Minor  %  but  it  appears  from  Suldas  that  it  was  borrowed  fh)m  the  cor- 
rupted language  of  both  cities.  Farther  Eastward  were  Lapethus  Lapitho,  which 
gave  name  to  the  district  Lapithia;  Cerynia  Cerina,  an  important  Phoenician 
colony ;  Achseorum  liittos,  where  Teocer  landed  when  Jianished  by  Telamon  from 
Salamis,  for  not  having  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother  Ajax;  and  Carpasla 
Carpcus,  a  fortified  place  of  some  consequence. 

26.  On  the  Eastern  coast  of  Cyprus  was  its  capital  city 
Salamis,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Teucer,  B.C.  1270,  when 
expelled  from  Salamis,  and  to  have  been  so  called  after  his 
•native  island**;  it  was  a  very  important  and  powerful  place, 
and  gave  name  to  the  district  Salaminia.  It  suffered  much 
from  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  and 
still  more  during  the  reign  of  Constantius  from  an  earthquake, 
which  completely  destroyed  the  city,  and  killed  most  of  its 
inhabitants ;  it  was,  however,  restored  by  the  latter  emperor, 
who  called  it  Constantia  Costanza.  Salamis  was  especially 
sacred  to  Venus,  hence  sumamed  Salaminia**.  A  little  farther 

**  At  si  forte  roges  foBcundam  Amathnnta  metalll, 
An  genaisse  velit  Proepatidas ;  abnnat  eeque, 
Atqoe  illos,  gemino  quondam  qaibus  aspera  coma 
Frons  erat ;  unde  etiam  nomen  traxere  Cerastte. 

OvUL  UeL  X.  223. 

•3  See  p.  406,  Beet.  78. 

«» Tencer  Salamina  patremque 

Cum  fugeret,  tamen  uda  Lyseo 
Tempore  popule^  fcrtur  vinxisse  corou^, 

Sic  tristes  afiatus  amicos : 
Qno  nos  cumqae  feret  melior  fortnna  parente, 

Ibimas,  o  socii  comltesque. 
NU  desperandum  Teucro  duce,  et  auspice  Teucro ; 

Certus  enim  promisit  Apollo, 
Ambignam  teUure  novd,  Salamina  futnnun.    /for.  Carm*  I.  vii.  29. 
•*  KvTpoycv^  Kv^cpctav  dtiaofiai,  r/  rt  ppOToiffi 
MciXcxa  dapa  HtuKriVf  lip*  tficpr^  ik  vpoawvift 

L  L  2  A**' 
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Southward  was  Arsinoe,  which  afterwards  changed  its  name 
to  Ammochostos  or  Famagostdf  now  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  island.  Below  these,  on  the  Southern  coast  of  Cyprus, 
was  Citium  Chitiy  on  the  shores  of  Citius  Sinus  G.  of  Salines; 
it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher  Zeno,  and  of  the 
physician  ApoUonius,  and  in  it  Cimon  died,  during  his  cam- 
aign  against  the  islanders^.  The  name  of  this  town  induced 
osephus  to  believe  that  Cyprus  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
Kittim,  or  Cittim ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  continent 
havine  been  peopled  before  the  island.  After  the  Kittim  had 
settled  on  the  mainland,  it  is  probable  enough  that  in  process 
of  time  they  might  have  sent  colonists  over  mto  Cyprus,  who, 
building  the  above-mentioned  town,  might  name  it  Citium  after 
the  family  from  which  they  were  descended.  To  the  Westward 
of  this  stood  Amathus  Oti  Limesol,2L  very  ancient  place,  said 
to  have  been  so  called  from  its  founder  Amathus,  the  son  of 
Hercules;  it  was  the  last  city  which  gave  up  the  Persian  cause, 
and  was  especially  sacred  to  Venus,  nence  sumamed  Amathu- 
sia"®.  Between  this  city  and  the  adjacent  Curium  Piscopi, 
was  a  famous  grove  sacred  to  Apollo.  The  city  of  False 
Paphos,  or  Old  raphos,  Counclia,  was  near  the  South  Western 
point  of  the  island,  and  was  reported  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  son  of  Apollo;  it  stood  at  tne  mouth  of  the  little  R.  Bar- 
barus,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  temple  of  Venus  ^, 
built  on  the  spot  where  she  landed  when  she  rose  from  the 
sea :  there  were  100  altars  in  her  temple,  which  smoked  daily 
with  a  profusion  of  frankincense,  ana  though  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  they  were  never  wetted  by  the  rain.  Annual  festivals 

AUi  ftfiSiaH,  Kai  l^*  Ififprbv  fspei  dv^og, 
Xaipt  BtAf  SaXa/icvoc  IvKTtfitvtig  iiiSiovffa, 
Kai  rrdtrtiQ  Kvwpov  *  Soq  d*  ifiipoto&av  doiSriv. 
Aitrdp  iyw  sal  viio  Kai  dKKiis  nvriaon*  doidils» 

Horn,  Hymn,  in  Ven,  III. 
«  Corn.  Nep.  vit  Cimon. 

"  Est  Amathus,  est  eelsa  mihi  Paphos,  atque  Cythera, 
Idaliseque  domus :  —  Virg,  JEn,  X.  51 . 

Culte  puer,  puerique  parens  Amathnsia  culti ; 

Aurea  do  campo  vellitc  signameo.         Ovid.  Amor,  III.  xv.  15. 
Cutull.  LXVIII.  61 ;  XXXVI.  14. 

"^  'H  5'  doa  Kvirpov  'Uavi  ^t\ofifttivt)g  'A^poSirti, 
*Ei:  Uw^ov  tv^a  dk  ol  Tiiitvog  BotudQ  re  dvffiig. 

Horn.  Od.  e.  303. 
Ipsa  Paphnm  sublimis  adit,  sedesque  revisit 
LiBta  suas :  abi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabroo 
Thure  calent  aree,  sertlsque  recentibna  lialant.      Virg,  JEn.  1. 415. 

Horace,  spealcing  of  Venus,  says, 

qme  Cnidon 

Fulp^cntesquG  tenet  Cycladas,  et  Paplion 
Junctis  visit oloribus.  Carm.  III.  xxviii.  13. 
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were  held  here  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  and  her  oracle,  which 
was  connected  with  the  temple,  acquired  for  it  considerable 
reputation.  A  few  miles  to  the  Northward  of  this  lay  New 
Paphos  Baffay  or  Paphos  properly  so  called ;  it  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Arcadian  Agapenor,  shortly  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  when  his  fleet  was  driven  upon  the 
island  by  a  storm :  it  was  formerly  called  Erythrae,  and  pos- 
sessed several  beautiful  temples  oi  Venus.  It  suffered  much 
from  earthquakes,  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  one,  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  rebuilt  the  city  and  commanded  it 
to  be  called  Augusta. 

27.  In  tlie  interior  of  the  country  was  Tamasea,  orTamassas,  Piteopio,  ofrerj 
ancient  foundation,  and  famons  for  its  extensive  mines  of  copper,  the  eitnatijn  of 
which,  however,  is  a  point  of  some  uncertainty,  many  referring  them  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bruttii  in  Southern  Italy  ^ :  it  was  on  the  iMnks  of  the  Pedseus,  near 
Leucosla  or  Nicosiay  the  modem  capital  of  the  island.  Hard  by  were  Idalium  ^^ 
2>a/in,  with  a  grove  sacred  to  Venus, who  is  hence  sumamed  Idalie^®;  and  Cythra^, 
or  Cythera,  CUriOf  which  was  also  a  favourite  residence  of  the  goddess,  but  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  island  of  that  name,  off  the  Southern  extremity  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 


••  Nuv  B*  &dt  $dv  Vffi  KOTfiXv^ov  irjS*  irdpoKri, 

nXiwv  iirt  otvona  irovrov  iir*  dXXodpoovQ  dv^pdtirovCf 
*Ec  Ttfiifftiv  fitrd  x^-Xkov  •  oy«  S*  al^iava  vidtipov, 

Hani,  Od,  A.  184. 

Est  nger,  indigenra  Tamesenum  nomine  dicunt ; 
Telluris  Cyprioe  pars  optima :  quem  milii  prisci 
Sacravere  senes :  templisqne  accedere  dotem 

Hanc  Jussere  meis : Ovid,  Met,  X.  644. 

See  also  p.  288,  sect.  17,  Note  57,  tupra. 

••  Aitrvoiv^,  &  ToXyov  ri  cat  iddXtov  l^lXaffaQ, 

'    Xiviivdv  T*  'Epvca,  xpvmf  vaiJ^ovo'  A^pocira, 

Theoer.  Idyl.  XY.  101. 
Hunc  ego  sopitum  somno,  super  alta  Cythera, 

Aut  super  Idalium,  sacrat^  sedc  recondam : 

Fir^.  ^Ti.  1.681. 
Qualis  Idalium  colens 
Venit  ad  Phrygium  Venus 

Judicem, CatulL  LXI.  17. 

^®  nitoresque  DeoS)  et  pectora  dura  pcrosam 
Idalien,  memoremque  time  Rhamnusidis  if  am. 

Orid.if9e.Xiy.  604. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


PALiESTINA   VBL   JUDiEA. 

1.  Palaestina  was  washed  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
or  Great  Sea  as  it  is  called  in  the  Bible*  i  to  the  N.  it  touched 
upon  Phoenice  and  Syria,  to  the  E.  and  S.  upon  the  latter 
country  and  Arabia  Petrsea.  It  was  separated  from  Egypt  by 
a  little  river  called  the  Torrent  of  Egypt.  It  was  about  half 
as  large  again  as  the  principality  of  Wales^  and  contained 
7,900  square  miles,  or  300  more  than  Sicily. 

2.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  the  country  lying  at 
the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Sidon 
to  Gaza,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Canaan,  and  is  therefore  in  Scripture 
called  The  Land  of  Canaan ;  it  is  also  called  The  Land^  of 
Promise*,  and  TTie  Land  of  Israel,  from  Almighty  God  having 
given  it  as  an  inheritance  to  the  Children  of  Israel.  The  name 
of  Palaestina  was  derived  from  the  Phihstines,  who  dwelled  in 
a  part  of  it  bordering  upon  Eg5rpt ;  and  who,  though  they 
were  subjected  by  David,  and  kept  in  obedience  by  some  of 
his  successors,  became  afterwards  so  powerful  as  to  furnish 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers',  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 

'  Numb,  xxxiy.  6.-^08hua,  i.  4;  ix.  1 ;  xv.  12.— Ezek.  xlvii.  20.  It  is  aJBO 
occasionally  called  '<  The  Uttennost  Sea:"  Deut  xi.  4.— Joel,  IL  20. 

Many  of  the  profane  writers  likewise  allade  to  it  under  the  name  of  Magnum 
Mare."  Thus  Pliny  [IX.  15.],  speaking  of  the  Tunny-fish,  says,  "  Intrant  e 
Magno  Marl  Pontum  vemo  tempore  gregatim."  Orosius  [I.  2.]  mentions  It  under 
the  same  appellation :  ^  Mare  Nostrum,  quod  Magnum  generaliter  dicimus.**  As 
does  Isidorus  [XIII.  16.] :  ''  Mare  magnum  est,  quod  aboccasu  ex  oceano  influit, 
et  in  meridiem  vergit,  deinde  ad  septentrionem  tendit  Quod  inde  Magnum  ap- 
pellatur,  quia  csetera  maria  in  comparatione  ejus  minora  sunt.    Istud  est  Medi- 

terraneum," 

mcque  assiduls  hicera  illius  umbra 

Questibus,  et  Magni  numen  Maris  excitat  Helle. 

Fa/.  Ftecc.  1.50. 
s  Canaan  he  now  attains ;  I  see  his  tents 
Pitch'd  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  phUn 
Of  Moreh :  there  by  promise  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land, 

MiUon,  Par.  Losty  Book  XII.  137. 

• et  dubia  est,  de  te,  Babylonia,  narret, 

Dercetl,  quam  versd,  squamis  velantibus  artus 

Stagna  Palsestini  credunt  celebrasse  figur&.        Ovid,  Met.  TV.  46. 

Hie  fera  gentis 

Bella  PaloBstinie  primo  delebit  in  tevo.  SU,  Ital.  III.  606. 
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K)ple,  with  a  general  appellation  for  the  whole  country, 
e  name  of  Judah,  or  JudaBa,  was  first  applied  to  the  Southern 
part  of  Palestine  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  revolted  from 
the  house  of  David,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  distinct 
kingdom  under  the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel;  the  two 
remaining  tribes,  viz.  Judah  and  Benjamin,  being  then  com- 
prehended under  the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah:  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylomsh  captivity,  the  name  of 
Judsea  was  extended  to  the  whole  country,  or  at  least  to  all 
parts  of  it  inhabited  by  the  Jews.  The  name  of  the  Holy  Land 
IS  applied  to  it  by  us  Christians  in  nearly  all  the  languages  of 
Europe^  chiefly  and  eminently  from  its  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  the  scene  of  His  sufferings. 

3.  The  nation  of  Canaan  was  divided  into  several  families;  viz.  the  Sidonians, 
Hlttltes,  JebusiteSy  Amorites,  Girgasites,  Hivites,  Arkites,  Sinites,  Arvadites, 
Zemarites,  and  Hamathltes,  the  respective  situations  of  which  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  point  out.  The  Sidonians  have  been  already  described :  the  Hittitcs, 
or  children  of  Heth,  dwelled  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  country  about  Hebron, 
where  Abraham  bought  of  them  a  piece  of  ground  as  a  burying-place:  the  Jebusites 
were  cantoned  round  Jehus,  or  Jerusalem :  the  Amorites  inhabited  the  mountains 
towards  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Moabites,  whom  they  subsequently 
dispossessed  of  their  country.  The  Girgasites  appear  to  have  been  seated  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  river,  round  Gergesa;  and  the  Hivites  near  them,  in  Mt.  Leba- 
non :  the  Arlcites  dwelled  round  Area ;  and  the  Shiites  near  them,  where  was  once 
a  city  called  Sin,  wMch  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sin,  or  Pelusium,  of 
Egypt.  The  Arvadites  inhabited  the  little  island  Aradus;  the  Zemarites  are 
placed  about  Simyra;  and  the  Hamathites  round  Hamath^.  These  were  the  fami- 
lies of  Canaan,  whom  Abraham  found  in  the  land,  when  he  left  his  own  country, 
B.C.  1927,  to  come  and  sojourn  here;  and  here  his  descendants  remained  for  more 
than  200  years,  till  Jacob  went  down  with  his  sons  into  Egypt 

4.  The  Israelites  left  Egypt  B.  c.  1497,  and  after  wandering  for  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  two  tribes  and  a  haif  of  them  were  settled  £.  of  the  Jordan  by  Moses, 
who  died  shortly  afterwards :  the  remaining  nine  tribes  and  a  half  crossed  over  the 
river  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua,  and,  after  six  years  of  successful  fighting  against 
the  Canaanites,  divided  their  land  amongst  them.  The  two  tribes  and  a  half,  who 
settled  E.  of  Jordan  between  the  R.  Amon  and  Mt.  Hermon,  were  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  Reuben  touched  to  the  E.  on  Arabia  Petrsea,  to  the 
8.  on  the  Moabites,  and  to  the  N.  on  Gad :  the  latter  tribe  bordered  to  the  E.  on 
the  Ammonites,  and  to  the  N.  upon  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh^which  again  extended 
to  Mt.  Hermon  and  the  sonrce  of  the  Jordan.  The  Southern  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Torrent  of  Egypt  to  Jab- 
neel,  was  at  first  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah:  but  as  it  was  subsequently  found 
that  this  was  too  much  for  them,  the  Western  part  of  it  was  given  to  the  tribes  of 
Simeon  and  Dan:  Judah  tlierefore  bordered  to  the  8.  upon  Edom,  to  the  W.  upon 
Simeon  and  Dan,  and  to  the  N.  upon  Beigamin.  The  last  mentioned  tribe,  which 
contained  within  its  limits  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  touched  to  the  £.  on  a  small  part 
of  the  Jordan,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Dan.  To  the  N.  of  these,  extending  from  the 
Jordan  to  the  Sea,  was  the  inheritance  of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim ;  and  beyond  it, 
between  the  same  limits,  was  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  Issacliar  lay  to  the  N. 
of  the  latter,  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Kison;  and  above  it,  touching  upon  the 
sea  of  Gennesareth,  lay  the  inheritance  of  Zebulun.  The  tribe  of  Asher  inliabited 
part  of  PhcBnice  from  Zidon  to  Mt  Carmel,  and  touched  to  the  E.  upon  Naphtali ; 


*  The  five  hist  fomilies  are  sometimes  mentioned  separately  as  the  Canaanites, 
from  their  having  once  dwelled  by  the  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  whence  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Philistines. 
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the  latter  tribe  extended  as  far  as  the  springs  of  the  Jordan  on  the  E.,  and  to  the 
limits  of  Zcbulon  on  the  South. 

6.  Upon  the  deatli  of  Joshua,  the  Israelites  weregOTcmed  by  Elders  and  Judges, 
the  last  of  whom  was  Samuel,  when  the  people  becomhig  clamorous  for  a  king, 
Samuel  anointed  Saul  king  over  them,  b.c.  1102.  Prerious  to  this,  they  had 
become  snbject  to  several  of  the  nations  near  whom  they  had  settled;  but  under 
Saul,  and  his  snccessors  David  and  Solomon,  they  regained  their  independence, and 
reduced  most  of  the  surrounding  people  under  their  dominion.  Upon  the  death  of 
Solomon,  b.  c.  082,  the  kingdom  was  divided:  Rehoboam  his  son,  being  chosen  by 
the  tribes  Jndah  and  Benjamin,  and  Jeroboam  by  the  remaining  ten  tribes :  the 
former  was  hencefon^'ard  called  The  Kingdom  of  Judah,  the  latter.  The  Kingdom 
of  Israel.  The  two  kln^oms  maintained  thehr  freedom  for  many  years  amidst  the 
conthiual  wars  by  which  they  were  harassed;  but  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  at  last 
subdued  Israel,  and  for  a  long  time  kept  it  in  subjection.  The  king  of  Assyria  next 
invaded  them,  and  having  besieged  their  city  Samaria  for  three  years, reduced  it  to 
ashes;  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  survived  the  dreadful  carnage  which  ensued,  were 
carried  away  captive  hito  Assyria,  b.c.  729,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  which  had 
stood  divided  from  that  of  Judah  for  more  than  250  years,  was  now  at  an  end. 
After  this,  Judah  also  was  attacked  by  the  Babylonians,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  latter  of  whom  reduced  it  to  subjection ;  but  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
Egyptians  by  the  Babylonians,  Nebuchadnezzar  seized  upon  Jerusalem,  and  after 
having  tyrannized  over  the  people  for  some  years,  at  last  levelled  the  city  with  the 
ground,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  to  Babylon,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  590  years  b.g.,  or  468  years  from  the  time  that  David  began  to 
reign  over  it.  After  this,  it  followed  the  revolutions  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  till 
the  latter  was  subverted  by  the  Persians.  When  Cyrus  became  king  of  Persia,  he 
permitted  all  tlie  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  to  rebuild  their  temple  at 
Jerusalem :  allowing  them  at  the  same  time  to  be  governed  by  their  own  priests, 
subject,  however,  to  the  Persian  will.  But  from  the  length  of  their  captivity,  and 
from  their  having  been  so  dispersed  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  only  a  few,  com- 
paratively speaking,  returned  to  their  own  land :  these  were  principally  from  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Levi,  and  having  settled  in  the  country  round  Jerusalem,  the 
Southern  part  of  Palestine  was  from  them  hencefortli  called  Judoea.  To  the  N. 
of  them,  in  the  former  inheritance  of  Ephraim  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  sate 
a  mixed  race  ofpeople,  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  been  casually  left  behind 
in  the  great  captivity,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  idolatrous  natives  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  as  well  as  by  colonies  from  the  Assyrian  monarchy :  thus  form- 
ing a  nation  half  Jewish  and  half  heathen.  They  were  called  Samaritans,  from 
their  dwellmg  round  the  old  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel;  and  were  looked 
upon  by  the  Jews  as  so  impure,  that  they  had  no  dealings  with  each  other. 

6.  When  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Asia,  Palestine  submitted  to  him;  but  at 
Ills  death  it  became  snbject  to  the  hostflities,  which  arose  amongst  his  ambitions 
successors:  its  possession  y^b  disputed  by  Antigonus  and  the  Egyptians,  until 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  united  it  to  his  dominions.  The  kings  of  Syria 
exercised  such  tyranny  over  the  Jews,  that  they  revolted,and  succeeded  under  their 
general,  Judas  Maccabeus,  in  establishing  their  freedom.  They  recovered  Samaria, 
and  planted  colonies  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  country,  which  assumed  hence- 
forward the  name  of  Galileea,  or  Galilee.  The  Jews  now  raised  themselves  up  a 
king,  B.C.  107,  the  first  who  reigned  in  Palestme  since  the  fatal  era  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity :  his  successors,  however,  having  qnarrelled  amongst  themselves, 
•  called  in  the  Romans  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  referred  the  matter  to  Pompey,who 
was  then  in  Asia.  The  Roman  general  being  irritated  by  the  disrespect  which  was 
shown  him,  resolved  on  the  conquest  of  Ju£ea:  he  accordingly  marched  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  reduced  it,  b.  c.  68,  an  event  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  subfuga- 
tion  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  time  of  Marc  Antony,  Herod  was  made  king  of 
Judeea,  and  it  was  during  his  reign  that  our  Saviour  was  bom.  Judcea  remained 
subject  to  the  Romans  till  a.d.  66,  when  a  contest  arose  between  the  Jews  and 
Syrians  respecting  the  possession  of  Coesarea;  the  case  beuig  referred  to  Nero,  he 
decided  in  fovour  of  the  latter,  upon  which  the  Jews  took  up  arms,  and  after  hav- 
ing committed  some  dreadful  massacres,  succeeded  in  driving  all  the  Romans  and 
Syrians  from  Judura.  Vespasian  was  sent  against  them  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
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would,  soou  have  brought  them  to  obedience,  but  on  his  marcli  to  Jernsalem,  he 
receiTed  the  intelh'gcnce  of  his  having  been  chosen  emperor;  he  accordugly  left 
tlie  command  of  tlie  array  to  his  son  Titus,  who,  A.  d.  70,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  had  been  prophesied  for  ages  beforelmnd. 

7.  Palaestina  was  divided  under  Constantine  into  Prima,  Secunda,  and  Tertia. 
Palsstina  Prima  included  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  Samaria,  and  the  Northern 
part  of  Judcea;  its  capital  was  Coesarea:  Pulaestiua  Secunda  contained  Galilee, 
and  part  of  the  country  lying  East  of  the  Jordan;  its  capital  was  Scythopolis : 
Palffistina  Tertia,  or  Salutaris  as  it  was  also  called,  included  tlie  Southern  part  of 
Jndsa,  with  the  whole  of  Idumtea,  and  extended  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf: 
its  metropolis  was  Petra. 

8.  The  profane  authors  have  advanced  very  extravagant  and  absurd  things  con- 
cerning the  Jews  and  their  religion :  it  may  not,  however,  be  unprofitable  briefly 
to  allude  to  what  they  deemed  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  people.  Some 
assert  that  they  were  Cretans,  who  dwelled  round  Mt.  Ida,  and  were  called  Idsi 
till  their  name  was  corrupted  to  Judcci ;  and  that  when  Saturn  was  driven  from 
his  throne  by  the  violence  of  Jupiter,  they  abandoned  their  habitations,  and  set- 
tled in  the  extreme  parts  of  Libya.  Other  traditions  make  them  descendants  of 
Homer's  Solymi,  whence  their  chief  city  was  named  Hierosolyma.  A  thhrd  hypo- 
thesis makes  them  originally  ^thiopmns,  compelled  to  quit  their  country  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tyranny  of  Cepheas,  the  reigning  monarch :  whilst  a  foarth  asserts 
that  they  were  a  tribe  of  Assyrians,  who  for  some  time  occupied  a  portion  of  Egypt 
till  they  migrated  into  Syria,  where  they  acquired  in  their  own  right  a  number  of 
cities,  together  with  the  territory  of  the  Hebrews.  Other  authors  agahi  say  they 
were  Egyptians,  who  settled  in  Palestine  under  the  conduct  of  Hierosolymus  and 
Juda.  Their  historians,  however,  seem  to  have  universally  admitted  that  they 
came  originally  from  Egypt,  upon  a  pestilential  disease  having  spread  all  over  the 
country;  that  the  king  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  was  informed 
the  infected  multitude  must  be  exterminated.  They  were  accordingly  collected 
together,  driven  into  a  wild  and  barren  desert,  and  there  abandoned  to  their  misery. 
Whilst  tlie  vulgar  herd  was  sunk  in  despair,  Moses,  one  of  their  number,  reminded 
them  that  they  had  been  rescued  from  imminent  danger  by  his  wisdom,  and  that 
except  tliey  followed  his  councils  they  had  no  hope  left.  They  accordingly  began 
their  inarch  they  knew  not  whither ;  but  being  soon  worn  out  witli  fatigue,  and 
about  to  perish  with  thirst,  they  lay  stretched  on  the  bare  earth  ready  to  expire. 
On  a  sudden,  a  troop  of  wild  asses  returning  from  pasture  ran  by  them  up  the 
steep  ascent  of  a  rock;  the  verdure  and  herbage  round  the  spot  suggested  to 
Moses  the  idea  of  springs  being  near  at  hand,  and  lutvlng  traced  the  steps  of  the 
animals,  he  discovered  a  plentiful  vein  of  water.  The  fiidnting  multitude  now  re- 
covered from  their  despair,  and  pursued  their  journey  for  six  days  without  intei^ 
mission :  they  halted  at  last  on  the  seventh,  and  having  expelled  the  natives  of  the 
country  in  which  they  found  themselves,  took  possession  of  it,  built  their  city,  and 
dedicated  their  temple  '. 

9.  In  the  time  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament,  PalsBstina  was  divided  into  five  principal 
parts.     These  were  GaUlaea,   Samaria,  Judaea   properly  so 

»  Tacit.  Hist.  V.  ^-5.— Dion  Cass.  XXXVII.  17,  et  jcg.— Justin.  XXXVI.  2.— 
Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  picture,  which  Tacitus  has  drawn  of  the  Jews, 
he  has  recorded  some  interesting  particulars  concerning  them  [Hist,  V.  4,  et  teq.] : 
''  Moees  quo  slbi  in  posternm  gentem  iirn^aret;  novos  ritus,  contrariosque  cteteris 
mortallbns,  indidit.  Profana  illlc  omnia,  quts  apud  nos  sacra. — Long^am  olim 
ftimem,  crebris  adhuc  jejuniis  fatentur.  Et  raptarum  frugum  argumentum,  panis 
Judaicus  nnllo  fermento,  retinet.  Septimo  die  otium  placuissc  ferunt :  quia  is  flncm 
laborum  tulerit,  dein  blandiente  inertia,  septimum  quoque  annum  ignavim  datum. 
— Jndiei  mente  sola,  unumque  numen  intellignnt.  Profanos,  qui  deum  imagines, 
itaortalibus  matcriis,  in  species  hominum  effingant.  Summum  illud  ct  seternum, 
neque  mutabile,  neque  interiturum.  Igitur  nulla  simulacra  urbibus  snis,  nedum 
templis  sunt.    Kon  regibus  hwc  aduhtio,  non  Coesaribns  honor." 
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called,  Batansea,  and  Peraea :  the  three  first  of  which  were  on 
this  side  Jordan,  and  the  two  last  beyond  it. 

10.  The  snperfieial  extent  of  these  proYinces,  as  well  as  of  the  territory  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  occupied  by  each  of  the  TweWe  Tribes  of  Israel,  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  table : 

Provinces.  Tribes. 


Square  Miles. 


Phcenice  Meridionalis  -  Asher 


<§( 


Qaliloa    - 
Samaria  - 

Jndsa     - 


fA  ••  fBatanaea  • 
a^[Per«ea     - 


paphtaU      - 
•  <  Zebulun 
l^lssachar 

fManasseh  on  thi8\ 

-  <     side  Jordan      -j 

(.Ephraim 

/Benjamin 
Jadah 
IDan    - 
^.Simeon 

{Manasseh  beyondl 
Jordan    -        -J 

fOad    - 
\Renben 


Total  Territory  of  thel 
Twelve  Tribes  -    - j  * 


660 

485' 
230 
225 

'^1  1,390 


] 


090 


585J 


,135 


1,000     1,000 


930\ 
676/ 


1,605 


8,450      7^fa^'^* 


11.  Galiljsa,  or  Galilee,  was  the  Northernmost  province 
of  Palestine,  and  was  exceedingly  fertile  and  populous.  It 
touched  to  the  W.  on  Phosnice,  to  the  N.  on  (joele-Syria,  to 
the  E.  on  Batanaea,  and  to  the  S.  on  Samaria.  It  contained 
930  square  miles.  It  was  subdivided  into  Inferior  and  Superior, 
so  named  with  respect  to  the  R.  Jordan,  the  latter  being  also 
called  Galilaea  Gentium,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  from  its 
being  inhabited  not  only  by  Jews,  but  by  Syrians,  Greeks, 
Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians.  This  province  was,  above  all  the 
others,  most  honoured  with  our  Saviour's  presence.  It  was  here 
that  he  was  conceived,  and  it  was  hither  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
returned  with  him,  when  a  child,  out  of  Egypt :  it  was  here 
that  he  lived  with  his  reputed  parents,  till  he  began  to  be  about 
30  years  of  age,  and  was  baptized  of  John.  He  returned  hither 
after  his  temptation  by  the  devil ;  and  though  during  his  public 
ministry  he  freauently  visited  the  other  provinces,  yet  it  was 
here  that  he  took  up  his  dwelling.  And  lastly,  it  was  here  that 
our  Lord  first  appeared  to  the  eleven  Apostles  after  his  Resur- 
rection. To  all  which  may  be  added  tliat  the  most  consider- 
able part,  if  not  all,  of  his  Apostles  were  of  this  country,  where- 
fore they  were  styled  by  the  angels,  "  Men  of  Galilee."  Gali- 
Isea  Superior  belonged  formerly  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.   In  its 
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Northern  part,  close  to  the  source  of  the  upper  Jordan,  stood 
Dan,  which  was  formerly  called  Lais  until  it  was  wrested  by 
conquest  from  the  Sidonians,  when  it  received  the  name  of  the 
tribe,  which  took  it :  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the 
Northernmost  town  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  same  way  that 
Beersheba  was  the  Southernmost ;  hence  the  frequent  defini- 
tion of  the  Land  of  Israel,  "  firom  Dan  to  Beersheba."  At  the 
entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  lay  Beth- 
saida  TaUanihie,  the  country  of  the  three  Apostles,  Peter, 
Andrew,  and  Philip ;  it  was  the  scene  of  some  of  our  Lord's 
mighty  works,  for  its  disregard  of  which  woe  was  denounced 
against  it  hy  him  ^.  Philip,  the  tetrarch,  considerably  increased 
and  beautified  the  city,  calling  it  Julias,  after  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Ceesar.  A  few  miles  below  it,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Take  to  which  it  gave  name,  was  Chinnereth,  or  Gennesar. 
Still  lower  down,  likewise  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  on 
the  borders  of  Zebulun  and  NaphtaU,  lay  Capernaum  Tel 
Hoom,  chosen  by  our  Saviour  as  his  dwelling-place ;  a  circum- 
stance alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Isaiah :  it  received  its  name 
fix)m  a  neighbouring  spring  of  great  repute  for  its  excellent 
waters,  and  which,  through  some  absura  tradition,  was  said 
by  the  profane  authors  to  be  connected  with  the  Nile. 

18.  Lower  down  the  same  aide  of  the  lake  stood  Choiazin,  against  the  wretched 
incredulity  of  which  Christ  denounced  woe^j  and  Magdala  Miffdal,  the  country 
of  Mary,  thence  Bumamed  Magdalene.  To  the  W.  of  5ie  latter,  on  tiie  borders  of 
Galilsea  Inferior,  was  Bethnlia,  where  Judith  delivered  the  Jews  from  the  power 
of  Holofemes,  the  general  of  the  Assyrian  army;  and  farther  Northward  was 
lotapata,  a  very  strong  place,  defended  by  the  historian  Josephus  against  Vespa- 
sian, who  took  it  with  great  difficulty,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

13.  The  Northern  part  of  Galilasa  Inferior  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  its  Southern  part  to  that  of  Issachar. 
Tiberias  Tabaria,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  stood  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  from  it  was  also 
called  the  Sea  of  Tiberias ;  it  was  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  and 
called  by  him  after  Tiberius  Ceesar:  hard  by  were  the  hot-baths 
of  Emmaus,  much  commended  by  the  profane  writers.  To 
the  W.  of  these,  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  was  Cana 
Kefer  Kennay  the  birth-place  of  the  Apostle  Nathaniel,  other- 
wise called  Bartholomew :  it  was  at  Cana  that  our  Lord  per- 
formed his  first  miracle,  when  he  honoured  the  marriage-feast 
with  his  presence,  and  turned  the  water  into  wine.  To  the 
W.  of  it  lay  Sepphoris  Sepphoury,  a  very  large  city,  and  so 
strong  as  to  be  reckoned  the  security  of  the  whole  country ; 
it  had  one  of  the  five  Sanhedrim  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
was  much  increased  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Dio  Ceesarea. 
To  the  S.  of  it  stood  Naaareth  Naszera^  the  place  of  the 


*  Matt.  xi.  21.— Luke,  x.  13. 
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Annunciation,  or  Conception  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  his  resi- 
dence till  he  entered  on  nis  public  ministry.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  it  towards  the  E.  rose  Mt.  Tabor,  or  Itabyrius  as 
it  was  named  by  the  Greeks,  now  called  Tor ;  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  mountain  on  which  our  Saviour's  trans- 
figuration took  place.  Nearer  the  Jordan  was  Mt.  Hermon, 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  dew  with  which  it  was  covered; 
it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Hermon  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  The  brook  Kishon,  or  Kison,  rises  in  Mt.  Tabor, 
and  is  now  called  Mukatta ;  upon  it,  not  far  from  its  source, 
stood  Naim,  where  our  Lord  raised  to  life  the  widow's  son. 
A  little  lower  down  tlie  river  was  Shuneni,  near  which  the 
Israehtes  and  PhiUstines  pitched  their  camps,  previous  to  the 
fight  in  Gilboa ;  this  place  was  also  remarkable  for  the  Shunam- 
ite  woman,  who  was  so  kind  to  Elisha.  The  city  of  Jezrael, 
called  Esdraelon  by  the  Greeks,  was  situated  in  the  Southern- 
most part  of  the  province,  and  on  the  borders  of  Samaria ;  the 
kings  of  Israel  frequently  resided  here,  particularly  Ahab. 
Jezrael  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  great  plain  named  after  the 
city,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mt.  Tabor,  on  the  E.  by 
Hermon,  and  on  the  S.  by  Gilboa. 

14,  Samaria  touched  to  the  W.  on  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  N.  on  Phoenice  and  Galilaea,  to  the  E.  on  Peraea,  and 
to  the  S.  on  Judsea;  it  contained  1,330  square  miles.  It 
occupied  the  whole  country  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea, 
and  therefore  such  as  trayelled  fi*om  Judeea  into  Galilee  must 
needs  go  through  Samaria. 

15.  Samaria  derived  its  name  from  its  metropolis  Samaria,  which  was  so  called 
after  one  Shemer,  of  whom  Omrl,  king  of  Israel,  bought  the  ground  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  city ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  this  city  having  become  the  subse- 
quent capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  name  of  Samaria  is  frequently  used  by 
the  Sacred  Writers  of  the  Old  Testament  to  denote  the  whole  of  that  kingdom. 
Samaria  is  Intersected  by  a  range  of  mountains  connected  with  Mt.  Hermon  of 
Galilee ;  where  this  range  enters  the  province,  it  is  called  Oilboa.  Mount  Gilboa, 
celebrated  for  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jouathan,and  for  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites 
by  the  Philistines,  was  in  the  Northern  part  of  Samaria,  and  formed  pert  of  that 
range  of  hills,  which  traverses  thewhole  province  from  North  to  South ;  towards 
the  city  of  Samaria,  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  Phineas,  Ebal,  and  Gerizim,and 
upon  the  borders  of  Jndoea,  as  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 

16.  The  Northern  part  of  Samaria  was  formerly  the  lot  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  its  Southern  part  that  of 
Ephraim.  Upon  the  division  of  the  Jews  into  the  two  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel,  Jeroboam,  king  of  the  latter,  built 
Sichem,  or  Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephi-aim  about  the  centre  of 
Samaria,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions ;  it  was 
hei-e  that  Jacob,  on  his  fhght  from  Haran,  bought  a  parcel  of 
ground,  which  he  subsequently  gave  to  his  son  Joseph,  and 
here  he  digged  the  well,  which,  many  ages  afterwards,  was 
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rendered  so  memorable  by  the  conference  held  there  between 
our  blessed  Saviour  and  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

17.  Sicbem  waa  situated  between  two  hills,  Ebal  to  the  North  aoA  Qcrizim  to 
the  South,  both  famous  for  the  solemn  recital  of  the  law  of  Moses ;  the  curses 
being  pronounced  from  the  former  and  the  blessings  from  the  latter.  It  'was  upon 
M*.  Gerizim  that  the  temple  was  built  by  Sanballat,  who  was  made  governor  of 
Samaria  by  Darius,  king  of  Persia ;  and  the  great  controversy  between  the  Sama- 
ritans and  the  Jews  was  about  this  place  of  worship,  and  to  which  their  sacrifices 
should  be  brought,  the  Samaritans  affirming  it  was  M^  Gerizim,  and  the  Jews 
that  it  was  M'.  Sion.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  called  Sychar,  and  to  have 
fallen  Into  decay  during  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  erected  a  city  close  to  it, 
which  they  named  Neapolia,and  which  still  keeps  its  name  in  Nablout,  Between 
this  and  the  Jordan  lay  Thirza,  a  pleasant  and  exceedingly  beautiful  city ;  the 
succeeding  kings  of  Israel  after  Jeroboam  made  it  their  residence,  until  Omri 
built  Samaria. 

18.  Samaria^  the  subsequent  metropolis  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel  till  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  captivity,  was  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  N.  of  Sichem,  in  the  middle  of  Samaria;  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians,  but  was  restored  by  the 
colonists  whom  they  sent  into  the  country,  and  who  from  this 
city  first  assumed  the  name  of  Samaritans.  It  became  a  very 
important  and  flourishing  place  under  the  Maccabees,  but, 
beme  once  more  destroyed,  it  was  again  rebuilt  and  beautified 
by  Herod,  who  named  it  Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augustus ;  it 
is  still  called  Sebaste,  or  Kalaat  Sanour.  But  the  principal 
city  of  Samaria  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  CjBsarea 
Kysaryahy  YfhicYi,  from  its  being  the  metropolis  of  Palsestina 
Prima,  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Proconsul,  was  named 
Caesarea  PaloBstinae.  It  was  formerly  an  insignificant  place, 
called  Turris  Stratonis,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
Greek  colony ;  it  derived  all  its  importance  from  Herod,  who 
built  on  the  spot  a  magnificent  city  and  port,  calling  it  Caesarea 
in  honour  of  Augustus  Ceesar.  It  was  here  that  St.  Peter  con- 
verted Cornelius  and  his  kinsmen ;  it  was  here  that  St.  Paul 
defen(}ed  himself  against  the  Jews  and  their  orator  TertuUus ; 
anid  here,  in  the  amphitheati'e,  Herod  Antipas,  the  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  was  smitten  by  the  angel  of  God. 

19.  CcBsarea  was  built  at  the  Western  termination  of  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  so 
called  from  the  city  Megiddo  Schiz,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel,  remarkable  in  sacred 
history  for  the  death  of  Ahaziah  and  Josias,  the  two  kings  of  Judah,  and  for  the 
battle  witii  Sisera.  To  the  N.  of  Cssarea,  on  the  sea-coast,  was  Dor,  or  Dora, 
Tortura ;  and  close  to  it  stood  En-dor,  where  Saul  consulted  the  witch  previous  to 
the  fatal  battle  of  Qilboa.  To  the  S.  of  Ciesarea  flowed  the  R.  Cann  Katab,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  entered  the 
sea  at  a  small  lake,  cialled  Crocodilorum  Lacus,  now  Moiat  el  Tenuah :  below  it  was 
ApoUonias  Om  Khaled,  a  town  of  Greek  origin.  Nearer  the  borders  of  Judoea 
stood  Antipatris  Batlaken,  caUcd  formerly  Capharsabe,  until  it  was  much  enlarged 
and  beautified  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  named  it  after  his  fother  Antipater.  It  was 
situated  in  the  Campus  Capharsabe,  which  fonned  a  part  of  that  great  valley  ex- 
tending along  the  sea-shore  from  CoBsarea  to  Joppa,  called  the  valley  of  Sharon, 
or  Saronas ;  it  obtahied  this  name  from  tlic  neighbouring  town  of  Saron,  or 
Lasliaron,  and  was  much  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  roses,  as  well  as  for  its  fine 
pasturage.  Farther  Southward  lay  the  toparehy, or  district  of  Tliamnitica,  so  called 
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from  Thamna,  or  Timnath  Serah,  which  was  the  inheritance  of  Joshua,  and  the 
place  where  he  was  buried :  a  little  £.  of  it  stood  Qofna,  a  considerable  city,  which 
gave  name  to  the  toparchy  Oofnitica.  Between  these  and  the  R.  Jdrdan,  upon 
the  limits  of  Benjamin's  tribe,  was  Shiloh,  or  Silo,  celebrated  as  the  place,  where 
the  whole  congregation  of  the  Children  of  Israel  assembled :  to  this  place  the 
tabernacle  was  removed  from  Gilgal  by  Joshua,  and  here  the  ark  remained  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  till  the  time  of  the  prophet  Samuel.  Shiloh  was  situated 
near  the  source  of  the  bxY>ok  Cherith,  where  Elijah  lay  Iiid,  and  was  miraculously 
fed  by  ravens ;  near  its  junction  with  the  Jordan  was  Archelais,  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance,  built  by  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod.  To  the  N.  of  this  last 
lay  the  mountainous  district  Acrabatcne,  so  called  from  Acrabbim,  the  principal 
place  in  it  The  three  districts  Thamnitica,  Oofnitica,  and  Acrabatene,  were  taken 
from  Samaria  and  given  to  Judsea  by  the  Syrian  king,  Demetrius  Soter,  and  this  ar- 
rangement was  not  disturbed  by  the  Romans  when  Palestine  fell  into  their  hands. 

20.  The  city  of  Bethshan,  or  Bethsean^  Bysauj  was  in  the 
North  Eastern  comer  of  Samaria  on  the  borders  of  Galilee  and 
Percea,  and  close  to  the  R.  Jordan  :  to  this  place  the  Philis- 
tines brought  the  body  of  Saul  after  the  battle  in  Gilboa,  and 
fastened  it  to  a  wall.  It  was  afterwards  called  ScythopoUs, 
from  the  Scythians,  who,  during  the  time  of  the  Medes,  over- 
ran all  Asia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  limits  of  Eeypt.  It 
became  subsequently  a  very  flourishing  place,  being  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Decapolis,  or  those  ten  cities,  which  were  chiefly 
mhabited  by  Synans,  and  united  themselves  into  a  league  to 
resist  the  oppressions  of  the  Maccabees. 

21.  The  other  nine  cities,  which  constituted  the  Decapolis,  were  all  on  the  East- 
em  side  of  the  Jordan :  they  were  Capitolias,  Ganatha,  Abila,  Hippos,  Gadara,Pella, 
Bium,  Gerasa,  and  Philadelphia.  The  whole  of  these  belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel,  prior  to  the  captivity,  but  they  were  subsequently  reckoned  to  Syria:  the 
Romans  included  them  in  their  province  of  Coele-Syria,  and  though  they  gave  Herod 
some  of  them,  yet  upon  his  death  these  were  withheld  from  his  heirs.  A  few  miles  to 
the  S.  of  Scy thopolls  was  Bezec,  where  the  men  of  Judah  defeated  the  Ganaanites 
witli  great  slaughter,  and  where  also  Saul  mustered  Ills  army  prior  to  giving  the 
Ammonites  a  signal  overthrow.  To  the  Eastward  of  this,  upon  the  Jordan,  stood 
Enon,  near  to  Salim,  where  John  baptized  after  he  had  quitted  Bethabara. 

22.  JuDJSA^  properly  so  called,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Samaria,  on  the  E.  by  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Arabia 
Petraea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  con- 
tained 3,135  square  miles,  and  constituted  the  inheritance  of 
four  out  of  the  twelve  tribes,  viz.  of  Benjamin,  Dan,  Judah, 
and  Simeon,  the  two  last  being  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
province. 

23.  The  frontier  between  Judaea  and  Arabia  Propria  is  formed  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  connected  with  Mt.  Seir,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Halak  and  Haaleh 
Acrabbim ;  this  latter  gives  the  adjacent  district  the  name  of  Acrabattene.  These 
mountains  separated  the  possessions  of  the  Children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Edom, 
or  Idumsa  as  the  Greeks  called  it*,  but  when  the  Jews  were  carried  away  captive 
to  Babylon,  the  Southern  part  of  their  country  being  left  destitute,  was  seized  by 
the  Idumseans,  who  became  so  strong,  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  possession  of 
it  long  after  the  Jews  returned  from  their  bondage.  Tlicy  were  conquered  at  hist 
by  the  Maccabees,  but,  having  embraced  Judaism,  tliey  were  incorporated  with  the 

^  Cappadoces  mea  signa  timent,  et  dedita  sacris 
Ineerti  Judca  Dei,  molUsque  Sophcne.  Xueon.  II.  503. 
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Jewish  nation,  and  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  country  they  had  seized 
upon,  which  from  them  was  called  Idumiea ;  it  extended  as  far  Northward  as 
Hehron,  and  was  noted,  as  was  the  whole  of  Judsa,  for  its  fine  palm-trees^.  To 
the  Northward  of  this  lay  the  district  Daromas,  which  still  preserves  its  name  in 
JDctrom :  between  it  and  Samaria  stretched  a  ranee  of  hills,  which  caused  the  dis- 
trict they  traversed  to  be  called  Orine,  or  The  hilj-country  of  Judaea;  it  was  here 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  came  to  visit  her  cousin  Elizabeth.  The  North  Western 
part  of  Judsea  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Joppa  was  for  the  most  part  a  level 
champaign  country,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Sephela. 

24.  The  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  all  Palestine, 
was  in  the  Northern  part  of  Judaea,  about  mid-way  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Dead  Seas.  It  first  occurs  in  Scrip- 
ture under  the  name  of  Salem,  of  which  Melchisedec  is  recorded 
to  have  been  the  King ;  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  it  was  possessed 
by  the  Jebusites,  and  from  being  their  chief  city  it  was  called 
Jebus :  from  these  two  names,  jebus  and  Salem,  some  have 
imagined  that  it  came  to  be  called  Jerusalem.  By  the  inspired 
writers  it  is  frequently  dignified  with  the  title  of  The  Holy 
City ;  in  allusion  to  which  the  Gh-eeks  no  doubt  fashioned  the 
name  Hierosolyma,  an  appellation,  which  is  also  used  by  the 
Evangelists.  It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  describes  it  as 
equal  in  size  to  Sardis,  under  the  name  Cadytis",  a  word  which 
denotes  its  holiness,  as  does  also  the  modern  appellation  of 
Khoddesy  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  present  day.  Jerusalem 
was  besieged  by  Titus,  and,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  was 
taken  and  completely  destroyed  by  him,  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy of  our  Saviour,  a.  d.  70 :  this  occurred,  according  to 
Josephus,  2,177  years  after  its  foimdation.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  siege  1,100,000  persons  perished,  and  that  D7,000 
more  were  made  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  afterwards 
either  sold  for  slaves,  or  exposed  to  the  fiiry  of  wild  beasts. 
The  zeal  of  the  Jews,  however,  induced  them  to  rebuild  the 
city,  though  without  any  of  its  former  splendour :  but  owing 
to  an  uproar  amongst  them  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  they 
were  all  banished  from  it  upon  pain  of  death,  and  their  tem- 
ple was  wantonly  profaned  by  the  erection  of  an  altar  to  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus.  The  city  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  and 
called  iElia  Capitolina,  until  the  Christian  emperors  ascended 
the  throne. 

25.  The  Jebusites  were  not  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Children  of  Judah, 
but  lived  together  with  them.    They  kept  possession  also  of  the  strong  hold  of  Zion 

*  Primus  Idnmseas  referam  tibi,  Mantua,  palmas:  — 

Virg.  Qeorg,  III.  12. 

Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare,  et  ludere,  et  ungi, 

PriBferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus ;  —     Hor,  Epitt.  II.  ii.  184. 


•  arbusto  palmarum  dives  Idume.  —  Luean,  III.  216. 

SU.Ital.III.GOO. 


•  Herod.  II.  159;  III.  5. 
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until  the  reign  of  David,  who  took  it  from  them,  and,  calling  it  the  City  of  David, 
dwelled  in  it.  Hereupon,  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  skilful  architects,  who  built 
David's  royal  palace,  and  many  other  large  edifices,  so  as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole 
of  M'.Zion:  tlie  ark  of  the  Lord  stood  here  (until  it  was  removed  to  the  temple  by 
Solomon)  in  the  midst  of  the  tabernacle,  which  David  had  set  up  for  it,  and  hence 
this  hill  is  frequently  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the  Holy  hill,  and  by  way  of  excel- 
lency used  to  denote  the  whole  of  Jerusalem.  In  Zion  was  the  house  of  Millo,  built 
by  Solomon,  and  supposed  to  be  a  very  strong  place,  where  the  principal  persons 
of  the  kingdom  met  to  debate  upon  state  matters;  in  it  the  servants  of  king  Joash 
rose  against  him  and  slew  him.  Sion,  or  Zion,  was  the  Southern  part  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  called  the  Upper  City  from  its  being  considerably  elevated  abo?e  the 
ancient  Salem,  which  lay  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  a  wall. 
This  Lower  City  of  Salem  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Acra,  and  was 
built  on  the  Western  part  of  Mt.  Moriah,  or  Morius;  it  is  thought  to  have  derived 
the  name  of  Acra  from  the  fortress  built  there  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in 
order  to  annoy  the  temple,  which,  however,  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Simon  Mac- 
cabeeus.  It  is  presumed  to  have  been  on  the  Eastern  part  of  tliis  mountain  that  it 
pleased  Qod  to  make  trial  of  Abraham's  obedience,  by  commanding  him  to  sacrifice 
his  only  son  Isaac:  and  it  was  here, that,  many  ages  afterwards,  Solomon  built  his 
glorious  temple,  which  was  surrounded  witli  a  triple  wall,  and  connected  with  Sion 
by  a  bridge  and  gallery :  the.  valley  between  them  was  called  Silla.  To  the  N.  of 
the  temple  lay  Bezetha,  the  smallest  of  the  four  hills  upon  which  Jerusalem  was 
built ;  it  was  also  called  Cfenopolis,  or  the  New  Town,  from  the  Greek  words 
KaivoQfwmUjVJiii  7oXtf  ur6f,it  having  been  built  to  cont&in  tlie  increasing  popu- 
lation of  Jerusalem :  king  Agrippa  first  began  to  fortify  it,  but  desisted  from  the 
undertaking  that  he  might  not  give  umbrage  to  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  Jews 
afterwards  completed  it,  but  it  was  always  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole  city;  upon 
it,  therefore,  Titus  made  his  attack.  In  it  was  the  pool  of  Bcthesda,  allotted  for 
washing  the  sheep  to  be  sacrificed,  and  memorable  for  the  cure,  which  our  Saviour 
there  wrought  upon  the  impotent  man.  The  citadel  Antonia  was  built  on  the  com- 
mon limits  of  Bezetha,  Acra,  and  Mt.  Moriah  properly  so  called ;  it  was  originally 
named  Barls,  and  was  only  a  house  with  turrets  which  one  of  the  high  priests  built 
for  his  own  residence.  But  Herod  afterwards  made  it  stronger,  for  the  security 
and  defence  of  the  temple,  and  called  it  Antonia  in  honour  of  Marc  Antony,  who 
then  governed  in  the  &ut:  it  was  very  extensive,  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
temple,  and  could  accommodate  a  whole  Roman  legion.  The  octagonal  tower 
Psephina  was  at  the  North  Western  comer  of  Acra,  and  was  70  cubits  high ; 
from  it  there  was  a  prospect  of  Arabia  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  On  the  wall, 
which  separated  Acra  from  Sion,  were  the  towers  Hippicos,  Phasael,  and  Marl- 
amne,  built  by  Herod. 

26.  Beyond  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  on  its  Northern  side,  was  a  part  of  Mt. 
Moriah  called  Calvary,  or,  in  Hebrew,  Golgotha,a  name  which  has  been  supposed  to 
be  derived  {torn  its  resemblance  to  a  human  skull ;  in  this  execrable  and  polluted 
place,  appropriated  to  the  execution  ofmalefactors,  our  Saviour  underwent  the  last 
partof  His  most  meritorious  Passion.  To  the  W.  of  the  City  of  Davidlay  tlie  upper 
and  lower  fountains  of  Gihon,  where,  by  the  special  order  of  David,  Solomon  was 
anointed  king  over  Israel.  On  the  Southern  side  of  Jerusalem  strctclied  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  remarkable  for  the  inhuman  and  barbarous  worship  there  paid  to  Moloch, 
to  whom  parents  sacrificed  their  children  by  burning  them  in  the  fire.  The  phice 
where  these  abominations  were  performed  was  named  Tophet,  or  Gehenna  <*':  near 


* Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  blood 

Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears ; 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums,  and  timbrels  loud, 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  pass'd  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol. 

His  grove 

The  pleasant  vale  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence, 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  hell. 

Milton^  Par,  Lost,  Book  I.  404 
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it  lay  the  Potter's  Field,  which  was  afterwards  called  Aceldama,  or  the  Field  of 
Blood,  from  its  being  purchased  with  the  pieces  of  silver,  which  were  tlie  price  of 
the  Blood  of  Christ  A  little  to  the  N.  of  Tophet,  and  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  was  the  pleasant  fountain  of  SUoam  j  near  it  was  a  tower,  which  fell  upon 
eighteen  persons  and  slew  them,  a  circumstance  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour.  To 
the  Eastward  of  the  city  was  the  memorable  Mount  of  Olives,  so  called,  doubt- 
lessly, from  the  olive-trees  which  grew  there ;  on  it  was  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  agony,  a  few  hours  previous  to  his  Crucifixion. 
Between  this  mountain  and  the  city  was  the  Valley  of  Jehosophat,  called  also  the 
Valley  of  Kedron,  from  the  brook  Kedron  which  ran  through  it,  and  emptied 
itself  into  the  Dead  Sea :  near  the  banks  of  the  brook  stood  Herodium,  built  by 
Herod  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  over  Antigonus,  and  where  he  ia  thought 
to  have  been  buried. 

27.  Not  far  from  Gethsemane,  and  also  upon  the  Mt  of  Olives,  were  Beth- 
phage,  whence  our  Saviour  commenced  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  and 
Bethany,  where  he  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and  near  which  his  ascension 
took  place.  To  the  N.  of  these  was  Emmaus,  whither  our  Lord  accompanied  two 
of  his  disciples  after  his  Resurrection ;  it  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  Heliogabalus,  and  called  Nicopolis.  Near  it  were,  Ajalon,  in  the  vale  of  which 
Joshua  commanded  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still  until  the  Israelites  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies ;  and  Gibeon,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
made  peace  with  him,  and  were  afterwards  defended  by  him  against  five  other 
cities.  To  the  N.  of  these  was  a  wilderness,  in  which  were  the  cities  of  Ephraim 
and  Luz ;  the  latter  was  also  called  Bethel,  fW>m  its  lying  dose  to  the  place  where 
Jacob  had  his  remarkable  dream'*. 

28.  In  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Judaea  was  Jerichoi  or 
Hierichus,  Rah,  the  first  city  taken  by  Joshua  from  the  Ca- 
naanites ;  it  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  in  a  miraculous  manner^  the  wall  falling  down  flat^  so 
that  they  went  straight  up  into  the  city.  It  was  completely 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  by  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  and  de- 
stroyed again  for  the  treachery  of  its  inhabitants  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans ;  it  is  sometimes  called  in 
Scnpture  the  City  of  Palm-trees.  Between  it  and  the  Jordan 
was  Gilgal,  or  Galgala,  where  the  Israelites  first  encamped  on 
this  side,  after  they  had  passed  over  the  river  on  dry  ground; 
it  was  here  that  Joshua  pitched  the  twelve  stones,  which  were 
taken  up  out  of  Jordan  by  one  man  of  every  tribe ;  and  here 
the  manna,  which  had  hitherto  fed  them  through  the  wilder- 
ness, ceased.  A  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Jericho  stood  Engedi, 
or  Engaddi,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  camphire  and  bal- 
sam produced  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  was  likewise  celebrated 
for  the  instance  of  loyalty  shown  by  David  in  a  neighbouring 
cave  towards  Saul.  About  five  miles  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem 
was  Bethlehem,  or  Ephrata,  Bethlehem,  the  birth-place  of  our 

1'  The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  descending,  bands 
Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Esan  fled 
To  Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Luz, 
Breaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky, 
And  waking  cried,  <  Tliis  is  the  gate  of  Heaven.' 
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Blessed  Saviour  as  well  as  of  King  David;  it  was  here  and  in 
the  neighbouring  towns  that  Herod  caused  all  the  children, 
from  two  years  old  and  under,  to  be  put  to  death :  Rama  was 
one  of  these  towns,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah  in  his  pro- 
phecy concerning  this  massacre. 

80.  To  the  W.  of  Rama,  near  the  spruigs  of  the  hrook  Eachol,  lay  Adullam, 
where  David  hid  from  the  king  of  Gatli,  and  collected  a  little  army ;  Libna»  a 
strong  place  beeieged  by  Sennacherib,  king  of  AMjrria;  Makkedah,  where  Joehoa 
slew  the  five  kings  that  had  Joined  together  against  Gibeon ;  and  ElentheropolLs 
a  city  of  some  consequence,  but  of  mi^  later  date  than  tlie  Scqpture-history.  To 
the  S.  of  Jerusalem  was  Tecoa,  which  still  pieservcs  its  name,  and  is  lemarkable 
for  a  signal  overthrow  there  given  to  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Bdomites, 
dnring  the  reign  of  Jchosophat,  as  well  as  for  being  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet 
Amos :  near  it  stood  Ziph,  which  gave  name  to  a  mountain  and  wilderness,  where 
David  lay  hid  from  Saul;  this  wilderness  was  part  of  tlie  Great  Desert  of  Jndah, 
Btrctcliing  along  the  whole  Western  coast  of  the  Dead  See.  Below  these  was 
Kiriath-Arba,  a  city  so  ancient  as  to  have  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Bgypt ;  to  this  place  Abraham  removed  when  separated  from  Lot,  and  here  he 
bought  a  burying-place  for  his  famUy :  it  is  now  called  Kabr  Ibnihim.  When 
the  Israelites  took  it  they  named  it  Hebron,  and  in  after  ages  it  became  fkmous 
as  being  the  place  where  David  kept  his  court  during  the  f^t  seven  years  of  his 
reign  till  he  took  Jerusalem.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  weU  as  Sarah, 
Rebecca,  and  Leah,  were  all  buried  here.  It  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Hamre, 
which  seems  to  have  communicated  its  name  to  Hebron :  this  plain  is  remarkable 
in  sacred  history  from  Abraham's  entertaining  in  it  three  angels  under  an  oak, 
which  tree  became  in  the  latter  ages  so  fiunous,  that  superstitious  worship  was 
performed  there  until  Constantinc  the  Great  put  a  stop  to  it.  In  the  Southern 
parts  of  Judfea,  on  the  borders  of  Edom,  were  Zin,  which  gave  name  to  the  Wil- 
derness of  Zin ;  Kadesh-Bamea,  the  burial-place  of  Miriam ;  and  Beer-Sheba,  or 
Bersabe,  a  name  signifying  the  WeU  qftht  Oailit  which  appellation  it  received 
Arom  Abraham  and  Abimalech  having  here  made  a  covenant  together.  Beer-Sheba 
was  the  residence  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  became  in  process  of  thne  a  stroog 
and  important  place ;  between  it  in  the  South  and  Dan  in  the  Nortii,the  gnatest 
length  of  the  Land  of  Israel  (about  190  miles)  is  frequently  reckoned  ^\ 

30.  Joppa,  or  Japho,  now  called  Yaffa^  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Japhet^  who  gave  it  his  name :  it  was  the  fron* 
tier-city  between  Judaea  and  Samaria^  and  the  haven  of  Jem- 
salem,  for  which  reason^  all  the  materials  sent  from  Tyre  for 
the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  were  landed  at  it.  It  was 
hither  that  Jonah  fled,  and  took  ship  for  Tarshish,  shortly  after 
which  he  was  cast  overboard :  here  too  the  Apostle  Peter  raised 
Dorcas  to  life,  and  fell  into  his  remarkable  trance.  The  anti- 
quity of  Joppa  seems  pointed  at  in  tlie  profane  authors  bv  the 
fable  of  Neptune's  having  inundated  the  country,  and  ot  An- 
dromeda having  been  here  chained  to  a  rock  to  be  devoured 
by  a  sea-monster,  from  which  she  was  rescued  by  Perseus;  an 
allusion,  as  it  is  thought,  to  some  pirates,  who  for  many  years 
harassed  and  plundered  the  city. 

31 .  A  little  to  the  N.  of  Joppa,  and  close  on  the  borders  of  Samaria,  was  Gazara 
Gazirtiy  destroyed  by  Pharaoh,  and  given  to  his  son-in-law  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it. 

*'  From  PoneuH,  the  fount  of  Jordan's  flood, 
To  Bc(M-8abe,  whom  the  Holy  Land 
Borders  on  Egj'pt  and  th'  Arabian  shore ; — 
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To  the  S.E.  of  Joppa  lay  Arlmathea  ItamlOy  of  which  place  was  Joseph,  who  came 
to  POate  begging  the  body  of  Jesas,  and  buried  it  in  his  own  tomb.  Arimathea 
was  formerly  called  Ramah,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Samuel ;  near 
it  stood  Lydda  Lyd,  or  Diospolis,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  remarkable  in 
Sacred  Writ  for  the  cure  of  iBneas  by  St.  Peter.  Close  by  was  Mod  in,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mattathias,  fiither  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  burylng-pkce  of  those 
heroical  defenders  of  their  country. 

32.  PniLiSTiEi  or  Philistines. — The  Western,  or  mari- 
time part  of  Judaea  Propria,  was  inhabited  by  the  Philistsei  or 
Philistines,  sometimes  called  AUophyli ;  their  ancestors  were 
the  Philistim,  or  children  of  the  Caphtorim  and  Casluhim, 
who  were  descendants  of  Mizraim,  and  came  originally  from 
Egypt.  After  having  dwelled  for  some  time  in  the  Eastern 
pwi  of  Egypt,  called  Casiotis,  they  passed  into  Canaan,  whence 
they  drore  out  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  were  possessed  of 
a  considerable  tract  of  country  at  the  time  when  Abraham 
came  to  sojourn  in  Canaan :  they  extended  their  conquests  as 
far  Northward  as  Ekron,  and  neaHy  to  Joppa,  and  divided 
their  territory  into  five  lordships  called  after  their  principal 
cities.  These  were  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Gath,  Ascalon,  and 
Graza,  which  are  sometimes  mentioned  sis  the  Pentapolis  of 
Palestine. 

93.  The  lYorthemmost  town  of  the  Philistines  was  lamnia,  or  labneel,  now 
eafled  Yehna,  taken  from  them  by  Uzziah,  who  demolishcnl  the  fortifications ;  it 
had  fi  eonyenient  harbour,  in  which  Jadas  Maccabfeos  burnt  tliat  part  of  the 
Syrian  fleet,  wiiich  had  escaped  at  Joppa.  Below  this  ran  the  brook  Sorek  RouHn, 
on  the  banks  of  which  dwelled  Sampson's  Dalilah  i';  not  far  from  its  mouth  was 
Ekron,  or  Accaron  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  power,  and 
celebrated  for  its  idolatrous  worship  of  Beelzebub ;  it  held  out  for  a  long  time 
agajnst  the  Israelites,  and  was  the  place  to  which  the  ark  of  God  was  brought 
before  it  was  sent  back  to  them  at  Bethshemesh.  A  little  farther  S.  was  Ashdod, 
or  Azotos,  still  called  Shdoodf  famous  for  its  temple  of  Dagon,  into  which  the 
Philistines  brought  the  ark  they  had  taken  from  the  Israelites  in  a  battle  hard 
by,  but  which,  from  the  vengeance  it  drew  upon  them,  they  afterwards  sent  to 
Skrott  ^\  It  withstood  a  siege  of  29  years  against  Psammitichus,  king  of  Egypt, 
(the  longest  siege  mentioned  in  history,)  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  Jonathan 
Asmonsus,  who  burnt  it  to  tlie  ground :  it  is  now  uninhabited.  Gath  lay  to  the 
Eastward  of  Ashdod,  and  is  memorable  for  the  birth  of  the  giant  Goliah,  slahi  by 


■  the  next  I  took  to  wife 


(O  that  I  never  had !  fond  wish  too  late) 

Was  in  the  vale  of  Sorek,  Dalila, 

That  specious  monster,  my  accomplished  snare. 

Milton,  Sams,  Agon,  219. 

«  — -^— — ^— -  Next  came  one 
Who  moum'd  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  ofT 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge, 
Where  he  fell  flat,  and  sham*d  his  worshippers : 
Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  fish :  yet  had  his  temple  high 
Reared  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Gath,  and  Ascalon, 
And  Accaron,  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds. 

Id.  Par.  Lost,  Book  I.  457. 
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David.  About  midway  on  the  coast  of  Judea  was  the  brook  Eschol,  whence  the 
spies  sent  by  Moses  to  the  Land  of  Canaan  brooitht  a  sample  of  its  produce ;  it 
rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Ascalon  Atcaiaan, 
to  which  it  gaTC  its  name.  This  last  city  was  of  great  note  amongst  the  Qentiles 
for  a  temple  of  Derceto,  or  Astartc,  tlie  same  with  the  Asfataroth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, who  was  here  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  mermaid :  it  has  suffered 
much  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  its  king,  as  was  foretold  of  it,  has  been  long  since 
cut  off.  Below  Ascalon  was  Gaza  Gaza,  called  in  the  Old  Testament  Azzah,  the 
Southernmost  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines ;  this  is  the  city  the  gates  of 
which  Sampson  took  away,  and  whither  he  was  afterwards  taken  when  he  pulled 
down  the  house  of  Dagon  upon  the  heads  of  the  Philistine  lords:  it  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  so  made  desolate  as  the  prophet  Amos  had  foretold, 
but  being  rebuilt,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Syrian  king  Antioehns.  Qtaa. 
had  two  harbours,  the  Northern  of  which,  called  GaauB  Majumas,  was  latterly 
named  Constantia,  after  the  emperor  Constantine's  son,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
superstitions  worship  of  the  Cretan  Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Mamas :  the  Southern  harbour,  Antbedon,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook 
Besor,  and  after  it  had  been  repaired  by  Herod,  it  was  called  Agrippias.  Below 
these  were  lenysus  Younet,  and  Raphia  Refah ;  the  latter  was  fiunous  for  the 
victory  gained  in  its  neighbourhood  over  Antioehns  the  Great,  by  Ptolemy  the 
I  Vth.  of  Egypt  To  the  £.  of  Gaza,  and  close  upon  the  borders  of  the  Israelites, 
stood  Gerar,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Abraham  and  Isaac;  it  gave 
name  to  the  district  Geraritica. 

34.  BATANiEA  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Galilee^  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  Syria,  and  on  the  S.  by  Peraea,  and  corresponded 
nearly  with  the  inheritance  of  the  naif-tribe  of  Manasseh  be- 
yond Jordan ;  it  contained  1,000  square  miles.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  Basan^',  or  Bashan,  of  the  Bible,  and  was  noted 
for  its  fine  cattle  and  good  pasturage;  its  lofty  hills  were  like- 
wise much  celebrated  for  their  beautiful  oaks. 

35.  The  old  Basan,  however,  or  the  kingdom  of  Og,  extended  much  fiulher  East- 
ward and  SouthAvard  than  the  subsequent  province  of  Batansea;  as  it  indnded  in 
the  former  quarter  the  Syrian  districts  afterwards  known  as  Ituraoa  and  Auranitis, 
and  in  the  latter  quarter  the  Northern  part  of  Persea  as  fiir  as  the  R.  Jabok. 

36.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  province  was  Mt.  Hermon 

HeUh,  called  by  the  Sidonians,  Sirion  or  Sion,  and  by  the 

Amorites  Shenir;  its  Western  part  was  known  by  tlie  name 

of  Paneum,  and  on  it  lay  the  little  round  lake  rhiala,  the 

reputed  source  of  the  R.  Jordan.     Not  far  from  the  entrance 

of  this  river  into  the  lake  Samachonites  stood  Paneas  Banias, 

in  a  district  of  the  same  name ;  it  was  enlarged  and  beautified 

by  Philip,  son  of  Herod,  and  hence  called  Ceesarea,  in  honour 

of  Augustus,  with  the  surname  Philippi,  to  distinguish  it  from 

the  Caesarea  of  Samaria. 

37.  Canatha,  now  Kanneytroy  one  of  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  was  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  M<.  Hermon,  and  is  sometimes  reckoned  to  CoBle-Syria;  on  the  Western 
side  of  the  mountain,  between  it  and  the  Jordan,  was  Argob,  the  capital  of  a  region 
of  the  same  name.  Farther  Southward,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Galilean  Lake, 
stood  Hippos  El  Hostn,  another  city  of  the  Decapolis ;  and  near  it  was  Qauhui,  or 
Golan,  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge :  these  two  cities  gave  name  to  the  districts 


•  Him,  the  Ammonite 


Worshipped  in  Rabba  and  her  wat'ry  plain. 

In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 

Of  utmost  Amoii.  Milton^  Par,  Lott,  Book  I.  398. 
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Hippene  and  Craulonitin.  Batansa  was  watered  by  the  river  Hieromax  Shenat  el 
MandhouTy  which  rises  in  Alsadamus  Mons,  and  flows  Westward  into  the  Jordan: 
one  of  its  tributaries  ran  through  the  valley  of  Mizpeh,  the  residence  of  Jephtha, 
on  the  borders  of  which  Jacob  and  Lahan  concluded  their  covenant  of  friendship 
by  erecting  a  heap  of  stones,  and  hence  its  name  MfaEpeh,  or  vxxtchrtower.  In  the 
South  Western  comer  of  the  province  was  Gadara  Om  Kei$,  a  very  strong  city 
of  the  Decapolis,  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  but  restored  by  Pompey ;  the  country 
round  it  is  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  or  Ger- 
gesenes,  where  our  Lord  cast  out  the  two  devils,  permitting  them  to  enter  into  a 
herd  of  swine.  To  the  Eastward  of  this  were  two  otlier  cities  of  the  Becapolis, 
Abila  AbU,  and  Capitolias  £1  Torra,  A  little  above  the  latter,  in  the  South 
Eastern  comer  of  thjB  province,  stood  Astaroth  SI  Mezaar&b,  and  Edrei,  or  Adraa, 
Bruoy  the  two  chief  cities  of  Og's  kingdom  of  Bashan ;  it  was  near  Edrei  that  Og 
was  conquered  in  a  decisive  battle  by  the  Israelites  under  the  command  of  Moses. 

38.  Perjea  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  BatansBa,  on  the 
W,  by  Samaria^  on  the  S.  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  E.  by  Syria : 
it  contained  1,505  square  miles.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  Greek  word  iripav  ultra^  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
lying  beyond  the  Jordan ;  the  appellation  was  first  applied  to 
the  whole  country  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  river,  but  its 
limits,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, did  not  extend  much  farther  North  than  Pella.  The 
Southern  part  of  Peraea,  between  the  two  rivers  Amon  and 
Jabok,  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Amorites,  whose  king 
Sihon  was  defeated  by  the  Israelites ;  subsequent  to  this  the 
whole  province  was  divided  between  the  two  tribes  Reuben 
and  Gad,  the  portion  of  the  latter  being  towards  the  North. 

S9.  About  the  time  that  Abraham  sojourned  in  Canaan,  Penea  was  inhabited 
by  the  Rephaim,  the  Zuzun,  and  the  Emim,  the  first  of  which  dwelled  in  what 
was  afterwards  called  Bashan:  these  were  all  coiiquered  by  Chedorlaomer,  king 
of  Elam,  and  being  carried  away  captive  by  him,  the  country  of  the  two  last  was 
seized  upon  by  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites.  These  again,  in  their  turn, 
were  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Amorites,  who  dwelled  originally  in  the  Southern 
part  of  Judfea,  on  the  borders  of  £dom,  where  they  were  visited  by  the  spies  sent 
out  by  Moses  to  examine  the  country ;  a  great  body  of  them  afterwards  crossed 
over  Jordan  and  took  possession  of  the  Southern  part  of  Penea,  where  they  esta- 
blished the  kingdom,  which  in  the  time  of  Moses  was  governed  by  Sihon.  Upon 
tills  the  Ammonites  retreated  Eastward  to  tlieir  former  possessions,  about  the 
head  of  tlie  R.  Jabok  in  Syria,  whilst  the  Moabites  re^rossed  the  Amon  into  Arabia 
Petrsea,  where  they  are  found  till  they  disappear  from  history. 

40.  The  two  principal  rivers  or  Peraea  were  the  Jabok  and 
the  Amon.  The  Jabok  or  Zerkah,  the  common  boundary 
between  the  Amorites  and  Bashan,  rises  in  the  district  Am- 
monitis  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Deserta,  and  flows  Westward 
through  the  midst  of  PersBa  into  the  Jordan,  The  Amon 
LedJiMtny  the  Southern  boundary  of  Peraea,  formed  the  original 
limit  between  the  Amorites  and  the  Moabites ;  it  rises  not 
far  from  the  preceding  river,  and  flows  with  a  tortuous  course 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  centre  of  Peraea  rose  the  lofty 
M*.  Gilead,  or  Gkilaad,  still  called  Djelaoud,  near  which  Jacob 
and  Laban  raised  a  heap  of  stones  in  token  of  mutual  friend- 
ship, wherefore  the  place  was  named  Gilead,  i.e.  The  heap  of 
toitness  f  from  it  the  name  of  Gilead,  or  Galaaditis,  was  appUed 
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to  the  surrounding  district,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  coun- 
try East  of  the  Jordan.  Connected  with  M*.  Gilead  was  M^. 
Abarim,  which  divided  the  waters  of  the  Arnon  and  Jordan ; 
one  of  its  tops  was  called  Nebo,  or  Pisgah^  Attar ousy  which 
God  commanded  Moses  to  ascend,  and^  naving  taken  a  view 
of  the  Land  of  Canaan^  to  die  there. 

41.  Oamala  Szammagh  was  a  very  strong  place,  In  the  North  Western  cornered 
the  province,  where  the  Jordan  issues  fnmi  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  below  it,  and 
likewise  on  the  river,  was  Bethabara,  where  John  was  for  some  time  baptizing, 
and  the  place  whither  our  Lord  retired,  when  the  Jews  sought  to  take  him  at  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication*  To  the  Eastward  of  these  lay  PeUa,  a  city  of  the  Deca- 
polis,  built  by  the  Macedonians,  in  which  the  Christians,  before  the  si^e  of  Jeru- 
talem  by  Titus,  took  refuge.  Below  Pella  were  Qerasa  JJjerash,  and  Jabesh 
Gilead ;  the  latter  was  besieged  by  the  Ammonites,  but  relieved  by  Saul,  in  gp»- 
titude  for  which,  when  its  inhabitants  heard  that  the  Philistines  liad  fastened  his 
body  and  those  of  his  sons  to  the  wall  of  Bethshan,  they  went  by  night  and  brought 
them  to  Jabesh,  and  having  burnt  them,  buried  tiieir  bones  under  a  tree  in  their 
own  city,  fasting  seven  days.  Ramoth -Gilead,  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge,  was 
situated  on  the  R.  Jabok,  near  the  junction  of  which  with  the  Jordan  stood  Ama- 
thus,  an  important  city,  which  stiU  preserves  its  name  in  Amata. 

42.  Heshbon^  or  Hesebon"',  now  called  Esban,  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  Amorites,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Peraea ;  it  was  situated  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  province, 
on  the  borders  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  but  belonged  to  the 
former  tribe  :  near  it  stood  Medaba  Madeba,  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Between  Heshbon  and  the  Dead  Sea 
was  Betharan,  which  was  beautified  and  enlarged  by  Herod 
Antipas,  who  changed  its  name  to  Livia,  out  of  compliment 
to  Augustus :  hard  by  was  the  citadel  MachaBrus,  where  John 
the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded ;  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  but  subsequently  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

43.  A  little  above  Heshbon  was  the  valley  of  Shittim,  so  fiimous  for  the  wood 
caUed  in  Scripture  Shittim-wood ;  in  it  lay  Abel  Sliittim,  whence  Joshua  sent  the 
two  spies  to  Jericho,  and  the  place  where  so  many  of  the  Israelites  perished  for 
having  committed  sin  with  the  Moabites.  To  the  8.  of  Heshbon  was  a  warm 
spring  caUed  Lasa,  or  Callirhoe,  in  much  repute  for  its  medicinal  waters ;  and  to 
the  Eastward  of  it  was  Bamoth-Baal,  whither  Balaam  was  brought  by  Balak,  the 
king  of  Moab,  to  curse  tlie  Children  of  Israel.  Campestria  Moab,  or  the  Plains 
of  Moab|  where  the  Israelites  encamped  prior  to  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  lay 
Eastward  of  this  river  on  the  brook  Arnon.  The  district  Ammonitis^  at  the  source 
of  the  R.  Jabok,  was  hi  Syria,  and  received  its  name  from  Anunon,  a  son  of  Lot 
Its  capital  was  Rabboth-Ammon  Ammaft,  the  old  metropolis  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  which  was  afterwards  called  Philadelphia,  after  Ptolemy  Philaddphus, 
by  whom  it  was  beautified  and  restored;  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis. 
Rabboth-Ammon  is  memorable  in  Sacred  History  for  being  besieged  and  taken  in 
the  reign  of  David,  as  also  for  the  death  of  Uriah,  who  was  slain  there  by  a  design 
of  David's  during  the  siege.  There  was  a  suburb  of  the  city,  which  was  called 
the  City  of  the  W^aters,  where  the  king  had  his  palace. 

^^  Next,  Chemos,  th'  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 
From  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Abarlm ;  in  Hcsebon 
And  Horonaim,  Sihon's  realm,  beyond 
The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines, 
And  Eleale  to  th'  Asphaltic  pool.   MiUan,  Par.  Lottf  Book  1. 408. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


COLCHIS,     IBERIA,     ALBANIA,     ARMENIA,    MESOPOTAMIA, 
ASSYRIA,   BT   BABYLONIA. 


COLCHIS. 

1.  Colchis'  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  R.  Corax  and 
M*.  Caucasus,  on  the  E.  by  the  Moschici  M^.,  on  the  S.  by 
the  R«  Acampsis,  and  on  tiie  W.  by  the  Euxine  Sea ;  to  the 
N.  it  touched  upon  Sarmatia,  to  the  E.  upon  Iberia,  and  to 
the  S.  upon  Armenia  and  Pontus :  it  contained  8,400  square 
miles.  It  was  celebrated  in  fable  for  the  golden  fleece,  and 
for  the  expedition  undertaken  to  obtain  it  by  all  the  young 
princes  of  Greece  headed  by  Jason*. 

2.  Colchis  was  inhabited  by  several  tribes,  each  governed  by  its  own  king  till 
they  were  overpowered,  ftrst  by  the  Persians,  and  then  by  the  Romans.  The  most 
important  of  these  tribes  were  the  Lazi,  who  dwelled  in  tiie  Southern  part  of  the 
coontry,  and  obtauied  such  an  ascendancy  over  all  tlie  other  tribes,  that  in  the 
lower  ages  their  name  was  used  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  province, 
instead  of  that  of  Colchi :  from  them  also  Colchis  was  named  Lazica.  Near  them, 
on  the  common  borders  of  Armenia  and  Iberia,  were  the  Moschi  ^,  who  have  given 
name  to  the  Moschici  M*.,  a  range  of  hills  connecting  the  Caucasus  with  the 
Scydisses  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Moschi  are  thought  to  have  obtained  both  theur 
appellation  and  their  origin  from  Meshoch,  the  son  of  Japbet,  an  opinion  which  is 
somewhat  strengthened  from  the  Seventy  Interpreters  having  read  the  Hebrew 
vowels  differently,  and  rendered  the  same  name  Mosoch.  Meshech  is  often  men- 
tioned together  with  Tubal,  and  the  two  nations  are  alluded  to  in  the  prophecies 
of  Ezeldel  *  as  carrying  merchandize  to  Tyre,  and  trading  in  her  markets  with 
slaves  and  vessels  of  brass  or  steel.  Hence  they  are  supposed  to  liave  occupied 
not  only  Colchis  and  Iberia,  but  the  contiguous  parts  of  Armenia,  Pontus,  and 
Cappadoeia;  for  hereabouts  dwelled  the  Chalybes,  who  were  so  famous  for  their 
manufactures  of  steel,  and  the  Cappadocian  slaves  were  proverbially  nume- 

'  Eid'  fS^cX  'Apyovg  firj  SiaTrrair^ai  <rcd^oc 
KoXx^tfv  is  alay  Kvaviag  jielvft'TrXtiyddaQ, Eurip.  Med*  2. 

Ala  H  ILoKxiQ 

Ilovrov  Kai  yaitis  ^TrcjescXtrac  i9xarty<rty. 

ApoU.  Argm,  B.  417. 
'  Hei  mihi  cur  unquam  juvenilibus  acta  lacertis 
Phryxeam  petiit  Pelias  arbor  ovem  7 
Cur  nnqnam  Colchi  Hagnetida  vidimus  Argo, 
Tnthaiqne  Phasiacam  Graia  bibistis  aquam  ? 

Ovid.  Heroid.  XII.  7. 
*  Hinc  Lacedcemonii,  moto  gens  aspera  freno, 
Heniochi,  saevisque  adflnis'Sarmata  Moschis, 
Colchorum  qua  mra  secat  ditissima  Phasls.       Luean,  III.  270< 
^  Chap.  zxviL  13. 
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rous  ^.  The  MotcovUes,  or  Mutcovitei,  i.  e.  the  inhabitants  of  Utotemo  in  Europe, 
are  lilcewise  thought  to  have  been  originally  a  colony  of  Mesheeh,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  siniiUrity  of  their  names,  but  of  their  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Asiatic  Moschi.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  R.  Araxes  in  Armenia  is  said  to 
be  called  Rosh  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  and  the  people  who  lived  upon  its 
banks  were  likewise  named  Rosh,  or  Rossi ;  and  that  ihete  was  anciently  a  dis- 
trict styled  Ossarene  on  the  limits  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  and  a  little  river  of  the 
nante  of  Coraz  forming  the  frontier  between  Sarmatia  and  Colchis:  all  which 
names  seem  to  bear  some  similarity  with  that  of  the  Roxolani  or  Buttiam.  In 
addition  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  passage  in  the  Prophecies  of  Ezeklel, 
which  in  our  translation  is  rendered  the  prince  of  the  chief  of  Mesheeh  and  Tubal*, 
is  in  the  Septnagint  and  other  versions  translated  the  prince  of  Rosh,  Mesheeh, 
and  Tubal ;  the  Hebrew  word  Roah  being  taken  by  some  as  an  appellative,  and 
by  others  as  a  proper  name.  The  Manrali,  who  appear  to  have  left  their  name  in  * 
the  modem  district  Mingrelia,  dwelled  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  provhice,  at 
the  foot  of  MK  Caucasus ;  close  to  them,  on  the  W.,  were  the  cruel  and  piratical 
Heniochi^,  said  to  be  descended  from  the  'Hvcoxoc,  or  eharioteeri  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  a  tradition  probably  connected  with  the  settiement  of  some  Greek  colo- 
nies on  this  coast;  they  were  subsequentiy  displaced  by  the  Abasci,  whose  name 
still  exists  in  that  of  Abkhat,  The  Colchi,  flnom  their  language  and  manners,  were 
said  by  the  profane  authors  to  be  Egyptians,  who  settied  here  when  Semtris 
extended  his  conquests  into  the  North ;  tiiey  were  a  simple,  unaffected  people,  and 
exceedingly  clever  in  the  manufacture  of  linen :  their  country  produced  excellent 
flax,  and  abounded  in  poisonous  herbs'. 

3.  Mount  Caucasas®  Caucasus  is  an  extensive  range^  form- 
ing the  Southern  frontier  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica^  and  blocking 
up  as  it  were  the  Isthmus  between  ihe  Black  and  Caspian  Seas; 
it  extends  from  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius,  now  known  as  the 
St  of  Enihaley  to  the  mouths  of.  the  Cyrus  or  Kur.  It  is  so 
lofty  as  to  be  covered  in  many  parts  with  perpetual  snow ;  it 
was  anciently  inhabited  by  various  savage  nations^  who  lived 
upon  the  wild  fruits  of  the  earthy  and  were  supposed  to  gather 
gold  on  the  shores  of  their  rivulets.  One  of  its  highest  peaks 
was  named  Strobilus,  and  on  it  was  said  to  be  the  rock,  to 

*  See  cap.  XIX.,  sect.  93,  sect  56,  tuprcu 
«  Ezek.  xxxviiL  2. 

Miserat  ardentes,  mox  ipse  secntus,  Alanos 

Heniochosque  truces,^-  Vol.  Flacc.  VI.  43. 

•  .-.— —  lUe  venena  Colcha, 

£t  quicquld  usquam  conclpitur  nefas, 

Tractavit, Hor.  Conn.  II.  xiii.  8. 


-  tu,  donee  clnis 


Injuriosis  aridus  ventis  ferar, 
Cales  venenis  officina  Colchieis.  Id.  Epod,  XVII.  35. 

'  Ipsse  Caucaseo  steriles  in  vertice  sylvsB, 
Quas  animosi  Euri  assidue  franguntqne  feruntque, 
Dant  alios  alios  foetus ;  dant  utile  lignum, 
Navigils  pinos,  domibns  cedrosque  cupressosque. 

Virg,  Georg.  II.  440. 


duris  genoit  te  cautibus  horrens 

Caucasus.  Id,  JEtu  IV.  867. 

Bive  per  Syrtes  iter  sstuosas, 
Sive  facturus  ]>er  lohospitalem 
Cttucasum, JETd^r.  Corm.  I.  xxii.  7. 
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which  Prometheus  was  chained  by  Jupiter,  till  he  was  de- 
livered by  Hercules^". 

4.  M^  Caacasns  has  been  conjectured,  with  coiuidenble  probability,  to  have 
been  ao  caUed  from  Qog,  or  Magog,  Japhet's  son,  who  settled  hereabouts ;  the 
name  of  Gog  is  entirely  preserved  in  that  of  Oogarene,  a  neighbouring  district  of 
Armenia,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  modem  province  of  G^eor^  has  derived 
its  appellation  from  the  same  word.  The  Western  part  of  M'.  Caucasas  was  called 
Corax,and  in  it  was  the  source  of  Corax  fl.  <9ovJkmm,  which  has  been  already  noticed 
as  forming  the  boundary  of  Colchis  in  this  direction :  near  the  mouth  of  tills  little 
river  was  Pityus  Saukoum,  a  considerable  and  rich  trading  town,  destroyed  by 
the  Heniochi,  upon  whose  frontier  it  stood ;  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  twice  by  the 
Romans,  who  made  it  their  border>town  in  this  quarter,  but  it  was  as  often  razed 
to  the  ground.  Below  it,  likewise  on  the  sea-coast,  stood  Dioscurias  Itkuria,  an 
old  Milesian  colony,  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Castor  and  Pollux :  it  was 
afterwards  called  Sebastopolis,  and  became  a  great  place  of  trade,  as  well  as  a 
general  market  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts. 

5.  The  principal  river  of  Colchis  was  the  Phasis"  Phaz^ 
which  rises  in  the  M^.  Moschici,  and  flows  Westward  into  the 
Black  Sea ;  it  is  a  calm  and  gentle  river,  and  was  considered 
by  some  as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia :  from  it 
the  Ancients  often  denoted  Colchis  by  tne  epithet  Phasiacus. 
The  Phasis  was  remarkable  for  the  oeautiful  birds  which  fre- 
quented its  banks,  some  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  Argonauts  to  Greece,  and  called  <pamavoiphasian€Bav€s, 
Anglice  pheasants,  after  the  river.  The  Rhion  Rhion  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Phasis,  and  its  name  is  not  unfrequently  applied 
to  the  whole  stream.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  stood  the  cog- 
nominal  town  Phasis  Potij  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
Milesian  colony  :  above  it  was  .£a,  the  old  capital  of  .£etes, 
where  the  golden  fleece  was  preserved  when  Jason  readied 
the  country^*. 

6.  Phryxus,  the  son  of  Athamas  khig  of  Thebes,  being  driven  from  his  father's 
dominions  by  the  machinations  of  his  step-4nothcr,  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  his 
relation  JSetes,  king  of  Colchis,  to  whom  the  mythologists  say  he  was  carried 
through  the  air  on  the  back  of  a  ram,  which  had  been  given  to  Athamas  by  the  gods 

'^  Caucaseasque  refcrt  volucres,  fnrtumqne  Promethei. 

Virg,  Eel  VI.  42. 
Idem  Cancasea  solvet  de  nxpe  Promethei 

Brachia,  et  a  medio  pectore  pellet  avem.      Propert.  11. 1.  71» 
Ultimas  inde  sinus,  saevumque  cnbile  Promethei 
Cemitur,  In  gelidas  codsurgeiis  Caucasus  Arctos. 

Vol.  Place.  V.  166. 
"  *Ev^a  5'  Iw*  rjfrilpoio  KvraiUoQt  rjS*  *kfiapavTwv 
TijXo^ev  i^  dptiavj  friSioio  ri  KipKaioio 
^a<nc  diviitiQ  tiphv  poov  ilc  &\a  fiaXKti. 

ApolL  Argon.  B,40li 
Namque  ferunt  olim  Pagasos  navallbus  Argo 
Egressam  longc  Phasidos  isse  viam ; —        Propert.  I.  xx.  18. 
*'  Barbaras  in  patriis  sectatur  montibus  iBan 

Phasis,  amore  furens.  Val.  Place.  V.  436. 

In  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  huntress  Ma  having  been  changed  into  an  island 
by  the  gods,  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  her  lover,  the  god  of  the  It  Phasis.  It  was 
upon  this  island  that  the  city  JEa  is  said  to  have  stood. 
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as  a  reward  for  his  piety ;  its  fleece  was  of  gold.  When  he  arrived  safe  at  the 
coart  of  .£ete8,  he  sacrificed  the  ram  on  the  altar  of  Mars,  but  preserved  the  golden 
fieece,  which  so  attracted  the  envy  of  iEetes,  that  though  he  had  received  him 
kindly,  and  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  subsequently  murdered  him. 
This  murder  was  some  time  after  amply  revenged  by  the  Greeks.  It  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  expedition  of  Jason  in  the  ship  Argo,  the  voyage  of  wliich  is  variously 
described  by  the  ancient  poets  and  historians.  The  golden  fleece  is  explained  by 
the  immense  treasures,  which  Phryxns  carried  away  m>m  Thebes ;  the  ram  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  ship  which  carried  him,  and  was  either  so  called,  or  had 
the  figure  of  this  animal  on  her  prow. — Cyta,  or  CuiaabmifKutau,  hiy  some  dis- 
tance to  the  Eastward  of  iEa,  on  the  R.  Rhion ;  it  was  an  important  city,  and  the 
birth-place  of  the  fair  enchantress  Medea,  who  is  hence  called  Cytseis  '^  In  the 
Southern  part  of  Colchis  was  Bathys  fl.,  still  preserving  its  name  in  Batown : 
near  it  was  the  Acampsis  Tchorak,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  this  pro- 
vince and  Pontns,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  fury  with  wMch  it  rushed  from 
the  mountains  into  the  sea;  it  rises  in  Paryadres  M.  in  Armenia. 

IBBRIA. 

7.  Iberia  "  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Colchis,  on  the  N. 
by  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  E.  by  Albania,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Armenia;  it  contained  12,200  square  miles,  and  corresponded 
in  a  general  way  with  the  modem  province  of  Georgia:  some 
traces  of  its  name  may  still  be  observed  in  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Imeretia,  It  was  at  first  governed  by  its  own 
princes,  but  became  subsequently  tributary  to  the  Persians 
and  the  Romans.  It  was  a  momitainous  and  fertile  country, 
but  had  otherwise  nothing  in  common  with  the  European 
Iberia  except  tlie  name :  the  inhabitants  were  from  their  man- 
ners and  language,  said  by  the  profane  authors  to  be  Armenians 
or  Medes.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  states  that  Tubal, 
the  son  of  Japhet,  was  the  father  or  the  Asiatic  Iberians,  and 
that  these  people,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Iberi,  were  originally 
named  Thobeli,  from  Tubal.  The  appellation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring province  Albania  is  likewise  thought  by  some  critics 
to  carry  with  it  the  remains  of  Tubal,  and  this  from  several 
towns  being  met  with  in  it  bearing  great  affinity  to  the  same 
name,  as  Thabilaca,  Theleba,  Thelbis,  and  Abliana.  The 
tradition,  preserved  by  the  Iberians  or  Spaniards,  that  they  are 
descended  from  Tubal,  can  only  be  maintained  by  their  having 
been  a  colony  of  the  Asiatic  Iberi :  they  were  generally  termed 


18  "YtTTarov  aifroi  3'  avTi  KvTaitSoc  ff^ta  yaiijc 
'Xrv^av,  arvl^6ftivot.  xo\ov  dypiov  Alrirao, 
Eijnrida  $'  dXXv^c^  aXXot  l^op/iij^cvrcc  tvaa^iv, 

ApolL  Argon,  A.  511. 
Non  hie  herba  valet;  non  hie  noctnma  Cytscis; 
Non  Pcrimcdca  gramina  cocta  manu.  Pmpert.  II.  i.  73. 

See  also  Note  11. 

>^  Discolor  hastatas  effndit  Iberia  tnrmas, 
Quas  Otaces,  quas  Latris  agunt,  et  raptor  agrorum 
Neums,  et  e.xpertes  canentis  lazyges  oQvi    Vol.  Flace.  VI.  120. 
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Celtiberi,  by  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  Asiatic 
Iberi  here  mentioned.  The  Kiver  Cyrus  Kur  rises  in  the  Mos- 
chici  Ms.  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and,  after  flowing  East- 
ward through  the  midst  of  Iberia,  and  along  the  Southern 
frontier  of  Albania,  is  joined  by  the  Araxes  and  enters  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  it  is  550  miles  long.  On  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Cyrus  was  Sura,  still  called  Surami ;  and  lower  down  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  stood  Zalissa,  the  chief  city  of 
Iberia,  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  Tijlis,  the  modem  capi- 
tal of  Georgia, 

8.  On  the  borden  of  Iberia  aad  Armenia  the  Cyras  was  jomed  by  the  little  river 
Ibenis  Kttia ;  at  their  junction  stood  two  fortified  towns,  called  Seosamora  and 
Harmozica,  which  guarded  tlic  frontier  of  the  province  in  this  quarter.  The 
Cambysee  fl.  /ora,  rises  in  M^  Caucasus,  and  flows  through  the  Eastern  part  of 
Iberia  (wMch  from  it  received  the  appellation  Cambysene)  into  the  Ahuson,  a 
tributuy  of  the  Cyrus.  There  was  but  one  pass  from  Sarmatia  over  the  Caucasus 
into  Iberia,  and  it  was  through  this  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  province 
allowed  the  Sarmatee  to  pass  in  their  attack  on  the  Armenians ;  it  was  called  Sar- 
maticoB  or  CaucaaisB  PylfB,  and  was  fortified  by  the  castle  Camania,  now  Imown 
9»Kauhair. 

ALBAKIA. 

9.  Albania  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  R.  Soana,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  R.  Cyrus ; 
to  the  N.  it  touched  upon  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  to  the  W.  upon 
Iberia,  and  to  the  S.  upon  Armenia :  it  occupied  the  moaern 
provinces  of  Davghistan  and  Shirvan,  and  contained  23,200 
square  miles. 

10.  The  inhabitants  were  said  by  the  profhne  authors  to  be  descended  from  the 
Scythian  Alani,  who  poshed  their  conquests  from  the  borders  of  India  to  the  Cau- 
casus, and  subsequently  crossed  this  range  of  mountains  into  Sarmatia,  and  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Pains  M&eotis :  from  this  circumstance  the  name 
Albani  was  thought  to  have  been  only  a  corruption  of  Alani.  There  were  also, 
according  to  the  same  historians,  some  Armenian  and  Median  colonies  intermixed 
with  the  original  settlers.  But  the  Albani  were  said  in  mythology  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  M^  Albanus  in  Italy,  whence  they  had  come  with  Uercules,after 
his  conquest  of  Geryon,  and  to  have  further  laid  ckiim  to  the  appellation  from  the 
exceeding  whiteness  of  their  hair  *^.  They  were  an  indolent  people,  approaching 
nearer  to  barbarism  than  to  the  nmnners  of  civilized  society,  and  totaUy  neglect- 
iiil  of  the  advantages  which  the  fertility  of  their  country  and  its  excellent  situation 
held  out  to  them ;  they  were  composed  of  several  tribes,  all  governed  by  one  king, 
and  preserved  their  independence  till  they  were  conquered  by  the  Persians,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Romans.— The  R.  Alazon*^  still  called  AUuotiy  or  Alaks,  was 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  province,  running  from  Mt.  Caucasus  into  the  Cyrus; 
on  its  right  banii,  near  the  borders  of  Iberia,  stood  Sanna  Sigtiag,  Soana  fl.,  the 
Northern  boundary  of  Albania,  is  now  known  as  the  Sulak  -,  below  it  was  Theleba 
Tarki ;  and  still  fiurtlier  Southward,  Diauna,  or  DerhenU  At  Uiis  last  is  a  nar- 
row pass,  anciently  called  the  Pylss  Caspite,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 

<^  Dion.  Hal.  I.  15.-'Plin.  VI.  10.  13.— SoUn.  S5.*-Jnstin.  XLII.  3.— Am- 
XXIII.  5.— Procop.  Pers.  II.  20;  Goth.  IV.  4. 

'*  Nee  procul  albentes  gemina  ferit  aclyde  parmas 
Hibemi  qui  terga  Noes,  gelidumque  securi 
Emit,  et  tota  non  audit  Ahizona  ripa.  Vol.  Place,  VI.  101. 
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the  celebrated  defile  of  the  same  name  in  Persia ;  it  is  formed  by  the  jutting  out 
of  a  spur  of  the  Caucasus  into  the  sea,  named  Ceraunii  M*.,  which  joins  the  main 
ridge  near  another  pass,  called  the  Albaniee  Pylse,  leading  into  Iberia.  The  Gels 
were  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  hereabouts,  who  still  preserve  the  name  of 
Lesghis.  Still  farther  Southward,  and  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
stood  Albana  Niezabad,  at  the  mouth  of  Albanius  fl.  Deli ;  to  the  Westward  of 
it,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  Cabalaca,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  capital 
of  the  whole  province.  Osetara,  or  Qangara,  in  the  Southern  part  of  Albania,  is 
now  BakUf  so  remarkable  for  the  springs  of  Naphtha,  which  light  up  the  connta-y 
in  its  environs;  Camechiai  nearer  the  Cyms^  has  changed  its  name  but  little  in 
that  of  Schofnachia, 

ARMENIA. 

11.  Armenia  ^^  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Moschici 

M*.  and  the  R.  Cyrus ;  on  the  E.  by  a  small  portion  of  the 

Caspian  Sea ;  on  the  S.  by  parts  of  the  rivers  Araxes  and 

Tigris^  and  by  M^.  Masius ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Euphrates. 

To  the  N.  it  touched  upon  Colchis,  Iberia^  and  Albania,  to 

the  S.  upon  Media,  Assyria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  to  the  W. 

upon  Annenia  Minor :  it  contained  66,300  square  miles,  or 

aoout  as  many  as  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.    Armenia 

appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Aram,  the  son  of  Shem, 

to  whose  lot  it  fell,  as  well  as  Syria  and  Mesopotamia :  its 

Northern  part  is  still  called  Armenia. 

12.  This  was  the  Armenia  M^jor,  or  Superior,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  fhim 
the  Armenia  Minor,  or  Inferior,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  to  the  Westward  of 
the  Euphrates  in  Cappadocia'".  The  Armenians  were  iabled  by  the  Greeks  to 
have  obtained  their  name  from  Armens,  or  Armenus,  a  Thessalian,  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts ;  or,  as  others  say,  from  his  native  town  Armeu'um,  on  the  Eastern 
shores  of  the  L.  Boebeis  in  Thessaly  *^  They  were  an  idle  and  indifferent  people, 
who  cared  so  Uttle  about  their  own  country,  as  to  justify  the  ancient  historUns  in 
asserting  that  they  had  no  notion  whatever  of  freedom.  They  seem  in  the  earliest 
times  to  have  been  successivdy  conquered  and  governed  by  the  Assyrians,  the 
Medes,  and  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  to  have  submitted  to  Alexander  without 
the  least  resistance ;  upon  the  death  of  this  monarch,  their  country  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Seleucidse,  who  maintained  possession  of  it  tiU  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans.  Upon  this,  with  the  asustance  of  the  latter 
people,  Artaxias*'',  the  governor  who  commanded  in  Armenia,  made  himself  inde- 

iT nee  Armeniis  in  oris, 

Amice  Yalgi,  stat  glacies  inerg 

Menses  per  omnes ; ffar.  Carm.  II.  ix.  4. 


'  nee  ta  populos  ntracLue  vagantes 

Armenia, Luean.  II.  689. 

"  See  cap.  XIX.,  sect  66,  tupra. 

»»  Tov  H  "S^piiivov  ilvai  k^  'Apfuvov  7roX««c,  t&v  nipi  r»}v  BoififiUa 
Xi/ivijv  fiiraliv  i^epdv  Kai  KapltrotiQ'  roig  trvv  airtp  re  oUriffai  rfiv  Tt  'A«* 
Xi<Ttvr}v  Kai  rrjv  2u<nripTnv  i'«c  KaXaxav^c  Kai  'Adiafitiviic '  Kai  Srf  Kal  T^v 
'Xpfiiv'iav  iviavvfiov  KaraXlirtXv.  Strab,  XL  503. 

See  also  cap.  XVI.,  sect  13,  supra. 
^  Horace  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  Artaxlas,  in  the  passage 

Claudi  Tirtute  Nenmis 

Armenius  cecidit : JSjpUt,  I.  xii.  26. 

and  to  have  followed  the  account  of  those,  who  referred  the  death  of  Artaxtas  to 
Tiberius. 
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pendent,  and  his  flneeessor  Tigranes  subsequently  seized  npon  Gappadocia  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Syria ;  but  having  joined  the  cause  of  his  &ther-Ln-law  Mith- 
ridates,  whom  he  afterwards  shamefully  deserted  and  betrayed,  he  was  besieged 
and  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  to  whom  he  submitted  with  the 
greatest  meanness,  securing  his  throne  by  the  payment  of  a  handsome  bribe. 
Tigranes  the  2d  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century, 
and  shortly  afterwards  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  Tiberius :  Armenia  became 
henceforwiud  a  continual  subject  of  contention  between  the  two  great  empires  of 
Rome  and  Parthia  from  its  lying  on  tlieir  common  limits.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, continued  to  preserve  their  superiority,  and  reduced  it  at  length,  under  Tra- 
jan, into  a  regular  province :  it  remained  subject  to  them  till  the  fourth  century, 
when  by  the  peace  which  Jovian  made  with  the  Persians,  it  was  left  within  the 
gnisp  of  the  latter  people,  who  accordingly  soon  after  took  possession  of  it.  Upon 
this  a  war  ensued,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  country  should  be  divided, 
the  Romans  obtaining  a  very  smiJl  portion  of  it  tov^rds  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Persians,  the  remainder :  the  latter  people  called  the  new  territory  Persarmenia 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Roman  territory,  which  preserved  the  original  name  of 
Armenia.  The  whole  country  was  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produced  excellent 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  as  well  as  beautiful  cattle  and  horses. 

13.  Armenia  is  intersected  by  several  ranges  of  mountains^ 
some  of  which  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  range  of  Scydisses,  or  Paryadres  as  it  was  also 
called,  entered  the  province  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia,  where  one  of  its  peaks,  called  Capotes,  still 
preserves  the  name  of  Cap  Dag ;  this  range  was  known  in 
Colchis  as  the  Moschici  Montes.  To  the  Southward  of  this  is 
the  Anti-Taurus,  which  crosses  over  the  Euphrates  from  Asia 
Minor,  and,  after  bisecting  the  whole  province  from  West  to 
East,  terminates  on  the  confines  of  Media  in  M^.  Abus  Agri 
Dag,  This  last  mountain,  which  immediately  overhangs  the 
Araxes,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Moimtains  of 
Ararat,  on  which  the  ark  rested  after  the  flood ;  and  the  land 
of  Ararat  is  likewise  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  country 
called  Armenia  by  the  Greeks  and  the  other  Western  nations : 
the  mountain  has  two  tops,  called  the  Chreat,  and  the  Little 
Ararat,  the  former  of  which  is  more  that  10,000  feet  hieh,  and 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Farther  Southward,  and  nearly 
paraQel  with  this  range,  is  the  chain  of  Niphates^^  Barema^  or 
Separiy  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  vu^aa  nix, 
owing  to  the  vast  quantities  of  snow  which  fell  there ;  it  strikes 
out  from  M^  Taurus  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
trends  Eastward  above  the  head  of  the  Tigris,  till  it  joins  M*. 
Ararat.  The  Gordiaci,  or  Carduchii  M^.  Jeudi  M'.  quit  the 
chain  of  the  Niphates  about  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  and  run 

**  Addam  nrbes  Asia  domitas,  pulsnmque  Niphaten, — 

Virg.  Gecrg.  UI.  30. 
Cantemus  August!  tropsa 

Caesaris,  et  rigidum  Niphaten.  Hor.  Carm,  II,  ix.  20. 

Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel, 
Nor  8t«d,  tlU  on  Niphates'  top  he  lights. 

MUton,  Par.  Lott,  Book  III.  742. 
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parallel  with  this  river  till  they  enter  A^Byria  and  join  the 
range  of  Zagros. 

14.  The  K.  Euphrates**,  still  called  Frat  or  Euphrates j  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  Asia,  as  well  from  its  len^h 
and  greatness,  as  from  its  having  formed  for  several  centuries 
the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  dominions.  It 
has  two  distinct  sources,  which  have  caused  much  coniiision  in 
the  ancient  descriptions  of  it ;  the  Northern  one  is  in  the  Anti- 
Taurus  in  Armenia,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Cappadocia, 
Pontus,  and  Colchis,  and  the  Southern  one  in  M*.  Abus,  or 
Ararat :  both  these  branches  are  called  Euphrates,  and  unite 
opposite  Sinerva  in  Asia  Minor.  It  then  becomes  a  great 
river,  and  after  having  formed  the  line  of  separation  between 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  as  also  between  Syria**  and  Meso- 
potamia, it  enters  Babylonia,  and,  joining  theT^ris,  flows  into 
the  Persian  Gulf:  its  general  direction  is  S.  E.  and  its  total 
length  to  the  sea  1,530  miles,  or  about  the  same  as  the  Ghinges. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  the  imited  stream  was  indif- 
ferently called  Euphrates  or  Tigris**,  and  occasionally  Pasi- 
tigris,  from  a  little  river  of  this  name  which  runs  into  it.  This 
part  of  it  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Shut  ul  Arab:  but  the 
Euphrates  itself  is  said  to  have  once  entered  the  Persian  Gulf 
by  a  separate  arm,  a  little  to  the  Westward,  which  has  long 
since  disappeared.  The  Tigris**  Tigris,  or  Teer,  rises  in  M*. 
Niphates,  and  after  forming  the  boundary  between  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Assyria,  as  well  as  between  Susiana  and  Babylonia, 
is  joined  by  the  Euphrates,  and  enters  the  Persian  Gulf;  its 
course  is  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Euphrates,  but  it  is 
a  much  smaller  river  than  the  latter,  being  only  1,000  miles 
long  to  its  mouth  in  the  gulf.     It  is  said  to  nave  obtained  its 


Cffisar  dum  magniiB  ad  altam 


Fnhninat  Buphraten  bello,  —  Virg.  Gearg.  IV.  661. 


8«d  spamis  in  agro» 

Fertllifl  Eaphratei  PharisB  vice  fimgitar  nndee :—  Imcoh.  III.  360, 

^  Venit  ad  Enphraten  eomltata  Cnpidlne  pairo ; 

Inque  PaliBStinaB  morgine  sedit  aqum.      Ovid,  Fari.  II.  463. 
^  Qnaque  caput  rapido  tollit  cam  Tigride  magnns 

Baphrates,  quos  non  divcrsis  fontibiu  edit 

Penis,  et  incertnm,  teUns  si  miaoeat  amnei, 

Quod  pottuB  sit  nomen  aquis.  Xueoit.  III.  250. 

^  At  Tigrim  subito  telliis  absorbet  Iiiata, 

Occultosque  tegit  cursns,  rursusque  i^oatum 

Fonte  noTO  ilumen  pelagi  ncm  abnegat  nndis.  Id.  S6I . 

Te,  fontinm  qui  celat  originea, 

Nilusque,  et  Ister,  te  rapidua  Tigris,—  Hot,  Carm,  IV.  xiv.  4C. 

Aut  Ararim  Paribus  bibet,  aut  Oermania  Tigrim, 

Virg.  JScL  I.  63. 
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name  from  a  word  signifying  an  arrow  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  owin^  to  the  swiftness  of  its  course.  From  the  upper 
part  of  it  havmg  been  known  by  the  appellation  Diglito,  as 
well  as  from  other  concurrent  circumstances,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Hiddekel  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  as  one 
of  the  rivers  of  Paradise^.  The  Araxes,  now  known  as  the 
AraSy  rises  in  the  Anti-Taurus,  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
Northern  source  of  tlie  Euphrates,  and  having  joined  the  Cyrus, 
flows  with  an  Easterly  course  of  600  miles  mto  the  Caspian 
Sea*':  towards  its  source  was  the  district  Phasiane,  still 
called  Pagiani,  from  which  the  10,000  Greeks,  who  in  their 
retreat  forded  the  river  hereabouts,  were  led  to  call  it  the 
Phasis*^.  The  plains  between  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  were  called  the  Araxeni 
Campi,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  exuberant  fertility. 
There  were  two  considerable  lakes  in  Armenia,  one  in  the 
Northern  part  of  it  called  Lychnitis,  now  known  as  the  X.  of 
Erwan^  which  is  joined  to  the  Araxcs  by  a  little  river ;  the 
other  and  larger  one,  in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, was  caUed  Arsissa  Palus  L,  Van,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of 
M^  Niphates. 

1 6.  The  metropolis  of  Armenia,  and  the  royal  residence  of  its 
princes,  was  Artaxata*^,  now  called  Ardashat ;  it  was  situated 
m  the  Eastern  part  of  the  province,  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of 
the  modem  ErwaUj  and  only  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Araxes. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hannibal  for  Artaxias,  the  king 
of  the  country,  after  whom  it  received  its  name:  it  was  exceed- 
ingly strong,  but  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans  under 
Corbulo,  after  which  the  tyrant  Nero  allowed  it  to  be  rebuilt 
by  Tindates,  another  Armenian  king,  and  to  be  called  Neronia 
in  honour  of  himself.  To  the  S.  of  this,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes  and  on  the  confines  of  Media,  stood  Arxata,  the  old 
capital  of  the  kingdom ;  close  to  it  was  Naxuana,  now  called 
NoMijuwan. 

16.  to  the  W.  of  Artaxata,  the  Araxes  is  joined  by  the  little  rtver  Harpasns  Arpa 
Sou  J  through  whieh  the  Ten  ThonBaod  waded  when  retreating  to  Tr^itonde^ ; 
one  ^its  branches  rami  through  the  district  Chorsene  Kan,  so  called  from  its  chief 
town  Charsa,or  Kars,  Kart,    Fartlier  Westward,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and 


<<<  See  p.  556,  sect.  41,  «i|/hi. 

^  Tn  tnaen  hijecta  teetus,  Tesane,  lacema 

PotaUs  galea  fessas  Araxis  aqnam.  Prapert,  III.  x.  8. 

et  pontem  indlgnatns  Araxes.    Vvrg,  JSn,  VI 1 1. 728. 

Amieniumqne  bibit  Itomanus  Araxem.     Luean,  VII.  188. 

*•  Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyr.  IV.  6. 

*  Sic  pnptextatos  refenint  Artaxata  mores.         Jur.  Sat  II.  170. 
*>  Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyr.  IV.  7.— Diodor.  Sic.  XIV.  29. 
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Colchis,  were  cantoned  the  Sanni,  orTzani,a  horde  of  savage  mountaineers,  who 
lived  chiefly  upon  plunder,  and  contrived  to  maintain  their  freedom  amidst  the 
contentions  between  the  Persians  and  Romans.  They  dwelled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Glaucus  Tehorah,  and  Boas  Tourak^  which  are  both  tributaries  of  the  furious 
Acampsis ;  the  Boas  runs  past  the  town  Hispiratis  Itpira,  near  which  were  said  to 
be  some  gold-mines.  To  the  S.  of  this  on  the  Araxes  were,  the  fortress  Mantzi- 
cierta  Megkinghert,  and  Gymoias  Gomatour,  passed  by  the  10,000  in  their  retreat. 
Between  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  and  Euphrates  was  Arzes  Arzrountf  a  city  of 
no  very  ancient  foundation,  having  been  first  occupied  by  an  Iberian  prince,  wlio 
had  extended  his  dominions  thus  far ;  it  was  subsequently  fortified  by  the  Romans, 
and  became  of  considerable  consequence  in  the  latter  ages  as  the  key  of  all  the 
neighbouring  districts,  which  were  infested  by  bands  of  robbers,  upon  whom  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  any  check.  Not  far  from  it  stood  TheodosiopoUs  Haaan 
CaleJiy  at  one  time  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  the  province ;  and  beyond 
it  on  the  Euphrates  was  Elegia,  the  name  of  which  is  recognized  in  Ilya.  The  dis- 
trict of  AciliBene,still  called  jEMHs,  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Euphrates ;  the  more  Southern  of  these  branches,  which  appears  to  have  been  also 
called  Arsanius,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  JIf uroi/,  rises  near  Daudyana 
JHadirij  mid  runs  past  Mauro-Castrum  Malctzgherd,  Between  this  river  and 
Arsissa  Palus  by  the  district  Moxoene  Mouth :  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  itself 
there  were  several  towns,  the  principal  of  which  were,  Chliat  Aldatf  Arzes  Ayiih, 
and  4rtemlta  Van ;  the  last  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Semiramis.  Tignmo- 
certa  Sert,  in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  province,  was  built  by  Tigranes,  khig 
of  Armenia,  who  fortified  it  strongly,  and  peopled  it  chiefly  with  Greeks,  whom 
he  had  forcibly  carried  hither  from  Asia  Minor;  it  was  a  wealthy  and  beautiful 
city,  and  was  taken  in  the  Mithridatic  war  by  Lucullus,  who  completely  sacked 
it,  and  allowed  the  Greek  colonists  to^retum  to  their  own  homes.  It  was  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nicephorius,  or  Centrites  fl.  now  known  as  the  Khabaur, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  and  was  crossed  by  the  10,000  in  their  retreat 
from  Cunaxa'*.  Farther  Westwu^,  near  the  Eastern  source  of  tlie  Tigris,  lay  the 
district  Thospitis,  or  Arzanene  as  it  was  also  called,  the  chief  town  of  which  was 
Thospia,  or  Arzauiorum  Oppidum,  JBrzen,  at  the  issue  of  the  river  from  the  hike 
Thospitis  ^,  The  district  Sophene  ^  Zoph  lay  beyond  this  on  the  borders  of  Cap- 
padocia  and  Mesopotamia :  its  chief  city  was  Amida,  now  called  Diarbehr,  or 
Koi^a  Amid,  which  owed  all  its  greatness  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  who  en- 
larged it  and  made  it  an  exceedingly  strong  place ;  it  was  situated  on  the  Western 
branch  of  the  Tigris,  close  to  its  source.  Farther  Westward,  in  the  South  Western 
comer  of  the  province  was  the  little  river  Arsanias  Arten,  a  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates ;  not  far  from  their  confluence  stood  Arsamosata,  which  was  strongly 
fortified  by  the  Romans^  and  still  preserves  its  name  in  Siintat, 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

17.  Mesopotamia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  M^  Masius, 

on  the  E.  by  the  R.  Tigris,  on  the  W.  by  the  Euphrates,  and 

on  the  S.  by  a  little  stream  which  nearly  connects  these  two 

great  rivers.    To  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Armenia,  to  the  E, 

upon  Assyria,  to  the  S.  on  Babylonia  and  Arabia,  and  to  the 

W.  upon  Syria :  it  contained  40,500  square  miles,  or  rather 

more  than  England. 

IS.  Mesopotamia  derived  its  name  from  the  Greek  words  fif^oc  medhu^  9jA 
irorafibg  fluvitu,  owing  to  its  situation  between  two  great  riven ;  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  sometimes  caUed  Syria  inter  fluvios,  and  is  made  to  extend  to  the 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  far  within  the  limits  of  Babylonia.    The 

»'  Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyr.  III.  3. 

3*  Called  Thonitis  by  Dionysins  Periegetes,  v.  988. 

33 mollisque  Sophene.  Xucaii.  11. 693. 
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Hebrews  distinguished  it  by  the  appellation  Aram-Naharaim,  or  Aram  between 
the  rivers,  it  being  part  of  that  country  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Aram,  and  which 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  names  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria :  it  is 
still  called  Al  Oezira  or  The  Island.  Mesopotamia  was  diyided  by  the  R.  Cha- 
boras  into  two  parts,  the  Northern  and  Southern.  The  former  of  these  was  ex- 
ceeduigly  fertile,  and  is  therefore  distinguished  in  Scripture  by  the  peculiar  title 
of  Padan-Aram'^  and  Sedan- Aram,  both  signifying  ihefertUe  Aram;  to  it  also 
the  name  of  Mesopotamia  was  more  especially  applied,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Southern  and  barren  part  of  the  province,  which,  fh)m  being  the  residence  of 
wandering  Arabs,  is  often  very  improperly  called  Arabia.  Mesopotamia  formed 
part  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  fell  with  It  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes, 
and  subsequently  of  tiie  Persians ;  it  is  hence  frequently  included  in  the  general 
names  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  After  this  it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  the  Seleucidoe,  and  was  finally  seized  upon  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  although  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Trajan  that  they  constituted 
it  a  province :  it  was  the  scene  of  some  of  their  most  bloody  battles  with  the  Par- 
thians  and  Persians.  Upon  the  death  of  Julian,  the  emperor  Jovian  found  himself 
compeUed  to  resign  the  greater  part  of  the  province  to  the  Persians,  only  retain- 
ing that  portion  of  it  wUch  lies  between  the  Chaboras  and  Euphrates,  and  it  is  to 
this  alone  that  in  the  latter  ages  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  was  confined. 

19.  Mesopotamia  is  in  general  a  flat  and  level  country. 
Its  northern  boundary  M^  Masius  Karadja  Dag  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  with  Mesha^  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Mash,  the  son  of  Aram  and  grandson  of  Shem,  who  settled 
hereabouts ;  it  was  a  spur  of  the  Taurus,  which  crossed  the 
Euphrates  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  trended 
Eastward  above  Nisibis,  till  it  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  joined 
the  Gordiaci  M».  in  Assyria.  Between  the  sources  of  the 
Chaboras  and  Mygdonius,  it  threw  out  a  spur,  which  separated 
the  waters  of  these  two  rivers,  and  was  called  Singaras  Siryar, 
from  the  city  Singara,  above  which  it  towered.  The  Chaboras 
Khabour  rises  in  the  lower  part  of  M*.  Masius,  and  flows  with 
a  circuitous  course  into  the  Euphrates,  at  Circesium ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  Habor  of  the  Scriptures,  called 
also  the  River  of  Gozan  from  its  running  throu^  the  district 
of  Gozan,  or  Ghiuzanitis,  and  on  its  banks  the  kmg  of  Assyria 
settled  some  of  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  had 
carried  into  captivity^:  some  of  the  learned  are  of  opinion  that 
this  is  the  R.  Chebar,  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  but  others  refer  the  scene  of  his  vision  to 
a  little  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ctesiphon,  and  more 
strictly  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans*'.  The  R.  Chaboras 
appears  to  be  called  Araxes  by  Xenophon,  in  his  account  of 
the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  ^.  The  Mygdonius  Htiali 
rises  also  in  M^,  Masius,  and  joins  the  Chaboras  at  the  town 
Halah ;  it  gave  name  to  the  district  Mygdonia,  which  extended 
along  its  banks,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  so  called  by  the 

^  Gen.  XXV.  20;  xxviii.  2,  et  $eq. 
^  2  Kings,  xvii.  6;  xviii.  11.— 1  Chron.  v.  26. 

^  See  p.  663,  sect.  36,  if\fra,  ^  £xped.  Cyr,  I.  ad  fin. 
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Macedonians  after  the  Mygdonia  of  their  own  country.  Hie 
district  Anthemusia  is  also  supposed  to  have  received  its  name 
from  them ;  it  extended  from  the  Chaboras  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  whole  province.  To  the 
S.  W.  of  it,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  great  bend  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  Osroene,  now  JDiar  Modzar,  so  called  from 
the  Arabian  chief  Osroes,  who  contrived  to  wrest  it  from  the 
SeleucidflB  about  120  years  B.  c. ;  the  district  was  subdued  by 
Trajan,  but  retained  its  name  for  many  centuries  afterwards. 

20.  Edessa  Orfa,  or  UoAa,  the  chief  city  of  Osroene,  received 
this  name  from  the  Macedonians,  but  was  also  called  Callirhoe, 
from  the  words  icaXoc  ptdchery  and  poi^fluxus,  owing  to  the  fteaac- 
ttful  fountains  which  it  contained ;  it  was  made  a  colony  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  situated  near  the  source  of  the  mountain-tor- 
rent Scirtus  Daisan,  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  the  word 
ajciprow  salio,  owing  to  the  bounding  floods  and  sudden  inun- 
dations with  which  it  annoyed  the  city.  A  few  miles  to  the 
S.  E.  of  Edessa  stood  CharrsB,  or  Haran  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  still  known  as  Harran ;  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  so  named  after  Haran,  the  father  of  Lot,  and  is 
remarkable  as  the  place  whence  Abraham  departed  for  the  land 
of  Canaan^.  It  was  here  that  Crassus,  the  Triumvir,  took 
reftige  aft;er  his  defeat  by  the  Parthians  b.  c.  53 ;  but  ftving  by 
night  towards  Armenia,  he  was  overtaken  at  a  neighbouring 
place,  called  Sinnaca,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by  his  ene- 
mies, who  in  derision  of  his  avarice,  poured  melted  ^Id  down 
his  throat^*.  The  inhabitants  were  greatly  addicted  to 
Sabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven ;  their  chief  deity 
was  the  Moon,  which  was  adored  under  the  masculine  deno- 
mination of  Lunus. 

81.  To  the  W.  of  Edessa  stood  the  town  of  AnthOfDii8iai9Jk»'m«2idfc;  and  begro^ 
it,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  Apamea,  called  afterwards  Birtha  and  now  J3tr,  which 
defended  Zeugma,  or  the  bridge  leading  over  the  river  into  Syria.  To  the  East- 
ward of  it,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  lay  Batnae  Samgi,  stiU  called  Senmg, 
where  an  annual  iUr  was  held  for  the  exchange  of  Indian,  Chinese,  and  other  ori- 
ental goods :  hard  by  were  the  springs  of  the  little  river  Bellas,  or  BiIlicha,^ffl0t, 
which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Nicephorium ;  upon  it  stood  Ichnae,  where 
Crassus  gained  a  victory  over  the  Parthians.  Nicephorinin  Raeea  was  first  eolo- 
nized  by  Alexander,  but  being  subsequently  enlarged  by  one  of  the  Syrian  kings,  it 
was  called  CaUmicum;  it  was  a  wealthy  and  strong  place,  and  commanded  a  flourish- 
inpT  trade.  Descending  the  Euphrates  to  the  moutli  of  the  R.  Chaboras,  we  meet  with 
Circesium  Karkisia,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Carchemishof  theSeriptum*; 

»«  Gen.  xi.  31,  32 ;  xii.  6 ;  xxvii.  43.— Acts,  vii.  »— 4. 
•  — — aic,  ubi  sssva 

Anna  ducum  dlrimens,  miserando  funere  Crassus 

Assyrias  Latio  maculavlt  sanguine  Carras, 

Parthica  Romanos  solverunt  damna  furores.  i^vcon.  1. 104. 

Pint.  Crass.— Dion  Cass.  XL.  25.— Strab.  XVI.  747. 
«  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.— Isaiah,  x.  9.— Jer.  xlvi.  2. 
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it  was  a  place  of  ccmsiderable  importance,  being  the  last  frontier  town  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  this  direction,  which  induced  Diocletian  to  fortify  it  witli  more  than  ordi- 
nary care.  Lower  down  the  Euphrates,  at  Zoxo  Sultan,  was  the  tomb  of  the 
younger  Gtordlan,  which  was  raised  to  him  by  bis  soldiers ;  this  amiable  and  gal- 
lant prince  marched  against  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  who  had  invaded  the  Roman 
posseiMions  here,  and  after  having  completely  defeated  him,  was  himself  basely 
assassinated  A.  d.  244,  by  Philip,  who  then  usurped  the  sovereign  power.  In  the 
central  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  Alas  Al  Nahraim,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Myg- 
donius  and  Chaboras ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  Halah  of  the  Bible,  where  the  king 
of  Assyria  settled  some  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  whom  he  had  carried  away  cap- 
tive*^. Resaina  R<i»  al  Ain^  not  many  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Chaboras,  was 
famous  for  the  defeat  which  the  Persians  there  suffered  from  the  emperor  Qordian ; 
it  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Septhnius  Severus,  after  which  its  name  was  changed 
to  Theodosiopolis.  Not  far  ftt>m  the  source  of  the  river  stood  Tela  or  Antoniopolis 
Bnzelif  a  city  which  rose  to  some  consequence  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  after 
they  had  lost  Nisibis ;  it  was  subsequently  beautified  and  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Constantius,  who  named  it  Constantia  after  himself.  To  the  W.  of  these  and  of 
the  R.  Mygdonius  was  Dara  Dora,  wliich,  when  the  Romans  had  lost  Nisibis, 
was  likewise  fortified  by  them  under  Anastasius,  and  hence  called  Anastasiopolis; 
it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Persians  under  the  emperor  Justinian. 

22.  Nisibis,  still  called  JVisibiuj  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  R.  Mj^gdonius  in  Mygdonia,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
whole  district;  the  Macedonians  named  it  Antiochia  Mygdo- 
nica,  but  this  appellation  lasted  no  longer  than  their  dominion. 
When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  it  was  strongly  for- 
tified, and  became  exceedingly  important  as  the  frontier-city 
between  them  and  the  Persians :  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  colony  by  Severus,  but  upon  the  disgraceftil  peace 
which  Jovian  was  compelled  to  make  after  the  death  of  Julian, 
it  was  ceded  to  the  Persians,  and  remained  from  that  time  in 
their  power.  Some  distance  to  the  Southward  of  it  was  Sin- 
gara  Siiuar,  which  gave  name  to  Singaras  Mons ;  it  was  con- 
quered by  Trajan,  and  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  a  strong  military  post,  but  it  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians :  ^t  is  betwixt  this  place  and  the  junction  of  the 
Euphrates  with  the  Tigris  that  the  land  of  Shinar"*',  conquered 
by  Nimrod,  is  supposed  to  have  extended ;  its  name  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  district  of  Shamar  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigrisy  a  little  below  Bagdad.  To  the  E.  of  Smgara  near  the 
Tigris,  was  the  citadel  Ur,  now  called  Ka^sr  Sherrid^ey  in  which 
the  Roman  army  took  refuge  after  the  defeat  of  Juhan :  it  is,  in 
all  probability,  the  same  place  with  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  men- 
tioned in  Holy  Writ  as  tne  residence  of  Abraham  before  he 
went  to  Haran'*^  and  is  described  as  belonging  to  the  Chaldees, 


«  Gen.  X.  10;  xi.  2.— Dan.  I.  2. 

« with  whatiaith 

He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends,  and  native  soil 
Ur  of  Chaldffia,  passing  now  the  ford 

To  Harun ; Milton,  Par.  Lost,  Book  XII.  128. 

See  also  Note  38. 
N  N    2 
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from  these  people  having  once  possessed  the  whole  country 

hereabouts. 

23.  To  the  S.  of  Singara,  in  tlie  desert,  stood  Hatra  Hadhr,  which  was  so  strong 
as  to  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  Trajan  and  Severus,  who  were  compeUed  to  retire 
from  before  it  with  considerable  loss ;  it  was  sacred  to  the  Sun,  by  whose  assistance 
the  inliabitants  declared  they  had  been  enabled  to  defend  their  city  against  the 
Romans.  To  the  Eastward  of  Nisibis,  on  an  island  in  the  R.  llgris,  stood  Bezabde, 
which  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Romans,  and  is  now  known  as  Jesnrah,  Far- 
ther Southward,  on  the  river  were,  Labbana  Loheid ;  CtRum  Senn,  opposite  to 
which  the  10,000  Greeks  passed  in  their  retreat^';  and  Birtha,  or  Virta,  T^rii, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Alexander,  and  so  strong  as  to  have  been  besieged  by 
the  Persians  in  vain :  this  last  place  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Reho- 
both,  mentioned  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Nimrod^.  Below  it,  in 
the  South  Eastern  comer  of  the  province,  was  Apamea  Mesenes,  so  called  from 
the  island  Mesene,  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  which  it  stood :  this  island  was 
formed  by  the  R.  Tigris  and  a  branch  of  it  called  Archous,  or  the  little  Tigris, 

ASSYRIA. 

24.  Assyria**  comprehended  the  tract  of  country  between 
the  range  of  M*.  Zagros  and  the  R.  Tigris.  It  touched  to  the 
N.  upon  Armenia,  to  the  E.  upon  Media,  to  the  S.  upon  Su- 
siana  and  Babylonia,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Mesopotamia :  it 
corresponded  generally  with  the  modem  province  of  Acmrdisten, 
and  contained  35,200  square  miles.  This  was  Assyria  taken  in 
its  confined  sense,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  king- 
dom of  Assyria,  which  included  also  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia :  this  kingdom  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world, 
and  derived  its  name  from  Ashur,  the  son  of  Shem. 

25.  Assyria  is  sometimes  called  Aturia  and  Adiabene,from  two  districts  of  this 
name  touching  upon  its  old  metropolis,  and  hence  taken  for  the  whole  countiy. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  three  provinces,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  be- 
longed to  one  race,  and  were  related  to  the  Syrians,  as  well  as  to  the  Cappadocians 
of  Asia  Mmor  ^ ;  they  all  used  the  same  customs,  and  spoke  various  dialects  of  the 
same  language.  The  Assyrian  empire  was  founded  b.  c.  S059  by  Ninus,  or  Bclus, 
who  extended  his  conquests  over  a  great  part  of  Eastern  Asia ;  and  his  queen  Semi- 
ramis  afterwards  pushed  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions  as  far  as  iBthiopia  and 


«  Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyr.  11. 6.  "  Gen.  x.  11. 

**  Alba  neque  Assyrio  fucatur  lana  veneno. 

Nee  casi&  llquidl  comimpitur  usus  olivi : —  Virg.  Oeorg.  II.  465. 

et  Toak 

Canos  odorati  capUlos, 

Dum  licet,  Assyri^que  nardo 
Potamus  uncti.  ^or.  Corm.  11.  xi.  16. 

Tlie  terms  Syria  and  Assyria,  though  very  distinct  from  each  other, are  sometimes 
used  indiscriminately  in  the  ancient  authors.  See  cap.  XX.,  sect.  1,  Note  3,  supra. 
*"  Toifft  d*  6/iov  ftirsiniTa  ^oy  tre^opti/ikpoi  avpp 
Atiirov  "A\vv  trorafibvy  Xctirov  ^*  dyx^ppoov  ''Iptv, 
*Hdk  Kai  *A<r<rvpijic  irp6xv<nv  x^^^^C      Apoll.  Argon.  B.  964. 

AifrUa  B'  AtrffvpitiQ  iirljSav  x^^^**^»  ^y*^**  2ivwiri|v, 

Id,  946. 
*A99vp{oi  d'  dXbi  ayx*  ^rapd  ffrofta  BipiiCt^ovroQ, 

Dion,  Perieg,  975. 
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Libya :  it  was  hence  from  tlie  greatness  of  his  power  and  dominion,  that  the  king 
of  Assyria  generally  styled  himself  King  of  Kings.  The  Assyrians  are  said  to 
have  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  sent  him  a  numerous  army 
under  the  command  of  Memnon^^.  This  great  empire  flourished  nearly  1240  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of  its  kings,  having  been  besieged 
in  his  capital  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  and  finding  his  affairs  desperate, 
burned  himself  in  his  palace.  Upon  this  Assyria,  Media,  and  Babylonia,  were 
erected  into  separate  kingdoms :  the  first  of  these  included  Mesopotamia,  and  it 
was  Shalmaneser,  one  of  its  monarchs,  who  put  an  end  to  the  Kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  carried  the  people  away  captive.  Assyria  afterwards  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Medes ;  subsequent  to  which  period,  the  latter  people  as  well  as  the  Baby- 
lonians were  reduced  by  Cyrus,  who  erected  the  whole  three  provinces  of  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  into  one  enormous  Satrapy,  whidi  was  thenceforward 
called  Assyria  from  its  inhabitants,  or  Babylonia  from  its  important  metropolis. 
After  this  it  underwent  all  the  revolutions  of  the  Persian  empire. 

26.  Assyria  is  in  general  a  very  flat  country :  the  only 
mountains  in  it  of  any  consequence  are  the  Gordiaci,  or 
Carduchii  M*.  Jeudi  Ms.  which  strike  out  from  Niphates 
Mons  in  Armenia,  and  running  through  the  Northern  part  of 
Assyria,  join  M*.  Zagros.  Tliis  latter  mountain,  now  called 
Aioffha  J)ag,  is  another  spur  of  the  Niphates,  which  strikes 
out  from  it  nearer  to  Ararat,  and  runs  Southward  into  Persia ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  also  called  Choathras  and  Paracho- 
athras.  The  great  pass,  which  led  over  it  from  Assyria  into 
Media,  was  named  Za^rse,  or  MedisB  Pylae,  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Pass  of  Allan  Akbar;  it  was  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Semiramis.  From  this  last  mentioned  range  all  the 
great  rivers  of  Assyria  take  their  rise,  and  flow  with  a  Westerly 
course  into  the  Tigris. 

27.  The  Northernmost  of  these  rivers,  called  Zabns  or  Zabatus  Oreat  Zab,  and 
otherwise  Lycus,  or  the  Wolf,  enters  the  Tigris,  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Nineveh: 
below  it  is  the  Zabus  Minor  AUun  Sou,  called  also  Caprus,  or  the  Boar.  In  the 
Southern  part  of  tlie  province  is  Delas,  or  Silla,  fl.,  which  enters  the  Tigris  a 
little  above  Ctesiphon,  and  has  preserved  its  name  in  that  oiDeaUa:  below  it  is 
the  Gyndes,  now  called  Synnee,  which  stopped  the  course  of  the  army  of  Cyrus 
when  marcliing  against  Babylon ;  in  it,  too,  he  lost  one  of  his  favourite  horses,  and 
out  of  revenge  ordered  the  river  to  be  divided  by  his  soldiers  into  960  channels 
(the  number  of  days  then  reckoned  by  the  Persians  in  a  year,)  so  that  it  might  for 
ever  afterwards  be  forded  knee-deep^. 

28.  The  Carduchi,  or  Cordueni,  now  called  Kourds,  dwelled 
in  the  Northern  part  of  Assyria,  and  extended  into  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Armenia  and  Media;  they  were  a  daring  and 
independent  set  of  robbers,  who  have  preserved  their  character 
as  well  as  their  name  to  the  present  day.  To  the  S.  of  them, 
on  the  Eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  lay  the  district  of 
Aturia,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Lycus.     In  it  was  Nineveh, 

*^  Hence  probably  Virgil : 

Eoasque  acies,  ct  nlgri  Memnonis  arma.  uSh.  I.  489. 

^  Nee  qua  vel  Nilus,  vel  regia  lympha  Choaspes 
Profluit,  aut  rapidus,  Cyri  dementia,  Gyndes 
Radit  Arectseos  baud  una  per  ostia  campoe.      TibulL  IV.  i.  141. 
Herod  I.  ISO.— Senec.  de  Ira,  III.  31.— Tacit.  Annal.  XI.  10. 
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or  Ninu^^^,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Nimrod, 
and  called  after  his  son,  Ninus,  though  others  assign  Ashur  as 
its  founder** :  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Assynan  Empire, 
and  is  stated  in  Holy  Writ  to  have  been  an  exceeding  great 
city,  of  three  days'  journey  (i.  e.  in  circuit),  and  the  profime 
authors  estimated  its  circumference  at  480  stadia,  or  sixty 
Roman  miles**.  It  escaped  the  destruction  threatened  it  for 
the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  by  repenting  at  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonah**;  but  the  people  having  afterwards  returned  to 
their  former  abominations,  it  was  at  last  overthrown  (as  was 
foretold  b)r  the  prophets  Nahum  and  Zephaniah*^)  by  the 
united  armies  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  brought  about 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  river,  and  the  drunkenness  and 
carelessness  of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  still  a  village  on  its 
site,  called  JVunia,  opposite  to  Mosul,  which  stands  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  river :  it  is  nearly  200  miles  above  the 
modem  city  of  Bagdad, 

39.  Nineveh  was  suirounded  by  walls  100  feet  high,  which  were  bo  broad  that 
three  chariots  could  run  on  the  top  of  them  abreast :  along  these  walls  there  were 
1,500  towers,  each  of  which  was  200  feet  liigh.  It  was  so  well  fortified  as  to  be 
considered  impregnable,  a  notion  which  was  much  strengthened  by  an  old  predic- 
tion that  the  city  should  never  betaken  until  the  river  became  its  enemy :  it  was 
owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  this  prediction,  that  Sardanapalus  made  it  the  seat  of  war 
against  his  enemies,  Arbaces  the  Mede,  and  Belesis  the  Babylonian,  who  having 
besieged  him  here  for  three  years  without  success,  at  last  gained  possession  of  the 
city  by  the  river's  overflowing  its  banks,  and  carrying  away  90  stadia  of  the  wall ; 
upon  this,  Sardanapalus  burned  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  treasures,  and  Nineveh 
was  reduced,  b.  c.  817.  Upon  its  ruins  another  city  appears  to  have  risen  of  the 
same  name,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  situation  of  the  former.  Nineveh 
gradually  regained  its  ancient  greatness,  and  in  the  reign  of  Esarlmddon,  who  took 
Babylon,  again  became  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires :  it 
maintained  this  dignity  till  Nabopolassar,  a  general  in  the  Assyrian  army,  and 
father  of  the  famous  Nebuchadnezzar,  took  Babylon  and  proclaimed  himself  king, 
after  which  Nineveh  ceased  to  be  the  metropolis  of  both  kingdoms.  It  began  now 
to  declme  rapidly,  and  was  soon  to  yield  to  the  rising  power  of  its  great  rival. 
The  Medes  revolted  once  more,  and  their  king  Cyaxares  having  defiaated  the  As- 
syrians in  a  great  battle,  about  633  years  b.  c,  laid  siege  to  Nineveh ;  owhig,  how- 
ever to  an  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians,  Cyaxares  was  obliged  to  w&draw 
his  army  to  defend  his  own  country.  But  he  returned  21  years  afterwards,  liaving 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  when  both  of  them 
laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  which  they  took  and  utterly  destroyed  in  the  same  year. 
To  the  S.  of  Nineveh  were  the  two  desolated  towns  Mespyla  and  Larissa,  passed 


^  Accedunt  Syris  popnli,  desertus  Orontes, 
Et  felix,  sic  fama,  Ninos : Lueanu  III.  215. 

^  This  uncertainty  rests  principally  upon  the  diiiiculty  of  that  passage  in 
Genesis  (x.  11),  where  Moses  says,  according  to  our  authorised  translation,  that 
<'  Out  of  that  land  (Shinar)  went  forth  Ashur  and  builded  Nineveh  ^"  which  others 
contend  should  be  thus  rendered  :  "  Out  of  that  land  he  (Nimrod)  went  forth  into 
Ashur  (».  e.  Assyria),  and  built  Nineveh." 

"  Jonah,  iii.  3.— Diodor.  Sic.  II.  3.— Strab.  XVI.  p.  737. 

^•^  Jonah,  iii.  4—10.  -^  Nahum,  i.  B.  10;  ii.  6-13.--.Zeph.  U.  13-15. 
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by  the  10,000  in  their  masterly  retreat^ :  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
the  same  with  Resen,  mentioned  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Nim- 
rod^  j  it  is  still  called  NimrutL 

30.  To  the  Eastward  of  Nineveh  is  the  httle  river  Bumadus 
Hazir,  which  runs  into  the  Zab ;  upon  its  banks  was  the 
inconsiderable  town  Gaugamela  Kamalis,  so  called  from  its 
territory  having  been  assigned  by  Darius  Hystaspis  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  camel  upon  which  he  returned  from  his 
Scy^an  expedition.  Gaugamela  was  rendered  very  inmortant 
by  the  decisive  victory  gained  on  its  plains  by  Alexander  oyer 
Darius  the  third,  b.  c.  331,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Persian 
empire  228  years  after  it  had  been  founded  by  Cyrus:  in 
consequence  of  the  insignificance  of  this  place,  and  of  the  . 
baggage  of  Darius  having  been  posted  at  Arbela,  this  battle 
was  styled  the  battle  ^  Arbela^.  The  latter  place,  still 
called  Arbely  stood  on  the  opposite,  or  Eastern,  side  of  the 
Zab,  and  in  the  district  Adiabene,  which  lay  between  the 
Lycus  and  Caprus,  and  caused  the  whole  of  Assyria  to  be 
sometimes  called  after  it. 

81.  Between  Arbela  and  the  Tigris  is  the  mountam  Karae(jag,  named  Nicato- 
riiis  by  Alexander,  in  conseqnence  of  his  victory  over  Darius :  upon  it,  near  the 
dty  Mennis  Karhar  Baba,  were  some  extensive  naphtha  pits ;  and  hard  by  stood 
Corcura  Kirhook^  which  was  also  called  Demetrias.  Siazuros,  now  Shahrattmr, 
was  to  the  Eastward  of  these,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  district  Arrapachitis :  this  district  extended  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Gfl|)ras  to  the  confines  of  Media,  and  is  thought  to  have  derived  Its  name  from 
Arphaxad,  a  son  of  Shem,  who  settled  hereabouts ;  and  after  whom,  according  to 
JosephuB,  the  Chaldseans  were  called  Arphaxadeans.  To  the  S.  of  this  river  was 
the  range  of  the  Hanmtn  HilU,  or  Oricus,  which  coasted  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
for  some  distance ;  near  them  dwelled  the  (Hramfei,  whose  name  is  still  discovered 
in  that  of  Garm,  Below  these,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  the  towns  Dura 
Dour ;  Charcha  Kark,  or  Old  Bagdad  as  it  is  sometimes  called ;  and  Sumere 
Samara,  near  which  last  the  emperor  Julian  lost  his  life  a.  d.  363,  in  an  engage- 
ment  with  the  Persians.  Farther  Southward  was  the  ancient  town  Opis  Al-Ho- 
lOOMhf  which  was  called  Antiochla  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  SeleucidsB ;  it 
was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the  little  river  Physcus,  whose 
modem  name  of  Odtymeh  seems  to  preserve  that  of  Tomadotus  fl.,  with  which  it 
was  also  connected.  Still  lower  down  were  Baradun  Dokhara,  and  Baraphiha ;  the 
hitter  appears  to  have  been  repkced  by  the  modem  Bagdad,  the  present  metro- 
polis of  the  whole  country :  the  district  on  the  Tigris  hereabouts  was  called  Pant- 
potamia,  from  its  situation  dhng  the  river.  Ascending  the  R.  Delas,  we  find 
Dasta^erda  Jhucara,  femed  for  a  splendid  palace  of  the  Persian  kings,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Heraclius :  above  it  lay  Apollonia  Shahrafuin,B,  very  consi- 
derable city,  which  gave  name  to  the  district  Apolloniatis ;  and  towards  the  source 
of  the  river  stood  Albania,  now  Holtoan.  To  the  S.  of  this  last,  and  near  the 
sprhigs  of  the  R.  Gyndes,  was  Chala,  or  CdoniB,  QhUaiMe,  giring  name  to  the 

»*  Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyr.  III.  4.  **  Gen.  x.  12. 

«•  Pint.  Alex.— Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  III.  16;  VI.  11.— Curt  VI.  9;  V.  1. 

'Ev  ^e      ' -        '     ^         '         '     '         '" ''"""' 


Tovvofia'  fit^tpfirivtv^lv  yap  iffri  safiriXov  oIkoq-  wvo/iaffc  o  ovrta  cxapiios 
6  'ytrrdwutf,  Krrjfta  Bobc  lig  harpoipifv  ry  KafiijXtft  rp  o-vi/erircirov^icwi^ 
fidXiffra  rr^v  hibv  rrjv  SiA  rrji  spriiiov  ^KV^iuQ  fiird  rStv  fopriiovy  iv  olc  v^ 

r/i;  i  ^iffrnnihy\  1-/.7  RntriXtl.  Strttb,  Xvl.  P.  738^ 


Kai  »/  SuiTpotpt)  Tip  patriXil,  Strab,  XVI.  p.  738^ 
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district  Chalonitis;  it  was  a  city  of  Greek  origin,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  Baid 
to  liBve  been  brought  hither  from  Boeotiaby  Xerxes:  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  wiSi  Calne,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  Nlmrod*^.  Artemita  Beladroud,  another  city  of  Greek  origin,  was  a 
few  miles  to  the  Southward  of  ApoUonia,  and  was  also  called  Clialasar.  ^ 

32.  Ctesiphon,  the  Southernmost  city  in  the  province  of 
Assyria,  was  founded  by  the  Parthians  on  the  Eastern  bank 
of  me  Tigris,  to  rival  Seleucia,  which  lay  opposite  to  it :  it 
soon  became  a  very  important  place,  the  kings  of  Parthia 

?assing  the  winter  here,  as  they  aid  the  summer  at  Ecbatana. 
t  liad  at  fii-st  no  walls,  but  was,  notwithstanding  this,  so 
exceedingly  populous,  that  when  the  emperor  Severus  attacked 
it,  he  carried  off  100,000  captives:  it  was  afterwards  very 
strongly  fortified,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings,  until  they  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Arab  Califs  in  the 
seventh  century.  It  is  now,  together  with  the  Babylonian 
Seleucia,  a  heap  of  ruins,  whicn  is  only  separated  by  the 
Tigris,  and  known  by  the  common  name  of  AlModain  or  the 
Two  Cities ;  it  lies  twenty-two  miles  below  the  modem  city 
of  Bagdad, 

BABYLONIA   VEL   CHALDJSA. 

33.  Babylonia  touched  to  the  S.  and  W.  on  Arabia 
Deserta,  to  the  N.  on  Mesopotamia,  and  to  the  E.  upon 
Assyria  and  Susiana,  being  separated  from  the  two  last  by  the 
R.  Tigris,  and  washed  on  a  part  of  its  Southern  coast  by  the 
Persian  Grulf  It  corresponded  generally  with  the  modem 
province  of  Irak  Arabi,  but  contamed,  in  addition,  that  part 
of  Arabia  which  touches  inmiediately  upon  the  Euphrates : 
it  comprehended  26,300  square  miles.  It  was  also  called 
Chaldaea*®,  although  this  name  properly  belonged  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  country  which  lay  to  the  Westward  of  the 
Euphrates  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
parts  of  Mesopotamia,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Armenia,  were 
once  known  as  Chaldeea,  or  The  Land  of  the  Chaldees,  fix)m 
their  having  been  in  the  possession  of  this  people.  The 
Chaldasans  were  very  famous  for  their  early  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  and  the  deep  skill  which  they  showed  in  its 
cultivation ;  they  were  also  especially  addicted  to  judicial 
astrology**. 

"  Gen.  X.  10.—- Amos,  vi.  2.  It  is  called  Chalnoh  or  Calno  in  Isaiah,  x.  9 ;  and 
Channe  or  Caune  In  Ezekiel,  xxrii.  23.  It  is  said  by  the  Chaldce  Interpreters,  as 
also  by  Eusebins  and  St  Jerome,  to  have  been  the  same  with  Ctesiphon. 

"  Arva super  CyriyChaldsBiqaenlthnarcgni, iucon.  VIII.  226. 

^  Tn  ne  qnoesleris,  scire  nefas,  quern  milii,  quern  tibi 
Finem  Dii  dederint,  Leuconoe :  nee  Babylonios 

Tent^is  numeros ;  ut  melius,  quicquid  erit,  i»ti 

Har,Cami,Lxi.2, 
'  Capreailttm  in  rupe  sedentis 

Ciim  gr^e  Chaldeeo.  Juv.  Sat,  X.  04. 
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34.  The  Chaldeeans  are  called  in  Hebrew  Chasdim ;  and  hence  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  name  from  Chesed,  a  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother, 
who  dwelled  here :  the  name  is  also  thought  to  have  some  reference  to  the  science 
which  they  pursued,  inasmuch  as  whenever  they  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
it,  they  are  called  Chaldsoans  rather  than  Babylomans.  The  latter  appellation 
was  no  doubt  derived  from  Babel,  or  Babylon,  which  became  their  chief  city,  and 
thus  furnished  a  distinguishing  name  for  the  whole  country.  Babylonia  formed 
part  of  tlie  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  until  the  feM  of  Nineveh,  when  it  shook  off 
the  yoke,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  kings.  One  of  these  was  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  carried  away  the  people  captive  to 
Babylon :  he  also  overran  Phcenicia,  iBgypt,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  other  regions 
of  Africa ;  but  was  unable  to  retain  his  conquests  in  these  distant  countries.  The 
last  monarch  of  this  country  was  Belshazzar,  whom  Cyrus  defeated  b.  c.  538  : 
after  this.  Babylonia  underwent  all  the  revolutions  of  the  Persian  Empire,  till 
tlie  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  allotted  to  his  general  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  who  succeeded,  after  a  time,  in  establishing  a  new  monarchy,  known  in 
history  as  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  or  Syria,  the  fortunes  of  which  it  followed 
until  it  y^A  seized  upon  by  the  Parthians,  and  subsequently  by  the  Saracens, 

35.  The  Biver  Euphrates  completely  intersects  Babylonia  from  North  West  to 
South  East ;  upon  its  right  bank,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Arabia  and  Mesopota- 
mia, stood  Is,  or  Izannesopolis,  Hit,  on  a  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  wlilch  afforded 
the  bitumen  for  building  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Lower  down  the  river  was  Teridata, 
wliich  appears  to  have  derived  its  modem  name  Aribar  fnm  the  district  Anco- 
baratis  in  which  it  stood.  Farther  Southward  lay  the  fatal  plain  of  Cunaxa  ^, 
where  Cyrus  the  younger  was  defeated  and  slain  by  his  brother  Artaxerzes,  b.c.  401 . 
When  Artaxerxes  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Persia,  the  ambition  of  Cyrus  led  him 
to  attempt  his  brother's  assassination ;  but  he  was  detected  and  pardoned :  being 
afterwards  made  governor  of  Lydia  and  the  searcoasts,  he  secretly  raised  a  rebel- 
lion, and  contrived,  under  various  pretences,  to  levy  an  enormous  body  of  troops. 
At  length  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took  the  field  against  his  sovereign  with 
100,000  barbarians,  and  13,000  Greeks  under  the  command  of  Clearchns.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  through  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  but  was  at  last  checked  at 
Cunaxa  by  Artaxerxes,  with  a  body  of  900,000  men :  a  long  and  bloody  battle 
ensued,  in  which  it  is  said,  the  two  royal  brothers  met  in  person,  and  fought  with 
inveterate  fury,  until  their  engagement  ended  in  the  death  of  Cyrus.  The  Greeks, 
who  had  joined  in  the  expedition,  are  stated  to  have  fought  with  such  great  heroism 
as  to  have  renmined  victorious  in  the  field  after  the  death  of  Cyrus :  but,  being 
surrounded  by  enemies  ten  times  more  numerous  than  themselves,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  force  a  retreat,  which  for  its  boldness  and  success  is  so  celebrated  in 
history  as  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Having  chosen  their  commanders, 
they  traversed  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  though  continually  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Persians,  at  last  reached  Cotyora,  on  the  Black  Sea,  whence,  by 
degrees,  they  returned  safely  home,  after  an  absence  of  15  months,  and  a  march 
of  nearly  8,500  miles :  this  retreat  has  been  described  by  the  pen  of  Xenophon, 
who  was  one  of  its  leaders,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Cyrus. 

36.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  Cunaxa,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  each  other 
within  a  distance  of  18  miles :  the  country  between  them  was  intersected  with 
a  great  number  of  canals,  some  of  which  served  only  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation, 
but  the  others  connected  the  navigation  of  the  two  rivers.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Narraga  Ita  Canal,  which  joined  the  Euphrates  a  little  above  Cunaxa 
at  a  place  called  Naarda  Feluja,  where  the  Jews  of  the  lower  age  formed  themselves 
into  a  little  independent  state,  and  had  a  celebrated  school.  Below  it  was  the 
Regium  fl.,  called  in  the  Syrian  tongue  Naarmalcha,  and  still  known  as  NaJir 
Malka ;  it  entered  the  Tigris  at  Seleucia,and  was  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  all  the  canals :  it  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  dug  by  one  Gobares,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  other  concurrent  circumstances,  some  critics  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  R.  Chcbar,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  the  place  where  he  had  a  vision, 
and  where  some  of  the  Jews  were  kept  in  captivity*^  In  the  space  betwixt  these 
two  canals  was  an  immense  wall,  20  feet  thick  and  100  feet  high,  built  across  the 

»  Xenoph.  Exp.  Cyr.  I.  5-8.— Pint.  Artax.        •'  See  p.  545,  sect.  19,  wpra. 
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isthmus  between  the  two  rivers;  it  was  erected  by  the  Babyldnians  to  keep  out 
the  Medes,  and  hence  called  Mums  MedisB,  though  from  its  having  been  said  to 
be  the  work  of  Semiramis,  it  was  also  known  as  the  Mums  Semiramldis.  A  little 
to  the  S.  of  this  wall,  and  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  stood  Perisabora 
Jedida^  a  very  important  city :  beyond  it,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was 
Vologesia  Mugid  ^oftoin,  so  called  after  Yologeses,  a  king  of  the  Parthians,  who 
built  it  in  the  first  oedtury  to  rival  Seleucia.  To  the  Westward  of  this  last  was 
the  R.  Maarsares  ChBcocarnak^  which  quits  the  Buphrates  on  the  borders  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  runs  neariy  parallel  with  it  till  it  enters  the  great  lake  to  the  South 
of  Babylon.  This  lake,  now  called  Roomyah,  was  said  to  have  been  formed  by 
excavation  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  Babylon  from  the  inundatioos  of  the 
Buphrates,  with  which  river  it  was  connected  by  a  cut,  called  Pallacopa ;  upon 
its  banks  Alexander  built  the  city  Alexandria,  now  Me^id  AH,  which  was  after- 
wards called  Hira,  when  it  became  the  residence  of  some  Arabian  princes,  who 
served  the  Persians  and  Parthians  against  the  Romans. 

37.  The  city  of  Seleucia  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  confines  of  Mesopotamia; 
it  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicanor^  and  was  the  most  famous 
of  the  thirteen  cities  which  received  their  name  from  him. 
He  constituted  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  in  consequence 
of  which  Babylon  soon  became  deserted :  it  rose  to  such  a 
pitch  of  opulence  and  splendour,  as  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
wealthy  city  of  the  then  known  world :  its  population  was 
reckoned  at  600,000  souls.  It  was  tak^i  and  plundered  by 
Trajan,  and  afterwards  completely  destroyed  by  the  emperor 
Verus,  the  colleague  of  Marcus  Aurelius :  it  is  now,  together 
with  Ctesiphon  in  Assyria,  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  two  ruins 
being  only  separated  fix)m  each  other  by  the  Tigris,  and  known 
by  Sie  common  name  of  AI  Modain  or  the  Two  Cities, 
Seleucia  is  about  twenty-two  miles  below  the  modem  city  of 
Bagdad.  A  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  Seleucia  was  Sitace,  which 
gave  name  to  the  district  Sittacene. 

38.  The  famous  city  of  Babel,  or  Babylon^,  the  most 
ancient  in  the  world,  was  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  near  a 
place  now  called  Hillah,  about  fifty-^three  miles  to  the  South 
of  Bagdad,  It  was  built  by  Nimrod,  round  the  spot  where 
the  Tower  of  Babel  had  been  left  unfinished  upon  the  confu- 
sion of  tonnes:  it  was  afterwards  much  beautified  and  en- 
larged by  his  son  and  successor,  Ninus,  as  well  as  by  Semiramis, 
the  wife  of  the  latter;  Nebuchadnezzar  also  increased  it  much, 
both  in  size  and  beauty.  It  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  b.c.  538,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  Jewish 
Prophets*^,  and  tell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Mace- 
domans.  Alexander  the  Great  died  at  Babylon,  b.c.  323, 
having  retired  hither  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  East": 

**  Nee  Babylon  (estum,  nee  frigora  Pontes  habebit, 

Ovid,  ex  Poni.  II.  iv.  27. 

•*  Isaiah,  xiU. ;  xxl.  2 ;  xlv.  1-4.— Jeremiah,  xxv.  11, 12;  1. ;  li. 
^  Quum  tamen  a  figulis  munltam  iDtraverit  urbeni, 
Sarcophago  contentus  erlt.  Juv.  Sat,  X.  171. 
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and  shortly  afterwards,  this  great  city  began  to  decUne  in  con- 
sequence of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  one  of  his  generals,  hd.ving  built 
Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  Babylon  was  thus  gradually  deprived 
of  its  glory  and  greatness ;  it  was  reduced  to  desolation  in  the 
time  of  Phny,  and  in  the  days  of  St  Jerome  it  was  turned  into 
a  park,  in  which  the  kings  of  Persia  followed  the  sports  of  the 
chace.    The  site  of  Babylon  is  still  called  Ard  BabiL 

30.  Hie  Tower  of  Babel,  the  top  of  which  was  intended  by  its  builders  to  reach 
unto  heaven,  has  been  calculated  to  have  been  more  than  5,000  paces  in  circum- 
ference at  its  base,  and  to  have  attained  the  same  height,  when  it  was  suddenly 
stopped :  the  passage,  by  which  it  was  ascended,  wound  round  the  outside,  and  b 
thought  to  have  been  so  exceedingly  broad  as  to  allow  of  carriages  meeting  and 
turning  in  it.  Hie  Tower  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  witii  the  one  which 
afterwards  stood  in  the  famous  temple  of  Belus.  This  Tower,  and  tiie  Confusion 
of  Tongues,  by  which  the  builders  of  it  were  compelled  to  desist  fhmi  their  under- 
taking, and  separating  from  each  other  to  become  scattered  on  the  earth*,  seem 
pointed  at  in  l^e  Heathen  authors,  by  the  giants  piling  one  mountain  upon  another 
to  ascend  to  heaven ;  as  well  as  by  the  term  Mlpoircc  applied  to  mankind  by  them, 
and  denoting  their  divinan  into  nuuty  languoffetf  whereas  they  had  formerly 
fl|ioken  but  one^.  The  circuit  of  Babylon  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  4S0  stadia, 
or  60  Boman  miles;  the  whole  of  whidi  space,  however,  was  not  inhabited,  by 
fitf  the  greater  part  of  it  being  covered  witii  gardens  and  fields  for  the  nourishing 
of  cattie  during  a  siege.  Semiramis  surrounded  it  with  a  waU%  60  cubits  thick 
Mid  SOO  cubits  high ;  it  had  100  brazen  gates,  and  was  built  of  bricks  baked  in 
the  sun,  which  were  cemented  together  with  bitumen^.  The  magnificent  bridge 
which  led  over  the  Euphrates,  was  adonied  at  each  end  with  a  sumptuous  palace. 
The  Temple  of  Bekis,  or  Bel,  was  a  splendid  and  stupendous  edifice,  built  for  the 
most  part  of  the  same  materials  as  tiie  walls ;  a  quantity  of  land  had  been  set 

«  Gen.  xi.  1-0. 

M  T^  S*  'qSii  Svo  fikv  yiv€ai  fiipoirufv  av^pburwv 
*E^icL^',  ot  01  TTpoffBtv  ajia  rpdAtv  fjS*  lykvovro 
'Zv  n^Xctf  ^yaJ^ey«  fUTot  ok  rpiraToiffiv  ava<r<rtv 

Hwn,  II  A.  250. 
*ATpiiZti,  vvv  dtj  irtt  avtdi,  i^iXovffiv  *Axaiol 
Haffiv  iXkyxitrrov  dk/uvai  lupowBOCi  fiporoi<nv»      Id,  B.  2S5. 
Uplv  ikkv  yd»  npio/Aoto  iroXiv  ftipovi^  dv^^iroi 
navrcc  fLV^BffKovro  iro\vxpv<ror,  iroXvxaXxov  *       Id.  S.  268. 
The  word  ftkpoviQf  derived  from  /icpi^oi  divido  and  5^  vox,  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  generally  applied  to  men  from  their  tpeoHng  articuUUely,  and  in 
contradistinction  to  brute  beasts,  which  do  not. 

^  Kai  Kpavaac  BafivX&voc  iiriSpoftov  lipfiaffi  relvof, — 

Antholog,  Antip.  Stdan.  I.  ep.  54. 
«e  ««..,-.««...^-..,.— ..^_  }^^  trXar^  tbixos 
Avi^r^  Sn<ra<ra  Se^lfVOfiic  Ifi/SaviXcucy. 

Theocr.  Idyl.  XVI.  99. 
■  ubidicitur  altam 

Goctilibus  muris  cinxisse  Semiramis  urbem.    Ovid.  Met.  IV^  67. 

Persanun  statuit  Babylona  Semiramis  urbem, 

Ut  solidum  cocto  tolleret  aggere  opus ; 
£t  duo  in  adversum  immissi  per  moenia  currus, 

Ne  possent  tacto  stringere  ab  axe  latus. 
Bnxit  et  Euphiaten  medium,  qua  condidit  aroes, 

Jussit  et  imperio  surgere  Baetra  caput.     Proptrt.  III.  ix.  21. 
See  also  Note  64. 
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apart  for  its  support  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  the  revenues  of  which,  together 
with  the  immense  offerings  constantly  made  at  the  shrine  of  the  god,  rendered  it 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  temples  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  was  a  famous 
Hanging  garden  in  the  city,  so  called  from  its  seeming  at  a  distance  to  hang  in 
tlie  air^;  it  was  not  made  upon  the  ground,  but  raised  a  considerable  height  from 
it  upon  square  pillars,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  trees  50  feet  high,  and  eight 
cubits  thick  in  the  body.  The  inhabitants  of  Babylon  are  thought  to  have  in- 
vented embroidered  cloth ""^i  or  cloth  of  many  colours;  and  the  skill  they  shewed 
in  its  manufacture  was  one  among  the  many  causes,  which  led  to  the  fame  of 
their  city,  so  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  during  a 
grand  festival  kept  by  the  inhabitants,  when  they  were  all  carousing,  that  Cyrus 
took  Babylon  by  diverting  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  mto  a  new  channel,  and 
marching  his  troops  by  night  through  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  into  the  city ;  the 
guards  were  dispersed,  and  their  king  BelshiUEzar  slain,  as  Daniel  had  prophesied, 
on  the  same  night  when  he  saw  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall.  This  sudden  cap- 
ture is  said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs  until 
the  next  evening.  Babylon  afterwards  suffered  much  from  Darius  Hystaspis, 
who  pulled  down  its  walls,  and  from  his  son  Xerxes,  who  destroyed  the  Temple 
of  Belus :  Alexander  the  Great  had  resolved  upon  re-building  the  latter,  when  he 
died. 

40.  A  mile  or  two  below  Babylon  was  Borsippa,  or  Barsita,  noted  for  its  ele- 
gant manufiskctures  of  linen,  as  well  as  for  a  peculiar  sect  of  Chaldseans,  who  were 
called  after  the  town ;  it  was  sacred  to  Diana  and  Apollo,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the  flesh  of  bats.  Lower  down  the  river  stood 
Urchoa,  or  Orchoe,  Arja,  likewise  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  sect  of  astronomers 
and  astrologers ;  and  below  it,  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  was 
Apamia,  now  Corny,  The  island,  once  formed  by  the  Tigris  and  the  old  bed  of 
the  Euphrates,  was  called  Mesene,  a  name  which  may  still  be  traced  in  that  of 
Mistan,  The  town  of  Asia,  not  &r  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  is  replaced  by 
the  modem  city  cf  BaM9ora;  and  still  nearer  the  Persian  Gulf  lay  Teredon,  or 
Diridotis,  Dorahy  the  port  made  by  all  ships  bound  from  India  to  Babylon  and 
Seleucia :  it  was  near  Teredon  that  Trajan's  fleet  was  almost  lost  in  a  violent 
storm. 

41.  It  may  be  useful  to  close  this  account  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea  with  a 
slight  mention  of  the  Land  of  Eden,  and  the  Garden  of  Paradise,  which  God  planted 
there  for  our  first  parents ;  the  situation  of  which  seems  to  accord  remarkably 
well  with  the  country  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  For  first,  we 
read  that  a  river  went  out  from  the  Garden,  and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and 
became  into /our  Jieads,  i.  e.  principal  channels :  the  name  of  the  first  is  Pison, 
and  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon,  and  the  name  of  the  third  river  is 
Iliddekel,  and  the  fourth  river  is  Euji^rates.  And  wherever  these  four  rivers  can 
be  found,  having  a  single  channel  common  to  them  all,  there  we  may  certainly 
place  the  Land  of  Eden,  and  the  seat  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise.  The  Pison,  then, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  arm  of  the  Euphrates  by  which  this 
great  river  once  entered  the  Persian  Gulf  independent  of  the  Tigris,  and  of  the 
existence  of  which  (as  has  been  already  stated)  the  profane  authors  were  well 
aware :  this  river  is  said  by  Moses  to  compass  tlie  whole  land  of  Havllah,  which, 
in  other  places  of  the  Bible,  is  described  as  a  portion  of  Arabia,  bordering  on  the 
Southern  extremity  of  Chaldoea.  The  Gihon  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  that 
lower  part  of  Uie  Tigris,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Pasitigris ;  and  this  appears 
more  probable,  from  its  being  said  in  Scripture  to  compass  the  whole  Land  of  Cash, 
which  name  is  in  this  place,  by  common  consent,  allowed  to  refer  to  the  Susiana 
of  the  profane  authors,  and  the  Kkuzistan  of  the  present  day.  The  Iliddekel  is 
conjectured  to  be  tlie  Tigris,  not  only  firom  its  being  said  by  Moses  to  ffo  btfore 
Assyria  (or  to  the  Westward  of  it  in  respect  of  the  place  where  he  was  writing),  but 
from  other  names  by  which  it  has  been,  and  is  now,  known :  such  as  Diklat,  or 


*•  Kdirtav  r  aitaprifia, Ardholog.  Antip,  Sidaru  I.  ep.  54. 

^°  Nun  ego  proetulerim  Babylonica  picta  superbe 

Texta,  Semlrami£i  quoe  variantur  acu.      M<art»  VIII.  ep.  zxviil  17. 
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Biglaih,  under  which  it  Is  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  tlie  Chaldee  paraphrasts : 
Diglito,  as  its  upper  course  is  named  by  Pliny  ;  Degil  and  Degola,  as  the  Orien-' 
talists  caU  it ;  and  IHglath,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  distinguished  in  the  East 
in  tlie  present  day.  The  fourth  river  is  the  Euphrates,  or  Perath,  to  which  no 
mark  of  distinction  is  added,  probably  from  the  reason  of  its  being  sufficiently 
known  amongst  the  nations  to  whom  Moses  was  writing :  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  of  it,  that  it  is  still  called  Froth  and  Euphrates.  Now  the  river  which  con- 
nected these  four  great  rivers,  and  on  which  the  Garden  of  Bden  probably  stood, 
appears  to  be  that  small  part  of  the  present  Evphrat&t  which  joined  its  old  bed  to 
that  of  the  Tigris,  and  which  did  therefore,  at  its  exit  from  this  place,  part  and 
become  into  four  heads.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  sent  his  tlircatening  message  to  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  he  boasted  that  he  had  destroyed  the  children  of  Eden  which  were  in 
Telassar^',  a  place  agreed  on  by  learned  men  to  be  the  same  with  the  Talatha  of 
pro&ne  geography,  close  to  the  union  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates :  and  more- 
over, the  name  of  the  island  formed  by  tliese  two  rivers,  which,  from  its  insular 
situation,  the  samel  profane  authorities  have  distinguished  as  Mesene,  has  been 
conjectured,  not  altogether  without  foundation,  to  have  been  moulded  after  that 
of  Eden.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  it  is  highly  probable  the  an- 
cient poets  derived  from  the  history  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  all  their  traditions 
concerning  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  the  Meadows  of  Pluto, 
as  wdl  as  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  of  Jupiter,  of  Alcinous,  and  of  Adonis^*. 
The  last,  indeed,  preserves  such  a  similarity  in  its  first  letters  to  those  of  Eden,  as 
to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  derivation ;  and  the  custom,  which  the  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  and  Greeks  had,  of  planting  little  gardens  in  earthen  vessels  and  silver 
bfukets  to  carry  in  their  processions^',  as  well  as  to  adorn  their  houses,  seems  to 
have  obtained  its  origin,  as  well  as  its  name,  from  another  source  than  tharof  the 
fable  of  Adonis,  to  whom  they  were  consecrated,  and  after  whom  they  were  said 
to  be  called. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIBB  IN  ASIA. 

42.  The  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia,  or  Turkey  in  Asia  as  it  is  likewise  called,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  theBlaeh  Sea  und  Asiatic  Russia,on  the  £.  by  the  Kingdom 
qf  Persia,  on  the  S.  by  Aralfia  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  latter 
sea  and  the  Archipelago,    It  contains  357,600  square  miles,  and  its  population  in 


■  Eden  stretch'd  her  line 


Prom  Auran,  Eastward  to  the  royal  towers 

Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings, 

Or  where  the  sons  of  Eden  long  before 

Dwelt  hi  Telassar : MiUon,  Par,  Lost,  Book  IV.  214. 

7^  There  are  many  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  happy  state  of  Man  during  the 
golden  age  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  the  ancients :  amongst  others,  see 
Hesiod,E^7. 100;  Diodor.  Sic.  I.  8;  Ovid.  Met  I.  89;  Lucret.  V ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Virgil : 

Ante  Jovem  nulli  subigebant  arva  colon! : 
Nee  signare  quidem,  aut  partiri  limlte  campum 
Fas  erat :  in  medium  queerebant :  ipsaque  tellus 
Omnia  liberius,  nuUo  poscente  ferebat  Oeorg,  I.  125. 

The  fable  of  Pandora  undoubtedly  alludes  to  the  loss  of  Paradise,  and  the  origin 
of  evil  in  the  world. 

^*  ndp  filv  ol  &pia  Kiirai  ^<ra  Spvbg  dxpa  ^tpovri, 
ndp  S*  aira\oi  Kanoi,  vt^vXayiikvoi  iv  raXapi^cotc 
AoyvpioiQ  *  Svpi<ii  Sk  iivpia  xpv<f €c'  &\dpa<rTpa ' 
"EiSard  y  ^<rffa  yvvalKCQ  ini  T\a^dirp  vovsovrai, 
'Av^ta  ulffyoiaai  XivKtf  vavToV  Uft.*  aktvpifi, 
"Offffd  T  dfcb  yXvKipif  /ilXtroc,  rd  t  iv  vyp*f  i\aiip ' 
Ilavr*  avTiS  vtrifivd  kuI  ipvird  raSf  Trdptari, 

Theocr,  Idyl  XV.  112. 
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1828  was  Mtimated  at  14,000,000  boqIb:  but  a  large  portion  of  this  teiritory, 
towards  the  BaBt,  scarcely  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  the 
population  of  a  country,  where  registers  are  not  kept,  and  where  no  census  is 
taken,  must  necessarily  be  sul^ject  to  a  great  degree  of  uncertainty.  Turkey  in 
Atia  is  divided  into  seven  principal  parts,  viz.  Atia  Minora  Syria,  the  Island  of 
Cj/prutf  Armenia,  KourdUtan,  Al  Cfezira,  and  Irak  ArabL  Tliese  again  are 
subdivided  into  21  paehalici,  the  names  of  which,  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the 
population  of  the  latter  as  estimated  in  1838,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


ProviDces. 


Asia.  Minor 

OR 

Anaoolia: 


Syria  or  Sham 


J 


Paehallcs. 


Island  op  Cyprus: 
Armenia  : 

KOURDISTAN : 
Al  Gbzira: 
Irak  Arabi: 


Anadalia  - 
Roum  or  SivoM' 
Trehisonde 
Karamttnia,Khari^,'\ 
or  Kama      -        -j 
ItthUi  or  Adana 
Marath    -        .        . 

Aleppo  or  HoMt 
Tripoli     -        -       - 
Damaseui 
Acre  and  Qaza 

I  Cypru$     ... 

I  DiearhMr 

1  ArzroumGtErzerowm 
i  AkalziMe  or  Tcheldir 
Kart 
I  Van         -        -        - 

'jfofM;      - 
Shahraeour 

Racea  or  Orfa  - 

Bagdad    •        •        . 
Bauora   ... 


Chief  Towns. 


Kutaya 

Sivas    -        -        - 

Trebiionde    - 

Konia  -        •        - 

Adana  •        -        - 
Marash  or  Bamcia 

Aleppo  or  Haleb    - 
Tripoli 

Damaseue  or  Sham 
Acre     -       -       - 

Nieoria 

JHarbekir     - 
Arzroum 
Ardagar 
Kart    - 
Van      - 

3£ond  - 
Shakratour  - 

Or/o     .       .       . 

Bagdad 
Bauora 


Estimated 

Population 

in  18S8. 


55,000 
15,000 
25,000 

90,000 

8,000 
7/)00 

150,000 
16,000 

180,000 
15,000 

12,000 

40,000 
70,000 
5,000 
18,000 
45,000 

40,000 
10,000 

20,000 

80,000 
50,000 


43.  Though  Turkey  has  been  regarded  as  a  European  State  ever  since  the  taking 
of  ContttmHnople,  yet  still  the  centre  of  its  power  must  be  considered  as  pkced  in 
Aiia  Minor  %aA  Syria,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  popuhition  being  composed 
of  Turki  and  seakms  Mahometans,  will  oppose  to  the  last  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  sway.  Amidst  the  fiUling  fortunes  of  the  Emphre,  its  dominions  in  Ana 
have  been  gn^eatly  circumscribed,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree  with  its  Suropean 
possessions.  The  mountains  of  Armenia  and  KourdiMtan,  and  the  deep  beds  of 
the  Euphratei  and  Tigrit,  have  at  different  periods  formed  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  Kingdom  qf  Persia,  varying  according  to 
the  successes  of  each  power;  and  the  tract  of  country  included  betwixt  these  limits 
has  always  been  the  scene  of  the  great  contests  between  them,  till  both  sinking 
under  the  ascendancy  of  Rustia,  they  have  nearly  forgotten  their  long-cherished 
and  mutual  animosities,  and  possess  scarcely  any  authority  over  those  regions 
which  they  once  so  hotly  disputed  with  one  another.  Bagdad  and  Bastora  scarcely 
own  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  and  the  moi&ntainHlistrictB  of  Kourdittan  and 
Armenia  are  occupied  by  a  number  of  petty,  but  daring  and  independent,  chief- 
tains. At  one  time  Western  Arabia  might  have  been  almost  considered  a  Turkith 
province,  as  all  its  most  important  towns  were  under  the  sway  of  that  power,  and 
actually  occupied  by  its  garrisons :  amongst  these  were  all  the  great  ports  on 
the  Red  Sea,  as  &r  Southward  as  Mooka,  together  with  the  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,    But  the  growth  of  the  Wahabite  power,  and  the  general  decay  of  the 
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TuMih  Smpin,  bare  so  completely  put  an  end  to  her  dominion  in  Arabia^  that 
she  cannot  now  even  send  an  anned  caravan  to  Mecca,  The  character  and  policy 
of  the  gOTemment  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  description  of  European 
Turkey''* ;  but  the  members  otA$iaHc  Turkey  are  so  incongruous,  that  they  l)ear 
no  resemblance  to  each  other,  excepting  in  the  common  circumstance  of  having 
been  all  united  by  conquest  to  this  barbarous  empire.  In  European  Turkey  the 
efikits  of  the  Mahometan  system  are  somewhat  tempered  by  its  proximity  to  civi- 
lized states,  by  its  conscious  weakness,  and  by  the  great  excess  of  the  Christian 
over  the  Turkitk  population.  But  the  Asiatic  Turkt,  though  convinced  of  the 
danger  which  threatens  the  whole  empire,  from  the  cliange  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  relative  power  of  the  Mussulman  and  the  Christian  world,  since  their  an- 
cestors conquered  the  iSivoured  regions  of  which  their  successors  have  so  long 
been  permitted  to  remain  in  the  undisturbed  abuse,  derive,  nevertheless,  a  strong 
feeling  of  confidence  and  security  from  their  being  farther  removed  from  the  Chris- 
tian nations  whom  they  dread ;  and,  sensible  that  European  Turkey  must  be  the 
first  to  fidl  before  the  conqueror,  they  exercise  no  restraint  In  the  indulgence  of 
their  hatred  to  the  Christian  mmie,  beyond  what  arises  from  the  dictates  of  their 
religion,  or  from  the  native  hospitality  of  the  people  of  the  Bast. 

44.  Asia.  Minor  still  preserves  the  limits  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  as  a 
division  of  the  ancient  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  frontier  between  it  and 
Armenia^  where  It  has  lost  a  little  of  its  extent,  the  Bastem  part  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Pontus  having  been  taken  from  it  and  added  to  the  latter  country.  Its 
name  of  Anatolia  (improperly  written  Natolia)^  or  Anadoli  as  the  Turks  call  it, 
is  from  the  Greek  word  *Avaro\i^  orienif  and  is  not  unfreqnently  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  Eaetem  countries  under  the  sway  of  the  Crescent,  in  contradistinction 
to  its  European  possessions :  it  is,  however,  more  properly  confined  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  its  strict  sense,  even  to  the  Western  part  of  tiiis  peninsula  alone.  Hence, 
in  its  most  extended  use  the  term  Anatolia  has  great  affinity  with  that  of  77^ 
Levanty  which  we  Europeant  apply  in  common  language  to  the  Bastem  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to 
the  Black  Sea,  including  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Archipelago: 
the  term  Is  in  allusion  to  the  quarter  where  the  sun  rises,  and,  though  once  fre- 
quently made  use  of,  seems  now  gradually  becoming  obsolete,  llie  name  of  J^oum, 
i.  e.  the  kingdom  of  the  Bomans,  was  given  to  Anatolia  by  Boliman,  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  when  he  invaded  and  became  master  of  it  in  the  eleventh  century :  it  is 
now  confined  to  the  North  Bastem  part  of  Asia  Minor  bordering  upon  Armenia, 
between  which,  Anatolia  Proper,  and  Karamania,  it  may  be  described  as  situated. 
The  name  of  Karamania,  by  which  we  Europeans  commonly  distinguish  the  South 
Bastem  part  of  Asia  Minor,  is  not  used  by  the  present  fidiabitants,  nor  is  it  re- 
cogniied  at  the  seat  of  government.  It  was  derived  from  a  ciiieftain,  called  Kara- 
man,  who  long  since  founded  a  kingdom  which  comprised  the  ancient  provhices 
of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lydia,  together  with  portions  of  Phrygia  and  Caria ; 
but  after  various  straggles  with  the  gprowing  power  of  the  Iktrks,  during  the  course 
of  two  centuries,  it  was  finally  subverted  by  Bijazet  the  2d,  and  the  inland  town 
of  Karaman  affords,  at  this  day,  the  only  remaining  vestige  of  the  name. 

45.  The  chief  town  of  the  Pachalie  of  Anadolia  is  Kutaya,  the  ancient  Cotyseiumy 
situated  nearly  in  its  centre,  on  the  little  R.  Pursak,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Saharia :  it  derives  all  its  importance  from  being  the  residence  of  the  Beglerbeg 
of  the  province,  ibr  it  is  much  inferior  in  all  the  requisites  of  a  great  city  both  to 
Smyrna  and  Angora,  The  hist  mentioned  city  lies  to  the  Bastward  of  Kutaya,  not 
fiir  from  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Scikaria,  and  the  borders  oX  Karamania :  it  was 
tiie  ancient  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  Oalatia,  and  stiU  preserves  many  of  the  beauti- 
ful monuments,  with  which  the  old  city  was  adorned.  Angora  is  rendered  very 
fiuBons  by  the  mannlhctnres  of  goats'  hair  which  are  carried  on  in  it,  and  which 
are  said  to  rival  those  of  Cashmere;  it  stands  in  a  lofty  and  imposing  position,  and 
its  inhabitants,  supposed  to  amount  to  about  80/)00  souls,  are  reckoned  amongst 
the  most  polished  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Angora  was  taken  by  Tamerhme  in 
1403,  after  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Bajazet  in  a  battle  near  it  To  tiie  8.  of 
Kutaya,  and  not  far  from  the  North  Western  extremity  of  Karamania,  stands 

7'  See  p.  841,  sect.  40. 
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Afium  Karahiitar,  literally  the  Black  Castle  of  Opium;  it  was  the  patrimony  of 
Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Turkisli  empire,  but  it  is  now  better  known  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  opium  here  grown  and  prepared,  and  principally  sold  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Smyrna.  The  last  mentioned  place  is  likewise  called  Itniir,  and  is  by 
far  the  largest,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  populous  city  in  the  whole  pe- 
ninsula :  it  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,  at  the  head  of  a  g^lf  to  which 
it  has  given  name.  Owing  to  its  central  situation  and  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
hour,  it  is  resorted  to  by  a  prodigious  concourse  of  merchants  both  by  sea  and 
land,  who  here  purchase  the  valuable  productions  of  Agia  Minor,  or  exchange 
them  for  the  commodities  of  other  and  distant  countries.  These  circumstances 
have  rendered  it  a  very  flourishing  city,  and  caused  it  to  be  considered  the  great 
emporium  of  The  Levant.  Smyrna  is  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit,  and  extends  for 
a  mile  along  the  sea,  in  approaching  from  which  it  presents  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance ;  but,  like  all  Turkish  cities,  the  interior  does  not  correspond  with  the 
splendour  of  its  approach :  the  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill-paved,  and  the 
bazcutrs,  though  well  stocked  with  merchandize,  are  far  from  being  even  hand- 
some in  their  structure.  Smyrna  has  suffered  often  and  materially  from  earth- 
quakes, which  from  time  to  time  cause  some  iigury  and  much  alarm  to  the  inhabi- 
tants: but  its  chief  calamity  is  the  plague,  which  in  1814  produced  such  ravages 
that  its  ?ictims  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  50,000.  Tlie  total  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  Smyrna  is  reckoned  at  120,000:  of  these,  70,000  are  7\ir^,  25,000 
Greeks,  W,00OJeios,  8,000  Armenians,  and  about  2,000  Franks, 

46.  Sivas,  corrupted  from  the  ancient  Sebaste,  on  the  site  of  which  it  stands,  is 
situated  near  the  source  of  the  Kizil  Irmak,  or  Red  R,,  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
Pachalic  of  Roum;  it  is  dirty  and  ill-built,  and  the  castle,  by  which  it  was  for- 
merly defended,  now  lies  in  ruins.  In  the  year  1394  it  was  taken  by  Bajazet,  and 
soon  afterwards  by  Tamerlane,  who  destroyed  the  town  and  made  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  To  the  N.  W.  of  Sivas,  not  far  from  the  springs  of 
the  Jekil  Imwh,  or  Green  R.,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Roum  is 
Tokat,  the  ancient  Comana  Pontica :  it  is  a  far  more  important  town  than  Sivas, 
its  population  amounting  to  50,000  souls.  It  is  almost  surrounded  with  moun- 
tains, which  afford  quarries  of  good  marble,  and  supply  the  town  with  innumerable 
springs  of  water ;  the  streets  are  well-paved  but  frequently  built  on  exceedingly 
uneven  ground.  Tokat  possesses  an  extensive  inland  trade  with  all  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  the  centre  of  all  the  traffic  that  is  carried  on  between  the  peninsula, 
Armenia,  and  the  countries  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Euxine. — Trebisonde,l^e  capital 
of  the  Pachalic  of  the  same  name,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Trapezus,on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  rising  gently  from  the  sea,  and 
is  defended  on  the  East  and  West  by  two  deep  ravines  connected  by  a  ditch  cut  in 
the  rock  behind  the  castle,  and  along  the  skirts  of  wliich  run  the  ancient  ramparts 
which  are  built  of  stone,  and  in  general  very  lofty.  Trebisonde  derives  all  its 
interest  from  having  been  the  termination  by  land  of  the  £amous  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks.  Its  population  is  now  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
Turks,Greeks,Jews,Arm£mans,Georgians,  Circassians,  Mingreliansvind  Tartars. 

47.  Karamama  is  groaning  even  under  a  worse  kind  of  despotism  than  the  rest 
of  the  unfortunate  country,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Sheltered  from  all  effectual 
control  of  the  Porte  by  the  fiastnesses  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  turbulent  and  half 
independent  pachas  amongst  whom  it  is  parcelled  out,  are  engaged  in  constant 
petty  hostilities  with  each  other,  so  that  their  respective  frontiers  change  with  the 
issue  of  every  skirmish.  Hence  it  is  a  continued  scene  of  anarchy,  rapine,  and 
contention ;  its  former  cities  are  deserted,  its  fertile  vallies  untilled,  its  rivers  and 
harbours  idle,  and  the  inhabitants  of  its  extensive  line  of  coast,  stretching  along 
a  sea  abounding  in  fish,  do  not  possess  a  single  boat.  Konia,  the  capital  of  Kara- 
Tnatiia,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Iconium,  and  has  obtained  its  name  from 
it :  it  has  derived  considerable  interest  from  its  having  been  the  metropolis  and 
the  residence  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  who  reigned  over 
this  part  of  ^^  Minor  from  the  close  of  the  11th.  till  the  commencement  of  the 
14th.  century.  Under  Bsgazet,  Konia  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Grand  Seignor ;  since  which  period,  having  lost  its  character  as  a  metro- 
politan city,  it  has  very  much  declined,  and  now  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  decay. 
Its  chief  interest  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Mussulman  structures,  particularly 
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the  mosquesy  of  which  there  are  twelve  Utrge^  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  small : 
some  of  these  are  very  magnificent,  especially  in  the  decorations  of  their  interiors. 
The  circuit  of  Konia  is  nearly  three  miles,  but  its  suburbs  are  large,  and  not  much 
less  populous  tiuin  the  town  itself.  The  walls  are  strong  and  lofty,  and  are  flanked 
with  square  towers ;  they  are  of  the  time  of  the  Seljukian  kings,  who  seem  to  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  exhibit  the  Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  remains  of 
architecture  and  sculpture  belonging  to  the  ancient  Iconium,  which  they  made 
use  of  in  buildhig  their  walls.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  Koma  is  tlie 
tomb  of  a  saint,  Ughly  revered  throughout  all  Turkey,  ftom  his  having  been  the 
founder  of  a  set  of  Dervithet,  or  begging  monks :  his  sepulchre  is  the  object  of  a 
Mussubnan  pilgrimage,  and  causes  the  whole  town  to  be  considered  as  possessing 
a  peculiar  sanedty. 

48.  The  pachalie  of  Itshili  nearly  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Cilicia,  and 
appears  still  to  retain  the  old  appellation  in  a  very  corrupted  form.  Its  capital  is 
AdoTut,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Adana ;  it  stands  on  the 
R.  Syhoon  at  no  gpreat  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  possesses  very  little  impor- 
tance beyond  what  attaches  to  it  as  the  residence  of  the  pacha.  A  few  miles  to 
the  W.  of  it  on  the  little  R.  Cydnus,  now  known  as  the  Tersooa,  stands  TeriooSy 
the  most  populous  and  important  city  in  the  province :  it  was  anciently  called 
Tarsus,  and  is  well-known  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Its  population 
is  estfaowted  at  80,000  souls.  Maraseh,  the  capital  of  the  pachalie  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Cilicia,  close  upon  the  limits  of 
Syria ;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  M^  Amanus  or  Almadaghyy  upon  a  small  tributary 
of  the  R.  Jyhoony  but  is  a  mean  place,  possessing  very  litde  interest 

49.  Stria  or  Sham.  The  limits  of  modem  Syria  are  the  same  as  those  already 
assigned  to  the  ancient  country,  excepting  on  the  side  of  ilro^m,  where  it  has  been 
knade  to  include  a  larger  portion  of  the  territory  beyond  Jordan  and  to  the  East  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Its  superflcial  extent  amounts  to  about  61,800  square  miles»  and 
it  is  divided  into  the  four  pachalics  of  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damatciu,  and  Acre,  It 
presents  the  same  scene  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  which  characterize  the  other 
countries  under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  chief,  and  the  melancholy  appearance  of 
its  present  desolation  and  misery,  is  only  increased  by  the  recollection  of  its  former 
greatness.  Judaea,  which  before  the  age  of  the  prophets,  had,  from  the  uniformity 
and  peculiarity  of  its  government,  remained  unvaried  hi  a  manner  and  to  a  degree 
unusual  among  nations,  has  since  undergone  many  convulsions,  and  has  for  many 
generations  been  unceasingly  subjected  to  reiterated  spolmtion.  What  Prophets 
foretold  more  than  twenty  centuries  since,  is  now  seen  by  every  traveller,  who  wan- 
ders through  this  once  highly  favoured  country,  and  each  prediction  relating  to 
its  complete  desolation  is  found  to  have  been  minutely  fulflllied,  so  far  as  the  facts 
have  been  made  known.  Its  cities  are  now  only  heaps  of  mouldering  ruins ;  its 
plains,  formerly  thronged  with  thousands  of  inhabitants,  liave  become  cheerless 
solitudes ;  its  luxurious  mountains,  and  fertile  vallies,  once  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  are  now  covered  with  thorns,  and  altogether  untilled :  the  spoiler  and  op- 
pressor are  let  loose  upon  the  land,  and  none  are  found  to  labour,  for  amidst  such 
rulers  none  can  be  secure.  The  ancient  possessors  of  the  country,  scattered  abroad 
over  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  have  made  room  for  inhabitants  depraved  in 
character  and  few  in  number ;  the  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone,  |he  use  of  wine  is 
prohibited  in  a  land  of  vines,  and  the  veiy  highways  are  wasted  and  untrodden. 
The  Ammonites  are  extinct,  and  their  cities  a  devastation :  Moab  is  destroyed,  and 
none  at  its  towns  have  escaped  from  perpetual  desolation.  Idumsea  is  the  scene  of 
an  unparalleled  and  irrecoverable  destruction,  a  desolate  wilderness  over  which 
the  line  of  confusion  is  stretched  out;  its  cities  are  utterly  forsaken,  and  empty 
sepulchres  their  only  memorials.  Tlie  cities  of  the  Philistines  are  tenanted  by 
shepherds,  and  their  vallies  mere  folds  for  wanderhig  flocks ;  Gaza  has  lost  its 
king,  Ascalon  is  without  an  inhabitant,  and  Ekron  has  been  rooted  up.  Jerusalem 
itself  has  been  long  in  subjection  to  the  Gentiles ;  Samaria  is  cast  down  into  the 
valley,  and  its  foundations  discovered ;  Lebanon  is  ashamed,  and  its  cedars,  few 
and  diminutive,  have  lost  all  their  praise  and  renown. 

60.  Aleppo,  or  Haleb,  the  capital  of  the  pachalie  of  the  same  name,  extending 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  is  situated  on  the  little  R.  Coich,  which 
loses  itself  in  a  lake  about  20  miles  to  the  8.  of  the  city.    Aleppo  is  considered 
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the  key  of  Syria  towards  the  North,  but  though  a  city  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance, it  cannot  be  esteemed  a  place  of  much  strength.  It  was  almost  enth«]y 
destroyed  in  the  year  1822  by  two  terrific  earthquakes,  when  at  least  one-fourth  of 
its  inhabitants  were  buried  alire :  prior  to  this  calamity  their  number  is  said  to 
liave  amounted  to  230,000  souls,  and  such  of  them  as  escaped  the  awful  visitation 
have  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  environs,  and  encamp  around  the  trembling 
ruins  of  their  once  flourishing  city.  Aleppo  was  encompassiBd  with  walls  of  hewn 
stone,  which  were  mostly  of  the  Mameluke  building ;  they  were  only  three  miles  in 
circuit,  but  the  suburbs  were  so  extensive,  that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city 
was  estimated  at  seven  miles.  The  houses  were  likewise  of  hewn  stone,  and  all 
terraced  over,  so  that  one  could  go  from  house  to  house  on  the  tops  of  them,  there 
being  no  partitions  erected ;  and  the  air  of  Aleppo  is  so  fine  that  the  inhabitants  are 
accustomed  to  lie  on  these  roofis  during  the  summer^season.  The  mosques  and 
khans  were  very  magnificent;  several  of  the  former  had  large  domes,  built  at  a  great 
expense,  but  so  little  raised  above  the  other  buildings  that  they  appeared  low  and 
flat.  Aleppo  was  esteemed  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best-built  cities  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  its  inhabitants  were  accounted  the  most 
polished  of  all  the  Turia :  on  whatever  side  it  was  approached,  its  numerous  domes 
and  minarets  presented  an  agreeable  prospect  to  the  eye,  while  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  gardens  with  which  it  was  surrounded  gave  it  a  remarkably  interesting  and 
picturesque  appearance.  About  45  miles  to  the  W.  of  Aleppo  stands  AntaHa,  the 
ancient  Antioch,  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Orontes  or  Acuzy,  and  nearly  20  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  celebrated  city,  anciently  renowned 
for  the  luxury  of  its  inhabitants,  is  now  no  more  than  a  ndnons  town ;  whose 
houses,  built  frequently  with  mud  and  straw,  and  narrow  miry  streets,  exhibit  every 
appearance  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  ancient  wall  with  which  it  was  sur- 
round ed,  and  which  is  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  is  still  for  the  most  part  standing, 
though  in  a  very  decayed  and  mouldering  state ;  the  modem  city  is  confined  within 
a  very  small  portion  of  this  area,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounting  to  less 
than  20,000,  of  whom  about  3,000  arc  Christians.  Antioch  has  repeatedly  sufibred 
from  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  especially  by  that  one  which  in  1822  reduced  Aleppo 
to  ruins :  it  is  now  the  see  of  a  Greek  Patriarch.  It  was  rendered  very  famous  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  Crusaders,  who,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  this  part 
of  Syria  towards  the  close  of  the  11th.  century,  constituted  a  principality  here 
under  the  title  of  Antioch  in  1098:  this  principality  lasted  till  the  year  1268,  when 
it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  sultan  of  Babylon,  who  captured  Antioch^  and  led  the 
greater  part  of  its  population  into  captivity.  The  city  was  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  Turkish  empire,  but  it  has  been  ever  since  gradually  sinking  to  its  present 
degraded  condition.  To  the  N.  of  Antioch,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
is  Iskenderoonf  or  Scanderoon,  the  ancient  Alexandria  ad  Issum,  a  name  it  pre- 
serves in  that  of  Alexandretta  by  which  it  is  likewise  known:  it  stands  on  the 
South  Eastern  side  of  the  Bay  qf  Menderomi,  and  owes  all  its  importance  to  its 
comparatively  safe  anchorage  (Uie  only  one  to  be  met  with  on  this  part  of  the 
coast),  which  renders  it  the  common  port  of  Aleppo.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  mean 
village  of  about  800  inhabitants,  and  is  rendered  exceedingly  insalubrious  by  the 
miasmOf  or  infected  air,  arising  from  the  neighbouring  marshes. 

51.  The  pachalic  of  Tripoli  occupies  the  Northern  (Art  of  maritime  <Syria,  nearly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  to  the  Cedars  qf  Lebanon,  These  Cedars  are  on 
the  common  limits  of  the  three  pachalics  of  Tripolij  Bamasctis  and  Acre,  no  great 
distance  from  the  source  of  the  Orontes ;  they  are  about  20  in  number,  and  are  fine 
specimens  of  those  magnificent  trees,  with  wiiich  Mt.  Lebanon  formerly  abounded. 
The  superstitious  natives  pretend  that  it  was  this  little  forest,  whidi  furnished 
Solomon  with  the  materials  for  building  his  temple,  and  honour  it  accordingly  with 
especial  veneration :  every  year,  on  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  ilf oroni^ef,  erect  a  rude  altar  at  the  foot  of  these  venerable  cedars, 
and  there  perform  mass.  The  town  of  Tripoli  is  situated  in  the  Southern  part  of 
the  province,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  it  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  long,  and  has  no  fortification  but  an  old  citadel,  which  is  now  altogether 
useless.  There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  harbour,  but  a  mere  roadsted  defended 
against  the  action  of  the  sea  by  a  line  of  small  islands  and  slioals,  called  the  Rabbit 
and  Pigeon  Islands ;  the  anchorage,  however,  is  neither  safe  nor  convenient.  To 
the  N.  of  Tripoli  lie  the  towns  of  Tortosa,  Banias,  and  Ladkeyah  or  Latdkia, 
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as  it  is  alBO  caHed;  they  are  all  situated  on  the  coast,  but  owing  to  the  barbarous 
tyranny  of  the  Turks,  they  are  mean  and  Inconsiderable  places, 

53.  In  the  secluded  valUes  between  Mt.  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  inaccessible  to 
the  arms,  but  unfortunately  not  to  the  intrigues,'  of  the  l\trkish  pachas,  dwell  two 
little  bands  of  people,  different  in  their  religion  and  customs,  but  uniting  in  their 
love  for  independence,  the  Maaromtes  and  the  Druses,  Tlie  territory  of  the  first, 
called  KesroUiCaiy  or  improperly  Cattraoan,  extends  from  the  Nahr  el  Kebir  in  the 
Southern  part  of  2V^/t,  to  the  N{ihr  el  KeUf  in  the  Northern  part  of  ^  ere.  The 
Maromtes  are  in  number  about  150,000,  and  live  in  villages  and  hamlets  round 
the  convent  of  JTofio&tn,  which  from  its  being  the  residence  of  their  patriarch,  may 
be  considered  as  thehr  chief  place.  Divided  into  various  tribes,  each  cultivates  his 
own  little  territory ;  they  live  peaceably  and  frugally  in  the  bosom  of  their  fieuni- 
lies,  and  beneath  their  humble  roof  the  Christian  traveller  does  not  fail  to  meet 
with  a  kind  and  hospitable  reception.  The  sound  of  bells  and  the  pomp  of  pro- 
cessions attest  the  ilill  liberty  of  conscience  here  enjoyed  by  the  Christians.  Two 
hundred  monasteries  rigorously  adhere  to  the  laws  of  St.  Anthony,  and  numbers  of 
hermitB  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  grottoes  and  caverns  of  Lebanon,  Though 
they  have  renounced  the  heresies  of  Maron,  the  founder  of  their  sect,  and  profess 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Maronites  still  maintain  the  ancient 
institution  of  the  marriage  of  their  priests:  their  devotion  is  fervent  and  steady, 
and  notwithstanding  its  superstition,  throws  a  beautiful  interest  over  their  little 
territory,  surrounded  as  it  almost  is  by  the  darkness  of  Islamism. — ^The  Druses  are 
about  the  same  in  number  as  the  Maronites,  and  dwell  below  them  in  the  pachalic 
of  Acre,  as  far  Southward  as  the  Nahr  El  Casmia,  which  river  may  be  said  gene- 
rally to  form  their  Eastern  frontier.  They  are  thought  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Ituroi,  mentioned  by  the  profane  authors,  whose  country,  together  with 
the  Trachonitis  formed  one  of  the  tetrtarehies  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as 
having  been  formed  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod  ^^ :  this  conjecture  is  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  report  of  a  modem  traveller,  according  to  whom,  their  name 
is  more  correctly  written  Durzi  or  Turzi,  The  residence  of  the  Emir  or  Prince 
of  the  Druses  is  Deir  el  Kammar,  i.  e.  the  House  of  the  Moon :  it  is  situated  in 
the  valley  midway  between  M\  Lebanon  and  the  Sea,  about  12  miles  from  Sayda 
and  Beirout,  which  last  is  the  emporium  of  their  trade.  Tlie  Druses  believe  in 
one  Supreme  being,  who  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  likeness  of  man  in  the 
person  of  Hakem,  caliph  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  1030.  This  impious  pretender  was 
supported  in  his  wishes  to  pass  for  the  Deity  by  a  false  prophet,  who  came  from 
Persia  into  Egypt :  both  the  impostor  and  his  priest  perished  by  violence,  but 
their  doctrines  survived,  and  their  proselytes  being  persecuted  by  the  sect  in  power, 
are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  tiie  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  here  formed  an 
faidependent  society.  They  found  It  to  be  their  interest  to  tolerate  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  religious  matters,  and  they  have  therefore  united  in  a  body  at  different 
times  to  oppose  the  Crusaders,  the  sultans  of  Aleppo,  the  Mamelukes,  and  the 
Ottomans.  After  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  latter,  the  Druses  frequently  de- 
scended from  the  mountains  to  hiuass  them,  but  since  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  they  have  been  subject  to  the  Porte,  and  have  maintained  an  almost  un- 
disturtied  independence  by  thi  regular  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  They  are 
in  general  fierce,  restless,  and  enterprising,  and  their  bravery  even  approaches  to 
temerity.  Some  of  them  entertain  very  peculiar  opinions  with  respect  to  religion, 
but  as  a  body  they  are  said  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  it,  following  the  Maronites 
or  Turks,  according  as  they  find  it  convenient,  and  many  of  them,  when  they  are 
importuned  by  the  Christian  missionaries,  suffering  themselves  to  be  baptized. 

53.  The  pachalic  of  Damascus  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
Syria :  it  extends  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Jordan,  and  beyond  the  Dead  Sea 
Into  the  centre  of  Judeaa,  properly  so  called,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo, 
to  the  midst  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  Its  capital  Dmnaseus,  called  Damesk  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  Sham  by  the  Arabs,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  plain, 
watered  by  the  various  arms  of  the  R.  Barrada,  which  loses  itself  about  eight  miles 
below  the  city,  in  the  Bahr  el  Margi,  or  Lake  <^the  Meadows.  Damascus  is  about 
two  miles  long,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls  defended  by  towers,  which  are  now 
fkllen  into  a  ruinous  state :  it  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Syria,  and  the  moat 

7'  See  p.  507,  sect.  14,  supra. 
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important  and  populous  city  in  tlie  whole  country.  All  the  pilgrims  ftcm  the  North 
of  Asia  to  Mecca  make  this  their  pUice  of  rendezvous ;  their  number  amounts  an- 
nually to  nearly  40,000,  many  of  whom  arrive  several  months  before  the  departure 
of  the  caravan.  The  city  then  presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  fair,  every 
place  being  filled  with  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  merchandize.  The  expedition 
itself  is  conducted  with  great  pomp,  being  not  only  of  a  commercial  but  a  religious 
nature.  The  pacha  who  leads  it  receives  the  standard  of  the  prophet  from  the 
governor  of  the  castle,  and  gives  a  solemn  pledge  for  its  restoration ;  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  the  caravan,  and,  on  itB  retuni  to  Damascus,  a  messenger  is 
Immediately  despatched  to  Constantifwple  with  some  water  from  the  holy  well 
Zemzem  9X  Mecca,  and  some  dates  from  Medina,  for  the  Of^omon  Emperor.  The 
manuiactures  of  i>a»uifeia,espechilly  those  of  silk  and  steel,  are  very  eonsidereble, 
and  much  celebrated  in  the  Eastern  countries.  Its  sabres  were  once  very  highly 
esteemed  all  over  SuropCy  and  were  tempered  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  tiiat  they 
were  perfectly  elastic ;  they  never  broke,  and  iron  would  yield  under  their  edge. 
The  secret  of  manufacturing  these  blades  is  now  nearly  lost,  owhig  to  Tamerlane 
having  carried  away  the  artificers  into  Persia.  Tlie  other  great  city  in  the  pachalie 
of  Damascus  is  Jerusalem,  lying  about  midway  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean :  the  Turks  cidl  it  Cudsumbaric  or  Coudshiriff,  but  it  is  generally 
known  amongst  the  Eastern  nations  by  the  name  oi  El  Khoddes, «.  e.  the  holy,  with 
tlie  occasional  addition  of  El  Sheriff",  or  the  noble.  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  but  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens  jmder  the  Calif  Omar :  the  Crusaders  obtained  possession  of 
it  A..  D.  1000,  and  founded  a  kingdom  which  ksted  till  1187,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Saladin,  king  of  Egypt,  In  1517  Selun,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  annexed  it,  toge- 
.ther  with  all  Syria,  to  the  Turkish  empire,  under  which  it  still  continues,  but  its 
barbarous  conquerors  view  its  holy  places  with  peculiar  reverence,  and  the  Grand 
Seignor  styles  himself  the  guardian,  and  not  the  master  of  them.  Although  Jeru- 
salem has  been  so  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Moslems,  yet  the  sacred  scenes 
which  it  presents  have  long  rendered  it  the  abode  of  numerous  monks.  These  con- 
sisted originally  of  various  nations  and  professions,  each  of  which  had  a  quarter 
assigned  to  it :  but  the  number  has  of  late  been  reduced  to  four,  theXoiftiu,  Greeks, 
Armenians,9XiA  Copts,  of  which  the  last  are  now  almost  reduced  to  nothing.  Be- 
sides appropriate  apartments,  each  fraternity  has  altars  and  a  sanctuary  specially 
allotted  to  its  own  use :  the  great  object  of  ambition  to  each  has  been  the  posses- 
sion of  the  IfoJy  Seiulehre,Sk  privilege  often  disputed  with  much  fury  and  animosity, 
till  it  was  finally  assigned  to  the  Latins,  who  now  alone  can  solemnize  in  it  any 
public  office  of  religion.  Jerusalem  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and 
is  chiefly  built  on  Mt.  Moriah;  the  ascents  to  it  on  all  sides,  except  towards  the 
North,  are  steep,  and  it  is  almost  surrounded  by  vallies  encompassed  with  moun- 
tains, so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. The  houses  are  generally  well  built  of  stone,  for  the  most  part  of  two  or 
three  stories,  with  plain  simple  fronts,  without  any  windows  in  the  lower  story : 
the  roofs  arc  either  terraced,  or  rise  in  domes,  and  the  dull  uniformity  of  tlie 
whole  is  interrupted  by  the  steeples  of  the  churches  and  mosques.  By  far  the 
most  splendid  edifice  now  in  the  city  is  a  mosque  built  in  the  seventh  century 
by  the  Saracens  under  calif  Omar,  on  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  which  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  any  o'ther  specimen  of  modern  architecture  in  the  whole  Turkish 
empire.  But  the  building,  which  has  always  been  the  object  of  visitation  and 
respect  to  Christian  pilgrims,  is  called  the  Church  qfthe  Holy  Sepulchre,  built 
by  the  empress  Helena,  and  derives  its  name  from  being  supposed  to  include  all 
the  spots  connected  with  the  crucifixion  and  entombment  of  our  Saviour.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  building,  300  feet  long,  and  nearly  200  broad,  and  embraces 
various  apartments  belonging  to  different  denominations  of  Christians.  The  tomb, 
which  is  in  the  central  part,  has  the  appearance  of  a  superb  mausoleum ;  Its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  rich  damask  hangings,  striped  with  gold.  In  the  interior  is  a 
stone,  eight  feet  long,  rather  more  than  two  brood,  and  about  two  feet  fit)m  the 
ground.  On  this  sl^  the  body  of  our  Lord  is  pretended  to  have  been  deposited ; 
and  over  it  are  suspended  44  lamps,  chiefly  of  silver,  but  some  of  gold,  which 
are  kept  constantly  burning.  There  is,  however,  much  at  Jerusalem,  indepen- 
dent of  itB  relics,  its  monks,  and  its  monasteries,  to  repay  pilgrims  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  from  those  who  usually,  resort  thither,  for  idl  ^e  fiitigue  and 
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dangers  they  must  encounter.  At  the  same  time,  to  men  interested  in  tracing 
witliin  its  walls,  antiquities  referred  to  by  documents  of  Sacred  History,  no  spec- 
tacle can  be  more  mortiiying  than  the  city  in  its  present  state :  the  mistaJcen  piety 
of  the  early  Christians,  in  attempting  to  preserve,  having  either  confused  or  anni- 
hilated the  memorials  it  endeavoured  to  perpetuate.  The  present  population  of  •T'e- 
rtucUein  is  vaguely  estimated  at  about  25,000  souls;  of  these  about  16,000  are 
suppose  to  be  Christians,  Greeks,  Latinty  MaronUet,  ArmenUtns,  &c.,  7,000 
Mahometans  and  the  remainder  Jews. 

54.  The  pachalic  of  Acre,  in  its  confined  sense,  corresponds  with  the  ancient 
Phoenice,  but  the  Turkith  governor  of  it  likewise  controls  the  pachalic  of  Gaza, 
which  was  formerly  a  separate  government.  Its  capital  Acre,  or  St,  John  (VAcre, 
as  it  is  likewise  called,  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  a  Bay  to  which  it  has  communicated  its  name ;  it  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
but  is  gpreatly  reduced  from  its  former  extent,  and  its  harbour,  though  bad,  is  valu- 
able fi^om  its  being  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  and  the  sole  avenue  by  which  the 
staple  food  of  the  country  is  introduced  on  this  side.  Most  of  the  streets  ard  so  nar- 
row that  only  one  camel  can  pass  through  tiiem  at  a  time ;  this  construction,  and  the 
marshes  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  have  rendered  it  very  unwhole- 
some. Acre  was  besieged  by  the  Crusaders  in  1 191 ,  when  300,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  been  killed.  It  was  likewise  attacked  by  tlie  French  under  Buonaparte  in 
1799,  but  owing  to  the  TurJts  under  Djezzar  being  led  on  by  our  gallant  countryman 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  assisted  by  a  small  number  of  English  sailors,  the  French 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  To  the  £.  of  Acre  is 
Tabctria,  the  ancient  Tiberias,  which  has  given  name  to  the  Lake  qfTabaria,  or 
Sea  of  Galilee,  on  the  Western  banks  of  which  it  is  situated :  it  is  a  small  and 
mean  town,  and  is  frequented  by  certain  Jewish  pilgrims.  To  the  X.  of  Acre  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  Soor,  the  ancient  Tyre,  now,  as  had  been  predicted  of 
it  in  Holy  Writ^,  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  a  mere  place  for  fishers  to  dry  their  nets 
on :  the  whole  of  its  population,  scattered  amongst  the  decaying  memorials  of  its 
former  greatness,  does  not  exceed  3,000  souls.  Still  farther  X.  on  tlie  coast  is 
Say  da,  the  ancient  Sidon,  wliich  like  her  daughter  Tyre,  has  sunk  from  her  high  post 
amongst  the  nations,  and  dwindled  from  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  cities 
of  ancient  times,  into  a  mean  sea-port  town:  its  ruined  buildings  are  rapidly  moul- 
dering away,  its  harbours  are  choked  up,  the  immense  traffic  which  it  carried  on 
with  the  whole  known  world  has  ceased,  and  the  endless  ingenuity  displayed  by  the 
inhabitants  in  every  species  of  manufacture,  is  now  confined  tolhe  spinning  of  cot- 
ton, and  a  few  other  equally  simple  employments.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
about  6,000  souls.  To  the  N .  ofSayda  lies  Beirout,  a  town  of  some  little  consequence 
from  the  traffic  there  carried  on  by  the  Maronites  and  Druses ;  it  is  sometimes  erro- 
neously considered  the  chief  town  of  the  latter  people,  though  a  TurAuA  garrison  is 
maintained  in  it.  To  the  £.  of  it,  at  the  source  of  the  I^Utani  is  BcuUbec,  tiie  ancient 
Heliopolis,  both  names  signifying  the  City  of  the  Sun:  it  is  much  celebrated  for  its 
magnificent  ruins,  and  for  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  temples  in  the 
world,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  worshipof  the  sun. — Gaza, 
or  Bazze,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  capital  of  the  sub-pachalic  of  Gaza,stands  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  borders  of  the  Wadi  Gaza,  which  runs  into 
the  sea ;  it  is  a  poor  and  inconsiderable  place,  carrying  on  a  few  indifferent  manufisu;- 
turcs,  which  scarcely  suffice  for  the  subsistence  of  the  5,000  people  by  whom  it  is 
inlmbited.  To  the  N .  of  it  lies  Ji{ff€i,  or  Yaffa,  once  a  celebrated  city,  which  owed 
much  of  its  importance  to  its  situation  witli  regard  to  J^-usalem,  of  which  it  ^vns 
the  sea-port.  As  a  station  for  vessels,  its  harbour  is  now  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
Mediterranean,  ships  of  any  burden  being  obliged  to  anchor  at  some  distance  from 
the  town  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals.  It  is  at  present  a  poor  and  indiffereot 
place,  inhabited  by  about  6,000  people,  composed  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Maro^ 
nites,  and  Armenians,  It  was  attacked  by  the  French  in  1799,  and  is  tlie  place 
where  Buonaparte  visited  such  of  his  troops  as  were  suffering  from  disease  and  the 
plague,  to  relieve  them  from  their  sufferings  by  his  advice  and  assistance. 

55.  The  Island  of  Cyprus,  lying  to  the  Westward  of  the  5^rian  pachalic  of 
Tripoli,  and  so  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  ample  population,  its  military 

^'  £zek.  XX vi.  3.  5.— See  also  p.  512,  sect.  20,  note  55,  supra, 
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aspect,  and  above  all,  as  the  abode  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  has  sadly  degraded  from 
its  former  condition,  owing  to  the  despotic  government  of  the  Turks:  its  agiical- 
ture  is  neglected,  its  inhabitants  oppressed,  its  population  destroyed,  and  tlie  whole 
isbuid  presents  little  else  than  contagion,  povcaty,  indolence,  and  desolataon.  Ob 
the  decline  of  the  Rmnan  empire  it  was  for  some  time  occupied  by  the  ilnite,  but 
they  were  driven  from  it  during  the  Crusades,  and  the  title  of  King  of  Cypna  was 
tor  some  time  held  by  Richard  Ist  of  JEngUmd,  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Venetiant  a.  d.  1480,  but  the  Turks  wrested  it  finom  them  90  years  afterwards, 
and  have  ever  since  continued  to  keep  possession  of  the  island.  Nicosia^  or  Lrf- 
kostayWi  it  is  also  called,  is  the  chief  town  oi  Cyprus^  and  ia  situated  on  the  B.  Pedso, 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  was  formerly  eight  miles  in  circaiiy  but 
it  is  now  scarcely  three,  the  Venetians  having  reduced  it  to  a  smaller  co— pass, 
and  surrounded  it  with  very  strong  fortifications,  which,  even  in  tiielr  present 
ruined  state,  are  said  to  exceed  in  magnificence  those  of  afanost  every  other  city : 
the  moat  is  nearly  half  a  mile  wide.  The  population  of  JYicona  is  about  14/MIO 
people,  composed  of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Armemans ;  its  most  beaatiitil  buildmg 
is  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  the  kings  of  Cyprus  were  fonnerly  crowmL 
Famagosta  on  the  Eastern,  with  Lamica  and  Lhneiol  oa  the  Southern  coast,  are 
the  other  chief  towns  of  Cyprus.  B<^a,  at  the  Western  extremity  of  the  island, 
is  a  miserable  place,  composed  of  about  twmty  or  thirty  huts,  scattered  amongBt 
ruins  and  neglected  gardens ;  it  possesses  no  interest  ezcqpt  what  attachefi  to  it 
as  occupying  the  site  of  Paphos,  the  old  capital  of  Cjrpnis. 

56.  Armenia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rttssian  provinces  i^MingreRa  and 
OeorgtA,  on  the  E.  by  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbyan,fm  the  S.  by  the  TrnHA 
provinces  of  Kowrdistan  and  Al  Gezira,  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Syria :  its  limits, 
however,  are  very  ill  defined.  It  is  divided  into  two  great  parts,  TurHsk  Armenia 
and  Bussian  Armenia :  the  latter  of  these  was  tUl  lately  called  Persian  Armemoj 
but  within  a  year  or  two  it  has  chang^  its  name  with  its  masten.  TTie  Sonthen 
part  of  it  is  nnder  the  control  of  the  Kourds,  and  is  governed  by  a  set  of  predatory 
independent  chiefe,  who  acknowledge  no  sovereignty  but  their  own.  The  Artnemam 
are  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  in  the  world,  and  are  designated  in  fbeir  own 
language  by  the  name  dHaihmi :  they  are  thought  to  be  a  distinct  race  of  peofde, 
seldom  intermarrying  with  other  trib^,  whilst  in  their  habits  of  industry,  and  in 
their  disposition  to  migrate  to  foreign  countries,  they  are  not  unlike  the  Je9es. 
They  have  established  themselves  firom  the  borders  of  Hungary  to  C%liia,  in  the 
plains  of  Tartaryf  and  in  those  of  Nigritia  y  their  extensive  commercial  dialings 
liave  made  them  known  and  respected  throughout  Turkey,  Persia,  and  indeed  all 
over  the  East :  owing  to  their  integrity  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  to  their  singular 
qualifications  for  commercial  transactions,  they  are  become  in  a  great  measnie 
masters  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Levant,  and  are  so  much  concerned  wiUi  tlmt 
of  other  places,  that  they  are  commonly  met  vrith  at  Leghorn  and  Vemee^  and 
even  in  England  and  Holland, 

57.  The  Armenian  religion  is  a  peculiar  system  of  Christianity,  founded  gene- 
rally on  the  doctrines  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Some  have  supposed  that  Christ- 
ianity was  established  in  Armenia  by  the  apostle  Bartholomew,  but  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  Armenian 
Christians  were  in  a  very  fiourishing  state.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  that  the  Armenian  Church  seceded  from  the  otiier  establishments, 
and  becoming  independent,  embraced  the  theory  of  the  Jacobites,  some  few  articles 
of  discipline  excepted :  its  schism  is  placed  84  years  after  the  council  of  Chalccdoo, 
and  was  fiilly  consummated  at  the  end  of  17  years,  or  a.  d.  553,  from  which  period 
the  era  of  the  Armenians  is  dated.  TTie  Armenian  church  is  governed  by  three 
patriarchs,  the  chief  of  whom  resides  in  a  monastery  at  Eichndatzin,  near  Erican, 
and  presides  over  42  archbishops ;  he  is  elected  by  bishops,  and  his  election  is 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  His  revenues  would  enable  him  to  lire  in 
the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  manner,  but  he  is  not  distingcdshed  from  the 
monks  amongst  whom  he  resides  by  any  otiier  circumstance,  beyond  tibat  of  his 
superior  power  and  authority.  Besides  these  three  prelates,  the  Armemans  hare 
other  spiritual  leaders,  who  arc  honoured  with  the  title  of  patriarchs,  thoogli  it 
be  unattended  with  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  patriarclud  dignity. 
They  assume  the  title  on  account  of  some  peculiar  privileges  conferred  on  them  by 
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the  great  patriarch  oi  Eickmiaizin',  itst,  by  an  authority  derived  from  him,  they 
are  allowed  to  consecrate  bishops,  and  to  distribute  every  third  year  amongst  their 
congregations  the  holy  ehritm,  or  ointmcnt|  wliich  according  to  a  custom  amongst 
the  Eastern  Christians,  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patriarchs.  The  storm  of 
persecution  has  occasionally  shaken  the  constancy  of  the  ArmejiicmSy  and  caused 
many  of  them  to  apostatize  to  the  Mahometan  religion ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
feared  the  branch  of  their  church,  which  had  been  planted  in  PertiUf  would  gra- 
dually perish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  the  Armenian  religion  derived 
considerable  advantage  from  many  of  its  members  settling  in  different  parts  of 
Evarape,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Those  merchants  who,  during  the  16th 
century  had  fixed  their  residence  at  London^  Anuterdamj  Venice^  and  Marteillety 
were  not  unmindful  of  their  brethren  in  their  native  country ;  but  supplied  them 
with  Armenian  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  many  theological  books, 
from  the  European  presses,  which  prevented  the  illiterate  and  superstitious  people, 
who  lived  under  the  Perrian  and  Turkish  governments,  from  sinking  into  the  most 
consummate  and  deplorable  ignorance.  The  Armenians  are  sometimes  termed 
Monophysites,  from  the  words  /iSvoc  tolus  and  ^v<nQ  natura,  owing  to  their 
maintaining  that  the  Divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  were  so  united  as  to 
form  only  one  nature^  yet  without  any  change,  confusion  or  mixture,  of  the  two 
natures.  They  are  likewise  occasionally  denominated  Eutychians,  from  one 
Eutyches,  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Constantinople,  wlio  began  to  propagate  this 
opinion  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  But  thouj^  the  Armenians  agree  with 
the  other  Monophysites  in  the  main  doctrine  of  that  sect,  nevertheless  they  differ 
from  them  in  many  points  of  faith,  discipline  and  worship.  They  agree,  as  to  the 
Eucharist,  nearly  with  the  Greeks:  and  many  of  the  customs  which  they  observe 
are  completely  Jewish.  They  are  so  superstitiously  addicted  to  fasting,  that  to  a 
casual  observer  their  whole  religion  seems  to  consist  m  it ;  the  higher  the  rank  of 
the  clergy,  so  much  the  greater  must  be  their  abstinence.  They  have  particular 
days  in  the  week  set  apart  for  this  religious  mortification ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
great  Lent,  they  observe  four  or  five  others  of  eight  days  each;  preparatory  for 
some  of  their  principal  festivals. 

58.  The  town  of  DiarbeHr,  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  Western  arm  of  the  R.  Tigris,  not  &r  from  its  source,  and  about  60  miles 
from  that  part  of  the  Euphrates  which  forms  the  common  limits  of  Asia  Mitwr, 
Syria,  and  ViarbeMr,  It  is  likewise  called  Kara  Amid,  or  the  BUick  Amid,  by 
the  TWAf,  from  Its  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Amida,  and  behig  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  thick  wall  of  black  stone :  this  wall,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Romans,  is  fortified  by  numerous  towers,  but  the  whole  is  now  in  a  neglected  and 
ruinous  condition.  The  town  is  also  encompassed  with  a  ditch,  and  has  a  strong 
castle  on  the  North  side,  whicii  is  likewise  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  divided  into 
many  courts  and  handsome  buildings,  wherein  the  pacha  resides.  ZHarbekir 
likewise  contains  a  large  and  magnificent  mosque,  which  was  formerly  a  Christiaa 
church,  a  handsome  Armenian  cathedral,  and  several  fine  bazars  well  stored  with 
rich  merchandize.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Kourds, 
and  JajDobites,  but  by  fiir  a  greater  proportion  of  the  first.  Arzroum,  or  JErze- 
roufu  as  it  is  also  called,  lies  to  the  N.  £.  ofDiarbekir,  about  midway  between  the 
sources  of  the  Aras  and  Euphrates,  It  is  the  capital  of  a  pachalic  of  the  same 
name,  the  metropolis  of  Armenia,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  between 
2\trkey  and  Persia,  It  \s  situated  on  elevated  ground  at  the  base  of  a  high  chain 
of  mountains,  which  are  usually  covered  with  snow,  and  hence,  though  the 
climate  is  healthy,  the  cdd  in  winter  is  intense.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  double  stone  wall,  with  four  gates :  the  houses  are  generally 
of  stone,  with  terraces,  on  the  t(yp  of  which  are  gardens  with  trees  and  grass  grow- 
ing on  them,  so  Hmt  when  seea  from  a  distance  the  roofs  of  the  houses  can  Imrdly 
be  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  population  is  composed  of 
Turks,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Persians,  The  town  of  Akalzike,  the  old  capital 
of  the  pachalic  of  Akalzike,  or  Tefteldir,  has  lately  been  ceded  to  the  Russians ; 
it  stands  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  to  the  left  of  the  R.  Kur,  the  ancient  Cyrus, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  formerly  known  as  the  Moschici  Monies.  Be- 
low it,  upon  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  R.  Arat,  called  Kars,  lies  Kars,  the 
chief  town  of  the  pachalic  of  that  name ;  it  is  situated  upon  a  rock,  surrounded 
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by  ramparts  and  ditches,  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel,  which  canses  it  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  defences  towards  the  Human  frontier.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  ill-built  place,  though  it  possesses  a  great  number  of  mosques, 
as  well  as  many  Armenian  monasteries  and  churches.  Vany  the  cajHtal  of  the 
pachallc  of  Van^  is  a  large  and  well-fortified  city  in  the  Easternmost  part  of  At- 
meniaj  not  &r  distant  from  the  PerHan  province  oiAzerbyan.  It  stands  on  the 
Eastern  bank  oi  Lake  Van,  the  ancient  Arsissa  Pains,  which  is  upwards  of  100 
miles  in  circuit,  but  its  water  is  too  brackish  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  life. 
The  city  is  remarkably  well  built,  and  is  defended  on  the  N.  by  a  strong  castle 
standing  on  a  high  and  perpendicular  rock  rising  very  abruptly  from  the  phiin. 
It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  and  provisions,  and  contains  about  45,000  inlia- 
bltants,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Turha,  and  the  remainder  ArmetdoM  and  Kourds. 

50.  KouRDisTAN,  or  Curdittan  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Armenia,  on  the  E.  by  the  PerHan  provinces  of  Azerbyanvid  Irak  AJemij 
on  the  S.  by  Irak  ArtUn,  and  on  the  W.  by  Al  Oezira.  It  corresponds  in  a  general 
way  with  the  old  province  of  Assyria,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Cardachi,  who 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  authors,  and  have  been  already  described  as  dwell- 
ing to  the  S.  of  X.  Van'^''.  The  Kourdt  are  a  Nomadic  race  of  people,  and  occa- 
sionally employ  themselves  in  tilling  the  ground  and  feeding  cattle :  they  are  a 
lawless  and  merciless  set  of  ruffians,  living  chiefly  on  plunder,  and  subject  neither 
to  the  Turk$  nor  Pernans,  though  inhabiting  the  territory,  and  at  times  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  both.  They  are  tiie  dread  of  all  travellers  from  every 
nation,  for  they  can  never  be  trusted,  and  their  attacks  are  not  only  sudden  and 
surprising,  but  barbarous  and  unsparing.  They  speak  the  Pereian  lang^uage,  mixed 
up  with  many  Arabic,  Syrian,  and  Ch^dcean  words.  They  follow  the  Mahometan 
religion,  upon  which  they  have  engrafted  numberless  superstitions,  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  old  creed  of  the  Magi :  many  of  them,  however,  are  Nestorian 
Christians,  so  called  from  the  Syrian  monk  Nestorius,who  promulgated  his  opinions 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  Kourds  obey  two  patriarchs,  and 
many  bishops,  all  of  whose  dignities  are  hereditary.  They  observe  a  kind  of  feudal 
government,  each  village  having  its  chief,  who  is  subject  to  the  prince  of  the  tribe : 
the  whole  nation  is  divided  into  three  principal  factions,  which  are  constantly  cou- 
tendilig  with  each  other  for  the  superiority,  and  this  state  of  anarchy  is  still  ftirther 
increased  by  every  petty  tribe  revoltmg  against  its  prince  and  dethroning  him,  when- 
ever it  has  the  power. — Mosul,  or  Mououl  as  it  is  also  called,  the  chief  town  of  the 
pachalic  of  the  same  name,  and  the  capital  of  Kourdittan,  stands  opposite  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Nineveh,  on  the  West  or  right  bank  of  the  I'igris,  wliich 
is  here  deep  and  rapid,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  ditches,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  but,  like  almost  every  other  town 
in  the  Ottoman  Donunioru,  it  is  in  a  neglected  and  declining  state.  Its  popula* 
tioH  is  composed  of  Kourds,  Turks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Nestorians,  and  Arabs,  The 
city  is  very  large,  and  contains  many  handsome  buildings,  exclusive  of  mosques, 
churches,  baths,  and  bazars ;  but  the  whole  space  included  within  the  walls  is  not 
occupied  with  houses,  many  places  being  covered  with  ruins,  which  amply  show  it 
was  once  &r  more  populous  than  it  now  is.  It  carries  on  many  manu&ctures,  par- 
ticularly that  of  muslins,  which  are  said  to  have  obtained  their  name  from  this 
place.  Skahrasour,  the  ancient  Siazuros,  is  situated  to  the  S.  B.  of  Monti,  towards 
the  Persian  frontier;  it  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  little  Zab  R.  oi  Altun  Sou,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris.  Though  tlie  chief  town  of  the  pa- 
clialic,  it  is  a  place  bf  very  little  consequence  except  as  a  border-town. 

60.  Al  Gbzira,  or  The  Island,  corresponds  generally  with  the  ancient  Mesopota- 
mia, and  has  obtained  its  name  from  its  peninsodar  situation  between  the  rivers  .S^- 
pJtrates  and  Tigris,  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Armenia,  on  the  £.  by  KoureUstan 
and  Irak  AraH,  on  the  S.  by  Araina,  and  on  the  W.  by  Syria,  It  contains  much 
desert  country,  but  its  desolate  condition  is  not  so  much  attributable  to  this  as  to 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  TurMsh  government,  which  entirely  prerent 
any  thing  like  improvement,  and  rather  tend  to  encourage  the  ravages  of  the  roving 
Kourds  and  Arabi  who  infest  it,  than  to  repress  their  rapacious  and  plundering 
cruelty.  The  chief  town  of  Al  Gezira,  is  Offa,0T  Ourfa  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 

""  See  p.  540^  sect.  28,  supra. 
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and  called  also  Roha',  it  is  the  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  Ovfa,  or  Rcbceuy  and 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa.  It  stands  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the 
province,  towards  the  limits  oiSyria^  on  the  bonks  of  the  little  R.  Daitan,  which,' 
after  joining  tlie  GicUlab,  loses  itself  in  a  small  lake,  abont  25  miles  below  the 
town.  Orfa  is  built  on  parts  of  two  hills  and  in  the  valley  between  them,  and  is 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  being  surrounded  with  wallsdefended  by  square 
towers.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are  tolerably  well  built,  though  on  the  whole  it 
is  not  well  laid  out ;  its  great  beauty  consists  in  some  floe  springs  which  rise  very 
plentifully  between  the  two  hills,  and  even  at  the  veiy  walls  of  the  dty,  and  which 
probably  furnished  the  ancients  with  the  name  of  Callirhoe,  by  which  they  also 
distinguished  this  place.  It  derives  considerable  importance  from  being  the  only 
town  of  the  least  magnitude  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  from  its  being  a  great 
thoroughfare  from  Atia  Mitujr  and  Syria  to  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  provinces. 
Raccay  the  other  town  from  which  the  pachidic  likewise  derives  its  name,  lies  to 
the  South  of  Orfa,  on  the  Northern,  or  left  bank  of  the  Euphrateiy  where  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  little  R.  Beles.  It  is  a  very  inconsiderable  place,  though 
once  the  favourite  residence  of  the  celebrated  calif  Haroun  al  Raschid,  the  ruins 
of  whose  palace  may  be  still  seen  here :  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  country  is 
occupied  by  various  tribes  of  Arabs. 

61.  Ibak  Arabi  or  the  Arabian  Irakf  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Persian  province  of  Irak  Ajemi,  is  the  South  Eastern,  and  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able, of  all  the  Ottoman  provinces,  though  it  is  nearly  independent  of  the  Grand 
Seignor.  It  corresponds  generally  with  the  ancient  Babylonia,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Al  Gezira  and  Kourdistany  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  £. 
by  Irak  Ajemi  and  Khazistan,  It  is  a  beautiful  and  productive  country,  bemg 
watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  their  tributary  streams ;  some  parts 
indeed  are  barren  and  uncultivated,  and  the  hordes  of  lawless  brigands  by  whom 
it  is  allowed  to  be  ravaged,  contribute  mainly  to  the  neglect  into  which  it  is  fallen. 
Its  metropolis  Is  Bagdad,  the  capital  of  a  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  but  chiefly  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  river.  It  was 
founded  a.d.  766,  by  the  calif  Abu  Jaafar  Almansor,  and  it  continued  the  seat  of 
the  califs  and  the  capital  of  the  Moslem  Empire  for  about  500  years.  The  famous 
Al  Raschid  reigned  here  in  tlie  ninth  century;  under  his  auspices,  and  those  of 
his  queen  Zobeida  and  his  vizier  Barmakead,  so  celebrated  in  Eastern  story,  it  rose 
to  splendour  and  renown,  and  became  such  a  great  and  magnificent  city,  that  it  is 
said  to  have  once  contained  2,000,000  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1258  it  was  taken 
by  Hulaku,  the  grandson  of  Genghiz  Khan,  who  abolished  the  caliphate.  The 
iamous  Tttrkisli  emperor  Amurath  IVth.  besieged  it  in  1638,  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  and  after  having  obtained  possession  of  it,  he  gave  it  up  to  plunder, 
when  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  inlmmanly  massacred.  Since  this 
period  it  has  greatly  declined  in  extent  and  magnificence,  but  it  stiU  is  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  five 
miles  in  circuit,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall  -,  the  houses  are  generally  of 
one  story,  with  no  windows  towards  the  streets,  and  tlie  streets  themselves  are 
unpaved  and  dirty,  and  so  narrow  that  in  most  of  them  two  horsemen  can  scarcely 
pass  each  other  abreast.  On  the  whole,  it  possesses  but  few  great  edifices ;  and, 
notwithstanding  its  celebrity,  is  very  far  inferior  to  many  of  the  other  Eastern 
cities.  It  is  still,  however,  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  power,  and  a  noted  empo- 
rium for  the  products  of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,u  well  as  for  many  European 
manufactures:  the  bazars  consist  of  a  magnificent  display  of  1,200  shops,  where 
every  description  of  Eastern  merchandize  may  be  found.  It  is  likewise  a  great 
place  of  thoroughfare,  and  is  resorted  to  by  all  kinds  of  travellers,  not  only  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  and  to  satisfy  curiosity,  but  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  many 
saints  which  it  contains:  amongst  these  is  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  80,000  persons;  of  whom  50,000 
are  supposed  to  be  Arabs,  25,000  Turks,2,rjOO  Jeios,  1/jOO  Christians,  and  1,000 
Kottrds,  The  other  pachalic  of  Irak  Arabi  is  Bassora,  or  Basrah,  as  it  is  also 
called,  so  named  from  its  capital  Bassora,  This  city  stands  on  the  Shut  td  Arab, 
about  midway  between  the  Persian  OuifoDd  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  with 
the  JHgris,  abont  60  miles  from  the  former :  it  is  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  houses  are  exceedingly  mean,  and  tlie  bazars,  though 
containing  the  richest  productions  of  the  East,  are  but  miserable  buildings.    jBot- 
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sora  u  the  grand  emporiam  for  all  the  produce  of  India  sent  to  the  TurMth 
empire :  hence  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  are  connected  with  trade,  and  it  has  be- 
come the  residence  of  many  merchants  from  India,  Arabia,  Turkey,  Armenia,  and 
Greece,  as  well  as  of  many  wealthy  and  enterprising  Jewt,  Vessels  of  tolerable 
burden  can  sail  up  the  river  to  BoMtora,  whence  their  cargoes  are  conducted  into 
the  interior  by  means  of  caravans  to  Bagdad  and  Aleppo,  and  so  to  Canstanti- 
nople.  The  English  and  Dutch  have  consuls  at  Bauora,  and  many  of  their  ships 
trade  regularly  to  it  with  merchandize  firom  India,  The  Turlu  have  but  little 
power  in  Bauora;  indeed  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Beignor  is  scarcely  acknow- 
ledged :  the  language  chiefly  spoken  is  that  of  the  ArSbi,  whose  asceodeney  is 
submitted  to  in  many  other  respects,  from  the  town  being  situated  within  the 
limits  of  their  country.  Besides  Mahometans,  there  are  Syrian  Jacobites  and 
Nestorians  in  the  city,as  well  as  many  monks  from  JEurope,  and  a  number  of  Sabeens. 
62.  The  superficial  contents  of  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  and  Aria 
amount  to  520,200  square  miles,  the  population  of  which,  in  1828,  was  estimated 
at  23,304/)00  souls.  During  the  height  of  the  Turkic  power,  its  dominions  in 
Africa  were  almost  as  extensive  as  those  in  Aria;  but  at  present  the  Sublime 
Porte  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  footing  in  this  continent.  It  still,  however, 
extends  its  pretensions  over  Egypt,  and  the  Barbary  states  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
AlgierSf  although  the  pachas  and  governors  of  those  countries  are  independent  of 
its  control ;  the  total  territory  thus  claimed,  together  with  its  possessions  in  Europe 
and  Aria,  amount  to  a  superficial  extent  of  806,700  square  miles,  inhabited  by 
about  35,804,000  souls. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 


ARABIA* 

1  Arabia^  Arabia  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  the  S*  by  the  Erythrsean  Sea ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea :  to  the  N.  it  touched  upon 
Babylonia  and  Syria,  and  was  only  separated  from  Egypt 
by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Its  peninsular  shape  has 
led  the  natives  to  call  it  Geziret  el  Arab,  i.  e.  the  island  of 
Arabia ;  it  contains  834,400  square  miles,  or  about  as  many 
afi  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelatid, 
France,  Spain,  Behium,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Germany, 
It  was  divided  into  Arabia  Petrssa,  Arabia  FeUx,  and  Arabia 
Deserta,  which  names  are  still  used  by  us  Europeans  to  dis- 
tinguish^ the  same  portions  of  country. 

2.  Arabia  took  its  name  from  its  inhabitants  being  a  mixed  race,  eomposed  of 
the  Cushites,  Ishmaelites,  Madianites,  and  Amaielutes,  the  word  Anb  signifying,  in 
the  Hebrew  language  to  mix  or  mingle ;  it  is  hence  that  they  are  sometimes  denoted 
in  Holy  Writ  as  Tlie  Mingled  people  who  dwell  in  the  desert*.  It  was  at  first  ap- 
pUed  by  the  Greeks  only  to  the  Southern  portion  of  the  country ;  but,  finding  in  the 
course  of  time  that  its  inhabitants  were  related  to  those  of  the  whole  peninsula,  they 
extended  the  appeUation,  and  included  in  it,  not  only  what  may  be  called  Arabia 


>  Aspice  et  extremis  domltum  cultoribus  orbem, 

Eoasque  domes  Arabum, Viarg,  Georg,  II.  110. 

9  Jer.  XXV.  20.  24. 
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Proper,  but  all  those  portions  of  the  neighbouring  countries  in  which  they  found 
the  same  race  of  people,  such  as  parts  of  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia. 

9.  Arabia  is  called  Cush  in  the  Scriptures,  from  its  having  been  peopled  chiefly 
by  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  his  descendants.  In  our  translation  the  name  Cush 
is  rendered  Ethiopia,  but  this  must  be  understood  as  the  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  and  not 
as  the  African ;  although  it  is  very  probable  tliat  some  of  the  descendants  of  Cush 
passed  into  Africa,  in  the  same  manner  that  others  of  them  had  likewise  settled 
beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia  in  Babylonia,  and  Susiana;  in  this  last  their  name  has 
been  extraordinarily  preserved  to  the  present  day  in  that  of  Khuzistan.  Cush  had 
several  sons,  whose  names  may  be  readily  trac^  in  those  of  some  of  the  Arabian 
towns.  From  Anun  and  Arphaxad,  the  descendants  of  Shem,  sprung  Uz  and  Joktan, 
whose  sons  also  dwelled  in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula:  Uz  being  established 
in  the  North,  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  where  was  the  Land  of  Uz ;  and  the  descen- 
dants of  Joktan  occupying  the  Southern  part  of  the  country,  where  one  of  them, 
Hazarmaveth,  seems  to  Imve  given  rise  to  the  Adiamitse  of  the  pro&ne  authors, 
and  Hadramaut  of  our  own  times.  Many  centuries  after  the  settlement  of  Cush 
and  his  descendants  in  Arabia,  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar,  came  to 
dwell  in  the  wOdemess  of  Paran  near  Mt.  Sinai ;  here  he  married  a  wife  out  of 
Egypt,  and  became  the  fiither  of  twelve  sons,  whose  posterity  took  possession  of 
i£d  Northern  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Euphrates.  They  are 
called  IshmaeUtes  and  Hagarens  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  name  that 
the  heathen  writers  derived  the  appellation  Agareni  or  Agraei,by  wMch  they  dis- 
tinguished one  of  the  Arab  tribes  ai^acent  to  Syria.  From  Nebaioth,  Ishmael's 
eldest  son,  were  descended  the  Nabatluei,  a  very  powerful  people,  whose  dominions 
were  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea^  near  them  settled  Kedar, 
another  son  of  Ishmael,  whose  descendants  were  afterwards  known  to  the  heathen 
writers  as  the  Cedreni,  or  Sideni.  The  children  of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah,  also  ob- 
tained settlements  in  Arabia  adjacent  to  those  of  Ishmael :  the  principal  of  these 
were  the  Midianites,  or  descendants  of  Midian,  whose  lot  fell  from  the  border  of 
Palestine  to  the  Red  Sea,  upon  the  shores  of  which  stood  Modiana,  mentioned  by 
the  profiue  authors ;  the  Land  of  Midian  was  the  eountry  of  Jetluro,  the  father- 
iu-hiw  of  Moses.  Besides  these,  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  two  sons  of  Lot,  took 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  country  upon  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  became 
the  fathers  of  the  two  great  nations,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites.  Some  time 
after  this,  Esau,  the  son  of  Isaac,  quitted  Canaan,  and  came  to  dwell  in  Mount 
Seir,  where  his  possessions  and  those  of  his  posterity  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Edom,  or  (as  the  Greeks  called  it)  Idumaea.  The  Amalekites,  or  tiie  descendants 
of  Esau's  son  Amalek,  dwelled  hard  by  on  the  borders  of  Palestmc-^It  is  from 
these  mixed  races  that  tlie  Ardbiant  have  sprung,  and  to  the  present  day  they 
preserve  the  tradition  of  their  descent  from  Joktan,  or  Kahtan,  as  the  name  is  also 
written,  and  the  out-cast  Ishmael.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  not  engaged 
in  trade  lived  a  wandering  life,  pillaging  whom  they  could,  and  driving  the  little 
flodcs  which  they  possessed  from  one  region  to  another,  for  the  convenience  of 
pasturage :  from  this  mode  of  life  they  were  called  Nomades,  a  name  which  was 
afterwards  given  to  some  inhabitants  of  Africa,  Sarmatia,  and  Scytliia,  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  nuinner  of  living. 

4.  Arabia  is  In  general  exceedingly  desert,  producing  so  few  tilings  to  maintain 
life,  that  the  inhabitants  were  glad  to  exchange  for  them  tliose  commodities  for 
which  their  country  was  so  famous ;  these  were  gold,  precious  stones,  pearls  ^, 
myrrh,  frankincense,  aloes,  balsam,  and  some  spices  *,  The  best  kind  of  frankin- 
cense being  white,  was  called  by  the  natives  Liban,  or  Ollbanon ;  and  from  this 
name  the  Greeks  derived  that  of  Libanos,  and  the  modems  that  of  Olibanum.  But 
Arabia  was  still  more  remarkable  for  the  trade  it  carried  on  with  India,  and  for 
tlie  knowledge  of  that  country  which  its  merchants  seem  to  have  possessed  from 
the  very  earliest  periods  of  liistory :  it  was  cMefly  through  their  connection  with 


-  'Quid  censes  munera  terrse  7 


Quid  maris  extremos  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos  ? 

Jfor,  Epitt,  I.  vi.  5. 
*  Urantur  pia  tura  focis,  urantnr  odores, 

Quos  tener  e  terra  divite  jnlttit  Arabs.  TihuU.  II.  ii.  3. 
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these  nations,  that  the  people  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea  were  sup* 
plied  with  all  the  productions  and  luxuries  of  the  East.  The  Indians  are  said  to 
have  first  furnished  the  Arabians  with  the  numerical  figures  1,2, 3,  &c., which  have 
received  the  name  of  Arable  figures,  owing  to  the  latter  people  having  communi- 
cated them  to  the  Europeans ;  we  arc  also  indebted  to  them  for  the  invention  of 
Algebra. 

5.  Arabia  was  often  invaded  by  the  great  Asiatic  powers,  but  it  was  never  con- 
quered. Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  said,  wished  to  place  in  it  the  seat  of  his 
empire,  but  died  at  Babylon  before  he  could  carry  his  project  into  execution.  The 
only  expedition  which  the  Romans  ever  made  into  the  interior  of  Arabia,  was 
undertaken  during  the  reign  of  Augustus',  who  appears  to  have  been  spurred  on 
by  the  enormous  wealth  which  the  Arabians  were  said  to  possess^.  He  gave  his 
governor  of  Egypt,  ^lius  Gallus,  orders  to  proceed  into  the  country  with  lO^XK) 
men,  1,000  of  whom  were  Nabathooan  Arabs,  under  the  command  of  their  prince ; 
this  prince  was  to  guide  the  Roman  army  through  the  trackless  wastes  which  they 
had  to  traverse,  and  he  fulfilled  his  commission  in  such  a  politic  manner  that  only 
a  few  of  those  who  composed  this  unfortunate  expedition  ever  returned  home. 
They  were  carried  over  the  Red  8ea  in  transports,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia  at  Albus  Portus,  near  lambia,  whence  they  proceeded  into  the  interior  of 
the  country ;  after  a  march  of  many  days  they  came  to  the  district  Ararena,  and 
subsequently  to  the  city  Negran,  of  which,  together  witli  one  or  two  inconsider- 
able towns,  they  obtamed  possession.  After  a  battle  with  the  Arabs  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Southward,  within  two  days'  journey  from  the  regions  of  frankin- 
cense, and  attacked  Marsyabee,  or  Sabatha,  in  the  country  of  the  Rhamanita* ; 
but, after  having  besieged  it  for  six  days,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  from  want 
of  water.  Tliis  retreat  was  continued  through  Negran  to  the  coast,  which  they 
reached  in  two  months,  their  march  thither  having  occupied  them  six  months ; 
they  were  so  weakened  from  the  numbers  of  men  whom  iJiey  had  lost,  as  well  as 
from  their  sick,  that  their  booty  was  easily  taken  from  them  by  the  natives,  and 
they  themselves  hunted  out  of  the  country. 

6.  The  Sinus  Arabicus  or  Arabian  Gulff  which  bounded 
the  whole  Western  coast  of  Arabia,  was  1,200  miles  long,  and 
170  miles  across  in  its  broadest  part;  it  w.as  considered  as  an 
arm  of  the  Erythrs&um  Mare,  for  which  reason  it  is  often 
called  by  this  name.  It  is  otherwise  known  as  the  Mare 
Rubrum,  or  the  Red  Sea,  from  its  having  been  erroneously 
supposed  that  the  appellation  ErythraBum  was  given  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  redness  of  its  sands  or  waters,  'Epvdpog,  in  Grreek 
signifying  red:  its  navigation  was  rendered  veiy  dangerous 
and  difficult  on  account  of  the  sand-banks  and  sunken  rocks, 
with  which  it  abounded.  Its  Northern  part  was  divided  into 
two  aims  or  heads,  the  Eastern  one  of  which,  called  iElaniticus 

^  Icci,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 

Gazis,  et  acrem  militiam  paras 

Non  ante  devictis  SabieiB 

Regibus, Hor,  Carta,  1.  xxix.  1. 

O  utinam  novA. 

Incude  diffing^  retusum  in 
Massagetas  Arabasque  fcrrum.  Id.  I.  xxxv.  38. 

India  quin,  Auguste,  tuo  dat  colla  triumpho, 
£t  domus  iAtactsB  te  tremit  Arabite.         Propert,  II.  viii.  10. 
•  Plenas  aut  Arabum  domos  —  Hor.  Carm,  II.  xii.  24. 

Intaclis  opulentior 

Thesauris  Arabum, Id,  III.  xxiv.  1. 

^ nee 

Otia  divitiis  Arabum  Uberrima  muto.  Id,  EpUt.  I.  vu.  36. 
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SinuS;  from  the  town  ^lana  which  stood  at  the  head  of  it,  is 
now  known  as  the  G.  of  Akaba.  The  Western  arm  bordered 
upon  Egypt,  and  was  called  Heroopoliticus  Sinus  Sea  of 
Suez,  from  the  city  Heroopolis  at  its  Hforthem  extremity,  al- 
though the  native  name  of  it  was  JEhnt  It  was  over  this 
latter  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  that  it  pleased  God  to  show  his 
Almighty  power^  by  causing  the  Children  of  Israel  to  pass 
through  it  on  dry  ground,  after  he  had  divided  the  waters  so 
that  they  were  as  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on 
their  left ;  whilst  the  Egyptians,  who  pursued  after  them,  were 
utterly  destroyed,  by  the  sea  returning  to  its  strength^. 

7.  This  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea  is  alluded  to 
by  Diodonis  Sicnlus,  who  states,  that  amongst  the  Ichthyophagi  dwelling  upon 
the  Northern  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  there  existed  a  tradition  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  ancestors,  of  the  sea  having  formerly  parted  and  the  waters  fallen 
back,  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other  opposite  to  it,  so  that  the  gulf  be- 
came dry,  and  the  bottom  of  it  appeared  of  a  green  colour ;  but  some  time  after- 
wards the  sea  returned  again  to  its  natural  place'.  The  appellation  by  which  the 
natives  now  know  the  Sea  of  Suez,  is  Tlu  Sea  qfKoUum,  so  called  from  the 
Egyptian  town  Clysma  upon  its  Western  shore;  which  word  Clysma  has  been 
explained  to  signify  an  overwhdming  ^cith  waters,  2a  though  it  were  derived  from 
the  Greek  KXittut  inundo,  and  is  therefore  thought  to  have  had  the  name  imposed 
upon  it  in  memory  of  the  Egyptians,  who  perished  here.  With  respect  to  the 
name  Erythrseum,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  Edom,  this  word 
signifying  red  in  Hebrew,  as  Erythros  does  in  Greek;  and  it  is  hence  very 
probable  that  the  hero  Erythreeus,  after  whom  the  heathen  writers  state  the 
Erythrean  Sea  to  have  been  caUed,  was  no  other  than  Esau,  or  Edom,  whose 
descendants  became  a  great  nation  upon  this  part  of  its  shores. 

8.  The  Persicus  Sinus  Persian  Chilf,  which  bounded  Arabia 
on  its  Eastern  side,  was  so  called  from  its  washing  the  coast 
of  Persis,  or  Persia;  it  is  620  miles  long,  and  generally  about 
120  miles  broad.  It  was  also  considered  as  an  arm  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  and  hence  this  name  is  frequently  applied  to 
it:  Seneca  has  called  it  Fretum  Rubens;  and  Theophrastus, 
Sinus  Arabicus ;  appellations,  which  must  not  cause  it  to  be 
confounded  wilii  tne  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  properly  so 
called. 

9.  Mount  Seir,  still  called  Shehr,  is  the  continuation  of 
M*.  Lebanon  in  Syria,  in  the  North  Western  part  of  Arabia, 
on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  it  was  formerly  called 
M^.  Hor,  and  was  the  dwelling  of  the  Horites,  till  they  were 
destroyed  by  Esau  and  his  children.    The  name  of  Hor  was 


-  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  aim'd 


Hath  vez'd  the  Red-Sea  coast,  whose  waves  o'erthrew 
Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 
WhUewith  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
Hie  scrjoumers  of  Ctoshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcases 
And  broken  chariot-wheels.        Milton,  Par,  Lott,,  Book  I.  S05» 
Diodor.  Sic.  III.  p.  208. 
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afterwards  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  ridge,  now  known 
as  W.  Haroun,  and  remarkable  as  being  the  mountain  into 
which  Aaron  went  up  at  the  commandment  of  God,  and  died, 
in  the  40th  year  after  the  Children  of  Israel  had  come  out  of 
Egypt®.  Mt.  Seir  was  part  of  the  range  known  to  the  Gtreeks 
by  the  name  of  Melanes  Montes,  and  terminated  to  the  Soutli- 
ward  in  the  tops  of  Sinai  JiP.  S.  Catharine,  and  Horeb^^  Om 
Shomar :  it  was  from  the  former  of  these  that  God  was  pleased, 
in  an  awful  manner,  to  deliver  His  law  to  the  Israelites.  Be- 
tween these  two  mountains  lay  Rephidim,  where  the  IsraeUtes, 
having  murmured  for  want  of  water,  Moses  was  ordered  to 
smite  the  rock  Horeb,  upon  which  water  came  out  for  the 
people  to  drink ;  Rephidim  was  also  remarkable  for  Joshua's 
victorv  over  the  Amalekites:  it  is  now  known  as  Wady  Rahaha, 
The  country  round  Mt.  Sinai  was  called  the  Desert  of  Sinai, 
and  touched  to  the  N.  upon  the  Desert  of  Paran,  where  Ishmael 
took  up  his  residence.  There  is  a  chain  of  mountains  repre- 
sented to  run  through  the  Northern  part  of  Arabia,  between 
the  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  called 
Montana  Arabiae  Felicis,  owing  to  its  being  fixed  upon  by 
some  authors  as  the  boundary  between  the  latter  country  and 
Arabia  Deserta:  fi'om  it,  towards  the  Southward,  runs  out  the 
range  Zames,  which  is  connected  still  lower  down  witli  that  of 
the  jVIarithi  M^  In  the  latter  is  the  source  of  the  R.  Aftan, 
the  only  known  river  of  Arabia  of  the  least  consequence ;  it  is 
about  350  miles  long,  and  runs  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

10.  Amongst  the  principal  promontories  of  Arabia  may  be 
mentioned  Posidium  Pr.  Ras  Mahomet,  the  Southern  extre- 
mity of  Arabia  PetrsBa,  in  the  Red  Sea ;  it  was  a  few  miJes 
below  M*.  Sinai,  and  obtained  its  name  from  a  temple  which 
was  tiiere  erected  to  Neptune.  There  was  another  Posidium 
Pr.  now  known  as  C.  Bab-el-Mandeb,  at  the  South  Western 
extremity  of  Arabia,  which  formed,  with  the  opposite  Dire  Pr. 
in  Africa,  the  Angusti»  DirsB  leading  from  the  Erythrsean 
Sea  into  the  Arabian  Gulf;  this  strait  is  now  called  Bab^U 
Mandeby  or  The  Gates  of  Death,  and  is  fourteen  miles  across. 
The  Easternmost  point  of  Arabia  seems  to  have  borne  the  name 
Didymi  M^.  from  its  two  great  capes  Ras  el  Had  and  Ras 
el  Mubba;  above  it  were  Corrodamum  Pr.  Corroomb  PK,  and 


»  Numb,  xxxili.  88. 

»o  Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Horeb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd  who  first  taught  ttie  chosen  seed. 
In  the  beghming  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  ch8^ :  -— >—  Milton,  Par,  Lost,  Book  1. 7. 
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Maceta  Pr.  C.  Musseldom :  the  last-mentioned  cape  formed 
together  with  the  opposite  Carpella  Pr.  in  Persia,  the  entrance 
to  the  Persian  Gulf^  and  was  also  called  Asabo  Pr.,  from  the 
tribe  Asabi,  who  dwelled  near  it. 

11.  Arabia  PETHiEA,  the  North  Western  portion  of  Arabia, 
touched  upon  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Nabatheea  after  its  chief  tribe;  it  was  the  smallest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  country,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  the  earliest 
authors,  they  having  included  it  within  the  limits  of  Arabia 
Deserta.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  metropolis  Petra.  Its 
principal  tribe  were  the  Nabatheei^*,  so  called  from  IshmaeFs 
son,  Nebaioth :  they  are  said,  as  were  all  the  Nomadic  tribes, 
to  have  lived  by  robbing  their  neighbours,  who  again  plundered 
them  in  their  turn ;  a  character  still  maintained  by  all  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  concerning  whom  it  was  prophecied 
that  he  should  be  a  wild  man,  that  his  hand  should  be  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him".  The  Western 
part  of  Arabia  Petraea  was  formerly  called  Edom,  after  Esau, 
who  came  and  resided  here ;  the  Greeks  named  it  Idumaea  : 
it  was  famous  for  its  palm-trees  **. 

12.  The  Nabathsei  were  a  very  powerful  people,  extending  themselves  a  long 
way  into  Arabia  Felix  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea ;  they  obtained  considerable 
consequence  from  their  transporting  the  merchandise  of  the  Southern  country 
through  their  territory  into  the  Mediterranean.  They  were  governed  by  a  prince, 
whose  residence  was  at  Petra,  and  became  in  the  course  of  time  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  two  formidable  attacks  upon  them  by  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors. They  retained  their  freedom  tiU  the  time  of  Tngan,  when  their  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who,  under  Constantine,  formed  it,  together 
with  the  Southern  part  of  Palestine,  into  one  province,  which  they  named  Paltestina 
Tertia  vel  Salutaris. 

13.  The  wilderness  of  Shur  lay  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
extending  towards  the  frontiers  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  as  &r  Eastward  as 
the  modem  district  otShera;  it  is  mentioned  by  Piliiy  under  the  name  of  Tyra, 
which  it  retains  to  the  present  day  in  that  of  ^  Tyh  or  The  Wandering.  In  the 
Western  part  of  Shnr,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  Marah  Amarah, 
where  the  Israelites  met  with  the  bitter  water  which  was  miraculously  sweetened 
for  them.  Not  far  hence  lay  Elim,  with  its  palm-trees  and  twelve  wells;  and  to  the 
Eastward  of  it  was  Paran,  or  Faran,  PharOf  where  Ishmael  and  his  mother  Hagar 

"  Eums  ad  Auroram,  Nabathseaque  regna  recessit, — 

Ovid.  Met,  I.ei. 
Ille  sno  nubes  quascunque  Invenit  in  axe, 
Torsit  in  occidunm  NabathsBis  flatibus  orbem,—  Luean,  TV.  63. 
Et  quos  deposuit  Nabathseo  belna  saltu. 
Jam  nimios  capitique  graves.  Juu,  Sat.  XI.  126. 

'*  Gen.  xvi.  12. 

*'  Primus  Idnmaeas  referam  tibi,  Mantua,  palmas :  — 

Virg.  Oeorg.  III.  12. 
— —— —  IdumtesB  Syrophsnlx  incola  port», 

Juv.  Sat.  VIII.  160. 
Sil.  Ital.  YII.  466. 
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dwelled  when  sent  away  by  Abraham.  Beyond  thU  stood  ^ath,  or  £lana,  now 
Ahabaf  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  quartered  there  the  10th. 
legion;  it  gave  name  to  the  JUaniticus  Sinos,  and  was  a  common  place  of  passage 
to  Egypt  and  India.  Near  this  last  was  Bziongeber,  a  very  convenient  harbour, 
afterwiu^s  called  Berenice,  from  an  Egyptian  queen  of  that  name,  and  now  known 
as  Atzyoun ;  it  was  here  that  Solomon  made  his  navy  of  ships,  which  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Tyrians,  set  sail  to  Ophir  to  fetch  gold;  it  was  here  also  that  those 
ships  which  Jehosophat  had  built  were  broken  to  pieces  '^.  Lower  down  the  coast 
were  Macna  Mehuij  and  Modiana  MoilaJi,  in  the  country  of  the  Cedareni,  or 
people  of  Kedar ;  Modiana  is  thought  to  Imve  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Jetliro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  and  to  have  been  so  called  from  Midian,  a  son  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah. 

14.  About  midway  between  Palestine  and  the  head  of  the 
^lanitic  Gulf  was  retra,  the  metropolis  of  the  Nabatheei^  and 
of  all  Aiabia  Petrasa ;  it  obtained  this  name  from  its  situation 
on  a  rocky  for  which  reason  it  appears  to  be  called  Selah  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  merely  The  Rock** :  it  was  also 
known  by  the  names  of  Recem  and  Arce,  and  was  taken  by 
Amaziahy  son  of  Joash.  It  was  attacked  by  the  troops  of 
Antigonus,  Alexander's  successor,  but  they  were  obhged  to 
retreat  fix)m  it:  it  is  now,  however,  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins, 
tenanted  only  by  wild  beasts,  by  birds  of  prey,  and  poisonous 
reptiles,  and  as  had  been  minutely  prophecied  concerning  it 
in  Holy  Writ,  Edom  is  cut  off  for  ever,  it  is  made  a  desolate 
wilderness,  and  none  shall  pass  through  it  without  beii^  cut 
off*®.  The  ruins  of  Petra  are  scattered  about  a  spot  called 
Wady  Mousa  or  The  Valley  of  MoseSy  above  which  rises  M*. 
Hor  or  Haroun^  where  Aaron  was  buried,  and  where  the  Arabs 
still  show  his  sepulchre.  The  country  round  Petra  was  called 
Geballene  JDjebal,  from  its  mountainous  nature.  To  the  N. 
of  this  lay  C^rcaria,  now  Kerek  el  Shobak,  a  principal  town 
of  the  country ;  and  Phoeno,  or  Phynon  Tafyle^  noted  for  its 
copper  mines,  which  were  worked  by  slaves  and  condemned 
criminals :  close  to  the  latter  lay  Oboth,  an  encampment  of  the 
Israelites,  between  which  and  Mt.  Hor,  they  murmured  against 
God,  and  against  Moses,  and  were  thererore  tormented  with 
fiery  serpents  *'^.  Above  this,  at  the  Southern  extremity  of 
L.  Asphaltites,  was  Bela,  one  of  the  five  cities  which  stood  in 
the  Vale  of  Jordan,  and  were  guilty  of  such  great  and  wicked 
abominations ;  foUr  out  of  these,  viz.  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
and  Zeboim,  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  but  Bela  was 

»  1  Ktags,  ix.  26.^2  Chnm.  vili.  17, 18.— 1  Kings,  xxli.  48.— Joseph.  Ant. 
VIII.  6. 11.  ^ 

»*  2  Kings,  xiy.  7.-2  Chron.  xxy.  12.— Jud.  1,  36.— Isaiah,  xvi.  1 ;  xUi.  11.— 
Jer.  xlix.  10. 

»«  Isaiah,  xxxiT.  5>17.— Jerem.  xlix.  7-18.— Ezek.  xxxv.— Obad.— Amo8,  i. 
11, 12. 

"Numb.  xxi.  4-11. 
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spared  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Lot ;  and  because  one  reason 
made  use  of  by  him  was^  that  it  was  a  little  city,  hence  it  was 
ever  after  called  Zoar^  L  e.  the  little  city :  it  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Ghor  Szafye^^.  To  the  North  Eastward  of  this 
lav  the  country  of  the  Moabites,  the  descendants  of  Lot's  son 
Moab,  which  extended  to  the  borders  of  the  province  Peraea. 
Characmoba^  one  of  their  towns,  is  now  Kerek,  and  to  the  N. 
of  it  was  their  metropolis  Moab,  with  the  epithet  Rabbath, 
denoting  great  or  populous]  this  latter  city  was  also  called  Ar, 
a  name  which  the  Greeks  changed  into  that  of  Areopolis, 
fancying  it  to  have  been  obtained  from  "Apiyc  or  Mars,  their  god 
of  war:  it  was  situated  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  brook 
Amon,  and  is  now  known  as  Mehalet  elHady^.  Opposite  to 
it,  and  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  river,  was  Aroer  Araayr^ 
another  citv  of  the  Moabites,  which  appertained  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  Still  farther  Northward,  upon  the  borders  of  Coele- 
Syria,  stood  Bostra  JSoszra,  an  important  city,  taken  byTrajan, 
who  adorned  it  exceedingly,  and  called  it  Trajana  Bostra ;  it 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Phihp,  hence  sumamed 
Arabs:  in  the  later  ages,  it  became  the  metropolis  of  a  parti- 
cular province  called  Arabia,  which  the  Romans  established  in 
this  quarter^.  To  the  E.  of  Bostra  was  the  Land  of  Uz,  so 
called  from  Uz,  the  grandson  of  Shem,  who  settled  here ;  it  is 
celebrated  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Job**,  and 
its  name  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribe  ^sitse^  mentioncMl  by  the  profane  writers.  Hard 
by  were  Sabe,  whence  the  Sabeans  made  their  descent  upon 
the  cattle  belonging  to  Job,  and  Tema,  the  residence  of  his 
friend  Eliphaz,  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  frt)m 
Ishmael's  son  TemaK 

15.  Arabia  Felix,  or  Eud^mon,  was  the  South  Western 
part  of  the  peninsula,  touching  upon  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
the  Erytiirsean  Sea.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  great 
quantity  of  perfumes  which  it  yielded,  as  well  as  from  the 
spices  and  other  precious  commodities,  which  were  for  some 
time  imported  into  it  from  India,  imknown  to  the  surrounding 
nations,  and^  were  hence  deemed  to  be  the  productions  of  the 
country.  And  it  is  from  the  circumstance  of  these  valuable 
commodities  being  likewise  found  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Arabia, 
that  it  also  is  frequently  included  within  the  limits  of  Arabia 
Felix. 

"  Gen.  xiv.  2 ;  xix.  1-28.— See  also  Chapt.  xx.  sect  6,  tiq)ra, 
"  Numb.  xxi.  15.  28.— Deuter.  U.  9. 18.  29.— Joehoa,  xiii.  26.— Isaiah,  xv.  1. 
»  See  Chapt.  xx.  sect,  16,  supra.  «*  Gen.  x.  23.— Job,  I.  1. 

»Job,i.  16;  U.  11. 

P  P 
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16.  The  Arabes  Scenite,  so  called  from  the  Greek  word 
Skijvi)  tentorium,  owing  to  their  living  in  tents,  inhabited  the 
Northern  parts  of  Arabia  Felix,  as  well  as  those  portions  of 
Arabia  Petraea  and  Deserta,  which  bordered  upon  it.  A  branch 
of  them  were  called  Saraceni,  and  these  probably  derived  their 
name  from  Sabteca,  a  son  of  Cush,  who  settled  hereabouts, 
though  others  deduce  it  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  robbers : 
they  were  a  wandering  and  savage  people,  attacking  all  who 
fell  in  their  way,  and,  as  it  was  said,  drinking  with  avidity 
the  blood  of  such  as  they  had  murdered.    The  Romans  pui^ 
chased  their  forbearance  by  a  yearly  bribe,  and  thus  gamed 
their  assistance  as  auxiliary  troops.     In  the  course  of  time 
all  the  Arab  tribes  that  were  addicted  to  plunder  obtahied  the 
name  of  Saraceni,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  our  own 
age  in  that  of  Saracens.    Upon  the  Northern  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix  lay  Hippus  Castel ;  Phoenicus  Kalaat  Eslem,  so  called 
from  its  manyjMzZm  trees'^  and  the  tribe  Batnizomenes,  amount 
whom  there  was  a  celebrated  temple  held  in  ereat  veneration 
by  all  the  Arabs.     Lower  down  were  Raumathi  Vicus  Haur ; 
and  lambia  Yambo,  the  port  of  the  neighbouring  city  lathrippa^ 
now  called  Medina,  or  latrib,  so  famous  amongst  theilft£«^/- 
mans  as  containing  the  tomb  of  the  impostor  Mahomet.    Still 
farther  Southward  lay  Leuce  Come,  or  Albus  Pagus,  loncaite, 
whence  ^lius  Oallus  commenced  his  march  into  the  country; 
Zabram  Rabac,  the  royal  city  of  the  CinaedocolpitaB ;  and 
Thebae,  which  still  preserves  its  name  in  Has  Hateeba.    To 
the  Eastward  of  this  rises  M^.  Chabinus  Wahr,  whence  a  little 
river  called  Bsetius  or  Obhoor  runs  into  the  sea,  the  sands  of 
which  were  stated  to  contain  so  much  gold,  that  its  mouth 
completely  glittered  with  it.     Hard  by  was  Badei  Regia  Jid- 
dah,  the  port-town  of  Macoraba,  now  known  as  Mecca,  and 
so  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet,  and  the  first  seat 
of  his  power;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  modem  province  of  the 
Hedjaz,  which  extends  from  the  borders  of  M*.  Sinai  to  the 
conhnes  of  Yemen, 

17.  To  the  Southward  of  Mecca  dwelled  the  Minsei,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  people  of  the  whole  country ;  their 
chief  city  Camana  Kam-^Umanzil  stood  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Smymophoros  Regio  Interior,  the  productions  of  which 
gained  them  their  principal  consequence.  Below  them  were 
the  Sabaei,  another  powerful  people,  who  were  thought  to  be 
more  wealthy  than  any  other  nation,  not  only  of  Arabia,  but 
of  the  whole  known  world.  Their  power  was  said  by  some 
to  extend  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  it  is  from 
this  circumstance  as  well  as  from  their  enormous  riches,  that 
the  appellation  of  Arabia  Felix  is  sometimes  confined  to  their 
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country  alone :  it  answers  in  a  general  way  to  the  modem 
province  of  Yemeriy  which  name,  m  the  opinion  of  some,  has 
been  corrupted  from  Ev8a//Awv  Felix.  It  is  called  by  the 
Orientalists  The  South  Country,  and  in  the  Scriptures  its 
Queen  is  called  the  Queen  of  the  South ;  she  is  said  to  have 
come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  from  her  dominions 
lying  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  then  known  world**. 
The  chief  city  of  the  Sabsei  was  Sheba,  so  called  after  Sheba, 
the  grandson  of  Cush ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  vast  wealth 
was  seen,  of  which  they  had  become  possessed :  the  profane 
authors  state  that  their  cups  and  vases  of  all  kinds  were  of 
pure  gold  and  silver,  studded  with  precious  stones,  as  were  also 
the  feet  of  their  beds  and  couches;  the  columns  at  the  en- 
trances of  their  temples  and  houses  were  inlaid  with  the  same 
costly  materials,  which  were  further  displayed  upon  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  their  chambers.  From  this  accumulated  wealth, 
the  territoiy  of  the  Sabaei  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible,  from  which  Solomon 
fetched  great  quantities  of  gold,  and  this  the  rather  owing  to 
the  Septuagint  translation  having  the  word  rendered  Sophir, 
which  accords  nearly  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  SabsBan 
cities;  but  the  leneth  of  time  employed  in  the  voyage  seems 
to  render  it  probable  that  Ophir  was  much  more  distant,  pos- 
sibly in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The  winds  which  blew  from 
the  country  round  Sheba  were  laden  with  the  smell  of  such 
an  exquisite  variety  of  spices,  that  their  fragrance  was  quite 
overpowering,  and  not  to  be  described**.  It  was  the  Queen 
of  this  Sheba,  who,  having  heard  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
went  to  visit  him  in  his  own  kingdom** :  this  city  is  sometimes 
called  Saba  in  the  profane  autnors,  or  otherwise  Mariaba,  a 
word  signifying  metropolis  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  it 
is  now  replaced  by  Saade.  The  Sabasi  appear  to  have  been 
partly  conquered  by  the  AxomitsB  or  AbysHnians  of  Africa, 
about  the  third  or  fourth  century. 

»  1  Kingf,  X.  1-13.— 3  Chron.  ix.  1-13.— Matt.  xii.  43.— Lu.  xi  81. 

**  India  miUit  ebur,  molles  sua  thura  SabsL     Virg,  Qeorg,  I.  57. 

• Bolifl  est  thurea  virga  Sabseto.  Id,  II.  117. 

>  ubi  templum  ilH,  centnmque  Sabseo 

Tbnre  calent  arse,  sertisqnc  recentibus  halant.     Id.  JEn.  !•  416. 
Lucan.  IX.  820. 


-  As  when  to  them  who  sail 


Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Hozambic,  off  at  sea  North-East  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  Blest,  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased  they  slack  tlieir  course,  and  many  a  league 

Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles : — 

Miltmj  Par,  Lost,  Book  IV.  159. 
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18.  Tlie  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  S.  of  Mecca  was  inhabited  by  a  sBvage, 
piratical  people,  called  CaoraltsB ;  their  chief  city  was  Mamala,  now  Can{fida,  to 
the  Eastwanl  of  which,  a  long  way  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  hiy  Negran 
Nageran,  taken  by  the  Romans  under  iElius  Gallus.  On  the  Southern  frontier 
of  the  Canraitffi  stood  Gassandi  Ohetan,  so  named  from  the  Qassandasjor  Cassanits : 
below  it  was  Sabe  SabbeOy  so  called  after  Seba,  the  son  of  Cnsh,  and  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sheba  mentioned  above.  Farther  Southward  was  the 
territory  of  the  Elisari  extending  to  the  St,  qf  Bab^UMmukh -,  it  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Ellasar  of  the  Scriptures,  whose  king  was  a  confederate  of  the 
king  of  £lam^.  Their  chief  towns  were  SM  Vicus  Lie,  Napegns  Loheia,  and 
Musa  Mausckid,  a  place  rendered  yery  important  by  the  trade,  which  was  there 
carried  on  with  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  and  which  in  modem  times  has 
been  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  Mocha,  the  ancient  Pseudocells.  Ocelis  itself 
was  a  city  of  the  Saboei,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  AngustioB  Dine  or  Strait  qf 
Bab-elrMandeby  and  was  remarkable  as  the  watering-place  of  such  ships  as  were 
bound  to,  or  from,  India.  In  the  South  Western  comer  of  Arabia  dwelled  the 
Homeritse,  who,  though  once  subject  to  the  Sabo&i,  became  in  the  course  of  time 
an  independent  people,  and  rose  to  considerable  power;  they  were  afterwards  con- 
quered by  the  Axomitse,  and  converted  by  them  to  the  Christian  faith.  Their  chief 
city  was  ^pharDhqfar,  which  was  rendered  interesting  from  the  Christian  Chnrches 
established  here  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantius.  To  the  N.  of  them 
were  the  Catabani  and  Gcbanitee,  who  also  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Saboean  na- 
tion; they  afterwards  obtained  their  independence,  and  possessed  themselves,  for 
a  time,  of  the  whole  country  as  far  Eastward  as  the  dominions  of  the  Omanitaa : 
their  chief  city  was  Tamna,  the  importance  of  which  is  shown  by  its  having  con- 
tained 66  temples. 

19.  On  the  Southern  coast  of  Arabia,  a  little  beyond  the  Straits,  was  Arabia 
Felix,  a  famous  haven  of  the  Homeritee,  much  resorted  to  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Indians,  but  destroyed  at  last  by  Augustus;  it  was  also  called  Adana  Jl<2en,  and  is 
the  same  with  the  Eden  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezekid  as  a  great  trading  city  * : 
to  the  Eastward  of  it  lay  another  haven,  called  Arabiaa  Emporium,  now  known  as 
Hargiah,  The  Chatramotitee  and  Adramitte  were  beyond  these  on  the  coast ;  they 
are  thought  to  have  been  so  called  from  Hazarmaveth,  a  descendant  of  Joktao,  and 
have  left  their  name  in  the  modem  province  of  Hadramaut.  They  were  formerly 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Sabiei,  but  became  at  last  an  independent  people :  the 
Smymophoros  Regio  Exterior,  whence  the  greater  part  of  the  Arabian  Incense  and 
Myrrh  was  obtained,  lay  on  the  borders  of  their  country.  Their  chief  city  was 
Sabatha,  or  Sabota,  which,  from  having  been  called  Mariaba,  or  the  metropclU,  has 
obtained  its  present  name  of  Mareb :  it  is  some  distance  in  the  interior,  and  is  the 
same  with  the  Marsyaboe  mentioned  in  the  invasion  of  .£linsOallns,  who  besieged 
it  for  a  time,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  retreat  ttom  before  it.  It  was  the  great 
mart  for  the  valuable  productions  of  the  surrounding  country,  which,  upon  pain  of 
death,  were  only  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  city  by  one  particular  gate;  where, 
when  a  tithe  of  them  had  been  given  to  the  god  Sabis,  they  were  permitted  to  be 
sold.  The  chief  haven  was  Cane,  now  Shartoin,  the  most  considerable  port-town 
on  the  whole  Southem  coast  of  Arabia ;  it  was  situated  near  a  cognominal  pro- 
montory, now  known  as  Pt,  Ketteen.  To  the  Eastward  of  these  was  Sachalites 
Sinus,  so  called  from  the  little  tribe  Sachalitis,  who  dwelled  upon  it,  and  whose 
name  is  still  preserved  in  the  district  Seger :  the  surrounding  country  produced 
a  great  quantity  of  fhmkinccnse,  which  was  collected  by  criminals  and  slaves  on 
account  of  the  deleterious  air  of  the  place,  and  shipped  at  the  neighbouring  port 
of  Moscha  Mordtat,  The  promontory  Syagros  is  now  Rom  Vire,  it  was  from  this 
latter,  as  well  as  from  the  Emporium  of  Cane  already  mentioned,  that  the  ships 
which  sailed  to  India  took  their  departure  and  crossed  the  Erythncan  Sea. 

20.  Dioscoridis  I.  Socotra  is  nearly  200  miles  distant  from  Cane,  and  about  110 
from  the  North  Eastem  promontory  of  Africa,  to  which  continent  it  properly  belongs ; 
iji  ancient  times  it  was  tributary,  as  it  still  is,  to  the  Arabians,  and  was  iniubited 
by  a  mixed  population  of  the  latter  people,  as  well  as  of  Indians  and  Greeks:  it 
produced  a  great  quantity  of  aloes,  which  the  ancients  held  in  high  estimation. 

»  Gen.  xiv.  1.  0.  '^Eztk.  xxvU.  28. 
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21.  EaemeniB,  EvemeraSyOr  Euhemeras,  an  ancient  historian  of  Messana,  and 
a  personal  friend  of  the  Macedonian  Cassander,  has  stated  in  his  curious  history  of 
the  gods  that  he  once  set  sail  from  Arabia  Felix,  and,  after  having  been  tossed 
about  npon  the  Southern  Ocean  for  many  days,  fell  in  with  several  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  was  called  Panchaia,  or  Panchsea  ''.    He  has  described  this  island 
in  the  most  glowing  and  fimclful  language  of  imagination,  as  a  country  upon  which 
Nature  showered  all  her  blessings,  and  where  mankind  lived  in  undisturbed  repose 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  gentlest  government.    The  inhabitants  were  divided 
into  catteSf  and  had  built  for  the  performance  of  their  worship  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  wealthy  temples  in  the  world ;  the  land  was  full  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
produced  such  vast  quantities  of  incense  and  myrrh,  that  even  the  Arabians  came 
to  them  to  buy  it.    This  highly-wrought  description  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the 
poets,  who  have  accordingly  introduced  many  allusions  to  Panchaia  ^ :  but  whether 
these  islands  ezistod  only  in  the  fhncy  of  Euhemerus,  or  whether  they  were  a 
reality  somewhat  adorned  by  his  imagination,  is  a  point  much  contested  both  by 
the  ancients  and  modems.    Plutarch,  Polybius,  Eratosthenes,  and  Strabo  pro- 
nounced him  merely  a  romancer,  but  others  were  of  a  contrary  opinion*.    Some 
have  placed  Panchaia  ui  Arabia,  near  the  Sabeei,  considering  it  as  a  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  oasitf  or  island,  in  the  deserts  of  tiiis  peninsula :  others,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  name  refers  to  India,  and  that  the  whole  account  of  it  was 
obtained  fWnn  the  Arabians,  who  could  not  conceal  their  purchasing  those  precious 
commodities  with  which  Panehaiii  was  said  to  abound,  though  they  were  able  for 
a  long  period  of  time  to  prevent  others  from  obtaining  any  certain  information 
csonceming  the  country  whence  they  procured  them.    From  this  uncertainty  many 
fictions  arose,  which  caused  the  whole  account  to  be  disbelieved :  and  as  the  earlier 
heathens  had  sought  for  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  hi  the  Western  parts  of  the 
world,  so  it  was  suspected  that  the  &bled  scene  of  this  final  happiness  had  only 
been  changed  to  the  Eastern  and  Southern  countries,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  their  knowledge ;  for  they  had  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  so  many  beautiful  and  extraordinary  productions  in  tliis  direction, 
that  the  regions  whence  they  were  procured  seemed  capable  of  realishig  all  the 
ideal  delights  of  their  Elysian  Fields. 

22.  Arabia  Deserta  was  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country, 
and  obtained  its  name  from  its  excessive  sterility.  Its  limits 
were  ill-defined  and  but  little  understood  by  the  ancients^  who 
frequently  included  in  it  all  those  parts  of  the  peninsula,  which 
they  did  not  reckon  to  Arabia  Felix;  others,  however,  by 

"  Diodor,  Sic.  XV.  c.  42-46.— Polyb.  XXXFV.  6.— Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1. 42. 
*  Totaque  thuriferis  Panchaia  pinguis  arenis.        Virg,  Oeorg.  II.  189. 

Panchoeis  adolescunt  ignibus  arse.  Id,  lY.  379. 

sit  dives  amomo, 

Cinnamaque,  costumque  suam,  sudataqne  ligno 

Thura  ferat,  floresque  alios  Panchaia  tellus ; 

Dum  ferat  et  Myrrham  :  tantl  nova  non  fuit  arbos : — Ovid,  Met,  X.  307. 

Pliny  likewise  mentions  it  in  his  whimsical  description  of  the  bird  phoenix: 

sacrum  in  Arabia  Soli  esse,  vivere  annis  DXL.  senescentem  casiie  thurisque 

Burculis  constmere  nldum,  replere  odoribus,  et  superemori.  Ex  ossibus  delude  et 
medullis  ejus  nascl  primo  ceu  Termiculum :  inde  fieri  pullum :  principisque  justa 
funera  priori  reddere,  et  totum  deferre  nidum  prope  Panchaiam  in  SoUs  urbem,  et 
in  ara  ibi  deponere.  Nat,  Hist,  X.*2. 

And  from  his  thus  connecting  it  with  HeliopoUs,  or  The  City  of  the  Sun,  it  has 
been  imagined  that  he  pkced  the  site  of  Pancluiia  in  Lower  Egypt. 

*>  strabo  appears  to  have  set  but  little  value  upon  the  testimony  of  Euhemerus : 
*0  /civ  roc  yc  ccc  filav  vupav  ri^v  Hayxaiav  Xlycc  irXiVfrai*  b  $k  xai 
fikxp*^  tUv  tov  K6fffiov  irtpaTiav  KanaiCTtvKkvai  r^v  irpotrdpKTiov  Eiptawtiv 
TrairaVf  ^v  piS*  HLv  rtf  *^pfiy  ircoriuaac  rcc  Xlyovrc. 

Zi^.  II.  p.  104. 
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Arabia  Deserta  understood  only  the  North  Eastern  portion  of 
the  country  immediately  bordering  upon  Syria  and  Babylonia. — 
On  its  Southern  coast,  touching  upon  Arabia  Fehx,  stretched 
Omana  Sinus  O.  of  Curia  Muria,  upon  the  shores  of  which 
was  Asichon  now  Hasec.  Farther  Northward  lay  Ausara, 
giving  name  to  the  AusaritsB ;  Serapidis  I.,  now  Mazeira ; 
and  Itcts  el  Had,  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Arabia,  known  to 
the  ancients  as  Didymi  Montes,  a  name  which  it  is  thought  to 
have  derived  from  tne  Gredc  word  hl^vfioi  gemelli^  owing  to  two 
mountains  presenting  a  similar  appearance  which  stand  upon 
it.  Here  dwelled  the  Omanitae,  whose  name  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  day  in  that  of  Oman :  a  part  of  their 
tenitory  produced  excellent  frankincense,  and  was  on  that 
account  called  Thurifera  Regio. 

28.  Between  this  and  the  promontory  Asabo  or  C.  Mus»Moni  lie  CkMeude  Soar, 
Corodamum  Pr.  Corroomb  Pt.,  and  Cryptns  Ptus.  Sohar:  the  sea  betwixt  this 
coast  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Persia  was  called  Paragon  Sinus.  Asabo  Pr.  was 
so  named  from  the  tribe  Asabi,  who  dwelled  near  it;  it  was  also  caUed  Maceta, 
from  the  tribe  HacsB,  whose  name  likewise  appears  to  exist  in  the  famoos  port 
Mtueat.  Ichthyophagomm  Sinns  was  the  Southern  part  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  now 
so  fitmons  for  its  Great  Pearl  Bank ;  in  it  were  many  islands,  amongst  which  may 
be  named  Tharro  Skara,  Two  little  riyers  run  into  it,  called  Cynos  Falg,  and  Lar ; 
between  them  stood  Rhegama,  thought  to  hare  been  so  called  after  Riuunahy  the 
son  of  Cush.  The  Sinus  Gerrhaicus  Katif  Bay  was  about  midway  on  the  West- 
em  shore  of  the  Persian  Qulf ;  it  was  so  caUcd  from  Qerrha  El  Kat\f,  an  important 
city,  erected  by  some  refugees  from  Chaldsea,  the  walls  and  towers  of  which  were 
said  to  have  been  built  with  saltpetre.  The  Island  of  Daden  Bahrein^  so  named, 
as  it  is  thought,  after  Dedan,  a  son  of  Cush,  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Gerrhaicus 
Sinus,  and  was  also  called  Ty^^)  ^^^^  ^  i^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Aradns  Arad :  these 
islands  are  supposed  to  have  received  their  names  from  the  Phcenicians,  who  colo- 
nized them,  and  some  of  the  ancients  have  erroneously  asserted  that  they  were  the 
original  seat  of  that  people.  Into  this  gulf  also  runs  the  river  Aftan^  which  has 
been  already  noticed  as  the  most  considerable  in  Arabia ;  it  rises  in  a  part  of  the 
Marithl  M^  near  Inapha  lemama,  and  runs  by  Laaththa  Lahta  into  the  sea. 
To  the  N.  W.  of  Qerrha,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  Saphtha,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  so  called  after  Sabtah,  a  son  of  Cosh :  and  farther  Northward, 
on  the  confines  of  Babylonia,  was  Maesanites  Sinus  Qraen  Harbour,  round  which 
dweUed  the  Chaldsean  Orcheni|  whose  chief  city,  Urchoa,  stood  upon  the  Euphrates. 

KOOBRK  A&ABIA. 

84.  The  limits  of  Modem  Arabia  vary  but  little  from  those  already  assigned  to 
the  Aiicient  country.  It  has  lost  a  small  portion  of  territory  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Syria,  but  has  gained  far  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  R.  Supkratet,  which 
now  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  TurkUh  provinces  of  Irak 
Arahi  and  Al  Oezira :  on  all  other  sides  its  boundaries  remain  unchanged.  . Its 
superficial  extent  amounts  to  about  858,900  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  is  estimated  at  11,000,000;  its  population,  however,  is  very  uncertain, 
and,  considering  the  great  extent  of  the  country,  exceedingly  limited.  The  length 
of  Arabia  from  Anah  on  the  R.  Buphraiet  to  the  Strait  qfBab-el-Mandeb,  is  more 
than  1,300  miles ;  its  width,  from  Ras  el  Had,  its  Eastern  extremity,  to  ^e  St,  qf 
BabHfUMandtb,  is  1,100  miles ;  and  from  BoMaora  on  the  Tigrii  to  Suez  on  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  is  nearly  800  miles.  The  ancient  divisions  of  Arabia  Petnsa, 
Arabia  Felix,  and  Arabia  Deierta,  are  still  in  a  general  way  recognized  by  the 
modems,  though  no  definite  boundaries  are  attempted  to  be  assigned  to  them.  The 
present  civil  divisions  of  the  country,  said  to  be  ten  in  number,  are  but  little  better 
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defined  tlum  the  preceding^ :  their  names  and  chief  towns,  as  well  as  the  estimated 
popolation  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  tiie  following  table : 


Great  Divisions.       Modem  Provinces. 


Ardtia  Petnea 


AriilnaF$lix 


Arabia  Deteria 


-  Suez    -       -       ^ 

(Be€fiat  Proj^     - 
Mecca 
Yemen 
Hadramaut- 
Seger  - 


{ 


Mahrah 
Oman  - 
Lahea- 
Ned^ed 


Chief  Towns. 

Ahiba'       -       - 

Medina 

Mecca 

Sana  -        -        - 

Mareb 

Voan  -        -        - 

ffaeeC' 

Muscat 

LaJuOf  or  XTlAlua 

DeriaJi 


Estimated 
Population. 

3,000 

6,000 

18,000 

50,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 
12,000 

8,000 
15,000 


25.  Areibia  is  a  vast  arid  desert,  interspersed  with  spots  of  fertile  ground,  which, 
though  comparatively  small  and  few  in  number,  are  so  remarkably  productive  as 
to  furnish  sufficient  support  for  the  whole  population.  The  climate  is  temperate 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  most  other  situations  the  heat  is 
intolerable.  During  the  summer  season  the  desert  between  Baetora  and  Mecca  is 
infested  by  a  pestiferous  wind,  called  the  Simoom,  or  9amiel,  which  occasions  in- 
stant suffocation,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  moving  clouds  of  sand,  that  com* 
pletely  overwhelm  the  traveller.  It  is  ordinarily  preceded  by  a  red  or  purple 
appearance  in  the  quarter  whence  it  blows;  and,  owing  to  the  otherwise  pure  air 
breathed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  they  are  said  to  be  usually  aware  of  its  approach 
by  its  sulphureous  smell :  the  only  method  they  have  of  escaphig  from  this  scorch- 
ing blast,  is  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  to  bury  their  faces  in  the  sand 
till  it  has  passed  over  their  heads.  The  horses  and  camels  of  Arabia  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  their  excellent  qualities :  the  latter,  emphatically  called  "  the 
Ship  of  the  desert,"  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  a  country,  being  extremely  docile, 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  uncommon  abstinence,  as  well  as  of  undergoing 
every  hardship  to  which  it  is  exposed  under  a  dry  and  burning  climate. 

26.  The  Arabiam,  or  Arabt,  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  ruled  by  their  own 
independent  chiefs,  called  Imams,  Emirs,  and  Shekhs,  whose  power  and  character 
are  altogether  different.  The  title  of  Imam,  equivalent  to  that  of  Vicar  of  the  Pro- 
phet, is  also  synonymous  with  that  of  CalLTor  Emir,  t.  e.  prince  of  the  faithful :  the 
Imams  pretend  to  be  descendants  of  Mahomet.  The  population  of  some  of  these 
tribes  amounts  to  several  thousands,  whilst  others  consist  only  of  a  few  individuals. 
The  majority  of  the  people  dwell  in  tents  made  of  camels'  hair,  wandering  about 
with  their  whole  property  from  place  to  place,  chiefly  in  quest  of  subsistence  for 
themselves  and  their  flocks.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  such  notorious  robbers, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  pass  through  their  territory  without  a  sufficient  force,  or  a 
passport  from  one  of  their  chiefs :  they  are  described  in  general  as  a  set  of  lawless 
banditti,  hostile  to  good  order,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  plunder  the  unguarded 
traveller,  who,  if  he  should  fall  into  their  power,  may  deem  himself  fortunate  to 
escape  with  his  life.  Yet  the  person  of  a  stranger,  who  is  once  under  the  protection 
of  an  Arab,  is  esteemed  so  sacred,  that  he  is  guarded  from  every  injury,  and  often 
conducted  to  a  place  of  safety :  hospitality  is  in  general  considered  to  be  a  duty  from 
which  nothing  can  release  Mm.  The  wandering  Arabs  are  frequently  called  Be- 
douins, a  name  which  they  are  thought  to  have  obtained  from  their  peculiar  course 
of  life,  though  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  belongs  to  a  tribe  totally  distinct  from 
all  the  others :  their  manners  do  not  seem  essentially  to  differ  from  those  of  the 
Arabs  in  general,  though  they  are  found  dispersed,  in  great  numbers,  through  many 
parts  of  Asia  and  4/^<^  These  various  Nomadic  tribes  are  consider^  as  the 
genuine  ^ra&f  of  the  De8ert,and  have  preserved,  in  the  greatest  purity, the  character 
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and  manners  of  their  ancestors :  the  mixed  Arabtty  who  inhabit  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  are  more  effeminate,  and  have  lost,  by  intermixture  with  other  nations, 
much  of  their  original  character.  The  Arabt  are  Mahometans,  The  patriarchal 
government  has  prevailed  amongst  them  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  but  it  ii 
now  in  a  manner  ecclesiastical,  because  all  civil  proceedings  rest  on  the  law  of 
the  Koran.  In  the  most  fertile  districts,  monarchies  of  greater  or  less  extent  have 
long  existed :  the  three  principal  chiefe  are,  the  Prince  of  the  Wahabeeiy  the  Prince 
of  Yemen,  and  the  Imam  of  Muscat;  the  two  last  being  hi  a  manner  tribntaiy  to 
the  first,  though  they  are  nearly  hndependent. 

27.  Mahometanism,  or  the  system  of  religion  broached  by  Mahomet,  and  still 
adhered  to  by  his  followers,  is  contained  in  the  Koran,  or  AI-Koran,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  and  is  professed  by  the  Turks,  Arabians,  Persians,  many  nations 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  several  in  Africa :  the  number  of  Bfahometans  is  esthnated 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Christians,  viz.  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  popo- 
latlon  of  the  globe,  the  ramahiing  three-fifths  being  pagans.  The  cliief  article  of 
the  Mahometan  creed  is,  that  <Hhere  is  no  Qod  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  was  his 
prophet"  For  this  reason  the  Mahometans  account  all  such  as  hold  any  thhig  of 
number  in  the  divinity  to  be  infidels  or  idolaters ;  and  hence  they  are  distmguislied 
from  India  to  Jlforocco,and  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  plains  otNigritia, 
by  the  name  of  Unitarians :  the  danger  of  idolatry  has  been  prevented  by  the  inter- 
diction of  images.  They  exclude  all  other  religions,  under  pretence  that  Mahomet 
was  the  hist  and  the  greatest  of  ail  the  prophets  tlmt  Qod  would  ever  send;  and 
that,  as  the  Jewish  religion  ceased  with  the  coming  of  The^  Messiah,  so  likewise  the 
Christian  religion  was  abrogated  by  the  appearance  of  Mahomet.  They  acknow- 
ledge Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  great  Prophets ;  but  they  hold  Mahomet 
to  have  been  '*  The  Prophet,"  by  way  of  excellence,  conunissioned  to  pnige  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  they  allow,  from  the  cor- 
ruptions introduced  into  them  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and  to  restore  the  Law  of 
Ood  to  ito  original  purity :  they  also  acknowledge  the  Paraclete  or  Comfbrter  pro- 
mised in  the  Scriptures.  The  Mahometans  call  their  religion  Isiam,  which  we 
Europeans  have  altered  into  Islamism :  the  name  is  said  by  some  to  denote  resig- 
7iatum  or  submission  to  the  service  of  God,  but  others  maintain  it  to  be  derived  iVom 
the  root  Salama,  or  Musalam,  signifying  to  be  saved.  Hence  too  the  title  of 
Moslem,  Mosleman,  or  Mussulman,  by  which  the  Mahometans  are  distinguished : 
for  they  esteblished  their  religfon  by  fire  and  sword,  massacred  all  those  who  would 
not  embrace  it,  and  granted  life  to  all  that  did,  calling  them  Mussulmans,  i.e.  erepti 
€  perictUo ;  whence  the  word  became,  in  course  of  time,  the  distinguishing  title  of 
all  belonging  to  that  sect,  who  have  affixed  to  it  the  signification  of  true  believer. 
The  Mahometans  divide  their  profession  into  two  distinct  parte,  viz.  itnAn,  I.  e.  faith 
or  theory,  and  dtn,  i.  e.  religion  or  practice ;  and  teach  that  it  is  built  on  five  fun- 
damental pointe  ;  one  belonging  to  faith,  and  the  other  four  to  practice.  Under  the 
confession  of  fallJi  they  comprehend  Belief  ui 'God;  in  his  angels;  in  liis  scrip- 
tures ;  in  his  prophete;  in  the  resurrection,  and  day  of  judgment;  and  in  his  abso- 
lute decree  and  predetermination  both  of  good  and  eviL  The  four  points  relating 
to  practice  are,  prayer  (under  which  are  comprehended  certein  washings  or  puri- 
fications considered  by  them  as  necessary  preparations  before  prayer) ;  alms;  fiist- 
ing ;  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Besides  their  belief  in  angels,  they  also  admit 
an  intermediate  order  of  beings,  called  genii,  some  of  which  are  good,  and  others 
had,  botii  being  capable  of  future  salvation  or  condemnation  as  men  are :  hence  Ma- 
homet pretended,  that  he  was  sent  for  the  conversion  of  genii  as  well  as  of  men.  As 
to  the  Scriptures,  the  Mahometans  are  taught  by  the  Koran,  that  in  divers  ages  of 
the  wojld  God  gave  revelations  of  his  will  in  writing  to  several  prophets,  the  whole 
and  every  word  of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  good  Mussuhnan  to 
believe.  Mahomet  acknowledges  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Penteteuch,  Psalms, 
and  Gos|>els,  often  appealing  to  the  consonancy  of  the  Koran  with  those  writings, 
and  {o  the  prophecies  which  he  pretended  they  oontauied  concerning  himself, 
though  the  Jews  and  Christians  had  entirely  suppressed  them.  Besides  these  books, 
the  Mahometans  take  notice  of  the  writings  of  Daniel  and  many  other  prophets, 
and  even  cite  them ;  but  they  do  not  believe  them  to  be  Divme  Scripture,  or  of 
any  authority  in  matters  of  religion:  they  reckon  between  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand  prophets,  and  three  hundred  and  thirteen  apostles,  each  of  whom  bore  a 
special  commission  to  reclaim  mankind  fh>m  infidelity  and  superstition. 
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28.  The  Mahometans  maintain^  that  at  death  the  bodies  of  those,  irho  believe 
the  unity  ^f  God  and  the  mission  of  their  prophet,  rest  in  peace,  and  are  refreshed 
with  the  air  of  paradise :  otherwise,  they  are  grievously  tormented.  The  soals  of 
the  former  are  conveyed  to  heaven,  where  a  place  is  assigned  to  them  according  to 
their  merit  and  degree ;  those  of  the  wicked  are  tormented,  till  they  are  rejoined  to 
their  bodies  at  the  resurrection,  the  approach  of  which  will  be  known  byccrtain  great 
signs  that  will  precede  it.  After  the  day  of  judgment  (which  in  one  passage  the 
Koran  says  will  last  1,000  years,  and  in  another  50,000  years),  the  good  and 
wicked  are  conducted  to  a  bridge,  called  Al-Sirat,  over  which  the  former  shall 
safely  pass,  Mahomet  and  his  Moslems  leading  the  way;  but  the  latter  will  fall 
down  headlong  into  the  depths  of  perdition,  where  there  are  seven  different  apart- 
ments, adapted  to  as  many  distinct  classes  of  the  condemned,  who  will  suffer  from 
excessive  heat  and  Intense  cold.  In  this  state  infidels  only  will  be  liable  to  eternal 
punishment ;  for  the  Moslems,  or  believers,  will  be  delivered  tlience  after  they 
have  expiated  their  crimes  by  their  sufferings.  The  righteous,  after  having  passed 
the  bridge  above  mentioned,  will  be  refreshed  by  drinking  at  the  pond  of  their 
prophet,  and  then  admitted  into  paradise,  situated  in  the  seventh  heaven,  and 
next  to  the  throne  of  God ;  where  they  will  feed  on  the  most  delicious  fruits,  be 
clothed  in  the  most  splendid  silken  garments,  refreshed  with  rivers  of  water, 
wine,  milk,  and  honey,  and  entertained  with  those  sensual  eqjoyments,  which  the 
writers  of  antiquity  have  not  faUed^to  mention,  as  giving  a  marked  complexion  to 
the  disposition  and  character  of  the^Arabians  *^.  llie  Koran  states,  that  women  as 
well  as  men  will  not  only  be  punished  lor  their  evil  actions,  bat  also  receive  the 
reward  of  their  good  deeds,  and  that  both  will  e^joy  a  perpetual  youth.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  charges  the  Mahometans  with  maintaining 
that  women  have  no  souls,  or  if  they  have  any,  that  they  will  perish  like  the  brutes 
without  any  future  recompence,  is  erroneous.  It  is,  however,  a  general  notion, 
that  they  wOl  not  be  admitted  into  the  same  paradisaical  abode  as  the  men,  and 
that  their  places  will  be  supplied  by  certain  beings,  called  Houris,  formed  with 
singular  beauty  and  undecaying  charms.  With  respect  to  predestination,  the  Ma- 
hometans believe  that  every  tlUng  which  happens  in  the  world  proceeds  entirely 
fh>m  the  Divine  WiU,  and  is  irrevocably  fixed  from  all  eternity  in  the  preserved 
table ;  God  having  secretly  predetermined,  not  only  the  prosperous  and  adverse 
fortune  of  every  person  in  this  world,  in  the  most  minute  particulars,  but  also  his 
faith  or  infidelity,  his  obedience  or  disobedience,  and  consequently,  his  everlasting 
happiness  or  misery  ailer  death ;  which  &te  or  predestination  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  foresight  or  wisdom  to  avoid.  Mahomet  makes  great  use  of  this  doctrine  in 
the  Koran  for  the  advancement  of  his  designs,  encouraging  his  followers  to  fight 
without  fear,  and  even  desperately,  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith,  represent- 
ing to  them  that  no  caution  on  their  part  could  avert  their  inevitable  destiny,  or 
prolong  theur  lives  for  a  moment.  .The  injunction  of  warring  against  infidds  is 
repeated  in  several  passages  in  the  Koran,  and  declared  to  be  very  meritorious  in 
the  sight  of  God ;  those  who  are  slain  fighting  in  defence  of  the  faith,  being 
reckoned  martyrs,  and  promised  immediate  admission  into  paradise.  Mahomet  has 
obliged  his  followers  to  pray  five  times  every  twenty-four  hours/at  certain  stated  sea- 
sons, turning  their  fkces  towards  the  temple  ofMeeea,  which  is  always  pointed  to 
by  a  niche  in  their  mosques :  they  never  perform  this  duty  in  sumptuous  apparel, 
nor  suffer  women  to  attend  them  on  these  occasions,  lest  their  presence  should 
interfere  with  their  devotion.  The  giving  of  alms  is  legal  and  voluntary,  and  is 
frequently  inculcated  by  the  Koran.  Fasting  is  called  by  Mahomet  the  gate  of 
religion,  and  his  followers  are  expressly  commanded  to  fast  during  the  month  of 
Bamadan :  this  they  observe  by  abstaining  from  meat,  drink*  and  many  other  en- 
joyments, from  day-break  till  sunset.  Besides  this,  they  have  several  othet  volun- 
tary fasts.  The  months  held  sacred  by  the  andentArabs  were  the  seventh,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  in  the  year,  and  Mahomet,  in  the  Koran,  has  confirmed  the  observance 
of  these.  The  day  of  the  week  which  he  set  apart  for  public  worship  is  Friday ; 
besides  which  they  have  two  annual  feasts  called  Btdram.  The  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  is  expressly  commanded  in  the  Koran,  and  is  so  necessary  a  point  of  practice, 
that,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  he  who  dies  without  performing  it,  may 
as  well  die  a  Christian  or  a  Jew :  the  various  ceremonies  prescribed  to  those  who 
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perfomi  this  pilgrimage  are  extremely  absurd  and  ridicnlonSy  and  appear  to  be 
relics  of  idolatrous  superstition.  The  Mahometans  are  likewise  required  by  the 
Koran  to  abstain  from  wine,  gaming^  usury,  divining  by  arrows,  eating  of  blood 
and  swines'  flesh,  and  whatever  dies  of  itself,  or  is  slain  in  honour  of  any  idol,  or 
strangled,  or  killed  by  accident,  or  by  any  other  beast.  The  Koran  allows  poly- 
gamy within  certain  limits,  forbidding  any  man  to  have  more  than  foor  wives  and 
concubines ;  but  Mahomet  had  the  privilege  of  marrying  as  many  wives  andkeqt- 
ing  as  many  concubines  as  he  pleased. 

29.  Mahomet,  or  Mohammed  as  the  name  is  sometimes  written,  the  foondar  of 
that  system  of  religious  imposture  which  is  called  Mahometanism,  was  descended 
from  the  tribe  of  KoreUh,  and  the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most  iUnstrions  of  tiie 
AmbSy  the  princes  of  Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Kaaba.  He  was 
bom  at  Mecca  four  months  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months  after  the 
defeat  of  the  AbysHniaiu,  whose  victory  would  have  introduced  the  Christian  reli- 
gion into  the  Kaaba,  a.  d.  560.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  oeeii- 
pations  of  a  merchant,  and  it  was  not  till  the  40th  year  of  his  age  that  he  assumed 
the  titio  of  a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran.  He  possessed  the 
courage  both  of  thought  and  action ;  educated  amidst  the  noblest  raee,  he  acquired 
a  fluency  of  speech  in  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia ',  and  he  had  the  art,  on  pro- 
per occasions,  of  observing  a  discreet  silenpc.  But,  notwithstanding-  these  accom- 
plishments, he  was  an  illiterate  barbarian,  insomuch  that  his  youth  had  never  been 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  Availing  himself  of  the  character  of 
the  age  In  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  hmongst  whom  his 
lot  was  cast,  his  sagacity  led  him  to  improve  even  his  want  of  literature,  as  a  means 
of  more  effectually  gaining  proselytes,  and  of  propagating  his  imposture.  What- 
ever knowledge  he  acquired  must  have  been  the  result  of  his  intercourse  with  those 
pilgrims  who  annually  resorted  to  Mecca  from  various  countries,  with  views  of 
devotion  or  of  commerce :  and  fiom  this  source  he  derived  most,  if  not  all,  of  hJi 
acquaintance  with  the  political  state  and  character  of  the  several  Arabian  tn\jeBf 
as  well  as  with  the  theology  and  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  Christians  and  Jews. 
His  flrst  convert,  after  he  had  opened  his  pretended  mission,  was  his  wife  KhadQah, 
to  whom  he  communicated  an  interview  with  which  he  had  been  favoured  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  who  had  told  him  that  he  was  appointed  the  apostie  of  God ;  and 
to  whom  he  also  repeated  a  passage  which  he  pretended  had  been  revealed  to 
him  by  the  ministry  of  the  angel,  together  with  some  other  circumstances  of  this 
first  appearance,  which  are  related  at  length  by  Mahometan  writers.  After  this 
he  converted  some  of  his  other  relations  and  friends,  but  proceeded  for  three  yean 
without  exciting  public  attention :  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  mission  he  openly 
assumed  the  prophetic  ofBce,  and  announced  his  having  received  a  divine  appoint^ 
ment  for  the  illumination  and  convenlon  of  liis  near  relations.  Upon  this  he  ad- 
dressed forty  of  his  own  race  with  the  offer  of  happiness,  both  in  this  life  and  that 
which  is  to  come,  for  which  he  pleaded  a  divine  authority  and  command,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  them  to  be  his  companion  and  Vizier.  His  followen,  however, 
were  unable  to  continue  at  Mecca  in  safety,  owing  to  the  threats  and  violence  of  the 
tribe  Koreith;  and  Mahomet,  unable  to  protect  them,  gave  them  leave  to  depart, 
and  seek  refhge  wherever  they  could  find  it.  But  persecution,  instead  of  retard- 
ing, greatly  accelerated  the  progress  of  this  imposture  :  the  friends  of  Mahomet 
became  gpradually  more  numerous  and  powerful,  until  it  was  found  necessary  to 
form  a  league  against  them,  and  finally  to  hunt  ^*  the  prophet*'  himself  out  of  Mecca, 
After  many  difficulties  and  dangers  he  found  an  asylum  at  Medina ,  some  of  its  no- 
blest citizens  having  been  previously  converted  by  his  preaching  during  their  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  and  on  their  return  diflhsed  the  belief  of  God  and  <*  his  prophet" 
This  flight  of  Mahomet  from  JIfecea  to  Medina  has  fixed  the  memoTal>]e  era  of 
"  The  Hegira,"  a  word  signifying  in  the ^roMc  ton^e  flight  or  departure:  this 
epoch  is  used  by  the  Arabs  and  Mahometans  for  the  computation  of  time,  and  com- 
menced A.  D.  622,  or  in  the  13th  year  of  Mahomet's  pretended  mission''.    The  new 

*^  This  event,  which  took  place  in  the  time  and  manner  above  stated,  thoogh 
liUe  memorable  In  itself,  and  deriving  no  celebrity  from  the  cireumstances  attending 
it,  was,  eighteen  yeara  afterwards,  distinguished  by  Omar,  the  second  CaUf,  as  tb<e 
crisis  of  their  new  religion,  and  established  as  an  epoch,  to  which  the  dates  of  all 
the  transactions  of  "  the  faithful,"  should  have  reference  in  future  time.  Previoos 
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alliance  lietween  Mahomet  and  the  people  of  Medina  was  ratified  by  the  latter 
protesting  in  the  name  of  their  wives,  children,  and  absent  brethren,  that  they 
would  for  ever  profess  the  creed,  and  observe  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  When 
Mahomet  was  established  at  Meeca^  he  assumed  the  exercise  of  the  regal  and 
sacerdotal  office;  and  having  acquired,  either  by  gift  or  purchase,  a  piece  of 
ground,  built  upon  it  a  temple  of  worship,  and  a  residence  for  himself.  His  pro- 
a^ytes  increased  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  being  now  exalted  by  the  choice  of 
an  independent  people  to  the  mnk  of  a  sovereign,  he  was  invested  with  the  offices 
of  waging  offensive  or  defensive  wa^ :  he  accordingly  assumed  a  fiercer  and  more 
aangidnary  tone  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use,  when  his  moderation  was 
the  efiect  of  his  weakness.  In  announcing  his  revelations,  he  pretended  to  have 
received  commands  for  propagating  his  religion  by  the  sword,  for  destroying  the 
monuments  of  idolatry,  and  for  pursuing  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the  earth.  He 
earafuUy  and  diligently  trausbd  his  followers  for  the  warfare,  to  which  he  intended 
to  conduct  them,  and  displayed  his  white  banner  before  the  walls  aS Medina; 
uniting  the  proff^ons  of  a  merchant  and  a  robber,  his  petty  excursions  for  the 
attack  of  a  caravan  gpradnally  prepared  his  troops  for  the  conquest  of  all  Arabia. 
The  distribution  of  the  spoil  was  regulated,  as  he  pretended,  by  a  divine  law ;  one- 
fifkh  of  it  being  reserved  by  himself  for  pious  and  charitable  uses,  and  the  remainder 
distributed  amongst  such  of  his  troops  as  had  lent  their  assistance  in  gaining  it. 
From  all  sides  the  Arabe  were  allured  to  the  standard  of  superstition  and  plunder : 
**  the  prophet"  indulged  the  disposition  of  his  countrymen  by  sanctifying  the  com- 
mission of  the  grossest  indignities  upon  the  captives,  and  the  eigoyments  afforded 
by  such  a  system  of  merciless  rapine  were  pronounced  by  hun  to  be  but  a  feeble 
type  of  the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  *^  the  martyrs  of  the  fiuth." 

30.  The  first  military  expedition  undertaken  by  Mahomet,  and  which  in  the 
event  served  to  establish  his  reputation,  was  against  the  Koreish,  whom  he  com- 
pletely reduced  to  obedience.  He  subsequently  marched  against  a  Jewish  tribe 
who  had  assisted  them,  and  after  having  conquered  them,  he  compelled  700  of  them 
to  descend  alive  into  the  grave  prepared  for  their  execution  and  burial :  plimder 
and  cruelty  marked  his  future  footsteps  against  this  people,  and  the  seat  of  their 
power  in  Arabia  was  speedily  reduced.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  hatred  of 
the  Jews,  to  whose  Scriptures  he  was  indebted  for  the  best  parts  of  his  religion, 
should  have  formed  so  distinguishing  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Arabian 
prophet.  Subsequent  to  this  he  marched  against  Mecea^  of  which  he  finally  gained 
possession,  not  only  by  his  superior  force  but  by  the  affected  devotion  and  crafty 
policy,  wMch  he  found  it  useful  amply  to  display :  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
obtained  their  pardon  by  the  profession  of  Islam,  and,  after  an  exile  of  seven  years, 
the  fugitive  missionary  was  enthroned  as  the  prince  and  prophet  of  his  native 
country.  The  360  idols  of  the  Kaaba  were  ignominiously  demolished ;  the  temple 
was  purified  and  adorned ;  and  an  undiangeable  law  was  enacted,  that  no  unbe- 
liever should  dare  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  '<  the  holy  city.*'  The  conquest 
of  Mecca  determined  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  who  being 
awed,  or  divided,  or  subdued,  severally  submitted,  and  thus  increased  the  power 
of  Mahomet.  Tlie  temples  and  idols  of  the  country  were  every  where  destroyed, 
and  the  ambassadors,  who  prostrated  themselves  before  the  throne  of  ilfedina,  were 
as  numerous,  according  to  an  Arabian  proverb,  as  the  dates  that  fall  firom  the 
maturity  of  a  palm-tree.  The  whole  nation  submitted  to  the  God  and  the  Sceptre 
of  Mahomet,  and  114,000  Moslems  accompanied  the  last  pilgrimage  of  this  suc- 
cessful impostor.  On  this  occasion  he  took  with  him  all  his  wives,  fifteen  in  number, 

to  this,  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  compute  firom  the  commencement  of  a 
particular  war,  the  day  of  a  remarkable  battle,  or  other  occasional  event  of  im- 
portance to  their  little  communities.  In  order  to  remedy  this  confusion,  the  Calif 
enjoined  the  observance  of  a  determinate  era,  in  which  the  strongest  prqjndices  of 
the  people  should  be  made  to  concur  with  the  sovereign  authority :  the  date  of 
the  Hegira  was  therefore  from  that  time  forward  always  expressed  in  every  public 
act  and  letter.  Owing  to  the  difference  between  the  length  of  our  year  and  that 
of  the  Mahometans,  the  commencement  of  each  year  of  the  Heg^  never  faUs  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month  according  to  our  calendar,  but  anticipates  about  eleven 
days :  the  year  of  our  Lord  1840  corresponds  with  the  years  1255-6  of  the  Hegira, 
the  Mahometan  new  year  commencing  about  the  4th  of  March. 
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for  howerer  he  might  restrict  his  disciples  as  to  polygamy  by  the  precepts  of  his 
religion,  he  claimed  a  special  exemption  for  himself  in  this  matter,  and  pretended 
a  special  revelation  which  dispensed  with  his  observance  of  the  laws  imposed  by 
him  upon  his  nation :  and  he  even  carried  his  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to  insert  new 
chapters  in  the  Koran,  containing  these  special  dispensations.  He  likewise  took 
with  him  a  number  of  camels  intended  for  sacrifice,  and  the  ceremonial  which  he 
observed  at  the  sacred  city,  has  served  as  a  model  to  the  Moslems  of  succeeding 
ages. 

31.  It  was  in  the  7th.  year  of  the  Hegira  that  Mahomet  began  to  think  of  pro- 
pagating his  religion  beyond  the  boun£  of  Arabia^  and  deputed  mesaei^ers  to 
invite  the  neighbouring  princes  to  embrace  Mahometanism.  The  PerdooM,  with 
their  sovereign,  after  some  hesitation,  avowed  themselves  proselytes.  The  emperor 
Heraclius  at  first  treated  his  message  with  respect,  and  it  has  been  idly  said  of 
him,  that  he  would  have  professed  the  new  faitli  if  he  had  not  been  afiraid  of  losiiig 
his  crown.  Mahomet  prepared  to  efibct  by  conquest  what  he  failed  to  accomplisk 
by  a  peaceful  message,  but  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  undertaking  as  too 
hazardous,  and  indeed  impracticable.  The  first  conflict  between  the  troops  of 
Maliomet  and  the  emperor  Heraclius  took  place  in  Palestine  in  the  8th.  year  of 
the  Hegira,  when  the  three  chief  leaders  of  the  army  of'  the  fiUthfhl"  were  left 
dead  on  the  field :  but  the  Mahometan  name  spread  such  terror  around,  that  the 
prophet  received  the  submission  of  the  tribes  and  cities  firom  the  R.  Eupkratetto 
Aiiah  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  In  the  confi,dence  of  liis  power  he  had  deelaied 
war  against  Heraclius,  and  commenced  marching  towards  the  Syrian  froatiery  but 
the  fatigues  which  he  encountered  induced  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  writing  to  the 
emperor  urging  his  conversion,  after  which  he  returned  to  Medina.  Till  the  age 
of  63  years,  Mahomet  retained  a  vigour  of  constitution  which  enabled  him  to  en- 
dure the  corporeal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his  mission;  in  the  course  of  this 
imposture,  he  had  fought  in  person  at  nine  battles  or  sieges,  and  fifty  military 
enterprizes  had  been  achieved  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants.  He  ascribed  the  caose 
of  his  death  to  poison  administered  to  him  by  a  Jewish  woman,  from  a  motive  of 
revenge,  as  some  have  said,  or  according  to  others,  from  a  desire  of  putting  his  pro- 
phetic character  to  the  test :  however  this  may  be,  his  mortal  dis«»e  was  a  f^rer 
of  1 4  days,  which  at  intervals  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  reason.  He  died  a.  d. 
632,  in  the  lltli.  year  of  the  Hegira,  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was  interred  at  Medina^ 
in  a  grave  dug  in  the  chamber  where  he  died^  over  which  a  magnificent  buildiiig 
was  erected  by  one  of  the  succeedii^  califs.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention, 
unless  with  a  view  of  exposing  it,  the  vulgar  and  ridiculous  story  invented  and  pro- 
pagated by  the  Greeks  and  Latim,  that  Mahomet's  tomb  is  suspended  in  the  air 
at  Mecca  by  the  action  of  equal  and  potent  load-stones:  fbr  he  was  not  buried  at 
Mecca,  and  his  tomb  at  Medina,  which  has  been  visited  by  millions,  is  placed  on 
the  ground.  He  was  succeeded,  agreeably  to  his  wishes,  by  his  friend  and  &voarite 
Aboubeker,  who,  after  a  reign  of  two  years, was  followed  by  Omar:  the  latter,  in 
the  I2th.  year  of  his  reign,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
and  made  way  for  the  succession  of  Othman,  the  secretary  of  Mahomet.  After  the 
third  Calif,  and  24  years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  the  popular  choice  teJl  upon 
All,  who  was  accordingly  invested  with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office. 

32.  After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  a  schism  arose  amongst  his  followers,  which 
divided  them  into  two  great  factions,  whose  separation  not  only  gave  rise  to  a  variety 
of  opinions  and  rites,  but  also  excited  the  most  implacable  hatred,  and  the  most 
deadly  animosities.  Of  these  factions,  the  one  acknowledged  Aboubeker,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Mahomet,  as  his  successor  and  the  true  calif,and  its  members  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Sonnites;  while  the  other  adhered  to  All,  the  prophet's  son- 
in-law,  and  were  known  by  the  name  afSchiites.  Both  adhered  to  the  Koran  as  a 
divine  law,  and  the  rule  of  faith  and  manners;  to  which  indeed  the  former  added, 
by  way  of  interpretation,  the  Sonna,  i.  e.  a  certain  law,  which  they  looked  upon  as 
descended  from  Mahomet  by  oral  tradition,and  which  the  Schiites  refused  to  admit. 
The  Sonnitesare  sometimes  called  the  SectofOmai',from  their  following  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Koran  given  byOmar;  whilst  the  Schiitesare  termed  the  Sectof  All,  firom 
their  having  followed  thedoctrines  of  All  on  the  same  sulgects.  The  TurkM,  Tartart, 
Arabians,  Africans,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  Mahometans  are  Sonnites ; 
whereas  the  Persians  and  many  of  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Mogul  are  generally 
considered  as  Schiites,  though  the  latter  seem  rather  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality 
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in  this  contest.  Besides  these  two  grand  factions,  there  are  other  subordinate  sects 
among  the  Mahometans,  which  dispute  with  warmth  concerning  several  points  of 
religion,  though  without  violating  tiie  rule  of  mutual  toleration. 

33.  Several  califs  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  ruled  with  powerful  sway  in  different 
parts  of  AraJbiay  but  their  families  were  gradually  extinguished :  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  various  sovereigns,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  several  districts, 
till  at  last  the  Ttvrht  overran  almost  every  province  in  the  country.  About  the 
year  1720,  a  shekh,  named  Abd-ul-Wehhab,  was  born  in  the  district  of  Ned^ed, 
in  the  central  part  of  Arabia^  and  studied  there,  or  at  Medina,  those  branches  of 
science  and  learning  which  are  usually  cultivated  in  the  country.  Having  travelled 
in  several  of  the  surrounding  countries,  he  returned  to  his  native  place  to  pro- 
pagate his  opinions  amongst  his  countrymen,  and  succeeded  in  converting  several 
shekhs,  whose  subjects  became  followers  of  this  new  teacher.  Abd-ul-Wehhab, 
whilst  acknowledging  fully  the  authority  of  the  Koran,  professed  obedience  only 
to  the  literal  text  of  this  book,  rejecting  all  the  additions  of  the  imams  and  doc- 
tors of  law,  and  condemning  many  superstitions  which  had  gradually  crept  into 
the  faith.  He  forbade  all  devotion  to  the  person  of  the  prophet,  and  pilgrimage 
to  his  tomb  at  MetUna ;  regarding  him  simply  as  a  man  charged  with  a  divine 
mission,  which  being  completed,  he  became  again  an  ordinary  mortal.  The  story 
of  Mahomet's  ascent  to  Paradise,  together  with  a  host  of  miraculous  events  related 
in  the  life  of  the  prophet,  he  wholly  denied :  he  equally  rejected  the  indirect 
worship  of  certain  saints,  who  had  b^n  gpradually  insinuated  into  the  Mussulman 
calendar,  destroying  the  chapels  and  tombs  consecrated  to  them.  He  prohibited 
not  only  the  use  of  opium  and  tobacco,  but  that  of  silk  and  the  precious  metals, 
and  ordained  that  their  religious  services  should  be  performed  underneath  tbe 
open  sky,  rather  than  below  the  roofing  of  a  mosque.  Tbe  grand  doctrine  of 
this  sect,  and  what  they  regard  as  the  basis  of  true  Islamism,  is  the  unity  of  God : 
this  forms  their  cry  when  they  go  to  war,  and  justifies  to  themselves  the  violences 
they  commit  upon  the  corrupters  of  the  faith.  While  forbidden  to  make  some 
pilgrimages,  others  are  permitted  to  them ;  they  kiss  the  stone  of  the  Kaaba,  drink 
of  the  water  of  Zemzem,  and  threw  stones  against  the  pillar  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  devil  at  Mina.  Notwithstanding  these  changes,  however,  and  the  general 
spirit  of  their  doctrine,  they  still  retain  many  superstitions  common  to  all  Mus- 
sulmans :  their  creed  in  general  may  be  regarded  as  a  reformed  Mahometanism, 
stripped  of  many  of  those  things  which  strike  the  senses,  and  to  which,  owing  to 
the  rude  ignorance  of  the  Ar€ib9,ihe  impostor  of  Mecca  owed  much  of  his  success. 
The  Shekhs,  who  first  joined  Abd-ul-Wehhab,  had  been  previously  in  a  state  of 
hostility  against  one  another,  but  they  became  reconciled  by  his  mediation,  and 
agreed  for  the  future  to  undertake  no  euterprize  without  the  advice  of  their  new 
teacher.  They  were  by  degrees  joined  by  many  others,  and  became  at  last  a  very 
formidable  body,  assuming  the  name  of  WehliabU  or  WahabeeSf  after  that  of  the 
founder  of  their  sect,  and  established  the  great  scat  of  their  power  at  Deriah,  in 
the  very  heart  of  Arabia,  They  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  interior 
part  of  the  country,  and  exacted  a  tribute  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war 
against  the  infidels :  they  obtained  possession  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  extended 
their  military  excursions  as  far  as  Uie  vicinity  of  Bagdad.  The  conquest  of  all 
Arabia  was  at  last  nearly  completed,  and  the  prince  of  the  WaJidbeei  became  a 

^  very  formidable  neighbour  to  the  surrounding  pachas  of  Sgypt,  Danuucut,  and 
Bagdad.  The  first  of  these  governors,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  sent  a  strong  army  against  them,  in  order  to  liberate  the  holy  city 
and  shrine  from  the  power  of  these  heretics,  as  well  as  to  gain  favour  with  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  reputation  among  all  Irne  Mussulmans.  He  succeeded  in 
retaking  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jiddah,  but  his  victory  was  far  from  being  com- 
plete, as  were  its  consequences  from  being  permanent;  and  though  the  Wahabeet 
retired  for  a  time  firom  the  coast  to  their  desert  recesses  in  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
they  resumed  by  degrees  their  boldness  and  authority. 

34.  Akaba,  or  Kalaat'€l'Accaba,%taBAs  at  the  head  of  the  G,  <2/*i4Aa6a,  which 
is  the  North  Bastem  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea :  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
JKbuxA,  or  Ailath,  and  is  now  rather  a  strong  fort  in  the  occupation  of  the  Pacba 
of  Egypt,  but  the  garrison  pay  liim  little  re;$pect,  as  they  generally  take  part  with 
the  Arabs.  Medina  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  about  80  miles  from  the 
fled  Sea,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  little  rivulet  called  the  Wadi  el  Akik.    It  is  sur^ 
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rounded  by  a  slight  wall,  most  of  the  houeeB  arc  meanly  built,  and  the  plfl^e  is  of 
no  importance  except  from  its  containing  the  sepalchre  of  Mahomet.  This  tomb 
is  not  saperior  to  those  usually  erected  by  the  founders  of  mosques  to  perpetuate 
their  own  memory,  and  is  placed  between  two  others  containing  the  remains  of 
tlie  first  califs  Aboubeker  and  Omar.  It  once  possessed  an  immense  treasure  of 
pearls,  precious  stones,  &c.,  accumulated  during  a  series  of  ages  by  the  contriba- 
tions  of  rich  Mussulmans,  but  they  were  carried  off  some  years  ago  by  the  Wahor 
beeSf  during  one  of  their  predatory  excursions  into  this  part  of  the  country.  These 
treasures  were  constantly  guarded  by  forty  eunuchs,  whose  chief  duty,  however, 
now  consists  in  keeping  off  such  of  the  populace  as  attempt  to  carry  away  relics 
from  the  place,  llie  building  enclosing  the  tomb  is  adorned  with  beautiAil  sillc 
hangingrg,  which  are  renewed  every  seven  years.  The  mosqae  founded  by  tlie 
prophet  is  said  to  be  very  magnificent ;  it  is  supported  by  four  hundred  colamiis, 
and  contains  three  hundred  lamps,  which  are  kept  continually  bumhsg.  The  port 
of  Medina  is  Yambo,  About  200  miles  to  the  8.  oi  Medina  lies  the  ci^  cSMeeca, 
nearly  midway  between  Sii£Z  and  the  Strait  qfBab-eirMandeb,  and  at  a  distance 
of  40  miles  from  the  sea :  it  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Macoraba, 
and  is  styled  by  the  Mussulmans  Omm'Alcora,  or  Mother  of  Cities,  from  its 
haviug  been  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  en- 
closed by  mountains,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dry,  barren,  and  rocky  country :  tlie 
water  is  brackish,  and  every  thing  is  unfavourable  to  the  support  of  a  large  popu- 
lation, though  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  said  to  have  once  amounted  to 
upwards  of  100,000  souls,  or  more  than  five  times  as  many  as  it  at  present  con- 
tains. The  city  is  about  five  miles  in  circuit;  the  streets  are  regular  and  rather 
handsome,  though  many  of  them  are  now  merely  heaps  of  ruins ;  and  of  the  houses 
that  remain,  more  than  two-thirds  are  unoccupied.  Mecca  is  a  city  of  the  greatest 
celebrity  amongst  '<  the  faithful;"  it  contains  the  three  holiest  things  hi  the 
Mahometan  world:  the  well  Zemzeni;  the  Kaaba,  or  house  of  God;  and  ihe  Black 
Stone.  Zenizem  is  believed,  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  to  be  the  identical 
spring  which  gushed  forth  in  the  wilderness  for  the  relief  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael ; 
and  wonderful  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  its  water,  in  giving  heal£  to  the  sick,  im- 
parting strength  of  memory,  and  purifying  firom  the  effects  of  sin.  The  KatAa  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  existed,  in  some  rude  form,  above  700 
years  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  It  was  then  a  kind  of  pantheon,  devoted  by 
the  Arabs  to  the  worship  of  SOO  idols :  it  is  now  a  spacious  portico,  or  piazza, 
adorned  with  cupolas  and  minarets ;  in  the  centre  of  the  area  standis  the  most 
highly  venerated  part  of  the  building,  which  is  the  Kac^^  properly  so  called,  and 
is  a  quadrilateral  tower  of  unequal  sides,  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  which  is 
annually  renewed  by  the  ThLrkish  sultan.  According  to  the  Mahometan  legend 
this  temple  was  buUt  by  Abraham ;  but  the  stones  were  contributed  by  every 
mountain  in  the  world,  and  came  resdy  fitted  for  the  place  they  were  to  occupy. 
The  Black  Stone,  the  principal  wonder  of  the  place,  and  now  generally  thought 
to  be  a  meteoric  stone,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  auffel  Gabriel  to  form 
the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  and  to  have  been  originally  of  a  dazzling  whiteness, 
though  its  colour  has  since  changed  to  black.  The  grand  ceremony,  tlut>ugh  which 
the  pilgrims  pass,  is  that  of  going  seven  times  round  the  Kaaba,  repeating  certain 
verses  or  psalms  in  honour  of  the  prophet,  and  kissing  the  sacred  stone  each  time. 
Mecca  is  entirely  supported  by  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world ; 
but  their  number  is  now  much  smaller  than  formerly,  owing  pcurtly  to  the  decay 
of  religious  zeal,  and  the  gradual  decline  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Maho- 
metan States ;  and  partly  to  the  dread  of  the  Wahabees.  No  Christian  is  allowed 
to  enter  Mecca,  and  its  territory  is  regarded  as  sacred  to  a  certain  distance  round 
the  city,  which  is  indicated  by  marks  set  up  as  a  warning.  The  whole  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  JIfecca  and  Medina,  is  sometimes  called  Beledr^Haram, 
or  the  holy  land  of  the  Mahometans. 

3d.  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen  and  the  residence  of  the  Imam,  is  situated  in  the 
South  Western  comer  of  Arabia,  about  90  miles  from  the  shores  oftkeRedSea,^^ 
is  probably  the  most  populous  place  in  the  whole  country :  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  mud  wall,  and,  owing  to  the  number  of  its  fine  edifices,  and  the  regularity 
with  which  it  is  built,  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  Asia.  To  the 
S.  W.  of  it,  about  60  miles  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  stands  Mocha,ihe 
principal  port  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  channel  through  which  almost  all  the  inters 
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course  of  JEurope  with  this  part  of  the  world  is  carried  on.  It  was  founded  about 
four  centuries  ago,  in  a  most  dreary  situation,  in  a  plain  bounded  by  mountains, 
consisting  entirely  of  arid  sand.  The  climate  is  intensely  hot,  owing  to  a  South- 
Eastem  wind  blowing  for  eight  months  in  the  year  from  oyer  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa,  The  town  makes  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  sea,  but  on  entering 
it,  the  streets  are  found  to  be  dirty,  the  houses  meanly  built,  and  many  of  them 
decayed.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  wall,  16  feet  high  on  the  sea-side,  and  more  than 
30  towards  the  land.  Mocha  is  fiainous  for  its  coffee,  which  is  its  chief  article  of 
export,  and  is  of  unriyalled  excellence.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  6,000 
souls.  On  the  Southern  coast  oi  Arabia  there  are  many  considerable  towns ;  such 
as  Aden,  Hargiahy  Ketseen,  Doan,  and  Htuee ;  but  little  is  known  concerning 
them.  Muteaty  or  Mcucaty  on  the  Eastern  coast  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pertian 
Qvift  is  the  capital  of  Omariy  and  the  residence  of  the  Imam :  it  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength,  being  walled  round  and  well  fortified,  and  possesses  an  excel- 
lent harbour  formed  by  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Muscat.  The  government 
of  Oman  is  said  to  be  more  civilized  and  orderly  than  any  other  either  in  Arabia 
or  Perriaf  though  the  people  were  formerly  much  dreaded  on  account  of  their 
piratical  disposition.  Muscat  is  the  great  rendezvous  of  all  ships  trading  between 
JSindoostan  and  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Ou(f:  it  is  said  to  contain  12,000  m- 
habitants.  One  of  the  chief  places  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian  Cfulf,  is 
El'Katif,  situated  near  the  centre,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Aftan, 
Some  distance  up  this  river  stands  Ul  Ahsa,  and  towards  its  source  is  Iemama<, 
both  of  which  are  the  capitals  of  the  districts  respectively  so  called.  To  the  X. 
of  the  latter  lies  Deriah,  the  capital  of  the  Wahabees,  and  a  town  of  considerable 
strength  and  consequence ;  it  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  country,  and 
its  situation,  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  renders  it  a  convenient  place  of  refuge  and 
legislation  for  the  powerful  sect  to  which  it  belongs. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


IMPERIUM   PERSICUM. 

1.  The  province  of  Persis  or  Persia^  was  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Carmania,  on  the  N.  by  Parthia  and  Media,  on  the 
W.  by  ousiana,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  it  con- 
tained 70,100  square  miles,  and  corresponded  generally  with 
the  modem  province  of  Far s.  It  is  called  Elam  in  the  Bible, 
prior  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  after  Elam,  the  son  of  Shem,  who 
settled  hereabouts^;  under  this  name  also  parts  of  Susiana  and 
Media  appear  to  have  been  originally  included,  as  the  profane 
authors  mention  in  these  the  district  Elymais  and  tne  tribe 
Elymsei :  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  CKrrus,  the  term  of  Persia, 
or  Paras,  may  also  be  found  in  Holy  Writ ^.  This  was  Persia 
in  its  confined  sense,  or  properly  so  called,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  mighty  Empire  of  Persia"*,  founded  by 

*  Placat  equo  Persis  radiis  Hyperiona  cinctum, 

Ne  detur  celeri  victima  tarda  Deo.  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  3S5. 

*  Gen.  X.  22 ;  xiv.  1. 2.— Isaiah,  xxi.  2.— Jer.  xlix.  34.  e^w^.— -Ezek.  xxxii.  24. 
—Dan,  Tiii.  2. 

Ezra,  \,\.et  ^eg.— Esther, L  3.— Ezekiel, xxvii.  10;  xxxviii. 5.— Daniel,  x.  13. 

*  Nee  Croesi  fortuna  unquam,  nee  Persica  regna 

Sufficient  animo, Juv.  Sat.  XIV.  328. 
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Cyrus,  which  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Ocean*:  hence  the  pompous  title,  which  its  sovereigns 
adopted,  of  King  of  kings. 

2.  The  first  king  of  £lam  that  is  mentioned  was  Chedorlaomer,  who  extended 
his  conquest  over  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  after  whose  days  nothing  ocean  of  any 
consequence  in  the  liiBtory  of  Persia,  till  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Three  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  Elamites  had  been  conquered  and  kept  in  subjection 
by  the  Medes;  but  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  real  name  was  Agradates**, 
determined  upon  liberating  his  countrymen  from  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors:  be 
succeeded  in  defeating  them  in  a  great  battle,  near  the  Persian  metropolis,  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  river  Cores,  or  Cyrus,  after  which  he  first  assumed  the  name  of 
Cyrus.  He  soon  reduced  Media,  and  by  degrees  gained  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories it  had  conquered  from  other  nations;  but  from  the  acknowledge  superiority 
in  arts  and  civilization,  which  this  rival  country  had  over  its  victors,  as  well  u 
from  the  military  importance  it  contrived  to  maintain  even  in  its  subjection,  tiie 
two  names  were  united  together,  and  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  described  as  tiie 
kingdom  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  He  is  said  to  have  published  an  edict,  un- 
porting  that  it  should  be  esteemed  mean  and  scandalous  for  any  man  in  his  domi- 
nions to  go  on  foot,  whether  the  journey  were  long  or  short,  thus  compelling,  as  it 
were,  the  inhabitants  to  become  horsemen ;  and  hence  it  is,  from  the  word  Pans, 
which,  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  denotes  a  horseman,  that  the  name  of  Persia,  or 
Paras,  has  been  thought  to  be  derived.  In  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  however, 
the  Persians  are  said  to  have  obtained  their  name  from  Perses,  a  son  of  Perseus^ 
and  Andromeda,  and  to  have  been  previously  called  Cephenes.  Cyrus  was  siu^ 
ceeded  on  his  throne  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who  reduced  Egypt  to  subjection  . 
Darius  Hystaspis  divided  the  whole'  empire  into  twenty  Satrapies,  and  appointed 
a  governor  over  each,  who  was  bound  to  render  him  an  annual  tribute :  he  marched 
against  the  Scythians,  and  having  reduced  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
conquered  a  great  part  of  India.  The  lonians  at  last  revolted  from  him,  and  beutg 
assisted  by  the  Athenians,  took  Sardes,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  Darius  was 
provoked  by  this  to  send  an  enormous  army  to  Greece :  it  was  defeated  at  Mara- 
thon, shortly  after  which  he  died.  Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor,  made  an  unfor- 
tunate attempt  to  revenge  his  father's  cause,  and  Invaded  Greece  with  an  immense 
body  of  men,  amounting,  as  it  has  been  estimated,  to  five  millions  of  persons.  He 
was  gallantly,  though  unsuccessfully,  opposed  at  Thermopylse,  but  was  subse- 
quently gloriously  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Europe  with  precipitation  and  disgrace.  After  this,  his  army,  under  the  command 
of  his  general  Mardonius,  was  routed  at  Plataeoe,  and  another  body  of  his  forces 
was  d^eated  on  the  same  day  by  the  Greeks,  at  Mycale  in  Asia  Minor.  After  his 
death,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  ascended  the  throne,  464  years  b.  c.  ;  this  prince 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Ahasuerus  of  tlie  Scriptures^,  who  raised 
Esther  to  the  throne,  and  so  highly  favoured  the  Jews.  After  some  intermediate 
reigns,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  or  the  Second,  succeeded  to  the  empire;  but  his 
brother  Cyrus  the  Younger  disputed  the  crown  with  him  at  Cunaxa,  and  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle :  it  was  in  this  expedition  that  those  10,000  Greeks  were  engaged, 
whose  retreat  has  been  so  ^beautifully  described  by  Xenophon.  Darius  Codo- 
manus,  or  the  Third,  was  the  last  prince  of  this  dynasty,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
series  of  brilliant  victories  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  put  an  end  at  last  to  the 
Persian  monarchy.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  country  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Seleucidso,  but  it  was  taken  from  them  b.c.  141,  by  Mithridatcs, 
king  of  Parthia,  who  annexed  it  to  his  own  empire.  It  remained  sulgect  to  the 
Parthian  piinces  till  the  reign  of  Artabanus,  when  Artaxerxes,  a  Persian  of  obscure 

•Esther,!.  1. 

'  Hos  facis  ArmenioB :  hsec  est  Danaeia  Persis :     , 

Urbs  in  Achiemeniis  vallibus  ista  fuit    Ovid,  de  Ar,  Am,  1. 225* 
^  An  epitome  of  the  chronological  history  of  the  Persian  kings  may  be  seen  in 
the  ^  PersR3"  of  ^schylus,  v.  772,  et  seq. 
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origiOy  roiued  his  countrymen  to  recover  their  independence :  having  defeated  the 
Parthians  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  a.  d.  229,  and  thus 
founded  the  second  Persian  monarchy,  after  the  people  had  been  tributary  to  the 
Parthians  for  nearly  500  years.  The  name  of  this  prhice's  father  was  Sassan,  and 
hence  his  descendants  are  called  Sassanides.  Artaxerxes  became  involved  in  hosti- 
lities with  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of  his  having  laid  claim  to  all  the  provinces 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Persian  Empire,  and  a  sanguinary  warfare  was  kept 
up  between  the  two  empires  for  many  years.  The  Persians  are  often  confounded 
with  the  Parthians  by  the  ancient  poets";  they  were  a  luxarions'  and  very  super- 
stitions people*^,  paying  the  greatest  veneration  to  the  host  of  heaven  and  to  fire  *'. 
They  were  exceedingly  good  horsemen,  and  very  dexterous  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  **.  The  Persian  empire,  confined  within  the  limits  of  M^  Zagros  on  the  West, 
and  the  R.  Indus  on  the  East,  was  composed  of  ten  great  provinces,  the  names  and 
superficial  extent  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Square  Miles. 


^l 


Persis  - 

Susiana 

Media  - 

Hyrcania 

Parthia 

Carmania 


>  S  fGedrosia 

S  ,B  J  Ariana 

I  I  jBactriana 

^p^  t^ogdiana 


Total 


70,100 
30,900 
117,900 
24,200 
80,400 
74,600 

92,200 
224,600 

51,400 
129,700 

901,900 


3.  There  are  two  principal  ranges  of  mountains  in  Persia, 
one  in  the  Northern,  and  the  other  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
country,  which  are  both  connected  by  a  third  range  on  the 
frontiers  of  India.    The  Northern  range  is  a  continuation  of 


*  Audiet  elves  acnJsse  fermm, 
Quo  graves  PersiB  melius  perircnt; 
Andiet  pngnas,  vltio  parentum 
Rarajuventns. 

'  Persicoa  odi,  puer,  apparatus; 
Displicent  nexss  philyrd.  coronss; 
Mitte  sectari,  rosa  quo  locorum 
Sera  moretur. 

10      discat  Perslcum  hamsplcium. 

Nam  Magus  ex  matre  et  gnato  gignatur  oportet, 

Si  vera  est  Persamm  impia  rclligio, 
Gnatus  ut  accepto  veneretur  carmine  Divos, 
Omentum  in  flamma  pingue  liquefiEiciens.    CatuU,  LXXXIX.  2. 


Hor.  Carm.  I.  il.  22. 


Id,  xxxviii.  1. 


'*  Ukpfftti  ydp  dtbv  vofilKovirt  tlvat  icvp. 

*•  Tayoi  UtpfftoVf 

BaffiXciC)  paffiXiu^  i^iroxoi  ^eyaXov 
Yovvrai,  ffrpoTific  iroXX^c  if^opot, 
ToKodafiavrkg  r*  rjd*  tirirojSarai, 
^oPtpoi  ukv  idiiv,  dfivol  ok  fidxfiv 
^vxfjc  evrX^/iovi  dd^y, 
Qdique  pharetratis  vicinia  Persidisurget> 


Q  Q 


Herod,  III.  16. 


JEiehylPert.U2, 
Virg.  Gearg,  IV.  290. 
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the  Anti*Taurus  and  Niphates  in  Asia  Minor,  which,  as  soon 
as  it  entered  Media,  was  called  Caspitis  Mens,  from  the  tribe 
Caspii,  who  dwelled  upon  it.  It  skirts  the  Soathem  shores 
of  tne  Caspian  Sea,  where  it  is  now  known  as  the  Ms.  of 
ElburZy  ana  separated  the  provinces  of  Hyrcania  and  P^rthia, 
between  which  it  was  called  Labuta ;  it  then  trends  fiurther 
Eastward  under  the  name  of  PanxMtmisns,  and  finally  joins 
the  Himalek  Ms.,  or  great  range  of  India:  the  Macedonians, 
out  of  compliment  to  Alexander,  are  said  to  have  given  the 
Paropamisus  the  name  of  Caucasus,  which  it  still  maintains  in 
that  of  Hindoo  Coosh  or  Indian  Caucasus.  The  Southern 
range  of  mountains  is  a  continuation  of  M^.  Zagros,  which 
formed  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Assyria;  upon  its  entrance 
into  Persia  it  was  called  rarachoathras,  now  the  Ms.  of 
Louristan.  It  passes  to  the  S.  E.  through  the  provinces  of 
Persis  and  Carmania,  till  it  joins  Becius  M.,  now  known  as 
the  Wushutee  and  Sarawanee  Ms.,  which  separated  Gedrosia 
from  Drangiana.  The  range  of  mountains,  which  connects  the 
two  preceding,  runs  parallel  with  the  R.  Indus,  and  on  its 
Western  side ;  it  was  called  in  its  Northern  part  Panieti  M«., 
and  in  the  Southern,  Arabiti  M^.,  from  two  powerfnl  tribes 
who  dwelled  at  the  foot  of  it :  the  whole  range  is  now  named 
Brahooicky  and  terminates  in  Eiros  M.  C.  Monze,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean* 

4,  Though  many  parts  of  Persia  are  exceedingly  fertile,  it 
is  in  general  a  desert  and  arid  country ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
great  rivers,  but  has  only  a  few  of  any  consequence  which 
really  belong  to  it.  The  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  as  well  as  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  the  West  of  Persia,  are  sometimes, 
though  improperly,  reckoned  to  it ;  they  have  been  already 
described.  In  the  North  Eastern  part  of  the  coimtry  are  two 
rivere,  which,  properly  speaking,  belong  to  Scythia  or  Tartary; 
these  are  the  laxartes  iSihony  and  Oxus  Jihon  or  Amoo.  The 
laxartes  rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Paropamisus,  called  Come- 
dorum  M^.  Beloo  Taa,  from  a  tribe  who  dwelled  at  its  foot; 
it  runs  with  a  North  Western  course  of  1,000  miles  into  the 
Aral  Sea,  then  only  known  as  The  Marshes  (Paludes.)  It 
was  called  Silis  by  the  Scythians;  but  tlie  Macedonians 
named  it  Tanais  out  of  complmient  to  Alexander,  a  confrision, 
which  was  farther  increased  by  some  of  the  ancients  asserting 
that  it  ran  into  the  Caspian  Sea^^  The  Oxus  rises  in  the 
same  range  of  hills,  and  runs  also  with  a  North  Western 
course  of  1,300  miles  into  the  Aral  Sea,  whence,  according  to 
some,  it  flowed  into  the  Caspian ;  this  opinion  is  said  to  be 


*3  Strab.  XI.  p.  610. 
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confirmed  by  the  existence  of  its  old  bed,  although  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  ancients,  who  knew  so  little  about  the 
Aral  Sea,  have  confused  it  with  the  Caspian  in  the  accounts 
which  they  received  from  the  Scythians  concerning  them.  The 
Oxus  is  an  extremely  broad  and  rapid  river,  carrying  down 
much  soil  with  it^  and  its  waters  were  reckoned  by  tne  ancients 
very  unwholesome  to  drink :  it  was  so  deep  that  it  could  be 
nowhere  forded,  but  was  very  much  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  Indian  goods  to  the  Western  parts  of  the  country,  whence 
they  were  despatched  to  Europe.  To  the  S.  of  these  two 
rivers,  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Persia,  is  the  Etymandrus  fl. 
or  River  of  Aria,  which  still  preserves  its  name  in  that  of 
Heermund;  it  rises  in  M*.  Paropamisus,  and  flows  with  a  South 
Western  course  of  700  miles  into  Aria  Palus  L.  of  Zarrah. 
The  Mardus,  or  Amardus  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  in 
Media,  and  is  now  called  KizU  Ozen,  or  Sufeed ;  it  rises  in 
a  part  of  Mt.  Zagros,  and  after  a  course  of  350  miles,  enters 
the  Caspian  Sea  close  to  Reshd.  Near  it  rises  also  the  Mossbus 
Kerahy  a  river  of  about  the  same  length,  which  runs  South- 
ward tlirough  Susiana  into  the  Tigris. 

5.  PsBsis.  Persepohs,  or  Persaepolis",  the  metropolis  of 
the  whole  Persian  Empire,  stood  in  tne  centre  of  the  province 
of  Persis,  and  is  saidf  to  have  been  built  at  first  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes ;  it  contained  a  splendid  palace, 
surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  with  gates  of  brass,  which  was 
burnt  to  the  groimd  by  Alexander,  after  his  conauest  of  Darius, 
when  he  allowed  the  whole  city  to  be  pillaged  by  his  soldiery. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  provoked  to  do  this  by  the  sight  of 
about  eight  hundred  Greeks,  whom  the  Persians  had  shame- 
fidly  mutilated,  but  others  say  that  he  set  the  palace  on  fire 
at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtezans,  after  he  had 
passed  the  day  in  riotous  revelry".  Its  ruins  are  now  called 
Istdkhar  and  Kinara,  and  are  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  two  little  rivers  Araxes  Bend  Emir,  and  Medus  Abkuren, 
which^  after  they  have  united,  flow  into  the  L.  of  Bdktegaun. 
To  the  S.  of  Persepolis  was  the  district  of  Coele  Persis,  in 
which  stood  Pasargada^  Deh  Minaur,  the  ancient  capital  of 

"  Strab.  XV.  p.  727-728.— Plin.  VI.  26.  The  other  authors  write  it  Persepolis. 
"  Quint  Curt.  V.  7.— Arrian.  III.  66.— Plutarch,  in  Alexand.— Diodor.  Sic. 
XVIL  70.— Strab.  XV.  p.  730. 

The  princes  applaud  with  a  furicus  joy ; 
And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy  ^ 
Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  iired  another  Troy. 

Dryden,  Alex.  Fea$t,  119. 
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Persia ;  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Cyras,  because  near  it 

he  conquered  Astyages  the  Mede ;  and  here  he  chose  to  be 

buried.     The  kings  of  Persia  were  afterwards  crowned  here 

in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  as  part  of  the  ceremony  put  on 

the  regalia  which  had  been  worn  oy  Cyras.    The  Pasargadae 

were  reckoned  the  most  illustrious  among  the  Persians,  as  the 

Acheemenidee,  from  whom  Cyras  was  descended,  were  a  branch 

of  them.    The  city  was  situated  on  the  Cores  or  Cyrus  fl. 

Preskiafy  whence  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  derived  his  name^*: 

this  river  rises  near  Corra,  now  ShiraZy  the  capital  of  the 

modern  province  of  FarSy  but  is  lost  in  the  sands  a  few  miles 

below  Pasargadae. 

6.  GaboB  Derabgherdt  another  royal  residence  of  the  Persians,  was  to  the  Basin 
ward  of  Pasargads^  on  the  borders  of  Garmania :  some  distance  to  the  Sonthwaid 
of  it  was  Portospana,  now  probably  Xar,  the  capital  of  the  modern  district  Xoruf  on. 
Below  this,  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  stood  Ila  OiUa^  and  near  it  lay  the 
islands  Cataia,  or  Aphrodisias,  Kemiy  sacred  to  Venus  and  Mercury,  and  Sagdhma 
Bmheab :  higher  up  on  the  coast  were  Gogana  Congoan,  and  MesambriaCherM>- 
nesus,  now  forming  the  important  harbour  of  Butheer,  A  little  farther  Northward 
was  Taoce,  giving  name  to  the  district  Taocene,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
Gee,  where  the  kings  of  Persia  had  a  favourite  paUice :  opposite  to  it,  m  the  gol^ 
lay  the-islands  Sophtha  Karak,  and  Tabiana  Korgo,  The  R.  Arosis,  or  Groatea, 
Endian^  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Persia  and  Susiana,  was  the  largest 
river  in  the  province,  but  still  very  ununportant ;  it  rises  near  Persepolis,  and  rana 
through  the  district  Mardyene.  Tlie  Mesabatae  were  cantoned  in  the  Northern  part 
of  the  province,  near  the  towns  Axima  Yezdikhauttf  Arbua  Aberhouh^  and  "Bibse 
Beder  -,  it  was  at  this  last  that  the  Syrian  khig  Antiochus  the  Fourth,  or  Epiphanea 
as  he  was  also  called,  is  stated  to  have  died  in  a  miserable  manner,  after  marching 
his  army  into  Elymais,  with  the  design  of  plundering  the  temple  of  DUina.  Above 
these,  on  the  confines  of  Media,  was  the  district  Parsetacene,  so  called  from  the 
ParaetacfB,  who  dwelled  there ;  in  their  territory  vras  Laodicea,  built  by  Antiochns. 

7.  Susiana  touched  to  the  E.  on  Persis,  to  the  N.  on 

Media,   and  to  the  W.  on  Assyria  and  Babylonia:   it  was 

bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of  Parachoathras^onthe 

W.  by  the  R.  Tigris,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf.     It 

contained  30,900  square  miles,  and  is  now  called  Khuzistan. 

8.  Susiana  is  frequently  included  in  the  limits  of  Persis  by  the  ancient  authors* 
who  reckoned  the  Inliabitants  of  the  two  provinces  to  be  descended  from  the  same 
stock :  others,  however,  affirm  that  the  people  of  Susiana  spoke  the  Syrian  tongue. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Land  of  Gush  ^7,  mentioned  by  Moses  as 
adjacent  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  a  name  which  it  derived  from  Gush,  the  son  of 
Ham,  and  shared  in  common  with  tlie  whole  of  Arabia.  It  is  also  conjectured  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Land  of  Nod  ",  whither  Gain  went  after  the  murder  of  Abe^ ;  the 
word  Nod  being  rendered  by  some  interpreters  as  an  appellative  denoting  tLfuj^twe. 
or  one  tJiat  it  banuhedy  and  not  as  the  proper  name  of  a  country.  The  situation  of 


*•  *E(rri  Sk  Kai  "K-vpog  jrorafibQ,  Sid  t^c  colXijc  Kttkovfikvfig  UtofflBog  pkntv 
mpi  Uavapyddac,  o^  fitripaXe  rb  hvofia  b  fiaffiXfvt,  iyri  AypaSdrov 
fiiTOVofiatr^iic  K^pog,  Strab.  XY.  p.  720. 

*7  Gen.  ii.  13.  It  is  rendered  Ethiopia  in  our  translation.  See  also  p.  571, 
sect.  3,  tupra, 

"  Gen.  Sv.  16, 17. 
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tlie  city  of  Bnoch  '",  built  by  Cain  and  called  after  his  son^  has  been  thought  by 
some  learned  men  to  be  denoted  by  Annchtha,  which  Ptolemy  places  a  ibw  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  in  Susiana.  Susiana  is  also  sometimes  called  Cis^ 
sia  1',  which  is  merely  anotlier  alteration  of  Gush,  although  in  mythology  it  was 
said  to  be  derived  from  Cissia,  or  Aurora,  the  mother  of  Mcmnon :  the  name  of 
Cissia  was  afterwards  more  immediately  confined  to  the  district  round  Susa,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  The  Cossaei,  who  dwelled  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Assyria,  and  probably  extended  into  the  latter  province,  were  a  hardy  and  brave 
race  of  men.  It  was  from  their  country,  which  in  the  book  of  Kings  is  called 
Cnthah  ^,  that  Shfdmaneser  sent  a  colony  to  Samaria  to  replace  the  ten  tribes, 
whom  he  had  carried  away  captive ;  and  though  these  colonists  assumed  the  name 
of  Samaritans,  they  nevertheless  kept  their  original  name  of  Cutheans.  Susiaha 
was  likewise  included  in  Elam,  and  hence  the  prophet  Daniel  describes  the  city 
of  Shushan  as  situated  in  this  province  '' :  the  name  of  Elam  was  preserved  in 
that  of  the  Elymiei,  who  are  placed  by  the  profane  authors  in  the  Southern  part  of 
Susiana.  The  Uxil  hihabited  the  Eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  commanded 
tlie  passes  leading  from  their  country  over  Cambalidus  Mons  into  Persis,  which 
were  called  the  Persicse,^  or  SusianiB  Pylos ;  they  were  an  insolent  set  of  robbers, 
compelling-all  who  passed  through  thehr  territory  to  pay  them  tribute,  until  they 
were  reduced  to  obedience  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

9.  The  principal  city  of  Susiaiia  was  Susa**,  or  Shushan, 
which  is  stated  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been 
founded  by  Tithonus,  brother  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  but 
afterwards  to  have  been  completed  by  his  son  Memnon,  for 
which  reason  the  citadel  is  sometimes  called  Memnonium^and 
the  city  itself  Memnonia.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  number  of  lilies,  which  grew  in  its  neighbourhood, 
Shushan  signifying  in  the  Persian  language,  a  lily.  It  was 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  became  the 
winter,  as  Ecbatana  was  the  summer,  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings;  it  was  such  an  exceedingly  wealthy  citv, that  Alexander 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  found  m  it  60,000  talents  of  uncoined 
gold,  besides  wedges  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  an  inestimable 
value.  Its  ruins  are  now  called  ShusteTy  and  are  situated  on 
tlie  left  bank  of  the  R.  Eulaeus,  or  Choaspes.  This  river  rises 
on  the  borders  of  Media,  Persis,  and  Susiana,  and  flows  with 
a  Westerly,  and  then  Southerly  course  into  the  Pasitigris ;  its 
water  was  so  remarkably  pure,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  drank 
no  other,  forbidding  it  on  pain  of  death  to  be  used  by  any 
subject,  and  carrying  it  with  them  in  silver  vessels  in  all  their 


'•  Otre  rh  Sov^wv,  ij^  'AypardviaVf 
Kai  t6  traXaibv  Kifffftvov  tpKo^ 
UpoXiirdvTtc  ipav, JBtckyl.  Peri,  17. 

Id.  r.  125.— Herod.  III.  01 ;  V.  49;  VI.  119.— Strab.  XV.  p.  728. 

»  2  KhigB,  xvii.  24.  •»  Daniel,  viii.  2. 

*^  Non  tot  Achicmeniis  armantur  SuBa  sagittis, 

Spicula  quot  nostro  pectore  flxit  Amor.  Propert,  II.  x.  1. 

Achosmeniis  decurrant  Medica  Susis 

Agmina :—  Imkm,  II.  49< 
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journeys  to  the  most  distant  countries*^:  from  its  name  Eulaeus 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  the  Ulai  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  on  the  banks  of  which  that  prophet  saw  his 
remarkable  vision  *^    The  Pasitigris  Jerake  rises  in  the  Eastern 

f)art  of  Susiana,  and  flows  Westward  into  the  Tigris,  to  the 
ower  part  of  which  it  communicated  its  name ;  it  also  finds 
its  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf  by  several  mouths. 

10.  The  EolflBiu  is  joined  on  its  right  bank  by  the  Hedypiras,  or  HedyphoOy 
Detful  R.,  which  rises  in  the  Southern  part  of  Media ;  near  their  jvnctiaD  stood 
the  important  city  Selenda;  below  which,  <m  the  latter  riTer,  were  Aginis 
Ahwaz,  and  Urzan,  remarkable  for  a  wealthy  temple  of  Yeniu  and  Diana.  Near 
the  junction  of  the  Pasitigris  and  Baleens  was  Alexandria  Sabla,  which  was 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Gieaty  but  afterwards  fortified  by  Antioehus  ;  it  feU 
at  last  into  the  hands  of  a  native  prince,  called  Bpasinea,  from  whom  it  reodred 
the  name  gpasinu  Charax.  The  town  of  Aracca,  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  tlie 
Tigris,  not  fiu-  from  its  mouth,  is  conjectured  to  be  the  same  with  Bredi,  one  of 
the  cities  built  by  I<fimrod  in  the  land  of  Shinar**. 

11.  Media  touched  to  the  S.  upon  Susiana  and  Penisi  to 

the  W.  upon  Assyria^  to  the  N.  upon  Armenia  and  the  Caspian 

Sea,  and  to  the  E.  upon  Hyrcama  and  Parthia :  it  contamed 

1 17,900  square  miles,  and  corresponded  nearly  with  the  modem 

province  of  Irah^  or  as  it  is  sometimess  called  Irak  Ajemiy  in 

contradistinction  to  Irak  Arabi.     It  was  the  most  important 

province  of  the  Persian  Empire,  not  only  from  its  size  and  the 

number  of  its  inhabitants,  out  also  from  its  natural  strength, 

and  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  greater  part  of  its  soil**. 

12.  Media  la  thought  to  hare  derived  its  name  from  Madai,  a  descendant  of 
Shem,  though  the  Greeks  asserted  that  it  was  called  Aria,  till  Medus,  the  son 
of  the  enchantress  Medea,  gave  it  the  name  of  Media.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest 
kingdoms  in  the  world,  and  was  conquered  by  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  who  made  it  a  prorince  of  his  empire.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
the  Medes  found  means  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  succeeded  in  again  establishinig 
a  dynasty  of  their  own,  subsequent  to  which  they  reduced  the  whole  of  Asiay  as  &r 
westward  as  the  R.  Halys,  under  their  power.  They  afterwards,  in  coiyunction  with 
the  Babylonians,  put  an  end  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  divided  its  territories 
between  them :  but  they  were  at  last  checked  in  their  ambitious  career  by  CyTDs, 
who  defeated  the  Medes  near  the  Persian  metropolis,  and  soon  afterwards  seized 
upon  their  country  itself,  as  well  as  the  provinces  which  were  under  its  dominion. 

»  Herod.  1. 188. 

Nee  qua  vel  Nilns,  vel  regia  lympha  Choaspes 

Profiuit, TiJtmlU  IV*  i.  140. 

There  Susa  by  Choaspes,  amber  streami 
The  drink  of  none  but  kings.  MUttrnp  Par.  Reg,  III.  288. 

«  Gen.  X.  10. 

*  Media  fert  tristea  snccos  taxdumque  saporem 
Felicis  mall :  quo  non  prffisentius  uUum 
(Pocula  si  quando  ssevie  mfecere  noverccc, 
Miscueruntque  herbflus,  et  non  innoxia  verlia) 
Auxilium  vcnit,  ae  membris  agit  atra  venena. 

•  *  *  *  * 

Bed  neque  Medonim  sylvGB;  dltissima  terra,  &c. 

Virg.  Georg.  11. 120. 
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But  tbe  conquered  people  avenged  themseWes  amply  on  their  conquerors,  jnannuch 
as  instead  of  their  becoming  Persians,  the  latter  were  changed  to  Medes,  leaTlng 
tlieir  own  country  to  come  and  settie  in  Uie  new  province,  and  quitting  tlieir  rade 
manners  and  dress  for  the  high  civilization  and  elegant  costume  of  their  new  sub- 
jects. When  Alexander  the  Great  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  Empire,  he  appointed 
(as  he  did  over  each  of  the  other  provinces)  a  governor  of  Media,  named  Atropates ; 
but  feeling  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  he  derived  him  of  his  office.  Atropates, 
however,  would  not  resign  his  daims  to  government;  he  withdrew  into  the  Northern 
and  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  where  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  against 
the  attacks  of  all  fordgn  troops ;  and  at  last,  in  the  division  of  the  provinces,  con- 
sequent upou  Alexander's  death,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  district 
he  had  seized  upon,  which  was  thenceforward  called  Atropatene,  after  him.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  regulariy  succeeded  by  his  children,  %ho  main- 
tained thdr  independence  for  a  long  period  of  time,  both  against  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  until  they  were  finally  reduced  by  the  latter.  The  Medes  were  a 
bold  and  warlike  people  ^  in  the  early  period  of  their  power,  and  had  arrived  at 
a  great  pitch  of  cultivatkm  and  luxury  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Persians : 
they  were  remaricable  for  the  homage  which  they  paid  to  their  sovereign,  whom 
they  pompously  addressed  as  the  King  of  kings,  a  title  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Peniaas,  and  was  still  used  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

13.  The  chief  city  of  Atropatene,  or  the  Northern  part  of 
Media,  was  Gaza,  or  Gazaca,  now  known  as  Tahrizy  the 
capital  of  the  modem  province  Azerhijan,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  was 
situated  on  a  little  river  running  into  Spauta  Lacus,  now  called 
Shaheey  or  Ouroomiay  the  waters  of  which  were  so  salt  as  to 
destroy  all  the  fish  that  came  into  it  from  the  neighbouring 
rivers ;  the  lake  was  also  named  Martianes,  after  the  Martiani, 
or  Matiani,  who  inhabited  the  Western  part  of  the  province, 
from  the  borders  of  Armenia  to  Susiana.  Gaza  was  the  sum- 
mer-residence of  the  kings  of  Atropatene,  but  they  resided 
during  the  winter  at  Phraata,  or  Vera,  Singavek,  not  fer  from 
the  banks  of  the  R.  Amardus. 

14.  T6  the  Northward  of  Gaza  was  Monmda,  the  chief  town  of  the  Morunds, 
which  has  left  its  name  inMarand,  and  nearer  the  Oupian  stood  Tigrana  Ard^il: 
below  Phraata,  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Amardus,  were  Sincar  Zw^n,  Batina 
Sultanieh,  and  Vesaspe  Ceubtny  which  were  the  last  cities  of  Atropatene  in  this 
direction.  'Hie  shores  of  Media  on  the  Caspian  Sea  were  inhabited  by  a  hardy  and 
savage  race  of  mountaineers,  who  had  left  their  original  possessions  in  Scythia,  and 
quitting  thehr  Nomadic  habits,  had  fought  their  way  Southward  into  a  more  fruilr 
ful  country  and  a  more  genial  climate ;  some  of  them  remained  here,  but  others 
settled  faither  Southward  in  the  mountidns  of  Media,  or  passed  Northward  into  tlie 

*  Thehr  name  is  frequently  used  instead  of  that  of  the  Persians;  or  Parthians, 
to  whom  they  were  latterly  subject : 

hie  magnos  potlhs  trtnmphos; 
Hie  ames  dici  pater,  atque  piinceps : 
Neu  sinas  Medos  equltare  inultos, 

Te  dnee,  Csssar.  Hor,  Cam,  I.  ii.  51. 

triumphatisquc  posait 

Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Media.  Id.  III.  iii.  44. 

Otlum  Medi  pharetrA.  decori,—  Id,  II.  xvi.  0. 

— —  horribilique  Medo 
Nectls  catenas.  Id.  I.  xxix.  4. 
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countries  adjacent  to  the  Caucasus ;  they  appear  never  to  have  been  reduced  to 
submission  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  have  kept  themselves  separate  from  the  rest 
of  Media  to  our  own  day,  as  they  form  the  distinct  provinces  of  Ghiian  and  Mazan- 
deran.  The  most  Northern  of  these  were  the  Caspii,  extending  a  considerable  way 
into  the  interior  of  tlie  country,  and  even  into  a  part  of  Armenia,  who  wei«  of  such 
consequence^,  that  from  them  the  Hyrcanum  Mare  derived  its  general  name  of 
Caspium**,  which  was  afterwards  particularly  applied  to  the  Sontii  Western  por- 
tion of  it ;  they  arc  said  to  have  starved  to  death  such  of  their  nation  as  had  attained 
70  years  of  age.  Their  dogs  were  remarkable  for  their  fierceness.  The  Oels  were 
called  Cadusii  by  the  Greeks,  and  have  left  their  name  in  the  modem  province  of 
OltiUmf  which  was  principally  inhabited  by  them;  their  chief  town  was  Zahtfe 
JReshd,  now  a  place  of  very  great  trade.  Farther  Eastward  were  the  Dribyees, 
Vitii,  and  Amarlacse,  who  were  all  subdivisions  of  the  great  tribe  Mardi,  or  Anardi 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  and  who  have  probably  given  name  to  the  modem 
province  of  Maxanderan,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  them.  They  were  a  bend 
of  daring  robbers,  who  set  the  Persian  monarchs  at  defiance,  and  were  only  reduced 
to  subjection  for  a  short  time  by  Alexander  the  Great :  another  detachment  of  them 
had  settled  on  the  W.  confines  of  Bactrhum,  and  though  very  distinct  tribes,  they 
are  not  unfrequently  confounded  together.  Amongst  the  chief  towns  of  the  Mardi 
were  Galla  Atnol,  Oracana  Bayrooth,  and  Phanaca  Sareey  yrhidk  still  maintain 
their  consequence  as  important  places  in  Mazanderan, 

15.  In  the  North  Eastern  comer  of  Media,  close  upon  the 
borders  of  Parthia,  lay  the  district  Rhagiana,  so  called  from 
its  capital  Rhagae,  which  the  ancients  reckoned  the  largest 
city  in  the  whole  province ;  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Sefeucus  Nicanor,  ne  called  it  Europos,  after  the  city  in  his 
own  country.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  with  the  Parthians, 
and  being  rebuilt  by  the  Arsacidae,  it  took  the  name  of  Arsacia, 
but  appears  to  have  preserved  it  only  for  a  short  time,  as  its 
ruins,  which  are  now  called  Rha,  betray  evident  traces  of  its 
original  appellation :  they  are  only  a  mile  or  two  to  the  S.  of 
Teheran,  the  modem  capital  of  Irak,  which,  owing  to  the 
decline  of  Ispahan,  has  for  some  time  been  the  metropolis  of 
the  whole  Persian  Empire.  A  little  to  the  Eastward  of  Khagae 
was  a  celebrated  defile  leading  from  Media  into  Parthia,  over 
a  spur  of  the  Caspius  Mons,  and  hence  called  Caspiae  Pylae 
Gurdunee  Sirdara ;  it  was  near  this  pass  that  Darius  was 
basely  murdered  by  Bessus,  when  flying  towards  Bactriana 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Arbela*®.  Not  far  from  this  pass  and 
the  city  RhagaB  was  Nisasus  Campus,  so  famed  for  its  breed 
of  beautiful  horses,  to  which  use  alone  it  was  devoted  by  the 
Persian  monarchs.  The  central  part  of  Media,  between  Parthia 

^  Virgil  uses  **  Caspia  regna"  instead  of  "  Asia :" 

Hiyns  in  adventn  jam  nunc  et  Caspia  regna 

Eesponsis  horrent  Div(bn;  et  MsBotlca  tellus, 

Et  septemgemini  turhant  trepidi  ostia  Nili.  JSn,  VI.  798. 

^  Non  semper  imhres  nuhihus  hispidos 
Manant  in  agros ;  aut  Mare  Caspium 
Vexant  insequales  proceUsB 
Usque ; Hor.  Carm.  II.  ix.  it. 

»  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  III.— Stiah.  XL  p.  361 ;  XVI.  p.  613.— Pl|n.VI.  13, 14, 16. 
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and  the  country  of  the  Matiani,  was  called  Choromithrene. 
In  it,  not  far  from  the  confines  of  the  latter  people,  was  the 
famous  city  Ecbatana,  or  Agbatana^^,  Hamadan^  the  .metro- 
polis of  Media,  and  the  summer-residence  of  the  Persian  kings, 
who  came  hither  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  Susa ;  it  was 
built  by  Dejoces,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Media,  and  con- 
tained a  very  strong  citadel,  which  was  surrounded  with  seven 
walls  rising  one  above  another,  and  each  of  a  different  colour : 
the  outermost  of  these  walls  is  said  to  have  been  equal  in 
extent  to  the  whole  of  Athens.  The  Parthian  kings,  after 
their  conquest  of  Media,  also  made  it  their  residence  during 
the  heat  of  summer,  which  was  felt  very  severely  at  Ctesiphon. 
It  was  here  that  Parmenio  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  moment  of  that  monarch's  suspicious 
resentment;  here  too  HephsBStion,  another  of  his  favourites, 
is  said  to  have  died. 

16.  To  theW.  of  Ecbatana  wa«  Concobar  Kungawur,  and  nearer  Assyria  stood 
ChAonKermanshah ;  the  latter  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Bagistanus  Mons  now 
called  Beesitoon,  upon  which  Semiramis  had  her  figure  cut,  surrounded  by  a  hun- 
dred of  her  guards :  near  it  too  she  laid  out  a  beautiful  park,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  denoted,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  by  the  name  Bagistana.  To 
the  N.  of  Ecbatana  was  the  district  Elymais,  preserving  erident  traces  of  the  name 
of  Elam,  by  which  Persia  was  once  known.  Near  it  was  a  range  of  mountains,  called 
Orontes  Eltcend,  which  joins  Jasonius  Mons,  and  passes  on  into  Persis  :  it  was 
from  the  name  of  the  latter  mountain  that  the  Greeks,  who  omitted  no  opportu- 
nity of  drawing  etymologies  from  ttie  language  and  history  of  their  own  country, 
affirmed  that  Jason  and  Medea  had  fled  hither,  and  that  tlie  province  itself  derived 
its  name  from  a  son  of  the  beautiful  enchantress.  Choana,  to  the  Eastward  of  Ec- 
batana, is  now  repkiccd  hy  Koom ;  and  Aradrispe  in  the  South  Eastern  comer  of  the 
province,  is  coi^jectured  with  every  probability  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem  Ispftr- 
hofiy  the  capital  of  Persia :  the  latter  city  was  situated  on  the  little  river  G>'ndes 
Zyntler,  which  mns  but  a  few  miles  before  it  becomes  lost  in  the  sand.  Tlie  whole 
Southern  part  of  Media,  touching  upon  Persis  and  Susiana,  was  termed  Syro-Media. 

17.  Hyrcania,  the  smallest  amongst  all  the  provinces  of 
Persia,  touched  to  the  N.  upon  Scythia,  to  the  E.  upon  Mar- 
giana,  to  the  S.  upon  Parthia,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Media  and 
the  Caspian  Sea :  it  contained  24,200  square  miles,  and  cor- 
responded with  the  modem  province  of  Astrabad  and  the 
North  Western  portion  of  Khorasan.  It  was  very  femous 
amongst  the  ancients  for  its  tigers  ^^  and  serpents,  as  well  as  for 

~  It  is  called  Ecbatana  by  Herodotus,  III.  64 ;  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  II.  13 ;  by 
Polybius,  X.  24 ;  by  Demosthenes, PAt/i;j!p.  IV.  p.  100;  by  Plutarch,  inAlexand. ; 
by  Aristophanes,  Acham,  64.  612;  by  Cicero,  pro  leg.  Manil.  c.  4. ;  by  Tkcitus, 
AnnaL  XV.  31 ;  by  Pliny,  VI.  4.  and  by  many  other  authors,  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  more  recent  orthography,  though  Agbatana  is  presumed  to  have  been 
more  correct    The  latter  form  is  likewise  found  in  Herodotus  I.  98 ;  III.  92 ;  in 
i&chylus,  Per$.  17 ;  in  Ctesias,  as  quoted  by  Stephanua ;  in  Isidoms  Characenus ; 
and  a  few  others.    Ecbatana  is  called  Achmetha  in  the  book  of  Esther,  vi,  2. 
See  also  Note  19,  nqtra. 
•*  — — ^—  duris  genuit  te  caatibns  horrens 
Caucasus :  Hyrcan»qiie  admdnmt  nbera  tigres. 

Virg.jEn.iy.  ^7. 
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its  vines,  figs,  olives,  and  honey ;  from  it  the  Caspian  Sea  was 
called  Hyrcanum^,  a  name  which  was  always  more  especially 
applied  to  the  part  of  it  washing  the  shores  of  the  province. 

18.  Parthyene  and  Margiana  formerly  eonstitated  parts  of  Hyrcania,  Imt  tbe 
latter  was  erected  into  a  separate  province  by  Alexander's  suocesBore ;  and  whea 
under  the  weak  government  of  the  Syrian  kings  the  Parthlans  broke  in  fiom  the 
North,  they  seized  npon  Parthyene  and  rendered  even  Hyrcania  itself  tribatary 
to  them.  The  Hyrcanians  endeavoored  in  vain  to  replace  their  own  kings  upon 
the  throne ;  the  Parthians  kept  them  in  subjectk>n,  and  easily  ccm^tuted  Hyr- 
cania a  province  of  their  monarchy,  confining  it  within  the  boundaries  assigned  to 
it  above.  It  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  particularly  towards 
the  8.  where  the  great  range  of  Coronus  JSWurz  separated  it  from  Parthia;  some 
of  these  ridges  entered  the  province  itself,  and  rendered  the  ground  so  nneTesa  as 
to  be  completely  unfit  for  drawing  up  a  body  of  cavalry.  It  was  in  Hyrcania 
alone  that  Alexander  ever  saw  the  Caspian  Sea. 

19.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  province  was  Socanda,  or  Samios,  fl.  sb  incon- 
siderable river,  now  called  AttrtLckj  which  empties  itself  into  the  Hyrcamaa  Sea. 
Below  it  was  another  river  still  smaller,  called  Maxeras  Goorgataiy  which  like- 
wise  runs  into  the  same  sea :  near  its  source  was  Zadracarta,  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  province,  sometimes  called  Hyrcania,  a  name  which  has  been  eorrapted  into 
the  modem  Chorgcam,  To  the  Southward  of  this  lay  Syrinx  Jah  Jtrrn^  said  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  to  the 
Westward  of  the  latter  was  Tagee,  or  Tape,  Bottamy  a  city  of  considcnrable  eonse- 
quence,  upon  the  borderk  of  Parthia.  The  town  Abarbina,  at  the  South  Baatem 
comer  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  now  Aitrdbad,  and  near  it  stood  Saramanne  AsMhnff, 

20.  Parthia  was  bounded  on  the  N:  by  Hyrcania,  on  the 

E.  by  Ariana,  on  the  S.  by  Carmania  and  IPersis,  and  on  the 

W.  by  Media :  it  contained  about  86,400  square  miles,  and 

corresponded  with  the  Western  half  of  the  modem  province  of 

KJiorasan.    It  was  in  general  an  exceedingly  desert  and  arid 

country,  being  considered,  as  a  whole,  by  tar  the  most  barren 

of  all  liie  Persian  provinces :  indeed  the  greater  part  of  it  is 

nothing  but  an  immense  desert,  containing  hardly  any  traces 

of  vegetation,  but  consisting  of  a  crackling  crust  of  dry  earth, 

covered  with  saline  efflorescence  glistening  and  baking  in  the 

rays  of  a  fierce  sun,  and  betraying  to  the  traveller's  eye  one 

wide  scene  of  silent  desolation.      The  Parthians  were  an 

athletic,  and  a  warlike  people,  and  were  reckoned  the  most 

expert  horsemen  and  archers  in  the  world  ^^;  they  derived 

great  celebrity  from  their  peculiar  custom  of  discharging  their 

arrows  whilst  retreating  at  full  speed,  which  is  said  to  have 

rendered  their  flight  more  formidable  than  their  attack^.  They 

^  Num  jam,  dura,  paras  Phrygias  nunc  ire  per  ondas, 

Bt  petere  Hyrcani  litora  nota  maris  ?        Propert,  II.  zxiii.  66. 

^  Non  secos  ac  nervo  per  nubem  impnlss  sagitta, 
Armatam  ssevi  Parthus  quam  feUe  veneni, 
Parthns,  sive  Cydon,  telum  immedicabile,  torsit;--»— 

Virg,  jBiu  XII.  856. 

aut  ut,  nervo  pulsante  saglttee, 

Prima  Icves  ineont  si  qnando  prsBlia  Parthi.       Id,  Owrg.  IV.  313. 

^ it  torto  Balearis  vcrbere  fundffi 

Ocior,  et  missa  Parthi  post  terga  sagitta ; Lucan,  I.  230. 

Tergaque 
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were  much  addicted  to  intoxication  and  other  gross  vices,  some 
of  which  were  even  sanctioned  by  their  laws.  Their  chief  city 
was  situated  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  counti^,  and  was 
called  Hecatompylon  from  the  number  of  gates**  opening  to 
the  roads,  which  led  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Persia :  it  was  the 
seat  of  their  government,  and  the  original  residence  of  their 
kings,  and  is  now  called  Damghan* 

21.  Parthia,  called  Partbyfea  and  Parthyene  by  the  Greeks,  was  at  first  so  incon- 
siderable a  country  as  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  little  province  Hyrcania ;  the 
inhabitants  were  Scythians,  who  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  a  word 
signifying  in  the  language  of  the  country  an  exile.  They  were  successively  tributary 
to  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians,  and  having  submitted,  like  the  other 
provinces  of  Persia,  to  Alexander  the  Great,  were  for  some  time  under  the  power  of 
his  successors,  till  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  roused  them  to  rebellion.  Arsaces, 
a  man  of  obscure  origin,  seized  the  opportunity  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  having  placed  himself  at  their  head,  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
independence  about  250  years  B.  c.  He  soon  increased  hb  little  territoiy  by  seizing 
on  parts  of  all  the  surrounding  provinces,  and  Parthia  began  now  for  the  first  time  to 
be  considered  as  a  separate  state.  The  Macedonians  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
possessions  which  they  had  lost,  but  they  were  constantly  foiled  by  a  race  of  brave 
and  vigilant  princes,  who  from  the  founder  of  their  kingdom  assumed  the  name  of 
Anacidte  ;  the  power  of  these  chiefs  became  at  last  so  formidable  that  they  con- 
quered eighteen  kingdoms,  and  their  dominion  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Ganges,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  Their  conquests 
at  IfiAt  roused  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  who  attacked  them  under 
Crassus,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  a  furious  war  which  raged  for  many  years  between  the 
two  countries,  generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans  ^.  Phraates  the  Fourth, 
king  of  Parthia,  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  M.  Antony,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  after  he  had  been  severely  defeated  *.  but  being  dethroned  some  time  afterwards 
by  the  Parthian  nobility,  and  the  usurper  of  bis  crown  having  claimed  the  protection 
of  Augustus,  Phraates  was  glad  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  &vour 
of  so  powerful  a  judge.  His  embassy  being  successful,  he  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance  with  the  great  emperor  of  the  West,  and  gave  up  tiie  captives,  ensigns, 
and  standards,  which  the  Parthians  had  taken  from  Crassns  and  Antony :  it  is 
to  this  circumstance,  which  was  conveniently  magnified  into  a  victory  over  the  Par- 
thians, that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  flattering  compliments  of  the  poets  have 

Tergaque  Parthorum,  Romanaque  peetoca  dicam ; 

TeUque,  ab  averse  quae  jacit  hoetis  cquo. 
Qui  fugis,  ut  vincas,  quid  victo,  Parthe,  relinques  ? 

Omd.  de  Ar.  Am,  I.  209. 
Fidentemque  fug&  Parthun^  verslsque  saglttis.  Virg.  Georg.  III.  31. 
■ '  ■     ■  Navita  Bosporum 
PoBnus  perhorrescit,  neque  ultrk 
Coeca  timet  aliunde  fjEita ; 
Miles  sagittas  etcelerem  fugam 
Parthi :—  Hor,  Carm.  II.  xiii.  17. 


•  nee  patitur  Scythas, 


Et  versis  animosum  equis 
Parthnm  dicere, Id.  I.  xix.  11. 

Tela  fugacis  equi,  et  braccati  milUis  ncm,  •— 

Propert,  III.  iii.  17. 
^  Ecbatana  her  stmetaie  vast  there  shows, 
And  Heestooqtylon  her  hundred  gates* 

MUtcn,  Par.  Beg.  III.  287. 
**  See  p.  545,  sect.  IS ;  p.  546.  sect*  90,  note  99;n^a. 
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reference''.  It  was  in  one  of  the  contests  between  the  Parthians  and  Romans,  that 
Artabanns,  the  lastking  of  Parthia,  lost  his  life,  A.  d.  220,  upon  which  their  country 
became  a  proTince  of  the  newly  re-established  kingdom  of  Persia  nnder  Artaxerzes. 

22.  The  districtof  Parthyene,  the  cradle  of  the  Parthian  power,  was  in  the  North 
Eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  to  it  alone,  in  its  early  history,  the  appellatiaa 
Parthia  will  be  foand  to  apply.  In  it  were  the  towns  Mysui  and  Tastache,  which 
appear  to  have  left  their  names  in  those  of  Musftediukd  Turtheez:  here  too  was  the 
R.  Zioberis,  which  unites  itself  with  the  Rhidagus,  and  shortly  afterwards  loses 
itself  In  the  sand.  The  North  Western  part  of  Parthia  was  called  Comisene,  a 
name  which  it  has  preserved  to  the  present  day  in  that  of  Comit ;  in  it  was  Sanloe 
Parthaunlsa,  said  to  have  been  the  metropolis  of  the  province  and  the  bnrying-place 
of  the  Parthian  kings,  which  some  authors  have  considered  to  be  the  same  with 
Hocatompylon,  and  others  again  with  Nisiea  in  the  province  of  Margiana.  Bekiw 
this  was  the  district  Choarene,  with  the  town  Apamla,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  some  Greeks ;  and  farther  Eastward  lay  the  district  Tabiene,  the  name  of  which 
may  be  traced  in  that  of  the  modern  town  Tubbus.  Tlie  district  Arcticene,  with 
its  town  Apabarctice,  was  in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  province,  in  thene%fa- 
bourhood  of  Nehy  or  Nybunden. 

23.  Carmania"  touched  to  the  W.  upon  Peirsis,  to  the 
N.  upon  Parthia,  to  the  E,  upon  Aria  and  Gedrosia,  and  to 
the  S.  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Erythrasan  Sea :  it  con- 
tained 74^500  square  miles,  and  corresponded  in  a  general  way 
with  the  modem  province  of  Kermany  to  which  it  has  com- 
municated its  name.  The  Northern  part  of  the  province  was 
called  Carmania  Deserta,  now  the  JDesert  of  Kermany  and 
is  a  continuation  of  the  great  Parthian  Desert ;  it  contained 
no  cities,  hut  was  inhabited,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
by  a  number  of  Nomadic  tribes.  The  Southern  part  of  the 
province  was  remarkably  fertile,  producing  abundance  of  com, 
wine,  and  oil ;  there  was  also  plenty  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
in  its  hills.  The  name  of  Carmania  was  said  to  be  denved 
from  the  word  Carma,  signifying  in  the  language  of  the  country 
a  viney  for  which  plant  it  was  very  famous,  yielding  sometimes 
clusters  of  grapes  more  than  two  feet  long.  The  manners  and 
customs  oi  the  people  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Persians 
and  Medes.     Carmana,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  was 

^£t  signa  nostro  restitoit  Jovi, 
Direpta  Parthorum  superbis 
Postibus ;—  Uor,  Cartn,  IV.  xv.  6. 

lUe  seu  ParthoB  Latio  imminentes Id.  I.  xii.  53. 


-  Denique  ssvam 


M  ilitiam  puer,  et  Cantabrica  bella  tuUsti 

Sub  duce,  qui  templis  Parthorum  signa  reflxit ;  — 

Id.  EpUt.  I.  xviU.  66. 

Aororamque  sequi,  Parthosque  reposcere  signa. 

Fir^.iKn.  VII.  006. 
Jam  negat  Euphrates  equitem  post  terga  tueri 
Parthorum,  et  Crassos  se  tenuisse  dolet    Propert,  II.  viiL  17. 
^  Tunc  furor  extremoe  movit  Bomanus  Gretas, 
Carmanosque  duces,  quorum  devexus  in  Austrum 
^ther,  non  totam  mergi  tamen  aspicit  Arcton ; 
Lttcet  et  exlgua  vebx  ibi  nocte  Bootes.  Lucan.  III.  250. 
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a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  still 
preserves  it&  name  in  that  of  Kerman, 

24.  In  the  Southern  part  of  the  province  was  the  R.  Corias  DiVy  wMch  mns  past 
the  town  Thospis,  now  Velazgherd,  into  the  Persian  Qulf.  Lower  down,  towards 
the  confines  of  Gedrosia,  lay  the  district  Harmozia,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  when 
the  Moffuls  invaded  their  country  in  the  ISth.  century,  retreated  to  a  little  island 
in  the  gulf,  to  which  they  have  communicated  the  name  of  Ormuz,  Carpella  Pr. 
C  Bumbaraek,  is  the  South  Western  extremity  of  Persia,  and  forms  with  the 
opposite  Asabo  Pr.  in  Arabia,  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  not  far  from  the 
point  is  Semiramidis,  or  Strongyle  Mons,  now  Bumbaraek  Rock,  and  nearer  Gedro- 
sia stood  Badis  Jask  upon  the  shore  of  the  Erythrssan  Sea.  Part  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
between  Gannania  and  Arabia  was  named  Carmanlcus  Sinus,  and  is  now  called  tlie 
O.  of  Ormuz,  from  the  little  island  Ormu2^  already  alluded  to,  which  appears  to 
have  been  anciently  known  as  Tyrine  I.  Near  it  was  another  little  island  called 
Organa  Laraky  and  farther  up  the  gulf  lay  Oaracta  I.  KUhm,  which  is  60  miles 
long  and  about  20  broad ;  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Ogyris  I., 
where  stood  the  tomb  of  king  Erythras,  who  was  said  by  the  mythologists  to  have 
been  drowned  in  the  Erythreean  Sea,  and  to  have  hence  communicated  his  name  to 
it  ^.  Higher  up  the  gulf  was  the  island  Pylora  PolioTy  opposite  the  promontory 
Tarsia  C.  Sertu,  on  the  mainland  of  Carmania. 

26.  Gedrosia  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Carmania,  on 
the  N.  by  Drangiana  and  Arachosia,  on  the  E.  by  India^  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Erythreean  Sea :  it  contained  92,200  square 
miles,  and  corresponded  with  the  modem  province  of  Mekran. 
It  was  in  general  exceedingly  barren  and  very  thinly  inhabited, 
owing  to  which  circumstances  it  proved  fatal  to  the  armies  of 
Semiramis  and  Cyrus,  when  they  passed  through  it ;  and  the 
troops  of  Alexanaer,  as  they  returned  through  it  from  India, 
only  escaped  the  horrors  of  thirst  and  famine,  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  by  one  of  the  most  rapid  marches  which  that 
extraordinary  man  ever  conducted,  ana  which,  amongst  other 
reasons,  he  was  induced  to  undertake  for  the  ambitious  purpose 
of  convincing  the  world  how  much  more  he  could  accomplish 
than  his  preaecessors.  Gedrosia  formed  a  part  of  the  great 
province  Ariana,  but  being  separated  from  it  by  the  range  of 
mountains  called  Becius  Wushutee  and  Sarawanee,is  generally 
considered  as  altogether  distinct  from  it.  The  metropolis  of 
Gedrosia  was  called  Pura  Pureg,  or  Phoreff,  and  was  situated 
in  the  Western  part  of  it,  close  on  the  borders  of  Carmania. 
The  people  who  dwelled  on  the  coast  of  the  province  were 
called  Icnthyophagi  (from  Ix^i  and  i>ayeiy)  or  JSaters  of  Fish, 
and  Chelonophagi  (from  x^^^^n  and  ijtayeiv)  or  Haters  of  Tor- 
toises ;  with  the  bones  and  shells  of  which  they  are  said  to 
have  built  and  covered  their  houses* 

*  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  &r 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind,  -* 

MUtoriy  Par.  Zott,  Book  II.  8. 
^'Eeri  di  ro^  irporsput  KapuaviSog  txTo^tv  dgprig 
'Qyvptg,  ivda  re  rvftPoc  *Epvdpaiov  PafftXtiog. 

Dion,  Perieg.  606. 
Tills  tradition  seems  in  a  manner  perpetuated  by  tlie  names  of  two  smiUl  islands 
close  to  KUhm,  called  the  Great  Tomb  and  Little  Tomb. 
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26.  On  the  eoast  of  Gedrosia,  at  the  mouth  of  Hydriaces  fl.  Sadgee^  and  not  fiu- 
firom  the  borders  of  Carmania,  stood  Ommana,  the  most  considerable  sea-port  town 
between  India  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia ;  it  was  a  gpreat  place  of  trade  for  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  surrounding  countries,  and  was  resorted  to  by  the  Indians  and 
Arabians  as  well  as  by  the  Persians.  Farther  Eastward  were  T^^za  Teez;  the  pro- 
montory Bagia,  which  was  sacred  to  the  Bun ;  Gyiza  Outtur;  and  Cophas,  or 
Cophanta,  Cfuadel.  The  last  mentioned  place  stood  upon  the  promontory  Akmba- 
telr,  or  Alabagium,  C,  Ouadely  and  not  &r  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Copfaen,  or 
Zorombis.  ITiis  river,  now  called  Dutteey  or  Bhugu>ur,  is  the  largest  on  the  wlule 
Southern  coast  of  Persia ;  it  rises  in  the  district  Drangiana,  and  runs  past  the  town 
of  Chodda  Khet^e  into  the  Ery thrcean  Sea.  Upon  its  left  bank,  in  the  centre  of 
Gedrosia,  dwelled  the  Parsine,  whose  chief  town  was  Parsis,  reckoned  by  some  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  province ;  their  dominion  extended  to  the  sea-coast  as  fkras 
Cysa  Pauence,  Pasira  Chumiut,  and  Malana  Makm.  Farther  Eastward  were  the 
Oritse,  or  Ons,  a  brave  and  industrious  people,  who  were  thought  to  be  of  Hindoo 
extraction ;  their  country  was  very  fertile,  and  they  defended  it  gallantly  agaiast 
Alexander,  as  well  as  against  his  general  Leonnatas ;  their  chief  towns  were  Oraa, 
or  Ora,  still  called  Haur,  and  Rambacia,  the  residence  of  their  king,  now  thongbt  to 
be  SrmqjU,  Beyond  these,  and  dose  upon  the  borders  of  India,  were  the  Ai^te, 
likewise  of  Hindoo  extraction ;  they  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the 
K.  Arabis  Pooralee,  which  ran  through  their  country  into  the  Erytfansan  Sea,  at 
Terabdon  Sinus  G.  qf  Sonmeany :  this  gulf  extends  as  fiur  Eastward  as  Eiros  M. 
C  Monze,  or  that  promontory  which  separates  Persia  from  India. 

27.  Ariana  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Gedrosia,  on  the 
E.  by  India,  on  the  N.  by  Bactriana  and  Scythia,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Parthia  and  Carmania :  it  containea  224,600  square 
miles,  and  corresponded  with  the  Western  part  of  the  modem 
Kingdom  of  Camd,  or  Afghanistan*  It  was  divided  into  five 
principal  distHcts,  namely  Dran^iana  in  the  South ;  Arachosia, 
and  the  country  of  the  ParopamisadsB  in  the  East ;  Aria  in  the 
West;  and  Margiana  in  the  North. 

28.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greek  mlers  of  Bactriana  not 
only  assumed  the  supreme  power  in  that  province,  but  seized  also  upon  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Persia,  and  spread  their  conquests  for  some  time  over  several  parts  of  India. 
It  was  hence,  as  well  as  from  its  entire  distinction  in  manners  and  customs,  that  the 
Eastern  part  of  Persia  came  to  be  denoted  by  the  general  nameof  Ariana ;  and  which, 
in  addition  to  the  five  districts  already  named,  was  considered  by  some  as  likewise 
extending  over  the  provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Carmania,  and  Parthia,  together  with 
parts  of  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana.  The  name  of  Ariana  was  derived  firom  that  of 
Aria,  the  most  fertile  of  its  districts :  the  two  names  are  frequently  used  indiscri- 
minately to  denote  the  whole  country. 

20.  D&ANOiAKA  touched  to  the  S.  upon  Gedrosia,  to  the  W.  upon  Cannania,  to 
the  N.  upon  Aria,  and  to  the  £.  upon  Arachosia;  it  received  its  name  from  its 
inhabitants,  the  Drangce.  When  Alexander  passed  through  it,  he  erected  it  Into 
a  separate  government,  after  whieh  it  first  appears  amongst  the  Greeks  as  a  dlstinet 
province }  but  he  subsequently  added  it  to  the  Satrapy  of  Aria  and  Arachosia, 
appointing  only  one  governor  for  the  three.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  district  were 
the  Zarangffii,  whose  metropolis  was  Prophthasia  Dooshdky  where  Alexander  caused 
Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmcnio,  to  be  put  to  death :  the  city  stood  between  the  rivers 
Aria  and  Etymandrus,  not  far  from  their  entrance  into  Aria  Palus.  Below  these 
were  the  Agriaspee,  confining  close  upon  Gedrosia;  they  were  named  Eveigetsa 
(bentfactors)  by  Cyrus,  because  they  had  assisted  liim  with  provisions,  and  saved 
his  army  from  perishing  by  hunger  in  the  desert.  They  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  little  republic,  and  their  manners  and  customs  were  so  superior  to  those  of  the 
surrounding  barbarians,  that  Alexander  not  only  gave  them  their  full  freedom,  but 
frranted  them  some  neighbouring  pieces  of  territory  for  which  they  had  petitioned 
him.    Their  chief  city  was  Agriaspe,  or  Arlaspe  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

30.  Arachosia  touched  to  the  W.  apon  Diangiana,  to  the  S.  upon  Gedrosia,  to 
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the  B.  upon  India,  and  to  the'N.  npoii  the  Paropamindra:  it  was  so  named  from  its 
inhabitants,  the  Arachosii,  or  Arachotse,  bnt  the  Parthians  called  it  India  Alba, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  white  people,  haring  been  at 
one  tfane  nnder  the  control  of  an  Indian  monarch.  It  was  always  a  proTince  of 
considerable  importance,  from  its  proximity  to  India,  and  from  the  nearest  road 
to  the  latter  country  leading  through  the  midst  of  it :  it  had  a  separate  governor, 
both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  in  the  confusion  whidi  ensued 
upon  the  death  of  that  monarch,  it  played  an  important  part  amongst  his  intriguing 
successors  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  principal  river  of  the  country  was 
Aracliotus  fl.  Jjira,  whieh  rises  in  the  Pameti  M*.,  and  after  a  westerly  coarse  of 
900  miles,  connects  itself  with  a  little  lake,  called  Arachotus  Pons,  or  £.  Vaihend: 
near  the  shores  of  this  lake  stood  Alexandria  Seanderia,  or  Vaihend,  bnilt  in 
memory  of  Alexander's  march  through  the  country.  But  the  metropolis  of  Ara- 
chosia  was  Araehotas,  called  fonnerly  Cophen,  and  CuUs ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
bnilt  by  Semiramis,  and  still  preserves  its  name  In  Boha^j. 

31.  The  Paropamisad^  touched  to  the  S.  on  Arachosia,  to  the  E.  upon  India, 
to  the  N.  upon  Bactriana,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Aria;  they  derived  their  name  from 
the  great  range  of  Paropamisus,  which  towered  high  above  their  Northern  frontier, 
and  partly  separated  them  from  the  Bactrians.  They  were  a  barbarous  people;  but 
their  country,  though  it  was  exceedingly  barren,  derived  considerable  importance 
from  the  principal  and  most  frequented  road  to  India  leading  through  it.  Their 
chief  city  was  Oitospana,  called  also  Canira,  and  now  KandoJuxTj  a  town  of  some 
consequence,  and  the  capital  of  a  modem  province  of  the  same  name :  it  was  in  the 
centre,  not  only  of  that  road  which  ran  from  the  Western  provinces  of  Persia  into 
India,  but  also  of  another  which  led  from  Bactrianainto  tiie  Southern  part  of  the 
country.  Some  mUes  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  upon  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Etymandrus, 
stood  Alexandria,  whence  Alexander  the  Great  proceeded  upon  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion ;  some  authors,  however,  consider  it  to  be  the  same  witii  Kandahar.  In  the 
North  Eastern  corner  of  the  province  was  Gauzaca  Ghizni,  near  the  source  of  the 
R.  Cophes  Ohiznif  lower  down  which,  in  the  district  Capissene,  stood  Capissa 
Cabui,  the  present  metropolis  of  the  whole  country  :  the  people  hereabouts  were 
called  Cabolitie,  and  it  is  doubtless,  from  this  word,  that  the  modem  name  of  Cahul 
has  been  derived.  The  R.  Cophes  runs  into  the  Choes  Pur^tkier,  and  this  again 
into  the  Choaspes,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Indus. 

92,  Abia  touched  to  the  E.  upon  the  Paropsmisadse,  to  the  N.  vpon  Margiana, 
to  the  W.  upon  Parthia,  and  to  the  S.  upon  Drangiana;  it  derived  its  name  from 
its  chief  tribe  the  Aril,  and  from  its  being  the  most  fertile  and  most  important 
district  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Persia,  it  gave  name  to  the  whole  province  of 
Ariana.  This  general  name  of  Ariana  is  sometimes  foimd  applied  to  the  district  of 
Aria  alone,  a  confusion  which  occasions  much  perplexity.  Aria  was  much  £uned 
for  its  excellent  wine,  which  was  able  to  be  kept  in  un-pltched  casks  for  three  gene- 
rations, an  advantage  sought  for  in  vain  amongst  the  other  wines  of  the  East.  The 
continuation  of  Paropamisus  H.,  called  Sariphi  Montes,  runs  through  the  Northern 
part  of  the  district,  and  contains  the  springs  of  two  rivers,  both  named  Aria.  The 
more  Northern  of  these,  still  called  Heri^  is  the  great  river  of  Maigiana,  and  loses 
itself  in  a  amall  hike  on  the  borders  of  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana;  the  Southern 
Aria  fl.  is  now  known  as  the  FurraJt  JR.,  and  loses  itself,  toj^ether  with  the  Ety- 
mandrus,  in  Aria  Palus  L,  qfZarrah,  on  the  confines  of  Carmania,  Parthia,  and 
Drangiana.  At  the  Western  extremity  of  this  lake  was  Alexandria  Ariana  Corra, 
which  was  built  by  Alexander,  and  soon  became  a  city  of  such  considerable  im- 
portance as  to  be  inferior  only  to  the  metropolis ;  the  latter  was  situated  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  district,  on  the  banks  of  Aria  fl.,  and  was  called  Artacoana, 
or  Aria,  now  Herat.  To  the  S.  B.  of  this  dwelled  the  Astaveni,  whose  chief  town 
was  Asaak,  where  Arsaces  is  said  to  have  been  first  called  to  the  throne,  and  where 
the  perpetual  fire  was  religiously  kept  Below  these  lay  the  district  of  Anabon, 
in  which  were  the  towns  of  Phra,  or  Phorana,  Fwnrah  on  t]ie  Fwrrah  B. ;  Abeste, 
or  Bis,  Botti  and  Gari  Girrish ;  the  two  last  were  on  the  R.  Etymandrus.  Sa- 
castene  was  a  little  district  nearer  to  Drangiana  and  Arachosia,  and  has  main- 
tained its  name  to  the  present  day  in  that  of  S^istan. 

33.  Margiana  touched  to  the  S.  on  Aria,  to  the  E.  on  Bactriana,  to  the  N.  on 
Sogdiana  and  Scy thla,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Hyrcania  and  Parthia :  it  derived  its 
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name  from  the  R.  Margus  M-urghab,  which  rises  in  the  range  of  PampamisiiSyneftr 
the  source  of  the  Northern  Aria  fl.,  and  flows  into  the  latter  liTer  not  &r  from  the 
capital.  Though  surrounded  by  deserts,  it  was  ezceedmgly  fertile  ;  its  yimes  were 
said  to  gprow  to  such  an  uncommon  size,  that  two  men  could  scaroel  j  grasp  one  stem, 
and  the  clusters  of  grapes  measured  more  than  two  feet  long.  Maiigiaiia  was  iotmerl  j 
considered  as  a  district  of  Hyrcania,  and  was  first  raised  into  a  province  by  tbesoc- 
cessors  of  Alexander.    The  Romans  who  were  taken  prisoners  after  the  defeat  of 
Crassus,  were  sent  hither  and  dispersed  over  the  country,  where  many  of  them  settled 
and  intermarried  with  the  inhabitants ;  hence  they  were  unwilling  to  retain  faoaie, 
and  several  of  them  even  hid  themselves  from  those  who  were  sent,  diuing  theragn 
of  Augustus,  to  take  them  back  to  Rome  <  ^   A  little  distance  from  the  jonetioB  of 
the  rivers  Maigns  and  Aria  stood  the  town  Sariga,  which  still  keeps  its  name  is 
SenikJu.  To  the  Eastward  of  it  dwelled  the  Tapuri  and  Mardi,  a  lawless  set  of  aai, 
the  former  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  much  given  to  whie;  above  these,  in  Vut 
Northern  part  of  the  province,  were  the  Panue  and  DahsB,  and  beyond  them  wer 
the  Massagetffi  ^*  and  Derbiccie.   All  these  tribes  were  of  Scythian  extiactioB,  asd 
livedaroving  Nomadic  life,making  use  of  every  opportunity  to  lighten  their  exticBs 
poverty  by  plundering  their  neighbours  in  all  directions,  like  the  TurcomamM  of  the 
present  day.  Antiochia  Margiana,  the  capital  of  the  district,  was  built  by  Antiochus 
the  First,  on  the  site  of  a  city  which  luid  been  already  founded  there  and  maaei 
Alexandria:  it  is  now  called  Mervey  with  the  epithet  Shah  Jehan^  and  is  near  the 
termination  of  the  R.  Margus  in  the  little  lake  which  receives  its  waters.    It  w» 
beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  exceedingly  fertile  country,  and  became  so 
large  a  city,  that  the  wall  with  which  Antiochus  surrounded  it,  is  said  to  tere 
measured  1 ,500  stadia :  here  many  of  those  Romans  were  confined,  who  were  taka 
prisoners  after  the  defeat  of  Crassus.    To  the  Westward  of  Antiochia,  and  near  the 
borders  of  Hyrcania,  stood  Nissoa  Nista,  upon  the  banks  of  Ochus  fl.  Tetgem  A, 
which  Lb  supposed  to  be  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus :  it  gave  name  to  the  Nisaei,  wbs 
are  frequently  reckoned  to  Hyrcania,  and  is  suppled  by  many  to  be  the  same 
with  Sauloe  Parthaunlsa,  the  burymg-place  of  the  Parthian  lungs. 

34.  Bactriana,  or  Bactria**,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
Paropamisus  or  Caucasus  Mons ;  on  the  E.  by  a  spur  of  the 
same  range,  called  Comedorum  Ms. ;  on  the  N.by  the  R.  Oxus; 

>  Horace  has  alluded  to  the  settlement  of  many  hi  the  country: 
Milesne  Crasal  conjuge  barbar& 
Tnrpis  maritus  vizit?    Et  hoetium 
(Proh  Curia,  inversique  mores !) 
Consenuit  socerorum  in  arvis 
Sub  rege  Medo,  Marsus  et  Appnlus,  —  Carm.  III.  v.  & 

« ■■■  hinc  fortls  Arius, 

Longaque  Sarmatici  solvens  Jejunia  belli 
Massagetes,  quo  fngit,  equo,  volucrcsque  Qeloni. 

Xiieaii.  III.  38S. 

^  Virgil  mentions  Bactriana  amongst  the  richest  countries  in  the  world : 
Sed  neque  Medorum  sylvae,  ditissuna  terra, 
Nee  pulcher  Ganges,  atque  auro  tnrbidos  Hermns, 
Landibus  Italiie  certent :  non  Bactra,  neque  Indl, 
Totaque  thuriferis  Panchaia  pingnis  arenis.         Qearg,  II.  138. 

And  as  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  power  in  this  direction : 
Hinc  ope  barbaric^,  variisque  Antonius  armis 
Victor,  ab  Auroree  populis  et  litore  Rubro 
^gyptum  viresque  Orientis,  et  ultima  secum 
Bactra  vehit.  iEW.  VIII.  088. 

urbi  sollicitus  times. 

Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyro 

Bactra  parent,—  Hor,  Cctmu  III.  xxix.  28. 
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and  on  the  W.  by  the  desert  of  Margiana.  It  touched  to  the 
S.  on  the  Paropamisadae^  to  the  E.  on  the  Sacce,  to  the  N.  on 
Sogdiana,  and  to  the  W.  on  Margiana.  It  corresponded  with 
the  Northern  part  of  Cabuly.  and  has  left  its  name  in  one  of 
the  dependencies  of  this  country^,  now  called  JBalkh,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  JBadachshan ;  it  contained  51,400  square  miles.  Its 
metropolis  was  Bactra  Balkh,  called  formerly  Zariaspa,  and 
situated  on  Zariaspes,  or  Bactrus  fl.^  Balkh  Jt. ;  it  was  in  this 
important  city  that  Alexander  the  Great  took  up  his  winter- 

Suarters,  and  here  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  he  murdered  his 
'iend  Clitus  for  having  ventured  to  prefer  the  actions  of  PhiUp 
to  those  of  his  son. 

35.  The  Bactrianl,  or  Baetri,  were  a  barbarous  people,  who,  from  living  chiefly 
on  plunder,  went  constantly  armed.  They  were  said  to  be  of  such  high  antiquity, 
aa  to  have  been  conquered  by  Ninns ;  they  were  afterwards  rendered  tribntary  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  were  finally  rednced  by  the  Macedonians  nnder 
Alexander,  who  erected  tiieir  country  into  a  regular  province,  and  appointed  a 
governor  over  it.  During  the  conftision  which  followed  the  death  of  this  moiiarch, 
the  governors  of  Bactriana  asserted  their  own  independence,  which,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Greek  troops,  who  had  been  left  to  protect  the  province,  they  easily 
maintained.  They  soon  extended  their  dominions  over  the  whole  of  Ariana  and 
Carmania,  and  reduced  Sogdiana  under  their  power ;  and,  assisted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  distant  country,  as  weU  as  by  continual  auxiliary  corps  of  Greek 
soldiers,  whom  they  ibund  means  to  entice  from  tlieir  homes,  they  added  such 
strength  to  their  monarchy  as  to  carry  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Indhu  The  ex- 
tent and  resources  of  their  own  country,  in  addition  to  tiieir  personal  bravery,  fur- 
-nlshed  the  Bactrlans  with  the  means  of  supporting  their  independence  for  a  con- 
siderable period ;  but  their  kingdom  was  at  hist  completely  overturned,  about  140 

*  years  b.  c,  partiy  by  dissensions  amongst  themselves,  and  partly  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  Northern  Barbarians.  After  this  they  were  attacked  by  the  Parthians,  but 
resisted  all  invasion,  till  at  length  tiiey  Joined  the  Persian  empire  upon  its  restora- 
tion.—The  people  round  Bactra,  or  Zariaspa,  were  named  Zariaspte ;  to  the  S.  of 
them,  on  Zariaspes  fi.,  stood  Cariatffi  C%ar Jtetnd,  where  xthe  philosopher  Callis- 
thenes  was  imprisoned  by  Alexander,  for  refusing  to  pay  him  divine  honours,  and 
afterwards  sluunefolly  put  to  death.  To  the  Eastward  of  this  were,  Eucratidia, 
so  named  after  king  Eucratides,  and  Aomos,  the  strongest  citadel  in  the  country. 
Below  these,  on  the  confines  of  the  Paropamisadee,  lay  the  district  Guria  OouTj  in 
which  stood  Drapsaca  J^oo^  Bamian,  the  first  Bactrian  town  entered  by  Alexander. 

36.  Sogdiana  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Oxus,  on  the 
E.  by  the  Comedorum  Montes,  on  the  Pf .  by  the  laxartes, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Oxii  M»,,  a  low  range  of  hills  stretching 
across  between  me  two  rivers.  To  the  o.  it  bordered  upon 
the  Paropamisadee,  to  the  E.  upon  the  SacsB,  to  the  N.  and  W. 
upon  Scythia:  it  contained  nearly  129,700  square  miles,  and 
corresponded  with  the  modem  province  of  Ureal  BuAaria, 
a  little  district  of  which  near  the  metropolis  nreserves  the 
ancient  name  in  Al  Sogd,  The  metropolis  of  oogdiana  was 
Maracanda,  or  Paracadi,  Sumerhund^  situated  on  the  banks  of 


-  Tinxere  sagittas 


Errantes  Scythise  populi,  quos  gurgite  Bactros 
Includit  gelido,  vastisque  Hyrcania  sylvis.  Lucan.  III.  207. 
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the  R.  Polytimetus  now  Kohuk ;  it  has  been  rendered  famous 
in  modem  times  by  Tamerlane  having  constituted  it  the  coital 
of  his  empire.  Near  it  was  Nautaca  Nekshaby  where  Bessos 
the  governor  of  Bactriana^  who  behaved  so  traitorously  to 
Darius,  was  taken,  and  shortly  after  put  to  death  by  Aleacander's 
permission. 

37.  Sogdiana  was  formerly  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  and  sabseqnently  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Macedonians :  it  then  followed  the  fortmies  of 
the  Bactrian  klogdom  till  it  was  overturned  by  the  inroads  of  the  ScythianB,  after 
which  it  formed  a  part  of  the  sscond  Persian  ^pire.  The  Western  portion  of  the 
province  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  two  great  nations  of  the  Daha  and  Pamse, 
who  extended  as  fiu-  as  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  and  hence  the  limits  of  Sogdiana 
are  by  some  authors  pushed  as  far  as  the  sea.  The  Massagets  dweUed  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  province,  extending  into  Scythia  and  tiie  dominions  of  the 
Sacm ;  and,  owing  to  their  great  power,  their  name  is  not  unfireqoently  used  as 
synonymous  with  that  of  the  Scythians.  These  two  nations  afterwarda  wandered 
Southwards  into  the  provinces  of  Hyreania,  Margiana,  and  Bactriana,  where  some  of 
their  tribes  were  latterly  met  with,  and  for  a  time  kept  in  subjection  by  the  Oreeks. 

38.  From  the  Oxil  M*.,  which  form  the  Western  boundaiy  of  Sogdiaos,  anotiier 
range  strikes  out  to  the  Eastward,  separating  the  waters  of  the  lazartet  and 
Oxus ;  this  range,  called  Sogdii  M*.,  and  now  known  under  various  names,  as  Aia 
Tau,  &c.,  runs  through  the  whole  province,  and  connects  itself  with  the  Comedo- 
rum  M*.,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Sacbb.  To  the  Northvrard  of  it,  on  the  banks  of 
the  laxartes,  stood  Cyreschata,  caJled  also  Cyropolis,  and  Cyra,  ChotSand,  the 
outmost  of  flJl  the  cities  buUt  by  Cyrus ;  it  was  a  strong  place,  and  had  a  ganisoa 
of  18,000  men  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander.  Ifear  it  ms 
Alexandria  Ultima  Kou^an,  the  outmost  city  founded  by  Alexander;  he  bnilt  il 
in  twenty  days,  although  it  was  sixty  stadia  in  circuit,  and  peopled  it  with  Grebes, 
Macedonians,  and  Barbarians :  it  was  here  that  he  crossed  the  laxartes  into  Sey- 
thia.  Not  fiir  from  it  was  Qaza  FerghanOf  one  of  the  seven  cities  of  Sogdiana 
which  leagued  together  against  the  Macedonians :  Gabse,  another  of  them,  where 
Alexander  greatly  distinguished  himself,  was  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  is  now  called  Chavoi.  To  the  B.  of  Maracanda  lay  the  Uttle  territory 
of  the  Branchidae,  whom  Xerxes  had  carried  away  captive  tram  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Miletus^,  and  whose  town  was  destroyed  by  Alexander :  some  distance  to 
the  westward  of  it,  upon  the  Polytimetus,  stood  Trybactra,  now  Bokhara,  The 
people  dwelling  along  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Oxus  were  called  Oxiani ;  their 
chief  town  was  Oxiana  To#rmoo2,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Baseatis  Bash 
with  the  Oxus.  A  littie  to  the  N.  of  this  hut  was  Petra  SogdUna  Himar^  which 
was  defended  by  30,000  men  against  Alexander,  who  at  last  succeeded  in  taking 
it :  above  it,  upon  the  R.  Baseatis,  lay  Drepsa  BoMhkerd,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Drepsianl,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Bactrian  empire. 

KINGDOM  OP  PERSIA, 

99.  The  kingdom  of  Penia  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Ottoman  Bn^p^  and 
Arabiaf  on  the  8.  by  the  Cht^f  qf  PernOy  on  the  £.  by  CabtU  and  BabtochMtan^ 
and  on  the  N .  by  Independjtnt  Tartary^  the  Catpian.  Sea,  and  the  Ruidan  Bmpire. 
The  name  of  Persia  is  frequentiy  applied  to  the  whole  country  from  the  R.  Iruhts 
to  the  mountain-range  of  Zagros,  or  Aiagha  JDag,  and  even  as  fiir  Westward  as  the 
Tigris ;  but  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  have  fluctuated  exceedingly,  ac- 
cording to  the  vicissitudes  of  conquest  and  revolution,  and  are  therefore  variously 
defined  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  Persia  is  odled  Iran  by  the  natives,  Sha- 
hestan  by  the  ilra2»f ,and  Ajemredam  by  VtieArmemans.  It  contains  433,900  square 
miles,  and  its  estimated  population  is  about  15,000,000  of  souls.  It  is  composed  at 
present  of  seven  great  provinces,  the  names  and  chief  cities  of  which,  together 
with  the  supposed  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  thefbUowing  table : 

«^  See  page  489,  sect  68,  m/pra. 
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ProYinces. 

Chief  Cities. 

Estimated 
Population. 

Azerb^aan 

Tahriz    . 

. 

. 

100,000 

GhUan     .        -        - 

Jle«A<f     - 

- 

• 

70,000 

Mazanderan     - 

Saree      - 

• 

- 

35,000 

Irak-AjenA       -        - 

Teft«ran- 

- 

• 

160,000 

Khoratan 

JfttfAetf  - 

» 

- 

86,000 

Far$         -        -       - 

SMT€LZ     - 

- 

• 

40,000 

Kemum    -       -       - 

Kemum'- 

" 

" 

90,000 

The  province  of  Mekran  is  sometimes  reckoned  to  Penia,  bat  it  is  occupied  by  a 
nnmber  of  independent  ctdefs,  whose'  power  is  constantly  flnc^ting  with  the 
extent  of  their  territory :  a  few  of  them  occasionally  send  presents  to  the  king  of 
Perria  by  way  of  tribute ;  but  its  inhabitants,  as  a  body,  render  more  obedience 
to  the  Baloochetf  after  whom  the  Northern  and  inland  part  of  their  province  has 
obtahied  the  name  of  Balooehutan, 

40.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Pertia  became  annexed  to  the 
empire  of  the  Califs,  who  extended  their  dominion  beyond  the  limits  of  JiTAoraAin 
into  Independent  Tart€arv,  After  having  maintained  possession  of  their  newly* 
acquired  territory  for  nearly  six  centuries,  they  lost  it  by  a  tenible  re-action,  which 
proceeded  from  the  last-menti(Hied  quarter;  and  the  successive  invasions  by  the 
descendants  of  Oenghix,  Timur,  ainl  the  several  ISarhUh  hordes,  completely 
changed  the  pcUtical  aspect  of  Western  AMia,  Pertia  was  the  great  arena  on  which 
the  Saraeent  disputed  for  mastery  and  dominion  with  these  Northern  invaders ; 
and  during  this  great  struggle  it  suffered  every  misery  to  which  a  nation  can  ba 
exposed,  from  the  devastating  cruelties  of  barbarous  and  sanguinary  hordes.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  16tii  century,  however,  a  native  dynasty  arose  in  the  person 
of  Ishmael  &phi^,  who  wrested  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hands  of  those  foreign 
tyrants,  by  whom  it  had  been  so  long  enslaved :  he  was  followed  by  Abbas,  who 
completed  the  emancipation  of  his  country,  and  extended  its  limits  on  cv^ry 
side.  Tlie  reign  of  this  latter  prince  formed  the  most  brilliant  era  in  the  modem 
history  of  Persia }  but  his  posterity  having  sunk  hito  voluptuousness,  the  country 
was  completely  overran,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  the  Afg/unui 
These  savage  robbers,  having  been  transplanted  by  'Aimerlane,  ftma  the  neighbouiw 
hood  of  M^  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Kandahar  and  the  Indian  frontiers 
of  Pereia,  revolted,  and  carried  the  desolations. of  fire  and  sword  through  the  re* 
motest  provinces  of  this  unhappy  country,  and  reduced  many  of  its  proudest  cities 
to  ruins.  Their  atrocities  were  amply  avenged  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Perria  was  once  more  completed :  but,  upon  the  assassination  of  this 
daring  chief,  it  became  the  scene  of  a  fiirioas  civil  war,  during  which  the  Afghans 
were  enabled  to  reduce  the  whole  Eastern  part  of  the  country  under  their  doml* 
nion,  and  to  establish  a  new  empire,  which  continues  to  the  present  day. 


^  8opM$y  <n  Sqfeei,  denote  a  kind  of  order  of  religious  persons  amongst  the 
Mahometans  in  PerriOf  answering  to  what  are  otherwise  called  Deroissr,  and 
amongst  the  ItuHant  and  Arabif  Pakin,  The  mora  eminent  amongstthemare  com^ 
plimentad  with  the  title  Shel^  i.  c  Reverend;  and  such  persons,  amongst  the 
Turks,  pretend  to  be  the  legitimate  suecessors  of  Mahomet  Ishmael,  who  con- 
quered PersiOf  was  a  Shmhi,  and  greatiy  valued  himself  on  being  so:  he  chose  all 
tiie  guards  of  his  person  from  among  the  religious  of  this  order,  and  would  have  all 
the  great  lords  of  his  court  Sophis.  The  king  of  Pema  is  still  grand-master  of  tha 
order,  though  it  is  now  &Uen  Into  some  contempt :  the  vulgar  s^nAw  are  now  chiefly 
employed  in  the  lower  occupations  of  life,  and  as  menial  attendants  of  the  court. 
This  neglect,  into  which  the  order  is  sunk,  occasioiied  the  Ute  emperor  to  drop  the 
title  of  Sophif  and  even  to  refuse  allowing  some  of  the  order,  according  to  custom, 
to  gird  on  his  sword.  The  name  of  Sophi,  or  Soqffee,  is  now  generally  applied  in 
Persia  to  those  freethinkers  in  religious  matters,  who  choose  to  depart  firom  tiie 
prescribed  doctrines,  forms,  and  traditions  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 
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41 .  The  gorerament  of  Pertia  it  an  absolute  monarchy,  which  often  degenerates 
into  the  most  barbarous  despotism.  The  King,  or  Shah  as  he  is  called,  is  cooiidefed 
to  be  the  vicegerent  of  the  prophet^  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  most  implicit 
obedience:  both  the  land  and  its  inhabitants,  from  the  highest  to  the  kywest,  are 
regarded  as  his  absolute  property.  Hie  choice  of  his  servants  rests  solely  with  faim- 
self ;  he  may  exalt  or  degrade  them,  fine,  imprison,  maim,  or  put  them  to  death, 
without  being  in  any  way  answerable  for  such  act;  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  is 
only  limited  by  the  degree  of  security  he  feels  on  his  thnme,  and  the  danger  there 
may  be  at  the  time,  in  provoking  the  people,  or  bidividuals,  by  acts  of  iigiistiee  and 
cruelty.  Hie  wandering  tribes,  however,  are  ruled  by  their  own  hhans^  wlio  cany  on 
all  the  internal  administration,  and  merely  pay  military  service  whoi  required;  and 
in  consequence  of  their  having  at  their  disposal  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  warlike 
population,  they  are  always  courted  even  by  the  most  powerfol  monaidi.  Tte 
Persiant  are  Mahometans  of  the  sect  of  All,  for  which  reason  they  are  regarded  ss 
heretics  by  the  TVirAi,  who  belong  to  tiie  sect  of  Omar :  they  are  personally  fiir  men 
neglectfhl  of  religious  duties  than  either  the  Turkt  or  Arabt,  but  their  bigotzyand 
intolerance  are  not  surpassed  by  any  Mahometan  people.  A  freethinkiBg  and 
irreligious  spirit  reigns  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Pema,  among  several  rlassm  of 
society ;  these  enthusiasts  are  commonly  called  iooffeet,  or  dervUhet,  and  have  not 
only  much  increased  in  number  of  late  yean,  but  have  mainly  oontribated  to  tte 
increase  of  scepticism  which  is  complained  of  by  the  orthodox  in  that  country.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  objects  which  inspire  Sooffees,for  their  opinionaand  aeetsare 
infinitely  varied,  though  they  all  partake  more  of  enthusiasm  tiian  fJMfiaticlflm.  Tte 
olgects  which  insphre  them  are  said  to  relate  to  the  abstract  study  of  the  natarebodi 
of  Qod  and  man,  unconnected  with  any  religion  but  that  of  nature;  and  the  entha- 
siastoftenbecomes  so  rapt  in  these  sublime  specnlations,that  reason  gives  way  voder 
atask  to  which  she  is  so  unequal,  and  his  meditations  are  changed  to  viaiooa  of  the 
most  incoherent  wildness,  or  the  frantic  gestures  of  the  most  d^orable  inaanity. 

42.  The  unfortunate  race  of theGW&ref^Parsesf ,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  is  novaimost 
entirely  extirpated ;  a  fyw  solitary  bands  of  them  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  JTsraiaH, 
in  the  Southern  part  of  JuftoroMtn,  and  insome  parts  of  the  otiier  provinces,  bat  they 
are  relentlessly  persecuted  by  the  present  rulersofPenia,  from  their  oonneeting  with 
their  fiEtith  an  attachment  to  its  ancient  laws  and  political  system.  Tbe  appeUatka 
Onebres,  Ghebres,  Oueores,  Ganres,  or  Giaours,  as  it  is  variously  written,  denotes 
Heathens,  or  people  of  a  folse  religion ;  the  Turki  generally  use  it  to  Hi«t  ingnuii  ^ny 
thing  not  MiJiometan,  applying  it  in  the  same  way  that  the  Christians  do  Fagaa  or 
InfldeL  In  Pcniatheterm  has  a  more  peculiar  and  limited  signification;  itbeiu^ 
there  applied  to  asect  dispersed  through  a  few  provinces  of  the  country,  and  said  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Persians,  or  followers  of  Zoroaster,  being  worshippen  of 
fire.  The  Onebres  entertahi  the  most  profound  veneration  for  this  andentphikMopher, 
whom  they  consider  as  the  great  prophet  sent  by  Qod  to  oomraunicate  his  law,  and 
to  instruct  them  in  his  will.  Tliey  profess  to  believe  a  resurrection  and  a  fittare 
judgment,  and  to  worship  only  one  God.  And  though  th^  perform  thdr  worship 
before  fire,  and  direct  their  devotion  towards  the  rising  6un,forwhich  they  have  an 
extraordhuury  veneration,  yet  they  strenuously  maintain  that  they  worship  neither^ 
but  that  those  are  the  most  expressive  symbols  of  the  Deity ;  andfor  this  reason  they 
turn  towards  them  in  their  devotional  services.  Some  have  supposed  that  these 
Guebres  are  Persians  converted  to  Christianity,  who,  being  afterwards  left  to 
themselves,  mingled  their  ancient  superstitions  with  the  truths  and  practices  of 
Christianl^,  and  so  formed  for  themselves  a  religion  apart:  and  soeh  persons 
allege,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  their  doctrine  and  practice,  the  marics  and 
traces  of  Christianity,  thou^  grievously  defaced,  may  still  be  discerned.  Several 
of  the  Guebres  fled  many  ages  ago  into  IfuUoj  and  settied  about  Suraty  where  their 
posterity  remahi  to  this  day:  there  is  also  a  colony  of  them  at  Bombay.  Thej  ate 
a  poor,  ignorant,  hiofiimsive  people,  extremely  superstitious,  and  aealoos  for  tiMir 
rites,  rigorous  in  their  morals,  and  honest  hi  their  deaUngs.  One  of  the  great  objeeta 
of  their  religious  worship  is  the  everlasting  fire  near  BtSku,  in  tiie  ihuriaa  proi^ice 
of  Shirvanf  on  the  Western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  ground  there  is  rocky, 
and  over  it  is  a  shallow  covering  of  earth :  if  alittie  of  the  surmce  be  scraped  ofl^  and 
fire  be  applied  to  the  hoUow,it  catches  flame  immediately ,  and  bums  withontintermis- 
sion,  and  ahnost  without  consoniption ;  nor  is  it  ever  extinguished  unless  some  cold 
earth  be  thrown  over  it,  by  which  it  is  easily  put  out    Some  of  the  spots  of  groaad^ 
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which  have  been  thus  ignitetl,  are  very  large,  aqd  are  said  in  the  traditions  of  the 
place  to  have  been  burning  many  thousand  years.  The  flame  yielded  by  this  fire  has 
neither  smoke  nor  smell.  This  sacred  and  adored  phenomenon  is  nothing  more  than 
an  inflammable  vapour,  which  issues  in  great  quantity  out  of  the  ground  in  this 
place,  and  is  supplied  by  the  naj^tha,  with  which  the  a^acent  country  abounds. 

48.  Teherany  the  present  metropolis  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pernoy  and  the  capital  of 
the  province  cilrak  Ajendy  or  Irak  as  it  is  sometimes  simply  called,  is  situated  hi  the 
Northern  part  of  the  provfaioe  and  of  the  whole  country:  it  stands  close  to  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  Bhagse,  now  called  Bha^  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountabi-nuige 
EOmrzy  and  only  00  miles  distant  from  the  shores  of  the  Coipian  Sea,  It  is  about 
four  miles  in  drcnm&rence,  being  surrounded  by  a  v^all  and  otiierwise  fortified ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  place  of  very  little  strength.  During  the  two  hist  reigns 
it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  seat  of  government,  and  hence  It 
has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  adorned,  so  that  it  has  partly  the  appearance  of 
a  new  city.  Hie  only  edifice  of  any  importance  which  it  contains,  is  the  ark,  as  it  is 
called,  which  combines  the  character  of  citadel  and  palace :  as  a  fortress,  however, 
its  capabilities  of  defence  are  very  trbOing,  and  its  splendour  as  a  palace  is  still 
more  questionable.  The  houses  in  goieral  are  built  of  unbnmt  brick,  and  give  the 
whole  city  a  dingy  and  mud-like  appearance.  During  the  summer  months,  it  is 
exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  in  that  season  the  king  pitches  his  tent  in  the  plains  of 
Sultamehy  or  Zttf|;an,  whither  he  is  followed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Teheran. 
But  notwithstanding  its  disadvantages,  this  dty  has  been  chosen  by  the  Pereian 
monarchs  as  thehr  residence,  owmg  to  its  proximity  to  the  Ruttian  frontier,  now 
their  most  vulnerable  quarter,  and  on  account  of  its  being  situated  ui  the  midst  of 
those  warlike  wandering  tribes,  upon  whom  the  strength  of  the  Pereian  army  chiefly 
depends.  TabriZf  Taoriz,  or  TaurUf  as  it  is  variously  called,  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  province  of  Azerb^jant  of  which  it  is  the  capital;  it  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  R.  ^^  which  runs  hito  the  L.  Shahee,  or 
OwrwtmOy  about  25  miles  below  the  city.  According  to  Pernan  tradition,  it  was 
founded  by  Zobeida,  one  of  the  wiyes  of  HaromMd-Raschid ;  however  this  may  be,  it 
was  a  fiivourite  residence  of  that  celebrated  chief,  and  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
extraordinary  magnitude  and  splendour  which  it  once  exhibited.  It  is  said  to  have 
formerly  contained  more  than  500,000  inhabitants,  and  carried  <m  a  most  extensive 
commerce  with  /jwiia,  JZturio,  Tariaryy  and  many  of  the  Atiatie  countries.  But, 
owing  to  its  sitnatlon  near  the  frontiers  of  contending  empires,  it  has  been  alter- 
nately the  olgect  of  conquest  to  Turke,  Tartan^  and  Pereiane,  and  has  been  taken 
and  pUlafled  eight  different  times :  besides  this,  it  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  the 
shocks  of  terrible  earthquakes,  one  of  which,  about  a  century  ago,  is  stated  to 
have  destroyed  upwards  of  100,000  persons.  It  is  now,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
wretched  cities  in  the  kingdom ;  the  walls  that  surround  it  are  decayed,  and  it 
scansely  contains  an  edifice  of  the  least  pretensions  to  grandeur :  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  buildings  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground,  but,  far  from  adding  anything  to 
the  beauty  or  interest  of  the  place,  present  nothing  but  a  oonfrwed  heap  of  rubbish 
and  crumbling  mud  walls.  Beehd,  the  capital  of  GMZon,  is  situated  only  a  mile 
or  two  from  an  arm  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  called  the  L.  oiEnzeUee :  it  is  one  of  the 
moet  flourishing  places  ui  all  Pereia,  and,  from  its  proxhnity  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
carries  on  a  flourishing  trade  vdth  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  for  the  pro- 
dactions  of  which  it  has  become  the  great  dep6t  in  this  ^rt  of  the  kingdom. 

44.  lepahan,  the  old  capitel  of  Pereia,  is  situated  in  the  South  Eastern  comer  of 
the  province  of  Jroik,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  B.  Zffnder,  which  loses  itself  in  the 
sand.  Owing  to  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  empire  and  of  avery  fertile  country, 
it  became  at  an  early  period  a  place  of  great  population,  wealth,  and  trade,  and  was 
chosen  by  the  califs  of  Bagdad  as  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Irak :  its  walls 
were  at  one  time  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  and  its  population  amounted  to  more  than 
eoOfiOO  souls.  But  hi  the  midst  of  its  prosperity  it  was  taken,  a.dI  1387,  by 
Timur,  who  gave  it  up  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre,  in  which  70,000  citizens  are 
said  to  have  perished.  It  recovered  from  thisdesolation  owhig  to  its  admirable  situa- 
tion, and  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  his  dominion  by  the  famous  Shah  Abbas,  who 
spared  no  cost  in  embellishing  it  with  the  most  splendid  edifices.  The  great  pahu:e 
which  he  built  here  was  nearly  four  mUes  in  circuit,  but  a  great  part  of  this  space 
was  laid  out  in  gardens,  ten  in  number,  adorned  with  summer-houses,  and  other 
^egant  structures.  lepahan  was  taken  by  the  Afghani  lA  1738,  when  many  of  ita 
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superb  edifices  were  entirely  destroyed ;  but  Nadir  Shah  retook  it  five  years  allei^ 
wards,  and  endeavonred  to  restore  it  to  its  former  greatness.  Since  that  time  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence,  owing  to  the  risii^  importance  of  Tekeramy  and 
has  therefore  gradually  decayed :  it  now  presents  only  the  wreck  of  what  it  oaee 
was,  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  its  surfiuse  being  covered  with  ruins.  Its  present 
population  is  estimated  at  150,000  souls,  so  that  if  it  be  not  the  most  popnloDS 
place  in  the  whole  Pertian  Snqnre,  it  is  at  least  the  second  hi  rank :  it  is  said  to 
be  gradually  reviving  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  liaa  been  latterly  thrown, 
partly  from  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  to  improve  their  condition,  and  partly  from 
the  situation  of  the  city  rendering  it  the  great  emporium  of  all  the  inhmd  eom- 
merce  of  Perria,  Shtraz^  the  capital  of  Fca^t,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  tiie 
province,  on  an  elevated  plain  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty  and  fertility,  the  boast  of 
the  whole  country :  it  is  the  third  city  in  Perna,  and  has  been  at  several  periods 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire.  The  city  is  about  five  miles  hi  cirouit»  and  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  which,  owing  to  the  faidolence  of  the  govemorB,  Itave  been 
suffered  to  iall  to  ruin.  The  magnificence  of  Shirag  consists  solely  in  a  few  paUie 
buildings,  the  houses,  in  genml,  presenting  an  exceedingly  mean  and  paltry 
appearance :  the  great  mosque  is  in  high  repute  as  one  of  Uie  strongest  liolds  of 
Mahometanism  in  the  East.  Hafts,  the  Anacreon  of  PernOf  was  a  native  oiSMmSf 
and  composed  most  of  his  productions  amidst  its  delightful  retreats;  lie  was 
buried  in  a  garden  near  the  city,  where  an  elegant  tomb  has  been  raised  to  him 
by  one  of  the  khans.  To  the  W.  of  Shiraz,  upon  the  shores  of  the  PenUm  Om^, 
stands  BusheeTf  the  principal  sea-port  of  tiie  kingdom :  it  is  situated  on  a  penin- 
eula,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  and  fortified  towards  the  land  by  a  wall 
mounting  a  few  pieces  of  cannon.  The  town  presents  a  handsome  appeaianoe  at  a 
distance,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  meanly  built.  It  owes  all  its  Importance 
to  its  maritime  situation,  which  causes  it  to  be  the  great  depdt  for  moat  of  the 
commerce  which  is  carried  on  between  India  and  Penia :  the  SngHtk  Bast  India 
Company  have  a  Ihotory  here,  and  the  resident  possesses  eonsiderahle  inflnenee  in 
the  town.  Butheer  is  estimated  to  contafai  about  8,000  inhabitants;  it  is  govenwd 
by  an  Arab  shekh,  who  is  tributary  to  the  king  of  Perna. 

46,  Gamberoon,  or  Bender  Abbot  u  it  is  also  called,  is  likewise  situated  on  the 
shores  of  that  part  of  the  Pernon  6tt{f  which  is  called  the  Gn^qfOrmuZf  frnas  the 
&mous  little  bland  of  Ormuz  lying  in  it.  It  stands  In  the  South  Eastern  ooraer 
of  Kermtm,  close  on  the  borders  of  l^Vws,  and  was  formerly  the  moat  extensive  and 
flourishfaig  place  on  the  whole  gulf,  having  been  the  great  sea^port  of  all  SoutlMni 
Pertia :  but  the  troubles  and  various  casualties  of  this  ill-govemed  coontry  have 
reduced  it  to  a  low  condition,  and  it  is  now  a  mean  place,  comparatively  of  but  little 
consequence.  It  still,  however,  carries  on  a  tolerable  trade,  and  is  fertifled  with 
a  double  wall ;  it  is  subiect  to  the  Imam  of  Mtucat,  who  accounts  to  the  king  of 
Penia  for  the  tribute  of  it  and  a  few  neighbouring  places :  it  is  said  to  oontam  about 
4,000  inhabitants.  Jfermon,  the  capital  of  the  provhice  of  the  same  name,  is  aome- 
times  called  Sifjian,  and  was  formeriy  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fiouriaking 
cities  of  the  Pereian  Empire;  but  it  has  been  so  often  plundered  by  baibaroas 
enemies,  and  desolated  by  domestic  ond  foreign  wars,  that  it  is  now  a  deserted  and 
ruinous  place,  coverhig  but  a  small  portion  of  the  space  enclosed  within  its  fortifi- 
cations. ^iaA«<,orJirei^  the  capital  of  JDkoroson,  stands 
comer  of  the  province,  towards  the  fVoatiers  of  Independent  Tariary :  it  is  situated 
on  a  little  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  into  the  Heri  Roody  sind  after  joining 
the  Mtirghab,  becomes  lost  In  the  Sandy  Desert  It  is  suxroonded  by  a  strong  wall 
nearly  six  miles  in  ciicumference,  and  is  considered  throughout  Pereia  as  a  iM^y 
city,  owing  to  its  containing  a  very  splendid  sepulchre,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the 
Imam  Reza  and  of  the  Calif  Haroan<al*Raschid  are  said  to  repose.  It  is  by  &r  the 
most  important  city  in  the  Eastern  part  of  PerjM(,and  is  resorted  to  by  caravansfioni 
all  parts  of  the  coontry,  as  well  asf!rom  BokkaraySalkh,  Kandahar^  an^Hindooetam, 
To  the  West  of  ilfu«7M^«E,  about  forty  miles  distant,  is  Neahaporey  fbrmerly  one  of  the 
royal  cities  of  KharoMonj  and  fbr  a  long  time  the  seat  of  the  Seljukian  I]^masty,  the 
founder  of  which  was  crowned  here.  It  attained  to  an  extraordtoary  degree  of 
splendour  and  magnificence,  but  it  was  so  completely  destroyed  hy  the  MogtUe 
during  the  hrmption  of  Genghiz  Khan,  that  it  is  said  a  horse  mi|^t  have  been  ridden 
over  the  whole  site  without  stumbling.  The  situation  was,  however,  so  &voaiaUe 
that  the  city  was  soon  rebuilt,  thongh  it  has  never  recovered  its  liannerimportaDoe  : 
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it  is  sorrounded  by* a  wall,  about  four  miles  io  circuit,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
dearly  10,000  inhabitants.  In  the  range  of  hills  to  the  N.  W.  of  Netk^fxjre  are 
the  famous  Tnrquoise  minea,  which  alone  have  fturnished  the  world,  from  a  veiy 
remote  period,  with  one  of  its  highly  valuable  gema. 

46.  The  Kingdom  ov  Cabul,  called  JJ^ghaniHan  from  its  principal  people, 
and  sometimes  Kandahar^  firom  one  of  its  chief  provinces,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Perna^  on  the  N.  by  Ii^dependeni  and  CManMe  Tartaryj  <m  the  East  by  Hiiin 
doogtan,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Bakr  Omany  or  Arabian  Sea :  it  not  only  includes 
the  Eastern  part  of  Persia,  but  extends  some  distance  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Indus , 
into  the  country  commonly  dlsting^shed  as  India.  It  comprehends,  together  with 
BalooeMstany  about  428,600  square  miles,  or  neariy  the  same  as  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  and  its  popuhition  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  inhabitants.  The  whole 
kingdom  is  divided  into  27  provinces  or  districts,  exclusive  of  B€dooekistan,  the 
chief  of  which  country  is,  except  in  name,  rather  a  party  in  unequal  alliance  than 
a  subject.  The  18  most  important  of  these  provinces  are  placed  each  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  governor,  who  commandJs  the  militia  and  collects  the  revenue, 
but  is  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king :  his  authority  is  enforced  and  main- 
tained by  the  heads  of  the  various  tribes,  whose  Importance  is  greater  or  less  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  suljection  in  which  the  district  is  held.  The  18  pro- 
vinces where  these  govemon  itsside  are  named  generally  after  their  chief  towns^ 
and  are. 


Herat. 

Furrah. 

Kandahar. 

Okizni. 

Cabul. 

Bcaman  and  Ghordnmd. 


JelUdldbad. 

Lughnwn. 

Peihaumr, 

Dera  Ismael  Khan. 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

Shikwrpoar. 


Sewee. 

Seind. 

Cashmere. 

Chuck  Hazareh. 

Lyah. 

MofuUan. 


Hie  other  nine  divisions  are  generally  composed  of  countries  belonging  to  Afghan 
tribes,  and,  from  their  including  more  unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  are  frequently 
falling  off  from  the  royal  authority. 

47.  Afghamstan  is  an  assemblage  of  many  commonwealths,  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  Tiriiole  of  which  is  formed  mto  one  state  by  the  supreme  authority  of  a  common 
sovereign.  The  king,  who  is  the  natural  head  of  his  own  tribe,  possesses  likewise 
a  paramount  authority  over  the  other  tribes :  this  authority  extends  to  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  levying  fixed  proportions  of  troops 
and  money  from  each  tribe  for  the  common  defence.  The  whole  nation,  however, 
is  seldom  animated  by  one  spirit,  the  individual  interests  of  each  tribe  attracting 
more  of  its  attention  than  tiie  general  welihre.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  to 
some  distinction  of  interests  between  the  king  and  the  nation,  and  a  still  greater 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  his  legal  powers;  the  king  and  his  nobles  maintainmg 
that  he  has  all  the  power  of  an  Asiatic  despot,  and  the  people  in  general  considering 
him  as  a  monarch  with  very  limited  prerogatives :  4JiiB  produces  a  good  deal  of 
diversity  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  The  crown  is  hereditary,  but 
there  is  no  established  law  as  to  primogeniture,  the  succession  being  decided  by  the 
aristocracy.  The  Afghans  themselves  are  all  Mahometans  of  the  Sonnite  sect : 
towards  people  of  a  religion  entirely  different  from  their  own  they  are  very  tolerant, 
as  long  as  they  are  at  peace  with  them,  though,  like  all  other  Mussulmans,  they 
hold  that  it  is  not  only  kwf ul,  but  meritorious,  to  make  war  upon  unbelievers ; 
but  the  difference  in  religious  opinions  between  them  and  the  Persians,  though  not 
sufficient  to  affect  any  serious  part  of  their  conduct,  is  enough  to  create  a  most 
bitter  enmity  between  the  two  sects.  The  Hindoos  are  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  their  temples  are  entirely  unmolested. 

48.  The  Afghans  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  and  origin  from  the 
Scythian  Alani.  The  appellation  is  known  to  the  people  themselves  only  through 
the  medium  of  theP€r«tan  language,  their  own  name  for  their  nation  beingPoo^A^oon, 
or  P  ookhtaneh,  whence  that  of  Pitan,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  India :  the 
Arabs  call  them  Solimanee.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  Afghan 
tribe  of  Qhifjie  founded  an  empire,  which  included  all  Persia,  and  extended  on  the 
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West  to  the  present  limits  of  the  Ruuian  and  Turhuh  empires:  only  port  of 
Afghafdttanj  however,  acknowledged  their  dominion.  Nadir  Shah  overthrew 
this  dynasty,  and  annexed  most  of  Afghamatan  to  Ptrma :  on  his  death,  the  pire- 
sent  Afghan  monarchy  was  founded,  which  at  its  height  extended  from  the  neigfa- 
bourhood  of  the  Catfian  Sea  to  that  of  the  R.  Junrna^  and  from  the  Jihfm  or 
Oxus  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

40.  Cabuly  the  present  capital  of  Afghanittan^  and  nsnally  the  residenoe  of  the 
sovereign,  is  situated  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  banks  of  a  rfver 
of  the  same  name,  which  finally  joins  the  Indtiu :  it  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  waD, 
and  is  a  very  ancient  and  beautiful  city.  From  early  antiquity  it  was  considered  as 
the  gate  of  HindootUm  towards  Tarttary,  whilst  Kandahcar  held  tiie  same  rank 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Fenku  The  city  of  Cdbul  is  compact,  but  by  no  means 
extensive,  and  has  in  its  vicinity  many  groves  and  gardens :  most  of  the  houses  are 
of  wood,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  It  Is  a  considerahle  empo- 
rium of  trade,  owing  to  its  being  tlie  ordinary  seat  of  government :  the  popolatba 
is  said  to  amount  to  about  50^000  souls.  To  the  Eastward  of  Cabul  lies  the  city 
of  PeshavniTy  which  stands  on  very  uneven  ground  near  the  Junction  of  tlie 
Cabul  R,  with  the  Indm,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Kheiber  range  of  mountains ;  it 
is  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  some  splendid  palaces,  one  of  which  is 
occasionally  inhabited  by  the  king.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  of  Indian 
origin,  have  been  estimated  at  100,000.  The  city  of  Kandahar,  formerly  the 
metropolis  of  Afghamttan,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Urgandaky  wliidi 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Heermund :  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  owing 
to  its  lyhig  in  the  road  from  Itpahan  to  Delhtf  it  is  still  a  place  of  considenhle 
importance.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  very  hand- 
some city :  its  present  population  amounts  to  about  80,000  souls.  Kelaty  the 
capital  of  BedoochittaUf  and  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  stands  in  the  North 
Eastern  comer  of  the  country,  on  an  elevated  site  8,000  fiset  above  the  level  of  the 
sea:  it  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants,  composed  of  Balooehet,  Hindoot,  and 
Afghani.  The  city  of  Cashmere,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
was  formerly  called  Serinagur ;  it  stands  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  J^fghamMtan, 
within  the  limits  of  India,  near  the  source  of  the  R.  Jhylum  or  Hydaspes,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  snowy  range  of  Hitnaleh,  It  is  about  six  miles  m  circuit, 
and  contains  about  180,000  inhabitants,  being  reckoned  the  largest  and  most  popn- 
lous  city  in  the  Afghan  dominions.  It  is  celebrated  for  ito  manufacture  of  shawls, 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  which  are  unrivalled ;  they  are  made  from  the  wool,  or 
hair  of  a  kind  of  goat,  which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  Tibet.  The  lake  of  Caa^ 
mere,  named  in  the  provincial  language  the  DaU,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
beauties :  it  is  studded  with  a  number  of  beautiful  islands,  and  extends  ihmi  the 
North  Eastern  quarter  of  the  city  in  an  oval  circumference  of  about  six  miles :  it 
Joins  the  Jhylum.  The  climate  of  the  country  is  delightful,  and  its  fertility  pro- 
verbially great;  the  whole  province  has  been  styled  by  the  Moguls  the  terrestrial 
paradise  of  India.  Cashmere  has  lately  thrown  off  the  Afghan  yoke,  and  asserted 
its  independence,  as  have  idBO  some  of  the  other  cities  and  districte  to  the  Bast- 
ward  of  the  Jmfti#. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

INDI^   £T    SINARUM   REGIO. 
INDIA. 

1.  India  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabiti  and  Parueti 
M*.,  on  the  N.  by  the  Paropamisus  and  Emodi  M'.,  on  the  E. 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Siusd,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ocean. 
To  the  W.  it  touched  upon  Ariana,  to  the  N.  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  the  SacsB  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  and  to  the  E.  upon 
the  possessions  of  the  Sinse.  It  was  divided  by  the  R.  Granges, 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  Western  of  which,  named  India 
intra  Grangem,  corresponded  with  that  portion  of  modern 
India  lying  Westwara  of  the  Ganges ;  the  Eastern  part,  or 
India  extra  Grangem,  included  India  beyond  the  Ganffes, 
Tibet,  Assam,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Birman  Empire. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  R.  Indus,  which  was  considered 
by  many  as  forming  its  frontier  towards  Persia :  the  two  pro- 
vmces  tc^ether  contained  1,815,600  square  miles,  or  three- 
fourths  as  many  as  the  whole  of  modem  Europe. 

2.  The  Greeks  knew  bnt  little  of  India  till  its  invasion  by  Alexander  the  Grreat, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  none  of  their  existing  poets  mentioning  even  its  name. . 
^\x&  fiEibled  campaigns,  which  some  of  their  mythologists  represent  Dionysus,  or 
Bacchus  *,  and  Hercules  to  have  undertaken  against  it,  were  invented,  after  they  had 
arrived  at  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  country,  by  the  later  poets  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  Macedonian  hero ;  and  were  not  compiled  from  those  vague  and  poetical 
accounts  of  real  transactions,  which,  in  many  other  countries,  form  the  dawning  of 
liistory.  Sesostris  and  Semiramis  are  said  to  have  been  the  flnt  who  extended  their 
empire  into  this  vast  peninsula  -,  they  were  followed  by  Cyrus,  and  subsequently  by 
Darius  HystaspiB,who  penetrated  as  far  as  thePu7i;a5  and  the  borders  otlAttleTibet, 
But  aU  these  invasions  made  them  very  little  acquainted  either  with  India  or  its 
inhabitants ;  indeed  the  accounts  which  they  received  concerning  them,  may  for  the 
most  part  be  classed  amongst  those  fables,  which  were  lAted  on  all  sides,  of  the 
people  dwelling  at  the  extremities  of  the  then  known  world,  where  actual  knowledge 
was  made  upfor  by  the  ingenuity  of  invention.  Amongst  these  fables  may  be  included 
that  of  the  Pygmiei',  or  nation  of  black  dwarfs,  who  spoke  the  same  hmguage  as  the 

1  None  quoque  qui  puer  es,  quantustum,  Bacche,  fuisti, 

Cam  timuit  thyrsos  India  victs  tuos !   Ovid,  de  Ar.  Am.  1. 189. 
Victa  racemifero  lyncas  dedit  India  Baccho.     Id.  Met.  XV.  413. 
— ^— —  Oriens  tibi  victus,  adosque 
Decobr  extremo  qus  chigitar  India  Qange.  Id.  IV.  20. 

'  *HwT€  Tip  JcXayyi)  ytpdvwv  wtXiioifpavd^t  rpb, 
Air  Ivti  oiv  xcifitefva  ^vyov  Kal  m^t^^rov  5fi/3poi/, 
KXayyy  raiyt  irirovrai  kx*  'Qmavoiio  oodtap, 
'Avipdci  Uvyiiaioun  ^6vov  xal  le^pa  ^ipovirai' 
*Aipiai  d*  apa  raiyi  Kaiei^  tpiBa  irpo^ipopTai.    Hbin.  i7» T.  6. 
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other  Indians, but  were  so  small  that  the  tallest  amongst  them  seldom  exceeded  two 
feet  in  height.  Some  of  them  were  said  to  build  their  houses  with  egg-shellsy  whilst 
others  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth,  whence  they  came  out  in  hiurestr-time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  com,  as  if  to  fell  a  forest.  They  were  admirable  arcliens 
for  which  reason  the  king  of  India  kept  3,000  of  them  as  g^nards.  'HiiNT  animaH 
were  all  of  a  proportionable  'stature  with  tiiemselres,  and  upon  these  they  weatoot 
to  make  war  against  certain  birds,  called  cranes,  who  came  annually  from  Scythe  to 
plunder  them.  They  were  once  governed  by  a  princess^  named  Gerana,  who  was 
changed  into  a  crane  for  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno .  Later  traditions,  Itow- 
ever,  remove  these  Pygmies  to  the  deserts  of  Africa,  where  they  represent  them  to 
have  attacked  Herculeswhen  sleeping  after  his  victory  over  Antsus;  they  dischaiged 
their  arrows  with  g^reat  fury  upon  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  hero,  who,  being  e^c- 
tually  roused,  was  so  pleased  with  their  intrepidity,  that  he  wrapped  a  number  of 
tiiem  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion,  and  carried  them  to  Enrystheus. 

8.  The  campaign  of  Alexander,  though  confined  to  the  countries  watered  by  tke 
Indus  and  its  branches,  gave  the  ancients  considerable  knowledge  of  the  peniiSDlL 
He  entered  It  near  the  modem  city  Cabul,  took  the  important  fortresses  of  Mininp 
and  Aomos,  and  crossed  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes,  on  the  banks  of  which  last  he 
defeated  Poms',  one  of  the  Indian  kings.  Alexander  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  Poms,  that  he  not  only  restored  to  him  his  dominions,  but  increased  his 
kingdom  by  the  addition  of  several  new  provinces;  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
generosity,  Porus  became  one  of  the  most  fidthful  friends  of  the  Macedonian  riiff>narrh, 
and  never  afterwards  violated  the  assurances  of  peace  which  he  had  g^ven  him. 
Alexander  then  traversed  the  Pui^ab  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  en:  B^^akt 
up  to  which  point  he  had  conquered  the  whole  country,  and  reduced  6,000  cities 
under  his  power.  His  veteran  troops,  however,  who  had  hitherto  fidthfuUy  followed 
him  a  greater  distance  from  their  homes  than  had  ever  been  traversed  by  any  army, 
now  refused  to  proceed  farther  Eastward ;  no  inducements  of  wealtii  or  glory,  which 
the  daring  ambition  of  their  youthful  monarch  held  out  to  them,  coold  pievail  in 
altering  Uieir  determination,  and  when,  at  length,  overwhelmed  by  anger  and  di»- 
appointment,  he  hid  himself  from  them  for  two  days,  they  retired  to  their  tents  foil 
of  sorrow  and  regret,  but  with  resolutions  fixed  and  unchanged.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  hurried  on  to  this  signal  disobedience,  not  only  by  the  horrible  fatigius 
which  they  had  already  sufiiered,  and  the  many  hardships  which  the  nature  and 
climate  of  the  country  compelled  them  to  undergo,  but  by  the  report  of  the  deserts 
which  they  had  still  to  cross,  and  the  enemies  they  had  yet  to  encounter :  they 
recollected  how  their  ranks  had  been  already  thinned  in  the  parching  plains  of  Persia 
and  India,  and  how  dearly  bought  some  of  their  boasted  victories  had  been,  in  the 
vain  endeavour,  which  their  monarch  had  held  out  to  them,  of  reaching  the  remotest 
bounds  of  the  earth.  This  disobedience  was  coniirmed  by  the  reports,  which  reached 
thehr  camp,  of  the  warlike  preparations  made  against  tibem  by  the  Idng  of  the  Gan* 
garidse  and  Pharrasii,  or  Prasii,  which  were  said  to  be  so  enormous,  as  to  fill  even 
the  veterans  withsuch  apprehension,  that  they  declared  first  privately,  and  afterwards 
openly,  they  would  follow  their  chief  no  fiuther  in  that  direction.  In  this  crisis  of 
his  aiffairs,  Alexander  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  but  he  did  so  only  under  the 
pretext  that  the  auspices  forbade  the  crossing  of  the  river;  he  accordingly  made 
preparations  for  retreating,  but  first  having  enlaiged  the  circuit  of  his  encampmeni; 


Ad  subitas  Thracum  volucres  nubemque  sononun 

Pygmteus  parvis  currit  bellator  in  armis : 

Mox  impar  hosti  raptosqne  per  aen  onrvis 

UnguibuB  a  seeya  iertai  grue.  Jtit*.  Sai,  XIII.  1 68. 

— — ^— — — —  that  small  In&ntry 

Warr'd  on  by  cranes :  ^  MiUoUf  Par.  Loit,  Book  I.  575. 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room ' 

Throng  numberless,  like  that  Pygnuean  race 

Beyond  the  Indiananoont,  i—  Id.  779. 

3 ■ :  Pellaeus,  Eoum 

Qui  domuit  Porom,  —  Claudkm,  de  lY.  Com,  Hon,  375. 
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he  built  twelve  immenBe  altais  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  ordered  beds  and  other 
pieces  of  famitore  to  be  left  behind,  of  greater  dimensions  than  corresponded  with 
the  ordinary  proportions  of  man,  intending  them  as  a  subject  of  wonder  for  all  pos- 
terity. He  then  retreated  to  the  Uydaspes,  and  having  fitted  out  a  large  fleet  in 
addition  to  the  ships  which  he  had  brought  overland  from  the  Indus,  he  descended 
the  river  to  the  country  of  the  Malli,  whom  he  attacked  and  defeated;  after  this 
he  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  Patala,  and  subsequently  to  the  sea,  into  which  he 
advanced  400  stadia,  being  falsely  represented  by  some  of  his  companions  as  the 
first  Greek  who  had  ever  navigated  the  ocean.  Having  performed  sacrifices  to 
Neptune,  he  ascended  th6  Indus  to  Xylenopolis,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built 
in  his  absence ;  he  staid  here  some  time  to  make  arrangements  for  his  fleet's  proceed- 
ing to  Babylon  by  the  Brythrsean  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  finally  set  off  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  traversed  the  Southern  provinces  of  Persia,  in  the  deserts  of 
which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  arrived  at  length  at  the  Babylonian 
metropolis.  His  admiral,  Nearchus,  remained  four  months  at  XylenopoUs,  waiting 
theproper  season  for  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage,  which  occupied  him  threemonths 
more,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  Joined  his  sovereign  at  Babylon. 

4.  India,  taken  us  a  whole  country,  was  at  no  period  of  its  history  governed  by 
one  monardi.  At  the  time  of  Alexander's  death  it  contained,  amongst  many  others, 
two  great  and  well  known  kingdoms ;  that  of  Poms  in  PuT^ab,  and  that  of  the  Prasii 
in  Bahar  KsniAUahabady  the  reports  concerning  whom  so  alarmed  the  Macedonians. 
The  first  of  these  was  soon  subdued  by  tlie  Greek  rulers  of  Bactriana,  who  from  time 
to  time  extended  their  conquests  over  various  parts  of  India :  the  kingdom  of  the 
Prasii  on  the  other  hand  increased  to  a  fearful  extent,  stretching  as  fiir  Westward  as 
the  Indus,  and  including  within  its  limits  all  the  tribes  on  the  lower  course  of  this 
great  river.  Its  king  became  at  last  involved  in  disputes  with  Selencns  Nicanor, 
and  the  Bactrian  Satraps,  who  pushed  their  conquests  as  far  as  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ocean,  thus  confining  the  Prasii  to' their  old  limits.  Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Bactrian  empire,  and  its  invasion  by  the  Scythians,  the  latter  people,  not  contented 
with  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  provinces,  crossed  over  into  India  about  a  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  they  seissed  upon  the  whole  country  watered  by  the 
Indus,  which  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Indo-Scythia.  Besides  these,  there  were 
several  other  independent  governments  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  which, 
from  their  having  occasionally  changed  their  extent  as  well  as  their  names,  appear 
to  have  also  undergone  considerable  revolutions. 

5.  India  is  said  to  have  contained  more  than  a  hundred  difierent  nations ;  its 
inhabitants  were  a  fine,  athletic  race,  and  were  diyided  anciently  Into  seven  Castes, 
though  now  there  are  only  four.  They  had  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  of  cultiva*- 
tion  when  they  became  connected  with  the  Greeks,  and  many  of  their  existing 
institutions,  both  religions  and  civil,  may  be  traced  back  to  that  early  period.  India 
was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  amongst  the  most  ppulentof  all  the  countries  of  Asia^ ; 
it  was  also  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  almost  every  kind  of  grain,  as  well  as  many 
sorts  of  spices  in  great  abundfunce.  Its  elephants  were  especially  famed  for  their 
size  and  strength,  and  were  much  preferred  to  the  African*;  it  was  also  gfreatly 

^  IntadtlB  opulentior 

Thesauris  Arabum,  et  divltls  Indiie,  — 

Hor.  Carm.  III.  xxiv.  2. 

*  Quseque  sni  monitis  obtemperat  Inda  mtgistrl 

Bellna,  servitium  tempore  oecta  subit.    Ovid,  Tritt.  lY.  vL  7. 

Its  ivory  is  frequently  spoken  of : 

India  mittit  ebur,  Vtrg.  Georg.  I.  67. 

Indum  sangtthieo  vehiti  violaverit  ostro 

Si  quis  ebur ; Id.  JEn.  XII.  67. 


-non  aurum,  ant  ebur  Indicum;— 

Hor,  Carm.  I.  xxxi.  6. 
■  '  genmiid  et  dentOms  Indis  — . 

Ovid.  Met.  XI.  167. 
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celebrated  for  its  tigers*  and  serpents,  the  last  of  which  were  magnified  by  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander  into  an  enormous  size.  India  produced  many  perfumes^  as 
well  as  precious  stones  and  gold ";  its  woods,  and  the  trees  in  them,  wereof  a  vast 
magnitude  and  height,  and  its  ebony  was  very  fomous  ' ;  there  is  likewise  some 
slight  mention  made  of  its  indigo  and  sugar-cane. 

6.  The  great  range  of  mountains,  which  bounded  India  on 
the  North,  was  known  by  the  names  of  Paropamisus  and 
£modus,  or  Emodi  M^.^®  The  former  of  these  names,  which 
the  Macedonians  out  of  compliment  to  Alexander,  are  said  to 
have  changed  to  Caucasus,  was  applied  to  the  range  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Indus,  and  is  still  known  as  the  Hindoo 
Coosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus ;  the  latter  appellation  was  used  to 
denote  the  remainder  of  the  range,  as  tar  Eastward  as  the 
borders  of  the  Sin®,  and  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Himachal^ 
or  Himaleh.  It  is  the  loftiest  range  of  mountains  in  the  world, 
several  of  its  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  26,000 
feet;  and,  from  its  bein^  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Emodus,  signifying  in  the  native  language 
snowy,  an  interpretation,  also  given  to  the  modem  term  JR- 
malek.  It  was  from  these  mountains  that  the  range  of  the 
Imaus  struck  out  into  Scythia,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts. 
The  great  river  Ganges  ^^,  which  still  maintains  its  name,  rises 


-  Telnti  Gangetica  cerye 


Lactentem  foetum  per  sihras  tigris  opacas.    (hid.  Met.  VI.  636. 
^  fit  domitas  gentes,  thurifer  Inde,  tuas.  Id,  Fast.  III.  720. 

Thura  nee  Buphrates,  nee  miserat  India  costum,  —     Id,  1. 340. 
'  Inda  caYis  aunim  mittit  formica  metallis, —    Propert.  III.  xi.  5. 

Sire  vagi  crines  purls  in  frontibos  errant,     - 
Indioa  quos  medio  vertice  gemma  tenet.  Id,  II.  xviii.  10. 

»  ,  Sola  India  nigrum 

Fert  ebenum, Virg,  Qeorg.  11.116. 

Aut  quos  Oceano  propior  gerlt  IndUi  lucos, 

Eztremi  sinus  orbis  ?  ubi  aera  vincere  summum 

Arboris  hand  ulls  Jactu  potuere  sagittsB ; 

Et  gens  ilia  quidem  sumptis  non  tarda  pharetris.  Id,  122. 

*®  AhrbQ  5*  hitvhri  ^v\a  KiKaivCiv  &\i9iv  'Iv^wv, 

'Huta^Cfv  6pkuv  intpricaTOf  rStv  vvb  Trkl^av 

^EAccrai  17^0(0  fieyac  pooc  'Qwavoto. 
Ev^a  ivo  (TTfiXac  VTfi<rac  irtpi  rip/iara  yaiti^, 

JLayxaXow  fiiTA  x<vfta  KarriXv^tv  'Ivfitivoio, 

Diotu  Perieg.  1163. 
II  Nee  pulcher  Oangesi  atque  auro  turbidus  Hermus, 

Laadibus  Itaiiae  certent.  Virg.  Georg.  11. 137. 

Ceu  septem  surges  sedatis  amnibus  altus 

Per  tacitum  Ganges :  —  Id,  ^n.  IX.  31. 

lato  spatiantem  flumine  Gangen.  Ovid.  TrUt,  V,  iii.  23. 

Movit  et  Boos  bellorum  fama  rccessus, 

Qua  colitur  Ganges,  toto  qui  solus  in  orbe 

Ostia  nascenti  contiarta  solvere  Phoebo 

Audet,  et  adversum  fluctus  impellltia  Eumm.  Ltustm,  III.  230. 

Omnlbntf 
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on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Emodi  Montes,  and  winds  its  way 

with  a  South-Easterly  course  of  1,660  miles  into  the  Oange- 

ticus  Sinus,  or  JBay  of  Bengal,  to  which  it  gave  name,  and 

which  it  enters  by  several  moutiis :  it  receives  in  its  course  the 

waters  of  many  great  rivers,  all  much  larger  than  the  Thames, 

and  from  its  importance  to  the  natives,  they  paid  it,  as  they 

still  do,  the  most  superstitious  veneration. 

7.  India  intra  Gangem,  or  India  West  of  the  Granges, 

included  together  with  the  /.  of  Ceylon  966,400  square  miles, 

or  about  as  many  as  the  modem  countries  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,   Spain,   Portugal,  France,  the   Netherlands, 

Sweden  and   iforway,    Germany,  Italy,  and    Greece.     Its 

Western  coast  was  traversed  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains 

called  Bettigus  or  Bettigo,  now  known  as  the  Western  Ghauts; 

it  terminated  in  Comaria  Pr.,  the  Southernmost  point  of  the 

whole  peninsula,  which  has  retained  its  name  to  the  present 

day  in  that  of  C,  Comorin. 

S.  To  the  Soath  of  the  Emodi  M«.,  in  the  centre  of  India,  are  three  great  ridges 
of  monntaina  dividing  the  courses  of  the  riyers  in  tliat  part  of  the  country,  and  unit- 
ing as  it  were,  in  the  Bettigo  Mons  abready  alluded  to.  The  Northernmost  of 
these,  called  Vlndius  or  Vindhyay  crosses  the  country  from  tlie  R.  Ganges  to  the 
head  of  the  Otiff  qf  Cutehf  and  sends  out  a  spur  into  the  Oreat  Detert,  known  by 
the  name  of  Apocopi  Mi.,  or  Deorum  PcensB.  Below  it,  and  parallel  with  it,  is 
Sardonyx  Mons,  now  called  SaiUpoord,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Ner" 
Imddah  and  Teqity-,  and  still  lower  down  is  Adisathms  M.  Sechachull,  diylding 
the  course  of  the  Tapty  from  the  Qodacery.  The  range  of  Mt.  Bettigo,  or  the 
Western  QTumts,  is  connected  towards  tlie  South  with  another  ridge  considerably 
lower  than  itsdf,  called  Orudli,  or  Arursai  M«.,  now  known  as  the  JBatiem  Ohautt, 
from  its  rumdng  through  the  Eastern  part  of  the  peninsula. 

9.  The  R.  Indus  ^^,  or  Sindus  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives, 
rises  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  mountains  Emodi  and  Imaus, 
in  that  part  of  Scythia  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Sacse,  and 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Little  Tibet ;  it  assumes  first 
a  Northerly,  and  afterwards  a  Southerly  course,  breaks  through 
the  high  mountains  Paropamisus  (in  which  some  of  the  an- 
cients placed  its  source),  and  enters  the  Erythreean  Sea  by 
seven  mouths :  it  is  still  called  Indus,  or  Scind,  and  is  1,700 
miles  long.  It  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Choaspes  fl.  or 
Cabul  R.,  called  also  Choes,  from  a  little  river  of  this  name, 
which  joins  it.  On  the  N.  bank  of  the  Choaspes  was  Mas- 
saga,  the  capital  of  the  Assaceni,  which  Alexander  besieged  for 
a  long  time  without  success,  until  the  troops  who  defended  it, 
capitulated  on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  depart 

OmnibttB  in  terris,  qute  sunt  a  Qadlbos  utqne 

Anroram  et  Gangen, Juv,  Sat,  X.  2. 

"  Qnaque,  ferens  lapidnm  diviso  gurgite  fontem, 
YMtis  Indus  aquis  mixtum  non  sentit  Hydaspen  ;~ 

Ztican.  III.  286. 
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without  molestation ;  they  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  pitched 
their  camp  opposite  the  Macedonians,  but  durmg  the  ni^ht 
they  were  surrounded,  and  treacherously  murdered,  togeuer 
with  their  wiyes  and  children.  This  act  was  a  blot  in  Alex- 
ander's history.  He  is  said  to  have  ordered  its  execution  in 
consequence 'of  a  report  which  reached  him,  that  the  Indians 
intended  to  decamp :  but  it  is  thought  that  he  was  instigated 
by  private  revenge,  having  receivea  a  wound  in  his  foot  when 
attempting  to  take  their  city  by  storm.  A  little  farther  East- 
ward was  the  rock  Aomos  Ohund,  which  was  said  to  be  so 
high  that  birds  were  unable  to  reach  its  summit,  and  hence 
its  name  &opyoc  ambus  carens ;  its  strength  too  was  reputed  to 
be  so  great,  that  Hercules,  who  had  besieged  it,  was  unable  to 
take  it,  and  Alexander  would  probably  have  never  gained  pos- 
session of  it,  but  for  some  ingenious  manoeuvres,  vmich  fright- 
ened the  garrison  and  caused  them  to  abandon  it.  A  little 
farther  Southwards,  near  the  junction  of  the  Indus  and 
Choaspes,  stood  Taxila  Attochf  the  residence  of  king  Taxiles, 
at  whose  especial  invitation  Alexander  entered  India,  and  'by 
whom  he  was  greatly  assisted  in  the  beginning  of  his  campaign. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  cities  of  the  whole 
country,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Indian  philosopher 
Calanus,  one  of  the  GymnosophistcB,  or  Brahmins,  who  fol- 
lowed Alexander  in  liis  e>npedition,butfalling  sickatPasai^adae, 
consumed  himself  to  ashes  in  sight  of  the  monarch  and  his 
whole  army.  Lower  down  the  Indus,  on  its  right  bank,  was 
Nysa"  Nuahz,  called  also  Dionysopolis,  from  its  having  been 
sacred  to  mcchus,  who  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  nations  whom  he  had  conquered. 
It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Meron  Mons  Kheiber  Ms.,  where 
Bacchus  was  educated  by  the  nymphs  of  the  place,  and  hence 
the  fable  of  his  having  been  confined  in  the  thigh  (jiripo^)  of  his 
father ;  the  mountain  was  also  called  Nysa,  and  it  was  from  this 
name  as  well  as  from  that  of  his  father  {^16^:  and  N^era)  that  he 
is  stated  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Dionysus.  There  were, 
however,  several  other  places  called  Nysa,  to  which  the  same 
legends  were  referred. 

10.  The  Indus  receives  upon  its  left  bank  the  waters  of 
five  rivers  (all  lai^r  than  the  Thames)  which  have  given  name 
to  the  modem  Punjab,  or  the  Country  of  the  Five  Rivers:  it 

>'  Nee  qui  pampineis  victor  jnga  flectit  habenis 
Liber^  ageos  celao  Nysa  de  yertioe  tigrai.        Virg,  JBn.  VI.  S05. 
Bicam  ego  maternos  ^tnseo  folmine  partuB, 

Indica  NysoeiB  arma  fugata  choris : —  Property  III.  zy.  31. 

Wlience  GatuUus  (LXIV.  259.)  calls  the  Sileni,  who  accompanied  Bacchos, 
<  NyBigeiWB." 
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was  over  this  country  that  Alexander  spread  his  ephemeral 
conquests,  till  the  disobedience  of  his  troops  compelled  him  to 
retreat,  and  descend  the  Indus. 

1 1 .  These  fire  riven  rise  in  the  Emodi  Monies.  The  Westenunoet  of  them  is  the 
Hydaspes  ^*  Jhylvm^  which  has  its  source  in  the  district  Caspirsea  Cashmere,  not 
&r  from  the  town  of  Gaspira  or  Coihmere;  apon  its  banks  Alexander  defeated 
Poms,  and  fonnded  the  town  Nicsea  to  perpetuate  his  Yietory,  as  well  as  another 
called  Bucephala  Jhylujtiy  in  memory  of  his  favourite  horse  Bucephalus,  that  died 
here  of  old  age.  Hie  Hydaspes  runs  into  the  Acesines  or  Chunab,  near  the  country 
of  the  Cathoei,  as  does  also  the  Hydraotes  J^avee;  upon  this  last  river  stood  the 
town  Lahora  Lahore,  The  Acesines,  after  being  joined  by  these  two  rivers  runs 
past  MaUorum  Oppidum  Maultan,  the  chief  town  of  the  Malli,  in  rashly  attacking 
one  of  whose  citadels  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life :  it  then  enters  the  Indus,  and  at 
their  confluence  Alexander  buUt  a  city,  wliieh  he  called  after  himself.  To  tlie  Bast- 
ward  of  the  Hydraotes  is  the  Hyphasis  Gurrah,  or  JBeyah,  where  Alexander  built 
his  twelve  enormous  altars,  and  began  his  retreat  to  the  Westward :  it  is  Joined  by 
the  Hesidrus,  or  Zaradrus  SiUlege,  near  the  great  town  Sangala,  which  the  Mace- 
donians took  by  storm,  and  which  was  afterwards  re-established  by  one  of  the  Greek 
Satraps  of  Bactriana,  who  called  it  Buthydemia  after  his  own  name.  1\)  the  East- 
ward of  this  hist,  beyond  the  Hesidrus,  was  Serinda  Sirhindy  remarkable  as  the 
first  place  where  the  silkworm  was  successfully  introduced  by  the  Indians  •  it  was 
hence,  that  in  the  6th  century,  certain  monks  brought  the  emperor  Justinian  the 
eggs  of  the  worm,  and  by  them  the  cultivation  of  silk  was  first  introduced  amongst 
us.  The  Hyphasis  Joins  the  Indus  in  the  country  of  the  OxydracsB,  who  seem  to 
have  left  their  name  in  the  modem  district  of  Outch.  Lower  down  the  Indus  were 
the  Sogdi,  and  below  them,  the  Musicani  with  their  chief  town  Minnagara :  farther 
Southward  were  Sydms  RyderabadyBnd  Patala,  the  capital  of  the  district  Patalene. 
Barbari  Tatta,  near  the  Western  mouth  of  the  Indus,  was  the  port  made  by  all 
foreign  vessels  trading  to  Indo-Scythla,  whence  their  g<x)ds  were  forwarded  up  the 
river  to  the  metropolis.  The  district  to  the  Eastward  of  this,  and  beyond  the  limits 
of  Indo-Scythia,  was  called  Iberia  4Ji^i^^9  in  it  lay  Gagasmira  now  Jayndmeer. 
Beyond  these,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  the  district  Sandrabatls,  extending 
to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  thought  to  be  the  place,  whence  Sandracotths 
began,  first  as  a  robber  and  afterwards  as  the  prince  of  his  tribe,  to  make  inroads  on 
the  ndghbourmg  people :  farther  Northward  wasRarassa,  a  city  of  considerable 
importance,  still  called  Histar. 

12.  To  the  S.  of  the  Indus  lay  Uie  peninsular  district  Syrastrene,  so  named  from 
its  chief  town  Syrastra  Arryrir,  which  with  the  opposite  district  Larice  Gomerat 
formed  Irinus,  or  Canthi  Sinus  (7.  qf  Cuteh,  One  of  the  chief  towns  of  Larice  was 
Minnagara  Ahmedabad,  the  Mahometan  capital  of  Ooqjerat,  below  which  stood 
Moooglossum,  now  Cambay,  the  hitter  town  was  situated  at  the  head  of  Bary- 
gazenus  Sinus  G,  qf  Casr£ay,  and  not  far  from  the  little  river  Mais,  or  Mophis 
Mhyt^  Ozene,  another  important  town  of  Larice,  was  a  considerable  way  up  the^ 
country,  near  the  source  of  Sambus  ^  Chtanbulf  and  is  now  replaced  by  Ooaen 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Malwa,  * 

13.  The  two  principal  rivers,  which  enter  the  Indian  Ocean 
on  the  Western  coast  of  India,  are  the  Namadus  and  Nana- 
giina,  which  both  empty  themselves  into  Barygazenus  Sinus 
O.  of  Cambay  j  of  these,  the  former,  which  is  considerably  the 


* Medos  Hydaspes, — 

Virg.  Georg.  IV.  211. 
(Where  ''  Medus''  is  used  in  an  extended  sense.) 

._  yd  qua  loea  fabulosus 

Lambit  Hydaspes.  ffar.  Cam.  I.  xxii.  8. 

Quarapidus  Ganges,  et  qua  Nyssens  Hydaspes 
Accedunt  pelago, x^can.  VIII.  227. 
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largest^  is  now  called  Nerbuddah,  and  flows,  wHh  a  Westerly 
course  of  '660  miles,  into  the  sea  near  Baiygaza  Baroche. 
Baiygaza  was  the  metropolis  of  the  neighTOuring  district 
Lance  Ooqjerat,  and  vms  rendered  very  important  by  the 
trade  which  was  there  carried  on,  not  only  in  European  goods, 
and  the  manufactures  of  the  interior  of  India,  but  also  in  the 
productions  of  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia ;  it  gave  name  to 
Barveazenus  Sinus  G.  of  Cambatf,  which  extended  between 
the  Western  coast  of  the  peninsida  and  the  opposite  promontory 
Maleum  Diu  Head^  the  Southern  extremity  oi  GoqjeraL 
Nanaguna  fl.,  now  called  Tapty,  enters  the  sea  near  Calliena 
GooUa,  which  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Soorui. 
14.  The  whole  of  the  peninsula  to  the  S.  of  the  Namados 
was  called  Dachinabades,  from  the  word  Dachanos,  which  in 
the  language  of  the  .country  signified  South ;  and  hence  in 
modem  times  the  name  o(  Jjeccan^^  has  been  applied  to  the 
same  extent  of  country,  although  latterly  its  application  has 
been  confined  to  the  territoiy  between  the  nvers  JVerbuddah  and 
Kistnah.  It  was  in  the  miast  of  this  district  of  Dachinabades 
that  some  of  the  ancients  placed  the  Brachmani  or  Brahmhu^ 
whom  they  also  called  Gymnosophistas  from  their  custom  of 
going  nearly  naked :  they  are  mentioned,  however,  by  others  as 
being  in  the  more  Northern  parts  of  India  (where  Alexander  met 
with  some  of  them),  and  were  no  doubt',  to  be  found  then,  as 
they  are  now,  scattered  over  the  whole  country.  To  the  S.  of 
Barygaza  was  Perimuda  I.  Salsett  /.,  with  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name ;  upon  it  was  an  emporium  much  visited  by  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  place  of  which  is  now  occu- 
piea  by  Bombay^  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Presidency  an 
this  side  of  the  Peninsula. 

15.  The  flmaU  idands  vten  SdUett  tmd  Somfti^  were  called  Seseeriane,  and  from 
their  niunber,  Heptanetis.  To  the  S.  of  them  dwelled  the  Pints,  who  Uved  by 
plnndering  aU  yesselB  that  sailed  along  their  coast,  whether  they  belonged  to  their 
neighbonrg  or  to  foreign  natioos :  they  were  hence  bron|^t  into  fteqnent  oolliiHm 
with  the  Qreelu,  who  were  obliged  to  man  and  aim  their  shipe  more  completely,  ia 
order  safely  to  continue  their  nayigation  Southwards :  they  infested  the  coaat  tiU  the 
middle  of  &e  last  eentory,  when  they  were  driyen  out  by  the  BrUiA  and  MahrattoM 
in  conjonction,  the  former  of  whom  bnilt  Ft,  Victoria,  on  the  site  of  one  of  their 
towns  called  Mandagora.  Below  this  they  also  possessed  Armagara  Oheria ;  If  Itra, 
or  Nanra,  Newtee;  and  Peperina  I.  Cfoa ;  to  the  Westward  of  which,  i»  the  oeeaa, 
lie  the  dangeroosiliiyrias  Boekt  .Sgidlonun  Isb.  Beyond  Goo,  to  the  SoDthwaad, 
was  the  district  LimyTica,which  was  goyemed  byanatiye  prince, called  Kerobothras^ 

»A  —  sach  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan  spreads  her  anns 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  groond 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  dan^iters  grow 
Abont  the  mother-tree,  a  i^ar'd  shade 
High  over<«rched,  and  echoing  walks  between :  — 

Aft/ton,  Par.  Latt,  Book  IX.  1108. 
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and  extended  as  fiir  Eastward  as  the  R.  ChaberJs  CauveT^,  near  whiph  was  its  capi- 
tal Carura  Caroor:  amongst  its  sea-port  towns  were  Huziris  Mcajc^y  a  place  of 
very  considerable  trade ;  Semneikfan^^ii/ore ;  and  Bacari  Bayporty  at  the  month  of 
Baris  fl.  Baypare  B.,  which  formed  the  Soathern  boundary  of  tlie  district.  The 
Southern  part  of  Limyrica  was  latterly  called  Male,  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
modem  province  AfotoiEiar*^.  To  the  Westward  of  it,  in  the  ocean,  lie  the  Laccadive 
lilandt,  for  which  the  ancients  had  no  general  appeUation,  butcalled  each  isUnd  by 
a  separate  name ;  Ammina,  the  central  one,  is  stlU  linown  as  A  menu  The  Maldivc 
JsUauU  were  also  known  to  t]iem,thongh  under  no  general  name ;  their  number  was 
said  to  amount  to  more  than  thirteen  hundred,  but  modem  discovery  has  increased 
them  to  as  many  thousands.  Tlie  continuation  of  the  coast  of  India,  as  far  as 
C.  Comorin,  now  called  Travancoref  was  inhabited  by  the  Aii,  whose  name  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  modem  town  Aicteottah;  their  chief  place  was  Cottiara,  or 
Cottone  CocAm,8ituated  in  the  district  Cottonara, so  celebratedamongsttbe  ancients 
for  its  excellent  pepper.  Near  C.  Comorin  stood  Tropina  Trwandermnj  which  is 
thought  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  rpivrciv,  from  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  cape.  The  whole  Southern  part  of  India,  now  for  distinc- 
tion's sake  named  The  OtrnaHc,  was  once  called  Pandionis  Regio,  from  its  being 
governed  by  a  prince,  whose  name  was  Pandion,  and  who  resided  at  Modura 
Madura ;  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Augustus  when  at*Samo8 :  the  Ihnits  of  his  pos- 
sessions became  afterwards  much  contracted  on  all  sides  by  the  encroachment  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  ^ ' 

16.  A  little  to  the  Eastward  of  C  Comorin  is  the  island 
Taprobana",  or  Salice  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives,  now 
known  as  Ceylon:  it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called 
PalaBsimundum,  and  was  imagined  by  the  ancients,  upon  its 
first  discovery,  to  have  been  the  Northern  jjart  of  a  new  con- 
tinent or  world.  Their  subseouent  investigations,  however, 
proved  it  to  be  an  island  :  but  tliey  so  exaggemted  its  size  as 
to  make  it  lai^er  than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  whereas  it 
only  contains  19,400.  square  miles,  or  about  3,800  less  than 
Scotland.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Sales,  and  were  said  to 
be  very  rich,  and  to  live  to  a  great  age ;  they  were  governed 
by  a  King,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Claudius : 
their  chiei  divinity  was  said  to  be  Hercules. 

17.  Tsprobana  soon  became  very  important,  not  only  from  its  own  numerous  and 
valuable  productions,  but  from  the  great  traffic  carried  on  there  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  well  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  surrounding  countries,  such  as  the 
Indians,  the  Since,  tlie  Persians,  and  the  people  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the 
Northern  part  of  the  island  stood  Paleesimundum  Jqffhapatetm,  below  which  was 
Anurogrammum  Anurajepoera ;  both  these  places  are  described  to  have  been  royal 
cities.  Upon  the  Eastern  coast  was  the  harbour  Spatana  JVinconiallee,  into  which 
runs  Ganges  H,  Goorokel  Gange :  this  river  rises  in  the  lofty  Malea  Mons,  now 
known  as  Adam's  Peak,  not  far  from  Sindocanda  or  Kandi,  formerly  the  native 
capital  of  the  ishmd.  Near  the  Southernmost  point  of  Taprobana,  called  Oroeon  Pr. 
by  theGreeks,and  now  Dondra  Head,  was  Pana  Tangale ;  above  it,  on  the  Western 
coast,  were  Arubingara  Colombo,  and  Priapidls  ¥*,Negombo,  the  former  of  which  is 
now  the  capital  of  the  whole  island,  and  the  seat  of  the  British  government  there. 


**  Ant  nbi  Taprobanen  Indica  cingit  aqua.     Ovid,  ex  Pont,  I,  v.  80. 

From  India  and  the  Golden  Chersonese, 

And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 

Dnsk  faces  with  white  sUken  turbans  wreath'd ;  — 

MUkm,  Par.  Beg.  Book  IV.  74. 
8  S 
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Ceylon  is  connected  with  India  by  a  chain  of  ishinds  and  sand-hanks,  culled  AdamU 
Bridge,  from  a  tradition  amongst  the  Cingcde$e,  that  Adam  crossed  over  it  into  the 
peninsula  from  their  island,  which  they  affirm  to  liare  been  the  original  Paradise. 
Adam*t  Peak,  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  is  also  a  subject  of  great  Teneration 
amongst  tlie  natives,  who  make  pilgrimages  to  it,  under  the  notion  that  it  was  hence 
Adam  took  his  last  view  of  Paradise,  before  he  was  expelled  from  it ;  on  the  sammit 
of  the  Peak  there  is  a  large  rock  of  iron-stone,  upon  which  the  pilgrims  £ancy  they 
can  trace  the  print  of  Adam's  foot,  and  the  sacred  mark  is  therefore  snrroanded 
with  sereral  rows  of  precious  stones.  The  Westernmost  island  of  AdaaCt  Bridgt 
was  called  Cory  by  the  natives,  though  some  of  the  ancient  writers  mention  It  under 
the  name  of  Solis  Insula :  it  is  now  named  RamanancoTj  and  lies  off  Carj  Pr. 
Bamen  Pt. :  it  is  from  this  native  appellation  Cory,  that  the  modem  maritime 
district  of  Coromandel  has  received  its  name.  The  strait  between  India  and  the 
I.  Taprobana,  now  known  as  PaUCi  St,,  is  divided  by  Adam's  Bridge  Into  two 
pari» :  the  Northern  one  was  called  Argaricus  Sinus  PaUifs  Bay,  from  the  little 
town  Aigari  ArUmgurry,  wliich  stood  upon  its  shore ;  the  Southern  one  was  called 
Colchicus  Sinus  O,  of  Manaar,  from  the  town  Colchi  CuUatoor,  and  was  femed 
then,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  for  its  pearl-fishery. 

18.  Chaberis  fl.  Cauvery  is  the  Southernmost  river  of  any 
consequence  in  India ;  it  rises  in  the  Western  Ghauts^  and 
after  traversing  the  country*  of  the  Bati,  or  Coimbatoor,  runs 
with  a  South  Easterly  course,  past  Tallara  Tanjorey  into  the 
jB.  of  Bengal,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths  opposite 
the  /  of  Ceylon,  At  one  of  these  stood  Nigama  Nagapatavij 
a  few  miles  above  Calligicum  Pr.  Calymere  PL ;  and  a  little 
farther  Northward,  at  another  of  its  mouths,  was  Chaberis 
Cauverypatam.  Above  this  lay  the  maritime  district  Soretanum 
Paralia  Coromandel,  the  chief  town  of  which  was  Arcatis 
Arcot ;  beyond  it  was  Malange,  now  Madras,  the  metropolis 
of  the  British  Possessions  in  the  Southern  part  of  India, 
Farther  Northward  were  Tyna  fl.  Pennaar,  which  watered  the 
territory  of  the  Arvami ;  Mesolus  fl.  Kistnah,  giving  name  to 
the  district  Mesoha,  traces  of  which  appellation  may  be 
observed  in  that  of  Masulipatam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver ; 
and  Goaris  fl-  Godavery,  from  the  mouth  of  which  those  ships 
took  their  departure,  which  sailed  across  the  B.of  Bengal^  to 
the  Aurea  Chersonesus. 

19.  The  Mesolus  £i^7iaA  1?.,  rises  in  the  Wettem  GhautSy  and  after  pasahig  a 
little  to  the  Northward  of  ModoguUa  Mudgul,  receives  the  waters  of  Benda  II. 
Beema,  which  has  its  source  near  Poonah,  the  ancient  Banarasi.  The  Goaris 
Oodavery  likewise  rises  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  near  Nasica  Nastwik.  Between 
this  river  and  the' preceding  there  are  several  great  cities,  the  names  of  which  may 
he  traced  in  ancient  geography ;  such  as  Tagara  Toka,  Omenogara  Atunednuggur, 
Bffitana  Beder,  Calligeris  Culburga,  Hippocura  Hyderabad,  and  Cantacosyla 
Masulipatam :  Nygdosora,  some  distance  to  the  N,  of  the  Godavery,  is  now  JVo^ 
poor.  Above  these  on  the  coast  we  meet  with  Calingon  Pr.  near  Calingapatam, 
and  Sippara  Poory  or  Juggernaut,  now  so  celebrated  amongst  the  Hindoos  for 
the  temple  of  their  idol  Juggernaut,  and  esteemed  by  them  the  most  sacred  of  aU 
their  religious  establishments.  The  country  hereabouts  was  inhabited  by  the 
Gangarldse  Callngse,  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Gkmgaridae,  and  was  traversed  by 
Manada  fl.,  which  is  still  called  Mahonuddy,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Caliga  Kuttatk. 
Nearer  the  Ganges  was  the  R.  Tyndls,  now  known  as  the  Braminy  and  Mypurra  ; 
the  latter  name  is  derived  from  Mapura,  a  town  formerly  standing  at  its  mouth. 
Belafore  was  anciently  called  Minnagara,W2d  the  R.  Stdmnreeka  Dosaron. 
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20.  The  most  important  people  in  the  Eastern  part  of  India 
were  the  Prasii  and  Gangandae^^  the  reports  concerning 
whom  so  alarmed  the  troops  of  Alexander,  Of  these,  the 
latter  were  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  whence  they 
probably  derived  their  name,  and  extended  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  peninsnla,  where 
a  branch  of  them,  somamed  Calingae,  have  left  their  name  in 
Calingapatam,  Their  chief  town,  named  Gange  Regia,  so 
famous  as  a  place  of  trade  for  the  finest  Indian  manufactures, 
as  well  as  Nard  and  Chinese  Malobathrum,  appears  to  accord 
remarkably  well  with  the  situation  of  Calcutta,  the  metropoUs 
of  the  British  Dominions  in  India :  it  stood  upon  one  oi  the 
arms  of  the  Granges,  now  called  Hooffly,  not  far  from  that 
*mouth,  which,  from  its  size  and  importance,  the  ancients 
named  Magnum  Ostium.  The  Prasii  were  cantoned  higher 
up  the  Ganges,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  modern 
provinces  of  Bahar,  Allahahad,  Otide,  &c. ;  they  were  the 
most  powerful  people  in  the  whole  of  India,  and  at  one  time 
extended  their  dominions  over  all  the  surrounding  provinces, 
till  they  were  humbled  by  Seleucus  Nicanor  and  the  Bactrian 
Scythians.  Their  capital  was  Palimbothra,  or  Palibothra, 
Patnuy  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  Palibothri ;  it  was 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erannoboas  Coyle  with  the 
Ganges,  and  was  fabled  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules :  it 
was  a  large,  opulent,  and  well-defended  city,  bemg  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  390  stadia,  with  670  towers  and  64  gates. 

21.  The  Pratii  deduced  their  origin  from  Bacchns  and  Herculesi  and  reckoned 
up  a  suoceMion  of  kings  for  6^000  yean.  They  were  a  very  powerfol  people  when 
Alexander  invaded  India,  but  their  monarchy  afterwards  attained  its  greatest  height 
nnder  Sandracottns,  a  man  of  very  low  descent,  who  raised  himself  from  the  rank 
of  a  robber-chieftain  to  that  of  King  of  the  Prasii ;  he  is  said  by  some  historians 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  to  have  usurped  the  throne  to  the  great  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people.  His  ambition  drew  down  npoo  him  the  chastisement 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  who  attacked  him  upon  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  in  the  very 
heart  of  liis  domhiions :  but  the  power  of  the  latter  being  threatened  by  Antigonus 
in  Western  Asia,  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  with  Sandracottus,  and 
received  500  elephants  as  a  sort  of  recompense  for  the  additional  territory  which 
he  granted  to  the  Indian  king.  There  were  subsequently  many  embassies  sent  to 
Seleaeus,  and  his  successor  Antiochus,  from  the  Prasi^  but  the  inroads  of  the 
fiaetrians  and  Scythians  at  last  confined  them  within  their  original  limits,  shortly 
after  which  they  entirely  disappear  from  history. 

28.  The  Erannoboas,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  entering  the  Ganges 
at  Palimbothra,  received  on  its  left  bank  Sonus  fl.  Sone,  which  rises  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  Yindius  M.,  near  Sageda  or  Sohagepoar.  But  the  greatest  tributary  of  the 
Ganges  is  the  Jomanes,  or  Diamnna  II.  Jumnuy  which  rises  not  far  from  it  in  the 
Emodi  M*.,  and  runs  parallel  with  it  for  the  distance  of  750  miles ;  their  junction 
takes  place  at  Clisobora  AUahabady  where  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  tlie 
size  of  the  rivers.    The  Jumna  also  receives  on  its  right  bank  several  aiyuncts , 

"  In  foribns  pugpnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elephanto 

Gangaridum  f&ciam,  victorisqne  arma  Qiiirini : 

Virg.  Georg.  III.  27. 
S  S2 
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which  add  greatly  to  the  volnme  of  its  waten,  such  as  Cainas  fl.  Kean^,  Erineses 
a,  JBettDohf  Sittocatis  fl.  Sind,  and  Sambus  fl.  CkunUnd;  of  these  the  Sambas  is 
much  the  largest  The  towns  of  Adisdara  and  Methora  upon  the  JurnnOy  are  now 
Affa  and  Matra ;  above  them  dwelled  the  Nanichie,  round  the  modem  city  of 
Delhi,  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  tlie  same  riyer. 

23.  India  extra  Gangem  touched  to  the  W.  upon  India 
intra  Gangem,  to  the  N.  upon  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  and  to 
the  E.  upon  Serica  and  the  country  of  the  Since :  it  contained 
849,200  square  miles,  and  comprehended,  in  addition  to  that 
portion  of  modem  India  which  lies  E.  of  the  Ganges,  I\bet, 
Assam,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Birman  JEmpire. 

24.  The  Granges  receives  on  its  Northern  bank  several 
considerable  tributaries,  which  rise  in  the  Emodi  Montes. 
The  largest  amongst  these  is  the  Commenases,  or  Sabanis  fi., 
which  is  now  called  Gogra,  and  is  joined  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Ganges  by  Andomatis  fl.  Hapty :  the  people,  who 
dwelled  between  it  and  the  Granges,  were  named  GanganL 
The  great  river  Buframpooter,  or  BramcJiputra,  was  known 
to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Dyardanes,  or  OBdanes ;  it 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  where 'it  is  called  Tsanpoo, 
and  flows,  first  with  an  Easterly,  and  afterwards  with 
a  Westerly  and  Southerly  course,  mto  the  Bay  of  Bengal^ 
which  it  enters  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  nearly 
2,000  miles  long,  and  is  thought  to  communicate  with  the 
Irrawaddy,  by  means  of  an  elevated  lake,  at  that  point  where 
it  turns  suddenly  to  the  Westward. 

25.  To  the  Westward  of  this,  the  Ganges  receiyes  near  Corygaza  Ohazipoor^ 
the  waters  of  Cacuthis  fl.  Qoomty,  and  still  farther  Westward  those  of  the  Hagon 
Bamgonga,  and  its  a^nnct  the  Agoranis  Ourrak,  Gondochates  fl.  was  to  the 
Eastward  of  the  Commenases,  and 'retains  evident  traces  of  its  old  name  in  that  of 
Ounduek ;  It  flows  through  the  province  of  Nepaul,  which  was  anciently  inhabited 
by  the  Pazals  and  Corancali,  and  enters  the  Ganges  opposite  the  metropolis  Pa- 
Hmbothra.  Farther  Eastward  is  Ozymagis  fl.  Bogmutty,  which  rises  near  Cat- 
mandoo,  the  capital  of  Ifepaul,  and  not  far  from  Suanagnra  Oorkha :  still  fiirther 
Eastward  runs  Cossoanns  fl.,  which  keeps  its  old  appeUation  in  that  of  ComA. 
Between  this  last  river  and  the  Burrampooter  dwelled  Uie  Mamndie,  an  important 
people,  whose  chief  city  Aganagora  appears  from  its  ruins,  which  are  still  called 
Oottr,  to  have  been  very  extensive ;  the  Ganges  formerly  ran  past  it,  but  this 
river  now  flows  several  miles  to  the  Westward  of  its  old  bed.  The  Dyardanes  or 
Burrampooter  is  mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  containhig  crocodiles,  dolphins, 
and  other  animals  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere :  at  the  point,  where  it  changes 
its  course  from  East  to  West,  is  the  town  Salatha  Sodtya :  here  the  Emodi  Montes 
terminate,  and  are  met  by  another  range  called  Meandnis,  or  the  Mountain  of  the 
Oarrmci,  which  runs  along  the  Southern  side  of  the  river.  The  people  of  ilMaiii, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Burrampooter,  were  called  Dabasse:  beyond  them  were 
several  other  tribes  In  Tibet,  such  as  the  IberingoB,  Indaprathm,  and  Aminacha*, 
concerning  whom  notldng  is  Imown ;  they  touched  upon  Scythia  and  Serica,  and 
were  separated  from  the  Sinas  by  Bepyrrus  Mons,  tiie  name  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  modem  districts  Ken-pouy,  and  Conc-pouy, 

26.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Burrampooter  lay  the  dis- 
trict Cirradia,  the  chief  town  of  which  was  Pentapolis 
Chittagong,  or  Islamabad:  the  Aracan  R.  was  called 
Tacosanna,  and  the  town  itself^  Triglyphon.    Farther  South- 
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ward  is  the  promontory  Temala  C.  Neffrais,  at  the  mouth  of 
Sabaracus  fl.  IiTawaddy :  this  river  rises  ia  Tihety  and  flows 
Southward  past  Adisaga  Ava^  into  Sabaracus  Sinus  G.  of 
MartabaUy  so  called  from  it,  or  from  the  town  Sahara,  which 
stood  at  its  mouth ;  it  is  2,030  miles  long,  and  enters  the  sea 
by  several  arms. 

27.  The  Westernmost  of  these  anns  was  called  Temala  Pertaiin,  from  the  town 
Temala  Penaim,  or  Bauien^  which  stood  npon  it.  Besynga  fl.  ZUtcatng,  another 
arm  of  the  rirefy  was  likewise  so  called  from  the  town  Besynga  Zitt€mng,  and 
gave  name  to  the  district  Besyngitis,  which  corresponds  with  the  modem  Peffu  ; 
its  capital  was  Mareura,  now  Maro,  near  the  fiimous  harbour  of  Rcmgoon.  The 
whole  country  hereabouts  was  celebrated  for  its  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  was 
hence  divided  into  the  Regio  Anrea,  Argentea,  and  Chalcitls;  in  the  last  stood  the 
town  Zimara,  which  keeps  its  name  in  Zemee.  Considerably  to  the  S.  of  this 
dwelled  the  DaonsB,  in  Tanauerim,  through  whose  territory  ran  the  Daonas  or 
Tajumerwi  R, ;  their  chief  towns  were  Berobe  Mergue,  and  Daona  Tanasterim, 
Lower  down  stood  Tacola  Peayang,  opposite  the  J.  qfJunkseylon^  which  was  known 
to  the  ancients  as  tlie  Northern  promontory  of  the  Golden  Chersonese. 

28.  The  Aurea  Chersonesus  ^%  so  famed  amonest  the 
ancients  for  its  great  wealth,  is  now  called  Malat/a,  a 
name,  which  it  has  probably  always  borne,  and  which 
may  be  traced  in  that  of  its  Southern  promontory  Malaei 
Colon ;  this  promontory,  called  also  Magnum,  and  now 
Romania  Pi.,  was  the  southernmost  point  of  all  India,  and 
probably  of  the  whole  Eastern  world  as  known  to  the  an- 
cients. To  the  Westward  of  the  Chereonesus  was  labadii, 
or  Hordesi  I.  Sumatra,  likewise  said  to  abound  in  ^old,  and 
thought  by  some  learned  men  to  be  the  same  with  Ophir, 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  the  place  whence  Solomon  had 
great  quantities  of  gold  brought  home  in  ships  ^* :  others, 
however,  suppose  Ophir  to  have  been  the  I,  of  Ceylon^  and 
others  a^ain  the  I.  of  Socotra,  whilst  some  place  it  at  Saphar 
in  Arabia,  or  at  Sofala,  on  the  South  Eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  The  old  .name  of  Sumatra  seems  partly  preserved 
in  that  of  Pedir,  by  which  its  Northern  end  is  now  known. 
At  its  North  Western  extremity  was  its  chief  city,  called 
Arffentea  MetropoUs,  and  now  Acheen :  the  ancients  appear 
to  have  known  nothing  whatever  of  the  Southern  part  of  the 
island.  The  Strait  cf  Malaccay  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  peninsula,  was  called  Perimulicus  Sinus,  from  the 
town  Perimula  in  the  latter,  which  has  left  its  name  in  the 
district  of  Perah. 

20.  Upon  the  Western  shores  of  the  Oolden  Chersonesus  was  Chrysoana  fi . 
Old  Queda  R.,  opposite  to  which  lay  the  Sabaticro  Is.  amongst  which  Puh  Penang, 


"  To  Agra  and  Lahore  of  Great  Mogul, 
Down  to  the  Golden  Chersonese ;—  Milton,  Par*  Lott,  Book  XI.  392. 

»  Gen.  X.  29.— 1  Kings  ix.  28 ;  x.  lI.-~2  Chron.  Tiii.  18. 
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or  Prince  qf  WaHet^i  L,  was  probably  iaclnded :  Salaqga  is  now  rqilaced  by  Salan- 
gore,  and  Palanda  by  Malacca.  The  lower  part  of  the  peninsula  was  inhabited  by 
a  set  of  lawless  pirates,  and  was  hence  named  Lationum  Regio;  at  its  Southern 
extremity,  near  C.  JRomottta,  stood  Zaba,  a  famous  port,  whence  sncli  as  traded  to 
the  more  Basten  countries  took  their  finaldeparture.  Tothe  Westward  of  J^ioMiAna 
were  three  islands,  called  Sindte  Ise.,  and  now  known  by  separate  names  as  NioMy 
Hog  I.y  &c.  -.  above  these,  at  the  North  Western  extremity  of  the  island,  were  Cbe 
Bamssffi  Ise.,  which  have  preserved  their  name  in  that  of  Brm$$e.  Fattker  Kortb- 
ward  in  the  J3.  qf  Bengal^  were  the  Maniolse  Ise.  Nicobar  It,,  and  above  them  was 
Agathu  DsemonoB,  or  Bonse  Fortune  I.,  now  the  Grmit  Andaman :  the  fonner  were 
said  to  attract  and  hold  &st  all  ships  built  with  iron  nails,  which  passed  near  them, 
although  the  Lapis  Herculis  (or  Magnet)  was  not  to  be  found  there.  AH  the 
islands  round  Sumatra  were  inhabited  by  Anthropophagi  or  Cannibals.  Aacending 
the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesns,  we  find  Thagora,still  called  TUtgotam^ 
Thoana  Pataiiif  and  Sinda,  the  chief  town  of  the  Suidi,  which  maintaina  its  mam 
in  Cin, 

30.  Between  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Aurea  Chersoaesas 
and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Sinse  is  the  G.  of  Siawt^ 
^hich  the  ancients  named  Sinus  Magnus:  into  it  ran  the 
R.  Serus  Menan,  a  branch  of  which  is  still  called  Seri. 
The  modem  city  of  Siam,  or  JutMuy  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  was  called  Agimastha,  and  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  BarrsB  or  Siamese.  A  httle  river  a  few  miles  East 
of  it,  now  the  common  boundary  between  Siam  and  Ckmt- 
bodia,  anciently  formed  the  limits  of  the  Sinee  in  this  directicm. 

SINARUM  REGIO. 

81.  The  Sinse,  or  Thinae,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
were  bounded  on  the  W.  by  India  extra  GUuigem,  on  the 
N.  by  Serica,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ocean :  all  the  country 
to  the  Eastward  of  them  was  Terra  Incognita  to  the  an- 
cientSy  who  therefore  reckoned  them  the  most  Eastern 
people  in  the  world.  They  were  undoubtedly  the  same 
with  the  Chinese  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  from  the  prin- 
ciple, which  these  people  have  always  observed,  of  excluding 
foreigners  from  their  dominions,  or  of  throwing  such  obstacles 
in  their  way  as  only  a  few  have  ever  sunnounted,  that  the 
ancients  knew  so  httle  about  them. 

S2.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  places  in  Serica,  theanoientsknewfiothiiig 
whatever  of  China  Proper :  for  those  places  described  by  them  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  SinsB  belonged  rather  to  nations,  who  were  dependant 
on  the  latter  people,  than  to  the  people  themselves,  and  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
modem  provinces  of  Cambodia  and  Cochin  ChtnOf  the  nations  of  which  are  in  a 
manner  connected  with  the  Chinese,  and  betray  their  descent  firom  them  by  their 
language  and  manners.  The  whole  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Sinse  in  the 
South,  and  those  of  the  same  name,  who  touch  upon  Serica,may  be  distinctly  traced ; 
and  beyond  this  line  only  one  name  (that  of  the  Acadrs)  is  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  authorities.  Thus,  immediately  above  Cambodiavfe  have  the  Seman-thinse 
towards  yuntion,  after  whom  the  mountains  to  the  W.  of  them  were  ealled  Seman- 
tliini  Montes ;  farther  North  were  Ura^thenn  and  An-thina,  both  within  the  Indian 
frontier,  but  betraying  in  the  last  syllables  of  their  names  evident  traces  of  the 
peopl  e,  with  whom  they  were  more  immediately  connected.  Besides  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  ancients  represent  the  great  nwge  of  the  Taunis  (of  whidi  in 
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their  opiziion  the  Imaus  was  a  part)  to  have  tenniiiated  to  the  Bastward  of  India, 
about  the  parallel  of  the  metropolifl  of  Serica,  iu  a  promontory  called  Thins,  upon 
which  was  a  city  of  the  same  name. "  There  were  two  great  roods,  leading  from 
the  country  of  the  Sinee  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  were  traversed  by  the 
traders,  one  In  the  North  and  the  other  In  the  South :  the  chief  article  of  export 
was  Malobathmm,  which  was  considered  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country ; 
the  Chinese  took  but  few  things  in  exchange,  and  it  was  probably  owing,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  what  appeared  to  them  the  want  of  value  in  the  productions  of  the 
West,  that  there  was  so  little  traffic  between  the  two  countries.  A  few  miles 
below  Siam  dwelled  the  Aspithrse,  on  Aspithra  fl.  Sante  Bon,  and  farther  South- 
ward lay  the  Ambastss  wllii  their  river  Ambastus,  now  Bayetaye :  below  these 
were  Notium  Pr.,  the  B.  Ssenus  Jfero^e,  and  Theriodes  or  Ferinus  Sinus. 

33.  The  Southernmost  point  in  the  territory  of  the  SinaB 
was  called  Satyrorum  Pr.  Jifui  Sha  KaoCy  and  off  it  lay 
the  Satyrorum  !».  Oby  Is*,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
said  to  nave  tails  like  the  Satyrs,  an  allusion^  no  doubt,  to 
the  number  of  long-tailed  monkeys  with  which  the  islands 
were  infested.  Failher  Eastward  was  Cotiaris  fl.  Cambodia 
or  Japanese  jB.,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  Eastern 
world ;  it  rises  on  the  borders  of  Scythia  and  Serica,  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  Tibet,  and  flows  with  a  Southerly  course 
of  2,300  miles  past  Coccoranagara  Cambodia^  into  the  China 
Sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a  little  gulf,  named 
by  the  ancients  Sinarum  intimus  Sinus,  but  now  called 
Sai'Gon  Harbour,  after  the  city  Sai  Gon,  standing  upon 
it,  and  which  is,  probably,  the  same  with  the  city  Thinae. 
This  city,  and  the  neighbouring  Cattigara  Kega,  were  the 
farthest  points  visited  by  the  merchants  who  traded  to 
these  countries,  although  they  had  heard  of  the  Sinarum 
Metropohs,  which,  from  its  reported  distance,  as  well  as  from 
other  concurrent  circumstances,  is  thought  to  have  been  at 
Siu'-hoay  or  Toan-hoa,  formerly  the  most  flourishing  place  in 
the  whole  of  Cochin  China. 

34.  XOOERir  INDIA. 

India  or  Hindoogtan,  is  bounded  on  the  W. by  CofruZand  Balooehut<m^on  the  N . 
by  Tibet,  on  the  £.  by  the  Birman  Empire,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ocean.  It  contains, 
including  Bhotan,  Attam,  andCeyUm,  997,800  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  136,500,000  souls :  of  these,  959,200  square  miles  belong  to  the  Britiih,  or 
are  under  their  protection,  including  a  population  of  about  128,000,000  souls.  The 
name  of  India,  however,  is  frequently  extended  as  far  Westward  as  the  JB.  Indus, 
and  thus  made  to  include  several  of  those  provinces,  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter  as  formixig  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Afgfuau :  indeed,  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  India  is'  considered  as  comprehending  not  only  the  country 
confined  within  these  limits,  and  which,  for  distinction's  sake  is  sometimes  called 
India  Proper,  or  India  on  this  tide  the  Ganges,  but  also  the  Birman  Empire, 
Siam,  Malacca,  Cambodia,  Cochin  China,  Tonkin,  Japan,  6cc.,  all  which  last  are 
unitedly  distinguished  as  the  Farther  India,  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  any  name  applied  by  the  Brahmins  to  the  country  over 
whieh  their  doctrines  have  prevailed,  as  they  generally  describe  it  by  a  circum- 
locution. Sometimes  they  give  it  the  epithet  Medhyatna,  or  central,  from  its 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  tortoise  which  is  said  in  their  mythology  to 
support  the  world :  they  also  call  it  Punyabhumi,  or  land  of  virtue ;  and  Bharat. 
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Khand,  alter  Bharat,  one  of  nine  brothers,  whose  portion  they  represent  it  to  faATe 
been ,  and  whose  father  ruled  the  whole  earth.  The  modem  name  of  Hindaottan  is 
a  Persian  appellation,  derived  from  the  words  Hindoo  black,  and  ttan  place,  bnt 
it  has  been  adopted  for  ages  back,  both  by  natives  and  foreigners.  By  the  Maho- 
metan writers  the  term  Hindoottcm  is  understood  to  signify  the  territory  which 
was  in  immediate  subjection  to  the  sovereigns  ofJDelhif  i.  e.  those  provinces  aloae 
which  are  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  peninsula;  this  confined  sense  of  the  appel- 
lation is  still  used  to  distinguish  the  same  extent  of  country,  being  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  into  which  all  India  is  often  divided.  The  other  two  great  divi- 
sions are  tlie  Decean,  which  extends  from  the  R.  Nerbuddah  to  the  KiitmeMj  in 
the  central  part  of  the  country;  and  the  Camaiie,  or  Southern  region,  so  naiiied 
after  one  of  its  most  important  provinces. 

35.  The  sovereign'of  Ifidia  formerly  bore  the  title  of  tiie  Kognl  Empenn-y  or  the 
Great  Mogul ;  hb  power  became  much  crippled  upon  the  death  of  Aumn^ebe  ia 
1 707,  and  termfaiated  with  the  defeat  of  the  MahrattoM  by  the  BritiAj  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  For,  although  the  Britiih  conferred  on  the  last 
prince  of  this  dynasty  the  tiUe  of  emperor,  and  permitted  him  to  keep  up  the  cere- 
monies of  a  court,  yet  he,  and  all  his  fiimily  are  dependant  upon  them  for  their  daily 
support,  and  even  the  police  of  his  metropolis  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Jbraga 
resident.  The  supremacy  of  the  Britiih  government  in  India  is  now  so  completeiy 
established,  as  to  leave  the  native  chiefs,  who  rose  into  power  during  tl&e  decline  of 
the  Imperial  authority,  of  secondary  importance.  Hindoottan^  therefore,  most  not 
now  be  viewed  as  a  mere  assemblage  of  Nabobs,  Sultans,  and  Rigaha,  but  as  a 
component  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  changed  and  modified  in  its  territorial 
distribution  by  the  effect  of  British  domination,  and  in  its  internal  economy  by  the 
promulgation  of  British  laws  and  regulations.  The  formation  of  the  enormons 
empire  now  possessed  by  oar  Government  in  Ii^dia  has  been  urged  on  by  orcom* 
stances  so  uncontrollable,  has  been  so  ferventiy  deprecated  by  the  ruling  authoritiea, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  so  peremptorily  interdicted  by  the  strongest  legislative 
enactments,  that  its  acquisition  under  such  circumstances  appears  very  remarfeable. 
Incredible  pains,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  taken  by  the  difflerent  govemments  of 
India  since  1784,  not  only  to  avoid  every  agg^ression,  but  also  to  rnist  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  different  native  chiefs  and  communities  to  be  admitted  within  tlie  pale 
of  its  protection  as  subjects  or  tribntaries.  There  may  have  been  eases,  althoogh 
it  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  them,  where  the  prospect  of  gaining  a  politial 
ascendency,  or  too  hasty  an  apprehension  of  a  premeditated  atti^  has  misled  the 
government  into  hostilities  which  might  have  been  avoided ;  but  the  general  history 
of  the  British  empire  in  Inditi,  from  the  year  1 689,  when  it  only  amounted  to  a  strip 
of  territory  one  mile  broad  and  five  miles  long,  on  the  coast  of  Madrasy  to  the  eoo- 
clusion  of  the  war  against  the  Mahrattai  in  1818,  is,  that  it  has  been  wantonly 
assailed,  tiie  unprovoked  enemy  lias  been  conquered,  and  the  possessions  wiebted 
from  him  retained,  not  merely  as  a  legitimate  compensation,  but  also  cm  the  cosi- 
sideration  of  self-defence.  "Hie  existmg  political  system  of  Hindoottan  consists, 
Ist.  of  provinces  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  British:  idly,  of  states  sahsi- 
dlary  and  federative,  who  are  protected  by  the  British  from  external  invasion,  as  well 
as  from  internal  dissension,  and  who  on  their  part  engage  iu  case  of  exigence,  to 
place  the  entire  resources  of  their  territories  at  the  conmiand  of  the  protecting 
power,  and  likewise  to  abstain  from  all  political  intercourse  with  the  other  powers  of 
the  country,  except  when  in  concert  with  the  paramount  authority  which  undertook 
to  arbitrate  their  dbputed  right :  and  3dly.  of  independent  states.  The  only  inde- 
pendent states  now  remaining  in/n<£ta  are  thoseof  the  Rajah  of  Aepou/,  tiie  R^Jah  of 
Zahoref  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  the  Kingof  Ca&u/,and  the  Dominions  of Sindia.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  few  colonies  in  the  country  belonging  to  Buropean  powers,  such 
as  Goo,  Danutun,  and  Biu  /.,  on  the  Western  coast,  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
ihePortuffuese:  Pondicherry,on  thecoastof  Con?mam2el,andC7kami^r7ui9ore,afew 
miles  above  Calcutta,  which  belong  to  the  French:  Chtntura  also  near  Cdleuita, 
and  SadraSf  a  few  miles  below  Madras,  which  belong  to  the  Dutch:  Tnuupubar, 
on  the  coast  of  Corotnandel,  and  Serampoor  near  Calcutta,  which  are  ui  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Danes,  The  native  govemments  of  Hindoostan  have  no  political  system 
of  their  own  which  can  afibrd  protection  to  theb  weaker  neighbours;  indeed  the  veiy 
reverse  of  this  is  the  case,  the  object  of  every  native  state  separately,  and  of  all  col- 
j  ecti  vely,  bemg  to  destroy  the  weak.  Internally  the  constitution  of  these  states  is  an 
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unmixed  despotism,  every  movement  originating  with  the  government,  to  the  power 
of  which  there  is  no  limit,  except  the  endurance  of  the  people,  the  sovereign's  will 
being  never  opposed  but  by  a  general  insurrection.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  g^reat  bulk  of  the  population  entertain  no  attachment  to  any  set  of  political 
principles,  or  to  any  form  of  government,  and  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  revolutions  and  frequent  changes  of  sovereigns,  that  they  obey  with  little  re- 
pugnance whoever  is.  placed  over  them,  expecting  his  sway,  like  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, to  be  only  transitory.  They  are  solicitous  for  the  toleration  of  their 
religious  doctrines,  rites,  and  prqjudices,  the  security  of  their  domestic  concerns, 
and  the  prosperity  pf  their  particular  villages ;  but  are  totally  destitute  of  what  in 
Europe  is  understood  by  the  term  patriotism.  They  have  no  idea  of  loyalty  or 
disloyalty,  but  to  the  identical  masters  who  support  them,  and  their  ideas  run 
equally  counter  to  all  JSvropean  notions  of  civil  liberty.  And  in  adverting  to  the 
incessant  revolutions  of  these  countries,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  all  the 
schemes  of  polity,  whether  of  the  victors  or  the  vanquished,  the  idea  of  civil 
liberty  in  any  shape  never  seems  to  have  been  contemplated,  and  is  to  this  day 
without  a  name  in  the  languages  of  India. 

36.  The  two  great  religious  persuasions  of  Hindoostan  are  tlie  Hindoo  and  the 
Mahometan,  whose  relative  numbers  throughout  the  whole  country  are  probably  in 
the  proportion  of  seven  to  one.  By  JBuropeant  the  term  Hindoo  is  in  general  so  very 
loosely  and  inaccurately  applied,  as  to  include  religions  such  as  the  Buddhist  and 
Jain,  professing  tenets  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Brahminical  system;  but  Hindoo 
mythology  is  a  subject  as  inexhaustible  as  it  is  difficult  to  render  intelligible.  The 
great  supreme  deity,  Brahm,  remains  in  holy  obscurity,  and  superstition  is  never 
allowed  to  profane  liis  name,  which  is  always  kept  clear  of  fiction.  Three  energies, 
however,  the  creatinj;,  preserving,  and  destroying,  are  embodied  under  the  names 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  to  each  of  whom  a  passive  energy  is  allowed.  These 
have  all  human  forms,  diversified  by  the  imagination  in  various  ways ;  and  as  tlie 
two  last  are  supposed  to  have  descended  many  times,  each  Avatary  or  incarnation, 
furnishes  a  distinct  deity,  to  whom  worship  is  addressed:  Brahma  alone  has  no 
iocamation,  and  is  never  worshipped.  Besides  these  three  gods,  there  is  a  whole 
pantheon  of  minor  deities.  The  sea,  the  winds,  the  heavens,  the  elements,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  every  river,  fountain,  and  stream,  are  all  so  many  separate  deities, 
or  have  distinct  divinities  presiding  over  them,  nothing  being  done  without  the 
intervention  of  supernatural  power.  Descending  still  lower,  there  are  myriads  of 
demi-gods,  of  a  most  extraordinary  description,  and  numerous  beyond  the  power 
of  calculation .  A  little  red  paint  smeared  over  a  stone,  a  lump  of  clay,  or  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  converts  it  into  a  god,  worshipped  by  the  lower  classes,  and  saluted  by  the 
upper,  with  much  apparent  devotion.  Any  monster,  or  figure  partly  brutal,  any 
multiplicity  of  heads  and  hands  in  the  object  adored,  indicate  a  Brahminical 
place  of  worship.  Boodh,  or  Buddha,  is  admitted  by  the  Hindoos  of  all  descriptions 
to  be  the  ninth  Avatar,  or  descent  of  the  deity,  in  the  character  of  preserver;  but 
the  religion  of  the  Buddhists  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  Brahmins,  the  gods 
of  the  ktter  being  in  a  state  of  constant  activity,  while  those  of  the  Buddhists 
remain  quiescent,  and  do  not  concern  themselves  about  human  affairs.  The  follow- 
ers of  Buddha  teach,  that  from  time  to  time,  men  of  surpassing  piety  and  self- 
denial  have  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  from  their  singular  worth,  have,  after  death, 
been  transferred  to  a  state  of  supreme  bliss,  or  absence  from  pain.  These  saint?, 
after  reforming  the  world  during  their  life-time,  and  by  their  superior  sanctity 
acquiring  the  power  of  performing  miracles,  are  imagined  after  death  to  possess  a 
command  over  the  living,  and  it  is  they  who  are  the  direct  objects  of  worship  with 
the  Buddhists.  Buddba,  during  his  incarnation,  reformed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas,  and  severely  censured  the  sacrifices  of  cattle,  or  depriving  any  thing  of  life : 
his  sectaries  contend  with  those  of  Brahma  for  antiquity,  and  are  certainly  in  the 
aggregate  more  numerous.  The  Jains  do  not  differ  materially  froin  tlie  followers 
of  Boodh,  except  that  the  chief  object  of  their  worship  is  Pariswanath,  a  deified 
saint.  The  presence  of  umbrella-covered  pyramids,  or  semi-globes,  and  of  plain 
human  figures  sitting  cross-legged,  or  standing  in  a  meditative  posture,  point  out 
the  temple  or  excavation  of  a  Buddhist :  the  i24  saintly  figures  without  the  pyra- 
mid, announce  a  temple  of  the  Jains. 

37.  The  Hindoo  religion  is  without  any  acknowledged  individual  superior,  or 
public  convocation ;  but  the  immeasurable  pre-eminence  of  the  Brahmins  over  the 
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rest  of  mankind;  is  a  point  ao  perfectly  clear  to  the  other  castes^  that  it !:»  neTer 
disputed.  This  division  of  the  people  into  ccutes,  or  tribes,  each  including  a  number 
of  fiiniilies  of  the  same  rank  and  profession,  is  the  paramount  distinction  betweca 
the  Brahminical  Hindoos  and  the  votaries  of  Buddha :  but  strict  adherence  to  the 
peculiar  duties  of  each  caste  having  probably  been  found  impracticable,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  relax  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  to  admit  of  numerons  exceptions. 
The  castes  are  four  in  number.  The  members  of  the  first  are  called  BroJtmiM, 
from  the  mouth  (wisdom,)  and  are  deemed  the  most  sacred ;  their  prorince  is  to 
pray,  to  read,  to  instmct,  to  study  the  principles  of  religion,  as  well  as  to  peifum 
its  functions,  and  to  cultivate  the  sciences.  The  proper  manner  of  Brahmins 
procuring  their  subsistence  is  by  begging,  every  species  of  industry  being  dexxigatocy 
to  their  rank.  The  nugority  of  them  may,  and  do  eat  animal  food ;  priests,  while 
officiating  as  such,  perhaps  do  not ;  but  though  all  priests  are  Brahmins,  all  Bcah- 
mins  are  not  priests.  The  members  of  the  second  caste  are  called  KhOries,  from 
the  arms  (strength) ;  their  duty  is  to  draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  and  to  govern,  and 
h^ce  they  are  entrusted  with  the  government  and  defence  of  the  state.  In  peace 
they  are  its  rulers  and  magistrates ;  in  war  they  are  the  generals  who  cammand 
its  armies,  and  the  soldiers  who  fight  its  battles.  The  right  of  bearing  aims, 
however,  though  confined  formerly  to  this  caste,  has  latterly  been  fonnd  diffiised 
throughout  all  classes,  and  even  Brahmins  have  been  seen  standing  in  the  ranks 
as  common  soldiers.  The  third  caste  is  called  J9ice,  from  the  belly  and  thighs ;  it 
is  composed  of  husbandmen  and  merchants,  the  duty  of  its  members  being  to  pro- 
vide the  necessaries  of  life  by  agriculture  and  traffic.  The  members  of  the  fourth 
caste  are  called  Sooders,  from  the  feet  (subjection) ;  they  consist  of  artisans, 
labourers,  and  servants,  tiieir  duty  being  to  labour  and  to  serve.  A  member  of  one 
caste  can  never  quit  his  own,  or  be  admitted  into  another  \  so  that  the  station  of 
every  individual  is  unalterably  fixed,  his  destiny  is  irrevocable,  and  the  walk  of  life 
is  marked  out,  from  which  he  must  never  deviate.  Moreover,  the  members  of  each 
caste  adhere  invariably  to  the  profession  of  their  fore&thers ;  and  from  generation 
to  generation  the  same  families  have  followed,  and  continue  still  to  follow,  the  same 
uniform  line  of  life.  However,  though  the  line  of  separation  be  so  dr^wn  as  to  render 
the  ascent  from  an  inferior  to  a  higher  caste  absolutely  impossible,  and  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a  most  enonnous  impiety  if  one  in  a  lower  ord^  should  presume  to 
perform  any  functions  belonging  to  those  of  a  superior  caste ;  yet,  in  certain  cases, 
the  Pundits  (or  Interpreters  of  the  Hindoo  law)  declare  it  to  be  lawful  for  persons 
of  a  high  class  to  exercise  some  of  the  occupations  allotted  to  a  class  below  their 
own,  without  losing  their  caste  by  doing  so.  Besides  the  four  acknowledged  castes, 
there  is  a  race  of  unhappy  men,  known  on  the  Ccromandel  coast  by  the  name  of 
PariarSf  and  in  other  parts  of  India,  by  that  of  C/umdalas.  These  are  outcasts 
from  their  original  order,  who,  by  their  misconduct,  have  forfeited  all  the  privileges 
of  it.  Their  condition  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  lowest  degradations  of  human 
nature ;  if  one  of  them  venture  to  approach  a  warrior  of  high  caste,  the  latter  may 
put  him  to  death  with  impunity.  Every  Hindoo  who  violates  the  rules  or  insti- 
tutions of  his  caste,  sinks  into  this  degraded  situation :  hence  it  is  that  they  so 
resolutely  adhere  to  the  institutions  of  their  tribe,  because  the  loss  of  caste  is,  to 
them,  the  loss  of  all  human  comfort  and  respectability. 

38.  The  modem  Mahometans  of  India  may  with  safety  be  estimated  at  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  population,  and  notwithstanding  the  subversion  of  their 
political  predominance  by  a  Christian  power,  their  religion  is  said  to  be  yet  ex- 
panding. They  are  no  longer,  however,  the  sanguinary  zealots,  who,  800  years 
ago,  spread  desolation  and  slaughter  among  the  unconverted  Pagans,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  the  prophet.  Open  violence  produced  little  efiect  on  so  patient  a 
people,  and  although  the  Mahometans  subsequently  lived  for  centuries  int€3^- 
mixed  with  Hindoos,  no  radical  change  was  produced  in  the  manners  or  tenets  of 
the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  for  almost  a  century  past,  fhe  Mahometans  have 
evinced  much  deference  to  the  pr^udices  of  their  Hindoo  neighbours,  and  a 
strong  predilection  towards  many  of  their  ceremonies.  The  Christian  religion, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Hindoottan,  is  embraced  by  about  half  a  miUion  of  souls, 
almost  all  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Christian  stocks,  and  relatively  to  the 
other  classes,  existing  under  circumstances  of  degradation.  The  pride  of  caste 
among  the  Hindoos  does  not  singly  account  for  the  contempt  felt  and  shown 
by  the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  system  towards  them,  no  such  contempt 
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b^ing  manifetted  to  the  Mahometans,  or  to  the  European  ChristiaaB.  There 
are  undoubtedly  circnmstanoes  of  diet  and  cleanlinees,  which  tend  to  lower  the 
^  Nazarene"  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo ;  and  the  jEuropean 
holding  himeelf  far  aloof  from  the  native  Christian,  no  portion  of  the  veneration, 
which  the  first  attracts,  is  reflected  on  his  humble  brother  in  religion.  These 
temporal  causes,  which  oppose  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  will  continue  to 
operate,  till  it  is  found  practicable  to  raise  the  inferiw  part  of  the  chain  without 
lowering  the  upper :  for  conviction  does  not  easily  reach  the  mind  of  an  indivi- 
dual, who,  by  becoming  a  proselyte,  must  inevitably  descend  from  a  decent  rank 
in  society  to  one  degraded  and  discountenanced. 

39.  The  provinces  into  which  the  whole  of  India  is  divided,  together  with  their 
capital  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table : 


Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Estimated 
Population. 

^  •  •  f  Auam 

Jorhai        -       - 

Bhotan     ... 

.. 

8ikkim      ... 

Sihkim         -        - 

.. 

Nepaul     ... 

CatmandoO' 

S0,000 

Is 

Qunoal  or  Svreenagur 

— 

Sutlege  tad  Jumna   - 

BeUupore    •> 

16,000 

NOBTHERN 
INDIA:    ^ 

^  Biingal     -        -        - 
Bahar      ... 

Calcutta      ' 
Patna 

600,000 
312,000 

s 

AUaJwJbad 

Allahabad 

24,000 

s 

Oude        ... 

Luckmno     - 

260,000 

£ 

Agra        .        -        - 

Agra  - 

00,000 

Delhi        ... 

Delhi  - 

176,000 

,   g       LaJwre     -        -        - 1 

Lahore 

100,000 

g 

Coikmere 

Cashmere     - 

180,000 

§ 

Ajmeer  or  Rqjpootmui 

Ajmeer 

— 

Q 

Moultan  ... 

Moultan      - 

-i- 

Cuteh       . 

Bhoqi  - 

— 

tt 

Ooqjerat  - .      • 

Surat  - 

460,000 

{^Malwdh   -        -        - 

Oogen 

120,000 

rOriua       -        .        - 

Cuttaek 

80,000 

•• 

The  Northern  Ciroan 

Mand^kitam       - 

40,000 

^ 

< 

Gundwana 

Naigpoor      -        - 

100,000 

CENTRAL 

Candeith  -        -        - 

Chandore    - 

— 

INDIA; 

^'{Berar       -       -       - 

EUiehpoor  . 

-^ 

M 

M 

Bomtoy      - 

170,000 

Beeder     ... 

^Mdsr         .        - 

— 

Hyderabad 

Hyderabad 

200,000 

B^apoor     -        - 

— 

'  The  CamaHe    - 

Madras 

460,000 

o 

Balaghaut 

Bellary 

— 

M    ,, 

e  < 

Canara     .        .        - 

MangcUore  - 

40,000 

tt 

Mytare     ... 

Seringapatam 

40,000 

SOUTHERN 
INDIA: 

Salem  and  The  Bar-'X 
ranujJd          -       -J 
Coitnbatoor 

Salem-       -       - 
Coimbatoor  - 

15,000 

Malabar  - 

Ca/u?u< 

35,000 

ti 

Ooc?iin      -        -        - 

CocAin 

— 

\^  Traoancore 

Trivanderam 

— 

UUmd  of  Ceylon       AcdUmOto      -       - 

60,000 
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40.  Calcutta,  or  Calieata  as  it  19  called  by  the  natives,  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
yince  of  Bengal,  and  the  metropolis  of  all  the  British  possessions  in  Inditu  It  is 
situated  aboot  60  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Western  breneh  of  the 
Ganges f  named  hy  Europeans  the  Hoogly  or  Calcutta  river,  but  by  the  natives  the 
Bagheereetee,  or  true  Ganges,  and  considered  by  them  peculiarly  holy.  In  the 
year  1690,  when  Calcutta  was  only  a  village,  the  English  founded  a  factoiy  here 
in  virtue  of  a  firman  gpranted  them  by  Aurungzebc;  and  six  years  afterwards,  tliey 
were  allowed  to  fortify  it  in  consequence  of  a  rebellion  in  Bengal.  This  place  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  was  dignified  soon  after  its  erectioo  with 
the  title  of  Fort  William,  in  compliment  to  King  William.  Hie  factory  contiiraed 
to  flourish,  and  the  town  to  increase,  till  the  year  VJ^,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
nabob  Sunya  Dowlab,  upon  which  occasion  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  were 
suffocated  in  the  Black-hole.  The  English,  however,  retook  it  the  following  year, 
and  shortly  afterwards  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  stronger  fort,  traniSerrin*; 
the  name  of  the  former  one  to  it.  The  locality  of  this  capital  is  not  fortunate,  fiir  it 
has  extensive  muddy  lakes,  and  an  immense  forest  close  to  it ;  the  jungle,  however, 
has  been  gradually  cleared  away  to  a  certain  distance,  the  streets  properly  dnined, 
and  the  ponds  filled  up,  by  which  a  vast  surfiice  of  stagnant  water  has  been  re- 
moved :  but  the  air  of  the  town  is  still  much  affected  by  its  vicinity  to  the  Sust- 
derbunds,  or  the  low,  woody,  and  inhospitable  grounds  lying  at  the  month  of  the 
Ganges,  At  high  water,  the  river  is  here  a  full  mile  in  breadth,  but  during  the  ebb 
tide,  the  opposite  shore  exposes  a  long  range  of  dry  sand-banks.  The  modem  town 
extends  along  the  Eastern  side  of  the  river  above  five  miles,  but  the  breadth  varies 
very  much  at  different  places :  it  was  formerly  nearly  encompassed  by  a  trench 
called  the  Mahratta  Ditch,  but  this  has  been  gradually  filled  up.  On  approaching 
Calcutta  from  the  sea,  a  stranger  is  much  struck  with  its  magnificent  appearance, 
owing  to  the  elegant  villas  on  each  side  of  the  river,  the  Company's  honsea  and 
gardens,  the  spires  of  the  churches,  temples,  and  minarets,  and  the  strong  and  re- 
gular citadel  of  Fort  William.  Calcutta  is  the  residence  of  the  supreme  governor 
of  India,  and  the  Presidency,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is  superior  to  those  of 
Madras  and  Bombay :  it  is  likewise  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan,  who,  under  the 
title  of  Bishop  of  Ccdctitta,  has  the  superintendence  of  all  tlie  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  India.  It  likewise  possesses  a  university,  with  several  professors,  and  a  college, 
instituted  by  the  Hindoos,  for  the  instruction  of  their  sons  in  European  learning. 

41 .  Madras,  called  Mandirrqj  by  the  natives,  is  the  chief  town  of  The  Camatic^ 
and  the  capital  of  the  Presidency  oiMadrax,  which  includes  the  Southern  part  of 
India  below  the  R.  Kistnah.  It  is  situated  on  the  Northern  pert  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  and  though  it  be  possessed  of  many  external  advantages,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  worse  situation  for  a  capital ;  it  lies  on  the  margin  of  a  ahore 
where  a  rapid  current  runs,  and  against  which  a  tremendous  surf  beats  even  in 
the  mildest  weather.  The  English  possessed  no  fixed  establishment  here  till 
A.  D.  1639,  in  which  year  a  grant  was  received  from  the  descendant  of  the  Hindoo 
dynasty  of  Bijanagur,  then  reigning  at  Chandergherry,  for  the  erection  of  a  fort. 
In  consequence  of  this  permission,  the  English  agent  proceeded  with  alacrity  to 
the  construction  of  a  fortress,  which  in  India  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  town :  the 
former  was  named  Fort  George-,  but,  owing  to  a  previous  arrangement  made  with 
the  Rajah's  deputy,  ihe  latter  was  called  after  his  father  Chenappa,  and  the  name 
of  Chenappapatam  continues  to  be  universally  applied  to  the  town  of  Madras  by 
all  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  peninsuU.  The  territory  granted  by  the  Rajah 
extended  five  miles  along  shore,  and  one  inland.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  year  1744,  at  which  period  the  'whole  English  colony  did  not  exceed 
300  men,  and  of  these  only  200  were  soldiers  of  the  garrison :  it  was  restored, 
however,  five  years  afterwards,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  subsequent  to 
which  tlic  fortifications  were  very  materially  strengthened,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
tlie  best  defended  pUces  in  IntUa,  All  the  officers  of  government,  and  courts  of 
justice,  are  in  Fort  St.  George;  but  the  governor  and  all  the  principal  inhabitants 
have  houses  at  a  short  distance  in  the  country,  where  they  mostly  reside.  The 
government  of  Madrcu  is  subordinate  in  political  matters  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  but  otherwise  carries  on  all  the  business  of  a  regular  state. 

42.  Bombay,tho  capital  of  the  province  ofAurungahad,BXi^  the  cliief  town  of  tlie 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  stands  on  the  Northern  part  of  the  Western  coast  of  Jmiia. 
It  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  about  ten  miles  long  and  three  broad. 
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And  is  eoimected  with  the  I.  of  SaUett  by  a  canseway :  it  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  cluumel,  and  forms,  together  with  several  other  neigbbcoring 
islands,  a  commodions  and  well-sbelt«red  harbour.  Bombay  owes  its  origin  to  the 
PortugtietefUt-wYiOja  it  was  ceded  in  1 530,  having  been  before  tliat  time  a  dependency 
on  a  chief  residing  at  Tauna  hi  SaUett.  It  was  ceded  to  King  Charles  2d.  in  1661 , 
as  a  part  of  Qneen  Catherine's  portion,  and  was  accordingly  talcen  possession  of  by 
the  EnglUh  in  1664;  his  majesty,  however,  thoaght  proper  afterwards  to  transfer  it 
to  the  East  India  Company,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  as  the  manor  oiEatt  Green* 
wiehfOu  the  payment  of  the  annual  rent  of  10/.  in  gold.  The  fortifications  of  Bombay 
are  deemed  too  extensive,  and  would  require  a  numerous  garrison;  towards  the  sea 
they  are  extremely  strong,  but  on  the  land-side  they  do  not  offer  the  same  resistance. 
The  island  of  Bombay  is  litorally  a  barren  rock,  and  presents  no  encouragement  to 
agricultural  speculations,  but  its  maritime  and  commercial  advantages  are  great. 
It  is  the  only  great  settlement  in  India,  where  the  rise  of  the  tides  is  sufficient  to 
permit  the  construction  of  doclcs  on  a  lai^e  scale :  these  docks  are  entirely  occupied 
by  the  Parsees  or  Fireworshippers,  who  possess  an  absolute  monopoly  in  all  the 
departments,  and  have  built  several  ships  of  74  guns,  and  many  other  large  vessels, 
without  the  least  assistance  from  Europeans,  The  town  lies  at  the  Southern  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  circuit:  it  commands  the  entire  trade 
of  the  Northwestern  coast  of  India,  together  with  that  of  the  Penian  Qu^f, 

43.  Hie  city  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in 
the  Northern  part  of  Hindoottan,  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Jumna,  It  was  for  a  long 
time  the  metropolis  of  the  Patau  Empire,  the  residence  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the 
boast  of  all  India :  during  the  era  of  its  splendour,  it  covered,  according  to  popular 
tradition,  a  space  of  20  square  miles,  and  the  ruins  at  present  occupy  nearly  as 
great  an  extent.  But,  notwithstanding  its  great  antiquity,  and  the  long  period  of 
time,  during  which  it  ranked  as  the  fint  city  of  Hindoottan,  there  is  nothing  in  its 
locality  particularly  attractive,  the  adjacent  country  being  rather  sterile  than  fruit- 
ful, and  the  river  not  being  nav^able  during  the  dry  season  for  boats  of  any  consider- 
able burthen.  Under  these  disadvantages,  however,  it  became  a  city  of  great  fame 
and  magnitude,  and  is  distbguished  in  the  Hindoo  books  of  mythological  history  by 
the  name  of  Indrapratth.  It  was  taken  in  1193  by  the  Mahometans,  under  Cuttu- 
baddeen  Khan,  who  fixed  his  residence  here,  and  on  his  succeeding  to  the  throne,  it 
became  the  capital  of  Hindoottan.  In  1396  it  was  taken,  pilUged,  and  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins  by  Tamerlane,  but  partially  recovered  afterwards,  Ull  towards  the 
end  of  the  lOth  century,  when  Akbar  transferred  the  scat  of  royalty  to  Affra.  In 
1631  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  founded  the  new  city  of  Delhi  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Shahjehanabad ;  it 
continued  to  Increase  in  splendour  and  importance  till  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  ui 
1739,  when  100,000  of  ito  inhabitants  wera  massacred,  and  62,000,000  /.  of  plunder 
are  said  to  have  been  collected :  at  this  time  its  population  is  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  two  millions  of  soub,  but  this  is  probably  a  great  exaggeration.  Since  1803  it 
has  been  in  reality  subject  to  the  Britith  Government,  though  still  the  residence  of 
the  Emperor,  or  Great  Mogul,  who  has  a  nominal  authority  only,  for  he  derives 
the  very  means  of  existence  firom  the  British  Government.  Notwithstanding  the 
decayed  condition  of  Delhi,  an  impression  is  still  prevalent  all  over  Jfulux,that  the 
power  which  has  possession  of  it  and  of  the  kinlg's  person  is  the  virtual  ruler  of 
Hindoottan;  and  under  this  idea  many  independent  states  have  repeatedly  applied 
to  be  received  as  subjects  and  tributaries,  and  complained  of  the  refusal  as  a  dere- 
liction of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  From  the  same  cause  also, 
although  the  Delhi  sovereign  had  been  long  deprived  of  all  real  power  and  dominion 
before  political  events  brought  him  connected  with  the  BritiOi  government,  almost 
every  state,  and  every  class  of  people  in  India,  still  continue  to  reverence  his 
nomfaial  authority.  The  current  coin  of  every  established  power  is  still  struck  in 
his  name,  and  the  princes  of  the  highest  rank  still  bear  the  titles,  and  display  the 
insignia,  which  they  or  their  ancestors  derived  from  this  souree:  and  the  Delhi 
Emperor,  amidst  all  his  vicissitudes,  is  still  considered  the  only  legitimate  fountain 
of  similar  honoun.  Modem  Delhi  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  hy  a  wall  of  brick  and  stone.  It  contains  the  remains  of  many 
splendid  palaces,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Omrahs  of  the  Empire :  it  is 
likewise  adorned  with  many  beautiful  mosques,  still  in  good  repair,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  great  cathedral  called  Janw  Mu^id.  This  mosque  is  261  feet 
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long,  and  the  whole  front  is  faced  with  white  marble;  it  is  snnoanded  at  the  top 
with  three  magnificent  domes  of  the  same  material,  flanked  by  two  miaareta.  Tlie 
streets  in  general  are  narrow  and  irregular;  and  the  houses  are  bnilt  without  order, 
of  brick,  mud,  bamboos,  and  mats,  mostly  covered  with  thatch,  reseaihUng  a  aioUey 
group  of  Tillages,  rather  than  an  extensive  city. 

TRANfl-GA NOETIC  INDIA. 

44.  Tran^OtmgeHe  IndiOy  or  India  beyond  the  Oanget,  comprises  the  Birmmm 
JBmpire,  including  Birmah  and  Pegu;  the  kingdom  of  ^SKom;  Cambodia^  Zow, 
Ttiampa,  Coehin'Ckinay  and  Tonkin  (or  the  Empire  qf  Annam  as  they  are  some- 
times colleetiyely  styled);  and  the  peninsula  of  MalayadrMalatoa,  Tbb  Bxrmax 
Empire,  or  Ava  as  it  is  likewise  called,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tibet  mA  Aeeamjoa 
the  W.  by  Bengal  and  the  Bay  qfBengaly  on  the  S.  by  the  O.  qf  Mtartabtmj  and  oa 
the  E.  by  the  Empires  of  Annam,  and  China.  It  contains  about  S07,7(X>  square  nilM, 
and  its  population  is  estimated  at  10,600,000  souls.  This  empire  Ibrms  altogether  the 
most  extensive  native  government,  subject  to  one  authority,  at  present  existing  in 
India;  but  where  not  confined  by  the  sea,  its  firontiers  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
fluctuation.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th.  century,  it  was  composed  of  ihatte 
distinct  states,  viz.  Ava,  Ara^an,  and  Pegu,  The  inhabitants  of  Ata^  now  known 
as  the  Birman*,  became  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Pegu,  but  revolted  at  last,  and 
established  their  independence.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  kbig  of 
Ava  made  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  Birmeee  once  more  under  his  power,  but  the  latter 
drove  him  out  of  their  territory,  and  pursued  him  to  the  very  frontiers  of  Siam ;  since 
this  period  they  have  kept  possession  of  the  whole  empire.  Ava  Proper  is  eentially 
situated,  and  surrounded  by  the  conquered  provinces,  the  principal  of  which  are, 

P  ^  cYo-pyeeoT  Yo.  ^  rAracan,  ^  ^  rPegtu 

§  I  I  Kathee  or  Kaei.  9  |  I  Mranmapyee.  |  S  I  Martdban  and  Tawtg. 

^'f<  Katheeshan.  -g  -^  |  MrelapsJian,  5  -f  <  Mergue. 

o  g    Bong,  ^  g    LawasJuxn.  §  £  ( Tanaseerim, 

^  ^  iKariayn.  ^  L  Yunshan.  *  *  Ijunkteyton, 

But  their  limits  and  subjection  are  constantly  vwying.  In  consequence  of  tfie 
insult  which  the  Birmete  offered  a  few  years  since  to  the  Britieh  flag,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  give  up  many  of  the  provinces  in  the  Western  and  Southern  part 
of  the  empire  to  their  conquerors;  the  chief  of  these  are  Yo,  Araetm,  Martaban, 
Tavay,  Tanasserim,  Mergue,  &c.,  including  a  superficial  extent  of  about  40,000 
miles,  and  a  popuhitlon  of  nearly  400,000  souls. 

45.  The  Indian  nations  to  the  E.  of  the  Oanget  have  been  always  more  cnntloiis 
in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  states  than  those  to  the  West  The  courts  of  Ava 
and  Pekin  resemble  each  other  in  many  respects,  but  in  none  more  than  in  their 
vanity  and  pride,  which  often  manifest  ^emftelves  in  a  ludicrous  manner.  Like  the 
sovereign  of  China,  his  majesty  of  ^oa  acknowledges  no  equal.  Boa,  or  Emperor,  is 
a  title  which  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Bimmne  has  assumed ;  the  sovereign  of 
China  is  termed  Oudee  Boa,  or  Emperor  of  Oudee  (i.  e.  China),  Although  deficient 
in  every  thing  that  can  render  a  state  formidable,  its  soveKign  and  his  fbnctionariei 
are  quite  inflated  with  the  idea  of  their  own  importance,  and  present  the  spectacle  of 
a  court  at  once  feeble  and  arrogant.  Owing  to  the  despotic  nature  of  the  government^ 
all  state-ofiicers  are  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  their  dignitiea  and 
employments  depend  idtogether  upon  the  will  of  the  monarch,  and  can  be  taken 
away,  and  they  themselves  put  to  death  whenever  such  a  proceeding  might  appear 
convenient :  they  are  all  called  slaves  of  the  king,  and  in  their  turn  their  vassals  Bt« 
denominated  slaves  to  them.  The  Bvrmete  are  sectaries  of  Buddha.  They  boU^re 
in  the  metempsychosis,  and  that,  having  undergone  a  certain  number  of  migrations, 
their  souls  will,  at  last,  either  be  received  mto  their  paradise  on  the  mountain  Aferw, 
or  be  sent  to  suffer  torments  in  a  place  of  endless  punishment  Notwithstanding  the 
Birmans  are  members  of  the  sect  of  Buddha,  and  not  disciples  of  Brahma,  they 
nevertheless  reverence  the  Brahmins,  and  acknowledge  their  superiority  in  science 
over  their  own  priests.  The  natives  of  ilt-a  do  not  inflict  on  themselves  disgusting 
tortures  after  the  manner  of  the  Brahmhiical  Hindoos,  but  they  deem  it  meritorious 
to  mortify  the  flesh  by  the  voluntary  penance  of  abitemlousness  and  self-denial. 
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Like  the  other  sectario^  of  Bnddha,  they  are  much  attftched  to  their  hires  or  house- 
hold gods.  A  Birman  fiunily  u  never  without  an  idol  in  some  comer  of  the  house, 
made  of  woody  alabaster,  or  silver  -,  besides  which  the  country  abounds  with  prmo$y 
or  temples,  in  a  ruinous  state,  yet  new  ones  are  daily  erected,  upon  the  gilding  of 
which  vast  sums  are  continually  expended.  In  this  empire  gold  is  the  type  of 
excellence,  yet,  although  highly  valued,  it  is  not  used  for  coin  in  the  country,  silver 
In  bullion  and  lead  being  the  current  monies  of  the  state :  his  nugesty's  person  is 
never  mentioned  but  in  conjunction  with  that  precious  metal,  and  though  it  is  som^ 
times  employed  inomaments  for  thewomen,andin  utensils  and  ear-rings  for  themen, 
by  fiir  the  greatest  quantity  is  used  in  gildhig  their  temples.  There  is  a  very  important 
personage,  half  sacred,  half  profane,  remaining  to  be  mentioned,  who,  being  the 
second  dignitary  in  the  kingdom,  has  a  regular  cf&inet  composed  of  a  prime  minister, 
two  secretaries  of  state,  a  transmitter  o(  intelligence,  besides  other  subordinate 
ministers  and  functionaries,  some  of  whom  manage  the  estates,  which  he  possesses  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  This  individual  is  the  white  elephant,  to  whom  presents 
of  muslins,  chintzes,  and  silks  are  regularly  made  by  all  fbreign  ambassadors ;  the 
order  of  precedence  m  Ava  being  Ist.  the  king,  2d.  the  white  dephant,  and  Sd.  the 
queen.  The  residence  of  the  wUte  elephant  U  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace,  with 
which  it  b  connected  by  a  long  open  gallery  supported  by  numerous  wooden  pillars, 
at  the  fkrther  end  of  which  a  curtain  of  black  velvet,  embossed  with  gold,  conceals 
the  august  animal  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and  belbre  this  curtain  the  offerings 
intended  for  him  are  displayed.  His  dwelling  is  a  lofty  hall  covered  with  splendid 
gilding  both  inside  and  out,  and  supported .  by  a  number  of  elegant  columns ;  his 
trappings  are  very  magnificent,  being  gold  studded  with  large  diamonds,  pearls, 
sapphires,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones ;  the  vessels  out  of  which  he  feeds  are 
likewise  of  gold  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  his  attendants  and  guard  amount  to 
one  thousand  persons.  The  animal  thus  fed,  dressed,  and  attended,  and  apparently 
unconscious  of  his  own  importance,  receives  at  a  g^reat  distance  the  homage  of  bis 
votaries,  who  humbly  bow  their  h^ds  before  him  nearly  to  the  ground.  By  the 
Birmant,  a  white  elephant  is  supposed  to  contain  a  human  soul  in  the  last  stage  of 
many  millions  of  transmigrations,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  is  absorbed  into  the 
essence  of  the  Deity,  and  annihilated,  and  thus,  according  to  the  Birman  faith, 
attains  the  highest  degree  of  beatitude. 

46. 27iitmerapoora,or^marajmra(i.e.  the  city  of  the  immortals),  is  the  metropolis 
of  the  Birman  Bmpire,tLnd  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  a  romantic  lake  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  IR,  Irrmvaddy :  its  fortifications  are  respectable  for  an  Eastern  city, 
and  are  thought  so  much  of  by  the  natives  that  they  consider  the  place  impregnable, 
but  they  are  insufficient  to  resist  the  approaches  of  an  enemy  at  all  skilled  in  artillery 
tactics.  UmTnerapoora  was  founded  so  recently  as  1783,  about  four  miles  to  the 
Eastward  ofAva,OT  Aingwa,  the  ancient  capital,  which,  through  some  unaccountable 
caprice  of  the  reigning  monarch,  was  abandoned  for  a  much  worse  situation,  and 
now  lies  in  ruins.  The  population  of  Ummerapoora  has  been  estimated  at  1 70,000 
souls,  but  this  is  probably  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration :  the  splendour  of  the  reli- 
gious buildings  in  it  is  very  striking,  but  most  of  the  other  houses  are  mean  in  their 
appearance,  only  a  few  amongst  them  being  built  of  solid  materials.  The  principal 
sea-port  of  the  Birman  Empire  is  Rangoany  situated  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
Irrawadifyf  in  Pe^i,  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth ;  it  derives  all  its  importance 
from  its  maritime  situation,  which  renders  it  very  convenient  for  the  purposes  of 
eommeree :  It  contahis  about  S0,000  inhabitants.  About  60  miles  to  the  N.  of  Ran- 
goon stands  the  town  of  Pegu,  or  Bagoo  as  it  is  vulgarly  called  by  the  inhabitants : 
it  is  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kfaigdom  of  Pegu,  which  now  forms  o«e  of  the 
Southern  provinces  of  the  Birman  Empire,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy 
appointed  by  the  emperor  to  manag^e  the  affidrs  of  his  new  province,  as  well  as  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  government.  The  ancient  city  of  Pegu  was  about  six  miles  in 
circuit,  but  upon  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Peguert  by  the  Birman  monarch,  the 
latter  caused  it  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  dispersed  or  led  into  captivity  all  the 
inhabitants.  It  neverrecovered  from  this  desolation,  for  it  is  at  present  little  better 
than  a  viUage^  its  population  being  said  to  be  below  10,000  persons.  The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  denominate  themselves  Mon ;  by  the  Chinete 
and  Birmam  they  are  termed  Talleing;  and  by  the  Siamese,  Mingman,  When  the 
Birmam  had  completed  the  subjugation  otPegu,  they  subdivided  it  into  88  districts 
and  named  it  Henzawaddyy  which  is  tiie  Samtnt  name  for  the  whole  province. 
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47.  The  Kingdom  of  Siam  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  \fy  the  Birman  Smpirt, 
on  the  S.  by  th6  Gujfqf  Siam,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Empire  of  Ananif  of  which  it  if 
Bometlmes  reckoned  a  part :  it  contains  about  61,200  square  miles,  and  its  popak- 
tion  is  vaguely  estimated  at  4,000,000  inhabitants.  It  may  be  described  as  a  rast 
plain  intersected  by  the  Menam,  on  the  banlLs  of  which  its  principal  towns  are 
situated :  this  river,  like  the  Nile,  overflows  its  banks,  and  reniders  the  land  In  iti 
vicinity  exceedingly  fertile.  Indeed  a  great  slmihirity  exists  between  the  climate  and 
productions  oi  Egypt  and  Siam ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  Cham  or  Chemtt,  th^ 
old  name  of  the  former  country,  bears  great  affinity  to  that  of  iStom,  which  in  the 
native  tongue  signifies  black.  The  Siamete  distinguish  their  nation  by  the  name  of 
TJiay ;  the  Birmant  call  them  Syans,  or  Scharu,  and  sometimes  Yottdanas  after  their 
capital  Youdra;  the  Chinetey  tibe  Malay t,  and  the  Evropeans,  call  them  Siaatete. 
But  though  the  Idngdom  of  Siam  la  now  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  above  as- 
signed to  it,  its  sovereignty  and  language  had,  in  prosperous  periods,  a  much  wider 
range,till  they  were  exposed  to  severe  losses  by  the  growth  of  the  JStrmon  power.  Id 
the  middle  of  the  hist  century  the  Western  provinces  were  wrested  from  them,  asd 
their  capital  itself  was  invested  and  taken :  and  though  upon  theretum  of  the  Shnman 
army  they  became  once  more  independent,  they  were  obliged,  after  a  long  war,  to 
purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  the  important  territories  of  Tavay,  TanaMserim^  ami 
Mergue.  The  Siamme  belong  to  the  sect  of  Buddha.  Their  government  is  the  most 
absolute  despotism,  there  being  no  power  in  the  state,  which  can  in  any  degree 
control  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  hereditary  dignity  and  a  popular  assembly  are 
altogether  unknown.  A  reg^ter  is  kept  of  all  the  male  population,  who  are  boond 
when  called  upon  to  perform  military  service  during  six  months  of  the  you*;  they 
are  supplied  with  arms  and  accoutrements,  but  recdve  neither  provision  nor  pay. 

48.  Siam,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
country,  on  a  low  island  in  the  R.  Menam,  about  four  miles  in  circnmferenee,  and 
fifty  from  the  sea :  it  is  intersected  by  many  canals,  and  has  several  other  islandi 
adjacent  to  it.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  which  in  some  places  b 
tolerably  well  fortified,  and  in  good  condition,  but  many  parts  of  it  are  completely 
decayed :  It  is  of  great  extent,  but  by  no  means  well  inhabited.  The  streets  ran 
along  the  canals,  so  that  vessels  from  the  river  may  enter  the  city,  and  land  their 
cargoes  near  the  principal  houses :  some  of  them  are  tolerably  large,  but  most  of 
them  are  narrow  and  very  dirty,  and  not  a  few  of  them  liable  to  be  inondated. 
The  houses  on  firm  ground  are  generally  built  of  bamboos,  planks,  and  mats ;  those 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  stand  on  posts  about  six  feet  high,  that  the  water  may 
pass  freely  under  them.  There  are  many  suburbs  round  the  city,  some  of  whieh 
consist  of  inhabited  vessels,  each  containing  several  families.  Tlie  natives  of  Siam 
generally  distinguish  their  city  by  the  name  of  Seeythaa,  but  the  BirmanM  fre- 
quently call  it  Dwarawuddy :  it  is  likewise  known  by  the  appellations  Yontbv, 
and  Juthia  or  Yuthia, 

40.  The  Empire  of  An  am  or  Axnam,  is  bounded  on  the  W.by  the  Kingdom  and 
Gnlfof /Siam,  on  the  N.byCAiiia  Proper,  on  the  £.andS.by  theC^ina^ea:  itderives 
its  name  from  its  Southern  situation  with  respect  to  China,  the  word  An^nam  signi- 
fying The  repose  of  the  South.  It  contains  several  states,  which,  though  independent 
of  each  other,  are  all  united  under  one  head ;  these  are  Cambodia,  Loot,  Tsiompa, 
Cochin  China,  and  Tonkin,  which  collectively  include  a  superficial  extent  of  about 
311,300  square  miles,  and  a  population  roughly  estimated  at  17,000,000  inhahi- 
tants.  Tonkin,  Cochin  China,  Ttiompa,  Lws,  and  Cambodia,  are  stated  to  have 
anciently  formed  part  of  the  Cfhinese  Empire ;  but  on  the  Mogul  invasion  of  CTumi 
in  the  1 3th  century,  the  Chinese  governors  of  the  South  took  the  opportunity  of  setting 
up  the  standard  of  independence.  In  this  manner  several  distinct  kingdoms  were 
created,  the  sovereigns  of  which,  however,  continued  to  acknowledge  for  many  years 
a  nommal  vassalage  to  the  throne  of  Chiria,  The  name  of  Nuoe  Annam,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  Annam,  is  sometimes  especially  applied  by  the  natives  to  the  states  of 
Cochin  China  and  Tonkin.  The  government,  &ough  despotic,  is  by  no  means  so 
tyrannical  as  that  of  Siam :  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  called  Booa,  is  looked 
upon  rather  as  a  paternal  authority  exercised  towards  all  his  subjects  as  one  and  the 
same  family.  The  holding  of  places  of  power  and  trust  is  not  confined  to  the  people 
of  any  one  particular  state,  neither  do  these  honours,  nor  any  others,  confer  hereditaiy 
nobility  upon  the  subject.    The  emperor  of  Anam^  fonnerly  only  king  of  CachiM 
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Chinuif  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  fkction,  bat  having  afterwards  recovered  it, 
he  reduced  to  sabjection  all  the  other  provinces,  which  now  form  the  component 
parts  of  his  empire.  The  two  gpneat  religions  of  ^nom  are,  that  of  Confucius, 
which  is  followed  by  the  emperor  and  his  servants,  as  well  as  by  most  of  the 
upper  orders,  and  that  of  Bvddha^  which  is  more  extensively  cultivated  by 
the  body  of  iJie  people :  the  former  prevails  in  the  Eastern,  and  tlie  latter  in  tlie 
Western  part  of  the  country. 

50.  Cambodia,  Cambaya,  or  Caniboge,  is  the  Southernmost  state  in  ATUtm :  it 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Sianiy  on  the  S.  by  the  OuifqfSiam  and  the  China  Sea, 
on  the  E.  by  Triampa  and  Cochin  China,  and  on  the  N.  by  Laos,  It  extends  about 
400  miies  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and  about  half  that  distance  in  breadth 
from  East  to  West.  The  colouring  matter,  named  Gamboge,  derives  its  name  from 
this  kingdom,  being  the  concrete  resinousjuice  of  certain  trees  found  hereof  superior 
quality,  but  produced  likewise  in  other  parts  of  India.  Very  little  intercourse  has 
at  any  time  subsisted  between  the  people  of  Cambodia  and  the  European  settle- 
ments of  India ;  but  the  country  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  iiiland  navigation,  as 
the  rivers  of  Cambodia  and  Siatn  communicate  in  the  interior  by  a  branch  called  the 
Anam  The  great  river  of  Cambodia,  called  the  KiouUmg,  Mayhaung,  and  some- 
times the  I>ounia  or  Jigxmete  R,,  rises  in  Tibet,  passes  tlirough  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Yunnan,  as  well  as  through  Xoof  and  Cambodia,  and  enters  the  China 
Sea  at  the  harbour  of  SairGon :  it  is  navigable  for  boats  daring  a  considerable  part 
of  its  course,  and  large  ships  may  ascend  it  for  many  leagues  from  its  mouth.  The 
capital  of  the  kingdom  is  known  by  the  name  of  Zowaiek,  or  Levek,  but  it  is  also 
called  Cambodia  by  the  Europeani :  it  stands  on  an  arm  of  the  great  river,  about 
180  miles  from  the  sea,  and  though  formerly  a  considerable  city,  is  now  an  indif- 
ferently mean  place. — Laos  lies  to  the  N.  of  Cambodia,  being  bounded  on  the  £. 
by  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin,  on  the  N.  by  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Birman  Empire  and  the  kingdom  otSiam.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  gpreat  river  MayJkaung,  and  its  government  and  religion  are  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  those  of  Cambodia.  Its  capital  Larycmg,  or  Laung,  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  R.  Maykcmng,  and  is  said  to  be  both  extensive  and  splendid :  its  population 
has  been  stated  at  50,000  souls.— Tsiompa,  Ciampa^  or  BinJi-Tuam,  as  it  is  also 
called,  lies  to  the  8. E.  of  Cambodia,  between  it  and  Cochin  China,  It  is  an  incon- 
siderable little, state,  and  derives  whatever  interest  it  possesses  from  its  capital 
Sai'Gon  being  the  chief  naval  emporium  of  the  whole  empire  of  Anam, 

51.  Cochin  China  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cambodia  and  Laos,  on  the  S.  by 
Tsiompa,  on  the  £.  by  the  China  Sea,  and  on  the  N.  by  Tonkin.  It  is  a  strip  of  land 
about  400  miles  long,  and  generally  about  60  broad,  but  possesses  considerable 
importance ;  its  king  is  more  independent  than  any  of  the  other  powers  of  Anam, 
and  indeed  the  whole  empire  is  not  unfrequently  called  the  empire  of  Cochin  CInna. 
The  government  o{  Cochin  China  is  an  absolute  monarehy,  though  not  of  so  despotic 
a  nature  as  many  of  the  other  Asiatic  kingdoms :  the  nobles  possess  very  consider- 
able power,  and  the  people  are  not  kept  in  such  a  continual  restraint  as  in  China. 
The  religion  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  is  a  modification  of  the  widely-extended  doctrhies 
of  Buddha.  The  natives  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  their  devotional  exercises, 
like  those  of  the  Chinese,  are  more  frequentiy  performed  to  avoid  an  ideal  evil,  than 
with  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  positive  good.  The  pretensions  of  China  to  the  king- 
doms of  Cochin  China  and  TonMn,  once  tributary  to  it,  have  led  to  frequent  wars 
between  them,  in  which  the  Chinese  have  been  invariably  discomfited  by  the  superior 
valour  and  discipline  of  their  opponents.  Cochin  China  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber of  excellent  harbours,  with  which  its  coast  is  provided;  the  most  frequented 
of  these  is  that  of  Turon,  where  the  greater  part  of  its  commerce  is  carried  on. 
Amongst  its  other  harbours  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Camraigne,  Quinhone,  and 
Toanhoa.—Tbe  kingdom  of  Tonkin,  or  Tungquin  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
touches  to  the  8.  on  Cochin  China,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  wall;  to  the 
W.  on  Laos;  to  the  N.  on  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Quangsee  and  Yunnan ;  and 
on  the  E.  it  is  washed  by  a  part  of  the  China  Sea,  to  which  it  has  communicated 
the  name  of  Gulf  qf  Tonkin,  It  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  £mpu«  of  China, 
hut  was  detached  from  it  in  1378,  shortly  after  which  it  began  to  assume  such  a 
great  degree  of  importance,  that  it  conquered  CoeJiin  China,  and  kept  it  for  some 
time  in  subjection.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  however,  it  was  In 
Its  turn  completely  rendered  tributary  by  tlie  Cochin  Chinese,  and  has  ever  since 
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been  ruled  by  a  viceroy  delegated  by  the  soTereigii  of  tliat  people.  On  beeoning 
a  separate  independent  state,  it  retained  many  o?  the  laws  and  institntions  of  the 
parent  country  \  bnt  these  have  gradually  altered,  and  the  execntiye  gOTemmenty 
which  was  formerly  vested  in  the  Mandarins,  amongst  whom  letters  formed  the 
chief  road  to  distinction,  is  now  altogether  vested  in  the  viceroy.  The  rdigioo  of 
the  Toiikmete  Is  a  modification  of  the  system  of  Buddha,  blended  with  many  local 
and  peculiar  superstitions.  They  have  a  most  profound  veneration  for  their  pa- 
rents and  ancestors,  considering  them  as  tntelaiy  divinities,  who  watch  and  pro- 
tect the  families  of  their  descendants,  and  possess  power  in  proportion  to  the 
sanctity  of  their  lives  during  their  existence  on  earth :  to  them  sacrifleea  are 
offered  four  times  a  year,  and  every  third  anniversary  of  their  death  is  celebrated 
with  additional  pomp.  The  higher  classes  are  described  as  adherents  of  ConfuaBS, 
who  submit  to  the  worship  of  images  and  other  ceremonies,  throng  deferenee  to 
public  opinion :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  more  baibanos  tribes 
worship  the  tiger,  dog,  and  other  animals.  The  capital  of  IVmMn  is  Kekoa^  or 
Backing,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  appointed  by  the  long  of  CtadUa 
China,  and  is  said  to  contain  40,000  inhabitants. 

5d.  KaUlt  A  01  Malacca,  This  peninsula  touches  to  the  N.  upon  the  Buwmdi 
Empire,  and  the  newly  acquired  British  territory  in  this  quarter,  being  sepaiated 
from  them  by  the  lithmtu  qfKrauSy  which  is  only  80  miles  in  breadth :  on  all  other 
sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea,  viz.  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Strait 
qf  Malacca,  and  on  the  S.  and  B.  by  the  China  Sea  and  the  OuffqfSiam,  Hie 
Malays  are  named  Khek  by  the  Siameu,  and  Mam  by  the  Birmani',  they  ai«  an 
intelligent,  active,  and  industrious  body  of  men,  noted  throughout  the  Bast  for  tfadr 
commercial  enterprises,  and  much  dreaded  for  their  piratical  habits.  They  are  said 
to  have  originally  inhabited  Palembang  and  tiie  banks  of  the  B.  MakqfUj  in  the 
I.  otSttmatra,  and  to  have  migrated  thence  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
to  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  the  opposite  peninsula,  where  they  first  built  the 
town  of  Sineapore  and  afterwards  that  of  Malacca :  but  there  appears  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  name  of  Malaya  was  applied  to  the  peninsula  many  ages  before, 
as  the  ancient  geographers  distingaished  its  Soutiiero  extremity  by  the  appella- 
tion Malffii  Colon.  When  the  Siamese  monarchy  was  at  the  height  of  its  power, 
its  supremacy  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  peninsula,  but  since  the  Birman* 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  them,  all  the  Southern  states  of  Malaya  have  ahaken 
off  the  yoke,  whilst  only  a  moderate  tribute  is  exacted  from  those  in  the  North. 
The  whole  peninsula,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent governments  of  the  rudest  construction,  founded  on  principles  nearly 
feudal;  the  head  of  the  state  is  a  rajah,  who  usually  assumes  the  titie  of  sultan, 
and  under  bim  is  a  certain  number  of  dattoos  or  nobles,  who  have  a  train  of  sub- 
ordinate vassals.  In  general,  however,  the  king  is  but  littie  obeyed  by  the  chiefo, 
or  the  latter  by  the  people ;  violent  acts  of  immediate  power  are  committed  both 
by  the  ehieft  and  their  superior,  bnt  there  is  no  regular  system  of  obedience.  These 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  those  parts  of  the  Malay  territories  which  are  under 
Britith  infiuence,  such  as  SinceqHifre,  Malaeea,  Pulo  Penang,  with  the  diatriets 
and  islands  adjoining  the  Birman  Empire :  in  these,  owing  to  the  mild  discipUne 
and  equitable  government  which  have  been  introduced,  mweh  of  the  feroeity  attri- 
buted to  the  Malay  character,  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  Malays  are  of  the 
Sonnite  Mahometan  sect,  but  do  not  possess  much  of  the  bigotry  so  cmnmon 
among  the  Western  followers  of  the  prophet.  little  is  known  concerning  the 
religion  they  professed  prior  to  their  conversion  to  Islamism,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  some  modification  of  the  Hindoo  systems,  much  corrupted,  and  blended 
with  other  idolatries. 

53.  The  strait  between  the  peninsula  of  Malaya  and  the  I.  qf  Sumatra  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  St,  qf  Malacca.  In  it,  about  midway  down  the  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  it,  is  Pulo  Penang,  or  Prinee  qf 
WaXd  I,  as  it  is  also  called.  This  island  belongs  to  the  BritUk,  having  been 
given  by  the  king  of  Queda,  as  a  marriage-portion  with  his  daughter,  to  the  captain 
of  a  British  Merchant  ship,  in  1 785;  it  was  accordingly  taken  possesion  of  during 
the  following  year,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  and  for  the  use  of  the  Bast  India 
Company,  who,  finding  it  a  convenient  situation  for'the  purposes  of  commerce,  and 
a  place  of  rising  importance,  have  constituted  it  into  a  separate  government,  subor- 
dinate only  to  the  governor-general  of  India.   At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
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eentnry,  the  king  of  Queda  ceded  to  the  British  a  tract  of  eoantry,  on  the  opposite 
coa»t  of  the  peninsula,  1 8  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth,  in  consideration  of  an 
annual  tribute,  which  still  continues  to  be  paid  to  him.  Pulo  Penang  is  a  flourish- 
ing little  settlement,  and  continues  to  increase  both  in  population  and  utility,  though 
it  has  been  latterly  eclipsed  by  Sineapore.  Lower  down  the  strait  lies  the  town  of 
Malacca  itself,  the  capital  of  the  whole  peninsuk,  situated  upon  the  coast,  about 
1 00  miles  from  its  Southernmost  point «  It  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Portugueses 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  ftY>m  the  latter  again  by  the  BrUith :  it 
was  formerly  a  place  of  some  strength  and  consequence,  butas  the  formation  of  our 
settlement  at  Pulo  Penang  rendered  it  of  little  or  no  use  as  a  place  of  trade,  the 
garrison  and  stores  were  mostly  withdrawn,  the  fortifications  nearly  razed,  and  the 
whole  pUce  dismantled.  Since  that  time  its  importance  has  giadnally  been  dimi- 
nishing, though  it  is  still  a  useful  post  as  a  guard  aginst  the  piracies  of  the  Malays^ 
and  the  Jealous  intrusions  of  the  Dutch,  Sincapare  is  situated  at  the  Southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  and  has 
given  name  to  the  Straits  qfSinoapare,  which  are  formed  by  a  cluster  of  innumerable 
little  islands,  varying  much  in  their  shapes,  and  indented  on  all  sides  by  little  bays 
and  sandy  coves.  Here  the  China  Sea,  which  connects  the  Indian  and  Pacifte 
Oceans,  commences,  being  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  mainhind  of  Asia, 
and  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  Jbrmosa,  the  PhUippine  Is.,  Palmoan,  Borneo,  Banka,  &c. 
The  town  of  Sineapore  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  adTenturers,  who  originally 
emigrated  from  the  L  qf  Sumatra,  but  it  possessed  little  consequence  till  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  to  whom  the  Sultan  ceded  the  whole  island  in  1834,  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  islets  and  districts  for  four  leagues  round  it.  It  derives 
all  its  importance  from  its  central  situation  between  India  and  China ;  and 
touching  upon  the  Southernmost  point  in  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  it  becomes,  as 
it  were,  tlie  hist  connecting  link  between  the  mainland  and  that  extensive  arohipelago 
of  large  and  productive  islands,  wliich  lies  off  this  extremity  of  the  old  world.  It 
has  no  native  productions  of  its  own  to  export,  and  must  therefore  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  depdt  for  the  consignment  and  sale  of  merchandize.  But  the  hicrease 
of  its  population,  aufl  its  transit  of  goods  during  the  last  five  years,  are  without 
example  in  the  annals  of  liistory ;  and  are  owmg,  no  doubt,  to  the  superior  reguhi- 
tions  of  the  British  traders,  an^  the  advantages  they  hold  out  to  the  natives  of  the 
surrounding  countries,  when  compared  with  the  well-known  habits  and  policy  of 
tlic  Dutch,  as  well  as  to  the  fa<;iUty  which  it  has  afforded  our  own  merchants,  for 
tlie  exercise  of  their  ingenuity  in  escaping  from  the  fetters  of  prejudice  andmonopoly. 
Its  population  amounts  to  nearly  60,000  souls,  and  is  composed  of  British,  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  Americans,  Malays,  Hindoos,  Arabs,  Parsees,  Burmese,  Siamese, 
Chinese,Javanese,  and  colonistsfrom  many  of  the  great  islands  in  the  neighbourhood. 

54.  AUSTRALASIA. 

A  ustralasia  oonsiits  of  an  extensive  chain  of  numerous  islands,  lyhig  off  the  South 
Eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Ana,  from  C^Tiaand  Tfmu^Oangetic  India 
to  thelimits  of  the  Great  Southern  Ocean,  llie  chief  of  these  islands  are,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Celebes,ihe  Philippines,  iheMoluecas,PapuaoT  New  Ouinea,Java,  Aus' 
tralid or  New  Holland,  Van  Diem€n*s  Land,  and  New  Zeeton^all  of  which  are  not 
nnfrequently  designated  by  the  common  appellation  of  the  East  India  Islands. 

65.  Of  these,  Sumatra  is  the  nearest  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  being  separated  from 
it  only  by  the  Strait  qf  Malacca :  its  general  direction  is  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  it  is 
divided  by  the  equator  Into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  is  iuiown  to  the  nativesof  the 
neighbouring  islands,  as  well  as  to  roost  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  by  the  names 
of  Purichu  sind  Indalas.  The  whole  island  is  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  inde- 
pendent states,  the  power  and  extent  of  which  are  constantly  varying  with  the  means 
possessed  by  each  c^snbjectingits  neighbour,  or  of  repelling  the  invasion  of  its  own 
territory.  The  principal  political  divisions  of  ^vmo^aaretlie  em^pireoiMenancabow 
and  the  Malays,  the  Aclieenese,  the  Battas,  the  Bhangs,  and  the  people  otLampong, 
But  there  are  many  other  independent  princes  or  sultans,  such  as  those  of  Paletn- 
bang,Jatnln,Indragiri,Siak,6tc.aaii  these  in  their  turn  are  kept  in  check  by  anum- 
ber  of  petty  chiefs,  whose  respective  territories  are  shut  in  and  defended  by  marshes 
and  forests.  Until  about  ISO  years  ago,  the  Southern  part  of  Sumatrawns  dependant 
on  the  King  of  Bantam  in  JavOf  whose  lieutenant  visited  it  annually  to  collect  the 
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tribute  and  appoint  governors.  BencooUfiy  and  a  few  other  places  on  the  Western 
coast,  belonged  formerly  to  the  EngUth,  but  owing  to  our  acquisition  of  more  Ta- 
luable  territory  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  they  were  found  to  have  materiany 
diminished  in  importance,  and  were  therefore  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  Dutehm  ex- 
change for  other  possessions :  the  latter  people  now  claim  the  dominion  of  tlie  whole 
island,  but  are  only  able  to  establish  their  sovereignty  over  a  few  districts  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbouihood  of  the  sea-coast,  Almost  all  the  forms  of  gOTemraeDt 
throughout  Sumatra,  are  a  mixture  of  the  feudal  and  patriarchal ;  and  their  laws  are 
properly  a  set  of  long  established  customs  handed  down  to  them  fhmt  their  ancestors 
tlie  authority  for  which  is  founded  in  usage  and  general  consent  A  few  of  the 
Sumatrani  have  embraced  IsUmism,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
pagans,  who  appear  to  have  no  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  of  a  future  state ;  they 
have  no  public  or  private  form  of  worship  of  any  kind,  nor  are  there  any  idols 
or  priests  to  be  met  with  amongst  them.  They  are  not,  however,  without  super- 
stitious belief  of  many  kinds;  and  have  a  confused  notion,  derived  probably  from 
tlieir  intercourse  with  other  people,  of  certain  superior  beings,  who  have  the  power  of 
rendering  themselves  visible  and  invisible  at  pleasure.  The  chief  towns  of  Swtuxtra 
are  jBericoo/en,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Western  coast,  towards  the  Southern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  isUind ;  PaJtemhang,  near  the  Eastern  coast,  opposite  the  I.  of  BasOsa ; 
and  Aeheen,  probably  the  Aigentea  Metropolis  of  the  ancienU,  at  tlie  North  Western 
point,  opposite  the  NUobar  Itlandi, 

56.  Borneo,  or  Varum  as  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants,  is  the  largest  Island  In  the 
world  after  Australia  and  Neto  Guinea :  it  lies  to  the  Eastward  of  Sumatra vnA 
Malaya,  and  to  the  South  Eastward  of  the  Empire  of  A  nam.  It  is  of  a  more  solkl 
and  compact  figure  than  the  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  is  not  so 
much  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea  as  they  are,  although  it  possesses  many  excellent 
bays  and  harbours:  its  interior  is  wholly  unexplored,  and  indeed  the  coast  itself  ia 
but  indifferently  known.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  or  aborigines,  have  usual)  y 
received  the  name  of  Idaan  and  Horqforat,  being  probably  the  most  ancient  and 
original  race  of  all  the  Eariem  JsIaneUfyvith  the  exception  of  the  Papuasm  oriental 
negroes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  N.  coast  of  Borneo  have  a  tradition  that  their 
country  was  once  subject  to  China ;  but  when  first  visited  by  the  Portygue9e,ia 
1580,  they  found  the  Mahometan  religion  firmly  established  all  along  the  sea-coast. 
The  British  had  formerly  settlements  on  different  parts  of  Borneo,  but  they  have 
latterly  resigned  them  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  affect  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  iskmd.  The  factories  of  the  latter  people  are  at  Bax^armauinyPamr,  Borneo, 
Sambas,  Mampava,  Pontiana,  Landak,  and  Sueeadana,  which  are  collectively 
the  chi^  towns  of  the  island :  they  obtained  the  two  last-mentioned  from  the  Kin^^ 
of  Bantam,  to  whose  ancestors  they  had  in  remote  times  belonged,  and  sent  a  small 
force  to  take  possession  of  them,  and  to  erect  afort  at  Pontiana',  but,  like  many  other 
of  their  establishments,  they  have  never  realized  profit  from  it  equal  to  the  expense 
incurred.  Borneo  is  divided  into  several  districts,  governed  by  independent  sove- 
reigns, who  are  constantly  waging  war  with  each  other:  many  CAineM  havesettled 
on  the  island,  as  well  as  Malayt  and  Japanese,  and  have  become  subject  to  the 
native  chiefs.  Independent  of  those  few  of  the  inhabitants,  who  profess  Maho- 
metanism,  the  natives  are  all  pagans,  concerning  whose  religion  but  little  is  known, 
except  that  they  seem  to  worship  some  fanciful  behig,  of  a  gloomy  and  revengeful 
nature,  supposed  to  del  igh  t  in  human  blood .  Borneo,  the  capital  of  the  whole  isfawd, 
is  situated  at  its  North  Western  extremity,  about  10  miles  up  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  upon  tlie  banks  of  which  the  houses  are  built  upon  posts,  and  are  ascended  by 
stairs  and  ladders.  It  resembles  Venice  in  having  small  water-channels  in  place  of 
streets;  all  traffic  is  transacted  on  board  of  boats,  which  float  up  and  down  the 
river  with  tlie  tides.  Borneo  is  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  the 
sultan  of  which  resides  tliere,  and  from  it  the  whole  island  is  supposed  by  many  to 
have  obtained  its  appellation. — About  midway  between  Borneo  and  Sumatra  lies 
the  /.  qfBUliton,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  British,  but  which  has  been  of 
late  years  ceded  to  the  Butch,  This  hiu  been  also  the  case  with  Banba,  a  much 
larger  and  mote  important  isknd,  separated  from  Sumatrdhy  a  narrow  strait,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Strait  qfBanha, 

57.  The  I.  of  Celebes  lies  to  the  £.  of  Borneo,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  strait 
genernlly  abcyt  120  miles  broad,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Strait  qf  Macassar } 
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its  Northern  part  lies  immediately  under  the  equator.  The  natives  and  Malays 
call  it  Neegree  Oran  Buggett,  and  sometimes  Tana  MactutOTf  after  the  two  prin- 
cipal tribes  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  It  is  an  island  of  a  most  irregular  shape, 
being  indented  by  three  deep  bays,  which  divide  it  into  four  peninsulas :  the  names 
of  these  bays  are  Tamtftie  B.,  Tola  B,,  and  the  B.  of  Bony,  CeWjes  is  por^ 
tioned  out  into  several  independent  states,  the  principal  of  which  are  Bony  or  the 
Buggets  country,  Maeatsar,  Mandhar,  Looboe,  &c. ;  these  are  governed  by  dif- 
ferent rajahs  or  chiefs,  some  of  whom  ei\}oy  their  rank  by  inheritance,  and  some 
receive  it  by  the  suffrage  of  a  national  council.  The  Buggetset,  Macanan,  and 
Malay*  of  the  sea-coast,  profess  a  corrupted  form  of  Mahometanism :  but  there 
are  many  tribes  in  the  interior  not  yet  converted  from  their  ancient  religion,  and 
others  who  do  not  seem  to  have  any.  The  Portuguete  first  obtained  settlements 
in  MacauaTy  but  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  1600,  who  have  until  lately  en- 
tirely controlled  the  island,  the  C^tnete  alone  being  permitted  to  trade  with  it 
In  consequence  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  state  of  Bony  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century,  the  power  of  the  Dutch  rapidly  declined  in  Cdeba,  and 
it  was  altogether  annihilated  in  1812  by  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  the  British 
forces :  since  the  peace  otParUy  however,  their  settlements  have  been  restored  to 
tliem.  MacoMuxTy  or  Mvngka$ary  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  situated  at  the 
South  Western  extremity  of  Celebes^  and  has  given  name  to  the  strait  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Banwo ;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  Island,  and  the  chief  fiu:tory  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutehy  who  have  named  it  Fort  Rotterdam, 

68.  To  the  N.  of  Borneo  is  the  long  narrow  island  oi  Palawan,  which  connects  it 
with  the  group  of  the  PhUippinet;  the  greater  part  of  it  was  formerly  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Soclooe,  but  it  islittleknown  to^trropeai».— The  Sooloo  Archipelago 
is  a  chain  of  islands  stretchmgfrom  tlie  North  Eastern  pointof  £<>r7tao  to  the  Western 
extremity  of  Mindanao,  which  is  the  Southernmost  of  the  Philippine  Islands :  they 
are  about  00  in  number,  and  have  obtained  their  appellation  from  the  chief  isUnd, 
which  is  called  iS!EM>2oo,and  is  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  by  whom  they  are  governed. 
The  sovereignty  of  them  is  hereditary,  and  the  government  a  mixture  of  the  feudal 
and  aristocratical,  the  power  of  the  sultan  being  frequently  counterpoised  by  that  of 
the  nobles.  Many  of  the  SooUtos  belong  to  the  Sonnite  Mahometan  sect ;  but  their 
zeal  for  that  faith,  and  attention  to  its  ordinances,  are  feeble  and  capricious :  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  them,  however,  are  idolaters.  From  the  time  the  Spanish 
colonies  were  planted  in  the  Philippines,  to  the  present  day,  an  unceasing  warfare 
has  been  carried  on  between  them  and  the  SooCoos,  in  which  the  latter  have  gene* 
rally  had  the  advantage,  although  they  occasionally  sustained  reverses. 

50.  The  group  of  the  Philippine  Islands  lies  to  the  N.  B.  of  Borneo  and  Celebes, 
and  to  the  S.  £.  of  China  Proper,  forming  in  this  quarter  the  Western  limit  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  which  it  separates  from  the  China  Sea,'  The  largest  of  them  is 
LtKon,  to  the  S.  of  which  the  principal  islands  are  Mindoro,  Masbate,'Panay, 
Negros,  Zebu,  Bohol,  Samar,  Leyte,  and  Mindanao,  They  are  frequently  col- 
lectively called  the  Bisayas,  after  the  inhabitants,  or  Yslas  de  PifUados,  from  the 
natives  having  been  accustomed  to  paint  their  bodies  before  the  arrival  of  the  SpO" 
niards.  All  these  islands  are  nomhially  subject  to  the  Spanish  government  at 
Manilla,  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  vulgarly  termed  the  Manillas :  some  of 
them  are  partially  colonized,  and  pay  tribute,  collected  by  the  governors  of  the 
eleven  provinces  into  which  they  are  divided,  and  which  am  unitedly  placed  under 
the  cluurge  of  a  viceroy;  but  others,  such  as  Mindanao,  are  not  only  independent 
of  the  Spanish  establishments  in  the  Philippines,  but  carry  on  a  perpetual  war- 
fare against  them.  Magellan,  whose  ship  first  circumnavigated  the  globe,  on  the 
day  of  St.  Lazarus,  A.  d.  1521,  discovered  this  extensive  group  of  islands,  which 
he  named  the  Archipelago  qfSt.  Lazarus,  or  the  Western  Isles.  Several  voyages 
were  subsequently  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pos- 
session of  these  islands ;  but  nothing  was  effected  until  the  year  1664,  when,  in 
consequence  of  orders  from  Philip  2d  of  Spain  (in  compliment  to  whom  they  were 
named  the  Philippine  Islands),  a  fleet  was  despatched  from  Mexico,  which  stopped 
at  Zebu,  and  soon  wholly  subdued  it.  After  several  engagements  with  the  rajahs 
of  the  different  islands,  the  Spaniards  effected  a  settlement  at  Manilla,  which  they 
constituted  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  the  PJUlippines,  In  middle  of  the 
last  century,  Manilla  surrendered  to  a  British  fleet,  but  was  afterwards  delivered 
up  to  the  court  of  Madrid,    Since  that  period  the  Spanish  colonies  in  these  fruit- 
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ful  islands  have  not  been  disturbed  by  any  European  enemies,  althoof^h  frequently 
threatened  with  Invasion  from  the  BritWi  settlements  in  India.  Besides  ManUfa, 
and  the  larger  establishments  on  Luxony  they  have  many  smaller  settlements  scat- 
tered over  the  islands  to  the  South ;  but  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  ;S[paiiif;ft  go- 
vernment, that  they  have  never  been  able  to  protect  them  against  the  attacks  of  a 
few  despicable  pirate  vessels.  For  two  centuries  past  the  piratical  cruisers  from 
Mindanao  and  SooUto  have  been  plundering  the  coast  of  the  PhilippineSf  capturing 
vesselsy  pillaghig  and  burning  towns,  massacreing  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  car- 
rying o^ers  into  slavery  ;  and  although  unable  to  defend  them,  such  is  the  jeahmsy 
of  the  Spaniards^  that  they  do  not  allow  the  natives  to  possess  arms  of  any  kind. 
Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  PhUippinei,  is  situated  on  the  South  Western  coast  of 
the  /.  qf Luzon,  on  the  Bay  qf Manilla,  and  near  the  month  of  the  JR.  Pang;  it  con- 
tains many  magniflceut  churches  and  handsome  private  houses,  as  well  as  monas- 
teries and  convents,  which  occupy  the  largest  and  best  part  of  the  town.  The  houses 
of  the  native  Indians  are  made  of  bamboo,  covered  with  leaves,  and  extremely  com- 
bustible ;  they  are  raised  on  wodden  pillars,  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,and  are 
entered  by  a  ladder,  which  is  pulled  up  at  night.  On  account  of  the  terrible  eartli- 
quakes,  with  wliich  Manilla  has  been  so  finequently  visited,  many  of  the  Spamsk 
houses  are  built  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  similar  materials.  Hie  population 
of  the  town  and  its  suburbs,  in  1820,  was  estimated  at  175,000  souls. 

60.  The  name  of  Molucca  Islands  is  understood,  in  its  most  extensive  application, 
to  signify  all  the  Islands  between  the  Molucca  Passage,  which  separates  them  from 
Celebes,  and  New  Guinea :  it  thus  includes  OHolo,  and  all  the  surrounding  islands, 
as  Morty,  Temate,  Tidore,  Batehian,  Ohy,  Mysol,  Booro,  Ceram,  Ambinna,  the 
Banda  Is.,  Timorlaut,  and  many  others  of  much  less  importance.  In  its  more 
usual  and  confined  sense,  however,  it  is  restricted  to  the  range  of  small  islands  ly- 
ing to  the  Westward  of  G'tZoZo, together  with  Ceram,  Afnboina,VDd  the  Banda  Is^ 
which  are  likewise  distinguished  as  the  Spice  Islands,  They  were  formerly  sub- 
ject to  the  Chinese  and  Javanese,  but  were  in  process  of  time  subdued  by  the 
Malays,  who  converted  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Mahometan  faith ;  several 
of  the  descendants  of  these  converts  style  themselves  Shererfs,  and  pretend  to 
trace  their  origin  to  Mahomet  himself,  for  which  reason  they  are  held  in  great 
respect,  especSuiy  if  they  have  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca :  most  of  the 
natives,  however,  are  pagans.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who 
took  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  but  they  were  subsequently  compelled  to  make 
way  for  the  Dutch,  in  1607;  the  latter  people  have  hald  the  control  over  most  of 
them  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  of  time  during  the  last  war, 
in  which  they  were  wrested  from  them  by  the  British.  A  few  of  the  chiefs  still 
remain  independent,  and  annoy  the  Dutch  by  committing  depredations  on  their 
settlements,  the  capital  of  which  is  Ft.  Victoria,  in  the  I.  of  Amboina. 

61 .  Papita,  or  New  Guinea,  extends  fh>m  the  Moluccas,  for  a  distance  of  1 ,900 
miles,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  its  exact  dimensions  have  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
nor  is  it  certain  whether  it  is  not  a  cluster  of  large  islands,  rather  than  one  of  an 
immense  size.  It  is  only  separated  from  Australia  by  a  narrow,  dangerous  strait, 
called  Totrrei  Strait,  and  is  indented  by  such  deep  bays  that  it  resembles  a  chain 
of  penhisulas.  It  was  discovered  In  1527  by  a  Spanish  navigator,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  New  Guinea,  from  the  great  resemblance  between  its  natives  and  those  of 
Guirufa  in  Africa,  ^e  inhabitants,  called  Papuas,  or  Papous,  and  in  their  own 
language  Jj^oZofeA,  are  sometimes  termed  the  oriental  negroes ;  they  are  black,  and 
have  long  black  hair,  which  they  wear  bushed  out  round  their  heads  to  the  circum- 
ference of  two  and  a  iialf  or  three  feet.  They  appear  to  be  a  second  race  of  abori- 
gines in  the  Eastern  Islands,  in  several  of  which  they  are  still  to  be  found,  and  in 
all  of  which  they  seem  originally  to  have  existed.  Those  of  them  who  inhabit  New 
Outiiea,are  divided  into  small  communities  or  families,  unconnected  with  each 
other,  and  little  disposed  to  encourage  the  visits  of  Europeans.  '  Several  of  their 
tribes  have  formed  themselves  into  small  savage  states,  and  made  some  advances 
towards  civilization ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them,  even  with  the  example  of  more 
civilized  races  before  their  eyes,  have  betrayed  no  symptoms  either  of  a  taste  or 
capacity  for  improvement,  and  continue  in  their  primitive  state  of  nakedness, 
sleeping  on  trees,  devoid  of  houses  and  clothing,  subsisting  on  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  forest,  or  the  precarious  success  of  their  fishing  and  hunting 
excuTiioDS.  A  few  of  the  Papuas,  who  dwell  on  the  sea-shore,  have  been  converted 
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to  tha  Maliometan  faith,  but  by  fkr  the  greater  part  of  those  who  haye  any  notion 
of  religion  are  idolaters.  To  the  N.  £.  of  Neto  Cheinea  lie  several  hirge  islands,  as 
New  Britain,  New  IreUmd,  and  the  Solonum  Is.,  which  are  Inhabited  by  a  race 
as  uncivilized  as  the  Papuas.  To  the  N.  of  them,  and  of  New  Guinea,  are  the 
Peloo  Islet,  the  Caroline  Is.,  the  Ladrone  or  Marianne  Is,,  and  several  others, 
which  form  the  Westernmost  groups  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

62.  The  I.  of  Java,  or  Yava  as  the  name  is  sometimes  pnmonnced,lies  to  the  8.  of 
Borneo,  and  to  the  S.  E.  of  Sumatra,  from  which  h&st  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
straitycalled  the  SUqfSunda;  and  hence  all  the  neighbouring  islands  are  frequently 
called  iSikQSundalsles:  the  sea  between  it  and  Bomeovs  named  the  Java  Sea,  Jaoa 
is  nearly  600  miles  long,  in  an  Easterly  and  Westerly  direction,  and  generally  about 
80  broad.  When  the  IhUch  first  established  thems^ves  in  Jaoa,  it  was  divided  into 
three  great  states,  vis.  Bantam,  JoMBtra,  and  the  empire  of  the  ^^oeto«Aoenan,which 
last  was  the  most  extensive,  and  comprdiended  two-thirds  of  the  whole  island.  At 
present  J^om  is  divided  into  five  principal  states  or  governments,  which  are  jBantom, 
Jaeatra,  Cheriban,  the  empire  of  the  Soetoehoenan,  and  that  of  the  Saltan,  the  two 
last  being  sometimes  included  under  the  common  name  of  the  Gold  Coaet.  By  the 
system  of  the  Dutch  government  the  coontry  is  divided  into  districts,  over  each  of 
which  is  a  chief  or  governor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  fisll  share  of  the 
peasants'  produce  be  delivered  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch,  the  sovereign,  and  himself. 
The  princes  of  the  different  states  into  which.  Java  is  subdivided,  are  all  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  maintains  forts 
and  garrisons  throughout  their  dominions.  For  more  than  a  century  the  Dutch 
remained  in  unmolested  possession  of  this  Urge  and  fertile  island,  and  might  have 
contmued  so  but  for  the  French  revolution,  wliich  brought  them  under  subjection 
to  that  nation,  and  rendered  an  attack  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  British,  An 
expedition  was  in  consequence  despatched  from  India  in  1611,  which  soon  reduced 
the  whole  island,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Dutch  sovereignty  over  it.  But  prior  to 
this,  the  Dutch  kept  possession  of  Java  by  rather  a  precarious  tenure,  adopting  the 
sinister  policy  of  fomenting  a  constant  disunion  among  the  more  powerful  princes 
of  Java,  who  governed  under  tJie  titles  of  allies  and  tributaries:  and  even  these 
means  were  found  insufficient  to  retain  the  people  in  due  subordination,  without 
laige  reinforcements  being  annually  sent  from  Europe,  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  Dutch  have  been  reinstated  by  the  British  in  possession  of  the  island,  and 
continue  by  their  old  system  of  govenmient  to  keep  the  native  princes  in  tolerable 
subordination.  The  form  of  government  among  the  Javanese  is  essentially  despotic, 
and  answers  to  the  most  abstract  idea  of  nnlbnited  and  uncontrolled  power.  The 
will  of  a  JavopMse  prince  is  literally  law ;  and  there  are  neither  civil  nor  religious 
institutions  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  it.  Amongst  the  people  there  are  no  hereditary 
ranks  or  distinctions :  the  monarch  is  heir  to  a&  under  his  dominion,  by  his  authority 
he  may  raise  the  humblest  peasant  to  the  first  rank  in  the  empire^  or  level  the  highest 
with  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  The  Javanese  appear  to  have  once  professed  the 
Hindoo  religion,  but  the  predominant  faith  at  present  is  that  of  Mahomet,  adulte- 
rated by  many  superstitions  notions  and  observances.  Batavick,  the  capital  of  Java, 
and  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Dutch  or  N^herland  possessions  in  the  East  India 
Islands,  is  situated  on  the  Northern  coast  of  the  island,  not  &r  from  its  Western 
extremity.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1619,  taken  by  the  English  in  181 1, 
and  restcffed  to  the  former  people  five  years  afterwards.  It  stands  in  a  low  marshy 
plain,  at  the  union  of  several  small  rivers,  which  are  only  navigable  for  boats ; 
and  in  many  of  the  streets  are  canals  filled  with  water  almost  stagnant.  The 
miasma  generated  in  the  putrid  mud  banks  and  canals,  renders  the  town  exceed- 
ingly unhealthy.  Batavia,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  and  immense 
trade,  has  been  styled  The  Dutch  Queen  of  the  East;  but  within  a  few  years  it 
has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  splendour  and  importance.  It  Is  now  only  the  fourth 
city  on  the  island  in  point  of  population,  yielding  to  Solo,  Djajcnemta,  and  SamoF- 
rang-,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  decreased  from  160,000  to  about  48,000. 
^.  There  is  an  extensive  chain  of  islands  stretching  from  the  Eastern  extremity 
of  Java  to  the  South  Western  part  of  New  Guinea,  known  by  the  names  of  Bally, 
Lombock,  Sumbawa,  Flaris,  Timor,  Timorlaut,  and  Aroo,  They  are  inhabited 
by  a  half  civilised  race  of  people,  goveraed  by  rude  hiws,  some  of  whom  profess 
tlie  Mahometan  religion,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  follow  the  doctrines  of 
Buddha,    Ths  principal  island  is  Timor,  at  the  South  W;cstem  extremity  of  which 
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is  the  settlement  of  Coepang,  belonging  to  the  Dwteh^  to  whom  alio  t!he  greater 
part  of  the  coast  is  subject.  Dhelli  lies  on  the  North  Western  side  of  Tunar, 
and  is  the  miserable  relic  of  the  extensiye  possessions  once  belonging  to  the  Por- 
tuguese  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe. 

64.  Australioy  or  New  Holland  as  it  is  also  called,  lies  to  the  S.  oiNew  Guinea 
and  of  the  range  of  islands  stretching  thence  to  the  Bastona  extremity  of  Java,  It 
is  the  largest  island  in  the  world>  being  nine-tenths  as  large  as  all  JBun^,  and  hence 
from  its  great  extent,  some  geographers  have  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  a  cimd- 
nent.  Indeed  it  was  long  suppled  to  form  part  of  a  great  Southern  continent,  and 
when  first  discovered,  about  the  year  1605,  was  named  Terra  Atutralu  Ineoffnita, 
The  Eastern  part  of  it  is  called  Neio  South  Wales,  and  has  long  been  in  the  pone»- 
sion  of  the  Britishj  to  whom  also  the  rest  of  the  island  is  now  considered  as  subject. 
The  interior  remains  for  the  most  part  unexplored,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
tract  of  country  round  the  Britiih  settlements  at  Port  Jachaon:  the  coast  has 
been  nearly  all  examined,  and  is  found  to  be  very  much  diversified  in  its  appearance. 
No  great  rivers  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  country ;  the  largest  yet  discovered  are  the 
BrUhane^  the  Ilawkedmryy  the  Macquarie^  and  the  LacKUm,  but  none  of  these  are 
of  any  importance.  The  natives  are  amongst  the  most  degraded  race  of  savages. 
They  are  wholly  without  any  form  of  government  of  tlieir  own ;  the  only  soperimity 
consists  in  personal  strengti[i  or  courage,  and  tlieir  only  divisions,  as  a  people,  aie 
into  families.  Qreat  Britain,  as  is  well  known,  has  formed  a  settlement  on  tbe 
Eastern  coast  of  this  extensive  country,  to  which  those  of  her  subjects  are  now  trans- 
ported, who  are  condemned  to  banislunent  for  their  crimes :  felons  were  formerly 
banished  to  the  American  colonies,  prior  to  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  the 
mother  country.  The  first  site  fixed  upon  was  Botany  Bay^  wh^  the  govemar 
and  the  garrison  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  colony  arrived,  tc^ther  with  the 
first  party  of  convicts,  in  1788 :  but  before  debarkation,  it  appeared  that  no  part  of 
the  intended  site  of  the  colony  was  free  from  objections,  and  it  proved  necessary  to 
repair  to  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Por^  JaekMon^  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  North- 
ward. In  the  course  of  time,  other  settlements  were  laid  out  along  the  HawMbury 
R,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country;  for  a  long  time  an  extensive  range  of 
mountahis,  called  the  Blue  Ms.,  and  traversing  the  country  from  N.  to  S.  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  formed  an  impassable  boundary  to  the  West,  but  these 
have  now  been  crossed,  and  many  flourishing  stations  established  in  the  fertile 
plains  beyond  them.  The  territory  of  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  viz. 
Cumberland,  Camden,  Argyll,  Westmorland,  Londonderry,  Roxburgh,  North' 
umberhmd,  Durham,  Ayr,  and  Cambridge,  The  chief  town,  and  the  capital  of 
the  whole  colony,  is  Sydney,  situated  on  the  Southern  shores  of  Port  Jackson^ 
which  as  a  harbour  is  probably  not  exceeded  by  any  other  in  the  world.  Tbe 
cove  on  which  the  town  stands  is  called  Sydney  Cove,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
natural  bodies  of  water  that  can  be  imagined ;  it  is  perfectly  secure  against  all 
winds,  and  vessels  of  any  size  may  lie  there  in  the  greatest  safety.  The  other 
principal  towns  are  Paramatta,  Hawkesbury,  WintUor,  Newcastle,  Ziverpooi^ 
and  Bathurst.  Besides  the  colony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson,  the 
British  have  other  settlements  in  different  parts  ci  Australia;  as  Melville  I,, 
Bathurst  I.,  and  Raffies  Bay  on  the  Northern  part  of  the  island,  and  Swan  R, 
and  King  Georges  Sound  at  its  South  Western  extremity. 

65.  The  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  likewise  belonging  to  tlie  British,  lies  off 
the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  ^t»<rezZ«a,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  abroad  strait 
called  Bass  Strait.  It  abounds  in  excellent  harbours,  tJie  principal  of  which  arel>er^ 
went  Harb.,  Port  Davey,  MacquarieHarh.,  Port  Balryniple,  and  Fleurieu  Bay, 
Within  a  few  years  several  colonies  have  heea  sent  to  this  ishind,  from  the  originiil 
establishment  at  Port  Jaekson.  Hobart  Town,  which  is  the  principal  phce,  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Derv}ent,9X  the  South  Eastern  comer  of  the  ishmd,  and  was 
founded  in  the  year  1804,  since  which  another  settlement,  named  Lawweston,  has 
been  founded  on  the  R»  Tamar,  towards  the  Northern  coast— To  the  South  East- 
ward of  Australia  lies  New  Zeeland,  composed  of  two  large  islonds  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  strait  about  12  miles  wide :  tliey  are  called  by  the  natives  Eahetno^ 
mauice,  and  Tavai  or  Taoai  Poefwmnioo.  The  inhabitants  are  savage  in  their  man- 
ners, addicted  to  many  gross  and  revolting  superstitions,  and  are  represented  as  can- 
nibals: their  government  is  a  complete  despotism,  being  divided  amongst  a  variety  of 
petty  chiefs,  who  are  continually  involved  in  the  most  barbarous  and  bloody  wars. 
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66.  The  name  of  Polynesia  has  been  already  stated*  to  be  applied  to  those 
extensive  chains  of  islands,  which  lie  scattered  in  Hie.Paeifie  Ocean  between  the 
Equator  and  the  Southern  Tropic,  to  the  Eastward  of  New  Ouinea  and  Auttraiia : 
it  is  also  considered  by  some  as  including  the  islands  to  the  N.  of  the  Equator, 
and  £.  of  China  and  Japan,  The  principal  groups  to  the  8.  of  the  Equator  are  the 
New  Hebrides,  Neto  CtUedorda,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  Navigators  Islands, 
the  Society  Islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  OtaheUe,  the  Low  Islands,  and  the 
Marquesas :  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  those  which 
lie  N.  of  the  Equator,  and  it  was  at  Owhyhee,  the  principal  one  amongst  them, 
that  the  famous  navigator  Captain  Cook  lost  his  life  in  a  misunderstanding  with 
the  natives.  These  islands  are  mostly  of  coral  formation,  and  new  ones  appear  to 
be  constantly  spring^g  up  above  the  surfiice  of  the  ocean ;  they  are  nearly  all 
inhabited  by  a  half-civilized  race,  subject  to  the  capricious  will  of  barbarian  chiefs, 
and  given  up  to  the  most  degrading  practices  of  idobitrous  superstition,  except  in 
those  places  where  the  unwearied  efforts  of  Protestant  Europeans  have  converted 
them  to  ChristianUy,  The  major  part  of  the  islands  belong  to  the  Sritish  by 
right  of  discovery,  but  some  of  the  most  valuable  ones  have  been  formally  ceded 
to  them  by  the  natives  and  their  chiefs  in  council. 

*  See  p.  36,  sect.  24,  supra. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SARMATIA,   SGYTHIA,   BT   SERICA. 


SARMATIA. 

1.  Sarmatia  extended  from  the  R.  Vistula  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  from  M*.  Caucasus  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to 
the  Northernmost  limits  of  the  known  world:  it  was  divided 
by  the  R.  Tanais  into  Europsea  and  Asiatica. 

2.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  extent  of  country  were  formerly  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  collective  name  of  Scythians,  as  being  a  portion  of  that  powerful^ 
nation  inhabiting  the  whole  Northern  part  of  Asia  as  well  as  of  Europe,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Ister  to  the  utmost  Northern  and  Eastern  limits  of  the  known  world. 
It  was  owing  to  this  that  Philip,  in  his  ambitions  designs  upon  Thrace,  met  with 
them  m  this  province,  and  after  a  rapid  and  decisive  campaign  drove  them  beyond 
the  Ister:  his  son  Alexander  became  subsequently  embroiled  with  them,  but  his 
troops  were  not  so  successful.  Henceforwanl  but  little  is  heard  of  the  Scythians 
in  Europe,  till  the  time  of  Mithridates,  when  the  people  of  the  Chcrsonesus  Taurica 
begged  his  assistance  against  certain  particular  tribes :  these  he  accordingly  at- 
tacked, and,  owing  to  the  superior  discipline  of  his  army,  as  well  as  to  the  assistance 
which  he  received  from  the  RoxoUmi,  Jazyges,  and  Bastamm,  he  drove  them  from 
tlie  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  so  completely  defeated  them  that  they  are  never 
afterwards  mentioned  in  history  by  the  name  of  Scythians,  as  inhabiting  this  part  of 
tlie  world.  The  appellation  applied  by  late  authors  to  the  people  hereabouts,  is 
that  of  Sanromatm ',  or  SarmatsD  according  to  the  Latins,  which  was  originaJJy 

*  Quid  mihi  nunc  animi  dirt  regione  jacenti 
Inter  Sauromatas  esse  Getasque  putes  ? 

Ovid.  Trist.  III.  iu.  6. 

Tacta 
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described  es  being  that  of  a  separate  Scythian  tribe  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Palas 
Ma;otis,  between  the  Borysthenes  and  "Duiais :  the  Sarmatra  and  Scythians  are 
by  others,  howeyer,  called  Jazyges,  an  indigenous  name  signifying  merely /wople^ 
that  of  Scythians  having  never  been  used  by  the  natives  themselves.  It  was  hence 
that  these  Saoromatn,  or  Sannat«,from  bemg  one  of  the  most  powerfol  tribes 
of  the  whole  nation,  contrived  to  gain  over  to  their  interest  the  Boxolani  and 
Bastamae,  and  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  make  their  name  the  eoUeethre  one 
for  the  whole  Scythian  horde  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  Daeia.  And 
when  the  Romans,  in  a  later  age,  found  people  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
using  the  same  customs  as  these  Southern  Sarmatse,  on  the  shores  of  tl^  Dttnnbe, 
the  Vistula,  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  they  readily  adopted  a  general  appellation,  which 
they  had  long  wanted,  to  distinguish  all  the  people  as  far  Bastward  as  the  Casfuan 
Sea,  and  henceforward  called  them  Sarmatee,  and  their  country  Sarmatia.  In  the 
later  ages  they  became  exceedingly  powerful,  and  in  coigunction  with  the  Unas, 
Goths,  and  other  barbarous  people,  successfully  invaded  and  mined  the  Boman 
Empire,  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

3.  The  Sarmatee  are  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  most  savage  andnneultivated 
people,  exceedingly  immoral,  and  addicted  to  war  and  rapine ;  they  were  aoeus- 
tomed  to  paint  tiieir  bodies,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
They  lived  a  Nomadic  life,  plundering  all  who  fell  in  their  way ;  and  many  of  them 
are  said  to  have  fed  upon  tiie  blood  of  horses  mixed  with  milk,  whence  they  were 
sumamed  Hippemolgi'.  They  generally  lived  under  tents  or  in  waggons,  and  were 
from  the  latter  custom,  particularly  one  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Borystheno, 
called  Hamaxobli'. 

4.  Sarmatia  EuROPiBA  corresponded  generally  with  mo- 
dem Russia  in  Europe.  It  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
R.  Tanais;  on  the  S.  by  the  Palus  MaBotis,  the  Pontus  £uxi- 
nus,  and  the  R.  Tyras;  on  the  W.  by  a  part  of  the  Danube, 
by  the  R.  Vistula,  and  the  Codanus  Sinus ;  to  the  N.  it  was 
said  to  be  washed  by  the  Hyperboreus  Oceanus,  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  the  ancients  had  any  know- 
ledge of  this,  farther  than  as  a  part  of  that  ocean,  with  which 
they  supposed  the  earth  to  be  surrounded.  Sarmatia  Europsea 
touched  to  the  W.  upon  Germany  and  Pannonia,  to  the  S. 
upon  Moesia  and  Dacia,  and  to  the  E.  upon  Sarmatia  Asiatica. 


Tacta  mihi  tandem  longis  erroribos  acto 
Juncta  pharetratia  Sarmatia  ora  Qetis.    Ovid.  Tritt.  IV.  x.  100. 

Ultra  Sauromatas  fiigere  hlnc  Ubet  et  glaclalem 

Oceanum,  —  Juv.  Sat.  IL  1. 

Sarmaticas  etiam  gentes,  Istmmque,  Getasque 

Jlfar*.VIII.ep.ll. 
'  Al^loT^Q,  Aipukc  T*  Tf^k  Sjcvdat  IrinifioKyoL 

Fragm.  Hetiod.  ap.  Strab.  VIL  p.  300. 
(according  to  the  oonjeetnral  reading  of  Heyne.) 
See  also  note  96,  if^fra, 

'  Ilpwrov  iikv  Iv^kvS*  yXiov  irpbQ  avToXdc 
^rpk^paffa  (Tavrrjv,  vrtlx  dvripOTovQ  yvag  • 
Scv^ac  S*  i^ily  vouadaQf  ot  irXejcrdf  (Triyac 
lleSdpffioi  vaioviT*  Iv*  tvKVKXoig  oxoig, 

*EKt}p6\oig  rS^onTiv  l^ripTtifikvot'  JEtekyl,  Prom.  V.  709. 

Campestres  melihs  Scythss, 

Quorum  plaustra  vagas  ritd  trahunt  domes, 
Vivunt, Hot,  Carm.  III.  xxiv.  10. 
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5.  Amongst  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Sarmatia  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  the  Carpates,  or  Carpathians,  which 
quits  Germany  at  the  sources  of  the  Vistula,  and  crosses  over 
into  Dacia,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Bastarnic  Alps.  From 
it  a  range  strikes  out  to  the  Eastward,  as  far  as  the  Borys- 
thenes,  called  Peucini  Montes,  after  the  people  who  dwelled 
near  it;  and  another  again  to  the  Northward,  known  by  the 
names  of  Venedici  and  Budini,  from  the  Venedae  and  Budini, 
who  inhabited  the  country  round  it.  The  latter  range  sepa* 
rates  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Baltic,  from 
those  which  faU  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  continues  trending 
Eastward,  between  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  and  Rha,  till  it 
joins  the  Oural  M',  in  Asia:  in  tl\e  latter  part  of  its  course 
it  was  called  the  Rhipsei*  Montes  Valdai  M*.,  and  throws  off 
a  spur  to  the  Southward,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Tanais 
and  Rha,  which  was  known  under  the  names  of  Hippici  and 
Ceraunii  Montes,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  Caucasus.  The 
Oural  M',,  which,  together  with  the  R.  Volga,  formed  the 
Eastern  boundary  of  Europe,  were  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Hyperborei  or  Rnipsei  M^.,  and  were  said  by  some  of  the  poets 
to  be  the  receptacle  whence  Boreas  sent  out  winds  and  storms, 
and  the  place  where  the  Gorgons  took  up  their  residence.  The 
earlier  poets,  however,  who  were  less  acquainted  with  the 
earth,  place  the  Rhipeei  M».  much  nearer  Thitice,  and  some- 
times only  use  the  word  to  denote  a  high  or  cold  mountain; 
hence  the  ancient  Greeks  give  the  name  of  Rhipsei  to  the 
Alps. 

6.  The  R.  Khabon,  or  Rbadon,  Neman,  flows  with  a  N.  W.  conne  of  515  miles, 
into  the  Baltic  Sea,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Vistula.  Between  these  two  rivers 
dwelled  the  VenedsB,  whose  possessions  extended  a  considerable  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  whose  name  may  still  be  traced  in  that  of  Windau : 
being  driven  from  their  territory  here  by  the  iEstiflei  and  other  Sannatian  tribes, 
they  crossed  over  the  VistuUi  and  seized  upon  the  whole  territory  between  this 
river  and  the  Elbe,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Yindili  about  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century;  they  afterwards  penetrated  ihrther  Southward  beyond  the 
Danube,  into  Styria  and  Camiolct,  where  they  have  left  many  traces  of  their 
name  in  the  district  of  Windithmark.  Farther  Northward  were  Turuntus  fl. 
Windaoa,  and  Chesinus  fi.  Dvina,  the  latter  of  which  rises  in  the  Budini  M*. 
and  flows,  with  a  N.  W.  course  of  554  miles,  into  Cylipenns  Sinus  G,  of  Riga ; 


>  Ttiyai  ydp  vnkp  wvoifJQ  Bopiao 


"PiwaioiQ  Iv  opiffffiv  dwdifpo^t  liopfivpfivaiy  • 

ApolL  Argon,  A,  287. 
Mundus  nt  ad  Scythiam  Rhipseasque  arduus  arces 
Consurgit; Virg,  Georg.  1. 240. 

Talis  Hyperboreo  septem  snbjecta  trloni 

Gens  effrsena  virCtm  Rhlpceo  tunditur  Euro: 

£t  pocudum  fulvis  velatur  corpora  setls.  Id.  III.  382. 

Arraque  Rhipaeis  nonquam  viduata  pminii 

Lustrabat; Id.  IV.  518. 

SiL  Ital.  Xn.  7. 
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between  it  and  the  Rhubon  dwelled  the  Agathynl^  said  to  have  deriTed  their 
name  from  Agathynns,  a  son  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  so  fond  of  finery  as  to 
have  usually  adorned  their  garments  with  golden  fillets.  Below  these,  towards  the 
mouth  of  tiie  Chesinus,  were  the  iEstiiei,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
amber,  and  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  Etthotda*  At  the  mouth  of  Cyli- 
penus  Sinus  lay  the  I.  of  Latris,  now  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Oese/;  to  the 
N.  of  which  was  Lagnus  Sinus,  or  the  G,  qf  Finland,  A  considerable  distance 
to  the  E..  of  this  dwelled  several  hordes  of  the  Sarmatte,  concerning  whom  notiilng 
was  known;  some  of  them,  however,  were  sumamed  Basilici,  Hippopliagi,  and 
Hyperborei*',  appellations  clearly  betraying  the  Jimits  of  Terra  incognita.  Above 
them  were  cantoned  the  Arimphsei,  or  Argippocj,  reputed  to  be  the  justest  amongst 
all  the  barbarians ;  they  lived  in  the  woods  upon  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  nena' 
covered  their  heads,  and  were  of  such  peaceful  manners  that  all  the  neighboujix^ 
tribes  took  refuge  from  their  oppressors  amongst  them.  The  Carambacis  fl.  and 
Lytamis  Pr.,  placed  hereabouts  by  some  of  the  ancients,  are  thought  to  correspond 
with  the  R,  J)vina  and  Nanin  No$s  in  Archangel ;  it  is,  however,  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  they  were  at  all  acquainted  with  this  Northern  extremity  of 
Europe. 

7.  The  Jazyges^  Metanastse  were  so  called  from  having 
been  driven  from  their  original  habitations  on  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine  Sea.  They  settled  in  the  South  Western  comer 
of  Sarmatia,  between  the  provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia, 
alonjg  the  banks  of  the  K.  Tibiscus,  or  TheisSf  where  they 
carried  on  a  short  but  spirited  warfare  with  the  Romans;  the 
latter  people,  in  order  to  defend  their  provinces,  built  the 
Limes  Komanus,  or  vallum,  between  the  Danube  and  Tibiflcus, 
whence  such  of  the  Jazyges  as  dwelled  near  it,  received  the 
name  of  SarmatsB  Limigantes.  Beyond  these,  to  the  N.  of 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  were  the  Peucini,  who  were  a 
branch  of  the  BastamsB,  dwelling  about  the  sources  of  the 
Vistula,  Dniepr,  and  Dniestr;  their  chief  town  was  Carro- 


-  mixtique  altaria  circum 


Cretesque  Dryopesque  firemunt,  pictiqne  Agathyrsi : 

Virg.  JEti.  IV.  146. 

SauromatsBve  truces  aut  immanes  Agathyrsi, 

Juo,  Sat,  XV.  12o. 
'  Aafiov  'Yirtppopiiav  TfciVaic,  'A^r^X- 

\wvog  dtpdvovTa .  Pind.  Olymp,  III.  2S. 

yavoi  S*  o^Ti  irtKhc  Idtv 

Eiipoic  Av  ^C  'Yirepflopewv  oyfi- 
va  davfiatrrdv  oc6v,  ItL  Pyth.  X.  47. 

Tdiai  Si  Atirovc  vlbc,  Avtpxofiivqc  Avkiji^ev 
TrfX'  iw*  AiTiipova  dtjfiov  'Xwippopkiay  av^pwiroiv, 
EUi^dvti '  ApolL  Argon.  B.  675. 

Qualis  Hyperboreis  Aquilo  ci)im  densns  ab  oris 
Tncubuit,  Scythioeque  hyemes  atque  arida  diifert 

Nubila : Virg.  Georg.  III.  100. 

Visam  gementis  littora  Bospori, 
Syrtesque  Getulas  canorus 
AleS;  Hyperboreosque  cajnpos.  Hot.  Camu  II.  zx.  10. 

^  Jazyges,  et  Colchi,  Meter^aque  tnrba,  Getoeq-ae, 

Danubii  mediis  vix  prohibentur  aquis.  Omd.  Trist.  II.  191. 

Ipse  vides,  onerata  ferox  ut  ducat  Jazyx 
Per  medias  Istri  plaustra  bubulcus  aquas.  Id,  ex  Pont.  IV.  vH.  D. 
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dunmn  Lemherg :  a  detachment  of  these^  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  migrated  to  the  Southward^  and  settled  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  great  nation  of  the  BastamsB^ 
inhabited  the  country  to  the  Ji.  of  Dacia,  between  the  rivers 
Tyras  and  Borysthenes,  extending,  together  with  their  bro- 
thers the  Peucini,  as  far  westward  as  the  Vistula ;  they  were 
a  people  rather  of  German  than  Sarmatian  extraction,  though, 
from  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  latter  people,  much 
of  this  striking  distinction  was  lost.  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  history  dunng  the  war,  which  Perseus,  the  last  Macedonian 
king,  carried  on  against  the  Romans :  in  the  Mithridatic  war 
they  appear  as  allies  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  and  as  the 
bravest  and  most  numerous  of  the  barbarians  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  To  the  E.  of  them  dwelled  the  Geloni", 
who  were  descended  from  the  Greek  colonists  and  the  Sar- 
matian women ;  they  were  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  and  it 
was  their  city,  Gelonus,  which  was  burnt  to  asnes  by  Darius 
Hystaspis.  The  Borysthenes  fl.'®  Dnieur^  is  the  same  length 
as  the  Tanais,  which  two  rivers  are  tne  lai^est  in  Europe 
after  the  Danube ;  it  rises  from  two  sources,  one  of  which, 
called  Borysthenes  Septentrionalis  Dniepr^  is  in  the  Budini 
Montes ;  the  other,  or  the  Borysthenes  Meridionalis  Pripet, 
is  in  the  Venedici  M^.:  after  their  junction,  it  runs  with  a 
Southerly  course  of  1,260  miles  into  the  Black  Sea,  which 
it  enters  near  the  town  of  Carcine  Kherson.  It  was  also 
called  Danapris  in  the  lower  ages,  and  hence  its  modern 
name  JDniepr. 

8.  Hie  town  of  Carcine,  which  ha«  left  laeh  evident  traces  of  its  name  in 
Khenm,  was  a  Greek  colony  founded  by  the  Milesians^  and  was  sitnated  at  the 
junction  of  Carcinitis  fl.  Ingouietz  with  the  Borysthenes ;  from  it  the  little  gulf 


'  Proxima  Bastams  Saoromataoque  tenent.      Ovid*  Trist,  II.  IdS. 

• pictosque  Gelonos.       Virg,  Qeorg.  II.  115. 

> acerque  Gelonus, 

Chm  ftaglt  in  Rhodopen,  atqne  in  deserta  Getamm, 

£t  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  potat  eqnino.  Id,  III.  401. 


saglttiferosquc  Gelonos 


Finxerat  Id.  Xn.  YITI.  735. 

Me  Colchus,  et  qui  dlssimnlat  metum 
MarsiB  cohortis  Dacus,  et  ultimi 
Noscent  Gelonl ; Hot,  Carm,  II.  xx.  10. 

Visam  pharetratos  Gelonos, 
Et  Scythicnm  inviolatus  amnem.  Id,  III.  Iv,  35. 

*'  Cumqne  Borysthenlo  liquidissimus  amne  Dyraspes, 
£t  tadtd  peragens  lene  Melantbns  iter. 

Ovid,  ex  Pont,  IV.  x.  63. 

Hinc  etenim  tantum  meruit  mea  gloria  nomen, 
Gloria  ad  hilMmos  lata  Borysthenidas.  Propert.  II.  ▼!.  18. 
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of  Dniepraoskoi  Lifmm  was  called  CarciniteB.  Into  this  gulf  alio  nma  the  E. 
HypanU",  which  rises  in  the  Peuclni  Montes,  near  Amadoca  Pains:  this  lake 
was  hence  called  the  mother  of  the  Hypanis,  and  was  famous  for  the  wild  white 
horses  which  fed  upon  Its  banks.  The  Hypanis  flows  with  a  South  Easterly  eoane 
of  470  miles  into  the  sea,  close  to  the  month  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  is  therefore 
classed  by  many  authors  amongst  the  tributaries  of  this  great  river:  in  the  lower 
ages  it  was  called  Bogus,  a  name  which  it  has  preserved  to  the  present  day  in 
that  of  Soug,  At  the  month  of  the  river  stood  Olbia,  or  Olbiopolis,  the  chief 
amongst  all  the  cities  which  the  Milesians  built  on  this  coast;  it  was  also  called 
Miletopolis,  after  its  founders,  and  sometimes  BorysthcDis,  from  being  near  the 
mouth  of  this  great  river.  It  was  a  splendid  and  well-fortified  city,  contalnii^ 
many  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  as  well  as  a  handsome  pidace,  which 
the  king  of  the  Scythians  caused  to  be  built  there  for  himself:  the  inhabitants 
called  it  Astu  by  way  of  eminence,  and  carefully  watched  it  against  any  sodden 
inroads  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  notwithstanding  the  friendly  tenna  on 
which  they  lived  with  them.  Though  the  Scythians  themselves  from  their  Nomadic 
life  had  no  fixed  places  of  residence,  they  sillowed  the  Greeks  in  a  very  early  age 
to  build  fortified  towns  on  their  coasts;  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  these  l^ 
came  so  intermixed  with  the  barbarians,  as  to  lose  all  trace  of  their  name  and 
origin.  It  was  principally  though  these  Greek  colonies,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Northern  part  of  the  world.  To  the  W.  of  the 
Hypanis  was  the  little  river  Axiaces  TUigol,yrhich  seems  to  have  left  its  name  m 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Oxakov ;  and  beyond  it,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Da- 
naster,  stood  Odessus  now  Odetta,  the  great  emporium  of  Bustia  on  the  Bladk  Sea, 

9.  The  R.  Tanais,  the  common  boundary  of  Europe  and 
Asia**,  as  also  of  Sarmatia  Europsea  and  Asiatica,  is  precisely 
of  the  same  length  as  the  Borysthenes,  these  two  being  the 
longest  rivers  in  Europe  after  the  Danube.  It  rises  in  the 
Rhipaei  Montes  Valdai  Ms,,  and  flows  first  with  a  Southerly, 
and  afterwards  with  a  Westerly  course  of  1,260  miles,  into 
the  Maeotis  Palus,  or  Sea  of  Azov :  the  people  who  dwelled 
upon  its  banks  were  called  Tanaitse.  Between  it  and  the 
Borysthenes  dwelled  the  Alauni,  Jazyges,  and  Roxolani,  three 
of  the  most  considerable  tribes  in  Sarmatia,  the  last  of  whom 
have  given  name  to  the  Russians:  the  Borusci,  another  Sar- 

"  Saxosumque  sonans  Hypanis, Virg,  Georg,  IV.  370. 

Quid?  non  et  Scythicis  Hypanis  de  montibus  drtos. 

Qui  fuerat  dulcis,  sallbus  yitiatur  amaris.         Ovid,  Met.  XV.  285. 

Quanta  Hypanis  Veneto  dissidet  Eridano.  Propert.  I.  xii.  4. 

»  Extremum  Tanaim  si  biberes,  Lyce, ffar,  Carm.  III.  x.  1. 

Hyperboreas  glacies,  Tanaimque  nivalem, 

Virg,  Georg,IV,6l7. 

— Tu  licet  usque 

Ad  Tanain  fugias,  usque  sequetur  Amor.        Propert.  II.  xxiii.  54. 

qua  vertice  lapsus 

RhipDBO  Tanais  divers!  nomina  mundi 

Imposuit  ripis,  Asiteque  et  terminus  idem 

Europtc,  mcdiee  dirimens  conflnia  terrae, 

Nunc  hunc,  nunc  iUum,  qua  flectitur,  ampliat  orbcm. 

Luean.  III.  373. 
Ovid  (ex  Pont.  IV.  x.  55.)  alludes  to  the  Tanais  as  the  line  of  separation  be* 
tween  the  two  continents : 

Quique  duas  terras,  Asiam  Cadmiqne  sororem 
Scparat,  et  cursus  inter  utramque  fticit. 
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matian  race  dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  and  Rha^ 
moved  Westwards  towards  the  Vistula,  into  the  country  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  VenedsB,  where  they  are  still  known  as 
the  Prtissians. 

10.  The  Alanni,  or  Alaai'*,  were  an  Asiatic  people  wlio  left  their  original 
dwellings  in  the  Steppes  '^  of  Scythla,  and  proceeded  Boathwards  into  the  Persian 
provinces,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  India,  where  many  of  them  settled,  and  are  now 
known  as  the  Afghant^^;  others  of  them,  however,  directed  their  coarse  through 
Persia  and  across  the  Caucasus  till  they  seized  upon  the  country  we  are  now  de- 
scribing, niey  were  a  brave  and  powerful  people,  and  in  the  2d  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  carried  on  a  bold  and  harassing  war  against  the  Romans  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  They  occupied  this  territory  tiU  the  Goths,  in  the  dd  cen- 
tury, began  to  spread  their  dominion  over  all  the  country  between  the  Danube 
and  Tanais,  wh^  many  of  them  Joined  the  latter  people,  assuming  their  language 
and  manners  so  completely  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  branch  of  their  nation.  TlUs 
was  also  the  case  with  another  body  of  them,  who,  after  the  fall  of  the  great  Gothic 
kingdom,  proceeded  to  the  Danube,  where  they  united  themselves  with  the  Vandals 
in  their  expedition  against  the  Western  countries,  as  fares  Spain  and  Africa, and 
became  at  last  so  closely  connected  with  them,  that  no  distinction  could  be  ob- 
served between  the  two.  But  the  great  body  of  the  Alani  withdrew  to  the  East- 
ward of  the  Tanais,  and  strengthening  themselves  by  a  junction  with  the  tribes 
on  that  side  of  the  river,  scoured  the  whole  isthmus  between  the  Catpian  and 
Black  Seat,  and  finally  crossed  over  the  Caucasus  into  Armenia  and  Media.  Here 
they  were  met  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  by  the  powerftil  horde  of  the 
Huns,  who  defeated  them  in  a  battle,  but  afterwanls  Joined  them  in  an  oflbnsive 
and  defensive  league,  when  the  two  bodies  thus  united  directed  their  irresistible 
attacks  against  the  dominion  of  the  Goths :  the  Ahmi  are  henceforward  only 
mentioned  as  the  confederates  of  the  Huns,  till  shortly  .after  Attila's  death  they 
disappear  from  the  history  of  Europe. 

11.  Between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Eaxine  lay  the  little  district  of  Hyltea, 
which  was  used  by  the  Scythians  as  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  whole  nation :  at 
its  Western  extremity  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  island,  now  called  Tendra,  and  . 
famed  amongst  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Dromns  Achillis*^,  as  the  place 
where  this  hero  instituted  certain  games  during  his  expedition  to  the  North.  The 
Eastern  continuation  of  Hylna  was  named  Gerrhus,  and  was  reckoned  very  sacred 
by  the  Scythians,  who  used  it  only  as  the  burjing-plaoe  of  their  kings ;  a  river, 
called  Gerrhus  Molotchnoe,  ran  through  it.  Farther  Eastward,  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Palus  Moeotis,  stood  Cremni,  a  city  founded  at  a  very  early  period  by  the 
Milesians ;  it  was  here  that  the  Amazons  are  said  to  have  landed  on  their  quittmg 
Asia  Minor  >^,  but,  having  made  a  treaty  with  the  Scytliians,  they  subsequently 
passed  Eastward  over  the  Tanais,  and  took  up  their  abode  between  it  and  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

"  Nee  te  Sarmatico  transit  Alanus  equo.  Mart,  YII.  ep.  29. 

csesamque  bibens  Mseotida  Alanus. 

Claudian.  in  Rt{f,  1. 314. 

-^—  ibat  patiens  ditionls  Alanus, 

Qua  nostrsB  jnssere  tubss : Id.  Bell,  Get,  581. 

^* "  Steppe''  is  a  term  given  in  Mturia  to  its  phUns  and  flats,  which  are  of 
immense  extent,  and  interspersed  among  its  mountainous  tracts;  as  the  Steppe  qf 
the  06y,the  Steppe  qflthim. 
**  Sec  p.  616,  sect.  48,  ntpra, 

i« rdv 

woXvdpvtBov  iv*  alaVf 
XiVKdv  dKrdv,  'AyiXj}- 
6g  ri  dpo/iovg  caXXiora^iovc, 

hv^iivov  Kard  wSvrov,  JEurip.  Iph,  in  Taur,  422. 

See  also  p,  126,  sect.  0,  note  13,  supra. 
"  See  p.  471,  sect.  81,  mpra. 
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12.  The  Maeotis  Palus**  Sea  of  Azov,  into  wliich  the 
Tanais  discharges  its  waters^  is  an  arm  of  the  Slack  Sea, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  the  Bosporus  Cim- 
merius  St.  ofEnikale;  its  greatest  length  is  about  200  miles, 
and  breadth  about  90 :  from  its  waters  constantly  flowing  into 
the  Euxincy  the  Scythians  called  it  Temerinda,  or  Mater 
Maris,  the  Mother  of  the  Sea.  The  people  who  dwelled 
upon  it  were  called  Maeotse,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to 
have  worshipped  it  as  a  god.  The  Bosporus^*  Cimmerios 
received  its  name  from  the  Cimmerii,  who  inhabited  the  whole 
country  round  it,  especially  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  which 
retains  traces  of  their  name  in  that  of  Crimea:  they  were  said 
to  dwell  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  to 
have  been  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun*"  by  the  clouds  and 


*•  —  Scv^ifc  hfuXoQ,  oT  yog 
*E<Txarov  rowov  du^i 
Maiwriy  txovffi  Xifivav, JEtckyl.  I^rom,  V.  41a. 

'Iff^fidv  i*  iir*  aifToig  ffrtyoiroooiQ  \ifivric  irvXotc 

KififiipiKbv  4(<*C»  '^v  ^pacuffwXayx^^^C  '<  XP^ 

Aiwovffav  aifX&v'  lieirtpay  VLauarucdv  *  Jd.  7S1. 

qua  ScythiiB  geotes,  Mieotiaqae  anda, 

Torbidas  et  torquens  flayentes  later  arenas : — 

Virg.  Gearg,  III.  349. 

Qao0  operit  glacies  MiBoUca  ruptaque  tandem 

Solibns  eff^dit  torpentiB  ad  oetia  Ponti 

Desidia  tardof  et  longo  frigore  pingues.  Jw:.  Sat.  IT.  4^ 

•^— —  qnas  tenet  oeqaore  dense 

Pigra  palus,  Scythici  patiens  Moeotica  planstrL      Luean.  II.  641. 
*•  'EoTOi  ik  ^viitoXq  liffaii  \6yoc  fiiyag 

Trie  <r$c  ^optiag,  Boiriropog  S*  lirutvyfiog 

KfKXfiairai,  Aiirov<ra  i*  Eijpuwric  wUov, 

'Hirupov  f/(eic  'Atrui^*.  JSithyl  Prom,  V.  795. 

Commentators  do  not  seem  agreed  as  to  whether  this  passage  refers  to  the 
Cimmerian  or  the  Thracian  Bosporos ;  the  context  appears  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  former  is  meant 

Sic  Stat  iners  Scythicas  adstringens  Bosporos  nndas, 

Cum,  glacie  retinente,  fretum  non  impulit  Hister, 

Iromensnmqae  gcla  tegitnr  mare : Luean,  Y.  496. 

IsidSs  lede  sedens  car  banc  Satnmia  qnoeret 
Egerit  lonlo  Bosporioqae  mari.  OvUL  IVitt.  II.  S98. 

Bosporos  et  Tanais  saperant,  Scythkeqne  palndes. 

Id.  III.  It.  49. 

*  "Ev^a  ik  Ktfifupiuv  dvip&v  tnn&Q  rt,  iroXiQ  rt, 
'Him  Kai  vf ^eXy  KiKoKviifiivoi '  oiii  tot*  aifTO^c 
'HfiXiOC  ^acdwv  iinUpKirai,  aKrivtavtv, 
Ovd*  oirdr'  av  ffriixv^i  Tpbc  ovpavbv  dirrtp6tvra, 
Ov^*  *6rav  d^  liri  ycdav  dir*  ovpav6Btv  irporpdirif ra& ' 
'AW  tiri  vil  6\ot)  rkrarai  itiXoiai  pporoiat* 

Horn.  Od.  A.  14. 


—____«__-.  Ifptira  ik  Kiftfitpioiotv 
N^a  dot^v  iTayovtig  iKdvofiiv,  o»  pa  re  fiovvoi 

AI7X9C 
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mists  which  completely  overspread  their  comitry.  The  greater 

Eart  of  them  were  driven  from  their  territory  by  the  Scythians ; 
ut  such  of  them  as  inhabited  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
Crimea  resisted  the  invaders,  and  maintained  their  possessions 
for  a  time,  till  they  were  at  last  allowed  to  enjoy  them  in 
quiet :  upon  this  they  appear  to  have  assumed  the  new  name 
of  Tauri,  derived,  as  it  is  thought,  from  a  native  word  signi- 
fying mountain.  These  Tauri  were  a  savage  and  cruel  race  of 
men,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers  that  were  cast  upon  their 
shores,  especially  the  Greeks,  to  a  virgin  goddess,  whom  the 
latter  people  have  differently  represented  as  Diana,  or  Iphi- 
genia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon '^  The  peninsula  was 
called  after  them  Chersonesus  Taurica**,  an  appellation  which 
has  been  preserved  by  the  Russians  of  the  present  day,  who 
have  constituted  it  and  the  surrounding  country  their  province 
of  Taurida:  it  contains  7,050  square  miles,  or  570  more  than 
th6  inainland  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with  which  the  ancients 


AlyXfic  dfifiopoi  tht  irvpi8p6iiov  ^iXioio . 

*Ev  fikv  ydp  *Piiraiov  6pOQ  isai  K&kirios  aifx4*^ 

'AvToXiac  iipyova'  *  Orph,  Argon.  1 125. 

JEschyl.  Prom.  V.  732. 
These  Cimmerians  are  placed,  by  some  authors,  on  the  shores  of  L.  Avemus  ia 
Italy.  See  p.  267,  sect.  81,  note  17*9,  tupra, 

>'  According  to  Herodotus  [IV.  103.]  the  Tauri  themselves  asserted  that  the 
goddess, to  whom  they  sacrificed,  was  Iphigenia.  Strabo  [Y II.  308.]  carefully  avoids 
mentioning  her  name,  though  he  describes  her  temple :  *liv  y  t6  rrjc  Uap^kvov 
UpoVf  SaiuovoQ  Tivoc,  rjc  lirtavvfiOQ  Kai  t)  dxpa  >/  Tp6  ritQ  vSXwg  itrrtv  iv 
araSioic  iKurbv,  KoXovfiivri  Uap^kviov,  ixov  veoiv  rriQ  Baifiovoct  Kai  ^Savov. 
Ammian  [XXII.  8.]  states  that  the  native  name  of  the  goddess  was  Oreilochc, 
and  that  the  walls  of  her  temple  were  adorned  with  the  skulls  of  human  victims. 
The  story  of  Iphigenia,  in  all  its  particulars,  has  been  rendered  fiuniliar  by  the 
play  of  Euripides,  who  places  the  scene  of  it  in  the  peninsula  here  described :  and 
the  smgular  resemblance,  which  it  bears  in  some  points,  to  the  accounts  of  Jephtha's 
daughter  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  (Judges^  zi.  29-40.),  must  be  equally  well 
known. 

**  2^  5*  dirac  IX^uv  TavpiKjjc  fi*  opovQ  x^o*'^C> 

'EvJ^*  'ApTtfiit,  <rj}  evyyovoQf  ^uoiic  tX^h 

Aaptiv  r*  dyaX^a  dea^,  *6  ^affiv  Iv^dSt 

*Es  Tovffdi  vaovQ  dVpavov  viaiiv  dtco. 

JSurip,  Jph.  in  Tour.  85. 

"H-XStQ  dnb  Scv^ifjC)  dnb  S*  Anao  riBfiia  Tavpwv, 

CaUim,  Hymn,  in  Dion,  174. 

*  ■  '•         Moeotide  seevior  ara 

JEgyptus.    Quippe  ilki  ncfandi  Taurica  sacri 
Inventriit  homines  (ut  jam,  quss  carmina  tradunt, 
Digna  fide  credas)  tantum  immolat,  ulterius  ml 
Aut  gravlus  cultro  timet  hostia.  Juv.  Sat,  XV.  116. 

'  Aut  quid  Sauromatoe  faciant,  quid  Jazyges  acres, 

Cultaque  Orestes  Taurica  terra  Dece.    Ovid,  •x  Pont,  I.  ii.  79. 
Kec  procul  a  nobis  locus  est,  ubi  Taurica  dir& 

Giede  pharetrato  pascitur  ara  De».         Id,  Tritt.  IV.  iv.  03. 
V  U 
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were  accudtomed  to  compare  it,  on  account  of  its  productions, 
as  well  as  its  climate^  shape,  and  magnitude. 

13.  The  Cimmeril  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  Crimea  from  the  earliest  period 
of  liistory .  When  the  Scythians  were  driven  from  their  Aaiatie  possessioaay  they 
directed  their  coarse  Westward,  and  crossing  the  Arazes  and  Caacasns,  fieU  npoo 
the  Cimmerii,  the  greater  part  of  whom  they  compelled  to  retreat  into  the  Nofth 
Eastern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  tibey  were  snbee<iaently  known  as  the 
Treres:  this  occurred  about  100  years  before  the  expedition  of  Darina  Hyataspis 
against  the  Scythians.  Such  of  the  Cimmerians  as  remained  were  called  Ttai, 
and  were  governed  by  their  own  king ;  they  did  not  lead  a  Nomadic  life  like  the 
Scythians,  from  whom  they  were  altogrther  different  both  hi  langnage  and  maonen. 
Whatever  truth  may  be  attached  to  the  story  of  their  saftriflrhig  aU  straagen", 
whom  they  caught  in  their  country,  to  a  certain  goddess,  and  to  her  identity  with 
the  Grecian  Diuia,  or  Iphigenia,  tLe  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  there  appeaza  to  be 
no  doubt  about  the  Tanri  having  been  a  cruel  set  of  pirates  who  lived  entirdy 
upon  plunder.  In  the  coarse  of  time  many  of  them  intennanied  with  ti^  neigh- 
bouring Scythians,  and  settling  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  peninwla  and  on  the 
mainland,  were  known  as  the  Tauroscythee  or  Scythotauri. 

14.  About  the  time  that  Xerxes  mvaded  .Greece,  the  HOesians  sent  oat  colo- 
nists, who  settled  oo  both  the  coasts  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  building  their 
chief  city  at  PanticapsBum  near  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Criaiaa.  By  the 
permission,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Scythians,  to  whom  they  paid  a  regolar 
tribute,  this  little  state  soon  grew  in  importance,  and  owing  to  its  being  governed 
by  a  succession  of  wise  and  brave  kings,  it  quickly  obtained  a  dignity  wliich  had 
been  but  little  anticipated.  New  colonists  from  the  mother  country,  as  well  as 
from  different  parts  of  Greece,  were  constantly  adding  streng^th  to  the  little  king- 
dom, and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  was  turned  to  such  account  by  its  inhabitants  that 
at  one  time  they  imported  more  com  into  Athens  than  all  the  other  countries  and 
nations  put  together.  Besides  this,  they  frumished  Greece  with  a  quantity  of  dried 
fish,  skins,  slaves,  fur,  wax,  and  many  other  valuable  commodities,  which  they  de> 
rived  from  the  distant  parts  of  Asia.  They  possessed  a  powerful  fleet,  with  wtiieh 
they  repressed  the  piracies  of  the  Tanri,  Aduei,  and  other  tribes,  who  molested  the 
Northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  moreover,  kept  in  pay  a  number  of  Ckeek 
auxiliary  troops  to  guard  them  agahist  the  inroads  of  the  Northern  barbariiins. 

15.  But  all  this  sudden  and  unexpected  fortune  brought  on  then*  ndn,  by  indncing 
them  to  refuse  paying  the  Scythians  their  accustomed  tribute.  This  breach  of  &ith 
Remained  unpunished,  so  long  as  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  had  the  ability  to  back  it 
by  stratagem  and  force  of  arms,  but  the  government  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
weak  princes,  who  at  first  paid  the  usual  tribut^  but  were  subsequently  glad  to  coea- 
pound  for  their  safety  by  acceding  to  whatever  demands  the  Scythians,  now  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  strength,  chose  to  enforce.  Wearied  out  at  length,  by 
this  unequal  warfare,  the  last  prince  of  the  Bosporus  resigned  his  domiiuona  to 
MithridateB,  king  of  Pontus,  who  had  already  subdued  most  of  the  barbarous  tribes 
bordering  upon  his  empire.  The  scene  was  now  changed ;  for  this  active  monarch 
fell  upon  the  Scythians,  who  were  altogether  unpractised  in  those  rules  of  war  with 
which  his  veteran  troops  were  so  femiUar,  and  having  gained  over  the  Bastamffi  to 
his  side,  he  not  only  drove  his  enemies  from  the  Chersonesus  and  the  neighbouring 


^  Est  locus  in  Scythi^,  (Tauros  dixere  priores} 

Qui  Getic&  longe  non  ita  distat  humo. 
Hac  ego  sum  terr&  (patriae  nee  pcenitet)  ortus. 

Consortem  Phoebi  gens  colit  iUa  Beam. 
Templa  manent  hodie  vastis  innixa  columnis : 

Perque  qnater  denos  itur  in  ilia  gradus. 
Fama  refert  illic  signum  celeste  fuisse. 

Quoque  minus  dubites,  stat  basis  orba  Dea. 
Araque,  qnie  fuerat  naturft  Candida  saxi, 

Decolor  afiuso  tincta  cruore  rubet       Ovid,  €9  PmU.  111.  ii.  45. 
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shores,  but  so  eompletely  defeated  them,  that  their  name  never  afterwards  appears 
in  history  as  connected  with  these  countries.  The  dominion  of  Mitliridates  ex- 
tended along  the  whole  coast  as  ftr  Westward  as  the  Borysthenes,  and  he  gave  his 
newly-acqnired  territory  in  this  quarter  the  name  of  Scythia  Parra.  During  all 
these  struggles  the  Tauii  seem  to  have  preserved  their  independence  in  the  heart 
of- their  fnountamout  country,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  ever  afterwards 
driven  from  it.  Mithrldates  soon  became  involved  in  a  difficult  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, which  cost  hhn  both  his  kingdom  and  his  life.  By  the  policy  of  Pompey, 
his  son  Phamaces  was  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  the  dominions  on  the  Bospo- 
rus, under  the  direction  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans ;  he  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  by  a  line  of  princes,  who  maintained  the  same  poUcy  towards  the  latter 
people  as  well  as  towards  their  barbarous  neighbours,  till  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
when  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  native  kings.  The  invasions  of  the 
Ooths,  Huns,  and  other  savage  nations,  put  an  end  at  last  to  the  Roman  power  in 
these  parts,  as  well  as  to  the  Idngdom  of  the  Bosporus,  with  the  exception  of  its 
capital,  PanticapsBum,  which  was  repaired  by  the  emperor  Justinian* 

10.  The  isthmus,  which  connected  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  was  called 
TaphrsB,  and  was  defended  by  a  vallum  and  wall,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
name;  upon  it  stood  the  town  of  Taphree,  now  Perehip,  That  part  of  the  Sea  qf 
Azovy  which  lay  to  the  Eastward  of  this,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Byces,  or  Sapra 
Pains,  and  preserves  its  name  In  that  of  Z.  Sivxuh  or  the  Putrid  Sea,  On  the 
Western  coast  (^  the  peninsula  stood  Eupatoria  now  Mt^MUcriaorKazlov,  built  by 
Mithridates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  salt  lake,  the  possession  of  which  was  exceed- 
ingly valuable  to  the  neighbouring  city  Chersonesus.  This  city,  which  has  left  its 
name  in  the  modem  C  KhenoUf  was  by  fiur  the  most  remarkable  spot  in  the  whole 
Taurica  Chersonesus ;  at  first,  for  the  frequent  shipwrecks  which  the  Greeks  sufiisred 
on  its  coast,  and  afterwards  for  the  piracies  they  experienced  there  frt)m  the  savage 
Tauri.  These  were  the  wild  barbarians  who  immolated  all  strangers  on  the  altar  of 
their  Virgin  goddess,  or  Diana,  and  it  was  hither  that  the  Greek  mythologists  repre- 
sent Iphlgenia  to  have  been  conveyed  by  Diana,  and  entrusted  with  the  service  of 
her  temple  till  her  flight  with  Orestes  and  Pylades,  when  they  bore  off  the  statue  of 
the  deity.  But  Chersonesus  was  rendered  m.c^  fiunous  by  the  republic  founded  there 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  city  Heraclea  in  Asia  Minor,  and  enlarged  by  the 
people  of  Delos;  it  was  at  first  called  Megarice,  but  was  afterwards  sumamed 
Heraclea  from  its  founders.  It  fiourished  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  during 
the  many  changes  which  were  going  on  in  the  peninsula,  but  was  at  last,  owing  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Scythians,  compeUed  to  open  its  gates  to  Mithridates,  after  which 
it  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  other  cities  of  the  Bosporus,  and  fell  with  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  promontory,  upon  which  the  city  was  built,  was 
called  Parthenium,  after  the  goddess  whose  altar  stood  there.  Criu  Metopon  Prom., 
now  C.  Aya,  was  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  lies  oppo- 
site Carambis  Pr.  in  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  151  miles  distant :  it  is  the  South- 
em  termination  of  Cimmerius  Mens  TchatyrdagfOT  that  range  of  lofty  mountains 
which  runs  along  the  South  Eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  connecting  link  between  the  great  chains  of  the  Hssmas  and  Caucasus. 
Farther  Eastward  were  Corax  Pr.  C.  Meganopy  and  the  city  Theodosia,  which  was 
built  by  the  Milesians,  and  is  now  called  Kaffa,  The  city  Panticapseum  Kertehf 
built  also  by  the  Milesians,  was  the  residence  of  the  Princes  of  the  Bosporus, 
and  was  situated  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Strait,  whence  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  called  Bosporus.  A  little  above  it  was  Myrmednm  now  JEnihiUe,  from 
which  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  is  now  called  the  St.  qf  Emkale :  this  strait  is 
about  20  miles  long,  and  in  most  parts  considerably  broader  than  the  Thracian 
Bosporus. 

17.  Sarmatia  Abiatica  was  bounded  upon  the  W.  by 
the  R.  Tanais,  upon  the  S.  by  the  Euxine  oea  and  by  Mt« 
Caucasus,  and  upon  the  E.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  R.  Rha, 
and  the  Rhymnici  Montes.  ft  touched  to  the  W.  upon  Sar- 
matia Europsea,  to  the  S.  upon  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania, 
and  to  the  E.  upon  Scythia  intra  Imaum. 
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18.  The  Pontns  Eazinus'*  Black  Sea  washed  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  on  the 
South,  Uiose  of  Sarmatia  on  the  East  and  North,  and  those  of  Dacia,  Moesia,  and 
Thracia  on  the  West;  its  greatest  length  is  640  miles  (the  same  as  that  of  the 
Caspian),  and  its  average  breadth  about  340 :  it  covers  a  superficial  extent  of 
102,800  square  miles,  or  1 5,400  less  than  the  Caspian.  Its  waters  were  reckoned 
by  the  ancients  considerably  salter  than  those  of  the  Pains  M&Boti8,bat  by  no  meaos 
so  salt  as  the  Mediterranean :  it  abounds  with  fish,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
more  than  40  rivers,  three  of  which,  viz.  the  Danube,  Borysthenes,  and  Tanais, 
are  the  largest  in  Europe.  It  was  formerly  called  Ajcenus,  from  Aahkenaz,  the 
son  of  Gomer,  who  settled  on  its  shores  in  Asia  Minor.  But  this  original  being  fa- 
gotten  in  course  of  time,  the  Greeks  explained  the  term  by  dltivog^  inhotpUaliSj 
in  which  they  were  favoured  by  the  inhospitable  and  stormy  nature  of  the  sea  itself, 
as  well  as  by  the  savage  manners  of  the  people  who  dwelled  around  it*;  in  the 
course  of  time,  however,  when  their  ferocity  had  been  gradually  softened  by  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  and  by  the  numerous  colonies,  which  had  been  planted 
on  their  coasts,  tiie  name  of  the  sea  was  changed  to  cv^ctvoc  ha$pU€UU.  Hie 
Greeks  were  for  a  long  time  only  acquainted  with  its  Southern  and  Eastern  shores, 
and  doubted  at  first  whether  they  should  reckon  it  a  part  of  the  great  ocean,  or  t 
separate  sea,  until  about  650  years  b.  c.  the  Clazomenians  and  Mileslana  settled  the 
point  by  sailing  round  it:  they  fancied  also  that  it  had  a  subterraneous  communica- 
tion with  the  Caspian.  Its  modem  name,  the  SUuk  iSea,  has  been  obtained  from 
the  gloomy  appearance  of  its  black  and  rocky  shores,  covered  with  dark  and  im- 
penetrable woods,  as  well  as  from  the  dreadful  storms  and  thick  fogs  with  which 
it  is  infested  in  winter.  The  isthmus  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  is  inter- 
sected by  the  lofty  Caucasus,  and  is  in  its  narrowest  part  only  260  miles  across. 

19.  The  Caspium  Mare,  called  also  Hyrcanum'',  and  now  the  Caspianf  lies  to 
the  Eastward  of  the  Black  Sea;  it  touched  to  the  W.  on  Sarmatia  and  Armenia,  to 
the  S.  on  the  Persian  provinces,  to  the  £.  and  N.  upon  Scythia  intra  Imanm.  Its 
greatest  length  is  640  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  260:  it  covers  a  superficial 
extent  of  118,200  square  miles,  and  was  the  third  largest  inland  sea  in  the  old 
world.  The  ancients  formerly  fancied  that  it  was  an  inlet  of  the  Northern  Ocean; 
this  idea  became  exploded  for  a  time,  but  was  afterwards  revived,  with  the  addition 
of  that  of  the  two  seas  being  only  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  strait  of 
four  stadia,  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea  being  much  longer  from  East  to  West  than  from 
North  to  South.  This  latter  error  was  occasioned  by  the  confused  reports  received 
by  the  Greeks  from  the  Scythians  concerning  the  AreU  Sea,  which  they  were  alto- 


<^aivv(iv  *AxtX«i&c 

Nacro V '  PineL  Nem,  IV.  79. 

See  also  Note  16;  and  p.  126)  sect.  9,  note  18,  supra. 
Xayydpiog  y,  hg  KVfiar*  IwiTpkxa  'AUivoio. 

Orpfu  Argoa.  710. 
Cum  maris  Euxini  positos  ad  Iseva  Tomitas 
Quaerere  me  Isesi  Principis  ira  Jubet.      ODid  Truit.  lY.  x.  97. 
»  Frigida  me  cohibent  Euxini  littora  Ponti: 
Dictns  ah  antiquis  Axenus  iUe  fuit. 
Nam  neque  jactantur  moderatis  eequoia  ventis : 

Nee  placidos  portus  hospita  navis  adit 
Bunt  circa  gentes,  qusB  prsedam  sanguine  qnserant : 

Nee  minus  infld&  terra  timetur  aqu&. 
Illi,  quos  audis  hominum  gaudere  cruore, 
Psene  sub  ^usdem  sideris  axe  jacent.  li.  IV.  iv.  ^ 

^  Accotding  to  this  notion  Theocritus  calls  the  Phasls  dltv^g\ 
MtX,hg  V  Ig  K6Xx«c  ^«  Kox  dUvov  Vrtro  $a<riv. 

Idyl  XIII.  ad/in. 
ee  p.  600,  Beet  14j  notfe  28;  and  p.  602,  sect.  17,  note  32,  jttpro. 
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gether  nnable  to  reconcile,  without  inyerting  those  dimensions  of  the  Caspian, 
which  tbey  had  hitherto  received  as  correct.  It  was  owing  to  this  that  they  con- 
ducted the  waters  of  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  into  the  last-mentioned  sea;  and  it  is 
probably  from  the  same  error  that,  in  more  modern  times,  the  first  of  these  rivers 
is  said  to  have  once  communicated  with  it.  The  Aral  Sea  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  latterly  guessed  at  by  the  ancients,  who  place  in  its  neighbourhood 
some  very  extensive  marshes :  it  lies  110  miles  to  the  £.  of  the  Northern  part  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  about  160  miles  long  by  80  broad,  being  principally  formed 
by  the  two  great  rivers  mentioned  above.  The  water  of  the  Caspian  is  as  salt  as 
that  of  the  ocean,  and  even  more  bitter,  except  at  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  great 
rivers,  where  it  keeps  fresh  for  a  great  distance  from  the  shore:  it  was  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  some  of  the  ancients  maintained  the  whole  sea  to  be  fresh ; 
they  also  asserted  that  it  produced  enormous  serpents  and  fishes,  different  in 
colour  and  species  from  those  of  any  sea.  It  receives  the  waters  of  many  consi- 
derable rivers,  the  greatest  amongst  which  is  the  Rha  or  Volgcu 

20,  The  R.  Rha,  now  called  Volgoy  and  forming,  in  a  great 
part  of  its  course,  the  Eastern  boundary  of  modem  Europe, 
rises  from  two  sources ;  the  more  Eastern  of  these,  or  the  Rha 
Orientalis  R.  Kama,  has  its  source  in  the  Hyperborei  M». 
Oural  M:,  whilst  the  Rha  Occidentalis,  or  true  Volaa,  rises 
considerably  to  the  Westward  of  it,  in  the  heart  of  Mussia : 
after  their  junction,  the  united  stream  flows  with  a  Southerly 
direction  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  it  enters  by  many 
mouths  at  Astrakhan.  Its  greatest  length  is  2,100  miles,  or 
about  300  more  than  the  Danube ;  it  was  famed  for  the  root 
Rha-barbarum,  now  called  Rhubarb,  which  grew  upon  its 
banks,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem  amongst  the  medicines 
of  the  ancients. 

21.  The  Asfeiwere  cantoned  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Volga  ; 
below  them  dwelled  the  Phthirophagi,  noted  for  their  filthy  habits ;  and  still  lower 
were  the  Rhymnici,  who  dwelled  upon  the  banks  of  Rhymnicus  fl.  Bol  (hizen,  and 
gave  name  to  the  Rhymnici  M*.,  or  Southern  part  of  the  Oural  range.  The  last 
situation  assigned  to  the  Amazons  before  their  total  disappearance  from  fabulous 
history,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volgay  whither  they  are  said  to  have  come,  after 
many  wanderings,  from  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor '^.  They  are  first  mentioned  by  the 
mythologists  as  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Triton  in  Africa,  where  they  per- 
formed some  of  their  greatest  exploits ;  they  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  North 
Eastern  coast  of  Asia  Mmor,  and  finally,  as  the  g^ogpraphy  of  the  world  became 
better  known,  to  the  yet  unexplored  plains  of  Scythia.  They  were  principally  famed 
for  their  expedition  agahist  PrUm,  and  afterwards  for  the  assistance  they  gave  him 
in  the  Trojan  war,  where  their  queen  Penthesilea  was  killed  by  Achilles ;  they 
were  likewise  said  to  have  attacked  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  who  had  carried  off 
one  of  their  queens,  and  to  have  founded  many  important  cities  in  the  Western  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Thyatira,  &c.  Their  name  was  derived 
from  their  custom  of  burning  off  their  right  breasts,  in  order  tliat  they  might  more 
readily  wield  the  buckler  and  battle-axe,  hurl  the  javelin,  and  stretch  the  bow :  in 
those  exercises  they  were  very  expert,  and  hence  tlie  goodness  of  some  of  these 
warlike  instruments  is  frequently  denoted  by  the  epithet  Amazonian  ^.   They  were 


"  See  p.  471,  sect.  81,  notes  73-4,  mpra. 

^  Ducit  Amazonidum  lunatis  agroina  peltis 
Penthesilea  furens,  mediisqnc  in  millibus  ardet, 
Aurea  subnectens  exertse  cingula  mammoB, 
Bellatrix,  audetquc  viris  concurrere  virgo.        Virg*  2En,  1. 490. 
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probably  the  same  natioa,  who  in  after  ages  were  called,  from  thdr  female  rulers, 
the  OyneecocratumeoL  In  this  neighbourhood  also  waa  the  latest  sitnation  as- 
signed to  the  Melanclileeniy  or  such  as  wore  Noeft  garmenU:  they  are  mentioned 
in  all  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  from  the  sources  of  the  Taaais  to  the  Pahis 
Meeotis,  wherever  the  ancients  heard  of  a  tribe  so  clothed. 

22.  Between  the  months  of  the  Bha  and  TVmais  dwelled  the  BIraoeni,  or  Siraees, 
a  very  powerful  tribe,  whose  name  is  thought  still  to  exist  in  that  of  the  C^irmf- 
naMJ,  now  cantoned  at  the  foot  of  the  Caneasns:  fitfUier  Westward  were  the 
lazamata)  and  Mssotss.  The  latter  derived  their  name  finom  inhabiting  the  B. 
shores  of  the  Palus  Mssotis ;  their  chief  city  was  Tisnais  Azacy  ImOt  by  the  eoo- 
federate  Greeks  of  the  Bosporus,  as  the  great  emporium  of  their  traffic  with  the 
Scythians.  It  became  the  most  important  place  in  the  whole  country  after  Pas- 
ticapseum,  which  induced  it  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  its  rulers:  it  was,  however, 
taken  and  destroyed  by  its  original  founders,  though  they  afterwards  tho«gbt 
proper  to  rebuild  it.  Phanagoria  Tfnutarakcai^  the  Asiatic  capital  of  the  Gredi 
colonists  here,  was  founded  by  the  MiWians  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosporus,  opposite  to  Panticapieum.  A  few  miles  below  lay  the  mouth  of  the 
R.  Hypanis,  or  Vardanus,  which  rises  on  the  Northeih  side  of  the  Caneasns,  and 
runs  into  the  Black  Sea :  some  traces  of  its  old  name  may  be  observed  in  its 
modem  one  of  Kuban,  Between  it  and  the  Caspian  dwelled  the  Turcss  or  Ttiris, 
who  lived  in  immense  woods,  and  gained  their  subsistence  by  the  chase ;  they  seem 
to  have  left  their  name  in  the  JR.  Terek,  the  ancient  Alonta  fl.,  which  runs  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.  These  barbarians  made  no  figure  in  the  world  till  the  beginning  oi 
the  7th  century,  when  they  laid  waste  Persia,  and  joined  the  Romans  against  its 
king  Chosroes.  In  1642  they  subdued  the  Pernant,  in  whose  pay  they  served, 
and  from  whom  they  derived  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  afterwards  overran  all 
the  hither  Asia  under  the  command  of  distinct  princes :  these  several  bodies  were 
reduced  to  obedience  by  Ottoman,  who  united  the  whole  power  in  himself,  and  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia.  His  successors  subdued  all  Greece, 
and  at  length,  in  1453,  took  Conttantinople,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  East.  To  the  S.  of  the  Turcse  on  the  North  Eastern  shores  of  the  Enxine, 
were  a  piratical  set  of  people,  known  by  the  various  names  of  Achiei*',  Zicfai, 
Heniochi,  6cc,;  they  were  said  to  have  derived  their  origin  finom  the  rfvUx^t  or 
charioteere  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  hicreased  by  a 
band  of  Achseans,  who  wandered  hither  after  theTngan  war. 

BCYTHIA. 

23.  Scythia  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  provinces  and  India,  on  the  E.  by 
Serica,  and  on  the  N.  by  regions  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  who  asserted  that  their  extreme  coldness  rendered 


At  medias  inter  caedes  ezultat  Amazon, 
Unum  exerta  latus  pugns,  pharetrata  Camilla : 
£t  nunc  lenta  manu  spargens  hastilia  denset ; 
Nunc  validam  deztriL  rapit  indefessa  bipennem. 
Aureus  ex  humero  sonat  arcus,  et  arma  Dianse. 
lUa  etiam,  siquando  in  tergum  pulsa  recessit, 
Spicula  converse  fngientia  dirigit  areo.  Virg.  JBn,  XI.  64S. 

—————  Vindelici,  quibus 
Hos  unde  deductus  per  onme 
Tempus  Amazonii  securi 
Dextras  obarmet,  qumrere  distuli; Har.  Carm.  TV.  iv.  90. 

^  Bcylla  feris  truneo  quod  latrat  ab  ingufaie  mmstris ; 
HeniochsB  nautis  plus  nocu^  rates. 
Nee  potes  infestls  conferrc  Charybdin  Acheeis ; 
Ter  licet  epotum  ter  vomat  iUa  firctum.  Ovid,  ex  Pwt.  IV.  x.  27. 
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them  perfectly  uninhabitable.  It  was  divided  by  Mt.  Imaus 
into  Scythia  intra  Imaum^  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum.  The 
whole  of  Sarmatia  is  fTe<|uently  included  by  the  more  early 
authors  in  the  term  Scythia,  and  the  appellation  then  becomes 
a  general  one  for  the  Northern  part  of  the  earth,  from  Scandi- 
navia, the  Ister,  and  the  Vistula,  to  the  Easternmost  limits  of 
the  known  world.  M^.  Imaus,  which  is  here  mentioned  as 
bisecting  Scythia,  is  a  branch  of  that  range  already  described 
under  the  name  of  Emodus  Hinuilehy  as  forming  the  Northern 
boundary  of  India,  and  containing  the  highest  known  points 
on  the  surface  of  ilie  earth.  It  quitted  the  great  range  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sac»  and  of  the  two  Indiee,  and  assuming 
a  North  Eastern  direction,  became  lost  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  on  the  confines  of  Serica :  it  is  now  known  by 
the  names  of  O*.  Altai  and  Changai^  and  attaches  itself  to 
that  immense  range  of  mountains,  which  forms  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  Russia  and  Mongolia,  and  finally  dis- 
appears in  the  North  Eastern  promontory  otAsia.  The  Scy- 
thians'^ were  divided  into  many  tribes,  who  possessed  no 
towns,  but  lived  a  wandering  Nomadic  life:  they  inured 
themselves  to  fatigue  and  labour,  and  are  represented  by 
some  authors  to  have  been  so  barbarous  and  savage,  as  to 
have  fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  to  have  drunk  the  blood  of 
their  enemies*  Other  accounts,  however,  state  them  to  have 
lived  upon  milk,  and  to  have  clothed  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  their  catde ;  to  have  utterly  despised  money,  and  to 
have  instinctively  practised  that  philosophy  and  virtue,  which 
other  nations  acquired  only  by  long  study.  They  were  re- 
markable  for  the  very  great  veneration  which  they  paid  to 
their  kings. 

34.  The  BeytUaUB  called  themsdYeB  Beolotce,  after  one  of  ibe!r  king^,  a  name 
whieh  tlie  Chreek  oolonitts  on  the  BuzlDe  shortened  into  that  of  ScythsB.  They  were 
said  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  to  be  descendants  from  Taigitans,  the  son  of 
Jnplter  and  a  danghter  of  the  Borysthenes,  who  ilonrished  a  thoasand  years  before 
the  invasion  of  their  country  by  IJarius.  Other  accounts,  however,  state  that  they 
were  descendants  of  a  creature,  half  woman  and  half  serpent,  who  became  by 

•*  To^o^6povg  rt  TKv^af,  iri<TTOi>g  ^tpdirovraQ^AptiOQf 
Tavpovg  r*  ivipo^ayovct  ot  ifiuiia  ^v<r^\a  6ipovin  • 
Movvvxly, Pporit/t  ^  ividtvirai  aifiart,  KpriTrjp' 

Ofph,  Argon*  1076. 

— — ^—  profugi  ScythsB JSTor.  Carm,  I.  xxxr.  9. 

Jam  ScytfaflB  laxo  meditantur  aren 

Cedere  campis.  Id.  III.  vili.  23. 

Qnis  Parthnm  pay  eat  7  Quis  gelidum  Scythen?        Id.  IV.v.  25. 

_-  Scythiam  Septemquc  trionem 

Horrifer  invasit  Boreas ; Ovid.  Met.  1. 64. 

N  ec  prosunt  Scy this  sua  frigora: Id,  II.  224. 
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Hercules  the  mother  of  three  sons,  AgathyrsuSyOelonus,  and  Sejtha ;  the  two  first 
of  these  being  unable  to  bend  their  father's  bow,  were  driven  Westward,  whilst  the 
youngest  remained  in  his  mother's  dominions,  and  thus  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Scythian  monarchs.  After  the  Scythians  had  become  a  numerous  people,  many 
of  them  were  driven  firom  their  possessions  by  their  neighbours  the  Massagetae ; 
upon  this  *they  passed  to  the  Southward  of  the  Caspian,«roe8ed  Mt.  Caucasus, 
and  attacked  the  territory  of  the  Cimmerii,  on  the  Northern  shores  of  the  BnxiDc 
Sea,  of  which,  after  many  years  fighting,  they  gained  possession.  The  Cimmerii 
fied  through  the  narrow  yalley  between  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Jf  f .  Cok- 
eatut,  into  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  Scythians,  who  followed  after  them,  crossed  over 
this  mountain,.and  so  losing  all  trace  of  them,  came  into  the  country  of  the  Hedes. 
Their  sudden  and  unespected  attack  upon  the  latter  people  having  brought  them 
soon  into  their  power  (B.  c.  624),  they  extended  their  dominion  far  and  wide  over 
central  Asia,  and  vrandered  for  28  years  over  all  the  surrounding  countries ;  tiiey 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Bgypt,  and  left  behind  them  in  Palestine,  and 
other  countries,  cities  which  long  afterwards  bore  testimony  to  their  invasion.  At 
last,  however,  by  the  gradual  lessening  of  their  numbers,  and  by  a  murderous  am- 
buscade, into  which  tiie  king  of  the  Medes  jcontrived  to  draw  them,  they  were 
compelled  to  effect  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  It  was  this 
desolating  campaign  of  the  Scythians  that,  many  years  afterwards,  famished 
Darius  with  his  pretext  for  invading  the  country  to  which  they  returned. 

25.  Scythia  intra  Imaum  corresponded  generally  with  the  modem  prorinee 
of  Independent  Tartary  and  the  North  Western  portion  of  Mongolia:  it  tond^ 
to  the  W.  on  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  to  the  S.  on  Hyrcania,  Sogdiana,  and  the  domi- 
nions of  the  SacsB,  and  to  the  £.  on  Scythia  extra  Imaum.  The  Daix  is  a  «wii 
river  running  from  the  Ovral  Ms.  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  still  preserves  its  ™m»^ 
in  Jaik,  though  it  is  frequently  called  the  R,  OuraL  About  its  mouth  dwelled 
the  AoTsi,  a  powerful  and  numerous  nation,  whose  dominion  extended  at  one  time 
nearly  to  the  Tanais ;  they  had  the  whole  trade  of  the  neighbouring  countries  in 
their  hai^s,  and  conducted  upon  their  camels  the  merchandize  of  India  and  Baby- 
lon, which  they  received  from  the  Armenians  and  Medes,  to  the  Eastern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Norossi  were  cantoned  to  the  £.  of  the  Aorsi,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Norossus  Mons  Oori  Bittau  to  the  Southern  part  of  the  Oural  Ma. :  to  the  N. 
of  these,  in  Ishim,  was  a  considerable  detaclunent  of  the  Ahmi,  who  have  been 
already  alluded  to.  The  country  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Aral  Sea  was  inha- 
bited by  the  CachasssB,  whose  name  seems  still  to  exist  in  that  of  Kirgeet :  the 
Chorasmii  dwelled  below  them  in  Kharasm,  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  sea, 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Oxus;  theirchief  town  was  Chorasmia,  or 
Gorgo,  now  Old  Urgantz.  The  people  who  dwelled  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the 
laxartes  were  called  laxartae :  to  the  N.  of  them  were  the  Aspisii,  givmg  name  to 
the  Aspisii  Montes  Kozgoum  Ata  Mt, :  the  Galactophagi*"  or  milk^eatenj  so 
called  from  their  mode  of  living;  and  the  Syebi,  dwelling  near  some  mountains 
named  after  them,  and  now  known  as  Uluk  Tau.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
province  were  the  Tectosaces,  Anaraci,  and  Tapursoi,  concerning  whom,  as  well  as 
many  other  neighbouring  tribes,  nothing  is  known  but  thehr  names. 

26.  SACiB.  The  dominions  of  the  Sacce**  comprehended  the  modern  provinces 
of  Little  Tibet  and  Little  Bukaaria.  They  were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Come- 
dorum  M».,  which  separated  them  from  Sogdiana  and  Bactriana;  on  the  8.  by 
Mt.  Caucasus  and  Emodus,  which  separated  them  from  India ;  and  on  the  e!  by 
the  great  range  of  Imaus,  which  separated  them  from  Scythia  extra  Imaum :  they 
touched  to  the  N.  upon  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  fipom  which  they  were  separated  by  an 
irregular  line  drawn  through  the  province  of  Yarkand.  The  Sace  had  no  towns, 
but  lived  a  Nomadic  life,  dwelling  sometimes  hi  caverns,  and  somethnes  hi  forests  - 
they  were  a  brave  people,  and  possessed  sufficient  strength  to  repel  Cyrus,  when  he 
made  his  attack  upon  them.  Their  manners  and  customs  very  much  lesembled 
those  of  the  Scythians,  with  whom  they  were  otherwise  closely  connected ;  indeed 


*^  Sive  in  Hyrcanos,  Arabasque  molles, 

Seu  Sacas,  sagittiferosque  Parthos, CatulL  XI.  6. 
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the  Persians  applied  the  name  of  Sacos  to  all  the  Western  Scythians,  in  the  same 
way  that  they  used  that  of  Massagetes^  to  denote  the  Eastern  people  of  the  same 
race^.  Many  of  these  SacsB  and  MassagetsB  wandered  into  Persia,  and  the 
Eastern  part  of  Europe,  where  they  left  evident  traces  of  their  names ;  hence  there 
is  much  disagreement  amongst  ancient  authors  with  respect  to  tlieir  true  situation. 
The  Comedorum  M*.,  now  called  Beloo  Tag,  are  a  spur  of  the  Paropamisus,  or 
Caucasus,  which  strikes  out  from  it  Northwards  to  the  springs  of  the  R.  laxartes  • 
they  received  their  name  from  the  Comedi,  or  Comedae,  a  branch  of  the  Sacse' 
who  dwelled  at  the  foot  of  them.  The  R.  Indus  rises  in  the  Southern  part  of  tlie 
territory  of  the  Sacte ;  upon  its  banks  was  the  Turris  Lapidea  Lehf  the  most  dis- 
tant point  originally  reached  by  the  merchants  who  traded  in  the  productions  of 
Serica,  until  some  of  them  at  last  pushed  their  joumeyings  seven  months  farther 
Eastward,  to  the  very  limits  of  the  Seres. 

27.  Scythia  extra  Imaum  touched  to  the  W.  upon  Scythia  intra  Imaum 
and  upon  the  dominions  of  the  Sacse,  to  the  S.  upon  India,  and  to  the  E.  upon 
Serica :  it  corresponded  with  the  centml  part  of  Mongolia,  In  the  Southern  part 
of  the  province  were  the  Chauranaci,  with  their  two  cities  Chaurana  and  Sota 
above  wliich  was  a  fortified  station  of  the  merchants  who  traded  to  Serica' 
now  probably  Guinnakf  the  capital  of  Chinese  Tartary,  In  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  province,  towards  the  borders  of  Chijia  and  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-Ho 
were  the  two  districts  Achasa  and  Casia :  the  latter  gave  name  to  a  range 
of  mountains,  which  formed  the  Western  boundary  of  Serica  in  this  direction. 
The  Issedones^  were  cantoned  farther  Northward,  and  extended  into  Serica;  they 
were  a  great  nation,  and  it  was  through  their  hands  that  the  merchandize  of  the 
Seres  first  passed  on  its  way  to  the  Westward.  Their  name  is  preserved  in  the 
little  river  EtMne,  on  the  borders  of  China  and  the  Desert  qfShamo :  upon  this 
river  stood  their  town  Issedon  Setcheou,  sumamed  Scythia,  in  opposition  to  Isse- 
don  Serica,  which  was  in  the  latter  province,  probably  at  Holin,  In  the  Northern 
part  of  the  province  dwelled  the  CEchardse,  who  also  extended  into  Serica;  they  in- 
habited  the  banks  of  the  CEchardes  fl.,  which  has  left  its  name  in  the  modem  Orchon, 
a  trlbutar}'  of  the  Selenga.  Beyond  these  were,  the  Abil,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  people  so  much  commended  by  Homer  for  their  justness^  the  Hippophagi 
Anthropophagi,  and  other  fabulous  nations,  for  whom  the  ancients  were  unable  to 
find  any  situations  but  those  of  unexplored  countries. 


-  O  utinam  nov& 


Incude  dlffingas  retusum  in 

Massagetas  Arabasque  ferrum.  Har,  Carm.  I.xxxv.  40. 

Et  qui  comlpedes  in  pocula  vulnerat  audax 

Massagetes, Ciaudian,  in  Ruf.  1. 314. 

• Massageten  Scythicus  non  adliget  Hister: 

iMcan.  II.  50. 
'  hfaic  fortis  Arius, 

Longaque  Sarmatici  solvens  jqjunia  belli 
Massagetes,  quo  fugit,  equo,  volucresque  Geloni.     Id.  III.  283. 
•*  See  p.  610,  sect.  87,  supra, 

*  Accordhig  to  an  admitted  reading  this  nation  is  mentioned  by  Lucan : 
Hinc  Essedonise  gentes,  auroqne  ligatas 

Substringens,  Arimaspe,  comas : Pharsal.  III.  280. 

*•  Zii^e  $*  kTTii  ovv  Tpwdc  «  Kai  "BKTopa  vijv(tI  vkXaaat, 
Towc  H^v  ia  vapd  ryai  vovov  r*  Ixil^tv  Kal  diKifv 
"StoXtfiktac '  airbi  ^i  vdXiv  rpkviv  oaee  ^ativu, 
N6o-0tv  k^'  iinroirrfXwv  OpyxCiv  KoSropatfisvoQ  alav, 
Mvffwv  r*^  dyx^f^xinv,  Kai  dyav&v  ^IirntifioXydv, 
VXaKTOf^dyiav,  *Apitov  rt,  hKaiordnav  dv^pwiruv,       H,  N.  0. 
Commentators,  however,  are  not  agreed  that  'A/3««v  means  a  distinct  race  or 
tribe,  many  considering  it  as  an  epithet,  and  variously  interpreting  it.    Steplianus 
Byzantinus  has  preserved  the  following  passage  from  the  Prometheus  Solutus  of 

■£schylus, 
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28.  Serica*',  or  The  land  of  Silk,  touched  to  the  W.  npon 
Scythia  extra  Imaum,  and  corresponded  with  the  modem 
Chinese  province  of  Shensee^  together  with  partB  of  such  other 
provinces  as  border  immediately  upon  it.  To  the  S.  it  joined 
the  territory,  of  the  Sines,  between  whom  and  the  Seres,  from 
their  being  the  same  people,  the  ancients  were  unable  to  draw 
any  line  of  separation ;  indeed  one  of  their  authors  plainly 
asserts  that  the  silk  came  from  Thina.  The  name  Seres* 
was  altogether  unknown  in  the  country  to  which  the  ancients 
applied  it,  and  was  used  by  them  as  a  collective  appellation 
for  many  tribes^  denoting  rather  the  production  wnich  they 
furnished,  than  the  true  name  of  the  people:  the  Greeks 
called  the  insect  from  which  silk  was  procured  Ser,  the  thickly 
woven  stuff  itself  Holosericum,  and  the  country  which  pro- 
duced it  Serica. 

89.  The  Indians  were  fiunillar  with  the  name  and  prodnetionB  of  BeticB  many 
years  before  the  Greelu  and  Romans;  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Angastns  that  the 
latter  people  became  acquainted  with  them,  in  consequence  of  their  ^creaaing  trade 
with  the  East.  The  most  important  of  its  productions,  silk  ^^  was  then  for  the  first 
time  brought  into  the  Western  countries,  and  was  purchased  with  the  greatest  ari- 
dity,  especially  after  a  Greek  woman  of  Cos  discoTered  a  method  of  unrayelling  Hk 
stuff  and  weaving  it  in  a  more  thin  and  elegant  manner  *^  This  iuTention  gmtly 
added  to  the  luxurious  eztiaTagance  of  the  Roman  ladies  *> ;  hoice,  from  the  mrfty 
and  beauty  of  the  silk,  as  well  as  from  the  anxiety  with  which  it  was  sou^t  after,  ft 
was  at  first  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  and  was  only  worn  by  tibe  great  or  wealthy. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  enormous  prices  which  were  given  tat  silk,  gave 
rise  to  competition  amongst  the  people  who  traded  in  it,  and  from  tills  ciieamBtBnce,aB 

^schylus,  which  has  TapiovQ  and  not  Afiiovc,  a  variation  in  the  orthogFaphy, 
which  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Abii  being  a  distinct  race;  it  is  rezy  ooirupty 
but  is  tiins  read  by  Mr.  Okes : 

'Btrura  S*  Hlfi^  BiifiOv  MiKurarcv 

*AvSp&v  HiravTiav,  Kal  ^tKoKtviorarov, 

Tafiiovc,  if'  ovr*  Aporpov^  oftrt  yaTSvoc 

Ttuvei  diKtW*  dpovpaVf  aXX'  aiT0irv6pQi 

Vvai  ^kpovat  jScorov  d^ovov  /3/»oroc(. 

^  Boctns  sagittos  tenders  Sericas 

ArcupatemoT  ITor.  Carm.  I.xxiz.  9. 

^  lUe  sen  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
Egerit  jasto  domitos  triumpho, 
Sive  subjectos  Orientis  oris 

Seras  et  Indos.  Id,  I.  zii.  56. 

*  Quid,  quod  libelli  Stoic!  inter  Sericos 

Jacere  pulvillos  amant,  —  Id,  JEpod,  VIII.  16. 

Quid,  quod  erant  tenues,  et  quos  oinare  timeres, 
Vela  colorati  qualia  Seres  habent : Ovid.  Amor,  I.  xiv.  6. 

Quod  Nilotls  acus  compressum  peetine  Serum 

Solvit,  et  extenso  laxavit  stamina  velo.  iJuean.  X.  142. 

^  See  p.  4dO,  sect  90,  note  115,  ngara. 

41  Senec.  Epist.  XC. 
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well  u  from  the  roadB  to8erica  being  better  explored,  the  sapply  became  more  plen- 
tifal^' :  the  Indians  at  last,  successfnUy  introdaced  the  cnltnie  of  silk  into  their 
own  country  at  Serinda  or  Sirhind,  after  which  it  became  a  common  article  of 
clothing  amongst  the  Western  nations.  The  ancients  were  for  a  longtime  ignorant 
of  the  way  in  which  silk  was  produced ;  the  Indians  told  them  it  was  a  fine 
coating,  which  covered  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  and  which  the  Seres  moistened, 
combed  off,  and  fiuther  prepared :  this  method  of  procuring  it  is  mentioned  by  Virgil, 
the  first  author  who  alludes  to  the  Sericum^.  Others  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Seres  had  a  method  of  interweaving  the  beautiful  flowers  of  their  prolific  meadows ; 
which  shows  that  the  Eastern  nations  were  then  as  much  attached  to  glowing 
colours  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  But  at  last  they  became  fully  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  silk-worm,  or  hcmbyx  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Latins,  of  which  a  very  tolerable  description  is  given  by  Pliny.  The  cotton 
manufiictures  of  Serica  were  likewise  in  much  request  among  the  ancients. 

80.  In  the  Seres  the  Greeks  readily  discovered  the  Hyperborei  of  their  mythology, 
and  have  accoidlngly  represented  them  as  the  most  just  and  peaceable  people  in  the 
world,  and  as  attaining  the  age  of  200  years.  Later  authors,  however,  entertained 
a  less  fhvourable  ophiion  of  them,  likening  them  to  brutes  and  wild  beasts  in  their 
behai^iour  towards  other  nations ;  they  are  represented  as  anxious  enough  to  tnifilc 
with  foreigners,  but  nevertheless  to  shun  their  company,  lliey  were  wont  to  trans- 
act all  their  business  with  other  nations  silently,  by  laying  down  tiieir  merchandise 
upon  the  ground,  writing  the  price  upon  each  particular  bundle  and  retiring  aside ; 
the  merchant  then  approached,  and  having  laid  as  much  money  by  the  side  of  the 
package  as  he  thought  proper,  also  retired :  the  Seres  on  returning  to  their  goods, 
either  took  the  offered  money  in  exchange  for  them,  or  if  they  were  dissatisfied,  left 
it  and  went  away  with  their  packages :  with  foreign  merchandize  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do,  only  making  their  exchanges  in  the  precious  metals.  It  is  impos- 
sible, even  in  these  cursory  details,  not  to  recognize  the  hateful  policy  and  solenm 
insignificance,  so  fully  displayed  by  the  Chinese  of  the  present  day.  The  fact  of  the 
Romans  having  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  CTtinese,  seems  to  be  very  fairly  estab- 
lished by  the  historians  of  the  latter  jpeople,  who  state  it  to  have  been  sent  from 
An-toun  {i,  e.  Antoninus)  Bmperor  of  the  West,  to  Oan-ti,  who  reigned  in  China 
about  A.  D.  150.  The  persons  who  composed  this  diplomatic  mission,  were  pro* 
bably  the  first  Europeans  who  entered  China;  for  the  trade  with  the  Western 
nations  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  neighbouring  Scythians,  such  as  the 
Issedones,  and  probably  more  remote  nations,  as  the  Sacss,  laxartae,  Cachassie, 
and  Aorsi. 

31.  The  Bautisus  ^  which  rises  in  the  Caaii  Montes,  and  flows  Eastward  past 
the  metropolis  of  the  country  into  the  unknown  regions,  is  the  Whanff^hai,  Hoansh 
ho,  or  Yellow  A.,  as  it  is  variously  called  ^  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  little 
more  than  the  fauEdf  of  its  course :  it  is  the  third  largest  river  in  Asia,  and  runs, 
generally  in  an  Easterly  direction  for  2,900  miles,  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  Sera,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  metropolis  of  Serica  by  the  merchants  who  traded  thitiier,  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  them  only  by  report,  for  had  they  visited  it  they  would  in  all  like- 
lihood have  learned  something  of  the  country  beyond  it,  whereas  it  is  represented  as 
the  most  Eastern  city  in  the  whole  ancient  world :  it  is  placed  with  considerable  pro- 
bability at  Singa^fou,  which  is  said  to  have  been  at  a  veiy  early  period  a  capital  dty 
in  the  North  Western  part  of  China,  There  are  several  other  cities  mentioned  amongst 
the  Seres,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  situations  from  the  vague  accounts 
which  we  possess  concerning  them.  Tlie  names  of  many  of  their  tribes  have  been 
likewise  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancient  geographers,  as  fiimished  to  th^  from 
the  routes  of  the  caravans  trading  to  the  country.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentk>ned 
the  Sizyges,  AnniM,  and  Rhabbaniei,  on  the  borders  of  Siberia  i  the  Thaguri  and 
Bats  towards  the  Bautisus  fl. ;  and  the  Ottoroeorrse,  or  Attacori,  about  the  smings 
of  the  same  river,  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  district.  The  last-mentioned  of  these 

^  Ad  nsns  antehac  nobilinm,  none  etiam  tnflmomm  sbie  nlla  diseretioneproflciens. 

Ammian,  XXIIL  & 
^  Yelleraque  ut  ibliis  depeetaai  teDoia  Seres  T 
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tribes  was  the  most  fsmoas,  on  account  of  the  delightful  salnbrity  of  thrir  dimate 
and  the  fertility  of  their  soil ;  they  lived  upon  tlieir  hills,  where  they  are  reputed  to 
have  been  protected  from  the  noisome  vapours  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  the  fortunate  Hyperborei.  These  accounts  are  sometimes  referred 
to  the  whole  of  Serica,  which  is  generally  represented  as  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
country,  abounding  in  fruits,  caUle,  and  trees.  The  Great  CMnete  Wall,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  alone  of  all  the  historians,  must  not  be  left 
unnoticed :  this  immense  effort  of  human  la1x)ur  is  described  as  a  lofty  wall  snr< 
rounding  the  country  of  the  Seres  in  the  form  of  a  circle^. 

THE  RUSSIAN  EHPiaE. 

38.  This  immense  empire,  inferior  only  to  that  of  Great  Britainf  occnpiei  the 
whole  Northern  part  of  Am,  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  America;  it  extends  from  Mackenziei  R,  in  the  last  mentioned  cootiiieot, 
across  Bherings  St,,  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  rivers  Fis- 
tula  and  A  rat,  and  to  the  Black  and  Catpian  Seas,  It  contains  a  superficial  extent 
of  5,448,800  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  about  68,776,£M)0  aouR 
It  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  named  after  the  continents  in  which  tlicy 
are  situated,  viz.  BusHa  in  Europe,  Buma  in  AHa,  and  Bu$iian  America. 


Jtuiiia  in  Europe 

Jtuttia  in  AHa  -        -        - 

J^ui9ia  in  America    * 

Square  Miles. 

1,319,600 

3,583,600 

645,700 

PopuUition, 

55,716,300 

13,000,000 

60,000 

Total    -    - 

5,448,800 

68,776,300 

33.  The  gOTemment  of /ZtiMta  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  very  nearly  assimilated 
to  Asiatic  despotism :  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  unlimited,  except  by  the  respect 
due  to  the  nobility  and  clergy,  the  people  being  in  such  a  state  of  vassalage  as  to  be 
wholly  unqualified  to  bear  a  part  in  governing  themselves.  It  has  latterly,  howerer, 
been  considered  a  sort  of  constitutional  monarchy,  from  the  sovereign  having  given 
a  kind  of  senate  the  right  of  remonstrating  against  any  uhue,  or  edict,  contrary  to  law : 
but  this  power,  granted  only  in  order  to  check  the  ascendancy  of  the  nobles,  is  as  yet 
merely  ostensible,  owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of  public  ophiion  in  tiiis  semi- 
barbarous  country.  The  senate  is  a  great  body,  partly  deliberative,  partly  executive, 
to  which  the  ministers  and  all  officers  presiding  over  the  public  departments,  are  in 
a  measure  responsible.  It  is  divided  into  nine  sections  or  committees,  of  which  six, 
comprising  62  members,  hold  their  sittings  at  St,Peteriburg,  &nd  three,with  26  mem- 
bers, at  Moscow,  The  senate  Lb  likewise  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  empire; 
it  exercises  superintendence  over  the  courts  oflaw,  examines  the  public  expenditare, 
and  has  the  power  of  inquiring  into  public  abuses.  The  nobility,  distinguished  for- 
merly by  the  titles  of  ktuBses,  boyards,9Xid  tooitoodei,  now  receive  the  appellations  of 
princes,  counts,  and  barons ;  but  they  nevertheless  consider  themselves  as  forming 
only  one  body,  and  as  all  possessing  the  same  privileges,  amongst  which  that  of  being 
the  sole  proprietors  of  land,  and  of  being  exempt  from  taxation,  are  not  the  least. 
The  peasantry  are  very  ignorant  and  in  a  most  abject  condition,  being  bought  and 
sold  along  with  the  estate  they  cultivate,  and  sometimes  even  separately.  They  are 
subject  at  all  seasons  to  be  cslled  away  in  the  service  of  their  master,  who  may  send 
any  of  them  to  the  army  when  he  thinks  fit.  The  whole  Russian  nation  may  be  said 
to  be  composed  of  these  poor  bondsmen  and  the  nobility.  The  intermediate  body, 
consisting  of  freemen,  comprises,  even  in  the  large  towns,  hardly  any  other  than 

^*  Ultra  hfec  utriusque  Scythlie  loca,  contra  orientalem  plagaminorbisspeeiem 
consertce  celsorum  aggenun  summitates  ambiunt  Sens. 

Ammian,  XXIII.  6. 
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foreign  settlers  or  their  descendants,  and  are  as  yet  too  few  in  nnmber  to  rank  as  a 
separate  class.  The  title  of  the  sovereign,  formerly  Qrand  Prince,  or  Grand  Duke, 
was  changed  by  Peter  I.  in  1721,  to  that  of  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Husrias.  The  established  religion  of  Russia  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church^,  with 
a  free  toleration,  howeyer,  of  all  sects,  as  well  as  of  Mahometans,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  centnry.  In  snperstition  and  in  puerile  ceremonies,  the  Bussian 
Church  ranks  fully  as  low  as  the  Roman  Catholic  in  the  South  of  Europe-,  the 
number  of  saints  and  fast  days  is  equally  great,  the  chief  difference  lying  in  mat- 
ters of  mere  form,  and  in  a  rather  more  frequent  reference  to  the  Scriptures. 
Bducation  is  still  at  a  yery  low  ebb  in  Russia,  the  country  being  too  backward  to 
provide  almost  any  establishments  excepting  those  supported  by  government. 
There  are^  however,  six  universities,  viz.  at  St,  Petersburg,  Moscow,  VUna,  Dor- 
pat,  Kharkov,  and  Kazane.  The  professors,  and  higher  teachers  in  the  towns, 
are  generally  Germans,  and  indeed  many  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  are  held 
by  foreigners.  Russian  literature  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  native  publications 
being  very  few,  and  the  best  books  almost  all  translations. 

34.  European  Russia,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  jProz^n  Ocean',  on  theW. 
by  the  kmgdom  of  Sioeden,  the  GvJlf  qf  Boima,  the  BaJltxc  Sem,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia;  on  the  S.  by  the  Austrian  and  Ottoman  Empires,  and  by  ttke  Black 
Sea  and  Sea  qfAzov;  and  on  the  E.  by  Asiatic  Russia.  It  contains  1,319,500 
square  miles,  and  an  estimated  popuUtion  (somewhat  overrated  as  it  is  thought)  of 
55,716,300  souls.  Ritssia  has  varied  greatly  in  its  territorial  divisions;  the  old 
denominations  of  Great  Russia,  Little  Russia,  Black  Russia,  White  Russia,  and 
Red  Russia,  having  been  retained  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
country  was  divided  into  governments  or  provinces.  Great  Russia  comprehended 
an  immense  tract  extendhig  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
course  of  the  Don :  it  is  now  divided  into  10  governments,  and  still  forms  the  largest 
and  most  populous  portion  of  European  Russia,  Little  Russia  lay  to  the  S.  of 
the  preceding,  and  now  forms  the  provinces  of  Tchemigov,  Kherson,  Kiev,  Ekat- 
etrinoslav,  and  Polt<tva,  Black  Russia  was  formerly  the  name  of  a  subdivision  of 
Lithuania,  which  now  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  government  of  MiTisk, 
White  Russia  was  likewise  a  part  of  Lithuania,  and  included  the  provinces  of 
Smolensk,  MoghUec,  and  Vitebsh.  Red  Russia  was  formerly  an  independent 
duchy,  which  belonged  to  Poland  after  1396;  it  formed  the  palatinates  of  Chelm, 
Belez,  and  Lemberg,  and  now  belongs  partly  to  Russia,  but  principally  to  Austria, 
The  division  of  the  empire  into  governments  or  provinces,  has  been  at  various 
times  greatly  altered  and  modified;  their  number  is  now  reckoned  at  48,  of  which 
six,  viz.  Taurida,  the  Don  Cossacks,  Saratov,  Sinbirsk,  Kazane,  and  Perm^  are 
partly  in  Europe,  and  partly  in  Asia,  The  names  of  these  provinces,  together  with 
their  chief  towns,  and  the  population  of  the  hitter  (as  estimated  in  1826;  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table : 


GoTemments  and  Provhices. 


Estimated 

Chief  Towns. 

Population 

in  1826. 

Archangel 

10,000 

Petrozavodsk  - 

7,500 

Helsingfars     - 

9,100 

Revel      -        -        - 

15,000 

Riga       - 

30,000 

Pskov      - 

12,000 

St,  Petersburg 

300,000 

Novgorod 

10,000 

Tver       '       '       ' 

25,000 

Yaroslavl 

24,000 

Kostroma 

20,000 

Vologda  -        -        - 

14,000 

Viatka    '       -       - 

12,000 

Perm      -        -        - 

6,000 

{continued) 

3 

H 
» 

O 

is: 


Archangel       -  .  - 

OUmetz   -       -  -  - 

Finland  -        -  -  - 

Revel  or  Esthonia  - 
lAvonia,  Riga,  or  Li^fland 

Pskov      -        -  -  . 
St.  Petersburg  ' 

Novgorod         -  -  - 

Tver       -        -  -  - 
Ycaroslaol         ... 

Kostroma        -  -  - 

Vologda  -        -  -  - 

Viatka     -        -  -  - 

^Perm       -       -  -  - 


"  Seep.  428,  sect.  ^0-2, supra. 
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Govemments  and  Provincea. 


Chief  Towns. 


EstioiAted 

Population 

U1182& 


s 

u 


s 

H 


o 


U)  o 


^ 


'Smolensk        - 
Tchemigov     - 
Koursh  - 
Ortou  or  t>r»Z  - 
Tooto     - 
Kaiouga 
Moteow  - 
F2£u2tmtr 
Riazane 
Tambov  - 
Penza    - 
Nixney  NcfGgamd 
Kazane  - 
SinJbirik- 


Saratov  .  -  -  - 
Don  Costacks  -  -  - 
Totcrida-        .       .        - 

Voronetz  -  -  - 
OttArotA  ... 
Poltava- 

Kiev       .... 

Kherton^       -,       -        - 

L.B«wara&ta     -        .       - 

'CouWoruf        -       -        - 
^i«Zo  or  Fi^efrtA      - 
Moghilev        -        -        - 

itfiTMft      .  -  -  - 

F«na  .... 
Qrodno  -  -  -  - 
Bialyttok  -  .  - 
Fb^ifuA  or  FoZAj/nta 
Podolia  -  -  -  - 
Kingdom  of  Poland  or  JDtce%'\ 
.    qfWartaw         -       "        "J 


Smolentk 
Tchendgov 
Kourtk    - 
Ore/ 

Tooto  - 
Kalouga  - 
Motcow  - 
Vladimir 
RiazanO' 
Tatnbov  - 
Penza  - 
Nizney  Novgorod 
Kazane  - 
Sinh%r$k  - 

Saratov  •> 

Siv{feropol 
JSkaterinoslav  - 
Foro7i«l2 
Kharkov 
PoUava  - 

Kherton  • 
iiCucA^nau 

^i^^au  - 
Ft^e&fA  - 
Moghilev 
Mintk  " 
Vilna  - 
Gfrodno  - 
Biaiystok 
Shitomir 
Katnenetz       - 


12,600 

10,000 

12,000 

24,000 

38,000 

25,000 

2d0,000 

8,500 

11,000 

10,700 

8,000 

10,000 

25,000 

13^000 

10,000 

2,500 

20,000 

5,000 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

40,000 

12,000 

5,000 

12,000 
15,000 
7,000 
2,000 
50,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5^500 
5,600 

125,000 


35.  Poland  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  (countries  of  contmental  JBttropCy 
being  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Qermany,  on  the  S.  by  Hungary,  Walachia^  and 
MoSlavia,  and  on  the  £.  by  Ruma,  but  its  dominions  have  undergone  very  great 
changes  at  different  periods.  The  territory  subject  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  its  history,  amounted  to  216,000  square  miles,  and  con- 
tained about  15,000,000  inhabitants ;  the  greater  part  of  its  population  lived  in  the 
country,  the  towns  being  both  few  and  small  for  so  extensive  a  kingdom.  It  com- 
prised three  great  governments  or  provinces,  viz.  Gh'cat  Poland  in  Sie  IforthWest, 
JAtkuania  in  the  North  East,  and  Little  Poland  in  the  South :  these  again  were 
subniivided  into  the  following  32  palatinates : 


Palatinates. 

'Pomerelia 
Marienburg 
Culm      - 
Potnania 
Gnesne  - 
Kalitch  - 


Chief  Towns. 

Palatinates. 

Chief  Towns. 

Martentoerder. 

'Lenezyeza 

Zenezyezeu 

Marienburg. 

Siradia  - 

Sieradz. 

Culm. 

Plock      .        . 

Plock, 

Poten. 

(£«■ 

Rava 

Rava. 

Gneme. 

S^ 

Mtuovia' 

Wartaw, 

Kaliich, 

Podlachia 

Rielsk. 
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Palatinates. 

ChiefTowna. 

Palatinates. 

Chief  Towns. 

r  CourUmd 

MlUau, 

'  Sandomir 

Sandonnir, 

SamogUia 

Borien. 

fl 

Lublin   - 

Lublin. 

ZAvonia- 

Biga. 

1 

Chelm    -        - 

Chelm, 

ij 

TroH     .        - 

TroJd. 

Cracovia 

Krdkau. 

>5 

VUna     - 

VUna. 

&{ 

BieUk    - 

BieUh 

2 

Polotik  - 

Polotsk. 

H 

Lemherg 

Lemberg, 

» 

FtteftiA  - 

VUebik. 

i 

Volhynia 

Luck). 

a 

Novgorod 

Novgorod. 

Podolia  " 

Kamenetz. 

Mimk    -       - 

Mintk. 

»^ 

<Oukrain 

Bratzlav. 

JlfffwtoZ 

MftiOaol. 

Po2efia  - 

Brzuc. 

86.  The  govemmeat  of  Poland  was  a  monarchy,  sometimes  hereditary,  and 
sometimes  dec1i?e,  limited  by  a  Diet  The  Senate,  which  was  established  in  the 
llih  century,  was  composed  of  150  members,  who,  though  in  some  measure  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  were  independent  of  him  after  their  appointment,  and  were  even 
regarded  as  a  counterpoise  to  his  authority.  Tliis  body  comprised  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  clergy,  the  ministers  of  state,  and  such  of  the  nobles  as.  filled  certain 
dyil  and  military  situations.  In  the  14th  century  the  nobility  availed  themselves 
of  the  weakness  of  a  female  reign,  to  apprepriate  a  large  portion  of  power  to  their 
own  body,  uod  insisted  on  the  nation  being  taxed  only  by  its  representatives ;  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  diet  They  afterwards  went  on  from  one  encroachment  to 
another,  till  at  last  they  made  the  crown  elective,  limited  its  power  over  the  armed 
fbrees,  and  disqualified  all  peasants,  as  weU  as  most  inhabitants  of  towns,  from 
possessing  landed  property.  By  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  they  had 
in  a  manner  extinguished  the  executive  power,  by  deciding  that  the  king  could 
determine  no  mSair  of  consequence  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  tl^  Diet 
After  this,  aU  was  insecurity  and  confusion.  In  the  smaller  or  ordinary  diets,  the 
nobles  of  each  district  elected  their  representatives,  who  seldom  exceeded  200; 
but  in  the  grand  diets  for  the  election  of  the  king,  the  number  of  members  was 
immense,  as  every  man  bearing  the  title  of  noble  had  a  right  to  appear  in  person, 
and  to  vote.  This  vast  assembly  met  armed  and  on  horseback,  in  a  plain  adjoin- 
ing the  village  of  WMa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  WoTnoto.— The  reformation  was 
introduced  into  Poland  at  an  early  period,  and  ;nade  a  rapid  progress  among  all 
ranks.  The  number  of  Protestants  became  in  many  parts  equal  to  that  of  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  a  complete  equality  was 
established  among  all  classes  of  Christians.  Subsequently  to  this,  however,  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  the  art  to  procure  an  act,  which  confirmed  to  their  clergy 
the  pennanent  possession  of  their  vast  property  and  influence  throughout  PoZafuif; 
and  the  preponderance  naturally  consequent  on  such  a  measure,  enabled  that  party 
to  narrow  the  range  of  toleration,  so  that  at  the  beginnlDg  of  the  18th  century  the 
Protestants  and  members  of  the  Greek  Church  were  declared  ineligible  to  public 
offices.  A  partial  relaxation  of  these  tyrannical  acts  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
the  interference  of  Bngland,  Busria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark;  and  the  partition 
wl^ph  was  at  length  made  of  the  whole  country,  materially  altered  the  face  of 
afildrs  as  they  reg^ffded  the  Bussian  and  Prussian  divisions  of  Poland,  in  both  of 
which  the  Boman  Catholics  found  it  necessary  humbly  to  sue  for  that  toleration, 
which  they  had  so  proudly  refused  to  others. 

37.  The  last  king  of  Poland  was  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski,  who  for  a 
time  vainly  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  fidling  glory  of  his  country,  shiUcen  to  its 
centre  as  it  was  by  the  political  quarrels  attendant  on  such  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  bigoted  contests  between  the  Papists  and  tlie  dissidents  firom 
them.  At  length,  Frederick  Snd*.  Idng  of  Prussia,  who  had  long  been  wishing  for 
an  opportunity  of  seizing  upon  that  port  of  Poland  which  touched  upon  his  own 
dominions,  proposed  to  Bussia  and  Austria  a  partition  of  a  great  part  of  the  Polish 
territory ;  and  a  treaty  to  this  effect  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1772,  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  these  three  powers.  The  courts  of  London,  Paris,  Stock* 
holm,  and  Copenhagen,  remonstrated  against  this  monstrous  usurpation,  but  took 
BO  active  steps  to  prevent  it    Tha  Pdm  made  some  ineffectual  exerdoos  under 
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Kosciusko,  to  protect  tho  little  remnant  of  liberty  which  was  left  to  them,  bat 
their  independence  only  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Catharine  2nd.  of  Ruttia^  which 
led  to  a  fresh  partition  of  their  country  in  1793.  Tills  was  followed,  two  years 
afterwards,  by  a  final  division  of  the  remaining  provinces  amongst  the  three  powers, 
Huttia  obtaining  on  each  occasion  by  far  the  largest  share.  Such  was  the  state 
of  Poland  until  at  the  peace  of  TUtity  in  1807,  Buonaparte  stripped  Prutna  of 
the  greater  part  of  her  Polith  possessions;  of  these  he  gave  a  small  portion  to* 
Bttmoy  and  erected  the  rest  into  a  new  state,  which  he  called  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  WartaiDf  assigning  the  sovereignty  of  it  to  his  ally  the  kuig  of  Saxony.  Two 
years  afterwards,  having  vanquished  Austria  in  the  field,  he  compelled  her  to  cede 
part  of  her  Polish  territory  to  Russia,  and  a  farther  part  to  his  new  grand  dnchj. 
But  all  Buonaparte's  arrangements  were  overturned  by  his  disastrous  campaign  of 
1812 :  and  the  congress  of  Vienna,  whilst  it  decreed  to  Austria  and  Prussia  a 
partial  restitution  of  their  late  cessions,  confirmed  to  Russia  all  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces acquired  before  1796,  conferring  on  her.  In  addition,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
central  provinces,  which  constitute  the  present  kingdom  of  Poland, 

88.  These  provinces,  the  only  ones  of  the  country  officially  retaining  its  andent 
name,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  from  1807  to  1813  formed  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw :  they  include  a  superficial  extent  of  36,000  square  mllesy  and 
a  popuhition  of  2,800,000  souls.  Though  subject  to  the  same  sovereign  asiZucna, 
it  is  governed  in  every  respect  as  a  separate  monarchy :  the  regal  dignity  is  vested 
in  the  Czar  (as  the  emperor  of  Russia  is  styled),  represented  by  a  viceroy ,  to  whom 
and  to  a  cabinet  of  ministers  the  executive  power  is  confided.  There  are  now,  as 
formerly,  a  senate  and  a  diet  The  former  consists  of  an  upper  house,  eontainiog 
30  members  named  by  the  king  for  life,  and  of  a  lower  house,  or  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives, 77  in  number,  chosen  by  the  provincial  nobility  and  gentry :  the  discus- 
sions of  the  senate  somewhat  resemble  those  oifthe  British  Parliament  The  sit- 
thigs  of  the  diet,  which  is  composed  of  the  two  houses,  last  only  a  fortnight;  the 
sovereign  is  not  pledged  to  convoke  it  more  than  once  in  two  years,  its  consent 
being  only  necessary  to  measures  of  general  interest  The  majority  of  the  people 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  tlie  Protestants  of  different  sects  arte  aiso 
very  numerous ;  there  are  likewise  a  great  many  Jews,  and  several  members  of  the 
Greek  church.  Wartaw,  the  capital  of  the  present  kingdom  otPolandy  and  for- 
merly the  metropolis  of  the  whole  country,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  R. 
Vistula,  midway  between  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  dominions.  It  is  about  15 
miles  in  circuit,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Russian  viceroy,  as  well  as  the  phu» 
of  assembly  for  the  Diet  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  contains  many  hand- 
some palaces  and  public  edifices,  as  well  as  a  tolerably  flourishing  univeraity; 
but  the  Polet  as  well  as  the  Russians  are  immersed  in  a  lamentable  state  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  two  are  considered  the  most  illiterate  nations  in  Europe,  with  the 
smgle  exception  of  the  Turks,  The  population  of  Wartaw  in  1826  amounted  to 
125,000  souls. 

39.  Cracow,  or  Krahau,  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  Poland,  was  erected  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  into  a  little  republic,  under  tlie  protection  of  Russia^ 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  upon  the  common  limits  of  which  countries  it  is  situated. 
It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  R.  Vistula,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  source; 
the  territory  belonging  to  it  is  about  40  miles  long  by  10  broad,  and  contains  about 
100,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  one  thhrd  are  to  be  found  in  the  city  itselfl 
Cracow  was  the  place  prescribed  by  the  constitution  for  the  coronation  of  thevi- 
cient  Polish  kings;  but  the  last  of  them  was  crowned  at  TTorsatOyin  1764:  in  its 
cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Stanislaus,  were  formerly  deposited  the  crown^ 
jewels,  and  regalia;  and  it  likewise  contains  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  monarchs. 
There  are  many  handsome  buildings  in  the  city,  and,  viewed  from  a  distance,  its 
steeples  and  antique  towers,  its  castle,  and  the  wide  space  covered  by  its  numerous 
great  edifices,  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  metropolis ;  but  these  vestiges 
of  antiquity  are  unoccupied,  and  the  houses,  though  massy  and  spacious,  are  very 
old  and  irregularly  built,  and  in  many  cases  rapidly  going  to  decay.  Craeow, 
however,  was  at  one  time  a  very  flourishing  city,  and  contained  no  less  than  70,00U 
nhabitants:  its  university  still  ranks  as  the  ^st  in  all  Poland. 

40.  St,  Petertburg,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  the  pre- 
sent metropolis  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  is  situated  at  the  Eastern  extremity 
of  the  Guff  qf  Finland,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  R.  NevOj  which  connects  it  with 
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X.  Ladoga:  it  stands  partly  upon  the  banks  of  the  rlyer,  and  partly  npon  12 
islands,  ^rmed  by  its  different  arms.  It  is  about  1 6  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  almost 
entirely  undefended  on  the  land  side ;  but  the  approach  by  sea  is  guarded  by  tlie  fort 
of  Cromtadty  which  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  gulf,  about  12  miles  distant  from 
the  city.  Previous  to  1708,  the  site  of  Petenlmrg  was  occupied  only  by  afew  fisher- 
men's huts,  and  the  situation  chosen  by  Peter  1st.  for  the  establishment  of  a  fortiiied 
sea-port,  was  a  low  muddy  island,  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Neva  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  covered  with  its  ice.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Poltava,  in  1709, 
that  the  indefatigable  Czar  overcame  all  the  difficulties  qf  such  a  situation,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  new  city ;  after  his  deathitw^is  progressively  extended 
and  embellished,  and  at  last  made  the  residence  of  the  court  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment by  the  empress  Catharine  2d.  St.  Petersburg  possesses,  more  than  any  capital 
in  Europe,  the  advantage  of  modem  taste  in  its  outline  and  structure ;  its  streets 
and  squares  are  remarkable  for  their  width  and  regularity ;  and  its  public  buildings 
present,  in  general,  a  magnificent  appearance.  The  university  of  St.  Petersburg  is 
by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  state,  having  only  been  established  since  1819 ;  there 
are,  however,  several  inferior  institutions  for  the  purposes  of  education,  but  the 
native  Russians,  for  the  most  part,  are  so  uncivilized,  and  possess  so  very  little  know- 
ledge or  judgment,  that  several  of  them  are  merely  nominal. 

41 .  Moseoto,  or  Moskwa  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  in  the  centre  of  European 
Russia;  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  empire,  and  still  is  the  capital  of  the  interior,  though  only  the  occaBional 
residence  of  the  court.  The  emperors  are  always  crowned  in  this  city,  and  it  is  the 
abode  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  wealthy  families  amongst  the  RuMvan  nobi- 
lity. Mosemo  is  not  of  great  antiquity,  having  bieen  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  previous  to  which  Kiev  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia.  It  stands  upon  a  little  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  into  the  Oia, 
and  this  last  into  the  Ko/ya;  it  is  about  16  miles  in  circumference:  the  houses  are 
generally  only  two  stories  high,  and  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  the  public  edifices  are 
numerous  and  comparatively  splendid.  The  Kretnlin  stands  on  such  elevated 
gpround,  that  it  commands  a  pleasant  prospect  over  almost  the  whole  city.  Here  is 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Czars,  which  escaped  the  great  conflagration  of  1 812,  but 
was  much  damaged  by  the  last  French  detacliment  that  left  the  city ;  it  is  now, 
however,  rebuilt  with  improvements.  Here  also  is  tlie  church  of  St.  Michael,  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Czars ;  and  near  it  stands  tbe  church  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  where  tlie  emperors  are  crowned.  Though  the 
Kremlin  is  of  limited  extent,  it  contains  several  other  churches  and  monasteries, 
the  gilded  cupolas  of  which  give  it  at  first  a  very  striking  appearance.  Moscow  was 
entered  by  the  French  under  Buonaparte,  in  the  year  1812,  but  arrangements  had 
been  previously  made  for  setting  it  on  fire,  by  order  of  the  Ruuian  government ; 
thus  carrying  into  execution  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  which  was  to  abandon  and 
destroy.  The  conflagration  did  not  become  general  until  two  days  after  the  enemy 
had  entered  the  city,  when  it  raged  for  three  days,  and  destroyed  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  houses,  and  almost  all  the  magazines.  Buonaparte  professed  an  intention  of 
making  Moscow  his  winter-quarters  even  after  the  conflagration,  and  accordingly 
ordered  one  of  the  prisons  to  be  fortified  and  made  a  dep6t  for  his  train.  He 
remained  here  a  month,  in  the  vain  hope  of  prevailing  on  the  Russian  Court  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  an  enemy  already  in  possession  of  its  capital ;  but  bemg  baffled 
at  last  in  this  expectation,  be  left  the  city  at  night,  and  commenced  that  retreat 
which  proved  so  disastrous  to  his  army,  and  in  which  he  left  many  thousands  of  his 
bravest  troops  to  perish  from  cold  and  hunger,  whilst  he  himself  hastened  home  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Moscow  lias  been  rebuilt,  and  has  once  more  attained  its 
former  magnitude,  though  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  ore  by  no  means  so  large  and 
magnificent  as  they  were  before  the  conflagration.  As  a  place  of  education  it 
eigoys  but  a  slender  reputation,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  the  Russian 
government  to  bestow  instruction  upon  its  half-civilized  subjects :  the  number  of 
students  at  the  university  is  always  far  below  its  complement,  and  the  inferior 
academies  ai«  no  better  attended. — ^The  chief  sea-ports  of  Ruma,  besides  St, Peters- 
burg, are  Archangel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Northern  Dvina,  on  the  White  Sea; 
Riga,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Southern  or  Polish  Dvina,  on  an  arm  of  the  Baltic ; 
and  Odessa^  at  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  Vniestr  into  the  JSwrine, 
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42.  Asiatic  Russia  U  bounded  on  the  W.  by  European  Buuia\  on  the  S.  by  the 
OttomanEmpire^  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  Independent  Tartary,  and  Mongolia ;  oo 
the  £.  by  the  North  Pacifie  Ocean ;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Sea.  Itcontaiiis 
about  3^3,600  square  miles,  or  nearly  one  million  more  than  the  whole  of  Eunpe, 
and  its  popidation  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  18,000,000  souls :  it  is  sometimes 
called  Siberia,  but  improperly  so,  for  this  name  belongs  only  to  the  North  Eastern 
provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  amongst  the  most  forlorn  and  desolate  regions  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  its  importance  and  yalue  not  bearing  the  least  proportion  to  the 
vastness  of  its  extent.  A  great  portion  of  its  lands  arc  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  Frigid  Zone ;  and  even  those,  which  from  their  position  lie  within  the  range 
of  a  milder  climate,  are  exposed  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  physical  structure  to 
a  degree  of  cold,  which  ranks  them  with  the  least  fovoured  countries  of  Eia^}pe»  the 
situation  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  also,  excludes  It  from  all  communication  with  the 
civilised  parts  of  the  world :  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  are  barred  by  almost  perpe- 
tual ice,  whilst  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  can  only  be  reached  by  Europecai  vesKU 
after  traversing  a  greater  distance  than  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  Aeiatie 
Riutia  is  traversed  by  extensive  ranges  of  mountains,  generally  of  a  considenbie 
breadth  at  the  summit,but  of  no  very  great  height ;  they  present  for  the  most  part  the 
wildest  scene  imaginable,  being  interspersed  with  thick  woods,  torrent8,andppeei- 
pices,  without  a  human  luibitation,  excepting  a  few  sheds  erected  by  hunters,  who 
have  explored  the  solitary  regions  in  quest  of  game.  Its  rivers  are  neariy  on  the 
same  grand  scale  as  its  mountains,  several  of  them  being  amongst  the  most  con- 
siderable  in  the  world.  They  do  not,  however,  generally  speaking,  convey  the  same 
benefits  to  the  regions  which  they  vroter,  as  the  great  streams  of  otiier  countries,  but 
roll  across  desert  plains,  whence  an  almost  perpetual  winter  banishes  the  arts  and 
social  life.  A  vdde  flat  surface  of  water  is  bordered  sometimes  by  a  gloomy  forest, 
sometimes  by  a  dreary  marsh ;  it  presents  no  objects  except  a  few  bones  of  mam- 
moths uncovered  by  the  swelling  of  the  torrent8]|  or  a  few  savage  fishing  < 
toiling  for  a  precarious  existence. 


43.  Atiatic  EussiaiB  divided  into  sixteen  governments  and  provinces,  the  i 
and  chief  towns  of  which,  together  with  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


i 

Gtovemments  and  Provhices. 

— r 

Chief  Towns. 

ToboUk  - 

Estimated  Populatkm. 

ToboUk   .... 

25,000 

.. 

Omsk       .... 

Omsk      -        -        - 

8,000 

Tomsk     -        -        -        - 

Tomsk     -        .        - 

9,000 

JEniseUk  .... 

EnUeisk  -        -        . 

6,000 

M 

Irkoutsk  .        -        -        - 

Irkoutsk  - 

22,000 

£ 

Yakoutsk 

Yakoutsk 

7,000 

,  Okhotsk   .... 

Okhotsk  -        -        - 

1,500 

§ 

'  Orenburg         -        -        - 

Orenburg 

20,000 

w 

Astrakhan       ... 

Astrakhan 

30,000 

P 

Caucasus          .        -        - 

Stavropol 

3,000 

s 

drcassia,  or  Tcherkess     - 

Georgievsk 

4,000 

Pi  (  Georgia,  or  Grouzia 

TiJlU      .        -        - 

33,000 

J5      Abcucia  -        -        -        - 

Anapa    -       .       - 

2^500 

^     Baughistan     -        -       - 

Derbent  -       -       - 

5,000 

W      Shirvan  -        -        .        - 

Baku      -        -       - 

8,000 

U  ^  Armenia,  or  JSrimxn ' 

Erivan   ... 

12,000 

44.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  hi  Siberia,  the  Northern  part  of  Asia  was 
inhabited  by  Nomadic  people  of  various  races,  differing  firom  each  other  in  language 
and  manners,  and  separated  by  immense  deserts,  beyond  which  the  vietorioua 
Mongols  never  attempted  to  pass.  The  Russians  have  now  gradually  conquered  i  t, 
and  hold  it  in  subjection  by  a  handful  of  undisciplined  troops  scattered  at  wide 
intervals  over  this  vast  and  thinly  inliabited  dominion.  Lines  of  fortification,  com- 
posed  of  wooden-forts,  arc  formed  chiefly  along  the  Southern  frontier,  as  a  defence 
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against  the  Tartars  and  Kirgees.  The  yoke  of  conquGsty  however,  presses  but 
lightly  upon  the  native  tribes,  who  are  merely  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  moderate 
tribute,  being  allowed  to  follow  all  their  pursuits  and  habits  unmolested.  The 
Northern  part  of  Siberia  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  banting  tribes  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  are,  the  Samoedi,  who  inhabit  the  whole  coast  as  &r 
Eastward  as  the  R.  Lena-,  the  TichuMchU,  and  the  Koriaks,  who  dwell  between 
this  river  and  thePacific  Ocean;  the  Ostiais,  between  the  R.  Obe  and  j^nuei;  the 
TungouMi  between  the  JEnitei  and  the  Lena;  and  the  Yakoutetf  or  Zauks,  be- 
tween the  last  mentioned  river  and  the  Sea  qf  Oltotik,  The  tract^  in  the  South 
Bastem  part  of  the  country,  about  Lake  Baikal^  the  R.  Selenga,  and  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Lena  and  JEnisei,  are  occupied  by  Mongols,  especially  by  one  race  of 
them  called  Buratt,  The  districts  upon  the  borders  of  Independent  Tartary  are 
inhabited  by  various  tribes  bearing  the  common  name  of  Tart€ar9,  as  well  as  certain 
local  appellations,  such  as  BascUdrt,  Tekuiime,  Shuehivu,  &c.  There  are  but  few 
JEuropean  inhabitants,  excepting  such  as  are  compelled  to  resort  hither.  The  greater 
part  is  composed  of  tliose  unfortunate  beings,  and  their  descendants,  wlio  have  been 
doomed  by  the  Bustian  government  to  exile  in  these  dreary  regions,  either  as  a 
punislunent  for  actual  or  supposed  crime,  or  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  having 
been  taken  in  war. — Christianity  has  hitherto  made  very  little  progress  amongst 
the  widely-dispersed  natives  of  Aiiatic  Btutiay  though  considerable  efforts  have 
recently  been  made,  and  with  some  success.  The  religion  generaUy  diffused  through- 
out  this  extensive  territory,  is  the  system  oiBud^w,  or  of  the  LamaSy  which  ori- 
ginating in  Hindoostan,  has  now  its  centr^  seat  in  IHMt,  and  is  generall](  pro- 
fessed over  all  tlie  East  and  centre  of  Ana.  In  Siberia,  however,  it  is  very  exten- 
sively combined  with  superstitious  incantations,  especially  towards  the  Nortiiem 
ports  of  the  country,  where  the  refined  doctrines  of  the  system  have  degraded  into 
the  mdest  paganism,  being  replaced  by  mere  sorcery,  and  the  worship  of  stone 
images.  Hahometanism  is  likewise  professed  towards  tiie  South  Western  frontiers^ 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Ottoman  and  Persian  Empires ;  and  by  the  late  coi;quests 
of  Bussia,  many  of  the  Amieman  Christians  have  also  iSsdlen  under  her  power. 

45.  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  and  the  metropolis 
of  all  Asiatic  Bussia,  is  situated  in  the  Western  part  of  Sibe3ia,neur  the  confluence 
of  the  Irtish  and  To&oZ,  from  which  latter  river  it  lias  derived  its  name.  When  the 
Bussians  first  took  possession  of  the  country,  in  1587,  they  erected  a  mere  wooden 
fort,  with  the  view  oS  keeping  the  natives  in  subjection :  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
about  60  years  afterwards,  when  they  built  the  present  town  in  its  stead.  The 
buildings,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  churches  and  convents,  are  all  of 
wood,  and  present  a  veiy  mean  appearance.  Tobolsk  is  a  pla4se  of  considerable  com- 
merce and  thoroughfare,  owing  to  all  the  furs,  and  other  descriptions  of  goods,  which 
are  collected  as  tribute  from  the  wandering  tribes  of  these  immense  deserts,  being 
deposited  in  its  warehouses.  Irkoutsk,  the  c&pital  of  a  province  cdT  the  same  name, 
is  situated  in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  not  i^  from  the  shores  of 
L.  Baikal,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Angara  and  Irhtt,  firom  which  last  river  it  has 
obtained  its  name.  It  contains  many  churches  and  schools,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  officers  of  the  Bussian  govemment,and  an  important  military  station.  Irkoutsk 
is  a  place  of  greater  commercial  consequence  than  any  otlier  in  Siberia,  having  an 
advantageous  situation,  and  being  the  residence  of  many  merchants  engaged  in  the 
trade  between  Bussia  and  China,  from  the  common  limits  of  which  it  is  only  100 
miles  distant.  To  the  S.  £.  of  Irkoutsk  lies  the  Bussian  town  of  Kiaehta,  on  the 
common  limits  of  Siberia  and  Chinese  Tartary:  it  is  the  only  point  of  communicar 
tion  between  the  empires  of  Bussia  and  CAumi,  the  latter,  according  to  the  jealous 
policy  by  which  they  have  been  always  actuated,  allowing  foreign  tasde  only  at  one 
point  of  each  of  its  frontiers.  Kiatikta  has  therefore  risen  to  great  eminence  since 
it  was  fixed  upon,  in  1728,  as  the  centre  of  commerce  between  the  two  emphres : 
the  great  fair  is  held  in  December,  when  merchants  flock  hither  from  every  part  of 
the  surrounding  countries.  The  Chinese  town,  in  Mongolia,  is  separate  from  the 
Buisian,  and  is  called  Maimatchin;  they  are  both  defended  by  strong  fortresses. 
On  theJine  of  demarcation  the  BuMsiaru  have  raised  a  pile  of  stones,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross ;  whilst  the  CAineM  have  buUt  aldnd  of  cone  or  pyramid.  Okotsk 
stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  qf  Okotsk,  to  which  it  has  communicated  its  name: 
this  sea  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  roamland,  on  the  E.  by  the  peninsula  of  JiTam/- 
chatka,  which  forms  part  of  the  N.  £.  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  S.  by 
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the  KwrUe  Islands,  These  islands  extend  from  the  Southern  promontory  of  JToni 
ehatJia  to  the  head  of  the  Japanese  Is,,  and  helong  mostly  to  Russia,  though  a&v 
of  the  Southern  ones  are  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  Japan.  Astrakhan,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Astrakan,  is  situated  in  the  South  Western  part  of  Adatic 
Russia^  on  an  island  in  the  Volga,  formed  by  two  arms  of  the  river,  and  only  d5 
miles  distant  fh>m  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian  Sea*  The  city  is  three  miles  m  circait, 
of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  the  churches  and  public  edi- 
fices are  built  of  stone,  but  the  houses  in  general  are  of  wood.  Astrakhan  is  a  plate 
of  great  trade  and  manu&ctnre,  for  which  purposes  it  is  &vounibIy  situated,  fran 
its  lying  on  the  borders  of  ^na  and  Europe.  It  was  the  design  of  Peter  the  Oreit 
to  make  it  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and  he  accordingly  encoungedtlK 
conflux  of  inhabitants  from  all  parts.  Its  present  ^population  consists  oiRusnany 
Tartars,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Persians,  Jeuss^  Indians,  British,  and  Frendu  At 
trahhan  was  formerly  the  ca]^tal  of  a  provhice,  or  kingdom,  in  the  country  otSpt 
chack,  or  Capchae,  belonging  to  the  Mongol  Tartars,  and  extending  as  far  u 
Moscow ;  but  after  various  revolutions,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  A.  d.  i55i 
Tiflis,  or  Tiflis,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  written,  is  the  capital  of  Georgia,  aod 
lies  in  the  Southernmost  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  R.  Kur,  at  the  Southern  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  nearly  in  the  ceatie 
of  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  Since  theeouquest 
of  Georgia  by  the  Russians,  in  1801,  T{fUs  has  become  an  important  military 
post ;  it  is  the  residence  of  their  governor  and  commander-in-chief,  who  has  alvaTs 
a  gre^t  force  stationed  under  him  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  contains  many  hand- 
some churches  and  mosques,  and  is  very  famous  ibr  its  hot  springs. 

. INDBPBNBBNT  TAKTART. 

46.  The  name  of  Tartary,  or  Tataria  as  it  is  also  called,  is  applied  in  its  most 
extended  sense  to  the  whole  central  part  of  ^fia,  stretching  firom  the  CaspianSeamL 
the  W.  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  £.,  and  f^m  the  empires  of  Penia, 
CabiU,  Hindoostan,  and  C%tna,on  the  South,  to  that  of  Russia  on  the  North.  This 
extensive  reg^  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  tribes,  vaiying  in  name  and  eha- 
raeter,  but  generally  addicted  to  a  Nomadic  life ;  dwelling  without  towns  or  viDsgO) 
in  tents  set  up  in  the  open  fields  j  living  on  horseflesh,  and  on  the  milk  of  mares.  It 
is  divided  hito  two  principal  parts,  Independent  Tartary,  and  Mongolia  or  Ckinae 
Tartary »  Independent  Tartary  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the 
N.  hy Asiatic  Russia,on  the  £.  by  Chinese  Tartary,  and  on  tiie  S.  by  Persia  and 
Cabul:  it  contains  898,300  square  miles,  and  about  5,500,000  inhabitants.  lu 
boundary,  however,  towards  the  frontiers  of  India  and  the  Chinese  JEmpire  is  rather 
indefinite;  many  geographers  including  Little  Bukaria,  Little  Tibet,  and  even 
Tibet  itself,  within  the  limits  of  Independent  Tartary,  whilst  others  assign  these 
countries  to  India,  and  others  again  to  Mongolia,  to  which  last  they  seem  niore 
properly  to  belong.  Independent  Tartan^s  so  called  fh>m  its  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  number  of  independent  tribes,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  MongoHa, 
which  is  subject  to  the  empire  of  China :  it  is  likewise  frequently  called  2ViYitt,8iMi 
Turkestan,  not  only  from  its  having  been  the  original  or  acquired  seat  of  the  Tartar 
race,  known  by  the  name  of  Turks,  or  Toorks,  but  from  the  great  power  still  ex£^ 
cised  by  the  Khans  of  that  part  of  it  properly  denominated  Turkestan,  over  the 
rest  of  the  country.  It  is  also  sometimes  (»lled  Jagatai,  Dshagatai,  and  Moaeet- 
elnahr,  but  the  latter  name  is  only  properly  applied  to  the  tract  of  country  between 
the  rivers  Oxus  Anu)o,  and  laxartes  Sihon,  The  name  of  Tartar  is  said  to  hare 
first  originated  with  the  Chinese,who  call  all  their  neighbours,  without  distinction, 
Tata,  or  Tordse;  in  proof  of  which  derivation,  it  is  stated  that  the  Persians  snd 
ilrofrionf  know  nothing  of  the  Tartars  under  that  appellation.  It  was  first  brought 
into  general  use  in  Burope,  after  Baaty's  incursion  into  Hungary,  under  King 
Frederic  2d.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the 
Tartars  are  of  Turkish  origin,  and  that  their  proper  name  was  Turk,  or  Turkman 
(otherwise  IVukhman),  and  not  Tartar,  In  this  opinion,  the  learned  men  of  their 
own  nation  concur:  to  which  cinsumstance  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Tartar  lan- 
guage is  merely  the  old  TVcrHtA,  and  the  modem  Ottoman  Turks  speak  the  Tartar 
tongue,  only  in  another  dialect.  The  Tartars  themselves  afibct  to  derive  their 
descent  fh>m  Turk,  the  pretended  eldest  sonof  Japhet:  and  although  from  the 
time  in  which  Jenghiz  Khan  subdued  all  Tartary,  and  a  great  part  of  Jjto,  and 
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made  irruptions  even  iato  Europe,  they  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  Tartetrs, 
to  which  that  of  Mongols,  or  Moffuis,o{vrhom  he  was  properly  the  pruice,  appeared 
inferior,  nevertheless  the  Tartars  preserve  amongst  themselves  the  name  of  TurJu. 

47.  The  Tartars  began  to  acquire  some  importance  in  history,  after  the  time  of 
their  suljngation  by  Uie  Mongols  under  Jenghiz  Khan,  whose  name  is  otherwise 
written  Genghis,  or  Zingis ;  but  from  the  moment  that  thehr  history  excites  attention, 
it  ceases  to  be  the  history  of  a  peculiar  nation.  Distributed  under  the  banners  and 
commanders  of  the  If  on^i,  these  enjoy  with  posterity  the  glory  of  their  conquests, 
whilst  the  Tartar^  are  constramed  to  lend  their  name  to  the  devastations  with 
which  both  nations  every  where  marked  the  bloody  progress  of  their  armies.  Shortly 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  enormous  empire  of  the  Mongols^  rose  Timur  Leng 
(otherwise  called  Tamerlane  and  Timur  Beg),  who  was  prince  otKeseh,  neaLTSamar- 
candf  and  who  having  succeeded  in  reducing  Great  Bukaria,  received,  in  1309,  the 
homage  of  the  grandees,  and  was  crowned  at  Balkh  under  the  title  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  world.  The  history  of  his  expeditions  and  conquests  is  well  known :  he  reduced 
all  the  Tartar  tribes  under  his  control,  subjected  Armenia,  Georgia,  Persia,  all  the 
country  as  far  Westward  as  the Bttphrates,  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Northern 
part  of  Hindoostan,  He  died  at  iSamay'comfintheyear  1405,  after  which  his  empire 
fell  into  the  gpreatest  disorder.  His  successors  lost,  one  after  another,  all  the  coun- 
tries which  Tamerlane  had  left  them,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Bukaria  and 
KkoroMn;  and  even  these  the  last  khan  Baber,  in  1498,  was  obliged  to  abandon, 
who,  however,  from  being  an  outcast  and  a  fugitive,  became  the  founder  of  the 
famous  Mogul  Empire  in  Hindoostan,  The  dissolution  of  the  country  into  smaller 
states,  which  parted  again  into  smaller  still,  and  were  then  reduced  to  subjection , 
at  length  brought  about  a  division  into  stems  and  hordes,  and  consequently,  a  com- 
plete retrogpradation  from  a  state  of  comparative  civilization  to  the  condition  of 
rude  uncultivated  man. 

48.  Since  the  time  of  Timur,  the  population  and  political  state  of  Tartary  have 
undergone  an  entire  change.  It  has  been  occupied,  and  many  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants either  sulrjected  or  expelled,  by  the  Vzbecks, «  people  of  the  widely  ex- 
tended Turkish  race,  whose  original  seat  has  not  been  ascertained.  They  appear 
to  have  inhabited  some  of  the  more  rugged  and  barren  tracts  to  the  North,  and  to 
have  been  attracted  thence  by  tlie  exuberant  fertility  of  the  plains  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  and  laxartes:  and  under  this  impulse  they  descended,  as  is  usual  amongst 
pastoral  nations,  not  with  an  army,  but  with  the  whole  mass  of  their  people,  to 
occupy  the  territories  of  the  descendants  of  Timur.  Tliey  have  completely  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  whole  population  of  Bukaria,  and  the  countries  round  it,  is  now 
enthrely  Uzbeek;  they  Imve  even  peopled  Balkh,  but  here  they  have^been  compelled 
to  pay  obedience  to  the  king  of  CabuL  Subjugated  in  their  conquered  countries, 
and  even  forced  from  a  great  part  of  their  old  habitations,  some  few  of  the  Tartar 
tribes  have  retained  their  independence.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Kirgees,  or  Kirghises,  the  Chivans,  the  Bukarians,  the  Karakalpaks,  the  Turco- 
nunu,  or  Trukhmans,  and  some  other  races,  which  still  form  distinct  states,  and 
retain  a  kind  of  national  liberty;  but  they  exist  in  so  feeble  a  state,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  seek  protection  sometimes  from  one  power  and  sometimes  from  another. 
The  political  constitution  of  the  different  Tartar  tribes  presents  a  great  contrast 
to  what  usually  prevails  in  so  rude  and  simple  a  state  of  manners.  It  is  a  complete 
despotism,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  being  the  only  law,  and  commanding  unreserved 
obedience.  Tliis  circumstance  depends  probably  upon  the  military  habits  of  the 
people,  according  to  which,  and  to  the  tbrms  and  customs  of  a  camp,  the  whole 
government  is  administered.  The  authority  of  the  monarch  is  also  strengthened 
by  the  Mahometan  religion,  which  is  here,  for  the  most  part,  professed  in  its  utmost 
rigour.  The  Koran,  according  to  the  Sonnite  dogmas,  hi  implicitly  assumed  as  the 
guide,  not  only  in  fiiith  and  doctrine,  but  in  civil  government,  and  in  domestic  life. 

49.  Bokhara,  or  Great  Bukaria  as  it  is  also  called,  in  contradistinction  to  Little 
Butoria,  which  is  a  country  in  Jlfort^o/ia,  occupies  the  South  Eastern  partof  Jm2e- 
pendent  Tartary,  and  is  the  most  important  of  the  kingdoms  or  states  into  which 
it  is  divided:  its  name  is  said  to  signify  the  Country  qf  learned  men.  Its  capital, 
Bokhara,  or  Bogar,  is  situated  on  the  Southern  banks  of  ihelLZun^sJiaun,  wliich 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Jihon  or  Amoo :  it  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  and  an  earthen  walL  The  houses  are  low,  and  built  for  the  most  part  of 
mud ;  but  the  mosques  and  other  public  buildings,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
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mostly  of  stone  or  brick.  The  inhabitants  arc  characterized  as  being  much  more 
civilized  tlian  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  the  city  htiB  long  been  cele- 
brated all  over  the  East  for  the  stady  of  Mahometan  theology  and  hiw :  it  contains 
many  colleges,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  capable  of  accommodating  000  stndentd. 
The  population  of  Bokhara  amounts  to  about  70,000  inhabitants,  and  ia  coniposeii 
of  Uzbecks,  TcEftcartj  Jeto$,  AfghanSy  Calmueks,  and  HindoM.  It  was  taken  bj 
Jenghis  iChan  in  12^,  by  Tamerlane  in  1870,  and  by  the  Uzbecla,  its  present  pos- 
sessors, at  the  close  of  ti^e  last  century.  To  the  Eastward  of  Bokhiora^  lies  the 
city  of  Samarcandf  or  Sumerkundf  as  the  name  is  also  written,  another  famous 
seat  of  Mahometan  learning:  it  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  R.  Kohuk^  whick 
unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Zttntfthaun,  and  thus  flows  into  the  Oxss.  "Ae 
population  of  Samareand  does  not  at  present  exceed  50,000  souls,  but  it  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  more  than  three  times  that  number  in  the  days  of  Tameriane: 
Tlie  court  of  this  famous  Khan,  and  his  numerous  palaces,  are  said  to  faave  bees 
surpassingly  splendid :  the  magnificent  halls  painted  witii  various  colofors,  the 
hangings  of  silk  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  the  tables  of  solid  gold,  andtiie 
disphiy  of  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  predons  stones,  formed  a  scene  of  the  most 
dazzling  character.  The  ambitious  conqueror  had  made  it  a  part  of  his  systen  to 
bring,  from  every  place  which  he  invaded,  persons  exercising  the  partienlar  art  £» 
which  that  place  was  famous;  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a  nation  which  had  not 
rcjn-esentatives,  or  an  employment  which  was  not  followed,  at  SamareaniL  Hiis 
once  flourishing  city,  has  now,  however,  lost  almost  all  its  splendour^  the  ^ca^ 
of  government  having  been  long  since  removed  to  Bokhara :  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  remains  is  the  tomb  of  Timor,  which  is  of  jasper  stone. 

50.  The  two  chief  towns  of  Turhettan,  properly  so  called,  are  TashieHt  and 
Turkettan;  the  former  contams  about  40,000  faihabitants,  but  possesses  lltUe  hite> 
rest  CMva,  or  Khiva,  is  situated  in  the  Western  part  of  Independent  Tartanf, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  about  150  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Aral  Sea ; 
it  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  which  is  one  of  the  two  dlTiaioiis  of 
the  country  named  Khwasm,  the  other  being  TttrcomaniOj  or  the  coontry  inha- 
bited by  the  Turcomans  properly  so  called.  The  Northern  part  of  Independent 
Tartary  is  inhabited  by  the  powerful  and  numerous  tribe  of  the  Kirgees,  KirghUeff 
or  Kirffuisei,  as  the  name  is  variously  written :  they  are  divided  into  three  honks, 
called  the  Great ,  the  Middle,  and  the  Little  Horde,  and  generally  live  a  Nomadic 
life,  though  some  of  them  cultivate  land,  and  carry  on  a  sort  of  barter  with  the 
Ruseians,  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  they  were  in  posRS- 
sion  of  the  territory  about  the  upper  course  of  the  R.  JSnisei,  in  Siberia,hut  about 
that  period  they  were  compelled  to  retire  before  the  JRustian  arms  hitothe  eofontry 
of  the  Tartan,  with  whom  they  partly  incorporated  themselves,  though  by  fkr 
the  greater  number  of  them  retained  their  independence,  and  remained  a  distinct 
tribe.  Those  of  them  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ruttian  firontien 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  that  power,  by  annually  sending  a  deputy  to  t^e 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  and  in  spite  of  a  line 
of  forts,  which  the  Rutnan  government  has  built  along  the  common  limits  be- 
tween it  and  the  KirgeeSfit  is  glad  to  compound  for  the  s^ty  of  its  subjects  against 
the  predatory  habits  of  these  wandering  hordes,  by  paying  an  annual  tribate  to 
the  chiefs  who  hold  the  supreme  power. 

THE  CHINESB  EMPIRE. 

51.  MoNOOLiA,  or  Chinese  Tartary  as  it  is  also  called,  comprehends  by  hi 
the  largest  and  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Siberia;  on  the  W.  by  Independent  Tartary;  on  the  8.  by  Cabui, 
Hindoostan,  the  Birman  Empire,  and  Chxna  Proper;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  in- 
lets of  the  Pacyic  Ocean,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Sea  qf  Japan  and  tlie  Gttff 
qf  Tartary,  It  contains  2,808,000  square  miles,  or  a  greater  extent  of  country 
than  the  whole  ot  Europe,  but  its  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  14,000/100 
of  souls. 

52.  The  Mongol,  or  Mogul,  nation  is  subdivided  hito  a  multitude  of  tribes  all 
speaking  the  same  language,  but  each  restricted  within  certain  limits  beycmd  wliich 
they  cannot  pass  without  I)cing  considered  to  commit  an  act  of  hostility.  They 
are  said  to  have  neither  towns,  villages,  nor  houses,  but  to  form  themselves  into  wan- 
dering hordes,  and  to  live  under  pl^  tents,  which  they  transport  from  one  place  to 
another,  according  to  the  different  seasons,  or  the  wants  of  their  flocks.  It  appears , 
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that  many  eentnries  ago  the  MongoU  were  divided  into  two  leading  nations,  whose 
partition  might  probably  be  owing  either  to  national  circumstances,  or  to  a  natural 
separation  by  mountains,  and  afterwards  kept  up  by  the  separate  interests  of  their 
princes,  or  from  a  national  enmity  occasioned  by  perpetual  dissensions.  These  two 
nations  were  brought  to  a  union  into  one  common  state  by  the  great  Jenghiz  Khan  -, 
but  on  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  which  he  had  erected,  they  were  separated 
again  by  the  ancient  feuds,  and  have  ever  since,  to  their  mutual  ruin,  been  engaged 
in  almost  perpetual  hostilities.  The  Mongols,  properly  so  called,  compose  the  one, 
and  the  DoerhenrOiret  the  other  of  these  nations.  DoerherirOiret  means  the 
Quadruple  alliance,  and  is  the  common  appellation  of  four  principal  races ;  the  chief 
of  these  is  that  of  the  Oeloett  or  ElulJu,  which  in  Western  Asia,  and  in  Europe,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Cedmueks,  The  frequent  and  bloody  wars  of  the  Mongols 
with  China,  rendered  more  &tal  by  their  perpetual  feuds,  terminated  at  last  in  their 
complete  subjugation  by  the  latter  £mpii«.  At  present  they  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  liberate  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  their  conquerors,  although  they  have  pre- 
served their  paternal  seat,  and  ostensibly  live  under  the  government  of  their  own 
hereditary  princes.  These  princes,  or  Khans  as  they  are  styled,  are  independent  one 
of  the  other,  though  they  are  all  subject  to  the  emperor  of  CAiraa,  whom  they  con- 
sider as  the  Grand  Khan  of  the  Tartars:  tribute  forms  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
allegiance,  but  the  Chinese,  in  order  to  secure  their  dominion,  have  found  it  necessary 
in  many  cases  to  pay,  and  not  to  receive  this  tribute,  llie  emperor  settles  the 
limits  of  their  respective  territories,  and  appoints  the  laws  according  to  which  they 
govern  their  subjects.  These  tributary  Khans  have  not  the  power  of  condemning 
their  subjects  to  death,  nor  of  depriving  them  of  their  possessions  *,  a  supreme  tribu- 
nal having  been  established  at  PeUn  for  the  affairs  of  the  Ifoj/uZf,  to  which  every 
individual  may  appeal  fW>m  the  sentence  of  his  prince,  who  Is  obliged  to  appear  in 
person  whenever  he  is  summoned.  The  religion  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  is  confined  to 
Shamanism,  or  the  worship  of  Fo.  For  their  Lamas  they  entertahi  the  most  super- 
stitious veneration,  and  though  these  are  ignorant  and  licentious  priests,  they  believe 
them  to  possess  the  gift  of  immortality,  and  of  supernatural  power,  such  as  calling 
down  hail  or  rain,  and  to  them  they  give  the  most  valuable  of  their  effects  in  return 
for  prayers,  which  they  go  about  reciting  from  tent  to  tent. 

53.  The  conquests  of  the  Mongols,  or  Moguls,  might  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  if 
they  had  not  produced  In  successive  ages  signal  revolutions  in  the  state  of  govern- 
ments and  of  mankind.  It  is  not  easy  to  separate  them  from  the  people  called  Tar- 
tars, or  to  ascertain  their  first  rise,  and  their  early  progress  towards  that  vast  em- 
pire which  they  ultimately  acquired.  The  Tartars  claim  priority  of  origin,  and  affirm 
that  they  derived  the  name  of  T^iarks  from  Turk,  the  pretended  eldest  son  of  Japhet. 
They  seem  to  have  retained  the  name  of  Turks  till  the  time  of  Jenghiz  Khan,when  It 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Tartars,  or  Tatars ;  and  this  latter  appellation  was  after- 
wards changed  by  some  of  their  tribes  into  that  of  Mongols,  or  Moguls,wldch  name 
prevailed  till  the  dominion  of  the  people  over  the  Southern  provinces  of  Asia  ex- 
pired, when  the  former  name  was  again  resumed.  Many  contentions  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Mongols  and  Tartart  for  several  successive  ages.  In  the  0th  century 
these  nations  appeared  roaming  about  the  frontiers  of  China  and  Corea:  in  the 
Western  part  of  modem  Mongolia  were  the  Mongu,  afterwards  called  Monhhos  and 
Mongols;  farther  to  the  East,  the  Kitanes;  and  lastly, round  Corea  and  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  dwelled  the  Niudsches,  or  Kin,  and  the  Mandsschu,  or  Mantchoo,  the 
present  sovereigns  of  China.  Of  these,  the  Niudschcs  long  mahitalned  the  supre- 
macy, though  each  of  the  other  tribes  preserved  its  independence  under  the  govern- 
ment of  its  own  khans.  It  was  one  of  these  petty  princes  who  ruled  over  a  Mongol 
tribe,  and  bore  the  name  of  Temudschln,  that  under  the  title  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  new  monarchy,  and  one  of  the  most  memorable  ravagers  of 
the  world.  He  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  when,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1 1 76,  he  became  the  sovereign  of  his  tribe.  His  career  lasted  twenty  years,  during 
which  lime  he  desolated  the  countries,  and  subjected  the  people  from  the  limits  of 
his  own  insignificant  territory,  and  from  China  to  the  farther  Asia,  and  in  Europe 
quite  up  to  the  shores  of  the  R.  Dniepr.  After  his  conquests  had  arrived  at  theh* 
greatest  extent,  and  whilst  he  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the 
Niudsches  in  China,  death  terminated  all  his  projects,ih  the  year  1227.  Oktay,  his 
son  and  successor,  reduced  the  whole  Northern  part  of  China  under  his  authority, 
made  war  upon  tiie  kings  of  Corea,  and  then  determined,  with  an  army  of  more 
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than  a  million  and  a  half  of  men,  to  oTcmm  the  world  from,  one  end  of  the 
sphere  to  the  other.  With  600,000  of  his  troops  he  marched  in  person  against  the 
reigning  dynasty  in  the  Southern  part  of  Qiina,  whilst  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
under  the  command  of  his  son  Kayuk,  and  his  nephews  Baaty  and  Menkn,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Westward,  burning  the  towns  in  their  progress,  and  maaaacreing  each 
of  the  inhabitants  as  resisted  their  savage  invasion.  They  at  last  subdued  all  Ewr 
ropean  i{ti«na,with  the  exception  of  Novgorod,  every  where  appointing  Ticeroysy 
without  expelling  the  native  princes.  Baaty  Khan,  with  two  great  armies,  ravaged 
Poland,  Silesia,  and  Moravia;  marched  in  person  into  Hungary,  pillaged  and 
murdered  wherever  he  went,  both  here  and  in  Sdaoonia,  Bomia,  Servia,  and  Bml- 
garia,  Wliilst  the  Mongols  were  committing  such  horrors  in  Europe,  and  prose- 
cuting the  war  against  the  C<;reafu,and  the  Southern  C%tii«fe,  they  overran  like- 
wise with  their  numerous  hosts,  the  hit|ier  Asia,  They  subjected  all  the  country 
from  the  Caucasus  to  Ba^£2a<i,  ravaged  and  subjugated  several  cities  and  districts  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  they  rendered  the  sultan  of  Icomutn  their  vassal,  and  at  last 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Northern  part  of  Syria.  The  death  of  Oktay  saved 
Asia  for  a  time,  and  Europe  for  ever.  Menku,  one  of  his  successors,  abolished  the 
caliphate,  and  subjected  the  sultan  of  leoniztm  and  Asia  Minor,  as  fiur  as  the  chan- 
nel of  Constantinople,  to  the  Mongolian  authority.  The  distance  of  the  paranioant 
sovereign  from  the  other  Mongolian  states,  which  extended  from  the  Pacific  Oeetm. 
as  far  as  the  R.  Dniepr  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  accelerated  by  discord  and 
ambition  the  dissolution  of  this  enormous  monarchy,  which  now  separated  into  the 
following  extensive  states,  viz.  CMna;  Iran,  or  Pertia,  as  &r  as  the  hither  ^ao; 
Jagatai,  or  Dshagatai;  Kaptsehak,  or  Southern  European  Russia;  and  Turan. 

54.  The  next  ambitious  conqueror  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Mangois,  h 
Timur,  or  'Aunerlane,  whose  destructive  career  has  been  already  briefly  allodted  to. 
The  name  of  the  Mogul  Empire  was  applied  to  the  dominions  over  which  he  and 
his  immediate  successors  reigned,  and  in  which  India  was  not  included ;  bnt  thb 
extensive  appellation  signifies,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  that  empire  which  was 
held  by  the  descendants  of  Tlmur  in  Hindoostan  and  the  Decean.  the  conquest 
of  Hindoostan  was  effected  by  sultan  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timur  and  Jeoghiz 
Khan.  This  prince  reigned  over  a  kmgdom  composed  generally  of  the  provinces 
situated  between  Samareand  and  the  R.  Inckis,  Being  dispossessed  of  the 
Northern  part  of  his  dominions  by  the  Usbeeks,  he  determmed  to  try  his  fortune 
in  Hindoostan,  whose  distracted  state  under  Ibrahim  2d.,  in  1516,  encouraged  his 
hopes  of  conquest.  After  having  undertaken  five  distinct  expeditions,  he  defeated 
the  emperor  of  DelH,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  Lodi,  ▲.  d.  15S5.  He 
reigned  only  five  years  in  ^imfoof^on,  ejuploying  liimself  chiefly  in  the  reduction 
of  its  Eastern  provinces.  It  was  in  the  person  of  Baber  that  the  line  of 'Huner- 
lane  first  mounted  the  throne  of  Hindoostan  ;^  and  it  was  in  that  of  Acbar,  his 
grandson,  that  it  was  established.  The  conquest  of  their  ancestor,  about  a  centarj 
and  a  half  before,  had  no  share  ineffecUng  the  present  settlement:  Baber  was  in 
reality  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  and  from  this  event  Hindoostan  derived 
the  appellation  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  This  empire  obtained  its  full  measure  of  ex- 
tent under  Aurungzebe :  In  process  of  time,  however,  it  became  merely  nopiinol,  and 
the  emperors  were  regarded  of  no  politiod  consequence,  otherwise  than  as  their 
names  and  persons  were  made  use  of  by  different  pi^es  to  forward  their  own  Tiews. 

55.  The  present  capital  of  Chinese  Tartary,  or  Mongolia,  is  GuinnaJk,  situated 
in  the  South  Western  part  of  the  country,  on  the  borders  of  Little  Bukaria  and 
Little  Tibet,  The  old  metropolis  of  the  Motigols  was  Karakum,  or  Erdenitsha  as 
it  was  also  called,  which  now  lies  in  ruins,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  tlie  R.  SelengOy 
about  200  miles  distant  from  the  frontiers  of  Siberia.  Between  it  and  China  Pro- 
per extends  the  vast  Desert  of  Shanw  or  Cobi,  which  is  mora  than  a  thousand 
miles  in  length,  and  stretches  along  the  whole  North  Western  borders  of  the  Int- 
ter  country  from  Tibet  to  Pekin :  it  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  short, 
thin  grass,  which  fbmishes  sustenance  for  cattle,  and  has  no  water  excepting  what 
is  exceedingly  brackish  and  bad.  The  North  Eastern  part  ot Mongolia  is  watered 
by  the  R.  A  moor,  or  Sagalin,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  are  many  pet^  Ibrts 
and  villages,  bnt  no  towns  of  any  consequence :  it  empties  itself  into  the  Guifqf 
Tartary,  opposite  the  J.  qf  Sagalin.  This  island,  called  Tchoha  by  the  natives, 
and  Oku  Jesso,  or  Upper  Jesso,  by  the  Japanese,  lies  off  the  North  Eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Mongolia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow  strait :  It  has  a 
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North  and  South  direction,  being  abont  530  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  about 
40  miles  broad.  It  is  separated  from  the  I.  of  Jesso,  which  lies  to  the  S.  of  it,  by 
a  narrow  channel  called  the  Stmit  of  La  Peroiae,  The  Mantcfioo  Tartars,  Ja- 
panese,  and  RuiHattSy  have  all  colonies  on  this  island.  The  South  Eastern  part 
of  Mongolia  is  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Corea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  bear 
great  affinity,  in  their  language,  religion,  and  manners,  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  large 
peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  China  and  the  Japanese 
IslandSf  and  is  governed  by  a  sovereign,  who  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Chinese 
Emperor :  its  capital,  Kingkitao,  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  country.  The 
Songar  Calmucks  are  a  powerful  and  numerous  tribe  of  Mongols  cantoned  in  the 
North  Western  part  of  Chinese  Tartary,  Below  them  lies  the  country  called 
J4ttle  Bukaria,  the  capital  of  which  is  Yarkand,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  flows  into  the  Lahe  ofLoknor ;  its  other  chief  towns  are  Cashgar, 
Koten,  Turfan,  and  Chamil.  Little  Tibet,  or  Lahdaek,  as  it  is  also  called,  lies 
immediately  below  Little  Bukaria,  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Indus,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Independent  Tartary  and  the  kingdom  oiCabuL;  it  is  governed  by  a 
Raja,  whose  submission  to  the  Chinese  government  is  little  more  than  nominal : 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  Buddhists,  profess  a  high  respect  for  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Tibet,  Its  two  chief  towns  are  Leii  or  Lahdaek  and  Oortope,  both  of 
which  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  former  being  the  capital,  and  lying  to 
the  North.  To  the  N .  of  Oortope,  towards  the  limits  of  Little  Bukaria  and  Little 
Tibet,  lies  Ouinnak,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  modem  capital  of 
Chinese  Tartary. 

56.  Ttbet  occupies  the  Southernmost  part  of  Mongolia,from  the  sources  of  the 
Indus  uid  Ganges  to  those  of  the  Yang-tse^JKioTig  and  Hoang-Ho:  it  confines 
towards  the  South  with  Hindoostan,  the  Birman  Empire,  and  China  Proper, 
which  last  also  bounds  it  on  the  East.  At  present  the  whole  of  this  territory  is 
nominally,  or  really,  subject  to  the  emperor  of  China,  who  sends  a  viceroy  to  the 
capital  Lassa,  and  to  whose  care  all  the  really  important  matters  of  government 
arc  virtually  confided.  His  rank  is  next  to  that  of  the  Grand  Lama,  and  abov6 
the  Reya,  but  in  efficient  power  he  is  far  superior  to  them  both.  The  Lamas  are 
the  priests  of  the  sect  of  Buddha  in  Tibet  and  the  a^acent  territories,  and  are 
monks,  who,  at  least  nominally,  have  forsaken  the  pleasures  of  the  world :  they 
altogether  reject  the  doctrine  of  castes,  a  proselyte  of  any  nation  being  allowed 
to  enter  their  order.  They  consider  themselves  the  adherents  of  Sakya  Gamba, 
who  is  reputed  to  have  come  from  India  about  the  commencement  of  our  era,  and 
has  ever  since  resided  at  Lassa,  where  he  enjoys  perpetual  youth ;  but  besides  this 
individual  there  are  many  other  personages,  who  are  considered  to  be  incarnations 
of  different  Buddhas.  The  Grand,  or  Dalai  Lama,  who  resides  at  Lassa,  is  regarded 
by  his  worshippers  as  an  incarnation  of  the  divinity  in  a  human  form,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  which  he  enters  a  new  one,  after  a  stated  period  of  about  three  years, 
and,  becoming  thus  revealed  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  resumes  his  dormant 
functions.  The  Grand  \jsxa&  always  reappears  as  an  only  child,  whose  father  is 
secretly  immolated  immediately  after  his  son's  recognition:  but  notwithstanding 
this  fatal  result,  the  honour  of  being  father  to  the  Luna  is  so  eagerly  sought  after, 
that  there  never  has  been  any  instance  of  a  Lama's  incarnation  except  in  a  rich  &mily . 
The  ritual  or  ceremonial  worship  of  the  Tibetians  is  all  system  and  order,  and  thus 
differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  Brahminical  Hindoos.  A  sovereign  Lama,  im- 
maculate,  immortal,  omnipresent,  and  omniscient,  is  placed  at  the  summit  of  their 
fabric ;  the  Hindoos,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledge  no  supreme  authority.  This 
Lama  is  esteemed  the  vicegerent  of  the  deity,  and  he  is  also  the  centre  of  a  civil 
government,  which  derives  its  chief  influence  from  his  authority.  But  the  evils 
which  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  such  a  concentration  of  power,  are  alto- 
gether neutralized  by  the  artful  policy  of  the  Chinese  government,  and  by  the 
complete  seclusion  of  the  Grand  Lama  from  all  worldly  matters ;  nothing  of  any 
importance  being  done  without  full  consultation  with  the  viceroy  of  ike  emperor, 
and  the  high-priest  only  appearuig  once  annually,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year,  when  he  repairs  to  the  great  temple  to  perform  public  worship. — Lassa,  or 
Lehassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  called  alM  Oochoong  by  the  Chinese,  is  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  about  90  miles  above  the  Northern  banks 
of  the  R.  Burrampooter,  Brahmaputra,  or  Tsanpoo :  it  is  of  an  oval  form,  nearly 
four  miles  long  by  one  broad.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  grand  temple  con- 
tained in  it,  which  consists  of  an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  fonning  the  sano« 
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taaries  of  the  various  idols  worshipped  by  the  TibetioMf  each  hsTing  its  o«t 
peculiar  place  of  adoration,  supplied  with  appropriate  ornaments.  The  pnp«k- 
tion  of  Latsa  is  estimated  to  be  about  20,000.  The  personal  residence  of  the  Ciraad 
Lama  is  at  PatelOf  about  seven  miles  distant  from  Lana^  where  170  priests  of  tht 
first  rank,  devoted  to  prayer  and  the  performance  of  never-endiug  oeremoiks* 
reside  wiUi  him  in  the  palace. 

57.  CuiNA  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Mongolia ;  on  the  S.  bj 
the  Bvrman  Empirey  and  the  kingdoms  of  Loot  and  Tonkin,  belonging  to  the 
empire  of  ^nam ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  It  contains  954,300  sqian 
miles,  and  about  148,100,000  inhabitants.  Its  population,  however,  has  beea  a 
subject  of  much  dispute  and  calculation,  and  has  been  variously  estimated.  TW 
Chinese  themselves  have  magnified  the  number  of  inhabitants  into  333,000^100, 
but  the  details  of  this  statement,  when  compared  with  a  few  others  which  btve 
been  tolerably  well  authenticated,  are  so  inconsistent,  as  to  furnish  ample  proof 
of  its  very  gross  exaggeration  :  indeed,  the  glaring  falsehoods  which  have  bna 
told  to  the  members  of  the  British  embassies  by  the  principal  lords  at  court, » 
well  as  by  the  emperor  himself,  and  the  entire  disregard  of  truth  univerBally  fooiHi 
to  prevail  from  the  throne  to  Uie  meanest  subject,  have  efi*ectnaUy  prevented  the 
least  reliance  from  being  placed  on  any  information  procured  solely  from  the  C3K- 
nese.  China  Proper  is  called  by  the  natives  ChonkoUj  i.  e.  The  Empire  of  the 
Centre  of  the  Middle :  the  people  of  Cochin  China  and  Siam,  as  well  as  the 
Arabs,  call  it  Cin,  whence  the  name  of  China,  by  which  we  know  it.  The  appel- 
lation Cathay,  or  Khitai,  so  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages,  is  that  by  which  it  h 
generally  distinguished  by  the  Monguls,  the  Russians,  and  many  of  the  Eajtu:: 
nations,  having  been  derived  from  theKhitans,  who  formerly  occupied  the  If  orUun 
provinces  of  the  empire :  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  call  it  Nican-coui'ou^  and  the 
Japanese,  Thau.  The  Great  Wall  qf  China  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  aboct 
200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  country  again$t 
the  inroads  of  the  neighbouring  predatory  Nomadic  hordes.  It  extends  along  tii^ 
whole  of  the  Northern,  and  part  of  the  Western  frontier,  over  rivers  and  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  1,500  miles.  It  is  abont  30  feet 
high  in  the  plains,  but  not  more  than  15  or  20  on  the  summits  of  the  monntain- 
ridges  -,  the  top  is  flat,  paved  with  stone,  and  so  broad  that  a  carriage  can  drive 
along  it  without  any  danger' or  difficulty.  China  Proper  is  ^divided  into  flfteee 
governments  or  provinces,  the  names  of  which,  together  with  those  of  their  chief 
townsy  may  be  seen  In  the  following  table : 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 


Petchelee 
Shantiifig 
Kiangnan 
Honan  - 
Sliansee  - 
Shensee    - 


Setchuen  - 
Hmtquang 
Kiangsee 
Tc?iekiang 
Fokien    (including 
Formosa)     - 


the    /.  qf] 


5} 


Peltin. 

Tcinai\fou. 

Nankini 

Kaifongfoii, 

Thiyuenfmt. 

Singar{fbu. 

Tchingtoufou, 
Yotcheotifou, 
Nantchtmgfou. 
Hangteheai/ifint, 

FoiUcheattfou, 


Canton,  or  QuanffteheottfoH. 

Koueilingfou. 


Quangtong,or  Canton  (lncludiDg'\ 

the  I  of  J^ainaji) 
Quangsee         -        -        _        _     ^vv,«<,n,wijj/v« 
Koeitchoo         -        -        -        -  J  Kociyangfou, 
Yunnan  -        -        -        -        -  ■  Yurinanfou, 

58.  The  CJdnese  as  a  nation  pretend  to  an  antiquity  beyond  all  credibility,  car- 
rying their  history  back  many  millions  of  years  before  the  period  assigned  by  the 
Scriptnres  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  relating  wonders  concerning  the  founders 
of  their  nation  of  the  most  extravagant  and  ludicrous  nature.  The  writings,  however, 
wherein  these  assertions  are  found, appear  to  have  been  introduced  from  Indsa^'mXh 
other  mythological  fables,  by  the  disciples  of  Fo;  and  are  in  a  manner  capable  of 
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being  distingaiBhed  from  the  actual  history  of  the  country,  which  is  traced  to  a 
period  some  centuries  before  our  own  era.  The  most  interesting  particulars  of  the 
Chineee  history  are  connected  with  the  incursions  of  the  Ttxrtartf  who  under  Jengliiz 
Khan,  in  the  11th  century,  spread  their  desolations  over  the  whole  Northern  part 
of  the  country;  the  Mongol  cliief  had  even  entertained  the  monstrous  project  of 
extirpating  the  whole  race  of  agriculturists,  and  turning  the  whole  bf  Chijia  into 
pasture  for  foraging  his  cavalry.  The  successors  of  this  ambitious  and  successful 
conqueror  were  eventually  supplanted  by  a  race  of  Chinese  princes,  known  as  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ming ;  and  the  power  of  these  last  was,  in  its  turn,  put  an  end  to, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century  by  the  Mantehoo  Tartars,  who  reduced  the 
"whole  empire  to  subjection,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  hold  the  sovereignty 
of  it,  though  by  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  to  Pekin,  and  by  adopting  the 
Chinese  language,  manners,  and  customs,  Tecrtary  seems  to  be  rather  incorporated 
-with  Chinaf  than  the  conqueror  of  It.  The  whole  Chinese  Empire  contains  a 
superficial  extent  of  about  8,762,300  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population 
of  about  157,100,000  souls. 

59.  The  government  of  China  is  patriarchal.  The  emperor  is  absolute,  but  the 
examples  of  outrageous  tyranny  are  comparatively  rare,  as  he  is  taught  to  consider 
his  subjects  as  his  children,  and  not  as  his  slaves.  Hence  he  taJE^es  the  title  of 
Great  Pather  of  his  people ;  and  by  his  being  thus  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
earthly  control,  he  is  supposed  to  be  also  above  earthly  descent,  and  therefore,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  styles  himself  the  Sole  Ruler  of  the  vrorld,  and  the  Son  of 
heaven,  and  his  territory  the  Celestial  Empire.  His  commands  Eire  indisputable, 
and  his  words  sacred ;  he  seldom  shows  himself  to  the  people,  and  is  never  spoken 
to  but  on  the  knees.  All  places  of  honour  and  profit  are  in  his  gift,  and  he  has 
absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his  subjects :  the  right  of  making 
peace  or  war  belongs  to  him,  as  does  also  that  of  choosing  his  successor,  whom  he 
may  select  either  from  the  royal  family,  or  from  amongst  his  other  subjects.  To 
assist  the  emperor  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  state,  the  constitution  has  assigned 
him  two  councils ;  one,  called  the  ordinary  council,  is  composed  of  his  six  prin- 
cipal ministers ;  the  other,  or  extraordinary  council,  consists  entirely  of  princes  of 
the  blood.  For  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  government  there  are  six  boards 
or  departments,  the  members  of  which  resolve  upon,  recommend,  and  report  to  the 
emperor,  all  matters  belonging  to  their  separate  jurisdictions,  who,  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  confirms,  amends,  or  rejects  their  decrees.  Subordinate  to  these 
supreme  courts  held  in  the  capital,  are  others  of  a  similar  constitution,  established 
in  the  different  provinces  and  great  cities  of  the  empire,  each  of  which  corresponds 
with  its  principal  in  Pekin, 

60.  In  China  there  is  no  hereditary  nobility^,  rank  and  qualification  for  office, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grades,  depending  entirely  upon  the  literary  distinction 
to  which  each  individual  has  attained.  Examinations  are  annually  held,  when  every 
candidate  is  promoted  to  a  place  In  the -government  commensurate  with  the  degree 
of  learning  he  has  displayed.  The  degrees  conferred  are  three  in  number,  two  of 
which  must  have  been  obtained  by  every  candidate  for  office,  in  order  to  entitle 
himself  to  be  a  Mandarin,  or  magistrate.  These  mandarins  are  divided  into  nine 
classes,  the  lowest  of  whom  are  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  others 
are  governors  of  cities,  on  the  number  and  magnitude  of  which  their  importance 
depends;  others  are  overseers,  visitors,  inspectors,  or  judges ;  and  the  highest  class 
are  viceroys,  or  governors  of  provinces.  Each  mandarin  exercises  over  those  placed 
under  him,  an  authority  equally  absolute  with  that  of  the  monarch,  at  whose  plea- 
sure they  all  hold  their  ofiices  and  their  lives :  the  bamboo,  as  the  main  instrument 
of  government,  is  applied  with  equal  freedom  to  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  state 
and  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.  The  advantage  to  literature,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  the  only  road  to  distinction  in  CJtina,  is  infinitely  counterba- 
lanced by  its  being  made  a  mere  engine  of  state-policy,  in  which  every  step  towards 
improvement  is  uniformly  viewed  with  jealousy,  aversion,  and  horror;  hence  China, 
which  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  on  a  level  with  Europe  in  many  branches 
of  knowledge,  is  now  incomparably  beneath  her.  This  stationary  character  is  re- 
markably illustrated  in  the  art  of  writing,  which  has  been  arrested  at  a  point  of  its 
progress,  of  which  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  existed  in  Europe,  It  is  a  modi- 
fication of  hieroglyphical  writing ;  but  in  consequence  of  alterations  made  for  the 
sake  of  focilitating  its  execution,  it  has  almost  entutily  lost  its  origbal  character 
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of  representing  ideas  by  pictures  and  symbols,  and  is  now  little  else  than  a  csA- 
lection  of  arbitrary  characters.  As  there  is  a  separate  one  for  every  idea,  the 
whole  number  is  necessarily  very  great,  and  is  estimated,  by  a  moderate  comps- 
tation,  at  nearly  40,000.  The  art  of  printing  is  said  to  have  been  knofwn  and 
practhed  in  China,  for  a  period  long  prior  to  its  discovery  in  Burope.  It  is  na 
in  general  performed  with  moveable  types,  owing  to  the  great  multiplicity  of  tiie 
cliu*acters,  but  with  engraved  blocks  of  wood. 

Gl.  China  appears  to  be  the  only  absolute  government,  in  which  there  bm 
established  religion  connected  with  the  state ;  there  being  three  principal  profesrioai, 
tliatof  Cor{fucitu,  thatof  the  Taotze,  and  thatof  Buddha.  Confucius, or Kongfotie, 
was  bom  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era :  he  was  accordingly  a  eoe- 
temporary  with  Pythagoras,  and  flourished  at  a  period  prior  to  that  in  which  Sooata 
rose  to  celebrity.  By  his  sage  counsels,  his  moral  doctrine,  and  his  exemplsi? 
conduct,  he  obtained  an  immortal  name  as  the  reformer  of  his  country :  after  his 
death,  Ids  name  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration ;  and  his  doctrine  is  stiU  re- 
garded amongst  the  ChinetCf  as  the  basis  of  all  moral  and  political  wisdom.  He 
condemned  the  idolatry  which  he  found  existing  amongst  his  countrymen,  sod 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  purer  form  of  religion.  He  did  not  attempt  to  dive  iato 
the  impenetrable  secrets  of  nature,  nor  bevrilder  himself  in  abstruse  researchei  oo 
the  essence  of  a  first  cause,  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  and  other  subjects  which 
seem  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  mind.  He  maintained  that  the  Deity  was  the 
most  pure  and  perfect  principle,  and  fountain  of  all  things;  that  he  is  independeoi 
and  almighty,  and  watches  over  the  government  of  the  universe,  so  that  no  erest 
can  happen  but  by  his  command ;  that  our  most  secret  thoughts  are  open  to  hi« 
view  'y  that  he  is  holy  without  partiality,  and  of  such  boundless  goodness  and  justice, 
that  he  cannot  possibly  permit  virtue  to  go  unrewarded,  or  vice  unpunished.  Con- 
fucius lllccwise  taught  his  disciples  to  be&eve  that  the  human  body  was  composed  of 
two  principles;  the  one  light, invisible,  and  ascending,  the  other  gross,  visible,  and 
descending;  and  that  the  separation  of  these  principles  causes  the  death  of  man, 
when  the  light  part  ascends  into  the  air,  and  the  gross  part  sinks  into  the  earth: 
the  word  death  never  entered  into  the  philosophy  of  Confucius,  nor  is  it  even  nov 
employed  by  the  Chinese,  who  describe  such  an  event  by  saying  a  man  has  returned 
to  his  family.  Confucius  likewise  asserted,  that  the  distance  between  the  ali- 
crcative  power  and  the  people  is  so  immeasurably  great,  that  the  king,  as  high 
priest,  can  alone  oflfer  welcome  sacrifices;  and  that  this  power  is  best  satisfied  when 
man  performs  the  moral  duties  of  life,  which  consist  chiefiy  in  filial  piety  and  unli- 
mited obedience  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  He  maintained  that  all  who  ncsg^lected 
this  duty,  would,  after  death,  be  deprived  of  visiting  the  Hall  of  ancestors,  and  of 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  homage  bestowed  by  their  descendants ;  and  hence 
this  superstitious  belief  has  peopled  almost  every  town,  mountain,  and  river,  with 
good  and  evil  spirits.  Neither  Confucius  nor  any  of  his  disciples  attached  the  ides 
of  a  personal  being  to  the  Deity,  nor  does  it  seem  ever  to  have  entered  into  their 
minds  to  represent  their  first  cause  under  any  image  or  personification.  They  consi- 
dered the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  elements,  with  the  azure  firmament,  as  the  creative 
and  productive  powers,  the  immediate  agents  of  the  Deity,  and  inseparably  coo- 
nected  with  him ;  and  they  ofi^ered  adoration  to  these  agents,  united  in  one  word, 
Tien,  i,e.  Heaven.  CoiifUcius  appears  to  have  had  a  strong  predilection  for  pre- 
dicting events  by  certain  mystical  lines,  by  which  he  pretended  to  foretell  occur- 
rences that  would  take  place  for  a  considerable  length  of  time :  this  species  of 
superstition  has  much  increased  of  late  years  amongst  his  followers,  who  now  make 
use  of  all  kinds  of  divination  to  obtain  an  insight  into  futurity.  The  sect  of  Con- 
fucius is  chiefiy  confined  to  the  learned,  the  emperor  himself  being  at  the  head  of 
it;  they  have  no  priests,  and  appear  to  be  far  more  superstitious  than  religious. 

G2.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Confucius  sprang  up  the  religion  of  the  Taotztj 
i.e.  Sons  of  Immortals :  it  was  established  by  laokung,  who,  having  travelled  into 
Tibet,  became  acquainted  with  the  worship  of  the  Grand  Lama,  which  he  thought 
would  suit  his  countrymen.  He  maintained,  like  Epicurus,  that  to  live  at  ease  and 
make  himself  happy,  were  tiie  chief  concerns  of  man.  The  doctrine  of  immortality, 
OS  a  branch  of  the  metempsychosis,  was  converted  by  Laokung  into  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing a  renovation  of  the  faculties  in  the  same  body,  by  the  means  of  certain 
preparations  taken  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  infatuated  people  flew 
with  avidity  to  the  fountain  of  llfe,aad  princes  sought  after  the  dnuights  that  shodd 
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render  them  immortal.  The  priests  of  the  sect  devoted  themseWes  to  a  state  of 
celibacy,  and  associated  in  convents ;  here  they  practised  magic,  astrology,  necro- 
mancy, and  all  manner  of  incantations,  which  have  been  mnltiplled  to  a  still  more 
ridiculous  extent  by  the  present  race  of  the  TEu>tze.  Their  temples  are  crowded 
with  large  and  monstrous  figures,  made  of  wood,  stone,  and  baked  clay,  daube<l 
over  with  paint  or  varnish,  and  sometimes  gilt — About  the  year  65  of  our  era,  the 
sect  of  Fo  was  introduced  into  China  from  Hindoottan.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  idol  Fotho,  which  has  been  contracted  into  that  of  Fo :  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  Boodh,  or  Buddha,  the  chief  tenets  being  those  of  the  Hindoos^ 
amongst  which  is  the  metempsychosis,  or  transition  of  souls  from  one  animal  to 
another :  the  priests  are  denominated  b&nzet. 

63.  Pdktn,  or  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Petehelee,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  the  whole  Chinete  Empire,  is  situated  in  the  Northernmost  part  of  the 
country,  about  80  miles  from  the  great  wall  of  China,  It  stands  a  short  distance 
to  the  left  of  the  great  river  called  tiie  Whang  Hcd,  HoangHo,  or  Yellow  R.  which 
enters  the  Pacifis  about  90  miles  below  the  city,  and  gives  the  name  of  the  Whang 
Hoi,  or  YelUno  Sea,  to  that  arm  of  the  ocean  extending  between  China  and  Man' 
golia,  Pekin  is  mentioned  by  the  early  travellers  of  the  Idth  and  14th  centuries, 
under  the  name  of  Cambdlu,  which  the  Tartixr  monarchs  had  then  recently  built 
near  the  Chinete  city  of  Taydu:  the  natives  likewise  call  it  Chunthian.  The  name 
Peking  signifies  the  Northern  Court,  and  was  applied  to  the  city  to  distinguish  It 
from  Nanking,  or  the  Southern  Court,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  emperor  of 
China  prior  to  iheMantehoo  dynasty  ascendhig  the  throne.  Pekin  is  of  a  square 
figure,  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  and,  according  to  Chinete  ideas,  it  is 
strongly  fortified:  it  is  divided  into  two  towns,  the  one  inhabited  by  Tartan,  and 
the  other  by  Chineee,  each  being  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  wall  of  the  Tartar 
city  is  more  than  60  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  it  is  patroled  by  cavalry ;  it  rises 
by  stages,  like  a  pyramid,  and  is  surmounted  by  spacious  towers,  a  bowshot,  or 
70  yaids  distant  from  each  other,  which  are  large  enough  to  contain  bodies  of 
reserve,  in  case  of  necessity.  The  city  has  nine  gates,  which  are  lofty  and  well 
arched,bat  not  ornamented ;  and  over  them  are  large  pavilion-roofed  towers,  divided 
into  nine  stories,  each  having  several  apertures  or  port^holes;  the  lower  story  forms 
a  huge  haU,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  or  officers  who  quit  guard,  and  those 
appointed  to  rdieve  them.  The  streets  of  Pekin  are  straight,  and  the  principal 
ones  toleiably  wide;  the  houses  are  generally  low,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  six  or 
seven  feet  hlffh,  within  which  enclosure  a  whole  femily  of  three  generations,  with 
their  respective  wives  and  children,  will  frequently  be  found.  The  emperor  of 
China  resides  at  P«Atn,  and  his  palace  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Tartar  city.  It 
presents  a  large  assemblage  of  vast  buildings,  extensive  courts,  and  magnificent 
gardens,  and  is  shut  up  on  all  sides  by  a  double  wall;  the  intervening  space  being 
occupied  by  houses  belonging  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  court,  eunuchs,  and  by  dlfierent 
tribunals.  Although  the  Chinese  architecture  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
Europe,  the  impeitel  palace  of  Pekin  does  not  fell  to  strike  the  beholders  by  its 
extent,  its  grandeur,  and  the  regular  disposition  of  its  apartments :  its  exterior  cir- 
cumference is  reckoned  a  league  and  a  half,  which  is  probably  a  great  exaggeration. 
The  population  of  Pekin  has  been  stated  to  amount  to  three  millions,  though  there 
are  not  wanting  aceoonts  which  raise  it  to  five  times  that  number;  but  according 
to  the  most  recent  and  authenticated  statements,  it  does  not  exceed  1,300,()00. — 
Nankin,  or  Nanking,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiangnan,  is  situated  about 
midway  down  the  Bastem  side  of  CkSnOf  about  120  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yangte^iang,  a  little  to  the  right  of  whieh  river  it  stands.  It  is  about  14  miles  in 
chreiunferenee,  and  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  owing  to  the  monntauis  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  It  was  formerly  the  imperial  city,  for  which  reason  it  was  called 
Nanking,  i.e.  the  Southern  Court;  but  sinee  the  six  grand  tribunals  have  been 
trsnsferred  to  Pekin,  it  is  called  Kiangning  in  all  the  public  acts.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing  cities  in  the  world, 
bat  it  has  lost  all  its  ancient  splendour,  though  it  is  stated  to  beBtill  the  first  city 
in  the  empire  with  regard  to  the  learned  men  it  produces,  and  those  branches  of 
manufecture  for  which  the  country  has  been  so  long  femons.  It  had  formerly  a 
mugnifieent  pahice,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Mantehoo  Tartars;  a  famous 
observatory,  at  present  neglected;  temples,  tombs  of  the  emperors,  and  other 
superb  monuments,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  remembrance.   More  tlian  a 
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third  of  the  city  is  deserted,  and  the  remainder  is  by  no  means  well  peopled.  Ttt 
most  famous  amongst  its  temples  is  that  called  the  Porcelain  Tower  fhuHi  a.d.  1411. 
It  is  a  pagoda  of  octagonal  form,  200  feet  high,  and  divided  into  moe  atones,  by 
plain  boards  within  and  without,  by  cornices  and  small  projections  covered  with 
green  varnished  tiles;  it  is  mounted  by  884  steps,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  laige 
ball,  which  the  Chinete  assert  to  be  of  solid  gold,  though  it  is  generally  suspected 
to  be  only  gilt.  The  population  of  Nankin  has  been  as  much  exaggerated  as  that 
of  PeMn,  having  been  frequently  stated  at  one,  two,  and  three  mUlions;  it  U  noir, 
however,  g^eruly  believed  not  to  exceed  600,000. 

64.  Canton^  or  Quangteheoiifou,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  th«  capital  of 
the  province  Quangtong;  it  is  situated  in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  R.  PeHng,  commonly  known  to  JEuropeant  by  the  same  name  as 
the  city.  Canton  is  the  only  emporium  oi  European  commerce  in  Chauiy  and  the 
only  place  in  the  whole  empire,  except  Maimatchin,  in  Mongolia  ^,  where  foreigiMrs 
are  allowed  to  trade. with  the  subjects  of  the  Celestial  Empire:  it  is  said  tlicie  are 
often  5,000  trading  vessels  lying  before  the  city.  The  principal  export  is  tea,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  40,000,000  of  pounds  annually.  The  management  of  trade  is 
vested  hi  a  council  (^ed  Hong,  consisting  of  12  or  14  members,  generally  men  of 
great  wealth.  The  fhctories  of  the  different  foreign  powers  permitted  to  trade  here, 
usually  consist  of  four  or  five  houses,  and  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
standing  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  displaying  their  respecttve 
flags :  the  British  &ctory  isix  exceeds  the  others  in  size  and  elegance.  CkoUtm  is 
composed,  as  it  were,  of  three  different  cities,  separated  by  lofty  walls,  yet  so  eon- 
nected,  that  the  same  gate  serves  to  go  out  from  the  one  and  into  the  other ;  it  is 
about  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  inaccessible  to  strangers,  except  when  speieially 
permitted  or  invited  to  enter  it  by  a  Mandarin :  the  suburbs  are  very  extenslire.  Ihe 
streets  of  Canton  are  long  and  straight,  paved  chiefly  with  cut  stone,  and  orna- 
mented from  space  to  space  with  triumphal  arches,  and  are  kept  exceedhigly  eleaa; 
those  of  them  which  contain  the  richest  shops  are  covered.  The  houses  are  Tery 
neat,  but  otherwise  not  remarkable ;  they  are  built  of  brick,  have  no  wuidovs 
towards  the  street,  and  consist  only  of  one  story.  About  a  les^e  from  CkaUon  is 
the  Boat  Toum^  consisting  of  about  40,000  barlu  of  all  sizes,  which  cover  the  ri^ciEr 
night  and  day,  and  form  a  kind  of  floating  city :  they  all  touch  one  another,  and 
are  ranged  so  as  to  form  floating  streets^  The  people  who  inhabit  them  (varionaly 
estimated  at  from  100,000  to  300,000)  have  no  other  dwelling,  and  are  pitdiihitad 
by  law  from  settling  on  shore:  each  bark  lodges  a  fiuauly  and  tiieir  grandchildren. 
fnie  population  of  Canton  has  been  stated  to  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half,  or  two 
million  souls,  though  others  reduce  it  as  low  as  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  recent 
accounts,  however,  fix  it  with  much  probability  at  758,000.  Europeans  flrat  began 
to  trade  with  Canton  about  a.d.  1517,  but  the  English  did  not  reach  the  city  till 
1684 :  an  immediate  rupture  ensued  with  the  inhabitants,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  great  intercourse  having  been  resumed  until  1680,  since  which  period  the 
trade  has  been  continued  with  Can/on,  almost  unintermptedly,  and  with  a  constant 
increase.  The  Chinese  pretend  that  it  is  entirely  from  favour  to  foreigners  that  they 
permit  any  trafiic  with  their  empire,  but  many  foreign  products  have  now  become 
articles  of  necessity  among  them.  The  immense  quantity  of  money  daily  hrought 
by  foreign  vessels  to  the  city,  draws  thither  a  contmual  crowd  of  merchants  firan 
all  the  provinces ;  so  that  the  rarest  productions  of  the  soil,  and  the  most  valoable 
Chinese  manufactures,  are  sure  to  be  found  in  the  warehouses  of  Canton, 

65.  About  50  miles  to  the  S.  of  Contort,  in  the  Bay  (/Cation,  lies  the  I.  of  JToooo, 
remarkable  only  for  the  town  of  the  same  name  built  upon  it  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
which  forms  the  only  European  settlement  within  tiie  limits  of  the  Chinese  Enqnte. 
They  obtained  this  favour  in  consequence  of  having  driven  away  a  band  of  pirates, 
who,  after  having  ravaged  the  neighbouring  coasts,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
port  of  Macao,  blockaded  that  of  Cantanf  and  even  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The 
emperor  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  Portuguese  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
him  in  punishing  these  marauders,  by  allowing  them  to  form  a  settlement  at  Macao 
for  the  purposes  of  trade :  here  they  built  and  fortified  a  town  of  some  extent,  which 
became  of  much  importance  to  them  as  the  centre  of  all  their  commerce  not  only 
with  C%ina,  but  with  Japan^  Cochin  China,  ^tain,and  all  the  conntriesin  this  part 

^  See  p.  673,  sect  45,  supra^ 
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of  Atia,  It  is  now,  however,  dwindled  into  a  place  of  little  conseqaenee,  owin((  to 
the  rising  greatness  of  Canton :  the  Portuguese  are  seldom  pennitted  to  pass  heyond 
the  walls  of  their  own  fortifications,  and  as  the  ChmesehAve  the  absolute  power  of 
withholding  provisions,  they  keep  the  town  in  a  state  of  complete  dependance.  The , 
Briiith  and  other  nations  have  Atones  at  Macao :  vessels  bound  to  CaTUonare 
usually  detained  24  hours  in  the  roads  of  the  town,  tUl  the  Chinese  government 
sends  out  a  pilot  and  permission  to  enter  the  Tiffris,  which  is  tlie  name  given  by 
Europeans  Ui  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  B.  The  population  of  Macao  is  about  16,000 
inhabitants.^The  /.  qf  Hainan  is  separated  from  the  Southernmost  point  of  the 
province  of  Qtiangtong,  and  indeed  of  all  CAina,  by  a  narrow  strait  scarcely  10  miles 
across :  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Uie  Guffqf  TonHn,  It  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
about  100  miles  long,  and  70  broad;  the  greater  put  of  it  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  CAin«M,  but  many  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  still  maintain  their  independence 
in  the  heart  of  the  islands — Formosa  lies  to  the  S.  E.  of  Chinat  and  is  separated 
from  the  provinceofFoftienbyachannelaboutlOO  miles  broad :  itis  called  Tajfowan 
by  the  Chinese,  after  ito  chief  town.  It  is  a  fertile  and  valuable  island,  about  210 
miles  long,  and  90  broad,  but  much  contracted  at  each  end :  the  Cfnnese  have 
reduced  a  part  of  it  to  subjection,  but  the  natives  are  in  general  independent  and 
uncivilized.  To  the  eastward  of  Formosa  lie  the  Mat^osemah  Ishmds,  and  beyond 
them,  about  midway  between  Formosa  and  the  Southemmost  of  the  Jt^panese 
Islands,  lies  the  group  known  by  the  name  of  Loo  Choo  or  Lieou  Kieou :  they 
are  all  subject  to  China,  but  the  latter  are  by  far  the  most  important 

THB  EKPIBB  OV  JAPAN. 

66.  The  Empire  qf Japan  lies  to  the  East  of  itfonyoZio,  in  ^ik^NorthPacificOcean, 
and  consiste  of  several  islands,  the  principal  of  which  are  Nipon,  Jesso,  SiJtohe,  and 
Kiutiu,  It  includes  a  snperflcisd  extent  of  about  103,800  square  miles,  and  an 
estimated  popuhition  of  30,000,000  of  souls :  it  is  called  by  the  mhabitanto  them- 
selves Nipon,  Niphon,  or  Nison,  and  by  the  Chinese,  Sippon  and  Jepuen.  The  sea 
between  it  and  Mongolia  is  called  The  Sea  qfJeqxtn,  The  government  of  Japan  was 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  ruler,  called  the  Dairi,  who  received  the  willing 
homage  of  his  subjects,  being  viewed  by  them  almost  as  a  divinity.  This  sacred 
character,  however,  oblig^  him  to  entrust  the  command  of  the  army  to  generals, 
whose  exalted  situation  enabled  them  gpradually  to  concentrate  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  state  in  their  office.  At  last,  one  of  them,  in  the  16th  century,  seized 
upon  the  whole  secular  power,  under  the  name  of  Cubo  Sama,  and  left  to  the  Dairi 
only  the  shadow  of  dominion.  But  the  ancient  ruler  is  looked  upon  by  the  Japanete 
people  with  such  superstitious  reverence,  that  the  usurper  has  never  dared  either  to 
detnrone  him  or  materially  to  diminish  his  outward  dignity.  The  Dafri  therefore 
still  maintains  a  court,  which  displays  considerable  pomp,  and  consists  of  idl  the 
descendante  of  the  imperial  blood,  amounting  to  several  thousands,  who  consider 
themselves  as  the  first  personages  in  the  empire,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen 
as  impure  and  unholy.  The  person  of  the  spiritual  sovereign  is  held  so  sacred,  that 
it  is  beneath  his  dignity  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  foo^  and  to  allow  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  him.  He  resides  at  Meaeo,  and  his  court  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  empire, 
being  the  great  theatre  for  the  cultivation  of  science,  literature,  and  all  the  elegant 
arts.  The  Cubo  Sama,  or  secular  emperor,  resides  at  Jeddo,  and  is  surrounded  with 
all  Ihe  pomp  which  the  country  can  afford  him.  His  power  is  altogether  despotic, 
the  people  not  being  admitted  to  the  least  share  in  the  government  The  different 
districts  of  the  empire  are  under  the  sway  of  hereditary  princes  and  chie&,  who  form 
a  species  of  feudal  aristocracy.  During  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  they  are 
obliged  to  reside  at  the  capital  with  all  their  military  train,  and  when  they  are  absent, 
to  leave  their  children  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  tiie  sovereign.  Notwithstanding 
this,  they  ei\joy  an  authority  fdmost  uncontrouled  withm  their  own  districts,  and 
are  often  led  to  cherish  feelings  of  independence  and  revenge.  / 

67.  The  religion  of  the  Japanese  is  polytheism,  intermixed  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Creator:  their  two  principal  secte  are  those  of  Sinto  and 
Eudsdo.  The  first  of  these  acknowledges  a  supreme  being  fiur  superior  to  the  worship 
of  man,  and  they  therefore  adore  the  inferior  deities  as  mediators.  They  bdieve  that 
the  souls  of  the  virtuous  have  a  place  assigned  them  immediately  under  heaven,  while 
those  of  the  wicked  wander  in  the  air  till  they  expiate  their  offences :  they  abstain 
from  anhmal  food^  detest  bloodshed,  and  willnot  touch  any  dead  body.  Though  they 
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hold  it  nnneceeaary  on  any  occasion  to  pray  to  the  gods,  whom  they  call  Shi  or  Kami, 
because  they  know  all  thtogs,yet  they  have  both  temples  and  certain  stated  ht^ydar^. 
In  these  temples  there  is  no  visible  idol  representing  the  supreme  invisible  beinf:,  hat 
they  sometimes  keep  a  little  image  in  a  box,  which  represents  some  inferior  d^ty  te 
whom  the  temple  is  consecrated.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  is  often  placed  a  brge 
mirror  of  well-poUshed  metal,  designed  to  remind  such  as  come  to  worship,  diat  ic 
like  manner  as  their  personal  blemishes  are  faithfully  pourtrayed  in  the  mirror,  so  do 
the  great  blemishes  and  evil  qualities  of  their  hearts  lie  open  and  exposed  to  the  aS- 
searchuig  eyes  of  ^e  immortal  gods.  The  Dairi  is  the  head  of  the  Siftto  religius, 
and  has  the  appointment  of  its  principal  functionaries:  the  priests  are  esecular  slJ 
monastic,  being  supported  either  by  the  contributions  of  the  fiuthful  or  by  pio8< 
foundations :  there  are  likewise  several  orders  of  monks  and  nnns.  The  sect  uf 
Budtdo  is  the  same  with  that  of  Buddha  or  Boodh,  and  has  been  Imported  ft%m 
Hindoottan :  itstenets  passing  through  China  and  Coreoy  have  been  blended  wixh 
foreign  maxims,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  remains.  The  philoaopby  of 
iheJapaneie  moralists,  called  jS^tcfo,  resembles  the  Epicurean,  though  it  is  mixed  up 
with  the  tenet  of  Onfucins,  that  a  virtuous  life  is  the  purest  source  of  pleasure. 
This  sect  admits  a  soul  of  the  world,  but  does  not  allow  infinite  gods,  temples,  or 
religious  forms. 

68.  The  Japanete  have  shown  a  deeper  and  more  constant  jealousy  ofSurcpeam 
mterconrse  than  the  CMnete,  Japan  was  discovered  by  Mendez  Pinto  in  1^^, 
shortly  after  which  the  Portuffuete  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  establish 
a  fiictory  at  Nangasakij  where  they  carried  on  a  very  profitable  trade.  Thei  r  mis- 
sionaries likewise  resorted  thither  with  the  view  of  converting  the  natives,  and  wf^n 
permitted  for  some  time  to  proceed  without  molestation ;  but  the  government  sus- 
pecting that  these  foreigners  were  canying  on  a  plan  for  the  subversion  of  the  whok 
empire,  began  a  fiirious  persecution  against  them,  which  ended  in  the  exterminatioc 
of  idl  the  converts,  and  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Portugueuirom  the  whole  of  Japan. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  Dutch,  who,  stipulating  that  they  would  not  meddk 
with  the  religion  or  government  of  the  State,  were  allowed  to  establish  a  factor^'  on 
the  island  of  Firando,  and  eventually  at  NangoMoki,  The  restrictions,  however, 
under  which  they  are  allowed  to  trade,  have  been  so  repeatedly  multiplied,  that 
their  intercourse  with  the  Japanese  is  almost  nugatory,  and  would  be  probably 
discontinued,  were  it  not  from  a  jealousy  of  other  European  nations. 

09.  Nipon  or  Niphon,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  Japanese  ishmds.  Its  chief 
city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire,  is  Jedo,  JeddOj  or  Yeddo,  as  it  is 
variously  written:  it  is  situated  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  island,  on  a  bay  of  tiu> 
same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  R.  Toniac.  It  is  about  16  miles  in 
circuit,  and  has  no  walls,  but  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  all 
Asia :  besides  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  capital,  it  contains  many  splendid 
palaces  belonging  to  the  hereditary  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  empire,  which  though 
only  built  of  wood,  and  one  story  high,  are  very  elegantly  ornamented,  and  are 
surrounded  with  large  courts  and  stately  gates.  The  palace  of  the  emperor  resembles 
a  great  fortified  city,  being  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  containing  several 
buildings  wliich  have  the  appearance  of  castles.  The  outer  part  is  composed  of  streets, 
containing  many  palaces,  in  which  reside  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  ministers,  and 
other  pubUc  functionaries.  In  the  centre  stands  the  emperor's  palace,  the  body  of  it 
being  only  one  story  high,  but  adorned  with  a  very  lofty  square  tower.  Unlike  all 
other  Japanese  structures,  it  is  built  of  freestone,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the 
same  material.  The  population  of  Jedo  is  estimated  at  1 ,000,000  of  souls.  Meaco^ 
formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  and  still  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  is  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Southern  extremity  of  Nipon,  some  distance 
to  the  W.  oiJedo.  In  its  greatest  prosperity  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  twenty 
miles  in  circuit,  but  a  large  portion  of  this  space  is  now  unoccupied,  having  bees 
converted  into  gardens  and  cultivated  fields :  some  of  the  temples  areof  extraordinary- 
magnificence,  and  the  imperial  palace  is  a  city  of  itself.  Notwithstanding  its 
decline,  Mcaeo  is  still  the  centre  of  all  the  literature  and  science  of  the  country,  and 
the  pUce  where  the  coin  of  the  empire  is  struck :  it  is  likewise  the  seat  of  some  of 
the  finest  manufactures  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  grand  storelionses  o(  Japanese 
commerce.    Its  population  is  said  not  to  exceed  530,000. 

70.  Tlic  island  of  Jesso  or  MtUsmai,  lies  to  the  N.  of  Nipon,  and  Is  separated 
from  it  by  a  nairaw  strait,  called  the  St.  of  Matsmai :  another  narrow  strait,  already 
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described  as  the  St  of  La  Peroute,  interposes  on  the  North  between  it  and  the 
J.  qf  Sagalin.  The  town  of  Matsmai  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants,  it  is  well 
fortified,  and  is  situated  in  the  Southernmost  part  of  the  island  on  the  shores  of 
the  strait  to  which  it  has  communicated  its  name.  A  few  of  the  Ktarile  Islands, 
or  that  chain  extending  from  Jesso  to  the  Southernmost  point  of  Kamtehatkay  like? 
wise  belong  to  Japan,  The  island  of  Sikoke,  SUtoIjf,  or  Xicoco,  as  it  is  yariously 
called,  lies  to  the  S.  of  Nipony  from  which,  as  well  as  from  Kiusiu,  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  strait :  it  is  almost  inaccessible,  and  unknown  to  Suropeatis.  Kiusiu, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Ximo,  is  the  Southernmost  and  Westernmost  of  the 
four  great  Japanese  islands,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  only  part  of  the  whole  em- 
pire into  which  Bwvpeans  can  procure  admission.  This  privilege  is  confined  to 
the  Dutehy  who  send  a  trading  ship  annually  to  Nangasakij  the  capital  of  the 
island:  Firando,  where  they  built  their  first  factory,  is  an  islet  off  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Kiutiu,  and  opposite  Corea.  The  city  of  NangasaH  is  built  on  the 
Western  coast  of  the  island ;  it  is  large,  tolerably  well  defended,  and  very  populous, 
but  the  jealousy  of  the  native  government  prevents  strangers  from  seeing  little 
more  than  its  exterior.  FaUino  is  a  small  barren  island  about  120  miles  distant 
from  the  Eastern  coast  of  Nipon^  and  is  remarkable  as  the  place  whither  the  em- 
peror of  Japan  banishes  such  of  the  grandees  as  have  incurred  his  displeasure, 
employing  them  there  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  gold  brocade. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AFRICA    SEPTENTRIONALIS. 


1.  The  whole  Northern  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  limits  of 
Egypt,  and  as  fiir  inland  as  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  was  very  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  They  divided  it  originally  into  the  four  great  provinces  of  Manre- 
tania,  Numidia,  Africa,  and  Libya,  but  these  were  in  the  later  ages  again  subdi- 
vided into  others,  the  names  and  duperficial  extent  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
followmg  Table : 

Provinces.  Square  Miles. 


r  Maoretania  Tingitana   -       .       .  66,100 

Maueetania:^    Mauretania  Ciesariensis         -        -  42,300 

t  Manretania  Sitifensis    -       -       .  17,800 

Numidia:            Numidia 22,600 

r  Zengitana 7,100 

Africa:           <    Byzacena 30,700 

L  Tripolitana 117,600 

r  Cyrenaica 60,600 

Libya:            \   Mannarica 50,700 

t  Libya  Exterior     -       .       -       -  64,800 

Total    -    -    -  470,200 


126,200 


165,300 


166,100 


MAURETANIA. 

2.  Mauretania,  or  Mauritania,  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
was  the  North  Western  province  of  Africa,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Mauri.    The  Greeks  at  first 
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called  the  people  Maurusii,  and  the  countiy  Manrusia*,  in 

which  they  were  followed  by  some  of  the  Latiii  poets ;  but 

thev  afterwards  adopted  the  proper  appellations  of  Mauri 

and  Mauretania.    Tfflcen  as  a  whole,  it  was  an  exceedingly 

fruitful  country,  and  sent  great  quantities  of  com  to  Rome 

and  other  parts  of  Italy :  some  portions  of  it,  however,  were 

too  mountainous  or  arid  to  be  capable  of  any  cultivation. 

Besides  com,  the  Romans  obtained  from  it  and  rf  umidia  very 

beautiful  marble  and  precious  stones*,  as  well  as  a  number  of 

wild  beasts  for  their  exhibitions'  and  spectacles.    In  the  later 

ages  it  was  subdivided  into  three  provmces,  sumamed  Tib^ 

tana,  Csesariensis,  and  Sitifensis ;  the  first  of  these  alone  was 

the  original  country  known  to  the  Romans  as  Mauretania, 

the  two  last  forming  the  Western  part  of  what  they  called 

Numidia. 

3.  The  Mauri  ^  are  said  by  some  authors  to  have  obtained  their  name  (Movpn) 
from  their  blackor  tawny  skins,  compared  with  the  paler  complexions  of  the  Sonthen 
Europeans ;  however  this  may  be,  it  was  certainly  tbe  collectire  appellation  used 
by  all  the  tribes  of  Mauretania  and  Numidia  to  distinguish  their  nation,  and  pro- 
bably the  only  one,  by  which  the  remaining  people  as  fiu*  Eastward  as  the  Syrtis, 
or  even  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  were  once  known  to  each  other.  They  all  spok« 
the  same  language,  used  the  same  customs,  and  adopted  the  same  mode  of  life,  and 
hence  the  term  Numidee,  or  Nomades,  Is  applied  with  as  much  propriety  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Western,  as  of  the  Eastern  provinces;  for  being  only  deduced 
from  their  wandering  habits,  it  was  never  used  by  themselves,  and  in  proportion  » 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  became  more  extended,  the  name  of  Nnmids  is 
found  constantly  disappearing  before  that  of  Mauri.  It  seems  even  that  tlie  Car- 
thaginians were  unacquainted  with  the  term  NumidsB,  and  that  they  caUed  each 
tribe  of  the  Mauri  by  its  own  separate  name,  thongh  they  acknowledged  the  two 
great  divisions  of  them  into  Massylii  and  Masfieesylii.  The  former  tonched  more 
immediately  upon  the  Carthaginian  territory ;  the  latter  were  to  the  Weatwud  of  it, 
and  stretched  as  far  as  the  River  Molochath,  now  Mouhuia :  the  two  together 
inhabited  the  modem  Kingdom  of  Algiers.  The  proper  and  general  names  of  Mauri 
and  Mauretania  remained  only  to  the  territory  boxdering  on  the  Atiantic  and  the 


*  Jupiter  omnipotens,  cui  nunc  Mauraaia  pletia 
Gens  epulata  toris  Lenseom  libat  honorem,— 

Fir^.  .£^17.906. 
Gemmantes  prima  Ailgent  testudlne  lectf| 
£t  Maurusiaci  pondera  rara  citri.  Mart.  XII.  ep.  07. 

'  Deteriiu  libycis  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapillia? 

Hot,  Split.  I.  iL.  19. 

'  Profbit  ergo  nihil  misero,  quod  cominua  unof 
Figebat  Numldas,  Albana  nudus  arena 
Venator.  Juv,  Sat.  IV.  99. 

*  Et  Mauri  celeres  et  Mauro  obsenrior  InduB^— -        Id.  XI.  185. 

Instat  Iber  levis,  et  levior  diacanere  Mannu.    Sil  Ital  IV.  549. 

Quidqnid  ab  occldnis  Libye  patet  arida  Maaris> 

Xiccaa.III.S94. 

-  non  fizo  qui  ludit  in  hospite  Manrus.     Id.  X.  469. 

See  also  K ote  7,  ir[fira. 
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Western  part  of  the  Meditemnean,  and  it  waa  in  this  confined  sense  that  the 
Romans  first  heard  of  them,  under  their  king  Bocchus,  during  the  Punic  war. 

4.  The  Massessylii  were  much  more  poweniil  than  the  Massylii,  and  inhabited 
the  whole  country  between  the  rivers  Moloehath  and  Ampsaga,  or  those  parts  of 
Mauretania,  which  were  afterwards  sumamed  Caesariensis  and  Sitifensis;  they  were 
governed  by  Syphaz.  The  Massylii,  or  Massyli  ^,  on  the  other  hand,  inhabited  an 
esctent  of  territory  nearly  two-thirds  smaller  than  the  preceding,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Ampsaga  and  Tnsca,  and  corresponding  with  wlut  the  Romans  afterwards 
constituted  their  province  of  Numldia.  The  prince  of  the  Massylil  mentioned  ear- 
liest in  history  was  Ghila,  who  made  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  first 
Punic  war,  to  seize  upon  a  part  of  the  Cartliaginian  territory  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hippo.  He  afterwards  joined  the  cause  of  Carthage,  allowed  his  son  Masinina 
to  be  educated  there,  declared  war  against  Syphaz  at  the  instigation  of  the  Cartha- 
gfinians,  and  supported  the  latter  people  in  Spain  with  light  troops,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Masinissa.  Soon  after  this  Gala  died,  and  was  succeeded,  as  was 
sometimes  the  custom  amongst  the  Numidians,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  his  brother 
(Esalces.  Masfaiissa,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  against  the  Romans  in 
Spain,  felt  severely  hurt  at  the  loss  of  his  inheritance,  the  cause  of  which,  not  with- 
out some  reason,  he  looked  for  in  the  policy  of  Cartilage :  he  was  no  long  time  in 
doubt  about  the  matter,  for  the  latter  state  had  in  the  mean  time  made  terms  with 
Syphax,  and  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  wife  Asdrubal's  beautifhl  daughter,  Sopho- 
nisba,  the  promised  bride  of  Masinissa.  The  latter  prince.  Justly  incensed  at  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  his  old  allies,  immediately  entered  into  a  secret  league  with 
the  Roman  general  Scipio,  and  soon  afterwards  crossed  over  into  Africa;  he  took 
possession  of  Ids  fiither's  territory,  and  from  the  numbers  of  ICumidians  who  readily 
and  zealously  Joined  his  standard,  he  found  it  an  easy  task  to  drive  his  uncle  fh>m  the 
throne.  But  the  Carthaginians,  Jealous  of  this  attachment  of  his  subjects,  and  sus- 
pecting his  connection  with  the  Romans,  contrived  to  stir  up  Syphaz  against  him, 
when,  after  some  hard  fighting  Masinissa  was  overpowered  and  compelled  to  fly  from 
his  dominions.  He  wandered  about  through  the  interior  of  Numidia  with  a  few 
attendants,  till  the  landing  of  Scipio  in  Africa,  when  he  Joined  the  Roman  general, 
and  contributed  mainly  to  his  success  by  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  Numidians, 
whonow  flocked  in  crowds  round  his  standard,  as  well  as  by  his  own  personal  bravery 
and  prudence.  As  the  Romans  encouraged  him  in  the  re-conquest  of  his  dominions, 
he  soon  defeated  Syphax,  and  taking  him  prisoner  gave  him  up  to  Scipio,  who  car* 
ried  hfan  to  Rome  upon  the  termination  of  the  second  Punio  war,  B.  c.  901,  to  adorn 
his  trinmplu  Shortly  after  this,  Syphax  starved  himself  to  death  in  prison,  and 
Masinissa  having  conquered  the  whole  territory  of  the  Masseesylil,  was  solemnly 
appointed  king  of  tiie  united  countries  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  him  over  the  royal 
insignia ;  an  evident  proof  of  their  considering  him  as  their  vassal,  although  they 
never  gave  him  this  title. 

6.  Amongst  other  terms  imposed  on  the  Carthaginians  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  indenmify  Masinissa  for  all  the  losses 
he  had  sustained,  and  never  makewar  upon  any  nation  whatever,  without  the  consent 
of  Rome;  the  latter  of  these  articles  was  framed  for  the  ezpresspurpose  of  humiliating 
Carthage  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  was  indurectly  owing  to  it  that  the  destruction 
of  this  beautiful  city  was  finally  accomplished.  For  Masinissa  had  not  been  long 
seated  on  his  throne,  when  he  availed  himself  of  this  oppressive  stipulation  to  seize 
upon  a  portion  of  the  Punic  territory,  which  he  afflnned  had  formerly  belonged  to  his 


•  Massylique  ruunt  eqnites, Virg,  J5^.  IV.  132. 

Hinc  mihi  Massylss  gentis  monstrata  saoerdos, 
Hesperldum  tempi!  custos^— -  Id*  488. 

_^— __^_^  penitiisqne  repostas 
Massylilm  gentes,  prsstentaqoe  Syrtibus  arva.  Id,  TI.  00. 

Quitt  et  Massyli  fulgentia  signa  tulere, 

Hesperidum  veniens  lucis  domus  ultima  terrae .    SU,  Hal.  III.  282. 
£t  gens,  quffi  nudo  resldens  Massylia  dorso 
Ora  levl  flectit  f^enorum  nescia  virga :  — —        Lucan,  IV.  683. 
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fatlier;  the  Carthaginians  appealed,  bat  without  success,  to  the  Bomans.  TUs 
encouragement  induced  Masinisaa  to  proceed  in  his  ambitious  prqjects,  and  he  sooa 
afterwards  seized  upon  the  productive  district  of  Emporia,  and  the  whole  oountiy  as 
far  Eastward  as  the  Syrtis ;  the  Carthaginians  again  carried  their  complamts  to 
Rome,  but  their  oppressorwas  justified  in  his  proceedings,  and  they  were  plainly  told 
that  the  only  spot  to  wlilch  they  had  any  claim  was  that  upon  which  they  had  built 
their  Byrsa.  The  dominions  of  Masinissa  extended  now  from  the  R.  Molochsth  to 
the  centre  of  the  Syrtis,  and  he  had  only  one  step  farther  to  take  in  order  to  nlis^ 
his  revenge,  by  completing  the  ruin  of  his  enemies.  This  was  an  attack  upon  the 
very  heart  of  the  Punic  territory,  which  he  made  with  the  greatest  boldness,  bj 
possessing  himself  of  all  the  cities  lying  in  the  district  c$  Tusca,  and  in  the 
Magnus  Campus :  it  was  in  vam  that  the  Carthaginians  petitioned  Rome  to  be 
allowed  to  fight  in  their  own  defence,  and  at  length,  being  goaded  on  by  a  seris 
of  unheard  of  oppressions,  they  broke  the  treaty  of  pieace,  and  brought  on  the  thiii 
Punic  war  by  a  desperate  attack  upon  Masinissa.  This  aged  prince,  however,  de- 
feated them  in  a  bloody  battle,  but  died  two  years  before  the  destruction  of  thor 
city  by  the  Romans,  in  the  97th  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  more  than  60  years: 
he  was  one  of  the  most  able  allies  the  Roman  people  ever  possessed,  and  from  thdr 
cause  being  the  same,  he  was  probably  more  faithful  to  them  than  any  other.  Hit 
dominions,  which  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  prince  that  ever 
reigned  in  Africa,  he  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  younger  Scipio,  then  beaiegii^ 
Carthage,  to  be  divided  amoi^^t  his  sons :  Midpsa,  the  eldest  of  them,  snoeeeded 
to  the  throne,  the  second  was  made  commander  of  the  army,  whilst  the  third  pre- 
sided over  the  courts  of  justice :  the  other  sons  were  also  provided  for. 

6.  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  seized  upon  Zengifcana,  and 
converted  it  into  a  Proconsular  province,  but  they  did  not  distorb  the  boondaiiesof 
the  great  Numidian  khigdom.  Micipsa,  upon  his  death-bed,  appointed  his  nephew 
Jugurtha  his  successor,  conjointly  with  his  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempgal ;  but 
Jugurtha's  ambition  led  him  to  murder  Hiempsal,  and  to  strip  Adherbal  of  hb 
possessions :  the  latter  fled  to  Rome,  and  implored  the  aid  of  that  powerful  state; 
but  the  corrupt  senators,  being  bribed  by  his  enemy,  declined  to  assist  hiniy  and  left 
him  to  perish  by  the  snares  of  Jugurtha.  After  his  death,  however,  the  wretched 
fate  of  the  family  of  their  fidthful  ally  Masinissa,  seems  to  have  suddenly  roviaed 
their  indignation  against  Jugurtha,  and  r^ecting  all  his  profiered  terms  of  sab- 
mission,  they  despatched  a  large  army  against  him,  commanded  by  dedlim 
Metellus.  Jug^urtha,  finding  himself  no  longer  secure  in  his  possessions,  fled  ia 
dismay  to  solicit  the  support  of  his  savage  neighbours;  but  the  successes  of 
Metellus,  followed  up  by  the  activity  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  at  length  drove  him 
from  the  field,  after  he  had  carried  on  a  spirited  war  for  more  than  five  years,  not 
without  many  advantages,  and  with  talents  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  He  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  his  father-in-law  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  but  thii 
traitor  delivered  him  up  to  Sylla;  being  taken  to  Rome,  he  was  dragged  in  chains 
to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius,  and  then  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  six 
days  after^'ards  of  hunger,  B.C.  106.  The  history  of  this  war  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  pen  of  Sallust 

7.  Oauda,  a  descendant  of  Masinissa,  was  placed  by  Marina  on  the  throne  of 
Numidia,  but  he  soon  dying,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  several  parts.  His  eon 
Hiempsal  obtained  possession  of  the  Eastern  part,  or  the  old  territoiy  of  the  Mas- 
sylii,  as  far  Westward  as  the  R.  Ampsaga,  whilst  the  old  territory  of  the  Masscesylii 
was  given  to  two  other  descendants  of  Masinissa,  named  Hierta,  or  Hiaitasy  and 
Masintha,  the  latter  of  whom  was  merely  a  vassal  of  Hiempsal,  and  lost  all  his 
possessions  upon  the  defeat  of  Juba.  Hiempsal,  upon  his  death,  bequeathed  h» 
kingdom  to  Ids  son  Juba,  so  well  known  in  history  from  his  having  favonred  the 
cause  of  Pompey  against  CsBsar :  he  defeated  Curio,  whom  Ceesar  had  sent  to  Afiiea, 
as  well  as  his  neighbour  Hierta,  who  had  zealously  entered  the  field  against  Pompey, 
and  was  killed  in  the  war :  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  joined  his  forces  to  those 
of  Metellus  Scipio,  but  being  conquered  at  Thapsus,  and  totally  abandoned  by  his 
subjects,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  this,  -Caesar  declared  the  whole  of  his  king- 
dom to  be  the  property  of  the  Romans,  and  erected  it  into  a  province  under  the  name 
of  Africa,  with  the  epithet  Nova,  to  distinguish  It  from  Zeugitana,  which  was  termed 
Africa  Yctns ;  the  Eastern  part  of  it  he  left  under  the  government  of  the  historian 
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Sftllast,  but  he  gave  the  district  round  Cirta  to  his  general  Sittlas,  who  had  been 
of  essential  service  to  him  dnring  the  war.  ^ 

8.  This  great  province  was  again  subdivided;  the  old  country  of  the  Massylii 
received  the  name  of  Numidia  Provincia,  whilst  the  territory  between  it  and  the 
Mediterranean,  including  the  maritime  districts  of  Byzaeium  and  Emporia,  was 
called  Byxacena :  this  latter  appellation  appears  to  have  been  likewise  applied  to 
that  province  which,  many  years  afterwards,  was  known  as  the  Tripolitana.  The 
&11  of  Juba  was  considerably  hastened  by  the  assistance  which  Ceesar  received 
from  Bocchus,  the  son  of  Hierta,  mentioned  above,  and  who,  upon  the  death  of 
Juba,  was  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  country  he  had  conquered :  his  do- 
minions extended  from  the  B.  Molochath,  where  they  touched  upon  Mauretania 
Propria,  to  the  B.  Ampsaga ;  but  the  Eastern  part  of  them  was  taken  from  him 
upon  the  death  of  Csssar  by  Arable,  the  son  of  Masintha,  already  alluded  to.  Arabio 
declared  for  Augustus,  and  was  accordingly  supported  by  this  prince,  but  he  died 
a  few  years  aftmrards,  and  his  dominions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  who 
at  first  added  them  to  their  province  of  Numidia,  but  afterwards  constituted  them 
into  a  separate  province,  called  Sitifensls.  Mauretania  Propria  was  governed  about 
this  time  by  a  prince  named  Bogud.  He  and  his  Eastern  neighbour  Bocchus  took 
different  sides  in  the  civil  war  of  Bome;  but  Bogud  having  at  last  crossed  over 
into  Spain  to  assist  Antony,  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital,  Tingis,  revolted  from 
him,  and  Bocchus  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  seize  upon  his  territory,  b.c.  37 : 
as  Augpistus  was  finally  victorious,  he  confirmed  Bocchus  in  the  possession  of  his 
conquest,  under  the  title  of  King  of  Mauretania.  Bocchus,  however,  only  lived 
five  years  to  enjoy  his  dignity,  and  upon  his  death  Augustus  thought  proper  to 
keep  the  government  of  ^  whole  country  in  his  own  hands. 

9.  Amongst  the  captives  who  had  been  led  to  Borne  upon  the  death  of  Juba  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  Cfesar,  was  the  younger  Juba,  the  son  of  the  old  Numidlan 
king.  This  young  prince  so  won  the  hearts  of  the  Bomans  by  his  amiable  manners, 
that  he  was  a  universal  favourite  amongst  them ;  and  Augustus  became  so  much 
attached  to  him,  from  his  extensive  knowledge,  that  he  gave  him  In  marriage 
Cleopatra  Selen^  the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  made  him  kiag  of  all 
the  territory  once  possessed  by  his  &ther.  Augustus,  however,  afterwards  thought 
proper  to  remove  him  frt>m  the  Numidhm  throne,  and  made  him  king  of  Mauretania, 
or  of  the  country  formerly  ruled  by  Bocchus,  extending  from  Saldee  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Juba  took  up  his  residence  at  lol,  the  old  metropolis  of  the  country,  calling 
it  Ccesarea,  in  honour  of  Augustus;  he  reigned  many  years  with  such  popularity, 
that  the  grateful  Mauretanians  worshipped  him  after  his  death  as  a  god.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemseus,  who  roused  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  Caligula; 
he  was  accordingly,  like  many  other  princes,  invited  to  Bome  by  that  sanguinary 
emperor,  and  there  basely  murdered:  his  subjects,  however,  took  up  his  cause,  and 
the  emperor  Claudius  was  compelled  to  send  Suetonius  Paullnu8>(the  same  officer 
who  so  diftinguished  himself  in  Britain,)  into  Mauretania  to  subdue  the  rebellion. 
His  kingdom  was  now  divided  into  two  Boman  provinces,  the  Western  one  of  which 
was  named  Mauretania  Tlngitana,  after  its  chief  city  Tingis:  it  embraced  the  old 
country  of  Mauretania,  as  it  was  first  known  to  the  Bomans,  extendhig  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  &r  Eastward  as  the  B.  Molochath.  The  remainder  of  Juba's 
kingdom,  including  the  Western  part  of  the  Roman  Numidia,  as  fieur  as  the  R. 
Ampsaga,  was  caUed  Mauretania  Cassariensis,  after  its  metropolis  Ceesarea,  and 
corresponded  with  the  dominions  once  possessed  by  the  MasssBsylii.  The  latter  was 
afterwards  again  divided,  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the  Eastern  part  of  it  as 
far  as  Saldie  being  called  Mauretania  Sitifensla,  after  the  city  Sitifis:  about  this 
time  too  Mauretfuda  llngitana  was  added  to  the  province  of  Spain,  for  the  sake 
of  more  rapid  communication  across  the  continent,  and  the  better  maintaining  of 
military  discipline.  This  arranffement  lasted  as  long  as  the  Bomans  kept  the 
Western  countries  under  their  dominion.  At  last,  however,  during  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  the  Vandals  crossed  over  from  Spain  into  Africa,  and,  pro- 
ceeding Eastward,  took  up  their  head  quarters  at  Carthage :  they  were  at  length 
routed,  and  their  king  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  great  general  Belisarius,  a.  d.  533, 
who,  in  this  happy  temdnation  of  the  African  war,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  sub- 
sequent and  ill-requited  fortunes.  The  Visigoths  afterwards  seized  upon  Maure- 
tania, and  kept  possession  of  it  and  Spain,  till  they  were  both  finally  conquered 
and  occupied  by  the  Saraeem* 

Y  Y  3 
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10.  Maubbtakia  Tikoitaka,  the  Westernmost  province 
of  Africa^  derived  its  name  from  its  metropolis  Tlngis,  and 
was  separated  from  Spain  only  by  the  narrow  Fretum  Gadi- 
tanum,  now  known  as  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  and  S. 
by  the  R.  Molochath  and  by  M^  Atlas,  and  on  the  W,  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  the  E.  it  touched  upon  Mauretaaia 
Cffisariensis  and  upon  Gsetulia,  and  to  the  S.  upon  the  bar> 
barous  tribes  of  the  Autolat®  and  Phorusii:  it  corresponded 
with  the  modem  empire  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  and  contained 
66,100  square  miles. 

1 1.  It  was  an  exceedingly  fertUe  proYinee,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  kit 
infested  by  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts,  as  well  as  serpents^,  scorpions  and  erocodiies. 
Hie  circumference  of  some  of  its  trees  was  so  great,  that  yery  large  tables  wae 
made  from  a  tingU  plank;  these  tables,  hence  termed  fiovo^vXoc,  formed  a  gnat 
article  of  commerce  with  tiie  Romans,  as  did  also  a  particular  kind  of  snail,  which 
was  found  on  the  coasts  here,  and  furnished  the  most  beautiful  purple  in  the  worU, 
Though  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province  extended  as  far  S.  and  E.  as  the  ch^ 
of  Mt.  Atlas,  to  which  they  had  indeed  frequently  penetrated,  yet  their  actual 
dominion  was  conjQned  to  a  third  part  of  this  territory,  and  did  not  reach  muck 
lower  than  Sala  and  the  R.  Subur.  Here  dwelled  the  indigenous  race  called  Mauri, 
who,  however,  differed  in  no  respect  from  their  Eastern  brethren  the  Nomide ; 
they  lived  an  equally  wandering  life,  were  Tery  fond  of  finery,  and  disttngoiahed 
themselves  as  admirable  lightrhorsemen,  and  expert  archers^. 

12.  Mt.  Atlas^  still  called  Atlas  by  us  Europeans,  is  a 
lofty  and  extensive  range  of  mountains,  covered  in  many  parts 


*  Nee  BCanrifl  animum  mitior  angnibos.         MoTm  Conn,  III.  z.  19. 

V  Integer  vitie,  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauri  Jaculis  neque  arcu, 
Nee  Tenenatis  gravidic  sagittis, 

Fusee,  pharetrft ; Id,  I.  zzIL  8. 

et  heerens 

Loricffi  interdum  Maoriiiia  pendet  arundo.  SU,  lUU*  X.  401. 

It  stridens  per  utrumque  hitui  Maumsia  tazus.  Id.  IT.  567. 

•  ■  Tolans  apicem  et  latent  ardua  ceniit 
Atlantis  duri,  coelum  qui  vertice  fulcit : 
Atlantis,  cinctum  assidud  cui  nubibns  atris 
Piniferum  caput  et  vento  pulsatur  et  imbri : 

Kix  humeros  infusategit:  turn  fluminamento 
Preecipitant  senis,  et  ghicie  riget  horrida  barba. 

Virg.  JStu  TV,  846. 

■  rat 

Mdv  cccvoc'ArXac  oitpavif 
IIpo<riraXa(€i  vvv  yi  iraTptf- 
ac  dro  y^c  Airo  re  KTt&viav.  Pind,  PytK  IT.  61ft. 

Electram  maximus  Atlas 

Edldit,  lethereos  humero  qui  sustinet  orbes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  Maiam,  anditis  si  quicquam  credimus.  Atlas, 
Idem  Atlas  generat,  cobU  qui  sidera  tollit. 

Virg.  ^n.  Till,  1S6.  et  ieq. 

Find.  Fyth.  IT.  515^— See  also  p.  62,  note  4,  itqfra. 
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with  perpetual  snow,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet; 
it  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  opposite 
the  Fortunate  Islands,  to  Carthage  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Little  Syrtis,  serving  as  a  gigantic  barrier  to  separate  the 
cultivated  territory  of  Barbary  from  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Libyan  Desert.  The  promontory,  where  it  rises  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  was  called  by  the  ancients  Atlas  Major  Mons, 
now  C  Noon ;  hence  it  strikes  out  in  a  North  Easterly  direc- 
tion, forming  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Mauretania  Tingitana, 
intersects  the  provinces  of  Mauretania  Ceesariensis,  Sitifensis, 
and  Numidia,  and  then  becomes  lost  in  the  desert,  a  Uttle  to 
the  S.  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  borders  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli^  It  obtained  many  names  whilst  passing  through 
this  great  extent  of  country,  and  is  still  distinguished  in  the 
same  way:  the  native  appellation  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  £•  of  Tingitana,  was  Dyrin,  and  this  part  of  the  chain  is 
now  called  Tedla.  Mt.  Atlas  ^  was  remarkable  amongst  the 
ancient  poets  for  the  legend  which  they  had  connected  with 
it,  asserting  it  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Atlas,  one  of  the 
Titans,  and  a  wealthy  king  of  Mauretania.  Perseus,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  passed  by  the  palace  of  Atlas  and 
claimed  his  hospitality,  but  the  king,  having  been  warned  by 
an  oracle  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  a  descendant  of 
Jupiter,  not  only  refused  to  admit  Perseus,  but  treated  him 
with  great  violence.  Perseus,  being  altogether  unequal  in 
strength  to  his  adversary,  showed  him  Medusa's  head,  and 
thus  changed  him  instantly  into  a  large  mountain^®,  which 
was  imagined  to  have  been  so  high  that  the  heavens  rested 
upon  its  top,  and  Atlas  was  therefore  said  to  bear  the  world 
on  his  shoulders".     Another  fable  describes  Atleis  to  have 

Joined  the  giants  in  their  wars  against  the  gods,  for  which 
^upiter  compelled  him  to  bear  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 
13.  The  legend  concerning  Atlas  is  thought  to  have  arisen 


'  r»py^va  7<kp  ^iptrril  BpaKovroi^tipav  StKointQ 
"ArXavTOQ  vi&rQtffiv  vwb  Kptiftvotct  Saftfivai, 
Hap^svov  hpyaXitiVf  hpifi&icwa,  K^pajikXaiyav 
'Avdp^frwv,  olffiv  Ktv  kir*  &vdpo66vbt  poXcv  otrtTs, 

Orpk.LUh.6Ql. 

i^The  wholA  frUe  is  related  by  0?id,  Het  IV.  036,  et  teq. 

" • ubi  ccBllfer  Atlas 

Azem  bnmeio  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  apttim. 

Virg.  JEn.  VI.  796. 

Id.  lY.  481.— SiL  Ital.  I.  202. 

— — ^— . Atlas  en  ipse  laborat : 

Vizque  sols  bnmeris  candentem  sustinet  axexn. 

Ovid.  Met.  lh'2&T, 
See  also  note  8,  nipra. 
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from  his  cultivation  of  astronomy,  and  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  motions  of  the  heayenly  bodies,  which  induced  him  to 
frequent  elevated  places,  for  the  sake  of  making  observations^*. 
When  the  daughters  of  Atlas  were  carried  away  by  Bostris, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  recovered  by  Hercules,  the  latter  hero 
received,  as  a  reward  from  the  fatner,  the  knowledge  of  astro- 
nomy, and  havii^  communicated  this  knowled&e  to  ihe 
Greeks,  he  was  said,  in  mythological  language,  to  nave  eased 
for  some  time,  the  labours  of  Atlas,  by  iSkms  the  whole 
weight  of  the  heavens  upon  his  shoulders.  M^.  Atlas  was 
described  to  be  situated  not  far  from  the  ocean,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gordons  and  Hespeiides^^;  when  the 
ancients,  therefore,  sought  for  these  last  in  the  neighbonihood 
of  the  Little  Syrtis,  they  placed  it  there.  But  as  their  know- 
ledge of  the  earth  increased,  and  they  b^an  to  connect  their 
fables  with  real  objects  in  nature,  they  removed  their  M'.  Atlas 
farther  Westward,  towards  the  Fortunate  Islands,  where  they 
had  heard  of  the  stupendous  range,  the  top  of  which  was 
stated  to  be  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  The  Atlantei,  or  Atlan- 
tides,  who  dwelled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Atlas,  boasted 
that  their  country  was  the  birth-place  of  all  the  gods;  their 
first  king,  Uranus,  was  deeply  versed  in  astronomy,  and  was, 
therefore,  upon  his  death,  enrolled  by  them  amongst  the 
number  of  their  gods.  Here  also  dwelled  the  Atlantes,  who 
are  said  to  have  daily  cursed  the  sun  at  his  rising  and  setting. 
Mt.  Atlas  gave  name  to  the  Atlanticus  Oceanus  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  washed  the  whole  Western  coast  of  the  world 
as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  extended  Northwards  to 
the  Hyperborean  Ocean;  they  also  called  it  the  Oceanus 
Exterior,  from  its  being  the  Outmost  sea  with  which  they 
were  acquainted. 

14.  A  spur  of  M^  Atlas  strikes  oat  from  the  main  ridge,  between  tbe  riven 
Molochath  and  Subur,  under  the  names  of  Phocra  and  Diur,  and  terminates  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gaditanum  Fretum,  in  a  mountain,  which,  from  Its  seren  peaks* 
was  named  Septem  Fralrcs;  it  is  now  called  Apa^  HUl^  from  the  number  oftbew 
animals  living  upon  it,  and  overhangs,  as  it  were,  that  Pillar  of  Hercules,  which 
the  ancients  named  Abyla,  and  we  call  Ceuicu  Farther  Southward  is  another 
spur  of  the  great  ridge,  called  Atlas  Minor,  which  termhiates  on  the  shore  of  tbe 
Atlantic  a  few  miles  to  the  South  of  Sahu 

15.  The  two  best  known  and  most  important  rivers  of  Man- 
Tetania  Tingitana  are  the  Molochath  and  the  Subur.  The  first 
of  these,  called  also  Mulucha  and  Malua,  now  Maulauia,  was 


"  Nee  Tero  Atlas  sustinere  caelum,  nee  Prometheus  affixus  Caucaso,  nee  stel- 
latus  Cepheus  cum  uxore,  genero,  illia  traderetur,  nisi  coelestlnm  divina  oognitio 
nomen  eorom  ad  errorem  fabolae  traduzisset.  Cie.  TSue,  Dup.  V.  3w 

"  Apoll.  Argon.  A.  1398. 
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rendered  very  important  for  a  long  period  of  years,  by  its 
forming  the  boundary  between  theTdngdoms  of  Mam^tania 
and  Numidia;  it  rises  in  M^  Atlas,  and  flows  with  a  Northerly 
course  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  Eastward  of  Rusa- 
dir.  The  Subur  Seboo  also  rises  in  Mt.  Atlas,  not  far  from 
the  springs  of  the  Molochath,  and  runs  thence  Westward  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Banasa. 

1 6.  fielow  this  is  the  Asama  fl.  Morbea,  the  largest  river  in  the  proviace,thoagh 
only  200  miles  long;  it  rises  in  M^  Atlas,  and  after  forming  the  boundary  between 
Fez  and  Moroceoj  enters  the  sea  at  Azamore,  which  preserves  evident  traces  of  its 
old  name.  Farther  Southward  is  the  promontory  Solois  C.  Cantin,  called  also 
Soils  Mons,  which  was  once  reckoned  by  the  ancient  geographers  the  Westernmost 
point  of  Libya;  the  Phoenicians  erected  there  some  large  altars  to  Neptune,  which 
were  said  to  have  been  beautified  and  finished  by  Dfledalus.  The  R.  Phnt,  or 
Phthuth,  which  follows  next  upon  the  coast  is  now  called  Tentift,  and  gave  tha 
name  of  Phnt  to  the  snrrounding  district;  it  is  thought,  with  great  probability,  to 
have  obtained  its  name  from  Phut,  the  son  of  Ham,  who  appears  to  have  settled 
in  the  country  between  it  and  Cyronaiea.  Below  this  were  Erythia  I.  now  Moff- 
adoTf  and  the  rivers  lizus*^,  or  Una,  Sute,  and  Agna  IfetM.  The  Southern  part 
of  the  province  was  inhabited  by  the  Autololes  Vesunni,  a  branch  of  the  great  ^be 
Autololes**,  or  Autolatse,  who  had  wandered  fh>m  QsBtulia  and  fallen  upon  the 
Boman  possessions  here.  The  I.  of  Ceme,  the  situation  of  which  was  so  mneh  dia- 
pnted  by  the  ancient  authors,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  this  coast,  and  the  secrecy 
witli  which  the  Carthaginians  cairied  on  their  trade  here,  appears  to  be  the  same 
with  the  modem  Suana,  a  few  miles  above  Atlas  Mijor  Mons  C.  Noon:  it  was 
used  by  the  Carthaginians  as  a  place  of  security  for  their  ships,  during  the  voyages 
which  they  made  hither,  to  traffic  with  the  neighbouring  ifithiopes. 

17.  The  Southernmost  Roman  station  hi  Mauretania,  on  the  eoestof  the  Atlantic, 
was  Ad  Mercurios  JSlMantora,  so  named  doubtlessly  from  the  statues  of  Mercury, 
the  protector  of  all  trade,  which  were  set  up  there :  but  Sala,  thair  frontier  town,  was 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  this,  at  the  month  of  Sala  fl.  Bu  Begreg,  and  has  changed  its 
name  but  little  hi  that  of  Saiiee.  Above  this  was  Banasa  Meheduma,  already  men- 
tioned as  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Subur;  it  was  colonized  by  Augustus,  who 
gave  it  the  epithet  Valentla.  The  coast  hereabouts  formed  a  kind  of  extended  g^lf, 
which  the  ancients  called  Emporicus  Sinus,  from  the  many  Punic  factories  standing 
on  its  shores:  it  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  Cotes  Sinus,  so  called  after 
Cotes  Pr.,  which  formed  its  Northern  extremity :  the  first  factory  established  here 
by  the  Carthaginians  was  Thymiaterium,  which  they  founded  under  the  conduct  of 
Hanno,  in  the  district  named  Pontium.  Volnbilis  Pharaoh'i  Ceutleatiood  on  a  branch 
of  the  R.  Subur,  about  midway  between  Banasa  and  M^  Atlas,  and  has  given  name 
to  the  modem  ValUi,  or  GualiH',  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Romans,  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced position  which  they  poss^sed  towards  this  side  of  Gffitulia:  the  people  dwel- 
ling round  it  were  called  Yolubiliani.  About  midway  between  Banasa  and  tiie  St,  of 
Oibraltar  stood  Lixus,or  Lix,  El  Harateh,  at  the  month  of  a  cognominal  river,  now 
called  iMceot'f  it  was  from  the  earliest  times  the  most  important  colony  on  the 
Western  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  well  known,  owing  to  the  constant  intercourse 


^*  Et  Thigin  rapido  mittebat  ab  esquore  Lixus.       SU.  ItdL  III.  25S. 

**                          ■  Popnli  tot  eastra  seqauntur, 
Autololes,  Numldflsque  vagi, Lucan.  TV.  077. 

Cui  nemora  Autololum  atquc  infldsB  litora  Syrtis 

Parebant, 8U,  Ital,  II.  63. 

Nee  non  Autololes,levibus  gens  ignea  plantls, 

Cui  sonipes  cursn,  cui  cesserit  incitns  amnis; 

Tanta  fnga  est:  certant  penns,  campumque  volatn 

Quum  rapnere,  pedum  fjrnstra  vestigia  qusens.  Id.  III.  906. 
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carried  on  betwixt  it  and  Oades:  tlie  gigantic  Antsus  is  said  to  hare  had  a  palan 
here,  and  to  haye  been  overcome  in  this  neighbourhood  by  Herenles.  To  the  S.  at 
this,  in'the  interior  of  the  conntry,  was  Babba,  on  a  branch  of  the  R.  lixm ;  ft 
was  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  Augustus,  who  gave  it  the  surname  of  Jaiii 
Campestris.  Zilis  was  only  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  promontory  Cotes,  and  stiH 
preserves  its  name  in  Ar-zilla;  it  was  originally  colonized  by  the  CartfaagimBm, 
but  subsequently  by  the  Romans  under  Augustus,  who  sumamed  it  Julia  ConstaDta, 
and  included  it  in  the  Spanish  province  Bietica:  it  was  the  first  tofwn  of  any  eoa- 
sequence  on  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  Straits,  and  its  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  been  once  removed  by  the  Rmnans  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Spain. 

18.  The  North  Western  promontory  of  Africa  was  called 
Cotes  C  Spartely  by  the  Carthaginians  and  PhcBnicians,  from 
the  number  of  excellent  vines  which  grew  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  hence  the  Greeks  translated  this  name  into  their 
own  language,  calling  it  Ampelusia  Pr.  from  Afivikog  vitis.  It 
formed,  with  the  opposite  Junonis  Pr.  C.  Trafalgar  in  Spain, 
from  which  it  was  only  22  miles  distant,  the  entrance  ot  the 
St.  of  Gibraltar:  the  length  of  the  Strait  to  the  Pillare  of  Her- 
cules is  34  miles,  and  its  narrowest  part  eight  miles  across. 
A  few  miles  to  the  Eastward  of  C  Spartel  stood  Tingis,  the 
metropolis  of  the  province,  which  still  keeps  its  name  in  Tatt^ 
gier;  it  was  so  ancient  that  it  was  said  in  mythology  to  have 
been  built  by  the  giant  Antaeus,  or,  as  others  maintain,  by 
Sophax,  the  son  of  Hercules  by  Tinge,  whom  the  hero  married 
after  the  death  of  Antaeus.  It  was  taken  by  Sertorius,  who 
caused  the  tomb  of  the  founder  to  be  opened,  and  discovered 
in  it  a  skeleton  Reported  to  be  60  cubits  long;  there  was  also 
a  buckler  found,  which  had  been  cut  out  of  the  hide  of  an 
elephant,  and  was  so  lai^e  that  no  man  then  hving  could 
wield  it:  these  traditions  caused  the  inhabitants  to  h<Md  their 
city  in  great  veneration.  The  emperor  Claudius  made  Tingis 
a  Roman  colony.  At  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Strait  stood 
Abyla  Ceuta,  only  twelve  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  Caipe 
or  (xibraltarf  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  in  Spain:  these 
two  elevated  points  were  called  Columnae  Herculis*',or  some^ 
times  simply  Columnae^  from  the  tradition  that  Hercules  for- 
merly tore  asunder  the  narrow  isthmus  which  separated  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic,  and  piled  up  the  earth  into 
a  lofty  mountain  on  each  side  of  the  strait,  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  his  labour.     Other  accounts,  however,  represent 

"  "Svv  ye  irpbg  iffxaTidv  G^- 

puv  dptTaitnv  Ig&viov  Uimrai 
OiKO^tv  *HpacXcoc  ffTii\av.  rb  vopv^ 
A*  coTt  ffofoi^  dfiarov 
K4tr6^oiQ,  oif  fii^v  duo^ta.  Ktivbg  titiv.        Find*  Ol^mp.  III.  79. 

Sic  clansnm  linquens  arcano  pectore  beUum, 

Atque  hominum  finem  Gades  Calpenque  seentof, 

Dum  fert  Hercnleis  Garamantfca  signa  colaamiay 

Obcnbuit  sbbto  l^ynns  oertamiiw  dnctor.  SU.  ItaL  1. 14S. 
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the  matter  differently,  by  obflerving  that  the  great  hero  closed 
up  the  strait  between  the  two  mountains  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  carry  over  the  herds  of  Geryon  to  Africa. 

19.  Below  thii,  on  the  Northeni  coast  of  the  prorince,  were  lagath  now  Tetuan, 
and  Parietina  Penan  de  Vdez.  Hie  whole  Northern  coast,  from  the  promontory 
Cotes  to  the  R.  Holochath,  was  called  Hetagonlnm ;  and  the  people  who  dwelled 
on  It  were  named  MetagonitsB.  These  appellations,  though  in  after>times  confined 
within  these  limits,  were  once  giren  to  all  tiie  towns  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Zeogitana  as  Ihr  Westward  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercnles,  owing  to  their  haying 
been  founded,  or  eonqaered|by  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrians ;  hence  their  name 
ftom  /lerayw  etrtumiOgo*  The  whole  of  Nnmidia  is  improperly  called  Metagonia 
by  some  authors.  In  the  North  Bastem  comer  of  t^e  proyinee,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  R.  Molochath,  stood  Rusadlr  JIftflifIa,  which  the  Romans  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  colony;  it  gave  name  to  the  neighbouring  Rusadlr  Pr.,  now  called  TVet  ForeoM, 

20.  Mauretania  CjBSARiENsis  derived  its  name  from  its 
metropoUs,  CsBsarea;  and  corresponded  with  the  Western  half 
of  the  modem  Algiers.  It  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
R.  Molochath;  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  on  the 
E.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  city  Saldas  to  the  source  of  Savus 
fl.;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  continuation  of  the  great  chain  of 
M*.  Atlas.  It  touched  to  the  W.  on  Mauretania  Tingitana^ 
to  the  E.  on  Mauretania  Sitifensis^  and  to  the  S.  on  Chetuha: 
it  contained  42,300  square  miles.  Though  in  many  parts  ex- 
tremely fertile^  it  was  oy  no  means  so  productive  as  the  pro- 
vince of  Tin^tana,  on  account  of  the  many  ranges  of  moun- 
tains which  intersected  it  in  every  direction;  these  ranges  were 
parts  of  Mt.  Atlas,  and  were  known  to  the  ancients,  as  they 
are  to  us  in  the  present  day^  by  a  number  of  different  names. 
This  province,  together  with  that  of  Sitifensis,  formed  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Massaesylii,  mentioned  in  history  as  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  Numidian  people:  upon  their  reduction  by 
the  Romans  this  collective  name  disappears,  and  the  Massae- 
sylii are  found  cantoned  in  the  Western  part  of  the  province, 
round  Siga,  the  original  residence  of  their  ting  Syphax,  and  the 
cradle  of  their  power.  The  names  of  the  other  tribes,  which 
constituted  the  nation  of  the  Massaesylii,  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  old  geographers,  but,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Musonii,  no  circumstances  of  any  interest  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  them:  their  situation  will  be  found 
by  referring  to  the  maps.  The  Musonii,  or  Musulani  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  were  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  Numidians;  their  leader,  Tacfarinas,  served  in  the  Roman 
army  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but  he  afterwards  took  up 
arms  against  hi^  benefactor,  and  displayed  much  courage  and 
talent  m  the  vigorous  war  which  he  carried  on  against  the 
Romans :  after  he  had  routed  the  officers  of  Tiberius  m  several 
battles,  he  was  himself  defeated  and  killed  by  Dolabella. 

21.  The  first  city' we  meet  with,  beyond  the  limits  of  Mauretania  Tingltana,  is 
Siga.    It  waa  the  capital  <^  th^  MaMSBsylii,  and  the  royal  residenee  of  Syphax 
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before  he  conquered  the  MaMylli,  and  removed  his  court  to  Cirta,  after  ^vhiA  it 
lost  nearly  all  its  consequence,  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomana,  who  raised 
it  to  the  dignity  of  a  colony :  it  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a  cognominal  rimer,  on  the 
shore  of  Latnms  Sinus  G,  qfTremezeny  and  is  now  called  Takumbreet.  Fsither 
Bastward  on  the  coast  were,  Guiza  Geeza,  near  Oran;  Portus  Divinusy  between 
which  and  Tingis  the  communication  was  carried  on  by  sea,  there  being  no  nad 
along  the  coast;  the  Latin  colony  Arsenaria,  still  preserring  Its  name  in  Arzto; 
and  Gartenna,  now  Muitoffennan.  The  last  mentioned  town  derived  ooDsidenble 
importance  from  the  emperor  Augustus  haying  sent  thither  a  colony  of  the  Sd 
legion,  and  giren  it  many  advantages :  a  little  above  it  was  Apollinis  Pr.  C  Kwh 
meta^  near  the  mouth  of  Chinalaph  fl.,  the  greatest  river  in  the  province,  whidi 
has  not  altogether  lost  its  name  in  that  of  SheU\f.  CsBsarea,  the  metropQiis  of 
Mauretania  CsBsariensis,  was  originally  called  lol  by  its  foundm  the  Phcenietans. 
It  was  chosen  by  Bocchus  as  liis  residence,  and  afterwards  by  the  younger  Juba, 
as  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom :  the  latter  prince  enlarged  and  beautified  it, 
and  dianged  its  name  to  CGesarea,in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor. A ugostna.  It  was 
raised  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  when  he  formed  hit  pro- 
vince of  Mauretania,  but  it  was  subsequently  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Maui, 
when  they  rebelled  against  the  emperor  Valens  in  the  fourth  century :  a  little  B. 
of  the  city  was  tiie  burying^place  of  the  kings,  and  opposite  to  it  was  the  island 
Julia  CsBsarea,  now  called  Palomoi.  Rnsncurum,  which  received  from  the  emperor 
Claudius  the  rights  of  a  Roman  colony,  is  now  KoUah,  near  the  great  city  of 
Algieri,  which  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
lomninm;  they  were  both  not  far  from  the  confines  of  the  province  Sitifensis.  The 
interior  of  Mauretania  was  tolerably  weU  filled  with  cities,  for  the  peaoefnl  inha- 
bitants, who  wished  to  preserve  their  property  from  the  ravages  of  the  wandering 
hordes,  found  it  necessary  to  defend  themselves  with  walls:  but  they  were,  for 
this  very  reason,  generally  small  and  inconsiderable  places,  and  even  tliose  of  them 
which  tiie  Romans  thought  proper  to  garrison  with  a  few  veterank  from  their 
legions,  in  order  to  preserve  a  hold  on  the  country,  derived  little  advantage  or 
importance  from  the  empty  titles  of  Municlpia  or  Colonim  which  were  granted  to 
them.  Amongst  the 'most  important  of  these  was  Auzea  Burgh  Hamzoj  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  as  a  place  of  considerable  strength;  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moors,  but  the  Romans  thought  its  situation  so  valuable,  that  they  rebuilt  it  and 
colonized  it  with  some  of  their  veteran  troops:  it  stood  at  the  source  of  Usar,  or 
Slsar  fl.,  which  retains  some  traces  of  Its  old  name  in  that  of  Otue. 

22.  Mauretania  Sitifensis,  so  called  from  its  metropolis 
Sitifis,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  coimtiy  in  the  centre  ot  the 
modem  state  oi  Algiers.  It  extended  from  the  desert  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  between  the  Roman  province  of  Numidia 
on  the  East,  and  Mauretania  CsBsariensis  on  the  West:  it  con- 
tained 17,800  square  miles.  The  nature  of  the  country  was 
in  general  the  same  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Caesariensis, 
being  intersected  throughout  with  the  various  undulations  of 
M^  Atlas,  and  well  cultivated  where  the  irregularities  of  the 
surface  would  permit:  both  these  provinces  produced  great 

auantities  of  com,  with  which  the  inhabitants  paid  most  of 
leir  tribute  to  the  Romans,  whose  servants  collected  and 
stored  it  in  lar^e  magazines  built  for  the  purpose,  until  they 
had  opportunities  of  sending  it  to  Italy.  Sitifis,  the  metropohs 
of  Mauretania  Sitifensis,  still  called  Seteef,  was  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  coast,  close  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Numidia.  In  the  time  of  the  old  Numidian  kings  it 
was  little  more  than  a  village,  and  was  first  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  colony  by  the  Romans,  when  they  established  their  province 
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of  Mauretania,  owing  to  the  convenience  of  its  situation,  and 

the  great  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country. 

23.  SaldsB  DeUyzy  the  Westernmost  town  on  the  coast  of  Sitifensis,  once  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of  Bocchua  and  Jnba;  it  was  afterwards 
colonized  by  the  emperor  Augustus.  Farther  Eastward  lay  the  municipal  city 
Choba  B^jQeya,  at  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Audns,  which  receives  the  waters  of  Usar  fi. 
OuiBf  already  mentioned  as  rising  in  Mauretania  CsBsariensis,  near  the  town  Auzea. 
Beyond  this  was  Igilgilis,  which  retains  evident  traces  of  its  name  in  Zezeli ;  it  was 
lilcewlse  colonized  by  Augustus,  and  was  a  port-town  of  some  consequence,  being 
visited  by  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  keeping  up  a  communication  by  sea  with 
the  opposite  city  of  Massilia  in  Gaul :  it  stood  on  the  shore  of  thie  sinus  Numidicus 
or  G.  qf  Zezeli,  Thubuna,  still  called  Tubnahf  was  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  Sitifis, 
and  close  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  province  of  Numidia ;  it  was  not  far  from  the 
Salinse  Nubonenses,  a  salt  morass,  now  called  the  Shott,  which  receives  the  waters 
of  all  the  neighbouring  rivers.  The  frontier  of  Sitifensis  towards  the  desert  was 
formed  by  the  river  Savus,  or  Zabus,  which  still  preserves  its  name  in  2Sab :  it  is  the 
longest  river  in  the  Northern  part  of  Africa,  being  340  miles  from  its  springs  in 
Mt.  Atlas,  to  its  termination  in  the  little  lake  of  Melgiff, 

AFRICA. 

24.  The  Carthaginian  territority,  from  lying  opposite  to  Italy 
and  Sicily,  was  the  first  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  with 
which  the  Romans  were  ac(][uainted,  and  hence  they  distin- 
guished it  by  the  name  of  Afnca,  the  origin  of  which  nas  been 
already  assigned  to  the  Phoenicians^'.  In  process  of  time, 
and  as  their  knowledge  increased,  they  extended  the  original 
appellation  to  the  remainder  of  the  continent  ^^,  but  even  then 
they  applied  it  more  especially  to  the  country  orij^inally  so 
designated  by  them  ^^,  sometimes  caUing  it  Africa  r  ropria  or 
Carthaginiensis.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Juba  by  Ceesar,  the  latter 
seized  upon  the  dominions  of  the  Numidian  king,  and  con- 
verted tnem  intQ  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Africa 
Nova,  so  called  to  distingmsh  it  from  Africa  Vetus,  or  the  old 
Zeugitana ;  at  a  later  period,  however,  this  great  extent  of 
territory  was  again  subdivided  into  the  provinces  of  Numidia, 
Byzacena,  and  Tripolitana,  which,  together  with  Zeugitana 
already  mentioned,  constituted  Africa  rroconsularis. 

*^  See  pi  62,  sect  3,  note  3,  nqira, 

>*  Dttctoresque  alii,  quos  Africa  terra  triumphls 
Dives  alit :  Virg.  Xn.  IV.  37. 

At  nos  hinc  alii  sitientes  ibimns  Afros, Id,  Bd,  1. 65. 

Non  trabes  Hymettise 

Premunt  colnmnas  nltim&  recisas 
AfricA.  Kor,  Carm,  II.  xviii.  6. 


■  hie  est,  qnem  non  capit  Africa  Mauro 
Percussa  Oceano  Niloqne  admota  tepenti, 
Rursus  ad  ^thiopom  populos  altosque  elephantos. 

Juv,  Sat.  X.  148. 
"  Sed  qua  se  campis  squalcntibas  Africa  tendlt, 
Serpentom  largo  eoqnitur  fecunda  veneno.         SiL  ItaL  J.  21 1« 
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25;  NuMiDiA.  The  Roman  province  of  Numidia  corres- 
ponded with  the  Eastern  part  of  AlgierSy  and  included  22,600 
square  miles,  or  nearly  as  many  as  Scotland.  On  the  £.  it 
was  separated  from  Mauretania  Sitifensis  by  the  R.  Ampsaga ; 
on  the  N.  it  was  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  on  the  E. 
it  was  divided  from  Zeugitana  by  the  little  river  Tusca,  and 
lower  down,  the  range  of  M*.  Atlas  parted  it  from  Byzacena. 
This  was  the  country  of  the  Massyhi,  who  were  eovemed  by 
Masinissa ;  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  Numidia  in 
its  more  extended  sense,  which  also  comprehended  the  coun- 
try of  the  Masseesylii,  and  thus  included  the  whole  of  what  is 
now  called  Algiers y  together  with  the  South  Western  part  of 
Tunisy  or  that  portion  of  it  which  lay  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory. 

26.  The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  North  Western  coast  of  Africa  are  mentioDed  in 
the  earliest  period  of  their  history  as  a  pastoral  wandering  race  of  people,  living  upon 
their  flocks  and  herds;  and  though  they  are  found  in  after  times  to  have  generaUy 
adopted  a  more  settled  life,  and  to  have  chosen  fixed  habitations  in  towns  and  cities, 
yet  they  returned  to  their  old  habits  whenever  circumstances  permitted  it.  Hie  inde- 
pendence which  they  thus  enjoyed,  appears,  notwithstanding  its  many  prlratioiis, 
to  havebetter  accorded  with  their  dispositions,than  the  conyeniencesof  more  civilized 
life  and  of  organised  society,  when  fettered  by  the  will  of  a  ruler;  and  hence  tli^ 
are  never  found  to  have  completely  renounced  their  wild  and  wanderingfreedom.  lliey 
were  divided  into  a  multitude  of  hordes  independent  of  each  other,  and  totally  nneon- 
nected,  except  so  far  as  they  all  lived  the  same  rovmg  life,  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  adopted  the  same  customs :  they  had  no  general  name  fer  themselves,  and  it 
was  from  the  Greeks  that  they  first  received  ^e  appellation,  by  which  they  were 
afterwards  known,  though  they  themselves  never  acknowledged  it,  and  which  was 
common  to  all  the  wandering  pastoral  people  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks  first  heard 
of  them  in  their  wars  against  Sicily,  and  in  the  expedition  of  Agathoeles  agaiost 
Africa,  and  then  distinguished  them  by  the  name  of  No/i^^cc^  or  wandering  poif  oral 
people,and  their  connl^  by  that  of  No^d^la ;  whichnames,  derived  from^/i»  pa*eOf 
were  ever  afterwards  employed  by  their  poets  and  historians.  The  Romans  learned 
them  from  the  Greeks  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  used  them,  notwithstanding  their 
general  application,  in  reference  to  these  African  tribes  alone,  calling  them  If  nmidse 
and  their  country  Numidia  '^.    They  afterwards  confined  the  names  to  the  eoimtry 


*^y«  Xaiyj/ripbv  dpSfiCv, 

"Ayip  lirwivrav  Vonddiav  Si  ofuKov.        Pind.  PytK  IX.  917. 

Virgil  probably  alludes  to  the  Nomades  or  NnmidSi  when  he  sayB^ 

Quid  tibi  pastores  Libyse,  quid  pascua  versa 
Prosequar,  et  raris  habitata  mapalia  tectis? 
SsBpe  diem  noctemque  et  totnm  ex  ordine  mensem 
Pascitur,  itque  pecus  longa  in  deserta  sine  uUis 
Hospitiis :  tantum  campl  jacet.    Omnia  secum 
Armentarius  Afer  agit,  tectumque,  laremque, 
Armaque,  Amydeeumque  cancm,  Cressamque  pharctram. 

Georg.  III.  399. 


■  Nomadnmque  petam  connubia  supplex, 

Jd.uSii.IV.535. 
He  vel  extremes  Numidanun  in  agros 

Classe  releget  Hot.  Carm.  III.  xi.  47. 

Obseqniom 
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immediately  a4]0^^  ^^  territory  of  Carthage,  and  dependant  upon  it ;  tmt  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the  fnU  application  of  the  term  INfomadefl, 
and  thofl  designated  all  the  tribes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Syrtis  and  the 
borders  of  Egypt. 

27.  The  whole  Namidian  nation,  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Syrtis,  is 
thought  to  have  been  originally  peopled  by  Fhnt,  the  son  of  Ham  \  for  besides  other 
reasons  which  lead  to  this  conclnsion,  we  And  a  town  called  Putput  or  Phatphnt, 
near  Carthage,  and  a  riyer  Phut  in  the  province  of  Tingitana.  But  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Greeks  invented  an  origin  for  the  Namidlims  more  flattering  to  their  vanity ,  as- 
suring them  that  once  uponatime  they  werecalled  Gotulians  and  Libyans,  and  lived 
upon  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  and  upon  the  herbs  of  the  field,  entirely  without  law 
or  rule ;  but  that  they  were  joined  by  certain  Persians,  Modes,  and  Armenians,  who 
came  over  to  them  from  the  army  of  Hercules  then  in  Spain.  The  Persians  inter- 
married with  the  GflBtnlians,  and  taking  possession  of  the  country  round  Carthage, 
called  themselves  Numidse,  from  ihepattoral  and  wandering  habits  which  they  had 
adopted ;  but  the  Medes  and  Armenians  settiedln  the  country  opposite  Spain,  and 
having  united  themselves  with  the  Libyans,  were  by  them  called  Mauri  instead  of 
Medi.  There  was  another  tradition  concerning  the  Nnmidians,  which  represented 
them  to  have  been  the  remnanto  of  the  Canaanites,  Jebusites,  Girgasites,  &c.,  who 
escaped  from  the  Israelites,  and  having  wandered  through  Egypt,  took  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  North  Western  part  of  Africa,  where  they  built  themselves  a 
number  of  cities,  and  kept  up  the  Phoenician  language;  in  later  times  they  per- 
mitted Dido,  as  bemg  related  to  them,  to  build  her  city  of  Carthage ;  but  they  were 
afterwards  driven  from  their  possessions  by  the  Carthaginians  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  whereall  farther  trace  of  them  was  lost.  Both  these  traditions,  however 
inconsistent  they  may  be,  at  least  evidentiy  point  out  the  migration  of  the  Numir 
dians  from  the  Eastward. 

38.  The  Xumidians  were  a  hardy  and  athletic  race  of  warriors,  and  remarkable 
fbr  their  custom  of  attacking  their  enemies  by  night;  they  rode  without  either  saddle 
or  bridle,  and  are  hence  sumamed  Infreenl  ^.  They  were  armed  with  a  sword  and 
spear,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  very  expert,  owing  to  the  constant  quarrels  of 
the  tribes  with  each  other :  their  irregular  and  disorderly  attacks,  from  being  sudden 
and  unexpected,  were  frequently  successful,  but  when  they  were  otherwise,  they 
fled  with  equal  precipitation.  They  made  admirable  light  troops,  and  during  the 
second  Punic  war  they  annoyed  the  Romans  dreadfully:  from  their  mode  of  life 
they  were  accustomed  to  endure  much  fatigue  and  hardship,  and  to  feel  equally 
well  satisfied  with  all  places  which  afibrded  them  the  means  of  subsistence. 

29.  Ampsagafl.,  now  called  Kebir  or  the  Great  River ^  was 
ver^  small  and  unimportant,  and  derived  all  its  interest  from 
having  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Massaesylii  and 
Massylii,  as  it  afterwards  did  between  Mauretania  and  Numi- 
dia.  To  the  Eastward  of  it  were  the  promontory  Tretum 
Sebha  Rous;  Thapsa  Storay  giving  name  to  the  (?.  of  Stara, 
anciently   called   Olcachites    Sinus ;    and   Hippo   Kegius  ^ 

Obseqainm  tigresquedoniat  Nnmidasqoe  leones. 

Ovid  de  Ar.  Am.  II.  183. 
See  also  note  3,  mpra* 

"  £t  Nnmidffi  infrsenl  cingunt,  et  Inhospita  Syrtis : 

Vvrg.  JSn,  IV.  41. 
Hie  passim  ezsnltant  Nomades,  gens  iosda  frani; 
Quels  inter  geminas  per  ludum  mobilis  aures 
Quadrupedem  flectit  non  cedens  virga  lupatis. 
Altrix  bellomm  bellatorumque  virorum 
Tellus,  nee  fidens  nudo  sine  fraudibus  ensl.         8U,  Ital,  I.  315. 

**  — ^.*-  antiquis  dilectus  regibus  Hippo.  Id,  III.  259. 
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Bona.  The  last  mentioned  place  was  of  Phoenician  founda- 
tion, and  was  surnamed  Regius,  when  it  was  given  to  king 
Masinissa  by  the  Romans,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  firom  the 
more  Eastern  Hippo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  repubhc  of 
Carthage ;  it  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans,  and 
became  the  episcopal  see  of  ot.  Augustine.  Beyond  this,  in 
the  North  Eastern  comer  of  the  provmce,  stood  Tabraca**,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  ide  of 
Tabarca  ;  it  was  likewise  colonized  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
the  place  where  Gildo,  the  tyrannical  governor  of  the  pri>- 
vince  of  Africa,  met  his  death :  the  woods  which  surrounded 
it  were  crowded  with  monkies.  It  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
Tusca  fl.  Zaine,  a  mean  little  river  which  formed  the  Eastern 
boundary  of  the  province  in  this  direction,  and  gave  name 
to  the  district  of  Tusca,  which  Masinissa  took  from  the 
Carthaginians. 

30.  The  metropolis  of  Numidia  was-  Cirta,  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Ampsaga,  close  to  the  borders  of  Mauretania 
Sitifensis ;  it  was  formerly  the  only  great  city  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  from  having  Seen  built  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, received  a  Punic  name,  which  merely  signifies  a  city. 
From  the  eai'liest  times  it  was  chosen  as  their  residence  by  the 
kings  of  Numidia,  namely,  Syphax,  Masinissa,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, amongst  whom  Micipsa,  king  of  the  Massylii,  contri- 
buted most  to  its  increase  and  beauty,  by  inviting  a  number 
of  Greek  colonists  to  settle  at  his  court.  When  Caesar  was 
prosecuting  the  war  in  Africa,  and  stood  in  some  danger  of 
being  ovei*powered  by  Scipio  and  the  Numidian  king  Juba,  he 
was  suddenly  assisted  in  his  operations  by  an  attack  made 
upon  Cirta  by  one  Sittius.  Tiiis  adventurer  had  wandered 
from  Rome  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  had  contrived  with 
much  good  fortune  to  become  possessed  of  such  CTeat  ]x>wer 
by  mixing  in  the  contentions  of  the  Moors,  that  he  took  the 
metropoUs  with  but  little  difficulty,  and  thus  compelled  Juba 
to  employ  all  his  force  in  the  defence  of  his  own  territory. 
This  diversion  gave  Cessar  an  immense  advantage,  and  there- 
fore, upon  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  rewarded  Sittius 
and  his  troops,  by  giving  them  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country.  After  this  Cirta  was  called  Sittianorum  Colonia, 
and  maintained  its  old  dignity,  till  it  was  nearly  destroyed  in 
the  rebeUion,  which  broke  out  here  during  the  reign  of 
Constantine ;  this  emperor  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  its  citizens 


-  et  tales  adspice  nigwiy 


Qiiales,  umbriferos  ubi  pandit  'Ribraca  aaltus, 

In  vetula  acalpit  jam  mater  eimia  bucca.         Juv.  Sai.  X.  194. 
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by  restoring  their  city,  and  calling  it  Constantina,  after  him- 
self, a  name  which  it  preserves  to  the  present  day  in  that  of 
Cosantina. 

31.  To  the  Eastward  of  Cirta  was  a  rugged  and  almost  inaccessible  range  of 
monntains,  running  through  the  whole  Northern  part  of  the  province,  called  Thambes 
or  Pappua ;  it  was  hither  that  Gelimer,  the  last  king  of  the  Vandals,  took  refuge 
from  die  troops  of  Belisarius,  to  whom,  after  haring  experienced  incredible  hard- 
ships, he  submitted,  and  being  taken  to  Rome,  adorned  the  triumph  of  that  rising 
general.  This  part  of  the  country  was  crowded  with  monkies,  which  were  said  to 
live  in  the  same  houses  with  the  natives,  and  to  receive  divine  honours  from  them ; 
they  had  three  cities,  called  Pithecusse,  from  irtdiyicoi  HmuB.  The  important 
town  Theveste,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  called  T^feth,  was  on  its  Southern  side, 
close  on  the  confines  of  Byzacium  and  Zeugitana :  above  it  were  Tagaste  Tqjeelt, 
and  Madaura,  the  former  of  which  was  the  birth-place  of  St.  Augustine,  the  latter, 
that  of  Apuleius.  To  the  W.  of  Theveste  was  Aurasius  M.  Aureu,  which  was  a 
spur  of  Mt.  Pappua,  running  through  the  centre  of  the  province  from  North  to 
South :  it  is  described  by  the  ancient  geographers  as  extremely  steep  on  every 
side,  but  having  a  broad  summit,  which  produced  com  and  spices  of  all  sorts,  being 
covered  with  meadows,  gardens,  springs,  and  gentle  streams.  On  its  Western  de- 
clivity was  the  town  of  Lambese  TezzovtCf  formerly  a  very  inconsiderable  place, 
until  the  Romans  fortified  it  as  an  advanced  post  against  the  roving  Numldians, 
and  placed  there  the  Legio  Augusta  Tertia  as  a  garrison.  But  the  Southernmost 
town  in  the  province  was  Tluibudeos,or  Thubutus,  on  the  borders  of  GeBtulia,  serv- 
ing as  an  emporium  for  the  goods  which  were  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 

32.  Zeugis,  or  Zeugitana  {sdL  Regio),  occupied  the 
Northern  part  of  the  modem  state  of  Tunis.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  little  R.  Tusca;  on  tlie  N.  and  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  running  from 
Hadrumetum  to  Sicca  Veneria,  on  the  R.  Bagradas :  it  touched 
to  the  W.  upon  Numidia  and  to  the  S.  upon  Byzacena.  It 
contained  7,100  square  miles,  that  is,  about  as  many  as  Sicily, 
or  Peloponnesus  and  its  islands.  Nothing  is  known  with  any 
certainty  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Zeugitana,  but  it 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Zugantes,  who 
dwelled  hereabouts ;  they  were  an  aboriginal  people,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  connected  wiSi  the  neighbouring 
Byzantes,  who  gave  name  to  Byzacium,  or,  as  some  main- 
tam,  to  have  been  the  same  race  with  them. 

93.  About  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  certidn  colonists  set  sail  from  Phcenicia, 
and  settled  on  the  North  Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  founded  several  cities, 
as  Leptis,  Thapsus,  Hadrumetum,  &c. :  they  were  received  kindly  by  the  rude 
savages,  who  obtained  from  them  many  articles  of  immense  value  in  their  estimation, 
and  found  in  their  turn  a  ready  market  for  their  own  commodities,  such  as  skins, 
honey,  and  the  like.  The  colonists  afterwards  explored  the  Northern  coast,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  Utica,  Hippo,  and  many  other  cities,  by  which  their  voyages  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  Tartessns  were  rendered  much  less  formidable;  for  in 
that  infant  age  of  navigation,  a  voyage  from  one  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  other,  was  reckoned  too  hazardous  and  too  laborious,  to  be  ventured  upon  with- 
out regular  places  of  rest.  Amongst  the  last  of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Phcenicians 
on  this  coast,  was  Carthage,  which  for  a  long  time  followed  the  example  of  its  fel- 
low colonies,  in  paying  the  accustomed  tribute  to  the  natives ;  but  by  continually 
increasing  its  trade  with  these  natives,  and  allowing  them  to  intermarry  with  its 
own  people,  as  well  as  by  adding  to  its  large  fleet,  which  visited  every  country  in 
the  Western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  gained  a  power  and  authority  but  little 
expected  from  its  slender  commencement.    It  soon  obtained  a  sort  of  direction  in 
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the  allkinof  the  other  PhcBBidn  wttleBientSy  which  by  degrees  wm  eoaverted 
hito  actual  dominioB ;  and  their  politic  system  of  relationship  with  the  natiTe5, 
and  of  iccuii%  the  interest  of  the  Nomadic  princes,  by  giring  them  in  Duurnage 
the  danghters  of  their  most  djstingnishfd  citiiens,  completed  the  last  link  of  that 
powerfbl  chain,  with  which  they  fettered  the  whole  coast  of  Afiiea,  from  the  Syr- 
tis  to  the  Atlantic.  Libc^oBnioes  was  the  name  giyen  by  the  GredEs  to  these 
mixed  inhabitants  of  the  cities  on  the  sea  coast,  where  the  Phoenicians  were  the 
actual  mlersy  though  the  Nnmidians  fonned  the  mass  of  the  popvlatiait;  in  the 
number  of  these  Carthage  was  of  course  included.  But  the  inhabitants  of  those 
cities,  wl^ch  lay  on  the  coast  to  the  W.  of  Carthage,  were  also  distinguiahed  by 
the  name  of  Metagonitae,  from  their  having  been  more  immediately  under  the 
Punic  sway:  they  had  been  founded  orig^inally  by  the  Tynans,  but  fdl  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians  upon  the  taldng  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

84.  Trae  to  its  principle  of  cultivating  relationships  with  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants, Carthage  sent  out  more  than  three  hundred  colonies  into  all  the  snmNmdiag 
districts,  wherever  the  fertility  of  the  soil  promised  to  reward  the  labour  of  the  hus- 
bandman ;  these  colonists  were  chiefly  Libyans,  and  from  their  mixmg  again  with 
other  Libyans,  who  were  ready  to  give  up  their  Nomadic  habits,  the  cities,  wliich 
they  peopled,  were  called  Lybian  cities.  The  nntractable  and  roving  natives  thus 
found  themselves  driveo  into  the  Western  and  Southern  parts  of  the  country,  and, 
instead  of  receiving  tribute  for  their  land,  as  was  once  the  case,  they  were  coni- 
pelled  with  every  succeeding  year  to  retreat  farther  back  from  their  invadefs,  and 
allow  them  the  almost  undistarbed  possession  of  their  own  soiL  The  immediato 
territory  of  Carthage  was  very  highly  cultivated,  more  so  probably  than  that  of 
any  other  country  mentioned  in  ancient  history ;  it  was  owing  to  this,  and  to  the 
excellent  constitotion  by  which  they  were  governed,  as  well  as  to  the  politic  man- 
ner in  which  they  enrolled  so  many  of  the  Numidian  hordes  amongst  their  citi- 
xens,  that  the  Carthaginians  rose,  with  the  assistance  of  their  navigation  and  com- 
merce, to  such  power  as  at  last  threatened  the  destruction  of  Rome  itsell  And  there 
is  no  other  instance  on  record  in  profane  history,  of  a  colony  at  first  so  small  and 
insignificant,  rising  so  rapidly  to  such  importance  in  the  midst  of  a  barbarous  and 
uncultivated  country,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  its  laws  and  the  policy  of  its  instita-  I 

tions,  obtaining  that  sway  over  the  people,  whose  very  inheritance  they  had  seized  | 

upon,  as  to  draw  them  in  thousands  round  her  standard :  not  only  making  tlieir  | 

name  terrible  to  all  surrounding  countries,  but  even  entering  the  field  against  the  < 

mistress  of  the  world,  practised  as  she  was  in  every  device  of  ambition ;  attacking 
her  possessions,  beating  her  on  her  own  soil,  and  at  last  only  yielding,  after  a  ' 

war  of  more  than  40  years,  rather  through  the  treachery  of  their  old  allies,  than  I 

through  the  skill  or  bravery  of  their  enemies.   The  Carthaginian  territory  extended  i 

from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Syrtis,  a  distance  of 
16/X)0  stadia  or  1,600  miles,  Carthage  being  nearly  in  the  centre  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  2^ugitana,  however,  it  did  not  reach  far  into  the  Interior  of  the  oountiy  on 
either  side  of  the  metropolis.  ' 

35.  The  R.  Bagradas  Mejerdah  rises   in   the   centre   of        ' 
Numidia,  and  after  traversing  that  province  and  the  whole  of        | 
Zeugitana,  virith  a  North  Easterly  course  of  250  miles,  runs        | 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  below  Utica ;  it  is  a  Tery 
slow  river^y  capable  of  being  forded  only  in  a  few  places ; 
upon  its  banks  Regulus  and  his  whole  army  attacked  and 
slewy  with  warlike  engines,  a  huge  serpent,  which  measured 
120  feet  long.    The  %agradas  entered  Zeugitana  at  Sicca, 


*  Turbidns  arentes  lento  i)ede  sulcat  i 
Bagrada,  non  alio  Libycis  in  flnibus  amne 
Victos  limosas  extendere  latins  undas, 
Et  stegnante  vado  patalos  involvere  campos.      SiL  Hal.  YI.  141. 

Primaqme  castra  locat  cano  procul  leqnore,  qua  se 

Bagrada  lentns  agit,  sices  sulcator  arenie.  Xiicofi.  IV.  58S. 
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sumamed  Veneria,  from  a  famous  temple  of  Venus  which  stood 
there/  and  from  the  worship  paid  to  the  goddess  by  the 
PhcBnician  maidens,  according' to  the  custom  of  their  nation : 
the  country,  through  which  the  river  flowed  hereabouts,  was 
named  Magnus  Campus,  and  it  was  upon  it  that  Masinissa 
made  his  attack,  a  short  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
third  Punic  war.  To  the  S.  of  the  river,  and  close  upon  the 
bordei's  of  Zeugitana,  stood  the  strong  city  Zama  Zowareen, 
celebrated  for  the  victory  obtained  there  over  Hannibal,  by 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  b.  c.  201,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
second  Punic  war^.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Numidian  kings,  and  was  chosen  by  them  as  their  usual 
place  of  residence,  whence  it  received  the  surname  of  Re^a  : 
it  was  besieged  in  vain  by  Metellus,  during  the  Jugurtnine 
war,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  inhabitants  refusing  to  admit 
their  king  Juba  within  its  gates,  after  his  defeat  at  Thapsus, 
owing  to  his  having  resolved,  if  unsuccessful  against  Ceesar,  to 
destroy  himself  and  the  city.  On  the  Normem  side  of  the 
Bagradas  was  Vacca,  still  called  Bga,  and  remarkable  as  the 
greatest  place  of  trade  in  the  interior  of  the  province ;  during 
the  Jugurthine  war  it  declared  for  the  Romans,  but  having 
aftierwards  risen  a^nst  the  garrison  and  murdered  them,  it 
was  destroyed  by  Metellus. 

36.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Bagradas  was  Castra  Cornelia, 
where  Scipio  Africanus  laid  up  his  fleet,  after  having  effected 
a  landing  at  the  neighbouring  Pulchrum  Pr.  C  Zibeeb ;  this 
promontory  is  remarkable  for  being  mentioned  in  the  first 
treaty  made  between  the  Carthagimans  and  Romans,  in  the 
first  year  after  the  banishment  of  their  kings,  by  which  the 
latter  people  solemnly  eng^ed  that  neither  they  nor  their 
allies  snould  sail  beyond  it  in  any  armed  ship,  nor  attempt  to 

flant  there  any  colony  whatever.  Near  it  stood  Utica*^,  or 
tyca,  Porto  Farina,  one  of  the  oldest  Tyrian  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Afiica ;  it  was  besieged  in  vain  by  Scipio, 
during  the  second  Punic,  war,  but  at  the  commencement  of 
the  third  its  inhabitants  thought  it  adviseable  to  surrender 
themselves  willingly  to  the  Romans,  who  thus  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  Africa,  for  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 

^  Et  Zama,  et  uberior  Ratnlo  mine  aangninft  Thapsus. 

SU.Ital.lll.26l. 
Polyb.  XV.  5.— Sallnst.  BelL  Jug.  60,  61.— Plin.  V.  4. 

^  Aut  ftigies  Uticam,  aut  vinctus  mitteris  Ilerdani. 

Hot.  Bjpitt.  I.  xz.  13. 
Proxima  Sidoniis  Utica  est  effosa  manlplis, 
Prisca  situ  veterisque  ante  arces  oondita  Byrsn. 

^i/.JM.III.241. 
Z  Z  2 
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they  were  rewarded  with  the  greater  part  of  its  flourishing 
district,  and  their  city  was  made  the  seat  of  the  Proconsul. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  never  rose  to  any  eminence,  on  account 
of  its  being  so  frequently  the  scene  of  contention  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Rome ;  it  was  here  that  Pompey  defeated  the 
enemies  of  Sylla,  that  Curio  fought  with  such  imprudence  for 
the  cause  of  Cflesar,  and  the  opposers  of  CaBsar  fixed  their 
head-quarters  during  their  struggles  against  him.  It  was  afler 
this  last  unfortunate  stand  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  that  Cato, 
hence  sumamed  Uticensis,  stabbed  himself*®  to  prevent  his 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Dictator,  b.  c.  46,  close  to  the 
ruins  of  that  once  splendid  city,  whose  utter  destruction  his 
ancestor  had  so  unceasingly  and  remorselessly  hurried  on. 
Augustus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony,  subsequent 
to  which  it  recovered  much  of  his  greatness,  but  was  only 
considered  as  the  second  city  in  the  province  after  the  re- 
building of  Carthage.  Hippo  Zarytus,  still  retaining  traces  of 
its  name  in  that  of  JBizertay  was  an  old  Punic  colony,  a  few 
miles  to  the  Westward  of  Utica ;  it  was  taken  by  Agathocles, 
who  afterwards  fortified  it  so  strongly,  that  the  Romans  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  with  very  great  difficulty.  It  was 
situated  at  the  junction  of  an  extensive  lake*  with  the  sea, 
which  led  the  Greeks,  when  they  first  heard  its  name,  to 
suppose  it  was  called  Diarrhytus,  from  the  words  ^la  per  ^^  and 
piwjluo,  owing  to  the  water  running  thrauah  it.  The  Northern 
part  of  the  lake  was  called  Hipponitis  PaJus,  and  the  Southern 
part  Sisara  Palus;  between  them  was  the  town  Thirmida 
Thimida,  where  Jugurtha  treacherously  murdered  Hiempsal. 
A  little  to  the  W.  of  Hippo  Zarytus  is  the  Northernmost  point 
of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa ;  it  is  now  called  Mas  al 
Krun^  and  was  anciently  distinguished  by  the  Altars  of 
Neptune  {Jloaulbtvo^  Bwfioi)  which  were  erected  there. 

37.  Carthago*®,  or  Carchedon   as  it  was   called    by    the 
Greeks,  the  Queen  of  Africa,  and  the  rival   of  Rome,  was 

'•  Hence  Horace, "  Catonis  nobile  lethDm."  Carm,  I.  xil. 

See  also  p.  206,  note  49,  ncpro. 
»  I7rb«  antiqua  fuit,  Tyrii  tenoere  colonl, 
Carthago,  Italiam  contra,  Tiberinaqac  longe 
Ofttia;  dives  opnm,  studilsque  asperriioa  belli: 
Quam  Jono  fertur  tenris  magis  omnibus  nnam 
Posthabit^  coluisse  Samo.    Hic  Ulins  anna. 
Hie  cumis  fuit:  hoc  regnum  Dea  gentibns  esse. 
Si  qua  fata  sinant,  jam  tarn  tenditque  fovetqoe.      Virg.  J5k.  1. 12. 
O  magna  Carthago  probrosis 

Altior  Italise  minis !  Hor,  Carm,  III.  T.d9. 

Sii.  Ital.II.406. 
*  Za  was  the  iSoIic  form  of  ^la.    See  Blomf.  Oloss.  in  £schyl.  Pcrs.  821. 
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founded  by  the  Tyrians,  b.  c.  818,  or  65  years  before  the 
building  of  the  latter  city.  It  stood  a  little  below  the  mouth 
of  the  R.  Bagradas,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  modern 
Tunis;  it  was  situated  on  a  peninsula  washed  by  the  sea  on 
all  sides  but  the  West,  where  alone  it  communicated  with  the 
mainland  of  Zeugitana.  In  the  centre  of  this  communication, 
and  upon  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  rose  the  citadel 
.Byrsa"^  (frequently  put  for  the  whole  city),  so  called  from 
a  Phoenician  word  signifying  a  fortress;  but  the  Greeks, 
always  desirous  of  finding  the  origin  of  proper  names  in  their 
own  language,  asserted  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
word  Bvptra  a  hide^  and  invented  a  scurrilous  fable  to  justify 
the  assertion.  This  was,  that  when  Dido  came  to  Africa  she 
bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as  could  be  encom- 
passed bjr  a  bull's  hide,  but  after  the  agreement  she  artfully 
cut  the  hide  into  small  thongs,  and  with  them  inclosed  the 
enormous  territory  on  which  she  built  her  citadel.  The  city 
grew  so  exceedingly  in  wealth,  power,  and  magnificence,  as  to 
be  184  stadia,  or  23  Roman  miles  in  circuit,  and  to  contain 
a  population  of  700,000  souls.  It  has  been  immortalized  by 
the  daring  gallantry  with  which  it  opposed  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  Rome,  and  for  the  three  great  wars,  which  at  different 
intervals,  and  with  various  success,  it  carried  on  against  that 
great  republic,  during  a  space  of  118  years.  The  name  Pceni, 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Cailhaginians,  and  from  which  the 
epithet  Pumcus  is  derived,  appears  to  be  a  corruption  from 
Phoeni,  or  PhcEnices,  as  the  Carthaginians  were  originally 
Phoenicians.  For  upwards  of  240  years  before  the  breaking 
out  of  these  hostilities,  the  two  nations  had  beheld  each  other's 
rising  power  with  suspicious  jealousy ;  but  by  settling  in  three 
different  treaties  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  territories, 
the  number  of  their  allies,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  they  avoided  any  actual  collision.  At  length, 
however,  b.  c.  264,  the  first  Punic  war  broke  out  in  Sicily, 
an  island,  which,  from  its  proximity  to  Africa,  as  well  as  from 
its  exuberant  fertility,  was  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  a  great  portion  of  whicn  they  already  possessed. 
The  third  Punic  war  terminated  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Car- 

^  Devenere  locos,  ubi  nunc  lugentia  cernes 
Mceuia,  Burgentemqiie  novw  Carthaginis  arcem : 
Mercatique  solum  facti  de  nomine  Byrsam, 
Taurino  quantum  possent  drcumdare  tergo.       Virg,  JEn,  1.  367. 
Pygmaliooeis  quondam  per  cserula  teriis 
PoUutum  fugiens  firaterno  crimine  regimm 
Fatali  Dido  Libyes  adpellitur  ores : 
Tum  pretio  mercata  locos,  nova  moenia  ponit, 
CiDgi;re  qua  secto  permissum  litora  tauro.  SiL  Ital.  I.  25. 
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thaginian  empire,  after  a  duration  of  672  years ;  their  city  was 
destroyed  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor,  b.  c«  146,  in  the  same 
year  that  Mummius  burned  Corinth. 

38.  Hieroy  king  of  Syracuse^  had  appointed  the  Mamertim,  a  body  of  Italian 
mercenaries,  to  guard  Uie  town  of  Messana'^,  bat  this  military  rabble  instead  of 
protecting  the  people,  basely  murdered  them  and  took  possession  of  their  city.  Has 
act  of  tr^icherous  cruelty  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  SiciUanay  who 
besieged  them  so  closely  that  they  were  compelled  to  throw  themselTes  into  the  faaads 
of  the  first  power  that  would  give  them  protection :  they  were,  however,  divided  m 
their  sentiments,  some  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  others  thai  of  the 
Bomans.  The  Carthaginians  entered  Messana  without  deUy,  and  were  as  qni^lj 
followed  by  the  Romans ;  upon  the  approach  of  the  latter,  the  great  body  of  the 
Mamertini  took  up  arms  against  the  Carthaginians,and  ezpeUed  tliem  firom  the  city. 
Hlero  also  having  entered  the  field  against  them,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  troops  of  the  republic.  They,  however,  remained  masters  of  the  8»,  and 
this  induced  the  Romans  to  buQd  a  fleet  of  120  gallies  in  order  to  cope  with  then, 
but  with  which  they  obtained  little  advantage  till  the  victory  of  their  consul  DniliBS, 
the  first  man  ever  honoured  with  a  naval  triumph  at  Rome.  After  this,  they  again 
conquered  the  Carthaginians  off  the  .Sgades  fee.,  and  so  far  humbled  them  as  to 
induce  them  to  sue  for  peace,  to  which  they  themselves  were  not  a  little  disposed, 
owing  to  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  their  consul  Regnlua  on  the  eoast  of 
Africa.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded  between  the  two  nations,  b.  c.  241 ,  aiker 
the  war  had  lasted  23  years ;  the  Carthaginians,  amongst  other  termsy  agreeing  to 
evacuate  Sicily  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

89.  After  this,  they  began  to  repair  their  losses  by  industry  and  labour;  tfaey 
entered  into  alliances  with  many  foreign  states,  planted  a  number  of  colonies^  and 
secretly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  victorious  rivals.  They  redneed 
a  great  part  of  Spain  under  their  power,  which  induced  the  Romans,  who  were 
afraid  of  their  approaching  too  near  Italy  on  this  side,  to  stipulate  with  them  for  sot 
crossing  the  R.  Iberus,  or  molesting  their  allies  the  Saguntines.  This  was  adhered 
to  for  some  time,  but  when  Hannibal  obtained  the  command  of  the  army  in  tlie 
Peninsula,  he  denied  the  right  of  control  which  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  had  led 
them  to  exercise  over  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginian  arms,  and  by  laying  siege  to 
Sagimtum,  he  gave  rise  to  the  second  Punic  war,  b.  c.  219.  He  took  this  city,  and 
followed  up  his  conquest  by  marching  towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
very  gates  of  Rome.  He  crossed  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps  with  a  rapidity  and  bold- 
ness hitherto  unheard  of,  severally  routing  the  consuls  who  were  sent  to  stop  Ids 
progress.  From  him  the  Roman  armies  met  with  the  severest  defeats  which  they 
ever  experienced,  and  his  successive  victories  over  them  at  the  Hcinns,  the  Trebia, 
Trasimenns,  and  Cannae,  though  handed  down  to  us  only  in  the  histoiy  of  his 
enemies,  have  left  us  ample  proof  of  the  talents  and  bravery  of  the  great  genenl,  by 
whom  they  were  mainly  achieved.  After  this,  however,  the  Carthaginians  received 
a  severe  check  on  the  Metaurus,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Asdrubal,  who  Ind 
been  sonmioned  by  his  brother  to  his  assistance ;  Marcellus,  too,  succeeding  to  tlie 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  soon  taught  his  countrymen  that  Hannibal  was  not 
invincible,  and  Scipio,  having  been  sent  to  Spain  to  revenge  his  fiatlier's  death, 
reduced  the  whole  province  under  the  yoke  of  the  republic.  Upon  the  retom  of  tlie 
last  mentioned  general  to  Rome,  he  persuaded  the  Senate  to  cany  the  war  faito 
Africa,  to  which  country  he  was  accordingly  empowered  to  saQ.  Here,  being  joined 
by  the  numerous  forces  of  Masinissa,  his  conquests  were  as  rapid  and  important  as 
they  had  been  in  Spain ;  so  that  the  Carthaginians  fearing  for  the  safety  of  their 
metropolis,  at  length  recalled  Hannibal,  who  received  their  orders  with  indignation, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  quitted  Italy,  where  he  had  maintained  his  conqnets  far 
sixteen  years  in  defiance  of  the  greatest  generals  which  Rome  could  send  out  against 
him.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Africa  the  two  armies  met  at  Zama,  where  alter  a  long 
and  bloody  battle,  the  issue  of  which  was  mainly  owing  to  Masinisaa  and  the 
Numidians,  Scipio  obtained  the  victory.  The  Carthaginians  were  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to  them  by  their  haughty  conqoerors  with  much 

3'  See  p.  280,  sect.  17  j  p.  294,  sect  28,  supra. 
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diftcnlty  B.  c.  201,  after  the  war  had  lasted  eighteen  years :  amongst  other  articles 
in  the  treaty,  they  agreed  to  surrender  the  whole  of  their  fleet  except  ten  gallies, 
to  deliver  up  all  their  elephants,  and  in  future  to  tame  no  more  of  Uiese  animals, 
to  indemnify  Masinissa  for  all  iha  losses  he  had  sustained,  and  not  to  make  war 
upon  any  nation  whatever  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Romans. 

40.  Tlie  Carthaginians  once  more  set  about  retrieving  their  losses,  with  the 
greatest  industry  and  perseverance,  but  they  still  found  the  Romans  watching  their 
rapid  progress  with  a  jealous  and  insulting  power,  and  encouraging  Masinissa  in 
his  rapacious  designs  on  their  territory.  This  ambitious  and  intriguing  prince,  from 
being  the  ally  of  Rome,  carried  on  his  encroachments  with  impunity,  for  whatever 
tended  to  degrade  Carthage,  must  of  necessity  be  agreeable  to  the  great  republic: 
at  last,  however,  he  seized  on  one  of  their  provinces,  and  the  complaints  which  they 
carried  to  the  Senate  were  so  loud  and  frequent,  that  the  Romans  could  not,  with 
the  least  respect  for  the  Justness  of  their  character,  refuse  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter. Commissioners  were  accordingly  appointed  to  examine  their  grievances,  but 
the  diplomatic  mockery  ended  as  it  had  begim.  Amongst  the  number  of  these 
commissioners  was  the  elder  Cato,  who  saw  Carthage  rising  again  in  all  the  great- 
ness of  her  former  power;  he  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  its  splendid  ardiitecture, 
its  productive  territory,  together  with  the  wonderful  talents  and  industry  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  who  lived  and  moved  wiiiiin  its  walls;  and  when  he  returned 
to  Rome,  he  declared  in  full  senate  that  the  peace  of  Italy  would  never  be  secure 
so  long  as  Carthage  was  in  being.  His  opinion,  however  much  at  first  it  might 
be  derided,  or  might  appear  to  be  derided,  gradually  gained  weight,  especially  when 
in  every  speech  he  inveighed  against  Africa,  and  at  every  opportunity,  whether  in 
'i'j^(  ^^  ^^^  of  the  Senate,  added  the  weight  of  his  own  pr^udice  to  the  jealous  hatred 
^'  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  emphatic  expression,  Delenda  eit  Carthago.  From  this 

time  tlie  doom  of  the  Carthaginians  was  settled,  and  the  spark  alone  was  wanted 
'^^'\\  to  light  up  the  fire,  that  was  to  consume  thehr  city.  Masinissa  had  long  since  made 
'^^'\  himself  master  of  their  Emporia,  and  was  encouraged  to  keep  them  by  the  sentence 
^J^  pronounced  in  his  favour  at  Rome,  that  Carthage  had  no  right  to  more  ground  than 

^'-^^^  the  single  spot  upon  which  her  Byrsa  stood.  B e  accordingly  persisted  in  a  justified 

'! ';  course  of  unheard  of  aggressions,  by  seizing  upon  the  districts  of  Tusca  and  Magnus 

''^\  Campus,  scarcely  50  miles  from  the  city:  it  was  hi  vain  that  the  Carthaginians 

V^J  begged  permission  to  defend  their  own  territory.    At  last,  when  Masinissa  laid 

'  ^^  siege  to  Oroscopa,  and  his  banners  might  almost  be  seen  from  the  metropolis,  they 

\ '  lost  sight  of  their  treaty  of  peace,  and  yielded  to  a  sadden  burst  of  intemperate 

"'  Tengeance.    Qoaded  on  by  &e  succession  of  brutal  insults  which  they  hod  re- 

"^  \  ceived,  they  ventured  to  defend  their  country  agamst  the  inhuman  monsters,  who 

were  hunting  them  to  death,  and  fell  upon  Masi^sa,  who  defeated  them  in  a  well- 
^^'  contested  and  bloody  engagement.    This  took  place  B.c.  140,  and  was  the  long 

•  '  [  wished  for  cause  of  the  third  Punic  war. 

.'^  41.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Rome,  forces  were  inunediately  despatched  to 

.^  Africa.    The  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  explain  the  matter,  re- 

ceived evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers;  and  this  devoted  people,  when  they 
saw  the  Romans  encamped  near  Utlca,  became  fully  sensible  of  the  extremity  to 
^.  which  they  were  reduced,  and  resolved  to  purchase  peace  by  the  most  submissive 

terms  short  of  actual  slavery.  The  policy  of  Rome  was  as  deep  as  It  was  mean 
I  and  treacherous.  In  answer  to  the  offers  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ronuin  consuls 

;,  replied,  that  to  prevent  hostilities  they  must  deliver  into  their  hands  three  hundred 

]'.  hostages,  all  children  of  senators:  this  demand,  however  alarming,  was  scarcely 

complied  with,  when  they  were  told,  that  peace  could  not  continue  except  they 
delivered  up  all  their  ships,  their  arms,  and  their  engines  of  war,  together  with  all 
their  naval  and  military  stores.  The  Carthaginians  inconsiderately  complied  with 
this  demand  also,  and  then  learned  to  its  full  extent  the  duplicity  with  which  their 
enemies  had  acted:  for  the  consuls  now  declared  it  as  the  final  resolution  of  the 
senate,  that  they  must  quit  their  metropolis,  retire  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  not  build  another  city  within  ten  miles  of  the  sea.  This  was  heard 
with  such  indignation,  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence,  which  had 
been  sleephig  so  long,  once  more  awoke  in  the  capital  of  Africa,  and  its  deluded 
inhabitants  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  d^eoce  of  the  place  which  luid 
given  them  birth,  rather  than  yield  to  such  galling  tyranny.  They  accordingly 
covered  their  ramparts  with  stones,  to  compensate  for  the  weapons  and  engines  oC 
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«v  which  they  hid  n^nonntl J  defivered  op  to  Uie  BoBin  eoosnls,  n^ 
prapatmtioa  for  defence  whieh  was  pnctieaUe,  prior  Xa  the  eDcampBeot  of  tiipir 
enemies  roond  the  ettj.  A  regular  siege  was  oomnenced,  ^riiieh,  ooier  the  shle 
conduct  of  Afldrvbal,  was  rigoitNislT  resisted  for  the  qnee  of  two  years :  at  last 
Scipio  AfricaDns  the  Youneer,  the  descendant  of  that  Afrieanos  who  finished  the 
second  Panic  war,  was  sent  to  eoodoct  the  <qierBtloBs  against  the  citj.  He  sooa 
Mcceeded  in  catting  off  all  its  rffiiHff^'^int?i**ff  with  the  land,  and  after  a  twe 
gained  adauttanoe  within  its  walls.  His  progress  was  disputed  with  the  gresteU 
fury,  and  the  hoases  were  set  on  fire  to  stop  his  adrandng;  bat  when  dO^OOO  po- 
sons  of  both  sexes  had  claimed  qnarter,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  Boat  their  eoaisfe, 
mnd  such  as  disdained  to  become  prisoners  of  war,  perished  in  the  flames  which 
gradaally  destroyed  their  habitations.  The  dty  eontianed  bnming  for  sercntea 
days,  daring  which  the  sokliers  were  allowed  to  mye  what  they  oonld  &om  the 
general  wreck:  bnt  whilst  they  were  thas  rioting  in  plnnder,  Scipio  was  stnick 
with  the  smoking  mins  before  him,  and  dreading,  as  he  said  to  the  historian  Poly- 
bias,  lest  in  the  Ticiasitade  of  hamaa  affiurs  his  own  coontry  should  ezhifaii  another 
flaming  Carthage,  he  repeated  these  prophetic  Imes  from  Homer, 

"Eflr«rat  iiy^apy  er"  dr  ttot'  6\mXp  'iXioc  «p^, 

Koi  npia/u>c»  'at  XaoQ  iv/ifuXi*i  Tlpiaftoto.^ 
Thns  ended  the  third  Panic  war,  b.c.  146,  after  it  had  lasted  three  years, daziag 
which  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Carthage  had  perished  within 
its  walls.  The  news  of  the  victory  caased  the  greatest  rejoicings  in  Rome,  and 
commissioners  were  immediately  appointed,  not  only  to  raze  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
bat  to  destroy  every  trace  of  it  that  remained ;  and  corses  were  solemnly  pro- 
nounced on  any  one  who  should  dare  to  found  a  new  city  on  that  spot  where 
Byrsa  and  Megara  once  stood. 

42.  Upon  the  death  of  Dido,  the  goveniment  of  Carthage  from  regal  became 
arlstocratical,  the  power  being  lodged  in  tbe  hands  of  a  few  persons,  caned  Snietes, 
a  word  sigmfyiug  Jvdges;  their  office  at  first  was  perpetual,  but  from  tbe  abase 
made  of  it,  Hannibal  got  a  kw  passed  by  which  they  were  elected  annually.  The 
Carthaginians  were  reckoned  very  saperstltioos,  and  are  said  to  have  ofi*ered  human 
victiiLs  to  their  g^ods,  with  a  pertinacity  which  none  of  their  allies,  who  attanpted 
to  dissuade  them  from  the  bu-barous  custom,  could  in  the  least  alter.  The  Boman 
historians,  whose  impartiality  is  utterly  lost  in  the  bigoted  jealousy  with  whieh 
they  have  narrated  the  afiairs  of  their  rivals,  represent  the  Carthaginians  as  a 
most  treacherous  and  faithless  people,  and  hence  arose  the  censorious  proverb 
Punica  fidn, 

43.  ^Notwithstanding  the  curse  pronounced  upon  it,  twenty-three  years  had 
scarcely  elapsed  from  the  destruction  of  the  metropolis  of  Africa,  when  the  aris- 
tocratic party  hi  Rome  found  it  advisable  to  rid  themselves  of  Caios  Graochos, 
and  he  was  accordingly  commissioned  to  found  a  new  city  of  Carthage ;  he,  how- 
ever, met  with  certain  hindrances  in  the  way  of  omens,  which  prerented  liim 
from  carrying  the  project  into  execution,  and  the  colonists  whom  he  took  oat  with 
him,  were  therefore  dispersed  in  the  neighbouring  cities.  Subsequent  to  this  Julius 
Cicsar,  upon  the  close  of  the  African  war,  sent  over  many  of  his  veteran  troops  and 
poor  citizens  to  build  the  new  city,  but  he  was  assassinated  before  he  could  com- 
plete his  plans.  At  hist  Augustos  sent  8,000  colonists  from  Italy  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  New  Carthage,  and  these  were  soon  joined  by  great  numben  from  the 
surrounding  cities.  Care  was  taken  to  avoid  the  cursed  ground,  and  the  new  city 
was  accordingly  built  to  the  Westward  of  the  old  wall;  but  in  process  of  time,  it 
vras  found  necessary  to  fortify  the  important  Byrsa,  and  the  want  of  a  good  har- 
bour, and  of  the  other  conveniences  with  which  Old  Carthage  was  so  amply  pro- 
vided, was  felt  so  much  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  city,  that  the  curse,  which 
had  been  pronounced  upon  them,  was  soon  forgotten.  He  new  city  grew  rapidly 
in  size  and  power,  and  occupied  at  last  nearly  the  same  site  with  that  of  Old 
Carthage,  except  that  it  extended  somewhat  fiBirther  Westward ;  the  Proconsul  of 
Africa  chose  it  for  his  residence,  and  at  the  end  of  Augustus*  reign,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  whole  continent.  The  emperor  Hadrian  improved 
and  enlarged  it,  and  wished  it  to  be  named  Hadrlanopolis,  after  himself.    In  the 

32  II.  Z.  448. 
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3d  centnry  of  the  Christian  era,  Carthage  and  Alexandria  were  the  most  populous 
and  important  cities  in  ttfo  Roman  dominions,  alter  the  metropolis ;  its  population 
at  this  time  amounted  to  400,000  souls.  The  Vandals  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
6th  century,  and  made  it  the  residence  of  their  kings;  it  was  subsequently  taken 
from  them  by  Belisarius,  after  which  it  began  rapidly  to  decline.  In  the  7th 
century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saraeem,  who  destroyed  it  so  completely,  that 
there  are  scarcely  any  roins  of  its  buildings  to  be  seen.  Its  memory  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  C.  Carthage^  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  old  city :  and 
in  that  of  ^Z  Merta^  applied  to  a  Tillage  and  port  near  the  famoos  Byrsa. 

44.  The  Byrsa  was  the  first  and  the  only  part  of  Carthage  which  the  Tyrians 
erected  for  some  time,  and  was  therefore  the  name  by  whidi  the  settlement  was 
originally  known:  but  upon  its  receiving  a  great  accession  of  colonists  from  the 
mother-conntry,  it  materially  increased  its  limits,  and  then  for  the  first  time  as- 
sumed the  Phoenician  name  Carthada,  signifying  the  New  City.    Whether  the 
whole  beautiful  story  of  Dido  be  purely  historioU.  and  whether  she  may  have 
been  called  Elissa  or  even  Anna  (as  some  suppose)  are  points  rather  uncertain, 
although  from  the  Punic  accounts  concurring  with  those  of  the  Romans,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  deny  their  probability:  but,  from  the  interval  of  more  than 
850  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  destruQtion  of  Troy  and  the  building  of  the 
Byrsa,  it  is  self-evident,  that  it  could  not  have  been  this  Dido,  whom  iBneas  visited 
in  his  wanderings.    The  city  of  Carthage  stood  upon  three  hlUs,  the  highest  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Byrsa  or  citadel ;  its  lowest  part  was  two  Roman  miles 
in  circumference,  and  upon  one  of  its  loftiest  peaks  stood  the  famous  temple  of 
^Ssculapius,  which  was  ascended  by  sixty  steps  from  the  citadel,  and  in  case  of 
need,  itself  served  as  a  fortress.  It  was  in  this  splendid  building  that  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  general  Asdrubal,  together  with  many  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
900  Roman  deserters,  destroyed  themsel? es  by  setting  it  on  fire.    On  the  inner 
slope  of  the  hill  was  a  handsome  row  of  houses,  five  stories  high,  terminating  at 
th^  great  walL    This  wall,  which  was  of  freestone,  and  ran  from  the  Byrsa  to  the 
Northern  shore  of  the  Bay  qf  Tunis,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  stadia,  was  forty- 
five  feet  high  without  the  battiements,  and  thirty  feet  broad ;  it  was  composed 
of  two  stories  defended  by  a  number  of  towers,  each  of  which  was  four  stories,  or 
sixty  feet  high.    It  served  not  only  as  a  defence  to  the  city  on  this  side,  but  as 
barracks  for  a  great  part  of  its  troops:  on  the  ground-floor  were  the  stalls  for  300 
elephants,  together  with  room  fbr  their  provender;  on  the  first  story  were  the  stalls 
for  4,000  horses,  with  magazines  for  their  hay  and  barley ;  and  above  these  were 
the  baiiacks  for  24,000  men.    To  the  N.  of  the  Byrsa  was  another  less  considei^ 
able  wall,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  thus  completing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  on  the  Western  side.  But  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popu- 
ktion  of  Carthage,  the  foundations  of  a  suburb  were  laid  at  the  North  Western 
extremity  of  the  city :  this  new  settlement  was  called  Magar,  Magara,  or  Magalia, 
a  Punic  name  signifying  a  new  eity,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  altered,  to 
Megara,  or  translated  by  Neapolis.    It  was  also  fortified  by  a  wall  on  its  outer 
side,  and  contained  some  beautiful  gardens  irrigated  in  all  directions  by  fertilizing 
canals ;  it  was  attacked  by  Soipio,  but  he  thought  proper,  owing  to  its  strength  and 
the  check  which  he  received  there,  to  retreat  from  it.  Amongst  all  the  magnificent 
buildings  of  Carthage,  the  only  ones  which  are  mentioned,  besides  the  temple  of 
iBsculapius,  are  the  temples  of  ApoUo  and  of  Saturn  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Roman  historians:  the  first  of  these  was  situated  near  the  Forum;  the  statue  of 
the  god  was  of  solid  gold,  and  the  chapri  in  which  it  stood  was  covered  with  golden 
pUtes  weighing  together  upwards  of  a  thousand  talents.    Carthage  had  two  har- 
bours, an  outer  and  an  inner  one.  The  outer  harbour  was  in  fact  only  the  Eastern 
extremity  of  the  great  Bay  qf  TVnw,  divided  from  the  remainder  of  the  lake  by 
chains,  and  locked  on  the  Eastern  side  by  the  promontory  of  the  city,  which  from 
its  ^on^u^like  shape  was  called  Giossa  or  Lingua;  it  was  appropriated  to  mer- 
chant-vessels, and  was  surrounded  by  quays  and  piers  for  the  conveniency  of 
landing  goods.    Beyond  it,  to  the  Eastward,  was  the  loner  Harbour,  or  Cothon, 
so  called,  as  it  was  said,  from  the  word  Kta^av  pocuium,  owing  to  its  resembling 
a  cup;  it  was  cot  by  the  Carthaginians,  for  the  convenience  of  containing  their 
fleet,  and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  lofty  wall.  In  its  centre  was  an  ishind, 
also  called  Cothon,  round  which  were  basins  capable  of  holding  2d0  ships  of  war; 
between  each  of  these  rose  two  lofty  Ionic  pillars  supporting  the  roof,  which  pro- 
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teetedtlie  Tewch  from  tke  weather,  so  that  the  whole  circnit  of  the  island  hadtke 
appearance  of  one  large  portico.  Scipio  shut  up  the  entrance  to  the  great  Westoii 
port  by  a  dam,  which  he  sunk  there,  to  prevent  the  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians  firoa 
getting  out;  but  they  cut  a  canal  from  the  Eastern  end  of  their  Cothon  Into  tiie 
Mediterranean,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  the  Roman  general.  It  was  upon  thewaU, 
which  defended  the  Bonthem  side  of  the  harbour,  that  he  afterwards  made  lot 
grand  attack,  and  the  possession  of  which  soon  brought  about  the  destmctkn  of 
the  metropolis.  In  the  time  of  the  second  city  the  Cothon  appears  to  have  bees 
named  Mandracium;  its  traces  may  still  be  observed  in  some  low  salt  marsks. 
Carthage  was  also  defended  on  its  Eastern  side  by  a  wall,  for  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  in  this  direction,  owing  to  its  rocky  and  inaccessible  nature,  was  not 
inhabited. 

46.  Tunes,  now  Tunis,  the  metropolis  of  the  modem  State 
of  that  name,  stood  120  stadia  to  the  S.  W.  of  Carthage,  od 
the  same  bay  with  it ;  near  it,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
Roman  general  Regulus  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Carthaginians  under  the  command  of  Xantippus  the  Lace- 
daemonian. A  little  to  the  Eastward  of  it  was  the  town  Ades 
Rhodes,  taken  by  Regulus.  The  Sinus  Carthaginiensis,  now 
the  G.  of  Tunis,  extended  from  Apollinis  Pr.  C  Fcarina,  to 
Hermeea  Acra  C  Bon :  in  it  was  the  I.  ^gimorus  Zembra, 
close  to  which  lay  two  small  rocks,  called  ^gimori  Arae'^, 
remarkable  for  a  treaty  said  to  have  been  there  entered  into 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  which  others,  how- 
ever, refer  to  the  ^gades  Insulee.  C,  Bon  is  80  miles  distant 
from  Lilybseum  Pr.  C,  Boe,  the  Westernmost  point  of  Sicily, 
and  this  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the  island  and  the 
continent  of  Africa. 

46.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  C  Bon,  stood  Aqullaria,  near  which  were  the  qotfifes, 
whence  the  Carthaginians  obtained  the  stone  for  the  building  of  their  city;  fiuther 
Westward  lay  Nepheris  Selymen,  which  Scipio  took  and  destroyed  during  the  aiesc 
of  Carthage.  C.  Bon  was  formed  by  the  North  Eastern  extremity  of  M'.  Atlas, 
which  was  here  called  Aspis  Mens,  irom  the  neighbouring  promontory  Aspia.  7ht 
native  name  of  this  cai>e  was  Tsphitis,  but  Agathodes  and  his  Sicilians,  during  the 
descent  which  they  made  here,  &ncied  it  resembled  a  shield  (dffir jc),  and  therefine 
named  it  Aspis^;  here  also  they  built  the  fortified  town  Aspis,  which  was  afterwanb 
occupied  by  Regulus  during  the  first  Punic  war,  its  Greek  name  being  rendered  ia 
Latin  by  the  synonymous  one  of  Clypea,  which  it  has  preserved  to  the  present  dav 
in  that  of  KalUna,  To  the  Eastward  of  this  was  the  banen  ishind  Cossura,  Coaayra, 
or  CosyTa'*,a8  it  is  variously  vmtten,now  called PanteOaria,  which  is  a  dependancy 
of  Sicily,  and  reckoned  to  Surqpe,  though  considerably  nearer  to  4/Hea;  it  ia  34 
nules  distant  from  Aspis  mentioned  above,  and  50  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Sicily  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mazara.  A  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Aspis  wereCnrubis 
and  Neapolis,  the  names  of  which  may  still  be  traced  in  Ohurba  and  Nabal ;  the  latter 

**  They  are  said  to  be  aUuded  to  by  Virgil,  .£n.  1. 109,  though  the  passage  itself 
isdoubtfhl: 

Tres  Notus  abreptas  in  saxa  latentia  torquet; 
Saxa  vocant  Itali,  medils  que  in  fluctibus,  Aras, 
Dorsum  immane  mari  summo. 

See  also  p.  305,  note  144. 
^  Tum,  qum  Sicanio  prsecinxit  litora  muro. 

In  dypei  speclem  curvatis  tarrlbus,  Aspis.  SU,  Ita2,  III.  244. 

^  Fertilis  est  Melite,  sterili  vicina  Cosyne 

iDsuk,  quam  Libyci  vcrberat  unda  freU.    Ovid.  FaH.  111.  667. 
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was  an  Important  Phoenician  colony,  and  gaTe  name  to  Sinus  Neapolitanna,  now 
known  as  the  0<.  cf  Hammamet, 

47.  Byzacena  touched  to  the  N.  upon  Zeugitana,  to  the 
W.  upon  Numidia,  to  the  S.  upon  Tripohtana,  and  to  the  E.  it 
was  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  it  corresponded  with 
the  Southern  part  of  the  State  of  Tunis,  and  contained  30,700 
square  miles.  T^nor  to  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  Romans,  its 
Western  half  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  but 
the  Eastern  part  of  it,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  named  it  Byzacium 
and  Emporia.  They  derived  the  former  of  these  two  names 
from  the  Byzantes,  or  Byzacii,  a  tribe  who  dwelled  hereabouts, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Zugantes 
of  Zeugitana :  these  people  were  remarkably  clever  in  pre- 
paring a  kind  of  honey  from  flowers,  which  so  much  resembled 
that  made  by  bees,  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  it. 
The  name  Emporia  was  applied  to  the  towns  on  the  shores  of 
the  Little  Syrtis,  and  by  extension  to  those  on  the  coast  of 
Tripohtana,  from  the  flourishing  commerce  which  they  carried 
on;  the  country  round  them  was  so  luxuriantly  fruitful  as  to  yield 
the  husbandman  a  hundredfold,  and  it  was  kept  free  from  mva^ 
sion  by  the  dangers  to  navigators,  with  which  the  Little  Syrtis 
was  said  to  abound,  and  wmch  effectually  secured  to  the  Car- 
thaginians the  secrecy  of  that  great  and  flourishing  trade,  which 
they  were  carrying  on  with  so  much  advantage  in  these  towns. 
But  their  wealth  and  population  at  last  attracted  the  ambitious 
cupidity  of  Masinissa,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans, 
quickly  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  the 
latter  people  themselves,  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  seized  upon 
Byzacium :  at  last,  however,  when  the  whole  of  Numidia  fell 
into  their  hands,  the  two  names  Emporia  and  Byzacium^,  or 
Byzacidis  Regio,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  were  used  indiffer- 
ently to  distinguish  the  whole  country,  till  they  formed  their 
province  Byzacena,  and  subsequently  that  of  Tnpolitana.  It 
continued  to  maintain  its  great  and  extraordinary  fertility^ 
and  was  considered,  from  uie  vast  quantities  of  com  which 
it  exported  to  Rome,  as  one  of  the  principal  granaries  of 
that  city. 

48.  The  Northernmost  city  on  the  shores  of  Byzacena  was 
Hadrumetum,  or  Adryme,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  as  were 
all  the  other  cities  on  this  coast ;  it  was  of  such  importance  as 
to  have  been  considered  the  capital  of  Byzacium,  and  the 


'  ■  0eu  sunt  Byzacia  cordi 

Rura  magis,  centum  Cereri  fruticantla  culmis, 
Electoe  optare  dabo  inter  pnemia  campos.        Sil,  Ital.  IX.  204. 
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country  round  it  was  so  fertile,  that  a  magazine  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  was  established  near  it,  under  the  name  of  Horrea 
C8eIia,nowJ9erA/a.  Hadrumetum  suffered  much  during  Cassar's 
campaign  here,  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  and  beautified 
by  Trajan,  who  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  colony ;  it  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens^  but  its  ruins,  which  are 
now  called  Stisa,  attest  its  former  importance.  A  little  bdow 
it  was  Leptis  Lempta,  sumamed  Minor,  or  Mucpa  by  the  Greeks, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Great  Leptis  on  the  coast  of  TripoR: 
and  lower  down  stood  Thapsus^  Demass,  famous  for  the  vic- 
tory obtained  there  by  Csesar  over  Juba  and  Metellus  Scipio, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  fled  hither  with  the  wreck  of  Pompey's 
party  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  had  com- 
manded the  centre  of  the  army.  Close  to  Thapsus  was  Tunis 
Hannibalis,  now  called  Africa,  whence  Hannibal  took  his 
departure  for  Syria,  when  banished  by  his  ungrateful  country- 
men. Farther  Southward  was  the  promontory  Brachodes, 
called  also  Ammon  Balithonos,  famous  for  its  extensive 
Tuimy-fishery ;  here  the  emperor  Justinian  landed  in  his  ex- 
pedition agamst  the  Vandals,  and  founded  a  city,  which  he 
called  by  the  Latinized  name  of  Caput  Vada,  whence  the 
modem  appellation  Ca-poudia,  This  promontory,  together 
with  the  opposite  Meninx  L  Jerba,  formed  the  limits  of  the 
Syrtis  Minor^,  now  called  the  Crulf  of  Cahes ;  this  gulf  and 
the  more  Eastern  one  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  so  dread^  by  the 
ancient  navigators,  derived  their  names  fi*om  the  Greek  word 
trvphy  trahere,  owing  to  the  winds  and  currents  drawing  in  as 
it  were,  and  engulfing  the  vessels  which  traversed  them,  or  as 
others  say,  firom  the  winds,  and  waves  influenced  by  the  winds, 
drawing  in  there  vast  quantities  of  mud,  sand,  and  rocks^  which 
formed  a  shoal  thence  called  Syrtis^. 


^  Kai  ror'  iivapfcdyiifv  Aoi)  Boplao  dviKka 
MtiTfftjyvc  frtXayoc  rt  A(/3vffr(«c6v  ivvia  'jr&traQ 
Nujcrac  ofi&Q  Kai  rofffra  ipkp*  ijfiaray  li^xP^  tcovro 
UpoTToti  fidk'  IvdoBt  Svpriv,  id*  oifxtri  votrroc  6iFiaa» 
'Stival  irkXiiy  Src  t6v  yc  fiu^aro  koXitov  ucieBai. 

ApoU.  Argon,  A.  1:^35. 

Tres  EuruB  ab  alto 

In  brevia  et  Syrtes  urget,  miaerabUe  Tisu ; 

Illiditque  vadis,  atque  aggere  cingit  arensB.  Virg.  ^lu  I.  UK 

Qao  lateant  Byrtes  magna  minorque  sinn*     Ovid,  Amor,  II.  xi.  20. 
Lucan.  IX.  903. 

••  'H  YoX«w6r»jc  II  Kai  ravrric  r^c  ^vprtiaQ  Kai  r^c  M**P^C»  on  roXXaxov 
TivayiifCriC  ^criv  6  /3vd6c  Kara  rdc  c^/iirwrtcc  Kai  rdc  tcXtififivpiioQ,  ovfi^tvit 
riffiv  ifivltrrtiv  eiQ  rd  /3paxit  Kai  Kadi^tiV  oirdvtov  d*  tlvai  t6  o^ofttvov 
aKdAoC'  Ai6irtp  'K'6f>pu>diP  rbv  wtipdirXovv  woiovvrai,  ^vXarro/uvoc,  fiq 
ifiirsaoiiv  c^c  rov^  koXwovq  tin  dvinmv  d^vXojcrot  Xiif^ivrc^ 

Strab.  Wll.  p.  835. 

inter 
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49.  The  whole  coast  of  the  S^rrtis  is  covered  with  a  succession  of  little  flat  islands, 
sand-banks,  and  oozy  bottoms,  or  small  depths  of  water,  the  danger  of  wliich  was 
moch  increased  to  the  old  navigators  by  the  flax  and  refioz  of  the  tide  occasioned  by 
violent  winds.  It  was  for  th£  reasoA  that  the  ancient  sailors  dreaded  being  cast 
upon  them,  so  much  so  that  the  earlier  Greeks  asserted  the  navigation  of  either 
Syrtis  as  an  utter  impossibility,  without  the  immediate  assistance  M'the  gods;  for, 
if  the  wind  and  cnrrents  once  caught  their  vessels  and  drove  them  upon  the  shoals^ 
at  the  time  the  ebb  was  going  out,  they  ran  considerable  danger,  uxdess  they  were 
well  managed,  of  being  beaten  to  pieces.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Roman  fleet 
during  the  first  Punic  war ;  but  they  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  throwing  all  their 
heavy  baggage  overboard,  and  waiting  till  the  flood-tide  set  tbem  once  more  afloat 
These  dangers  tended  very  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Carthaginian  cities  on 
the  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  by  defending  them  from  invasions;  but  the  inliabitants  of 
tbese  cities,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  the  gnlf^  were  not  at  all 
alarmed  hy  them,  but  made  use  of  the  ebb-tide,  as  they  do  at  the  present  day,  to 
catch  a  number  of  flsh.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  Syrtis  Minor  lies  the  I.  Cer- 
clna,  still  preserving  its  name  in  Ktarkenna ;  at  its  Soutiiem  extremity,  and  joined 
to  it  by  a  bridge,  is  the  smaller  island  CercinitiB.  Opposite  to  these  islands  was 
TheniB  T?unnee,an  important  town,  which  was  latterly  colonized  by  the  Romans ; 
near  it  Scipio  caused  a  trench  to  be  cut,  marldng  the  limits  between  the  Numidian 
and  Roman  territory,  the  remembrance  of  which  seems  preserved  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Tsphrura  TetfowOy  derived  probably  from  the  Greek  word  Ta^poQ  vaiium, 
and  bpoQ  termimu. 

60,  Tacapa  Cabes,  was  the  most  important  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Little  Syrtis, 
and  stood  at  its  Western  extremity ;  it  was  originally  founded  by  the  Carthaginians, 
but  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans,  and  is  remarlLable  as  giving  the 
modem  name  to  the  gulf.  To  the  £.  of  it  lay  the  I.  Menlnx'*,  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  channel,  scarcely  a  mile  broad  ;  it  was  also  named  Lotopbagitis,  and 
is  famous  from  the  mention  made  of  it  as  the  favourite  dwelling  of  theLotophagi^,  so 
called  from  the  Greek  words  Xtarbc  lotut,  and  t^ayiiv  edere,  owing  to  their  livhig 
upon  the  lotus.  This  delightful  fruit  is  said  to  have  been  so  intoxicating  to  the 
taste,  that  whosoever  partook  of  it  straightway  forgot  his  own  country,  and  cared 
only  to  spend  his  life  in  the  happy  regions  where  it  was  produced :  it  was  described 
as  being  something  in  taste  like  the  date,  but  of  a  saffron  colour,  no  bigger  than 
a  bean,  and  growing  in  bunches  like  the  myrtle-berry.  It  is  still  found  on  the 
whole  coast  hereabouts,  and,  being  in  great  repute,  is  sold  in  all  the  markets;  the 

inter  duas  Syrtis,  quibus  nomen  ex  re  inditum.    Nam  duo  sunt  sinus  propd  in 

extreme  Afrlc&.  impares  magnitudine,pari  natur& :  quorum  proxima  teme  prsalta 
suatycstera,  uu  fors  tulit,  olta :  alia  in  tempestate  vadosa.  Nam  ubi  mare  magnum 
esse,  et  soevire  ventis  ccepit,  limum,  arenamque,  et  saxa  ingentia  flnctus  trahunt ; 
ita  fades  locorum  cum  ventis  simul  mntatur.    Syrtes  ab  tractu  nominatss. 

8aUuMt.BeU.Jug,90. 

^  Milllbus  his  ductor  spectatus  Mai^te  Choaspes, 
Neritia  Meninge  satns,  eui  tragula  semper 
Fnlmineam  armabat,  celebratum  missile,  dextram. 

SU,  Hal.  III.  318. 

40  — ^ . ^ IwkPtifuv 

Vaitfc  Awro^avwv,  o'lr*  dv^tvoy  tldap  liovffiv, 

9  *  •  •  *  » 

Oifi*  apa  Atfro^ayoi  fiiiSovy  irdpoitnv  oXi^pov 
*Hfieripocc,  &.\X&  a6t  ioffav  XtaroXo  wdtraff^ai. 
T&v  d*  '6iTTtQ  XwroTo  ^avoi  ntXiriBsa  xapvbv, 
Oi/K  It*  aicayyiCXai  rcaXiv  ij^iXiv,  oifSk  vUtr^ai  • 
'AXX'  avTov  povXovTo  hit'  dvSpdat  AiaTofdyoitri 
Abnbv  kptVTOftivoi  iiivkiitv,  vStrrov  r€  Xaditrdai. 

Ham.  Od,l.B4.etteq. 

Spectati  castris,  quos  succo  nobills  arbor 

Et  dulci  pascit  lotos  nimls  hospita  bacca.        SU.  JtdL  III.  310. 
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Xroftfcall  it  Jvjeb,  Meninx  had  several  cities,  one  of  whicli,  called  Qii1ia,bas  giTcn 
the  modem  name  t^Jerba  to  the  whole  islami :  the  emperor  Ylbins  Gallos  was  bon 
here.  The  R.  Triton  or  Cabeiy  so  famous  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  riaes  in  a 
part  of  M^  Atlas  called  Usaletos,  and  after  passhig  through  two  lakes,  called  Libya 
Zowd&ah  and  Tritonis  Faramtm,  enters  the  sea  at  Tacape.  The  Lake  Triionia  ^^  was 
also  named  Pallas,  from  the  tradition  that  Minenra,  hence  sumamedTritogeniaand 
Tritonia,  first  made  her  appearance  on  its  shores  ** ;  the  remembrance  of  thia  legend 
was  observed  by  an  anniud  feast,  during  which  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the 
country  was  dressed  in  armour  like  the  Greek  Pallas,  and  drawn  in  triumph  roond 
the  lake.  The  dangers  and  intricacies  of  the  lake  were  so  great,  that  it  waa  affirmed 
none  could  extricate  himself  from  them  without  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  god 
Triton,  through  whose  dominions  the  river  ran ;  the  surrounding  country  waa  in- 
habited by  the  Atlantides  and  the  wild  Gorgons,  and  it  was  here,  by  the  aaaistanee 
of  Minerva,  that  Perseus  killed  Medusa.  Here  too  was  the  place  originally  aasigDed 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  which  were  robbed  d  their  golden  apfrfes  by 
Hercules,  after  he  had  slain  the  enormous  dragon,  which,  with  unceasing  watcfalol- 
ness,  guarded  the  fruit  ^ :  the  &ble  of  the  Hesperides  is  exphUned  by  their  having 


• t6v  xorc 


TpirutvlSoQ  Iv  irpoxoaiQ 
Alfivac  ^tffi  Avspi  tlSo/iivip 
TaXav  6id6vTi  iiivta 
Tloiipadtv  Bv^anoc  KaraPdc 

AUar'  •  Find.  Pyth.  IV.  36. 

Hue,  qui  stagna  colunt  Tritonidos  alta  paludis. 
Qua  virgo,  ut  &ma  est,  bellatrix  edita  lymplia 
Invento  primam  Libyen  perfudit  olivo.  SiL  Rat.  III.  3S3. 

Torpentem  Tritonos  adit  illsesa  paludem. 
Hanc,  ut  fama,  Deus,  quem  toto  litore  pontus 
Audit  ventosa  perflantem  marmora  concha, 
Hanc  et  Pallas  amat :  patrio  quae  vertice  nata 
Terrarum  primam  Libyen  (nam  proxima  coelo  est, 
Ut  probat  ipse  calor)  tetigit:  stagnique  quieta 
Vultus  vidlt  aqua,  posuitque  in  margine  pUmtas, 
Et  se  dilecta  Tritonlda  dixit  ab  unda.  Lucan.  IX.  347. 

^  HaXXii^'  *A^rivairfv  KvSpi^v  ^t6v  Apx^fi*  AtiBeiv, 
T\avK&iriv,  irokitfitirtv,  AfitiXixov  ^rop  ix^^vaatfy 
Tlap^kvov  aUoitiv,  kpvtriiTToKiv,  AXxtittfirav, 
TpiToyivri  •  Horn,  Hymn,  in  PdUad,  II.  4. 

Oap^ci,  TpiToykviuLy  ^ikov  rccoc* Id,  II.  X.  183. 

'Ev  Sk  AiAc  ^vydrtip  ' Ay t\tlti  Tptroykviuit  — 

Hesiod.  Se.  Here,  197. 
Jam  summas  arces  Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas 
Insedit,  nlmbo  efiUgens  et  Gorgone  sssva.       Virg.  MtL  II.  61 5. 

O,  nisi  te  virtus  opera  ad  majora  tulisset. 
In  partem  ventura  chori  Tritonia  noetri, 

Vera  refer; OridL  Jfee.  V . 270. 

*'*E«rircp(^ac  ^  alg  ft^Xa  iripnv  kKvtov  QKtavoio 
Xptuna  KoXd  filXov^i,  fkpoyrd  rt  Skvipta  K€ipir6v 

Hetiad.  Tk€og.:il&, 
'EawtpiSuiv  S*  lirl  ftriXoffiropov  dicrdv 

'Avvffaifii  tSlv  'AoiSav, JEurip.  Hipp,  742. 

Hinc  mihi  Massylas  gentis  monstrata  sacerdoe, 
Hesperidum  tempi!  custos,  epulasque  draconi 
Qu8B  dabat,  et  sacros  servabat  in  arbore  ramoe, 
Spargens  humida  mella  soporifemmque  papaver. 

Virg.  ^&.  IV.  484. 

Quia 
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possessed  an  immense  number  of  flocks,  and  by  the  ambiguous  Greek  word  ftijXov 
signifying  both  a  ilieep  and  an  apple*  The  name  Tritonis  Palus  appears  to  liave 
been  originally  applied  to  the  Little  Syrtis,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  latter 
appellation,  and  the  discovery  of  the  neighbouring  inland  sea :  subsequent  to  this, 
however,  the  people  of  Cyrene  pretended  that  all  the  mythological  wonders  con- 
nected with  it,  were  to  be  sought  for  in  their  country,  and  accordingly  pointed  out 
to  the  curious  traveller  the  dangerous  whidings  of  the  Triton,  or  Lethfsus,  and  the 
l6vely  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  which  flourished  on  its  banks. 

51.  To  the  N.  of  Tritonis  Palus,  and  in  the  centre  of  Byzacium,  stood  its  metro- 
polis Capsa  Gq/fia,  where  Jngnrtha  kept  his  treasures ;  it  was  taken  and  burnt 
by  Marius,  but,  being  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  under  the 
Roman  power.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Libyan  Hercules,  who  called 
it  Hecatompylos  from  its  hundred  gatet :  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  all  its  im- 
portance from  the  Egyptians,  who  are  known  to  have  colonized  the  shores  of  the 
Ijttle  Syrtis  at  a  very  early  period,  and  it  was  probably  from  their  priests,  that 
the  Greeks,  who  settled  here  many  years  afterwards,  derived  many  of  those  tradi- 
tions wliich  are  connected  with  their  mythology,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  referred 
to  the  country  now  under  consideration.  It  was  the  only  place  possessed  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  this  part  of  the  province.  Above  Capsa  was  Thala  FerianOj 
another  strong  town  of  great  importance  to  Jugurtha;  it  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  Metellus,  and  was  afterwards  called  Thelepte  during  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  fortified  it  as  an  advanced  post  against  the  Numidian  hordes.  In  the 
Northern  part  of  the  province  stood  Snfetula,  which  still  maintains  its  name  in 
J^ttitla ;  to  the  E.  of  it,  not  far  from  Thapsus,  was  Tusdrus  SI  Jemme,  which  was 
taken  by  Caesar,  and  was  the  eity  whence  Gordian  was  called  to  the  Imperial 
power. 

62.  Tripolitana  («»Z,  Provincia),  or  Tripolis,  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Byzacena,  on  the  S.  by  Phazania  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Garamantes,  on  the  E.  by  Cyrenaica,  and  on  the 
N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  it  contained  117,500  square 
miles,  being  by  far  the  largest  province  on  the  Northern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  is  still  called  TVipoK.  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  three  chief  dties^  Sabrata  Sabarty  (Ea  Tripoli^  the  metro- 
poUs  of  the  modem  state,  and  Leptis  Magna  Lehida ;  the 
emperor  Severus  was  bom  at  the  last  of  these,  and  it  was 
prooably  he  who  erected  this  territoiy  into  a  separate  pro- 
vince. It  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory, the  limits  between  this  people  and  the  Cyreneans  beings 
marked  by  the  Philcenorum  Arse,  now  called  Mukdar^  and 
forming  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Tripoli.  These  altars  were 
erected  by  the  Carthagimans  at  the  Southem  extremity  of  the 


Qnln  et  Massyli  falgentia  signa  talere, 
Hesperidum  veniens  Incis  domus  ultima  terra. 
Prafoit  intortoe  demissns  vertlce  crines 
Bocchas  atrox,  qui  sacratas  in  litore  silvas, 
Atque  inter  frondes  revirescere  viderat  aurum.    SU.  Ital,  III.  283. 
There  I  suck  the  liquid  air, 
AU  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus  and  his  daughters  three 

That  sing  about  the  golden  tree.  Milton,  Comut,  980. 

Dr.  Maltby  says,  in  a  note  upon  the  word  ^^fftrtpldiQ,  in  his  Greek  Gradns 
that  the  fiible  of  Golden  Apples  probably  took  its  rise  from  Oranges.  * 

See  also  p.  726,  sect.  61,  note  60  infra. 
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Great  Sjrrtis,  in  memory  of  two  brothers,  named  Philaeni**, 
who  were  kUled  there  by  the  Cyreneans,  dmring  a  dispute 
between  the  two  states  concerning  the  extent  of  their  limits. 
It  had  been  agreed,  that  two  men  should  set  off  from  each 
metropolis  at  the  same  hour,  and  wherever  they  met,  there 
should  the  future  boundary  be  fixed ;  the  Philaeni  accord- 
ingly departed  from  Carthage,  but  exerted  themselves  so  mudi, 
that  thev  had  penetrated  a  considerable  distance  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cyrene  before  they  met  their  adversaries,  who  were 
so  enraged  at  their  progress,  that  they  gave  them  the  choice  of 
returning  back  to  their  country  and  re-commencin?  their  jour- 
ney, or  of  being  buried  on  the  spot.    They  chose  the  latter  al- 
ternative, and  the  Carthaginians  commemorated  the  patriotic 
deed  by  erecting  these  altars.  The  Syrtis  Major^  is  now  called 
the  G.  of  Sidra,  or  Djoon  al  Kahrit ;  it  was  much  larger  than 
the  Little  Syrtis,  but  by  no  means  so  dangerous,  although  it 
was  a  great  terror  to  all  mariners  navigating  the  sea  in  its 
neighbourhood  :  it  seems  to  be  the  quicksand  (trvprig)  alluded  to 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  tempestuous  voyage  from  Crete  to  Melita*. 
Tripolitana  was  in  general  a  barren  and  desert  province,  the  cul- 
tivation being  chiefly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
streams,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-coast. 

53.  The  Westernmoet  city  <m  the  eoast  ofTripolitaxui  was  Sahrata^,or  Abrotonnnt, 
now  Sabartf  or  Old  jfVi^To/iyOrigiiially  founded  by  the  l^rrians,  but  sabseqneDtfy  at- 
Urged  and  beautified  by  the  Romaiu,  who  raised  it  to  the  lank  of  a  colony ;  it  was 
the  birth-phice  of  Flavia  DomitiUa,  the  consort  of  Vespasian,  and  mother  of  Titus 
and  Domitifm,  to  which  honour  it  owed  much  of  the  laYour  bestowed  upon  it.  OBa% 
otherwise  caUed  £oa  and  QSca,  was  likewise  on  the  coast,  and  not  fiur  Eastward  firana 
the  preceding;  it  derived  all  its  importance  finom  the  Romans  leading  hither  a  coiooy 
of  Sicilians,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  neighbouring  Libyans:  it  is  now 
replaced  by  TWpofi,  the  metropolisofthe  modern  iSfa^e  of  this  name.  Beyond  thiswas 
Leptis  ^  Lebida,  sumamed  Magna,  to  diBtingnish  it  fiNim  Leptis  Minor,  which  was 


««  Qua  celebre  inyicti  nomen  posuere  Philieni, 

50.  JteLXV.701. 

^  Syrtes,  vel  primam  mundo  Natura  flguram 
Cum  daret,  in  dubio  pelagi  temeque  reUquit. 
(Nam  neque  subsedit  penitus,  quo  stagna  profundi 
Acciperet,  nee  se  defendit  ab  aequore  tellus ; 
Ambigua  sed  lege  loci  jacet  invia  sedes : 
.£quora  fracta  vadls,  abruptaque  terra  profuado, 
£t  post  multa  sonant  project!  litora  fluctus. 
Sic  male  desemit,  nullosque  exegit  in  usus 
Hanc  partem  Natura  suL)  Lwxau  IX.  903. 

See  also  note  37,  gupra. 
^  Acts,  xzriL  17.    It  is  rendered  ^  quicksands"  in  our  translaticm. 
^  Sabrata  turn  l^^lum  vulgus,  Sarranaque  Leptis, 

(Eaque  Trinacrios  Afris  permixta  colonos, •  Sil.  ItaL  III.  256. 

^  Proxima  Leptis  erat,  cojus  statione  quieta 

Exegere  hiemem,  nimbis  flanunisque  carentem.      Lucaiu  IX.  948. 
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not  fiur  from  Carthage :  the  Greeksof  Cyrene  named  it  Neapolis.  It  was  founded  by 
some  Sidonians,  who  quitted  their  native  city  during  a  cabal,  and  it  rose  in  the  course 
of  time  to  such  importance,  as  to  pay  the  Carthaginians,  in  whose  territory  it  stood, 
a  talent  a  day  for  tribute.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Severus  (erroneously 
said  to  be  the  only  African  that  ever  sat  upon  the  Roman  throne),  and  it  was  through 
him  that,  in  later  years,  it  obtained  so  many  marks  of  favour  from  the  great  empire  of 
the  North ;  he  built  himself  a  splendid  palace  here,  which  added  considerably  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.  Leptis  was  destroyed  about  the  7th  century,  by  the  Incursions 
of  the  Arabty  and  it  is  now  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruhis.  Near  it  runs  the  little  river 
Cinyps,  or  Cinyphus,  JSTAo/uin,  which  rises  in  the  Mons  Charitum :  the  neighbouring 
country  was  reckoned  the  paradise  of  all  AfHca,  and  yielded  three  hundred-fold ;  its 
goats  were  noted  for  their  exceedingly  shaggy  skins^.  A  band  of  Spartans  retired 
hither  during  a  civil  commotion,  under  the  conduct  of  Dorieus,  and  built  themselves 
a  town,  but  they  were  expelled  before  the  end  of  three  years  by  the  Carthaginians 
and  Libyans. 

64.  Farther  Eastward  were  the  promontories  Trieron  C  MaunUa,  and  CephaloB 
Kharrny  forming  the  Western  termination  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  the  distance  across 
which  to  the  opposite  cape  of  Cyrenaica  is  230  miles.  The  much  envied  Lotophagi 
extended  as  far  as  this  point,  and  in  later  times  the  country  about  it  was  the  only 
part  they  were  thought  to  inhabit.  Below  Cephalss  Pr.,  the  Western  coast  of  the 
Syrtis  was  covered  with  an  inunense  chain  of  lagoons,  produchig  vast  quantities  of 
salt ;  this  was  carefully  stored  to  cure  the  fish  caught  in  the  g^lf,  which  formed 
a  great  article  of  commerce  with  many  of  the  towns  standing  on  its  shores,  such  as 
Auxiqua  ItOy  Dysopos  Zqlferan,  and  Macomada.  The  last  mentioned  place  was 
snmamed  Selorum,  from  its  lying  in  the  territory  of  the  Sell,  or  Psylli,  who  were 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  power  of  charming  serpents,  and  of  curing  such  as  had 
been  bitten  by  them ;  they  are  mentioned  on  tUs  account  by  Lucan,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  serpents  which  infested  the  army  of  Cato,  when  marching  along  the  coast 
of  Africa^,  and  their  descendants  are  said  to  affect  the  same  skill  at  the  present  day, 
although  their  feats  in  these  arts  are  said  to  be  capable  of  imitation  vrithout  either 
danger  or  difficulty.  They  extended  into  the  province  of  Cyrenaica,  and  are  said  to 
have  onoeundertaken  an  expedition  against  the  South  wind,because  he  had  destroyed 
all  their  wells ;  but  he  rolled  great  hills  of  sand  upon  them,  and  having  overwhelmed 
them,  their  land  was  seized  upon  by  the  Nasamones  **.    The  latter  people  are  said 

^  Nee  minus  interea  barbas  incanaque  menta  * 

Cinyphii  tondent  hirci,  setasqne  comantes ; 

Virg,  Oeorg.  III.  312. 

Nee  deftiit  illic 

Squamea  Cinyphii  tenuis  membrana  chelydri, 

Vivacisque  jecur  cervi : Ovid.  Met.  VII.  272. 

rigetquebarba, 

Qualem  forflcibus  metit  supinis 

Tonsor  Cinyphio  Cilix  marito.  Mart.  TII.  ep.  94. 

Cinyphias  inter  pestes  tibi  palma  nocendi  est: Luean.  IX.  787. 

^  Vix  miseris  serum  tanto  lassata  periclo 
Auxilium  Fortuna  dedit.    Gens  unica  terras 
Incolit  a  scevo  serpentnm  innoxia  morsu, 
Marmaridee  Psylli :  par  lingua  potentibus  herbis : 
Ipse  cmor  tutus,  nullumque  admittere  virus, 
Vel  cantu  cessante,  potest.  Phonal,  IX.  898. 

et  cujus  morsus  superaverit  anguis. 

Jam  promtum  Psyllis  vel  gustu  nosse  veneni.  Id,  937. 

*'  Hoe  tarn  segne  solum  raras  tamen  exserit  herbas, 
Quas  Nasamon  gens  dura  legit,  qui  proxima  ponto 
Nudus  rura  tenet,  quem  mundi  barbara  damnis 
Syrtis  alit.  Luean.  IX.  439. 

Hue  coit  sequoreus  Nasamon,  invadere  fluctu 
Audax  naufragia,  et  prsedas  avellere  ponto.    SU.  Ital,  III.  320. 
3  A 
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by  another  account  to  have  fallen  suddenly  upon  tho  Psylli,  and  almocl  extenninated 
them,  which  may  probably  account  for  the  preceding  fiible.  A  little  E.  of  Macomada 
.  waB£apbrantasTurri8,onlyremarkablefrom  thecircumatanceof  oneof  the  Ptolemies, 
probably  Evergetes,  having  made  it  the  Western  boundary  of  Cyrenalea,  wlulst  the 
Carthaginians  were  busily  employed  in  the  Punic  war ;  the  original  limits  were, 
however,  very  soon  recovered,  and  have  since  remaincKl  fixed  to  the  proent  day. 
Aboat  40  mUes  to  the  S.  of  C.  Mesurata  stood  Gerisa,  still  called  Ghirza;  its  rains 
are  in  very  good  preservation,  and  from  the  number  of  statues  and  other  pieces  of 
sculpture  with  which  it  abounds,  the  people  of  the  country  ikncy  the  whole  city  has 
been  petrified.  Below  it  is  the  mountain  Oilllus  or  OUa,  which  is  a  part  of  that 
great  range  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Chuzambari,  or  Mons  Ater,  and 
now  called  the  Black  Mountains,  or  the  Black  Harutsh  -,  it  intersects  the  wiiole 
Southern  part  of  Tripolitana,  and  is  lost  in  the  wilds  of  the  interior.  To  the  N.  of  it 
were  the  Macsei  Syrtitce,  so  named  from  their  dwelling  along  the  Syrtis ;  they  seem 
to  have  extended  nearly  as  far  Westward  as  the  Cinyphus,  for  it  was  with  their 
assistance  that  the  Carthaginians  drove  the  Spartans  from  their  uew  settlement  oa 
this  river.  In  the  South  Western  comer  of  the  province  was  Cidamus,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  advanced  station  of  the  ancients  in  tlie  desert ;  it  is  still  known 
to  us  by  the  name  of  Qadamu, 

LIBYA. 

56.  The  Greeks  were  acquainted  at  a  very  remote  period  with 
that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  opposite  to  their  own  country. 
The  North  wind  hardly  ever  blew  with  any  violence,  without 
dashing  some  of  their  ships  on  its  shores :  hence  the  precision 
with  which  Homer  speaks  of  it,  when  compared  with  his 
fabulous  accounts  of  the  more  Western  countries".  They 
soon  learned,  that  the  native  name  of  the  tawny  people  who 
wandered  over  it,  was  Libyes,  and  they  therefore  named  their 
country  Libya,  in  which  they  were  followed  by  many  of  the 
Latin  writers  **.  In  the  course  of  time  they  discovered  the 
same  race  of  men,  extending  from  the  limits  of  Egypt  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  henceforward  named  the  whole 
continent  Libya  :  Egypt  itself  would  have  been  included  in 
the  general  appellation,  but  they  had  so  long  considered  it  as 


Kai  AifivriVf  iva  r*  dpvts  a^ap  Ktpaoi  reXsBovci, 

Ham.  Od,  A.  85. 
vvv  S*  tifpvXel/iiay 


nSrvtd  <rot  Ai^va 

AiUrat  evKXka  vv/i^av 

Au>fia<rtv  Iv  xpvcrlotc 

Upd^^ptav  Find,  Pyth.  IX.  96. 

Ka2  Ai^vff V  iffi&VTi  xSpali  riyriiraTO  Xaip 

Ac(i6c  oUurrript,  xai  wftoffi  nix^a  Bunniv 

'Hfiirkpoic  fiaaiXivaiv  CaUim.  Hymn*  in  ApolL  6S. 

Defessi  JKneadsB,  quee  proxima  litora  carsn 

Contendunt  petere,  et  Libyoe  vertuntor  ad  oias. 

Virg.  JSn.  1. 158. 

per  inhospita  Syrtis 

litora,  per  calidas  Libyee  sitientls  arenas.  Lucan,  1. 368. 

See  also  note  2,  tupra. 
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entirely  separated  from  Libya,  that  they  found  it  convenient 
to  make  the  Nile  the  boundary  between  it  and  Asia,  although 
in  a  later  period  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was  adopted  as  the  com- 
mon limit  betwixt  the  two.  The  Romans,  who  copied  the 
Greeks  in  most  of  their  geographical  arrangements,  contracted 
Libya  considerably  towards  the  East,  inasmuch  as  they  ex- 
tended the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Great  Catabathmus, 
making  it  the  common  boundai^  between  the  two :  but  the 
i^ame  of  Libya  was  always  foreign  to  their  language,  they 
haying  become  acquainted  with  that  part  of  me  country, 
which  lies  opposite  Italy  and  Sicily,  under  the  name  of  Africa, 
and  this  name  they  soon  applied  to  the  whole  continent. 
Nevertheless  the  name  of  Libya  was  always  preserved  as  a 
distinguishing  appellation  for  the  whole  country,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  Egypt,  although  it  was  lat- 
terly subdivided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Cyrenaica,  Mar- 
marica,  and  Libya  Exterior :  it  is  now  called  Bcarca,  This 
whole  extent  of  territory,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of 
the  Pentapolis,  and  a  few  other  patches  of  ground  too  incon- 
siderable to  be  mentioned,  is  one  wide  desert,  displaying  not 
the  least  sign  of  cultivation.  The  ori^n  of  the  name  Libya 
has  been  deduced  with  great  probabihty  from  the  Lehabim, 
or  Lubim,  the  sons  of  IVfizraim,  and  grandsons  of  Ham,  who 
appear  to  have  first  settled  in  this  district. 

66.  Ctrene,  or  Ctrenaica  {sdL  Provincia),  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Tripolitana,  on  the  S.  by  the  vast  deserts  of  the 
interior,  on  the  E.  by  Marmarica,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea :  it  corresponded  with  the  Western  part  of 
Barcaj  and  contained  about  60,600  square  miles.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  metropolis  Cyrene,  founded  by  Battus  the 
Dorian,  who  quitted  the  Spartan  island  Thera,  in  the  iEgsean 
Sea,  about  712  years  B.C.,  having  been  commanded  by  the 
oracle  to  build  a  city  on  this  coast  **. 

57.  BattoB  landed  at  the  little  miserable  island  Platea,  on  the  limits  of  Cyrene 
and  Marmarica,  bat  found  it  so  wretchedly  barren,  that  he  once  more  consulted  the 
oracle,  which,  howeyer,  persisted  in  its  response,  that  on  this  coast  he  would  ulti- 
mately find  his  fortune;  tliis  pertinacity  in  the  Pythfai  has  been  considered,  with 
some  probability,  as  showing  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  at  this  early 
period,  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  a  conjecture  which  is  strengthened  by  the  name 
given  by  Battus  to  his  metropolis,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  Uie  Thessalian  princess  Cyrene,  whom  Apollo  cajrried  hither.  Battus  landed 
on  the  coast,  and  by  tiie  assistance  of  the  natives  maintained  himself  here  for  six 
years;  during  this  period  they  had  led  him  fiirther  to  the  Westward,  till  he  arrived 
at  a  more  finitfnl  country,  where,  as  they  expressed  themselves,  the  heavens  were 
opened  to  them,  u  e,  the  earth  was  fertilized  by  rain.    Here,  near  afountain  sacred 


^  Herod.  IV.  166.  164. 170.— Diodor.  Sic.  III.  p.  182.— Strab.  II.  90;  XVII. 
675.— Plin.  IV.  12 ;  XIX.  3.    See  p.  443,  sect.  14,  iupra;  and  note  05,  it^a. 
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to  Apollo,  and  called  Cyre*',  Battns  laid  the  foiuidatioiiB  of  his  city^'jandjfaaTing 
reigned  in  it  for  forty  years,  died.    He  was  followed  by  seven  other  kings,  his  de- 
scendants, daring  whose  reigns  a  nomber  of  Greeks  had  crossed  over  to  tbe  new  and 
flourishing  settlement,  at  the  command  of  the  oracle,  and  founded  the  cities  Teuehiza 
and  Hesperides ;  Barce,  too,  was  built  daring  the  reign  of  the  sixth  king,  ib  ooose- 
queoce  of  whose  tyranny  its  inhabitants  rose  against  him,  and  finaUy  succeeded  m 
gaming  their  independence,  which  they  preserved  till  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  who 
was  publicly  murdered  in  it.    His  mother  fled  to  Eg>'pt,  to  beg  assistance  from  the 
Satrap  of  the  Persian  Darius,  who  sent  a  number  of  troops  and  conquered  Barce. 
Cyrene  had  previously  submitted  to  Camhyses  and  Darius,  and  preserved  its  ova 
existence  by  the  payment  of  a  regular  tribute :  from  this  time  it  assumed  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  floorished  for  nearly  200  years.    The  united  confe- 
deracy of  the  several  cities  was  named  Cyrene,  or  Cyrencea,  an  appellatioa  which 
the  Romans  latterly  converted  into  Cyrenaica.    It  obtained  considerable  renown 
from  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  its  people,  who  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences 
with  great  success ;  their  trade,  too,  became  very  extensive,  and  their  ships  were 
found  riding  on  every  sea.    But,  about  this  time«  Carthage,  which  had  hitherto  beai 
separated  from  Cyrene  by  an  enormous  desert,  began  to  extend  her  territory  East- 
ward, and  a  dispute  arising  as  to  her  right  of  doing  so,  the  question  was  decided  by 
a  battle  at  sea,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  the  Philffiuorum  Arae  already  menUooed. 
66.  Not  long  after  this,  Cyrene  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Egypt,  coneeTiiing 
ite  Eastern  limits,  the  latter  country  having  attempted  to  esteblish  her  dominna, 
not  only  over  the  sandy  deserts  of  Marmarica,  which  lielonged  to  Cyrene,  but  over 
the  Republic  itself;  this  produced  a  war,  the  issue  of  which  was,  that  tiie  frontier 
of  Egypt  on  this  side  should  extend  no  fiuther  than  the  Catebathmua.    This  then 
was  the  extent  of  territory  claimed  by  the  Republic  of  Cyrene,  and  it  must  be  care- 
fully disting^hed  from  that  small  portion  of  country  inunediately  surrounding  the 
metropolis,  and  actually  peopled  or  possessed  by  the  Greeks.     It  became  very 
wealthy  and  very  powerful ;  but  the  seeds  of  destruction,  which  lie  at  the  core  of  ail 
democracies,  soon  shot  forth,  and  produced  a  succession  ofcivil  wars,  which  ended 
in  the  subjection  of  Cyrene  by  the  First  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  assistance 
had  been  begged  by  the  suffering  Cyreneans.  After  this,  the  tyrannical  power  exer- 
cised by  the  metropolis  of  Cyrene  over  the  other  Greek  settlements,  was  taken  from 
it,  and  ikeftoe  chief  ci^er,  united  into  one  league,  hence  sumamed  the  Pentapolis, 
from  irkvT£  quinquCf  and  iriXtc  urbt :  these  cities  were  Cyrene,  ApoUonia,  Ptolemais, 
Teuchira,  and  Berenice,  of  which  the  first  still  kept  its  superiority  as  the  capital. 
The  Ptolemies  maintained  theur  dominion  over  Cyrene  till  the  timeof  ApionyWho, 
dying  without  issue,  bequeathed  it  to  the  Romans.    The  latter  people,  however, 
declu^  it  independent,  till  the  Cyreneans,  unable  peaceably  to  eqjoy  the  blessings 
of  freedom,  fell  once  more  into  violent  dissensions  amongst  themselves,  and  at  1^ 
insulted  their  bene&ctors  by  johiing  tlie  cause  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.    Upon 
this  their  country  was  token  possession  of  by  the  Romans,  who  united  it  and  the 
island  of  Crete  into  one  province,  b.  c.  63,  both  being  governed  by  the  same  pro- 
consul.   During  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  there  was  a  terrible  uptroar  oC 

••  Ot  ^  owirw  iriiyqc  Kvp^s  iSvvavro  wiXaavai 

Aotpiiee, CaUim,  Hfpnn.  in  ApoU.  88. 

*Ev^a  frore  xpvoreoiv 
Atdf  6pvixf*>v  ndptdpoCf 
OifK  dwoddfiov  'Air6X- 

Xiovoc  Tvx6vT0Q,  iipea 
Xpijffiv  oiKiffrfipa  Bdrrov 
Kapiro^Spov  AijSvac,  Updv 
'Saffov  UQ  ijSri  Xiviov 
Kriffvtttv  fi/dpfiarov 
ndXiv  iv  ApytvotyTt  fiaaTtf, Pitid,  Pyth,  IV.  6. 

*•  Nee  non  Cyrene  Pelopei  stirpe  nepotis 
Battiadas  pravos  ftdei  stimulavit  in  anna.       SU.  Jtal.  III.  ^2. 
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the  Jews,  whom  the  first  Ptolemy  had  settled  here  after  his  conquest  of  C3rrene^ 
which  cost  upwards  of  220,000  persons  their  lives.  The  state  grew  gradually 
weaker,  till  in  the  5th  century  the  Libyans  succeeded  in  expelling  most  of  its 
citizens,  and  the  work  of  desolation,  which  they  commenced,  was  fully  completed 
by  the  Arabs  two  centuries  afterwards. 

59.  The  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Pentapolis  was  remark- 
ably fertile,  and  from  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  inhabitants,  it  arrived  at  a 
very  high  degpree  of  cultivation,  especially  that  part  of  it  near  the  city  Hesperides : 
it  was  separated  from  the  desert  by  a  chain  of  mountains  called  Cyrenei,yelpi,  &c. 
It  abounded  in  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  in  oranges,  dates,  pomegranates,  and  other  noble 
fruits;  and  its  meadows  were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers,  fiir 
exceeding  in  fragrance  those  of  any  other  region.  Besides  this,  its  horses  were 
amongst  the  finest  in  the  worl<jK'^,  and  often  gained  the  prize  in  the  games  of  Greece ; 
they  were  of  such  acknowledged  superiority,  that  when  Alexander  the  Great  paid 
his  visit  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anunon,  the  Cyreneans  sent  him  a  present  of  three 
hundred  by  way  of  tribute.  The  Cyrenean  chariots  were  also  much  praised  for  their 
many  excellencies.  One  very  important  production  of  Gyrenaica  was  the  Silphium, 
or  Laserpitinm^^  as  the  Latins  named  it,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  now 
called  Ata  Foetida;  it  was  a  shrub  which  flourished  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
desert,  and  sent  forth  a  strong  gum,  very  efficacious  as  a  medicine.  It  was  a  source 
of  great  profit  to  the  Gyreneans,  who  made  the  trade  in  it  a  state  monopoly :  they 
truisported  quantities  of  it  all  over  the  known  world,  but  at  Rome  it  was  reckoned 
so  valuable  as  to  be  weighed  against  silver.  It  was  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  chiefly  betwixt  the  little  island  Platea  and  the  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  although 
in  later  times,  when  its  cultivation  was  discouraged,  it  was  only  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Southern  part  of  the  province. 

60.  The  Nasamones  were  a  powerful  Libyan  tribe,  inhabiting  the  lower  part  of 
Gyrenaica  and  the  shores  of  the  Syrtis,  and  extending  some  distance  into  the  province 
of  Marmarica;  they  are  thought  to  have  descended  firom  the  Ananim,  the  grandsons 
of  Ham.  They  are  represented  to  haye  been  an  infiimous  set  of  robbers,  who  attacked 
all  the  vessels  which  were  cast  upon  their  shores,  and  sold  the  cargoes  as  well  as  the 
crews  ** ;  they  increased  their  territory  by  almost  exterminating  their  neighbours  the 
Psylli.  At  last,  however,  by  their  constant  plunderings,  they  drew  upon  them 
the  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  under  Augustus  and  Domitian,  who  cut  them  to 
pieces,  or  drove  them  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  They  are  said  to  have  held 
solenm  festivals  at  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  even  to  have  worshipped  their 
Manes ;  an  allusion  probably  to  the  custom  of  embalming  their  dead,  which  they  had 
learned  f^om  the  Egyptians.  The  frontier  town  of  Gyrenaica  towards  Tripolitana 
was  Automalax,  now  Sookrerif  situated  at  the  Southernmost  point  of  the  Gulf:  con- 
siderably above  it,  on  the  Eastern  shore,  stood  Amastoros,  now  Karkora,  and  still 
fiurther  N.  was  Boreum  Pr.  C.  T^oneM,  already  mentioned  as  forming  the  termination 
of  the  Syrtis  Migor  on  this  side.  Upon  the  last  mentioned  promontory  there  was 
a  cognominal  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  had  settled  there  during  the 
government  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  built  themselves  a  temple,  which  they  pretended 

^  "Sdfitpov  fikv  XPI  ^^  ^<>p'  6.vSpl  0cXy 
'Zrdiiiv,  tiXieirov  QaffiXrii  Kvpa- 

vag,  50pa  rof/iaZ^ovri  ffifv  ApKtfftK^, 
Mditra,  Aaroliaunv  6^fiK6fttvov 
Uvdiavi  r*  aHye  ovpov  ^ftv<av.  Pind.  Pyth.  IV.  2. 

^  Quam  maenus  numerus  libyssee  arenas 
Laserpioimris  jacet  Gyrenis, 
Oracuium  Jovis  inter  sestuosi, 
£t  Batti  veteris  sacrum  sepulcrum.  Catull,yil,Z, 

•• Nam  litoreis  populator  arenis 

Imminet,  et  nulla  portus  tang^te  carina, 

Novit  opes.    Sic  cum  toto  commercia  mundo 

Naufragiis  Nasamones  habent.  Luean,  IX.  444. 

See  also  note  51,  tupra, 
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had  been  erected  by  Solomon ;  the  emperor  Justinian  converted  this  temple  into 
a  Christian  chordi. 

61.  The  most  fertile  and  important  part  of  Cyrenaica  was 
that  of  the  PentapoUs,  or  Cyrene  properly  so  called,  which 
occupied  the  Northern  part  of  the  province,  from  the  borders 
of  the  Syrtis  to  Marmarica.  The  Southernmost  of  the  five 
cities  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  was  Hesperides,  not 
many  miles  above  the  Syrtis ;  it  was  situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  extraordinarily  productive  country,  and  hence  the  appella- 
tion given  it  by  the  Greeks,  who  readily  discovered  m  its 
exuberant  fertility  the  mythological  gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
though  these  had  by  common  consent  been  Ions:  since  sought 
for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Little  Syrtis.  The  Cyreneans, 
however,  anxious  that  the  claim  of  their  country  to  such  an 
honour  should  not  be  disputed,  pointed  out  the  exact  locality 
of  the  wonderful  Gardens**,  in  a  spot  two  stadia  long,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  and  in  which  the 
Lotus,  Pomegranate,  Vine,  OUve,  Date,  and  every  other 
description  ot  fruit,  were  found  growing  in  wild  luxuriance. 
Through  it  ran  a  river,  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Ecceius, 
but  in  which  the  Greeks  readily  recognised  the  Lethaeus  (or 
Lathon^^  as  it  was  called  in  the  JDoric  dialect),  communicating 
with  Hades :  it  entered  the  sea  at  a  little  lake,  which  was 
declared  to  be  the  Tritonis  Palus,  where  the  goddess  Minerva 
first  appeared  to  mankind.  And,  in  memory  of  this  event, 
there  was  an  annual  festival  held  here,  as  also  at  the  neigh- 
bouring Teuchira,  during  which  the  most  lovely  woman  in  the 
country  was  clothed  like  Pallas,  with  a  mural  crown  on  her 
head,  and  drawn  round  the  city  in  triumph.  It  was  owing  to 
these  circumstances,  that  the  Greeks  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  city  Hesperides,  or  Evesperidse,  which  soon  rose  to  con- 
siderable dignity :  it  was  subsequently  much  beautified  and 
enlarged  by  Ptolemy  Eveigetes,  who,  m  honour  of  his  queen. 


^  Atque  insopiti  quondam  tntela  draconis, 
Hesperidum  pauper  spoliatns  irondibas  hortos. 
Invidns,  annoso  famam  qui  derogat  sto, 
Qui  vates  ad  vera  yocat    Fult  anrea  silva, 
Diyitiisque  g^ves,  et  falvo  germine  rami, 
Virglneusque  chorus,  nitidi  custodia  lud, 
Et  nunquam  somno  damnatus  lumina  serpens, 
Robora  complexus  rutilo  curvata  metallo. 
Abstulit  arboribus  pretium,  nemorique  laborem 
Alcides :  passusque  inopes  sine  pondere  ramos, 
Retnllt  Argolico  fulgentia  poma  tyranno.  Lucan.  IX,  357. 

See  also  p.  7 IS,  sect.  60,  note  43,  nipra. 

"  Quam  jnxta  Lethon  tacitus  prsBlabitnr  amnis, 
Infemls,  ut  iama,  trahens  oblivia  venis.  Lucan,  IX.  955. 
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called  it  Berenice  •*,  a  name  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present 
day  in  that  of  Bengazi.  Farther  N.  was  Hadrianopolis  Adrian j 
so  called  after  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  sent  colonists  hither. 
Above  this  last  was  Teuchira,  founded  by  the  Cyreneans,  and 
subseauently  colonized  by  the  Romans ;  it  was  called  Arsinoe, 
after  tne  consort  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  it  kept  the  lat- 
ter name  only  a  short  time,  and  is  still  known  as  Teukera.  The 
next  city  on  the  coast  was  Ptolemais,  now  Tolometa ;  it  was 
originally  merely  the  harbour  of  Barce,  but  during  the  attack 
made  on  the  latter  city  by  the  Persians,  its  inhabitants  took 
refuge  at  the  neighbounng  harbour,  which  was  afterwards 
raised  by  the  Egyptian  kin^s  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  named 
Ptolemais.  In  auer  ages  it  became  the  most  important  city 
in  the  whole  province,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  ancient 
authors  confounded  with  Barce.  The  latter  city*®  was  only 
100  stadia  distant  from  the  coast,  and  was  an  aboriginal  settle- 
ment of  the  Libyans,  whose  chief  employment  was  the  breeding 
and  breaking  of  horses ;  it  was  hence  said  of  them  by  the  old 
Greeks,  that  Neptune  had  taught  them  the  art  of  taming  these 
animals,  and  Minerva  had  shown  them  how  they  were  to  be 
^ded  in  the  chariot.  They  remained  for  a  long  time  on 
triendly  terms  with  the  colonists  of  Cyrene,  but  at  last  some 
of  the  latter,  during  a  domestic  sedition,  took  refuge  at  Barce, 
which  from  henceforth  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  regular 
city,  being  surrounded  by  walls,  and  ornamented  with  public 
buildings.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  in  a  league  against 
Cyrene,  by  many  of  the  tovms  on  the  sea-coasts,  and  amongst 
others  by  Teuchira ;  but  the  last  Greek  king  of  Cyrene  having 
been  murdered  here,  his  mother  persuaded  the  Persians,  who 
were  then  in  Egypt,  to  revenge  her  cause,  and  they  accordingly 
marched  against  the  city,  and  took  it.  From  this  time  Barce 
sunk  rapidly ;  its  old  inhabitants  migrated  to  Ptolemais,  or 
took  to  their  roving  life,  and  rendered  themselves  so  terrible 
to  the  Greeks  by  their  systematic  robberies,  that  the  name  of 
Barcitse,  or  Barcaei,  became  the  general  one  for  all  the  Nomadic 
tribes  between  the  Syrtis  and  Egypt ;  hence  the  appellation 
Barcay  by  which  we  distinguish  the  same  extent  of  country. 
Their  city,  however,    still  maintained  a  respectable  rank, 

^  Adfait  nodosa  cretus  Berenicide  mileSy 
Kec  tereti  dextraa  in  pngnam  armata  dolone 
Destltnit  Barce  sitientibus  arida  venis.  8U,  ItdL  III.  249. 

^  Hinc  deserta  titi  regio,  lateqne  fnrentes 

BarceeL  Virg,JEn.lV,4Q.   • 

■  flBternnmqne  arida  Barce.  SU,  ItaL  II.  62. 

ocddniB  qnod  Qadibns  arida  Barce, — 

Claudian.  de  Bell.  Gild.  160. 
3  a4 
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although  it  was  never  included  amongst  those  which  formed 
the  Pentapolis ;  it  is  now  called  Barca, 

62.  Phycus.Pr.**  C  Rasaty  the  Northernmost  point  of 
Cyrenaica,  was  to  the  E.  of  Ptolemais,  and  on  it  stood  a 
cognominal  town,  which  the  people  of  Cyrene  used  as  a  har- 
bour after  ApoUonia  had  been  made  a  city  of  the  Pentapolis; 
it  is  208  miles  distant  from  the  opposite  Tsenarium  Pr.  C.  Ma- 
tapan,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  A  few  miles  Eastward  of  this 
cape  was  ApoUonia,  the  old  haven  of  Cyrene,  so  called  after 
the  god  of  Delphi,  who  was  the  favourite  deity  of  the  state ;  it 
derived  all  its  importance  from  the  Ptolemies,  who  made  it  a 
city  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  gave  it  many  immunities :  in  the 
lower  ages  it  was  called  Sozousa,  and  hence  its  modem  name 
Marsa  ^usa.  Cyrene®*,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province, 
was  situated  a  Uttle  inland,  at  a  distance  of  80  stadia  from  this 

S)rt;  it  was  built  by  colonists  from  the  I.  of  Thera,  under 
attus,  B.C.  712,  or  about  40  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Rome :  they  called  it  Cyrene  (or  Cyrana  in  the  Doric  dialect), 
after  the  neighbouring  spring  Cyre.  It  soon  became  a  very 
important  city,  especially  after  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  sum- 
moned all  Greece  to  send  colonists  to  this  happy  country.  It 
was  governed  during  a  period  of  200  years  by  a  succession  of 
eight  kings,  the  last  of  whom  being  murdered,  the  government 
became  a  democracy,  in  which  the  lowest  rabble  were  allowed 
to  exercise  their  baneful  influence  in  managing  the  afiairs  of 
the  state ;  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  city  soon  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  and  finally  under  that  of  the  Romans. 
The  latter  people,  who  commonly  called  it  Cyrense,  raised  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  but  designedly  neglected  it;  at  last 

^* Tunc  ausom  classi  pnidcladere  portas 

Impnlit,  ac  Bsevas  meritum  Phyoimta  rapinas 

Sparait: Xu^on.  IX.  40. 

•4 Kat,  AaxiSai- 

fioviw  fiix^ivTtg  avdp&v 
*H^€<nv,  iv  wort  KaX- 

Xlarav  Avt^Ktiffav  XP^^V 
Uatrov  Ivdtv  d*  vfifu  Aarol- 

iag  ifropiv  Aifiiac  TtSiov 
Svv  dt&v  TifidXe  6^iK- 

XdVf  avTv  xpv<fodp6vov 
J^lavkflHV  ^iiov  Kvpdvag 
'Op^oPovXov  firjrtv  kptvpofuvoig.  Find,  Pyt/u  IV.  466. 

Ov  Kiivov  xopifv  tldt  d^iaTtpov  dWov  'AiroXXwv, 
O^^^  v6\ei  Tdff*  ivitfitv  6^6K<nua,  rdtrira  ILvprivyy 
Mvio6fJLivog  irpoTspfig  apwaiCTvof  ovdi  /Uv  airol 
«  BarTt&dai  ^61^010  wXkov  Bt6v  dXKov  iritrav. 

Callim,  Hymn,  in  ApoiL  04. 

— — et  iniquo  e  Sole  calentes 

Battiadas  late  imperio  sceptrisque  regebat; SU,  Ital,  II.  61 . 
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it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens^  who  reduced  all  its 
splendid  buildings  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  now  known  as  Kuren  or 
Grenna^  Cyrene  gave  birth  to  many  eminent  men,  amongst 
others  to  Eratosthenes,  Callimachus  ,  Aristippus,  Cameades, 
and  Anniceris:  it  was  also  famous  for  a  sect  of  philosophers, 
hence  called  the  Cyrenaic,  who  followed  the  doctrine  or  Aris- 
tippus, and  placing  all  happiness  in  pleasure,  contended  that 
virtue  ought  to  be  commenaed  because  it  gave  pleasure.  Of 
this  place  also  was  that  Simon,  on  whom  the  J  ews  laid  our 
Saviour's  cross,  compelling  him  to  carry  it  after  him  to  the 
place  of  crucifixion**.  The  Easternmost  town  of  Cyrenaica 
was  Darnis,  close  on  the  frontiers  of  Marmarica,  and  now 
known  as  J)ema.  • 

63.  Mabmarica  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cyrenaica, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Great  Libyan  Desert,  on  the  E.  by  Libya 
-Exterior,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  it  cor- 
responded with  the  central  part  of  Barca,  and  contained  60,700 
square  miles.  The  people  were  called  Marmaridae®,  a  name 
which  was  originally  applied  to  all  the  tribes  between  Egypt 
and  the  Syrtis,  but  which,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in 
Cyrene,  was  confined  Westward  by  the  country  of  which  they 
took  possession:  the  latter  people  afterwards  extended  their 
dominion  to  the  Catabathmus,  and  thus  included  a  great  part 
of  the  country  of  the  Marmaridse  within  their  territory. .  When 
Cyrenaica  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  they  incorpo- 
rated its  Western  half  (or  that  part  of  it  which  was  actually 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks),  in  their  province  of  Crete,  adding 
the  remainder  to  Egypt,  of  which  it  then  formed  a  separate 
nomas,  or  prefecture,  called  Marmarica.  This  nomos  extended 
from  the  borders  of  the  Pentapolis  to  the  Catabathmus,  being 
bounded  /us  described  above.  The  MarmaridsB  were  much 
famed  as  swift  runners,  and  for  certain  antidotes  to  the  bites 
of  the  most  poisonous  serpents^. 

64.  The  Marmaridee  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  the  most  powerful  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  called  OigamsB,  and  dwdled  on  the  sea-coast.    They  were 


•  ^otjSoc Kal  fia^vyttov  lfii)v  nSXtv  ifpafft  Barr^,  — ^ 

Ifymn,  in  ApolL  65. 
»  Matt  xxvii.  32.— Mark,  xv.  21.-.Lu.  xxiii.  26. 

It  is  likewise  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  il.  10;  yi.  10 ; 
xi.  20;  xiil.  1 ;  from  the  two  last  of  which  passages  it  apposes  that  many  of  its 
inhabitants  hald  been  converted  to  Christianity. 


•• mixti  Garamante  perasto 

Marmaridse  volucres, Lucan,  IV.  680. 

^  Marmaridse,  medicum  vnlg^s,  strepnere  catervis; 
Ad  quorum  oantus  serpens  oblita  veneni, 
Ad  quorum  tactum  mites  jacuere  cerastae.  SiL  Jtal.  III.  300. 
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a  Nomadic  race  of  barbarians,  who  lived  chiefly  upon  their  fiodu  and  herdi,  and 
wandered  about  without  any  fibced  place  of  abode.  Their  country  was  for  the  wax 
part  arid  and  sterile,  being  the  commencement  of  that  vast  desert,  which  extends 
Southwards  and  covers  nearly  the  whole  continent:  the  few  patches  of  cultiTatioi 
which  it  possessed,  were  situated  near  the  coast,  and  produced  dgs,  dates  and 
grapes,  in  tolerable  abundance.  Close  on  the  confines  of  Cyreoaica  and  Mannarica 
was  the  Chersonesus  Magna,  now  called  C.  BeuaHn,  where  lay  the  Greek  settle- 
ment  Axylis;  below  it  was  Paliurus  Bombay  the  capital  of  the  province,  sitnated 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  issued  from  a  cognominal  lake  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  sea  here  forms  a  considerable  gulf,  now  known  as  the  G.  qT 
Bombay  in  which  lies  Platea  I.,  remarkable  as  the  island  where  the  ooIoct  of 
Battus  founded  their  first  settlement  after  leaving  Thera  in  the  .£g8Ban  Set. 
Farther  Eastward  was  Antipyrgus  Port  Toubrouk,  and  beyond  this  again  Ist 
Menelaus  P*.,  the  most  considerable  place  in  the  province;  it  was  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  Menelaus  during  his  wanderings,  and  it  was  here,  according  to 
Comelins  Nepos,  that  AgesUaus  died.  At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Marmariea 
was  thf  promontory  of  Petras  Magnus  C.  Luko:  below  it  lay  the  Catabathmm, 
sumamed  Magnus  to  distinguish  it  from  a  smaller  one  &rther  ^istward,  now  called 
Akaba  0$9olom;  it  was  a  broad,  deep  valley  (whence  its  Greek  name),  and  vas 
remarkable  as  originally  forming  the  limits  between  the  territories  of  C3?Tene  and 
Egypt,  as  it  did  in  later  times  between  Cyrenaica  and  Marmariea.  There  wen 
several  oaset,  or  little  cultivated  places,  in  the  deserts  of  Marmariea,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  of  the  Augilse,  a  branch  of  the  Nasamones ;  it  pro- 
duced a  great  quantity  of  dates,  and  boasted  of  one  town  called  Augiia,  which  stiU 
preserves  the  same  name. 

65.  Libya  Exterior  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Manna- 
rica, on  the  S.  by  the  great  Libyan  Desert,  on  the  E.  by  E^pt, 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  it  corresponded 
with  the  Eastern  part  of  JBarca,  and  contained  54,800  square 
miles.  It  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  great  nation  of  the  Marmarida;,  but  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Ptolemies,  they  added  it  to  their  Kingdom  of 
Egypt,  of  which  in  later  times  it  became  a  separate  nofnos,  or 
praefecture,  under  the  title  of  Libya,  or  Libya  Exterior.  The 
greater  part  of  the  province  was  nothing  but  a  desert,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  oases,  or  cultivated  places,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  was  that  of  Ammon^",  or  Hammonium  Siwah, 
about  150  miles  from  the  coast,  and  more  than  200  from 
Memphis  on  the  Nile.  It  is  thought  to  have  derived  its 
nan^e  from  the  Ananim,  or  grandsons  of  Ham,  who  settled  in 
these  regions.  It  was  famous  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon'^,  which   the  Greeks  of  Cyrene  pretended  had  been 

'^  *ofii  yap  rag  S*  H  oXtirXdy- 

KTOV  TTork  yag  'Eira^oio  Kopav 
^Xorkiav  piKav  ^vrtv- 

otodai  fiiXtioifipporov 
Aibg  iv  "Xnfiiavog  Bifik^Xoig.  Bind.  Pyth,  IV.  28. 

^*  Ventnm  erat  ad  templum,  Libycis  qnod  gentibns  uniun 
Inculti  Garamantes  liabent :  stat  certior  illic 
Jnpiter,  ut  memorant,  sed  non  ant  Ailmina  vibrans, 
Aut  similis  nostro,  sed  tortis  comibus  Hammon. 
Non  illic  LibyesB  posuenmt  ditia  gentes 
Templa, nee  £ois splendent  donariagemmis. 
Quamvis  ^tUopum  populls,  Arabumque  beatis 

Gentibus, 
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fbuQded  by  Bacchus  in  honour  of  his  father,  who  here  saved 

him  and  his  whole  army,  when  about  to  perish  by  thirst  in  the 

desert,  by  appearing  in  die  shape  of  a  ram,  and  showing  them 

a  fountain ;  hence  they  derived  the  name  of  Ammon  from  ^fifw^ 

arena.      Other,  and  more  probable  accounts  say,  that  the 

temple  was  built  by  the  Thebans  and  the  people  of  Meroe ; 

the  former  indeed  always  worshipped  Jupiter  under  the  title 

of  Ammon,  and  their  priests  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 

god's  being  represented  under  the  form  of  a  ram ^^  at  the  Oasis 

we  are  describing,  by  the  fable,  in  which  it  is  related  that  he 

once  concealed  his  glory  under  the  skin  of  a  ram,  that  he 

might  gratify  the  urgent  request  of  Hercules,  who  had  desired 

an  interview  with  him. 

66.  The  temple  possessed  a  fiimons  oracle,  said  to  have  been  established  abont 
1,800  years  before  the  age  of  Augustus,  by  two  black  doves,  which  flew  from  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  and  settled,  one  at  Dodona,  the  other  here.  This  fable  is  thought  to  al- 
lude to  the  circumstance  of  two  Egyptian  women  having  been  carried  off  by  the 
Phoenicians  to  these  places,  and  at  all  events  tends  to  establish  the  affinity,  which 
existed  between  the  service  of  the  three  temples^.  The  &me  of  the  oracle  was 
established  not  only  in  Libya,  but  likewise  amongst  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  it  was  consulted  by  Hercules,  Perseus,  Croesus,  and  many  others, 
but  lost  all  its  veneration  after  it  had  servilely  declared  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
visited  it  with  his  army,  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter.  Cambyses,  after  his  conquest 
of  Egypt,  sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  against  Ammon,  not  one  of  whom  was  ever 
afterwards  heard  of;  they  were  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  but  they  probably  perished  from  the  want  of  water.  The  district  of 
Ammon  (Ammoniaca  Reglo),  though  subject  to  Egypt,  was  governed  originally 
by  its  own  kings,  but  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  supreme  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  chief  priest  It  was  exceedingly  fertile,  abounding  with  fruit-trees, 
especially  olives  and  dates :  it  was  well  supplied  with  springs,  and  studded  over 
with  a  number  of  flourishing  villages.  In  the  midst  of  these  rose  the  sacred  Am- 
mon, surrounded  with  a  triple  wall :  within  the  first  was  the  palace;  the  second 
contained  the  temple  itself,  together  with  the  fountain  for  lustrations,  and  the 
Gynseceum,  or  apartments  of  the  women ;  and  the  third,  or  innermost  one  was  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  soldien  of  the  garrison  were  quartered.  The  sei^ 
vice  of  the  temple  was  performed  by  one  hundred  priests,  but  the  superior  alone 
delivered  the  responses  of  the  oracle.  The  statue  of  the  god,  which  was  of  brass, 
and  rested  on  a  golden  pedestal,  was  rendered  very  valuable  by  the  emeralds  and 
other  precious  stones  with  which  it  was  adorned ;  when  it  was  consulted,  the 
priests  bore  It  about  in  a  golden  ark,  from  the  side  of  which  hung  a  number  of 
silver  bells,  and  the  virgins  followed  after  singing  their  national  hymns.  At  no 
great  distance  from  this  there  was  another  temple  of  Ammon,  surrounded  by  lofty 
trees,  and  celebrated  for  a  fountain  called  that  of  the  Sun  (Soils  Pons),  from  the  tem- 
perature of  its  water  varying  exceedingly  with  the  time  of  the  day ;  in  the  morning 


Gentibus,  atque  Indis  unus  sit  Jupiter  Hammon, 
Pauper  adhnc  Deus  est,  nnllis  vioUta  per  sevum 
Divitiis  delubra  tenens :  mommque  priorum 
Nomen  Romano  templnm  defendit  ab  auro.        Luean.  IX.  611. 
w  __^^— ^— ^  nee  comlger  Ammon, 
Vera  magis  vobis,  quam  mea  Musa  canent 

OvitL  de  Ar.  Am.  III.  780. 

Uritur  undivagus  Python,  et  comlger  Hammon,* 

SU.  Hal.  XIV.  672. 
73  See  p.  304,  sect.  24,  tupra. 
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and  evening  it  was  wann,  at  noon  cold,  and  at  midniglit  hoV*.  Tliere  were  sobm 
Ethiopians  cantoned  round  Ammon,  wlio  had  probably  wandered  at  a  veiy  earij 
period  from  the  more  Southern  countries.  I 

67.  The  Northern  part  of  Libya  Exterior  was  originally  inhabited  by  die  Adrr- 
machidsB^^  who  extended  an  far  Eastward  as  the  Nile,  through  the  whole  of  diat  I 
country  which  in  the  later  ages  was  called  Alexandria,  after  the  great  city  oTtius  | 
name.  They  were  a  very  powerful  tribe,  though  subdivided  into  many  braDcbes :  | 
and  are  described  as  Phthirophagi,  or  filthy  people,  and  as  having  been  goveraed  | 
by  a  chief  who  signalized  himself  above  his  fellow-barbarians  by  the  tyranny  he  | 
exercised  over  the  women  of  the  country.  There  were  several  harbovra  and  land- 
ing-places on  the  coast,  but  none  of  any  consequence. 


I 
I 

THE  BABBA&T  8TATB8.  I 

68.  The  whole  Northern  part  of  4/Hea,  from  the  Athmtic  Ocean  to  tiie  limits  I 
of  Bgtfpt^  is  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Barhary;  and  the  states 
of  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  called  the 
Barhary  States.  The  name  of  Barhary  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Berbers^  <r 
Brebers,  who  appear  to  be  the  most  ancient  race  by  whom  these  regions  sre 
peopled,  and  still  preserve  their  indepeivlence  in  all  the  mountain-districts :  manr 
of  them  live  a  Nomadic  life,  but  others  of  them  have  fixed  villages,  and  coltiTate 
the  ground,  lliey  have  a  Irind  of  popular  government,  at  the  head  of  which  fe  a 
sheldi,  who  has  tiie  general  management  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  dnster  of 
villages  over  which  he  is  the  chi^.  Though  they  have  been  in  some  degree  sab- 
ject^  by  the  arms,  and  converted  to  the  faith  of  their  Mahometan  conqnerofrs,  yet 
they  yield  them  a  very  indignant  and  imperfect  obedience,  frequently  breaking 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  displaying  the  most  formidable  enmity.  The  Moon  , 
form  the  ruling  people  of  the  whole  country,  and  by  them  all  the  cities  are  efaiefly 
inhabited.  Their  name  lb  corrupted  from  that  of  the  Mauri,  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  and  b  used  in  an  equally  extended  sense,  though  to  a  very  difier-  I 
ent  race  of  people :  it  may  now  be  considered  as  including  that  portion  of  the  Ma-  I 
hometan  conquerors  of  Northern  Africa,  who  have  addicted  themselves  to  a  settled  I 
mode  of  life,  together  with  such  other  iidiabitants  of  the  country  as  have  become 
incorporated  with  them,  and  been  trained  to  the  same  habits.  The  Arabs  also  form 
a  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barhary,  occupying  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  all  the  interior  and  pastoral  districts  of  the  country :  they  have  preserved 
the  original  name  and  habits  of  the  conquerors  of  those  regions,  living  a  completely 
Nomadic  life,  and  moving  about  from  one  place  to  another,  as  soon  as  the  district 
round  their  encampment  is  unable  to  support  them  any  longer.  Ihey  are  governed 
by  their  own  shekhs,  over  whom  one  called  an  Emir  presides :  they  owe  merdy  tri- 
bute and  military  service  to  the  sovereign  in  whose  territory  their  tents  are  situated, 
and  whenever  the  government  is  weak  or  disputed,  the  shekhs  set  it  at  defiance 
and  act  in  a  manner  entirely  independent.  The  Jews  exist  in  considerable  numben 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  Barhary,  and  as  in  most  of  the  states  there  exists  no 
law  for  their  protection,  the  hardships  of  their  situation  are  exceedingly  great 
They  are  the  objects  of  perpetual  insult,  contumely,  and  oppression;  envied  for 
their  wealth,  despised  for  their  avarice,  and  abhorred  as  enemies  to  the  faith :  but 
from  being  the  only  class  capable  of  managing  trade,  they  make  immense  profits, 
the  opportunity  of  reaping  which  no  oppression  can  induce  them  to  relinquish. 

'*  ' —  medio  tua,  comiger  Ammon, 

Unda  die  gelida  est :  ortuque  obituque  calescit 

Ovid.  Met.  XV.  809. 
Esse  apud  Ammonis  fanum  fons  luce  diunia 
Frigidns,  at  calidus  noctnrno  tempore  fertur.  Lueret.  VI.  848. 

Herod.  IV.  181.— Plln.  II.  103;  V.  9. 

^*  Versicolor  contra  cetra  et  fiUcatus  ab  arte 

Ensis  Adyrmachidis,  ac  bevo  tegmine  cmre.       Sil.  Ital.  III.  279. 

— — et  ferro  vivere  IsBtum  . 

Vulgus  AdyrmachidsB  pariter; Id.  IX.  384. 
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THB  BMPIRX  OF   MOROCCO. 

09.  The  Empire  of  Morocco,  or  Morocco,  as  the  name  is  also  written,  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  £.  by 
the  kingdom  of  ^2^rierf,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  great  desert  of  Sahara:  it  contains 
about  68,800  square  miles,  and  its  popuhition  is  estimated  at  14,500,000  souls, 
which  is  generally  thought  to  be  an  exaggeration.  It  has  derived  its  name  from 
the  Mauri,  or  Moort  as  they  are  now  called,  who  are  well  known  in  history 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  very  much  contributed  to  the  establishment 
of  the  power  of  their  brethren  the  Moort  in  Spain :  the  latter  people  were  called 
Aforucoef  by  the  iSJpanuzrcb,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Moort  oi  Barhary, 
The  government  of  Morocco  is  perhaps  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  bar- 
barous and  brutal  despotism  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are  not  here,  as  in 
Turkey,  ulemas  and  muftis,  who  profess  privileges  independent  of  the  sovereign, 
and  even  occasionally  interfere  to  check  his  determinations  j  neither  is  there  a  coun- 
cil or  divan,  whom  he  is  expected  to  consult:  all  is  done  by  the  single  command  of 
the  monarch,  without  the  assistance  of  ministers,  for  he  is  Judged  to  do  all  things  of 
himself,  and  acts  precisely  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  Tlie  subject, 
throughout  the  empire,  has  nothing  which  he  can  call  his  own,  not  even  his  opinions 
or  his  existence :  his  master  deprives  him  of  his  property  or  his  life  whenever  he 
pleases.  The  services  that  are  performed  to  the  sovereign  are  gratuitous,  and  merely 
honorary;  and  the  fayours,  which  he  may  think  proper  to  bestow  at  his  ovm  pleasure, 
are  the  only  revenue  of  those  who  perform  them.  Money,  in  this  government,  is  the 
only  key  to  office,  and  constitutes  the  crime,  as  it  obtains  the  pardon,  of  the  accused. 
The  governors  of  provinces,  or  hcuhawt  as  they  are  termed,  purchase  their  situations 
with  their  property,  and  private  persons,  in  like  manner,  buy  the  forbearance  of  these 
plundering  magistrates  with  such  presents  as  they  are  able :  whilst  the  emperor,  by 
a  kind  of  retributive  justice,  seizes  upon  the  wealth  of  either,  whenever  he  discovers 
it  will  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  his  treasury.  The  religion  of  the  Moort  is  Maho- 
metanism,  which  they  very  rigidly  observe ;  they  belong  to  the  sect  of  Omar,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  superstition,  enthusiasm,  and  fonaticism,  qualities  of  wliich 
their  despotic  rulers  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves.  Saints  and  their  sanctuaries 
are  very  numerous  amongst  them,  and  are  devoutly  invoked  and  visited  for  the  cure 
of  their  diseases,  for  the  fertility  of  their  lands,  and  for  success  in  every  piratical 
undertaking  wliich  their  notorious  cruelty  nmy  lead  them  to  commence. 

70.  After  Morocco  had  been  for  many  years  a  prey  to  the  intestine  divisions  which 
arose  amongst  the  SarcLcena  when  they  had  obtaincKl  complete  possession  of  it,  a  re- 
action took  place  from  the  vast  deserts  to  the  South  and  East.  The  standard  of 
liberty,  which,  in  the  eleventh  century  was  raised  by  a  chief  of  Xmp^na,  who  had 
assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  was  zealously 
flocked  to  by  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  from  the  high  reputation  or  sanctity  he  had 
acquired :  and  his  followers,  under  the  appellation  of  Ahnoravides,  not  oidy  made 
themselves  masters  of  Morocco,  but  extended  their  dominion  over  iXLBarbary,  and 
even  over  Spain,  thus  establishing  a  great  empire,  known  by  the  name  of  Magreb, 
or  The  West.  The  Almohades,  another  sectarian  dynasty,  supplanted  them  in  the 
following  century,  but  soon  had  to  combat  rivals,  whose  barbarous  intrigues  rendered 
their  dominion  vacillating  and  insecure.  At  leng^,  in  1647,  an  Arab  chief,  who 
numbered  himself  amongst  the  ther{ffk,  or  descendants  of  Mahomet,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Morocco,  which,  amidst  all  the  casualties  incident  to  such  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, his  posterity  have  ever  since  continued  to  occupy.  The  Empire  of  Morocco 
is  composed  of  two  great  integral  parts,  Morocco  Proper  and  Fez,  the  latter  lying 
towards  the  North,  and  having  been  united  to  it  ever  since  the  18th  century; 
they  are  separated  firom  each  other  by  the  R.  Morbea,  which  flows  from  Mt,  Atlas, 
Westward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  their  relative  size  and  population  are  estimated 
as  follows : 

Square  Miles.    Inhabitants. 


Kingdom  of  ilforoeeo        -        -  36,200 

Kingdom  of  F(»      ....        32,600 


Total    -    -        68,800 


8,000,000 
6,500,000 


14,500,000 
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71.  Hie  city  of  Morocco,  or  Maraetueh  as  it  ib  culled  by  thenatiTes,  the  coital  of 
the  Empire  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the  Northern  part  of  Moroeeo  pnvperiy 
so  called,  in  a  beaatifal  yalley,  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  R.  Tensift.    It  is  sup- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  but  by  fiur  the  greater 
part  of  this  space  is  covered  with  mined  houses,  and  gardens.    It  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  deventh  century,  and  soon  attained  su<^  a  degree  of  prosperity,  that 
in  less  than  200  years  afterwards  its  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  one 
million  of  souls.    It  has  now,  however,  lost  most  of  its  splendour,  owing  to  the  sove- 
reign having  removed  his  court  to  Mequinez,  but  its  numerous  and  splendid  temples, 
sanctuaries,  and  mosques,  give  it  still  an  air  of  decaying  grandeur.    Tlie  emperor's 
palace  is  of  hewn  stones,  ornamented  with  marble,  but  the  houses  are  in  general 
very  mean  and  dirty.    Tlie  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  present  not  to 
exceed  30,000.    Mogodor,  or  Sucrrah,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  sitoated  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  about  100  miles  to  the  Westward  of  the  city  of  Moroeea. 
It  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  one  of  the  emperors,  who  spared 
no  pains  to  make  it  the  principal  seat  of  commerce  in  his  dominions :  it  la  the  resi- 
dence of  the  foreign  consuls,  and  the  g^eat  depdt  for  most  of  the  commerce  which 
is  carried  on  between  JBkrope  and  the  J5!mj9ire<2f3forDceo.    It  stands  on  a  low  &t 
desert  of  accumulating  sand,  and  is  altogether  separated  from  the  cultivated  eo«B- 
try,  so  that,  except  for  the  traffic  which  it  carries  on,  it  possesses  but  little  im- 
portance.   It  is  tolerably  well  fortified,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
Prior  to  the  building  of  Mogodor,  Saffi  was  the  principal  port  of  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  place  of  any  trade,  and  is  rapidly  fidling  to  decay ; 
it  lies  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of 
MogodiOT,    About  seventy  miles  to  the  S.  of  Mogodor  lies  Agadeer  or  Santa  Cruz, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  little  R.  Bute,  which  runs  Westward  from  Mt.  AtUu  into  tlie 
Atlantic:  it  is  the  largest  and  most  secure  port  of  any  in  the  empire,  and  was  at 
one  time  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  commerce,  but  its  strength  and  remote  sitoa- 
tion  at  last  excited  the  Jealousy  of  one  of  the  emperors,  who,  finding  the  inhabitants 
independent  and  refractory,  reduced  them  by  force,  and  transported  them  to  Mogodor, 
Terodant  lies  about  fifty  miles  to  the  Eastward  of  Santa  Cruz,  near  the  source  of  the 
R.  Stue,  and  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire  of  Morocco:  it  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  small  kingdom,  but  is  at  present  only  the  residence  of  a  trusty  governor, 
in  whom,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  town,  on  the  borders  of  his  dominions,  the 
emperor  is  obliged  to  repose  great  confidence. 

72.  The  Kinodok  of  Fez  forms  the  Northern  and  more  important  part  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco :  it  extends  from  the  R.  Morbea,  which  divides  it  from  Morocco 
Proper,  to  the  R.  Moulouia,  which  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and 
Algiert,  and  extends  for  about  200  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Strait  qf  Oibraltar, 
Its  capital,  Fez,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  on  an  arm  of  the  R.  S^oo^ 
at  an  equal  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  MedUerranean. 
It  was  built  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  century,  and  soon  became  a  large  city, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Western  Mahometan  state.     It  was  esteemed  such  a  sacred 
city,  that  when  the  road  to  Mecca  was  shut  up  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hejira, 
the  Western  Mussulmans  made  pilgrimages  to  it.     It  was  also  fiimons  as  a  school  of 
learning,  at  a  time  when  knowledge  was  almost  exclusively  under  the  power  of  the 
Saracens;  its  institutions  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  philosophy,  and  physic,  were 
resorted  to  not  only  by  students  from  all  the  Mahometan  kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
j{frica,  but  were  likewise  attended  by  many  Christians.    Its  population  is  said  to 
have  amounted  at  one  time  to  400,000  souls,  but  it  does  not  at  present  exceed  a 
fourth  part  of  tills  number.   Fez  contains  more  than  200  caravansariee,  or  inns,  some 
of  which  are  very  spacious  and  convenient;  many  of  its  public  buildings  are  splen> 
did,  especially  in  the  interior:  the  finest  edifice  is  the  mosque  of  Ccavhin,  built 
during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  city,  which  is  described  as  nearly  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  so  holy  that  no  European  is  allowed  to  enter  it.    About  thirty  mOes  to 
the  S.  W.  of  Fez  lies  Mequinez,  a  large  and  handsome  city ;  it  has  derived  all  its  im- 
portance from  one  of  the  sovereigns  having  resolved  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the 
Northern,  as  Morocco  was  of  the  Southern  part  of  his  dominions,  and  hence  it  has 
become  the  usual  residence  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco.    It  is  said  to  contain  nearly 
100,000  inhabitants.    To  the  W.  of  these,  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  are  the  two 
towns  SaJlee  and  Rabat,  lying  opposite  to  each  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Bu 
Begreg:  they  are  both  walled,  and  were  once  well  peopled  places,  but  their  im- 
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portance  has  much  diminished,  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  the  soyereign,  and  the 
jealous  disposition  of  the  people,  and  they  are  now  but  little  visited  by  Europeant. 
The  town  of  Tangier  is  situated  a  little  to  the  Eastward  of  C.  Spdortel,  near  the 
Western  extremity  of  the  Strait  qf  Qibraltar.  It  was  for  a  long  time  an  object 
of  eager  contest  between  the  Moort  and  Portuguete,  till  it  finally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  latter  people :  it  became  annexed  to  the  English  crown  in  the  year  1062, 
having  been  ceded  to  Charles  2nd,  as  a  marriage  portion  with  the  Prhicess  Cathe- 
rine of  Portugal,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  abandoned  by  our  government,  when 
its  fortifications  were  destroyed.  It  is  at  present  a  place  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, contaming  scarcely  10,000  inhabitants,  and  subsisting  diiefly  by  supply- 
ing the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Qibraltar  with  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Strait,  and  directly  opposite  to  Qibraltar,  lies  the 
fortress  of  Cada,  or  the  Southern  Pillar  of  Hercules,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  Abyla ;  it  is  thoueht  to  have  derived  its  present  appellation  from  its  lying 
at  the  foot  of  tiiat  spur  of  Mt.  Atlas  formerly  designated  Septem  Fratres,  but  now 
Ape**  Hill,  Ceuta  is  well  fortified,  and  is  naturaUy  a  place  of  some  strength,  being 
situated  on  an  elevated  rock,  which  is  only  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  sandy  isthmus :  it  has  frequently  been  a  subject  of  hot  dispute  between  the 
Portuguete  and  Moort,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  people  and  the  Spamardt, 
Ceuta  is  one  of  the  few  places  out  of  the  many,  once  belonghig  to  the  court  of 
Madrid  in  the  empire  of  Morocco :  it  is  the  chief  amongst  those  of  its  possessions 
here,  known  by  the  name  of  Pretidiot,  the  other  being  MeliUa  and  Penan  de 
Velez. 

THE  &BOBNCY  OF   ALGZBB8. 

73.  The  Kingdom  of  Algiert,  or  the  Regency  of  Algiert  as  it  is  also  styled,  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  empire  of  Morocco,  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunit,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  great  desert  of  Sahara, 
It  contains  about  81,900  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  8,500,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  three  great  provinces,  viz.  Tlenuan  or  Tremezen,  in 
the  West ;  Algiert  Proper  or  Titterie,  in  the  centre;  and  Cotantina,  in  the  Eai^ 
adjoining  Tunit,  to  which  kingdom  it  once  belonged.  After  the  Vandals  had  been 
driven  from  this  country  by  the  general  Belisarius,  it  continued  subject  to  the  Greek 
empire,  until  the  overpowering  hordes  of  Saraeent  reduced  it  to  subjection.  After 
this  it  was  variously  governed  by  the  descendants  of  the  Calift,  having  been  some- 
times annexed  to  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  sometimes  parcelled  out  into  a  number 
of  independent  principalities.  In  the  year  1 505,  the  Spamardt,  during  the  reign  of 
their  king  Ferdinand  5th,  sent  a  powerful  army  and  fleet  tigainstAlgiert,  principally 
with  a  view  of  restraining  the  depredations  of  the  Moort,  who  had  been  banished 
from  SpiUn  about  twelve  years  before ;  and  such  was  their  success,  that  they  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  Oran,  BvQcya,  and  at  last  of  Algiert  itself,  which 
they  reduced  to  subjection,  and  compelled  to  become  tributary.  They  also  erected 
a  strong  fort  on  the  small  island  opposite  the  city,  and  thus  prevented  th&  Algerine 
corsairs  from  sailing  into,  or  out  of  that  harbour.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in 
1516,  the  Algerinet  invited  Barbarotta,  who  was  then  on  a  cruize  with  a  squadron 
of  gallies,  to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the  Spanith  yoke,  promising  him  a  reward 
corresponding  with  a  service  so  important.  The  bold  and  adventurous  pirate  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  succeeded  in  wresting  their  conquests  from  the^iiro- 
peant'y  but  he  had  no  sooner  accomplished  this,  than  he  determined  to  seize  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  as  his  own  reward ;  and  after  having  committed  aU  kinds 
of  atrocities  upon  such  of  the  deluded  inhabitants  as  dared  to  dispute  the  point  with 
him,  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  conquered  several  of  the  neighbouring  chiefr,  and 
Buccessfnlly  prosecuted  many  bold  schemes  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  new  king^ 
dom,  till  he  at  hut  fell  a  victim  to  his  ambition  in  a  battle  with  the  Spamardt  near 
Tremezen,  in  which  he  lost  both  his  crown  and  his  life.  His  brother  Hayradin 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  Algiert ;  and,  in  order  to  be  secure  against  the  farther 
conquests  of  the  Spaniardt,  as  well  as  against  the  insurrection  of  the  natives,  he 
despatched  an  ambassador,  with  magnificent  presents,  to  Selim  1st,  then  emperor  of 
Conttantinople,  to  notify  the  death  of  Barbarossa,  and  to  make  him  an  offer  of  sub- 
mitting the  kingdom  to  his  protection,  and  of  paying  him  an  annual  tribute  in  return 
for  his  assistance.    The  Sultan  was  pleased  with  this  proposal,  and  having  received 
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Hayradin  under  his  protection,  appointed  liim  his  datAoto,  paelia,  or  TieeroT  orer 
the  Idngdom  of  Algiers;  but  some  years  afterwards,  feeling  rather  jealous  of  fai^ 
rising  power,  he  adyaneed  him  to  the  dignity  of  Capitan  Pacha  of  the  Ottomem 
Empire^  and  appointed  a  SartUman  renegado  bashaw  ot  Algien  In  his  steaiL 

74.  Sereral  other  barbarians,  appointed  by  the  Grand  Seignor,  eqjoyed  the  dignity 
of  King  of  Algien ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  Alfferinet  cob- 
plained  to  the  Sublime  Portty  in  very  strong  terms  of  remonstrance,of  the  opptressiTe 
conduct  tff  the  Turkith  Ticeroys,  and  in  cousequence  of  this  remonstivnce  obtauned 
leave  to  choose  their  own  Deyi,  or  kings.  They  engaged  that  the  usual  tribute  aboald 
be  regularly  transmitted  to  Conttantinople;  to  acknowledge  the  Grand  Seignor  fe 
their  sovereign ;  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  assist  him  with  their  Ibrees  and 
shipping ;  to  pay  a  due  respect  to  his  bashaws,  and  to  maintain  them  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  dignity :  provided  that  the  government  of  the  country  should  be 
wholly  committed  to  the  direction  of  the  Dey  and  his  dauwan,  or  divam  The  gnat 
douwan  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Dey  from  their  own  body,  and  to  enact  a 
variety  of  laws  and  regulations :  these  measures  terminated  in  rendering  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  that  ferocions  and 
piratical  character  they  had  already  so  frequently  d%ilayed,  and  which  has  since 
rendered  them  the  pest  of  the  whole  Mediterranean.  Several  of  the  .Eurepean 
powers  have  been  compelled  to  visit  thehr  piracies  with  severe  punishment :  their 
capital  was  bombarded,  and  they  themselves  were  compelled  to  submit  witiioat 
reserve  to  the  most  humiliating  terms,  by  the  Britiehf  in  the  year  1816 ;  and  sance 
that  the  French  have  reduced  them  to  subjection. 

75.  The  present  government  of  Algien  is  a  tumultuous  despotism,  consisting  of 
a  Dey,  or  king,  and  a  Douwan,  or  council.  The  Dey  is  chosen  out  of  the  anny, 
each  (nrder,  even  the  most  inferior,  having  a  right  and  title  to  that  dignity  with  the 
highest.  Every  bold  and  ambitious  trooper,  however  obscure  his  origin,  may  be 
considered  as  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne ;  nor  does  he  wait  for  his  accesskm  till 
sickness  or  old  age  shall  have  removed  the  present  ruler,  provided  that  he  can  prateet 
himself  by  the  same  scimitar  which  he  plunges  into  the  breast  of  his  predecessor. 
Accordingly  the  succession  of  Deys  at  Algien  is  usually  very  rapid,  scarcely  one  In 
ten  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  in  his  bed :  those  who  have  enjoyed  their 
power  for  a  long  period,  have  secured  it,  not  so  much  by  the  attachment  and  good 
will  of  the  people,  as  by  their  own  sagacity  in  perceiving  the  first  tendoicy  to  an 
insurrection,  and  their  ability  to  check  it  by  the  death  of  the  conspirators  before  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Every  election  is 
of  course  attended  with  tumult,  and  sometimes  with  serious  contests  and  blood- 
shed. The  douwan,  or  council,  at  first  consisted  of  eight  hundred  military  oflleers, 
without  whose  counsel  and  consent  the  Dey  could  not  act ;  and  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  all  the  officers  resident  at  Algien,  amounting  to  double  tliat  number, 
were  summoned  to  assist.  But  since  the  Deys  have  become  more  powerful  and 
independent,  the  douwan  is  principally  composed  of  thirty  pachas  and  a  few  magis- 
trates :  it  is  now  but  little  regarded,  and  only  convened  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning 
measures  previously  concerted  betwixt  the  Dey  and  his  fovoorites,  and  for  the  sake 
of  its  sharing  in  the  responsibility  and  odium  of  those  transactions,  which  emanate 
in  fact  from  the  reigning  despot  alone.  The  religion  of  the  Algerines  diflfers  from 
that  of  the  Turks,  only  in  the  circumstance  of  their  adopting  a  greater  variety  of 
superstitions. 

76.  Tremezen,  or  Tlemtan,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  sitnated 
in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  kingdom,  about  35  miles  distant  from  iheMediter^ 
ranean,  to  a  little  arm  of  which  it  has  communicated  the  name  of  the  Gii(fqf 
Tremezen.  It  was  once  a  flourishing  and  populous  place,  but  was  besieged  about 
150  years  since,  in  consequence  of  its  having  revolted  from  the  Dey  of  ^/^tsrs,  wlio 
reduced  it  to  ruins,  so  that  not  more  than  one  sixth  part  of  the  old  town  is  now 
standing.  The  principal  place  in  the  province  of  Tremezen  is  the  sea-port  of  Oratt, 
or  Warran,  situated  opposite  Cartagena  in  Spain :  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  Moon  and  Spaniards,  the  latter  of  whom  took  it  in  1509, 
and  maintained  possession  of  it  till  1708,  when  the  Algerines  perceiving  its  defences 
neglected,  took  it  by  surprise.  The  Spaniards,  however,  regained  it  thirty  years 
afterwards,  and  retained  it  till  a  recent  period,  when  they  gave  up  the  town  itself, 
but  kept  possession  of  the  neighbouring  fortress  Marsa  Kebir.     Oran  is  well 
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situated,  and  oontalnB  aame  beantlf  al  churcbeB  and  other  edifloee,  which  have  been 
built  by  theSpaniardi  at  diffeieDt  periods :  it  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  Algiers, 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  sitnated  on  the  shores  of  the  MedUerranean 
Sea,  midway  between  the  frontiers  of  Morocco  and  TuniM;  the  Iharks  call  it  ^^ 
gezira,  or  The  Island,  because  there  is  an  island  lying  to  the  Eastward  of  the  city, 
and  directly  opposite  to  it«  When  the  Spaniardt  Snt  gained  possession  of  Al- 
ffien,  they  erected  a  strong  fort  npon  thia  island,  which  efiSectoally  prevented  the 
Algerine  corsairs  from  sailing  into  the  harbour,  or  out  of  it  This  fort  was  taken 
by  Hayradin,  the  successor  of  Barbarossa,  who  nnited  the  island  with  the  city  by 
a  mole,  and  thus  rendered  Algien  a  commodious  harbour,  by  sheltering  it  from 
the  weather  and  rough  seas :  this  barbarian  employed  no  less  than  80,000  Christian 
slaves  in  the  bnildii^  of  the  mole,  which  was  completed  in  three  years,  and  has 
materially  added  not  only  to  the  convenience  bat  to  the  strength  of  the  city. 
Algiers  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  about  three  miles  in  drcnit,  18  feet  thick,  and 
from  80  to  40  feet  high:  it  has  likewise  several  castles,  but  all  its  fortifications 
on  the  land  side  are  but  of  Uttle  avail,  the  haibour  alone  befaig  weU  defended.  It 
is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  which  the  houses  rise  graduaUy  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  terminating  nearly  in  a  point  at  the  summit,  and  presenting, 
when  viewed  from  the  sea,  a  magnificent  spectacle.  The  houses  are  generally 
three  stories  high,  and  occupied  by  several  families:  they  are  all  regularly  white- 
washed at  stated  periods,  and  have  fiat  roofo,  arrai^i^  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  convenient  promemule,  and  hence  visits  to  a  considerable  distance  can  be 
performed  on  the  tops  of  them.  At  the  time  when  Algien  was  bombarded  by  the 
BrUitk,  it  was  estimated  to  contafai  nearly  800,000  souls;  but  since  that  catas- 
trophe, the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  has  diminished  considerably  more 
than  one  half.  To  the  Eastward  of  Algiers  lies  the  sea-port  of  Bt^ega,  or  Bougia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Hamza;  the  harbour  is  commodious  and  well  defended, 
and  the  town  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  country  where  the  Algerines  maintain 
an  efi^tive  garrison.  Still  fiirther  Eastward,  on  the  coast,  lie  Stora,  Bona,  and 
La  Cola,  the  last  of  which  is  close  upon  the  borders  of  Tunis :  they  are  all  con- 
venient harbours,  but  owing  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  government  they  are 
now  little  visited  by  Buropeans,  The  province  of  CosanHna  is  the  Easternmost 
of  the  three  composing  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  to  which  it  became  annexed 
daring  the  last  century,  having  been  previously  dependant  on  Tunis,  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  town  of  CosanHna,  which  is  Stunted  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Kdfir,  about  86  miles  distant  from  the  sea 
coast ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom,  being  naturally  very 
strong,  and  otherwise  well  defended.  It  occupies  the  situation  of  the  ancient 
Cirta,  but  covers  a  much  less  extent  of  ground,  a  great  part  of  the  space  witldn 
the  walls  being  covered  with  the  splendid  ruins  of  tine  old  dty :  its  present  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  86,000  souls. 

THB  BBOSNCY  OP  TUNIS. 

77.  The  Begency,  or  kingdom  of  2\cRtff,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Algiers,  on 
the  y .  and  £.  by  ^  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  Tripoli  and  the  gresit 
desertoi Sahara:  it  contains  aboutSdySOO  square  miles,and  8,500,000 inhabitants. 
After  the  Vandals  and  Goths  had  been  driven  out  of  this  country,  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Saracens,  when  it  was  governed  by  viceroys,  called  emirs,  who 
fixed  their  court  at  Kainoan*  The  emperor  of  Morocco  afterwards  reduced 
it  to  subjection,  subsequent  to  which  it  became  an  independent  and  powerful 
kingdom,  and  remained  so  for  a  bug  period  of  time.  It  was  overrun  by  Bar- 
barossa in  the  year  1638,  and  was  finally  made  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Etnpire, 
under  the  dominion  of  Selim  3d.  The  protection  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  however, 
soon  displayed  those  features  of  oppression  aqd  tyranny  for  which  it  has  always 
been  distinguished ;  and  the  rapacious  extortion  of  its  bashaws  obliged  the  Tuni- 
sians to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Qrand  Seignor,  and  to  form  a  government  of 
their  own.  This  government  they  settled  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  Deys,  as 
they  were  then  cilled,  could  do  nothing  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
I>ouwan,  or  Divan ;  but  they  have  found  means,  in  time,  to  rid  themselves  of 
this  uneasy  clog  also,  though  they  still  retain  a  kind  of  form  or  shadow  of  both. 
The  Porte  has  still  a  bashaw  residing  here,  but  in  power  and  influence  he  is  a 
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mere  cipher,  8er?iiig  only  to  remind  the  Tuninan$  of  their  haTiog  been  onee  nib- 
ject  to  the  Tnrldsh  SnltaoB.  At  the  first  settling  of  this  new  form  of  goTemment, 
the  deyship  was  the  supreme  dignity,  as  it  is  still  at  Algiers  that  of  M^  beiii^ 
next  in  rank,  and  wholly  sabordinate  to  it:  howerer,  having  since  built  tbeir 
power  upon  the  rains  of  the  deys,  they  ha?e,  by  degrees,  raised  the  besrsbip  to  be 
despotic  and  independent.  The  Bey  has  now  power  to  name  which  of  his  sons  he 
pleases  for  his  saccessor ;  or  in  case  he  does  not  think  any  of  them  worthy,  he 
may  appoint  a  brother  or  a  nephew  to  the  succession :  but  the  dignity  generally 
fi&lls  to  the  share  of  that  son,  who  has  been  able,  by  his  address,  to  form  the 
strongest  party,  than  to  him  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  &ther.  Hence  it  is, 
that  whenever  tiie  throne  becomes  vacant,  whether  in  the  course  of  nature,  oir  by 
open  treason  and  rebellion,  it  is  seldom  filled  up  again  without  a  great  deal  oT 
bloodshed,  rapine,  and  violence,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  oompetitorB.  The 
Douwan  is  now  completely  nugatory ;  for  being  chiefly  composed  of  friends  aod 
creatures  of  the  Bey,  it  is  rather  assembled  to  give  a  forced  approbation  to  certain 
measures  already  resolyed  upon,  and  not  in  any  way  to  be  consulted  about  their 
justice  or  exped iency.  The  whole  kingdom  is  at  present  divided  into  two  circuits, 
the  summer  and  the  winter  circuit,  which  the  Bey  makes  in  person  through  his 
dominions  at  those  seasons.  He  likewise  annually  sends  a  small  army  to  collect 
the  tribute  from  such  tribes  as  dwell  far  in  the  interior,  and  would  not  pay  it  bat 
for  the  military  force  by  which  it  is  demanded.  The  Western  frontier  of  TunU 
is  frequently  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Algerinetf  who,  during  the  last 
century,  took  from  it  the  important  province  of  Cotantina^  and  are  said  to  aim  at 
subduing  the  whole  kingdom.  The  religion  of  TunU  is  MaJiometanism,  of  a  very 
superstitious  and  bigoted  character. 

78.  Bizerta,  or  Bemert,  is  the  Northernmost  town  in  the  kingdom  of  TunU^ 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Hippo  Zarytus,  from  which  it  has  derived  its  pre- 
sent corrupted  appelUtion :  it  stands  on  a  little  gulf  of  the  MedUerrwMeaL,  now 
known  as  the  Ou\f  qf  Bizerta,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  channel  leading  to  that 
large  inland  sea,  which  the  ancients  called  Hipponitis  Palus.  Bizerta  is  about 
a  mile  in  circuit  and  is  well  defended :  it  contains  8,000  inhabitants,  and  its  har- 
bour, ouco  the  first  on  the  whole  of  this  coast,  is  still  much  resorted  to,  though 
gradually  filling  up.  Tunis,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  midway 
between  Bizerta  and  Cape  Bon,  about  12  nules  to  the  South  Westward  of  the 
famous  city  Carthage,  of  which  it  may  be  properly  considered  as  the  successor. 
It  stands  on  the  Western  side  of  a  small  bay,  called  the  Baif  qf  Tuniiy  which  la 
nowhere  more  than  a  fathom  deep,  and  communicates,  by  means  of  the  CfoUtta 
Channel,  with  the  Qu{f  r/  Tunu,  or  that  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  extend- 
ing between  C.  Bon  and  C.  Farina,  near  the  mouth  of  the  B.  Mqjerdak.  The 
clmnnel  of  The  Qoletta  is  well  fortified,  and  its  entrance  defended  by  a  castle  of 
the  same  name ;  on  its  Western  side  are  the  docks  and  great  storehouses  belong- 
ing to  the  kingJom.  The  city  of  Tunii,  though  large,  is  built  in  the  most  irre- 
gular manner,  and  the  streets  are  so  extremely  narrow  and  filthy,  that  they  can 
with  difficulty  be  passed  through :  it  has  high  ground  to  the  North  and  South* 
but  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  West,  and  tbe  shallow  bay  on  the  East,  which  do 
not,  however,  render  it  very  unhealthy.  The  citadel,  called  El  Chupa,  is  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  city,  but  is  much  out  of  repair,  and  is  moreover  completely 
commanded  by  the  neighbouring  heights :  it  was  begun  by  Charles  5th.  of  Spain, 
who  improved  and  embellished  the  whole  city,  and  vrai  finished  by  John  of 
Atutria,  The  fortified  pdace  of  the  Bey  is  called  El  Bardo,  and  is  situated 
about  two  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  city.  Ttam  carries  on  a  much  more  exten- 
sive commerce  than  any  of  the  othet  Barhary  cities,  owing  not  only  to  its  ad- 
mirable situation,  but  to  the  zealous  encouragement  affbrded  by  its  sovereigns  to 
foreign  merchants :  its  present  population  is  estimated  at  130,000  souls.  TV>  the 
8.  of  Cape  Bon,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Tunit,  lie  the  towns  of  Mahtuur,  Ham- 
mamet,  which  has  given  name  to  the  Gulf  qf  Hammamet,  and  Makedia  or 
Africa.  To  the  N.  W.  of  the  last  mentioned  place,  nearly  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea-shore,  is  Kairtoan,  or  Cairoan,  once  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and 
still  only  Inferior  to  the  city  of  Tunis  itself,  both  as  regards  its  population  and 
the  extensive  traffic  which  it  carries  on.  It  lies,  however,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren, 
sandy  district,  and  has  no  supply  of  water  excepting  what  is  collected  in  ponds 
during  the  rains ;  owing  to  which  it  suffers  severely  from  drought  during  the  heat 
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of  sammer.  Kainoan  contains  several  handsome  edi0ces,  man  j  of  which  are  of 
Roman  construction,  the  town  being  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Vicus  August! :  its  great  mosque  is  reclLoned  the  most  sacred  as  well  as  the  most 
magnificent  in  all  Barbary^  and  Lb  said  to  be  supported  by  five  hundred  gpranlte 
piUars.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  stated  to  be  50,000.  CaJbet^  or  Gabt, 
is  situated  near  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Little  Syrtis,  or  Gviifqf  Cabet  as  it  is  now  usually  called :  it  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Tacape,  at  the  mouth  of  the  B.  Triton,  which  has  lost  all  the 
importance  once  attached  to  it  in  connection  with  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  is  now  chiefly  valued  from  its  iirigating  the  phintations  of  A^imo,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  so  much  used  by  the  Eastern  ladies  in  tinging  their  fingers  and 
handa. 

THB  KBGBNCT  OF  TKIPOLI. 

79.  The  Regency,  or  kingdom  of  Tripoli^  including  its  dependancy  of  Barcoy 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Tum»,  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  £. 
by  Bgypt,  and  on  the  S.  by  Fezzan  and  the  Great  Sandy  Desert :  it  contains 
about  141,900  square  miles,  and  3,250,000  inhabitanU.  The  habitable  part  of 
the  kingdom  consists  chiefly  of  the  coast,  which  for  a  few  miles  inland  is  gene- 
lally  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  interior  of  the  country  is  little  else  than 
a  sandy  and  barren  desert,  occasionally  traversed  by  rocky  ranges  of  hills.  This 
state,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Barbary ,  after  having  been  freed  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  fell  successively  under  the  power  of  the  Van&ls,  SaracenSf  and  the  kings 
of  Morocco,  Fez,  and  Ttmit;  till,  weary  of  their  slavery  and  oppression,  they 
resolved  to  have  a  monarch  of  their  own,  whom  they  accordingly  chose  from 
amongst  themselves.  Tlieir  new  sovereign  governed  them  at  first  with  great 
equity  and  moderation,  but  he  no  sooner  saw  himself  out  of  danger,  than  he  began 
to  play  the  tyrant  in  his  turn,  and  was  murdered :  this  act  of  violence  led  to 
others,  which  terminated  in  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Spamardt, 
and  its  subsequent  possession  by  the  Knights  of  Malta,  The  hitter  successfully 
defended  themselves  for  some  Ame  against  Barbarossa  in  this  their  new  acquisi- 
tion, but  they  were  at  last  induced  to  surrender  it  to  the  Turks,  during  the  reign 
of  Solyman,  after  which  it  centinued  dependant  on  the  Ottoman  Porte  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  At  this  period,  one  of  the  ?iceroys  sent  from  Con^ 
itantinople,  refused  to  receive  or  acknowledge  any  bashaw  appointed  by  that 
court:  he  took  the  reins  of  govenmitint  wholly  upon  himself,  not  indeed  as  inde- 
pendent, but  as  vassal  and  tributary  to  the  Grand  Seignor,  to  whom  he  obliged 
himself  to  pay  tribute  and  homage,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  hia  subjection  and 
dependance.  It  is  owing  to  this  and  the  other  ezi^ncies  of  the  regency,  that 
the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  loads  his  subjects  with  such  heavy  taxes  and  extortions, 
as  have  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  lowest  Indigence  and 
misery :  he  is  only  able  to  collect  them  by  sendiuff  a  flying  camp  of  troopers 
against  the  poverty-struck  natives,  for  nothing  but  force,  and  sometimes  exem- 
plary severity,  can  extort  tribute  from  them.  It  is  likewise  owing,  as  it  is  thought, 
to  this  hazardous  dependancy  on  the  Sublime  Pofie,  and  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
own  internal  weakness,  that  the  regency  of  Tripoli  has  shown  Itself  so  scrupu- 
lously observant  of  all  treaties  with  other  nations,  in  the  midst  of  the  brutal  and 
fiiithiess  pirates  by  whom  it  is  surrounded :  it  has  studiously  cultivated  the  al- 
liance of  Oreat  Britain,  and  such  a  friendship  with  other  J3uropean  Powers,  as 
might  lead  to  an  intercliange  of  manufhctures  and  merchandize  at  once  mutual 
and  beneflciaL  The  government  and  religion  of  Tripoli  are  in  a  great  measure 
the  same  as  those  of  Algiers  and  Tunis :  Sie  sovereign,  or  Bashaw  as  he  is  called, 
makes  shift,  by  means  of  the  protection  he  derives  from  the  Porte,  to  keep  up  a 
despotic  power,  which  is  frequently  stained  with  every  species  of  crime.  He  is 
nominally,  indeed,  the  sutject  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  by  whom,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  his  succession  to  the  crown  must  be  confirmed;  but  the 
authority  of  the  Siiblime  Porte  is  so  little  regarded,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
carry  on  a  system  of  piracy  against  its  vessels. 

80.  Tripoli,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  Regency,  stands  near  its  Western  ex- 
tremity, on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  it  is  built  io  a  low  situation, 
on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  is  tolerably  extensive,  but  'a  Uirge  portion  of  the 
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•paee  Inolnded  within  its  waOB  is  nnooeiipied.  Hie  GarmvanearieSy  niosqaefy 
bann,  hoiuas  of  foreign  consuls,  and  of  tlie  higher  ranks  of  the  natiTCs,  are 
mostly  hoilt  of  stone,  and  regularly  whitewashed  twice  a  year;  they  are  gcDcsally 
two  stories  hi{^  but  not  equal  to  those  of  the  same  class  in  Al^pen  and  rvm. 
The  lower  orders  construct  their  houses  of  earth,  small  stones,  and  mortar;  they 
never  exceed  one  story,  and  have  all  flat  roofs,  which  serre  as  a  iwurstneiif. 
7}ripoU  is  tolembly  well  fortified  for  a  Mahometan  town,  though  it  eolid  not 
long  resist  the  attack  of  a  regular  array;  its  castle  is  an  irregular  sqoaie  fOe,af 
more  conftision  than  strengtii.  The  population  of  the  town  does  not  exceed 
S6/)00,  but  it  raries  very  much  at  different  tbnes,  owing  to  the  intefoooTK  whU 
exists  between  it  and  sereral  great  cities,  as  Moroeeo,  Tombuetoo,  and  Jfeoea. 
Plsrther  Eastward  are  the  inconsiderable  towns  JUbida  and  MtguTaiOy  the  latler 
of  which  has  g^ven  name  to  Cape  Meturata,  forming  the  Western  extremity  sf 
the  Greater  Syrtis,  or  (7tt{^<2f^9klra  as  it  is  now  called.  Tbe  shores  of  this  gilf 
are  lined  with  a  number  of  towns  and  yillagesy  amongst  wliieh  Ija,  Z^erwm, 
JBooiheida,  and  Karhora  are  the  most  imprntant:  they  are  inhabited  mostly  fay 
pirates  and  fishermen,  who  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  miseiy  and 
wretchedness,  through  the  exactions  of  the  Bashaw,  and  the  depredatknis  of  die 
Arabt. 


81.  The  Eastern  part  of  the  Regency  of  Tf^wli  is  called  i?anea,  and  is  {^ 
by  a  Bey,  who  is  dependant  upon  the  Bashaw,  and  appointed  by  him.  On  its 
coast,  a  little  above  the  N.  S.  extremity  of  the  C/uff  4^  Sidntf  ilea  Bsnpozi,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name ;  it  has  derived  its  name  from  the  aacieat 
Berenice,  on  the  site  of  which  it  stands,  and  was  formeriy  a  very  Aoorisfaiqg  place, 
though  now  so  much  reduced  that  its  population  scarcely  amounts  to  6g000  sobIb: 
it  stands  in  tlie  midst  of  a  fertile  little  district,  at  the  month  of  a  amsll  river, 
fancied  by  some  of  the  ancients  to  be  the  Triton  of  their  mythokigy,  which  fer> 
tiliied  the  beautifU  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Farther  Eastmird  are  Ttmkeru 
and  J)<^metta,  form^y  two  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  aneient  pfrovjaee 
of  Cyrenaiea ;  they  have  now  lost  all  their  oonsequenee,  as  lias  also  Barea  itse]^ 
which  lies  a  few  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  South  of  JDobmetta, 
and  has  given  name  to  the  Dsaer^  4tfBarau  Cape  Batata  or  Bae  Son,  is  the 
Northernmost  extremity  of  BareOf  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the  ftcmoas 
city  Gyrene,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  ftsneii,  or  Cfrmam : 
hard  by  is  its  port  Mana  Sum.  DemOj  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  metropolis  of  all  Barea,  is  situated  about  50  mOes  to  the  Eastward 
of  C,  Batat,  and  derived  its  name  firom  the  ancient  Damis,  on  tlie  aite  of  which 
it  stands;  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Bey  i^lpointed  by  the  Bashaw  to  i 
aflklrs  of  tiie  province,  and  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  increased  and  c 
by  the  Moan^  who  settled  here  after  their  expulsion  from  ^Mtn :  it 
about  6,000  inhabitants.  Beyond  this  is  the  Gu^qfBomba,  so  ealkd  fivmi  a 
town  and  island  of  the  same  name :  betwixt  it  and  the  frontiers  of  Bggpt  lie 
several  vUlages  and  towns  upon  the  shores  of  the  Meditemmetm  Sea^  bnt  they 
are  all  very  small  and  unimportant  In  the  Southern  part  of  Borea  is  the  dis- 
trict of  Augda,  which  is  nominally  included  under  the  dominion  of  TrqMl^ 
though  the  BashaVs  authority  is  only  acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  liis  troops: 
its  chief  town  is  likewise  called  Augda,  and  though  in  itself  a  place  of  but  fittfe 
importance,  derives  some  consequence  from  lying  on  the  great  caravan  road  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Fezzan,  Some  distance  to  the  Eastward  of  it,  on  the  Bsstera 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  OatU  qfSivMMh,  a  fertile  and  well  watered  valley 
of  some  extent,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  twrren  roclu :  it  derives  all  its 
interest  fh>m  being  the  site  of  the  fiunous  temple  of  Jupiter  / 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

-BGYPTTJB.* 

1.  .^gyptufl*  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Libyan  Desert, 
on  the  S.  by  Ethiopia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suezj  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea* 
It  contained  122,000  square  miles,  but  not  more  than  one 
sixth  of  this  space  was  inhabited,  the  remainder  being  a  bar- 
ren desert  It  is  still  called  Egypt  by  us  Europeans^  although 
the  natives  themselves,  as  weU  as  the  Turks  and  all  the  ori- 
ental nations,  only  know  it  by  the  name  of  Misr,  This  latter 
appellation  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Mizraim,  who  was  a  son 
of  Ham,  and  settled  together  with  his  father  in  this  country, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name;  hence  we  generally  find  l^ypt 
called  Mizraim  in  the  Old  Testamei\t,  although  it  is  sometimes 
mentioned  as  the  Land  of  Ham,  and  Plutarch  has  observed 
that  the  Egyptians,  in  some  of  their  sacred  writings,  styled 
their  country  Chemia,  or  Chamia,  which  is  plainly  denved 
from  the  name  of  Ham.  The  origin  of  the  term  .£gyptu8 
(Atyvrroc)  is  deduced  from  Ai  Captor,  or  the  Country  of 
Caphtorf  by  which  name  also,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  Caph- 
tonm,  we  nnd  Egypt  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament;  and 
as  the  Ghreeks  are  thought  to  have  derived  their  word  Ala 
terra,  from  the  Hebrew  Ai,  so  they  may  have  converted  Cap^ 
tar  into  K6wroct  and  thus  faithfully  rendered  the  original  Ai 
Captor  by  Ala  K^wrovf  or  Aijcoxtoc,  the  land  of  Coptus,  which 
they  afterwards  softened  into  Aiywxroc  iEgyptus.  Indeed  the 
original  natives  of  Egypt  are  called  Copts  at  the  present  day, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Arabs  and  Turks:  hence  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  used  by  them  (for  they  profess  Chris- 
tianity, although  their  worship  is  degraded  by  a  number  of 
superstitious  practices)  is  called  the  Coptic  translation. 


-  viae  KvawoTpuptlovQ 


Sonu  Od*  r.  900. 

Taif  'Et^^ov  waXdfuut.  Find.  Nem*  X.  8. 

VLvoiai  dvtipol  Ti,  Kal  l^vta  fivpla  ^ttr&y 

Ariiov  d\Sri(TKov<nv  6^iW6iitvov  Ai^c  ^t^PV' 

A XX'  o^riQ  T6ffa  ^vii  hca  v^cLfiaXbc  Aiyywroc, 

VilKog  dvafiXiK^v  ^updv  &t«  fiiiikaKa  hpWrti, 

Ow  di  TIC  acTia  rhaca  BporAv  tvu  tpya  Sakvrmf, 

Theoer.  Idyl  XVII.  79. 
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2.  The  Greeks  derived  the  name  of  iBgyptns  from  its  first  king  iEejptvf ,  tbe 
son  of  Belos,  who  gave  his  fifty  sons  in  marriage  to  the  fifty  danghters  of  Mi 
brother  Danans,  king  of  Aigos;  the  latter  became  jealous  of  his  brother's  povcr, 
and  compelled  aU  his  dan^ters  to  mnrder  their  husbands  on  tbe  fint  nigkt  of 
their  nuptials.  It  is  said,  that  doring  the  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  oeh 
part  of  Egypt  which  was  so  called,  was  that  watered  by  the  Nile',  and  indeed  tk 
remainder  of  the  country  was  so  utterly  barren,  that,  with  a  rery  few  exceptioes, 
it  was  altogether  uninhabitable:  in  aftertimes,  however,  under  the  dominico  of 
the  Ptolemies,  it  was  made  to  include  the  whole  country  between  the  Aiatoui 
Gulf  and  the  two  great  Oases  on  the  borders  of  Libya.  The  Southern  frontier  «« 
originally  formed  by  the  Island  of  Phil8e,near  tbe  Little  Cataract  of  the  Nik,sai 
by  Syene,  which  was  considered  the  border-city  of  the  .Egyptians  tonnrarda  £thi^ 
until  Cambyses  the  Persian  took  from  the  Nubians  a  portion  of  their  territoi?, 
and  added  it  to  Egypt.  The  Ptolemies,  however,  being  on  friendly  terms  with  tk 
rulers  of  Meroe,  resigned  the  conquerod  strip  of  country,  and  once  Bioce  made 
Philee  the  common  boundary :  after  the  &U  of  Meroe,  they  again  took  possessin 
of  the  district  thus  resigned,  which,  being  subsequenUy  incresAed  by  the  Bodibs, 
was  formed  hito  a  separate  province  under  the  name  of  Dodekaschopnos,  bntaerer 
reckoned  within  the  limits  of  Egypt  The  boundary  towards  Palestine'  aeeais  to 
have  been  always  the  same;  it  ran  from  the  Torrent  of  Egypt  to  the  head  of  the 
Heroopolitic  Gulf,  as  it  does  at  tbe  present  day.  It  was  only  on  the  North  Westov 
side  that  the  limits  of  Egypt  underwent  much  alteration, they  having  t>een  origiiallj 
fixed  at  the  L.  Mareotis  and  the  Plinthinetes  Shius;  but  the  shores  of  these  ven 
more  frequented  by  the  Libyan  Nomades  than  by  the  Egyptians,  and  thereftK 
remained  through  aU  succeeding  ages  as  the  natural  boundary  between  the  two 
nations.  But  the  Persians  and  those  who  followed  them  extended  their  dominiaB 
to  the  Catabathmus,  on  the  confines  of  Gyrene,  and  at  length  reduced  the  latta' 
state  for  a  time  under  their  dominion :  this  increase  of  territory  was  considered  u 
a  dependancy,  and  not  as  a  part  of  Egypt,  the  Westernmost  town  of  the  coaotn' 
being  Paraetonium. 

3.  The  history  of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  three  great  epochs.  The  first  ooifr' 
mences  with  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  by  Mizraim,  b.c.  2188,  and  ends  vitb 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  B.c.  535:  the  secood, 
during  which  the  Egyptians  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke  and  became  again  sabjeci 
to  their  own  kings,  terminates  with  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  389, 
who  had  reduced  it  under  his  dominion:  the  last  epoch  includes  the  reigns  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  during  the  age  of  Augustas.  The 
first  of  these  Ptolemies,  sumamed  Lagus,  was  a  man  of  mean  extraction,  but  fitm 
his  having  been  ^ucated  at  the  court  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  became  one  of  the 
confidential  attendants  of  Alexander,  whom  he  followed  in  his  Asiatic  expeditrao: 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter  monarch,  and  the  consequent  division  of  the  Macedo- 
nian Empiro,  Ptolemy  obtained  Egypt,  with  parts  of  Libya  and  Arabia,  aa  his  share. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  descendants^  through  a  long  period  of  years,  till  tbe  time 
of  Cleopatra,  who,  upon  the  death  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  the  13th.,  sumamed  Dio* 
nysius,  became  sole  Mistress  of  Egypt:  this  beautiful  princess,  having  supported 
the  cause  of  Brutus,  was  summoned  to  Tarsus  by  Antony,  to  answer  for  her  cflodve^ 
but  he  became  so  deeply  enamoured  of  her,  that  he  divorced  his  wife  OctaviSjthe 
sister  of  Augustas,  and  having  publicly  married  Cleopatra,  gave  her  the  greater 
part  of  the  Eastern  provmces  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  l^haviour  produced  t 
rupturo  between  Augustus  and  Antony,  which  ended  in  the  famous  battle  of  ActhnD; 
whero  the  latter  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  Cleopatra's  flying  with  sixty  ships: 

'  Hence  Martial  caU  Egypt, '  NUotica  tellus ': 

Ut  nova  dona  tibi,  Cesar,  NUotica  tellus 
Miserat  hibernas  ambitiosa  rosas :  —-  Lib.  VI.  cp.  80. 

'  — — —  Atav  hk  Xtirovaai 
\^6va  ffvyxopTov  Xvpl^  ^e6yofuv,^  ,Xtehyh  Supfl,  4< 

Si  reditum  tetulisset  is,  ant  in  tempore  longo 
Captam  Asiam  iEgypti  finibus  adjiceret?        CatuU.  LXVI-  85. 

*  The  power  and  extent  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  under  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus  >3 
magnificently  set  forth  by  Theocritus,  Idgl,  XVII.  81.  et  $eq. 
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Antony,  fittdiog  his  cause  desperate,  took  refnge  in  Egypt,  where  he  stabb^  him- 
self, B.  c.  80,  and  Cleopatra,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  tiaiids  of  Augnatns,  poisoned 
herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp.    From  this  time  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province. 

4.  The  Egyptians  reciconed  themselves  the  most  ancient  people  in  the  world,  and 
placed  the  reig^i  of  their  first  mortal  king  1 7,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  or,  • 
according  to  some  accounts,  even  at  double  that  distance  of  time:  prior  to  Uiis, 
they  had  been  governed  by  the  gods,  all  of  whom  they  asserted  had  been  bom  in 
their  country,  and  the  knowledge  of  whom  had  been  conveyed  from  Egypt  to  every 
other  nation.  The  great  points  of  their  mythology  were  founded  upod  philosophical 
principles,  by  which  they  considered  the  IJnlverse  as  the  highest  being,  and  as  pro- 
ducing effects  upon  all  created  things  by  means  of  the  inferior  elements :  but  this 
elevation  of  thought  was  too  metaphysical  for  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  priesto  accordingly  represented  their  deities  under  various  symbols  and  types, 
which  from  being  perceptible  to  the  senses,  received  ready  adoration.  From  the  re- 
semblance observable  between  these  and  the  chief  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  has  been  thought  that  something  of  the  high  antiquity  as  well  as  the  boasted 
originality  of  Eygptlan  idolatry  may  be  fairly  allowed ;  though  how,  and  when,  the 
former  nations  obtained  their  mythological  traditions  from  the  descendants  of  Miz- 
raim,  are  points  not  so  well  agreed  upon .  The  oldest  of  all  the  Egyptian  gods  was 
Pan,  or  the  universe,  but  their  two  chief  divinities  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  who  were  represented  as  governing  the  whole  world  by  their  infinite  power. 
They  also  worshipped  Jupiter,  or  the  quiclcening  spirit ;  the  Earth,  the  mother  of  all 
living,  hence  called  Vr\  firiTrjp,OT  AijfiiiTfjp  by  the  Greeks ;  the  Air,  so  beautifully  re- 
presented by  the  Greeks  as  the  blue-eyed  Athene;  and  Phtha,  the  element  of  fire*. 
Prom  these  divinities  sprang  a  long  line  of  kings,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Se- 
sostris,  who  ii  supposed  to  have  been  a  real  personage,  though  many  of  the  actions 
ascribed  to  him  are  fabulous  in  the  extreme.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  ambitious  of  conquering  the  whole  world :  he  reduced  under  his  dominion  a 
great  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  Libya  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  the  ac^acent  por- 
tions of  Syria  and  Arabia;  he  also  built  himself  a  fleet,  with  which  he  sailed 
through  the  Red  Sea  and  l>eyond  the  Straits,  rendering  tributary  all  the  country 
through  which  he  passed.  But  the  conqneste  ascribed  to  him  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  Asia,  in  which  last  country  he  is  said  to  have  penetrated  even  &rther  than  Alex- 
ander tiie  Great,  are  self-evident  exaggerations. 

|.  Oshris,  when  king  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  invented  writing  and  sacrifices,  and 
to  have  been  the  first  who  became  acquainted  with  the  motions  of  the  host  of  heaven, 
and  with  the  great  operations  of  nature.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  Egyptians  were  amongst  the  earliest  people  to  discover  the  apparent  path  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  together  with  the  motions  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  true 
length  of  the  SoUr  year.  All  this  learning  appears  to  have  been  exclusively  in  the 
possession  of  the  priests,  who  derived  from  it  a  power  over  the  people  as  unlimited  as 
it  at  first  appears  hicredible ;  but  as  it  afforded  them  the  means  of  predicting  the 
various  eclipses  and  many  ether  phsenomena  of  the  heavens,  as  well  as  of  compiling 
a  calendar,  the  accuracy  of  which  was  constantly  proved,  they  must  have  appeared 
to  the  people  of  their  own  days  as  a  very  superior  order  of  beings,  and  the  immediate 
agents  of  the  gods.  Besides  this,  they  possessed  a  secret  writtog,  intelligible  only  to 
themselves,  but  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  on  the  gates  and  walls  of 
their  temples :  and,  though  every  one  beheld  it,  as  we  still  do  at  the  present  day, 
with  wonder  and  astonishment,  yet  those  only  could  decipher  the  sacred  characters 
who  had  been  inducted  into  the  mystery.  By  means  of  this  they  exhibited  the 
mighty  actions  of  their  gods,  the  victories  of  their  mortal  kings,  the  commandments 
of  their  religion,  and  the  laws  of  their  country,  to  the  admiring  people;  who,  ima- 
gining that  still  greater  secrets  had  been  revoded  to  their  priests,  never  foiled  to 
look  upon  them  with  an  awe  little  short  of  personal  adoration.  The  hieroglypliics 
were  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  two  words  UpoQ  focer,  and  yXv^m  tculpOt  from 
their  being  the  sacred  types  of  history  and  mythology,  which  the  priests  caused  to  be 
carved  on  the  walls  of  their  temples' :  thus  they  represented  a  year  by  a  snake  with 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  1. 11.  et  isg.— Herod.  II.146. 

'  Nondum  flumineas  Memphis  contexere  biblos 
Noverat :  et  saxis  tantnm,  volucresque,  ferseque, 
Sculptaqiie  servabuit  magicas  anlmalia  linguas.    Lucan,  III.  332. 
3  B  4 
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hit  tall  in  Ui  nunith,  ai  deootbig  the  coiiBtuit  and  onintemipted  levolntian  of 
time,  and  so  on.  The  llgnres  were  at  first  few,  but  their  nnmber  inereaeeddaiiDg 
the  eonrse  of  time,  and  as  tlie  art  arriTed  at  a  liigher  degree  of  cnltiTatlon;  boioe 
the  people  worshipped^  the  boll  and  the  Ibis,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  hawk,  tlie  cro- 
codile, and  even  the  onion*,  frma  a  conviction  that  more  holy  things  were  repre- 
sented nndcr  these  palpable  signs,  lite  explanation  of  thesd  figures  wakcoolfaied 
entirely  to  the  priests,  who  tmined  up  artists  in  tlie  representation  of  them,  with- 
out the  latter  being  in  the  least  aware  of  the  intent  or  meaning  of  the  aymbob 
they  were  earring.  Thus  they  obtained  an  unlimited  power  over  the  peo^e,  and 
even  orer  the  kings,  especially  over  such  as  vrere  antecedent  to  the  conqiieBt  of 
Alexander:  and  whilst  the  monarch  might  seem  to  be  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  the 
actual  government  of  the  country  was  in  their  hand&  They  fbrmed  tfaemaelYcs 
into  three  great  colleges  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopoli^  and  constantly  be- 
queathed their  dignities  and  posecssiono  to  the  members  of  their  own  fiimfliws 
who  were  tlie  only  persons  trusted  vrith  the  wonderful  secrets  of  tiie  temple. 

6.  Bgypt  derired  all  ito  fertility  from  the  Nile,  the  overflowings  of  which  < 
it  to  be  so  productive,  that  it  was  called  the  public  granary  of  the  world  ; 
parts  of  the  country  not  Tisited  by  the  periodical  Inundation  of  the  river,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  oases,  completely  desert  The  irrigation  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  innumeiTible  caniis,  the  importance  of  wliich  may  be  oondaded  to 
have  been  Tery  great,  from  the  vast  length  of  some  of  them,  and  the  labonr  which 
must  have  been  spent  in  their  excavation.  Egypt  produced  little  wine  and  oH, 
but  so  much  the  greater  an  abundance  of  com,  which,  in  the  tetter  ages,  was 
exported  in  immense  quantities  to  Rome,  as  it  is  now  to  CongtanHnopU  :  It  was 
also  famous  for  the  lotus  and  the  papyrus  *.  Ihe  latter  was  a  sedgy  weed  which 
grew  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  has  given  rise  to  our  word  paper,  from  the 
Egyptians  having  used  it  to  write  upon :  they  dirided  it  into  thin  layers,  which 
they  placed  on  a  table  and  moistened  with  the  glutinous  water  of  the  river,  after 
which  they  dried  it  in  the  sun.  It  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  extensive 
use  made  of  the  lecBoe*  of  the  papyrus,  that  the  Sibylline  oracles  being  so  written, 
had  the  name  SibyUm  felia,  which  term  is  maintained  to  the  present  day  In  the 
phrase  a  letrfqf  paper.  Hie  invention  of  papyrus  affi>rded  such  great  feeility  for 
the  transcribing  of  books,  that  Ptolemy  Philedelphus  collected  a  magnificent 
library  at  Alexandria,  which  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  endeavouring  to  surpasa, 
Ptolemy  forbade  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  '^ 

7.  Snow  and  winter  are  unknown  in  Egypt**;  the  lower  part  of  the  country  is 
visited  by  occasional  showers,  but  in  the  Southern  districts  rain  is  seldom  found  ^\ 


7  Quis  neseit,  Volusi  Bithynice,Miualia  ( 
iBgyptns  portenta  colat?  Crcicodilon  adorat 
Pars  hsec :  ilia  pavet  satnram  serpentibns  ibin. 
EfBgries  sacri  nitet  anrea  cercopltheci, 
Dimidio  magicse  resonant  uM  Memnone  chordflB 
Atque  vetns  Thebe  centum  jaoet  obruta  partis. 
Illic  ceruleos,  hie  piscem  fluminis,  illic 
Oppida  tota  canem  venerantnr,  nemo  Dianam.       Jwo,  Sat.  XY.  I* 

Omnigentbnqne  Deiim  monstra, Virg.  JEn,  VIIL  608. 

*  Porrum  et  csepe  nefes  violare  et  frangere  morsu. 
O  sanctas  gentes,  quibus  hesc  nascuntnr  in  hortis 
Nnmina !  Juv,  Sat,  XY.  0. 

'  Perqne  papyriferi  septemfloa  fiumina  Kill 
Victrices  egisse  rates.  Ovid.  Met.  XV.  753. 

*^  See  p.  461,  sect.  14,  tupra. 

**  See  quotations  from  Baechylides  and  Horace,  in  note  41,  i^flra. 
*'  Hence  TibuUus  [I.  vii.  25],  addressing  the  Nile,  says, 
Te  propter  nnllos  tdlus  tua  postulat  imbres; 
Arida  nee  Piuvio  supplicat  herba  JovL 
And  Ovid: 

Dicitar  iBgyptos  camisse  juvantibas  arva 
Imbribns;  atque  annos  sicca  fiiisse  novem ;— 'JDe  Ar.  Am.  1. 649. 
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The  air,  though  reckoned  by  no  menns  wholesome,  leemt  to  have  had  no  bad  influence 
on  the  population  of  the  conntry,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
8,000,000  souls:  they  had  20,000  cities  or  towns,  the  greatest  of  which  were 
lliebra,  Memphis,  and  Alexandria.  The  Egyptians  were  acknowledged  to  be  very 
learned,  ingenious,  and  industrious,  but  they  are  accused  ci  having  been  Tain- 
glorious,  fl^e,  inconstant,  fond  of  innoyations,  and  so  extremely  Mditious  and 
passionate,  that  Gsesar  was  afraid  of  reducing  their  country  to  a  Boman  prorince, 
lest  a  violent  goyemor  should  give  them  occasion  to  break  out  into  open  rebellion. 
They  derived  much  of  that  obstinacy  and  gloominess  of  character  displayed  by 
them  towards  strangers,  from  the  habits  to  which  their  priests  had  trained  them, 
and  from  their  not  mixing  readily  with  other  nations,  firaon  whom  they  were  at  all 
times  easily  distinguishaUe  by  their  peculiarly-formed  features,  and  oUve-coloured 
complexions.  They  were  divided  into  three  great  civil  castes,  or  classes,  husband- 
men, shepherds,  and  artisans,  whose  employments  were  regularly  transmitted  from 
fother  to  son:  tiie  last  of  these  was  subdi'dded  into  many  branches,  no  one  being 
aUowed  to  practise  more  than  one  department  of  art,  and  thus  they  produced  that 
exceUenee  in  all  the  minutisB  of  their  labours,  which  is  so  Justly  admired  at  the 
present  day. 

8.  The  R.  NiluB  or  Nile  was  the  longest  river  in  the  world, 
with  which  the  ancients  were  at  all  acquainted.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  Nachal  or  Nahal,  signifying 
merely  tke  river ^  and  hence,  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  men- 
tioned only  under  this  appellation;  it  was  also  called  Siris^ 
by  the  Ethiopians,  whence  we  find  it  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  as  the  Sihor,  and  was  sumamed  ^gyptus'^,  mm  its 
being  the  great  fertilizer  of  this  country.  The  Nile"  rises  23" 
to  the  S,  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  two  sources.  TTie  more 
Eastern  of  these,  called  Astapus  by  the  ancients,  and  now 
Bdkr  el  Azergv^y  or  the  Blue  Nile,  was  the  one  visited  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  British  traveller ;  but  the  Western  branch, 
called  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  is  much  more 
important,  and  from  its  being  the  true  Nile,  it  preserved 
amonpt  the  ancients  the  original  name  Nilus.  The  ancients, 
like  the  modems,  knew  very  little  about  the  latter  source  ^% 
and  hence  they  fashioned  the  proverb,  **  Nili  caput  quserere,'' 
to  express  an  impossible  or  difficult  undertaking.     Many  of 

"^Ej/3fv  wtordroto  jcarloxcrai  fi^ara  KciXov, 
*0c  d*  pToty  Aifivfi^iv  iv'  AvroXiiiv  froX^c  Spirwy, 
2T(Mc  vir'  Ai^idirwy  KueXfi^Ktrar  ol  dk  Sv^viic 
'Evvairoi  CTpt^ivri  fui^  ofhcfia  VttKov  i^tvTO, 

Dum.  Perieg.  223. 
"  UtfiTTaioi  ^  AXyvTTTov  ivppiirriv  hcSfita^a^ 
^TJiaa  S*  iv  Alyvwr^  Torafuf  viae  dft^uKifftraQ, 

Hom.  Od.  X  268. 
^  Contrii  autem  magno  moerentem  ooipore  NOum, 
Pandentemque  sinus,  ot  tot&  veste  yocantem 
Ckemleum  in  gremiom  latebrosaque  flnmlna  yictos. 

Virg.  JEn.  VIII.  711. 
■'  Nile  pater,  quanam  possum  te  dicere  cansa, 

Aut  quibus  in  terris,  occnlnisse  caput.  TibuU.  I.  tIL  24. 

.     Te,  fontium  qui  eelat  origlnes, 

Nilw,—  Bar.  Carm,  IV.  xi?.  46. 
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them  thought  that  the  Nuchul,  or  Nigir,  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  was  the  same  river  with  the  Nile,  an  opinion  which  is 
still  maintained  at  the  present  day ;  but  others  have  placed 
the  source  of  the  Western  arm  in  a  lofty  range  of  mountains, 
called  LunaB  Montes,  which  the  natives  still  distinguish  as  the 
Gebel  Kamrif  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon :  the  length  of  the 
Nile  from  these  mountains  to  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  2,700  miles,  and  its  course  generally  North.  There  are 
two  well-known  cataracts  in  the  Nile,  the  upper  one  of  which, 
called  Catarractes  Major,  is  at  Wady  Hal/a,  the  lower  one  is 
near  Syene,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  o{  JSs-Shellaale: 
the  latter  one  formed  the  Southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  from 
it  the  river  ran  through  the  long  valley  of  this  country,  tiU  it 
entered  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by  seven  mouths  ^^. 

'  9.  The  ridge  of  moantaiiu,  which  bounded  this  ralley  on  the  Eastern  side,  mi 
caUed  Anbiens  M.  Oebel  Mohattem,  from  the  ooontry  throogh  which  it  nn  being 
inhabited  by  Arab  tribes:  the  Western  range  was  named  libycas  Mons,  from  its 
being  in  Libya,  the  Nile  at  an  early  period  of  time  being  considered  as  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Libya.  A  little  above  Mempiiis, 
these  two  ridges  suddenly  stop  short,  the  Eastern  one  striking  off  towaids  the  head 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Western  one  into  the  interior  of  Libya:  from  Uiis  point 
the  river  has  full  room  for  its  strength  **,  and  dividing  its  waters  into  several  arms, 
it  enters  the  Sea  by  seven  moutlis.  The  names  of  these  are  Canopicum,  Bolbltinum, 
Sebennyticum,  Pliatniticum  or  Bacolicum,  Mendesimn,  Saiticum  or  Tmiticinn, 
and  Pelnsiacnm ;  of  which  the  first  was  nearest  to  Alexandria,  and  the  last  to 
Palestine.  The  two  outer  arms  of  the  river  striking  out  from  its  main  stream,  and 
separating  farther  apart  as  they  approach  the  coast,  fbrm  a  triangle,  the  basis  of 
which  is  ^e  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  hence, from  its  representing  tiie  letter  A,  the 
Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Dblta  *',  which  it  has  preserved  to  our  own  t' 


lUe  fluens  dives  septena  per  oetia  NUus, 

Qui  patriam  tantsB  tarn  bene  celat  aquoe; 

Ovid.  Amor.  IIL  vi.  40. 

Qui  rapido  tractu  mediis  elatns  ab  Austris, 

FlammigersB  patiens  zonae  Cancriqne  calentis, 

Fluctibus  ignotis  nostrum  procurrit  in  orbem^ 

Secreto  de  fonte  cadens,  qui  semper  inani 

Quserendus  ratione  latet;  nee  contigit  uUi 

Hoc  vidisse  caput :  fertur  sine  teste  creatus, 

Flumina  profundens  alien!  consda  cseli.       ClatuUan.  IdyL  IV.  10. 
"  Et  septemgemini  tnrtwnt  trepidi  ostia  NiU.        Ftr^.  uEn.  VI.  SOO. 

At  Nileus,  qui  se  genitnm  septemplice  Nilo 

Ementitus  erat,  dypeo  quoque  flumina  septem 

Argento  partim,  partim  cselaverat  auro.  Ovid.  Met,  V.  187. 

et  septem  digestum  in  comna  NUum.  Id,  IX.  773. 

Sive  qua.  septemgeminus  colorat 

JSqnora  Nilus.  CatulL  XI.  7. 

**  Hinc  montes  Natura  vagis  circumdedit  nndis, 

Qui  Libya  te,  Nile,  negant:  quos  inter  in  alta 

It  conviUle  tacens  jam  moribus  unda  receptis. 

Prima  tibi  campos  p6rmittity  apertaque  Memphis 

Kara,  modumque  vetat  creacendi  ponere  ripas.        Luean.  X.  390. 
*'  Ovrpc  <r*  6^M<rci  ri)y  rpiy^vov  Iq  x^wa 

N«iX«r«y,—  .S9ehyL  Pnm.  V,  815. 
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10.  But  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  connected  with  the  Nile,  is  its  periodical 
inundation '<',  upon  wliich  all  tiie  Taunted  fertiiity'*  of  Egypt  entirely  depends; 
without  it  tlie  whole  country,  excepting  such  parts  of  it  as  are  immediately  on  the 
banks  of  the  riyer,  or  on  the  innumerable  canals,  with  which  the  natives  have 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  rain,  would  be  no  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
Libyan  desert.  About  tlie  time  of  the  Summer  solstice  the  river  begins  to  swell,  but 
without  tiie  least  impetuosity,  and  continues  gradually  rising  for  nearly  one  hundred 
days,  till  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  when  it  overflows  its  banks  and  covers  the  whole 
vaQey ;  it  remains  stationary  for  some  time,  and  then  gradually  decreases, till  after 
the  end  of  one  hundred  days,  and  towards  the  Winter  solstice,  it  has  again  reached 
its  ordhiary  level,  which  it  maintains  till  the  summer  of  the  succeeding  year.  In 
this  manner  the  gigantic  river  has  carried  on  its  unceasing  operations  as  &r  back 
as  the  history  of  man:  in  almost  every  other  country  inundations  are  looked  upon 
as  general  desoUtions,  but  the  Egyptians  felt  that  the  swelling  waters  of  their  Nile 
brought  with  them  the  greatest  blessings,  and  no  wonder  that,  amidst  all  the  other 
idoUtries  insisted  on  by  their  priests,  they  should  also  pay  divine  worship  to  the 
magnificent  river.  The  ancients,  who  witnessed  this  inundation,  exhausted  their 
imagination  in  conjectures  as  to  its  cause,  and  it  is  only  of  Ute  years  that  it  has 
been  ascertained  to  arise  from  the  periodical  rains,  which  fall  in  the  Tropical 
regions  from  June  to  September,  assisted  by  the  Etesian  winds,  which  blow  violentiy 
firom  the  North  East,  and  thus  hinder  the  waters  from  throwing  themselves  with 
their  usual  volume  into  the  sea.  This  could  hardly  have  been  unknown  to  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  as  they  asserted  that  the  Nile  came  from  Heaven;  and  hence 
probably  Homer,  who  is  said  to  have  studied  amongst  them,  was  led  to  call  the 
Nile  iuTciTfiQ  or  faUing  firom  Jooe  or  Heaven''*.  The  average  rise  of  the  Nile  has 
always  been,  as  it  still  is,  sixteen  cubits,  or  twenty-four  feet,  above  its  ordinary 
level,  one  year  varying  much  from  another;  when  it  rises  to  a  g^reater  height  than 
this,  the  people  suffer  exceedingly  from  their  habitations  deing  destroyed  by  the 
overwhelming  and  irresistible  body  of  water,  and  when  it  does  not  attain  this 
height,  all  the  upper  grounds  become  as  barren  as  the  neighbouring  desert.  When 
the  inundation  has  retired,  the  whole  soil  is  found  covered  with  a  thick,  black  slime" 


-'Era^ov,  8f  Kap1c^ainTal 


"Offfiv  wXarvpi^ovQ  NcZXoc  dpievu  x^^va  * 

JEtehyl,  Prom,  V,  868. 

8rc  ii\rfiovTt  (ici^py 

NcTXoc  difh  Kprifivoio  KarkpxiTai  AOion-^oc* 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del  207. 

ant  pingui  flumine  Nilus, 

Chm  refluit  campis,  et  jam  se  condidlt  alveo.      Virg.  .^n,  IX.  81. 
Qtt&  tumidus  rigat  arva  Nilus :—  Hot,  Carm,  III.  iii.  48. 

Qualis  et,  arentes  cum  findit  Sirius  agros, 

Fertilis  sestiva  Nilus  abundet  aqua?  TiintU,  I.  vU.  22. 

Sic  ubi  deseruit  madidos  septemflnus  agros 
Nilus,  et  antique  sua  fiumina  reddidit  alveo, 
iBthereoque  recens  exarsit  sidere  limus  ; 
Plurima  cultores  versis  animalia  glebis 
Inveniunt,  et  in  his  (^uflBdam  mode  coepta  sub  ipsum 
Nascendi  spatium :  queedam  imperfiecte,  suisque 
Trunea  vident  numeris:  et  eodem  in  corpore  sspe 
Altera  pars  vivit;  mdis  est  pars  altera  tellus.      Ovid.  Met,  1. 422. 

**  See  quotation  firom  Theocritus  in  note  1,  iuprtu 

»  O^  y&o  Toi  wplv  fioipa  ^iKovg  r*  li'uiv,  Kal  iKia^ai 

OZcov  IvKTifiivoVf  Kal  <n}v  ic  TarpiBa  yaiav, 

Uplv  y*  5r*  dv  Aiyvirroeo  ^uirerloc  irorafioio 

Airic  iJ^wp  IX^yc» Horn.  Od,  A.  477. 

**  Whence  Virgil,  quoted  at  note  20,  iupra. 

pingui  flumine  Nilus, — 

And  the  doubtful  line, 

Et  viridem  ^gyptum  nigr&  foecondat  aren^,—       Gearg,  IV.  291. 
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in  wMeh  the  princlplee  of  yegetatlon  are  fUly  eontaliied.  It  has  been 
both  by  the  ancients  and  modems,  that  from  this  deposit  the  land  of  Egypt  hat 
increased  considerably  hi  hei^t;  bnt  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  tbii 
to  be  the  case,  for,  letting  alone  aU  other  arguments  against  snch  a  conjecture,  the 
average  rise  of  the  Nile  is  known  never  to  have  exceeded  sixteen  cnbita :  some  d 
the  ancients  carried  the  absurdity  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  whole  of  Egypt  «m 
once  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  the  Arabian  Gnlf  is  of  the  Indian  Oceaa. 

11.  The  range  of  mountains  already  noticed  as  striking  off  finom  the  wa^Agm- 
hood  of  Memphis  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Oalf,  was  named  Troicna  M.  AUM, 
and  is  remarkable  as  having  famished  the  stone  for  the  boilding  of  the  grat 
pyramids ;  it  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of  Trqa  T^maraj  on  the  Easleni  bank 
of  the  Nile,  opposite  Memphis,  where  Menelans  \m  reputed  to  have  settled  the 
captives,  whom  he  had  taken  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  From  this  Troicos  Mods,  a  loftj 
range  of  mountains  extends  Southwards  into  Ethiopia,  running  about  midwij 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  it  bore  in  diflferent  parts  the  several  names  of 
Alabastrinns  Mons,  Porphyrttis  Mons,  Niger  lapis  Mons,  and  Smaragdua  Moni, 
and  furnished  the  kings  of  Egypt  not  only  with  very  valuable  quazriea  of  the  fineit 
marble,  bnt  with  mines  of  predoos  stones  and  gold. 

12.  From  the  great  power  obtained  by  the  priests,  who  were  also  the  Iswgiven 
and  Judges  of  the  whole  nation,  the  people  ftcm  the  earliest  times,  and  no  doaM 
under  the  dhrection  of  their  superiors,  built  their  towns  in  the  ne^bonriiood  cf 
the  temples;  hence  it  naturally  followed,  that  the  country  should  become  divided 
into  certain  prsefiBctures,  over  which  the  servants  of  each  temple  had  jurisdictkn, 
and  which  derived  their  names  from  the  principal  cities,  hi  which  these  temples 
were  found.  These  proefectures  are  said  to  have  been  first  established  nadff 
Sesostris,  when  their  number  amounted  to  96:  the  Greeks  called  them  Nomi ;  their 
Egyptian  name  does  not  appear.  But  this  number  was  materially  increased  under 
the  Ptolemies,  during  whose  reigns  the  city  Alexandria  sprang  up  in  flourish- 
ing splendour;  they  also  encburaged  tiie  digging  of  canals,  and  thus  increased  the 
fertility  of  the  country,  obtaining  inhabitants  for  this  new  territory  from  the  hordes 
of  Nomadic  Libyans,  by  whom  tliey  were  surrounded.  At  the  same  time,  Egypt 
underwent  an  alteration  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  Upper,  Central,  and  Lower, 
by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  known.  The  last  of  these  was  no  longer  confined  to 
the  Delta,  but  all  the  Nomi  lying  in  its  ndghbonrhood  were  henceforward  included 
within  its  bounds.  In  the  same  manner,  several  pnefectnres  were  taken  from 
Central  Egypt,  and  added  to  the  Upper  Provhice,  so  that  it  contained  only  tertn 
Nomi,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  Heptanomis :  the  Thebais,  or  Upper  £g7P^ 
alM  received  some  other  additions.  The  whole  number  of  the  Nomi  amounted  at 
this  time  to  65,  but  they  were  much  altered  in  after  ages,  several  of  them  being 
subdivided,  new  ones  made,  and  some  entirely  done  away  with.  In  the  lower  timet 
of  the  Roman  Empire  little  is  heard  of  the  Nomi,  a  fresh  division  of  the  country 
having  been  adopted.  The  Eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt  was  fbraied  into  a  separate 
province,  called,  out  of  compliment  to  Augustus,  Augustamnlca,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Pelusium ;  the  Western  part  was  named  Alexandria,  after  its  great 
capital :  and  the  province  of  Heptanomis  had  its  name  changed  into  that  of 
Arcadia,  in  honour  of  Areadius,  son  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  During  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian  this  division  was  again  altered.  Lower  Egypt  being 
then  divided  into  four  provinces :  the  country  round  the  metropoUs  Alexandria 
was  named  .Sgyptus  Prinm,  dose  upon  which  to  the  E.  was  iBgyptus  Secanda, 


As  when  old  father  Nllus  gins  to  swell 

With  timely  pride  above  th'  Egyptian  vale. 

His  iattie  waves  doe  fertile  slime  outwell^ 

And  overflow  each  plaine  and  lowly  dale : 

But  when  his  later  spring  gins  to  avals, 

Huge  heapes  of  mudd-he  leaves,  wherein  there  breed 

Ten  thousand  kindes  M  creatures,  partly  male 

And  partly  female,  of  his  fruitful  seed : 
Such  ugly  monstrous  shapes  elsewhere  may  no  man  reed. 

Spaunr,  Paerif  Quea^  L  L  81. 
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extending  as  &r  as  the  aeparatilon  of  the  Delta.  .  The  North  Eastern  port  of  Angus- 
tamniea,  about  its  capital  Peliuium,  and  as  fiur  as  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  also 
snmamed  Prima,  and  the  remainder  of  it,  towards  Central  Egypt  and  the  apex  of 
the  Delta,  was  oeJled  Seconda,  its  chief  town  being  LeontopolU.  Central  Egypt,  or 
Arcadia,  was  again  restored  to  its  original  extent,  bnt  underwent  no  ftrther  alter- 
ation; the  Thebais  was  subdivided  into  Prima  or  Anterior,  and  Secnnda  or  Supe- 
rior, the  capital  of  the  former  being  Antseopolis,  of  the  latter,  Coptos.  The  supers 
ficial  extent  of  the  three  great  proyinces,  hito  which  Egypt  was  usually  divided, 
may  be  seen  in  the  foIlowlDg  table : 

Square  Miles. 

JSgyptus  Inferior 19,700 

Heptanomis  vel  Arcadia  -        .        .        -        .    31,900 
Thebais  Tel  iBgyptus  Superior  -       ...    70,400 

Total    ...  122,000 


13.  ^GYPTUS  Inferior,  the  smallest  and  Northernmost 
of  the  three  great  provinces  into  which  the  whole  of  Egypt 
was  divided,  obtained  its  name  from  its  lying  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile ;  hence  the  appellation  Bahri,  by  which  it 
is  now  known  to  the  natives,  though  Europeatis  still  call 
it  Lower  Egypt,  It  touched  to  the  W.  on  Libya  Exterior ; 
to  the  S.  on  Heptanomis;  to  the  E.  on  Arabia  Petrsea  and 
Palestine,  from  which  last  it  was  separated  by  the  Torrent  of 
Egypt;  and  to  the  N.  it  was  wasned  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea :  it  contained  19,700  square  miles.  Its  chief  city,  and  in 
later  times  the  metropoUs  of  all  Egypt,  was  Alexandna^,  still 
known  as  Alexandria^  or  Jskenderiehj  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  a  spot  formerly  called  Rhacotis ;  it  was  situated 
at  the  Western  end  of  the  province,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
washed  on  one  side  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other 
by  L.  Mareotis.  In  order  to  make  his  new  city  at  once  the 
general  place  of  trade  on  the  Western  side  of  Egypt,  Alexander 
compelled  all  the  merchants  of  the  neighbounng  Canopus  to 
remove  to  it,  when  their  city  being  thus  deserted,  soon  fell  to 
decay.  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  to  the  greatest 
eminence,  from  the  circumi^tance  of  the  Ptolemies  having 
chosen  it  as  their  ordinary  residence ;  it  carried  on  an  extensive 
commerce  with  the  whole  world,and  became  the  great  emporium 
for  all  the  merchandize  passing  to  and  fro  between  Europe  and 
the  East  Indies,  goods  being  transported  up  the  Nile,  then 
over  land  to  Arsinoe,  and  so  down  the  Red  Sea.  Its  circum- 
ference was  at  first  only  70  stadia,  but  this  was  afterwards 
increased  to  120  stadia,  or  15  Roman  miles,  when  its  popu- 


-  qno  die 


Portus  Alexandrea  supples 

£t  yacnam  patefecit  aolam, Her.  Carm.  IV.  xiy.  95. 

From  its  neighbourhood  to  Alexandria,  Virgil  calls  Canopus  **  Pellseus :"  see 
Note  33,  iitfira. 
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lation  amounted  to  more  than  600,000  souls ;  and  it  arrived 
at  such  importance,  that  it  was  at  this  period  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  next  city  in  the  known  world  after  Rome, 
whether  as  to  its  size,  its  splendour,  its  conunerce,  or  its 
population :  hence  the  epithet  of  XP^^y  or  The  golden^  by 
which  it  was  distinguisheJi  from  every  inferior  Alexandria*'. 

14.  The  popalation  of  Alexandria  was  a  singolar  mixture  of  nations :  the  origi- 
nal  Egyptians  liad  been  joined  by  a  far  greater  number  of  Greeks,  and  by  a  heat  of 
restless  intriguing  Jews,  tdgether  with  crowds  of  men  from  all  countries,  black  and 
white,  who  had  been  brought  hither  by  commerce  or  slavery.  All  these  were 
gOTcmed  by  an  Italian ;  but  besides  him  and  his  diplomatic  attendants,  no  Booun 
of  any  rank  was  allow^  to  settle  in  the  city,  without  the  express  permissioii  of  the 
emperor,  on  account  of  the  turbulent  and  fickle  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants. 
Opposite  the  city  was  the  little  I.  Pharos"",  latterly  joined  to  it  by  a  mole,  whidi, 
from  its  length  of  Mren  stadia,  was  called  Heptastadlum.  The  island,  from  its 
connection  with  the  mainland  by  this  mole,  has  now  become  a  peninsula,  bnt  pre- 
aerres  its  orig^inal  name  in  that  of  Farillan.  As  Alexandria  increased  in  popolatioa 
and  importance.  Pharos  became  covered  with  houses,  and  one  of  the  Ptolemies  built 
a  splendid  light-house'''  on  it,  for  the  direction  of  all  ships  which  might  be  passing 
near  the  coast  at  night ;  this  light-house  was  called  Pharos,  after  tiie  island,  and 
from  its  notorious  magnificence,  the  word  has  become  a  common  appellation  for  mil 
such  buildings  **.  It  is  said  to  have  been  300  cubits,  or  460  feet  high ;  to  hare  had 
four  sides,  each  a  stadium  in  lengtlt;  to  have  been  visible  100  miles  ofiT,  and  to 
have  cost  800  talents.  The  royal  palace  stood  in  the  Eastern  side  of  Alexandria, 
and  covered  a  space  of  ground  equal  to  one  fifth  of  that  occupied  by  the  whole  city : 
it  was  enlarved  and  adorned  by  every  succeeding  prince,and  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which,  called  the  Museum,  was  a  place  of  resort  for  learned  men,  and 
had  tLperipatuif  or  set  of  walks,  and  an  exhedra,  or  place  of  retirement  for  converaa- 
tion,  so  called  from  the  seats  with  which  it  was  ftimisbed.    The  Museum  was  the 

^  Athensens,  I.  p.  20. 

*  N^ffoc  K'KtiTd  riQ  IotJ  toXvkXvotw  Ivl  ir^vry, 
AlyvwTov  trponipotBt,  {^dpov  di  i  KiKXriffKOvtrt) 
Toffffov  avtv^f  tffffov  rt  iraviiftepiti  vXa^vpi)  v^vc 
'Hvvvev,  f  Xtyvf  odpoc  lircwveiy^cy  oiriff^tv. 
*Ev  dk  Xifi})y  fhop/ioc,  '6^iv  r*  dwb  v^ac  Uirac 
'Es  TovTOv  pdXXouiriv,  d^vwd/uvoi  fiiXav  tjdiap* 

Horn,  Od.  A.  355. 

Tunc  claustrum  pelagi  cepit  Pharon.    Insula  quondam 
In  medio  stetit  ilia  mari,  sub  tempore  vatis* 
Proteos :  at  nunc  est  PelUnis  proxima  muris.  Luean,  X.  SCO. 

^  Septima  nox,  Zephyro  nunquam  laxante  rudentes, 
Ostendit  Phariis  iBgyptia  littora  flammis.  Id.  IX.  1006. 

Bt  PtolemsBse  littora  capta  Phari:  —  Property  II.  1 30. 

Nupta  Senatori  comitata  est  Hippia  Ludium 
Ad  Pharon  et  Nilam  famosaque  moenia  Lagi,  —   Juv,  Sat,  VI.  83. 
*  The  word  Pharius  is  often  used  for  .£gyptian : 

Cum  sedeat  Pharife  sistris  openita  juvencse :  — 

Ovid,deAr.Am.IU.e35, 
Accipe  non  Phario  nutantia  pondera  saxo, 

QnsB  cineri  vanns  dat  ruitura  labor :  —  Mart.  I.  ep.  89. 

■  Comedam,  inquit,  flebile  nati 

Sinciput  ellxi  Pharioque  madentis  aceto.  Juv.  Sat.  XIII.  85. 

• infando  poUutos  sanguine  Nilus 

I^obilius  Phario  gestasset  rege  cadaver :  —  Xucan.  VI.  308. 
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fioorUhing  Beat  of  the  Alexandrian  schools,  so  much  distingnlshed,  during  many 
centuries,  for  their  cultivation  of  astronomy,  theology,  philosophy,  and  physic. 
Here  too  was  the  famous  library  collected  by  .Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his  suc- 
cessors, which,  during  Caesar's  expedition  into  Egypt,  was  unfortunately  destroyed 
by  fire :  it  was  afterwards  renewed  by  another  extensive  collection  of  books,  not 
much  inferior  to  the  preceding;  but  this  also  was  consumed  by  fire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  volumes,  which  served  as  the  foundation  of  a  third  library;  this 
last  was  burnt  by  the  Saracens,  at  the  order  of  the  Calif  Omar,  A.  D.  642,  when 
the  numerous  works  are  said  to  haye  ftimiahed  all  the  public  baths  with  fbel  for 
six  months.  Another  part  of  the  palace  was  called  the  Soma,  and  contained  the 
magnificent  sarcophagus  for  the  reception  of  Alexander's  body,  as  well  as  the  bury- 
ing-place  of  the  sneering  kings.  Besides  this  may  be  mentioned  the  splendid 
temple  of  Serapis,  which  fell  nothing  short,  either  in  grandeur  or  magnificence,  of 
the  Capitol  at  Rome :  it  was  built  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  hitroduced  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  from  Sinope  hi  Asia  Minor.  At  the  Western  end  of  the  city  was 
its  suburb  Necropolis,  destined,  as  its  name  imports,  for  the  common  burial-place 
of  the  people.  Alexandria  had  two  ports,  one  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  partly 
formed  by  the  I.  Pharos ;  and  the  other,  or  Southern  one,  in  Mareotis  Lacus. 
This  lake,  now  called  Marrout,  communicated  with  the  Nile  by  several  canals, 
and  thus  furnished  the  means  of  ready  intercourse  between  Alexandria  and  the 
rest  of  Egypt ;  the  surrounding  country  was  femed  for  its  wlne*^,  which  the  an- 
cienta  reckoned  amongst  the  finest  kinds  in  the  world,  and  which  was  the  more 
celebrated  from  wine  being  a  rarity  in  Egypt.  At  the  Western  extremity  of  the 
lake  stood  Plinthlne,  only  remarkable  from  its  giving  name  to  Plinthlnetes  Sinus 
O,  qfthe  Arabs,  which  was  considered  to  extend  as  &r  Westward  as  Leuce  Acte, 
or  Has  ai  Kanais.  Beyond  this  last,  towards  Libya,  was  Parsetonium  *^  Al Bare- 
ton,  which,  properly  speaking,  belonged  to  the  MarmaridsB,  but  was  in  the  lower 
ages  included  within  the  limits  of  Egypt,  and  made  its  frontier-town  in  this  direc- 
tion :  a  little  fiirther  Westward  was  the  village  of  Apis,  so  called  after  the  femoos 
Egyptian  god,  and  remarkable  as  the  spot  whence  the  pilgrims,  who  went  to  con- 
sult the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  took  their  final  departure  from  the  coast. 

15.  To  the  S.  of  Alexandria,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  the  district 
Nitriotis,  or  Scythiaca,  now  called  the  Natron  Valley  and  Barrai  Seiahiat',  it 
obtained  the  former  of  these  names  from  its  natron,  which  was  much  sought  after, 
and  formed  a  great  branch  of  commerce  with  the  rest  of  Egypt  There  were  two 
towns  in  the  district,  one  called  Nitria  El  Kasr,  and  the  other  Scetis,  or  Scyathis, 
AskU,  which  gave  name  to  the  whole  district,  and  was  afterwards  much  famed  for 
the  monastery  of  St.  Maearius.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  this  country  was 
resorted  to,  not  for  its  valuable  productions,  but  for  its  barrenness  and  desolation. 
At  first,  the  new  converts  fied  hither  for  reAige  from  their  persecuting  oppressors; 
but  they  were  subsequently  followed  by  others,  anxious  in  thehr  zeal  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  quitting  the  tumults  and  temptatfons  of 
the  world,  and  here  devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  Creator,  so  ftr  as  such 
a  voluntary  banishment  m^ht  allow.  Thus  sprung  up  the  Hermit,  so  called  from 
his  livhig  in  a  desert  (Ipn/io;),  who  fit>m  his  solitary  life  also  derived  the  title  of 
Honk  monaehus,  from  ii6voq  :  the  number  of  such  settlements  soon  amounted  to 


*  Sunt  lliasisB  vites,  sunt  et  Mareotides  albse :  — 

Virg,  Georg,  II.  01. 

Hentemque  lymphatam  Mareotieo —     Hor.  Carm,  I.  xxxvii.  14. 

Qcque  capaces 


Excepere  merum,  sed  non  Mareotidis  uvse,  ^—      Luean.  X.  161. 

» . et  passis  aram  complexa  capiUis, 

Isi,  ParsBtoninm,  Mareoticaque  arva,  Pharonque 

Qus  coUs, Ovid.  Met,  IX.  772. 

Inde  ParoBtoniam  fertur  securus  in  urbem 

Pignore  tarn  sievi  sceleris,  sua  signa  secutus.  Luean,  X.  0. 
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more  than  fifty,  ttnd  In  tiie  ooone  of  yean,  otlien  were  foand 
partB  of  the  world**. 

16.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  Alexandria  was  Nicopolis  Casr 
Kuusera,  so  named  by  Augustus,  from  a  victory  which  k 
gained  here  on  his  landing  in  Egypt,  over  Antony" :  above  it 
was  the  I.  Canopus,  now  Aboukir,  so  famed  for  the  glorious 
victory  of  the  Nile  obtained  ne^  it  by  Lord  Nekon  over  the 
French  fleet,  Aug.  1, 1799.  Opposite  to  this  little  island  was 
the  city  Canopus^,  which  the  Greeks  fabled  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  steersman  of  Menelaus,  whom  this  hero 
buried  here  during  his  visit  to  Eeypt ;  they  also  asserted  that 
it  was  built  by  the  Spartans,  and  nence  it  is  not  unfrequently 
called  Menelaus  and  Amyclasa'^.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  cities  in  the  whole  country",  and  was  famed^  for  an 
annual  festival  held  in  honour  of  Serapis,  during  which  the 
greatest  dissipation  prevailed.  It  stood  at  the  Westernmost 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  from  it  called  Canopiciim 
Ostium,  and  was  the  only  one  by  which  the  early  Ionic 
Greeks  were  allowed  to  ascend  to  the  interior  of  the  country : 
the  lower  part  of  this  arm  is  now  little  more  than  a  stream,  the 
great  body  of  the  river  directing  its  course  farther  Northward 
past  Metelis  Foua,  and  entering  the  sea  by  the  Bolbitinum 
Ostium,  or  Rosetta  Mouth.    Tms  mouth,  now  the  great  arm 


«  Embryo*  and  idiots,  eramitea  and  frian, 
Whlt^  black,  and  gray,  with  aU  their  tmmpery. 
Here  pilgrims  roam,  that  atny'd  bo  fSur  to  seek 
In  Ctolgotha  him  d«ui,  who  lives  in  Heayen  ; 
And  they,  who,  to  be  snre  of  Paradise, 
Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disgois'd :  — 

MiJUm,  Par.  LoU,  Book  III.  474 
A  In  allnsion  to  thb  Virgil  says, 

Atqne  liic  nndantem  bello,  magnnmqne  fluentem 

Nilnm,  ac  nayali  sorgentes  an  colomnas.  Otorg,  III.  89. 

^  Kal  fii^v  JLdvotPov  K&iri  Mc/i^iv  ticcro ;  JSich^L  Stqipl,  907. 

NetXov  irpbg  avrtf  arSfiari.  xai  irpoex^f^^^ 

Id,  Pronu  V.  Sw. 

Nam  qnk  PeUsei  gens  fortnnata  Ganopi 
Acoolit  effuso  stagnantem  flumine  Nilnm, 
£t  drciim  pictis  yehitnr  sua  mra  phaselis ;  — <- 

rirg.Georg.IV.^. 
'  genitaliaqne  arva  Ganopi 

Que  colis, Ovid.  Amor.  II.  ziiL  7. 

^  Ut  strepit  adsidne  Phrygiam  ad  NUotica  loton 
MemplUs  AmydaBo  passim  lasdTa  Ciuiopo.         SU.  ItaL  XI.  431. 

"*  Prodigia  et  mores  Urbis  damnante  Canopo.  Jy».  Sat,  YI.  84. 

■  sed  laxaria,  quantum  ipse  notavl, 

Barbara  famoso  non  cedit  turba  Canopo.  Id.  XV.  46. 
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of  the  Delta  on  this  side,  derived  its  name  from  Bolbitine 
Aboumandour,  near  the  great  city  Rosetta,  or  Rashid. 

17.    Farther  Eastward    was-  the  Sebennyticum  Ostium 
Botarlos  Mouthy  so  called  from  the  City  Sebennytus,  some 
distance  up  the  Delta;   previous  to  entering  the  sea,  this 
branch  of  the  river  passes  through  Sebennytus  L.    Z.  Bourlos, 
also  called  Buticus  from  the  town  Butus,  which  stood  in  it. 
In  this  town  was  a  celebrated  and  unfailing  oracle  of  Latona, 
resorted  to  by  all  Egypt:  the  temple  ot  the  goddess  was 
remarkable  for  its  altar,  which  was  a  cubic  stone  160  cubits, 
or  240  feet,  in  diameter,  and  had  been  hewn  out  of  the  rocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philae,  and  conveyed  down  the  river 
on  rafls ;  it  occupied  many  thousand  men  for  three  years  in 
taking  it  to  its  place  of  destination,  and  was  no  doubt  the 
heaviest  weight  ever  moved  by  human  power.     Near  Butus 
was  the  I.  Unemnis,  which  the  Egyptians  pretended  floated 
in  the  lake,  and  was  the  place  where  Latona  protected  Apollo 
and  Diana,  the  children  of  Isis,  against  the  machinations  of 
Typhon  :   it  was  probably  from  this  fable  that  the  Greeks 
introduced  the  story  of  the  persecuted  Latona  and  the  floating 
I.  of  Delos  into  their  mythology.    The  next  mouth  of  the 
Nile  to  the  Eastward  was  called  Phatniticum,  and  is  now 
named  the  Damiatta  Mouth,  from  the  city  Damiatta,  the 
ancient  Tamiathis :  this  arm  of  the  Nile  and  the  Rosetta  one, 
already  mentioned,  form  the  modem  Delta.    The  two  next 
mouths  of  the  Nile  were  named  Mendesium  and  Taniticum,  or 
Saiticum,  from  the  two  cities  Mendes  and  Tanis,  or  Sais,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  ;  they  are  now  called  Foum  Diheh 
and  Foum  om  Faredjeh,  and  these  two  arms,  before  entering 
the  sea,  pass  through  the  Lake  Menzakh,  which  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  barathra. 
The  seventh  and  Easternmost  mouth  of  the  Nile  was  called 
Pelusiacum  Ostium  Tineh  Mouth,  from  the  city  Pelusium, 
which  stood  upon  it ;  this  branch  of  the  river  formed,  together 
with  that  which  entered  the  sea  at  Canopus,  the  two  arms  of 
the  ancient  Delta.     Pelusium'®  derivea  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  inyX^c  lutum,  inasmuch  as  it  lay  in  the  midst  of 
lakes  and  marshesv^,  and  hence  in  the  Bible  it  is  call  Sin, 

^  Nee  PelusiaccB  caram  aspeniabere  lentis ; —      Virg.  Georg,  I.  228. 
Accipe  Niliacam,  Pelasia  munera,  lentem : 

Vilior  est  aUc&,  carior  iUa  fab&.  Mart,  XIII.  ep.  9. 

£t  Pelofliaco  fllum  componere  lino.  SU.  Itcd,  III.  375. 

qua  diTidni  pars  maxima  Nili 

In  vada  deearrit  Pelusia  Septimus  amnls.  Luean,  VIII.  466. 

'^  VHience  iBschylns : 

'Aird  wpoffTOfiiuy  t&v  XewropoB&v 

NciXov.  Stqfpl.  3. 
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a  word  denoting  its  miry  situation;  but  the  Greeks  asserted 
that  it  was  so  called  after  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles,  who 
fled  hither  and  purified  himself  of  his  transgressions  in  the 
neighbouring  pools.     It  was  an  exceedingly  strong,  and  a  weU- 


garrisoned  city,  being  reckoned  the  key  of  Egypt  on  this  side; 

but  owing  to  the  waters  of  that  arm  of  the  Nile,  on  which  it 

stood,  finding  their  way  into  iheDamiatta  branch  of  the  river, 

Pelusium  lost  all  its  importance,  and  is  now  merely  a  heap  of 

rubbish  near  Tineh, 

IS.  Farther  Eastward  was  the  district  of  Casiotis  Catieh,  thought  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Casluhim^  the  sons  of  HizrahD,  and  the  progenitors  of  the  Phi- 
listines, who  afterwards  settled  in  Canaan.  At  its  Northern  extremity  waa  Casiiis 
Mons  Kasaroun,  where  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Jupiter'*,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  more  splendid  one  erected  to  the  same  god  in  Syritu  But  IT. 
Casins  is  more  famed  from  Pompey  the  Qreat  having  been  basely  mordered  new  it, 
B.  c.  48,  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  when  npon  the  point  of  landing  to  take  refuge  in 
Egypt,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia ;  he  was  buried  on  the  mountain,  and 
a  monument  raised  over  his  ashes,  which  afterwards  falling  to  decay,  was  beautified 
and  repaired  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Close  to  the  mountain  was  the  Sirbonis 
Palus*  Sabaiat  Bardowal,where,  in  Egyptian  mythology ,  Typhon,  the  murderer  of 
Osiris,  was  said  to  lie  concealed :  it  communicated  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  cnt* 
called  Ecregma,  which  was  generally  kept  closed  to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
which  were  on  a  higher  level  than  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  frimi  entirely  eacaping; 
this  precaution  having  been  neglected  in  later  ages,  the  lake  is  now  little  more  than 
a  great  puddle.  Beyond  this  was  the  Torrens  i£gypti,  or  Torrent  qfJEgypi,  the 
common  boundary  between  the  latter  country  and  Palestine;  at  its  mouth  stood 
Rhmocomra,  M  ArUhy  so  called,  as  it  is  said,  from  the  Greek  words  piv  nasms^  and 
KoXovio  mutUo,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  certain  criminals  having  been  sent 
hither  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  after  he  had  $lit  their  noses  to  mark  them,  and 
thus  prevent  their  returning. 

10.  To  the  S.of  Pelusium,  about  midway  between  it  and  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  stood  Heroopolis,  where,  according  to  Egyptian  mythology,  l^hon  was  struck 
by  lightning ;  it  gave  name  to  the  Heroopoliticus  Sinus,  or  Western  aim  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  Pithom,  or  Patnmos,  built  for 
Pharaoh  by  the  Children  of  Israel.  Close  by  was  the  city  Rameses,  or  Raamses, 
which  was  also  built  by  them  as  a  treasure-city  for  Pharaoh,  and  which  was  the 
place  whence  the  Exodus  commenced :  the  surrounding  country  was  called  Goshen, 
or  Gosen,  and  sometimes  also  Rameses,  and  here  Jacob  and  his  fiunily  settied  in 
order  to  be  near  Joseph,  who  dwelled  at  the  king's  court  Heroopolis  stood  at 
the  Northern  extremity  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  caUed,  from  their  extreme  bittemea, 
Pontes  Amari,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  great  canal,  which  led  from  the  Nile  into 
the  Red  Sea.  This  canal  was  first  commenced  by  Pharaoh  Nccho,  and  extended 
frt>m  the  head  of  the  gulf,  past  Patumos,  to  Bubastus  on  the  Nile ;  there  was  also 
another  arm  of  it,  which  joined  the  river  not  far  frt>m  Heliopolis :  it  was  very  deep, 
and  broad  enough  to  admit  of  two  triremes  passing  abreast  But  after  180,000  of 
his  subjects  had  perished  m  the  undertaking,  Pharaoh  Necho  desisted  from  it  though 
nearly  completed,  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  all  his  labours  would  tnni  to  the 
advantage  of  a  barbarian :  other  accounts,  however,  state  that  he  gave  up  the  design 
from  having  discovered  the  level  of  the  Nile  to  be  three  cubits  below  that  of  the 


-  manesque  tnos  placare  jubcbity 


Et  Casio  proiferre  Jovi  ?  Lucan.  VIII.  85d. 

^  A  gulf  profound  as  that  Sirbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old, 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk : « 

Milton y  Par,  Lost,  Book  II.  502. 
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Red  Sea,  whence  there  was  some  danger  of  flooding  the  whole  country  if  the  canal 
were  completed,  besides  the  certainty  of  rendering  the  water  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  unfit  to  be  drunk.  Darius  Hystaspis  subsequently  continued  the  plan,  but 
likewise  left  it  unfinished,  in  which  state  it  remained  for  several  centuries.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphos  at  last  completed  the  communication,  by  digging  another  arm  to  the 
canal  from  Phacusa  to  Heroopolis,  where  it  joined  that  which  had  been  cut  by 
Necho :  he  also  built  fiood-^tes,  to  prevent  any  inundation  which  might  be  caused 
by  the  highier  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  him  the  whole  canal  was  henceforward 
called  Ptc^emsBus  fl.  But  in  the  course  of  years,  owing  to  its  having  been  much 
neglected,  it  became  of  no  use  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  therefore  we  find, 
that  when  Cleopatra  escaped  to  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  was  anxious 
to  save  her  treasures  from  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  her  ships  were  obliged  to  be 
drawn  across  the  isthmus  into  the  Red  Sea.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, the  emperor  Trajan  once  more  repaired  the  original  canal  of  Necho,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Tnganus  fl.,  after  himself:  all  these  canals  have  fallen  into  complete 
decay,  but  some  tiraces  of  them  may  still  be  discovered.  The  canal  entered  the 
Red  Sea  at  Arsinoe  iSues,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  named,  in  honour 
of  his  sister,  Arsinoe ;  it  was  situated  at  the  Southern  point  of  the  Itthamu  qfSuez^ 
which  separates  Asia  from  Africa,  being  about  60  miles  distant  from  Pelusium,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

20.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Heptanomis,  stood  Babylon  Babouly  or  Old  Cairo, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Persians,  who  settled  some  Baby- 
lonians here,  and  called  the  place  after  their  great  metropolis: 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  they  fortified  it, 
and  made  it  the  head  quarters  of  one  of  Uie  three  legions 
with  which  Egypt  was  garrisoned.  In  the  7th  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  troops  of  the  calif  Omar  encamped 
hereabouts  during  tlieir  conquest  of  the  country,  and  thus 
gave  rise,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the  neighbouring  city 
Cairo,  the  modern  capital  of  Eaypt,  A  little  N.  of  it  was 
Heliopolis,  the  famous  City  of  the  Sun,  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  Egyptians,  who  here  established  one  of 
their  great  colleges;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  by  the 
various  names  of  On,  Aven,  and  Bethshemesh,  all  having  the 
same  signification  with  Heliopolis,  and  it  is  remarkable  from 
Pharaoh  having  given  the  daughter  of  the  chief  priest  of  its 
temple  in  mamage  to  Joseph.  It  lies  now  in  ruins  at  Mata- 
rieh,  but  its  name  may  be  traced  in  a  place  some  distance 
from  it,  called  Kelioub.  When  Onias,  the  son  of  Onias,  and 
the  lawful  successor  to  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem,  was 
deprived  of  his  rights  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  king  of  Syria, 
who  made  Alcimus  high  priest  in  his  stead,  he  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  obtained  permission  from  Ptolemy  PWlometor,  b.c.  173, 
to  build  a  temple  at  Leontopolis,  not  far  from  the  city  just 
described;  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Onion,  and 
the  worship  kept  up  till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
when,  owing  to  an  uproar  of  the  Jews  here,  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian caused  the  temple  to  be  shut.  It  appears,  nevertheless, 
to  have  been  afterwards  re-opened,  and  the  place  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Vicus  Judaeorum  from  the  Jews  who  still 
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inhabited  it,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  its  modem 
appellation  Telloudieh. 

21.  The  two  gnsat  arms  of  the  Delta  separate  to  the  Westward  of  HeUopoliR,  at 
a  little  town  called  Cercasonim  El  A  kgas :  the  more  Western  of  these  two  armsy  nam 
known  as  the  Vamiatta  branch  of  the  NilCf  was  named  Canopicns,  finom  the  town 
Canopus  which  stood  at  its  old  mouth,  bat  it  was  also  called  Agathos  Daemon. 
A  considerable  distance  down  its  right  bank  stood  Sais  Sa-d-Hagar,  the  greatest, 
or  at  least  the  most  famous  and  important  city  in  the  Delta,  and  reputed  to  haTC 
been  the  place  where  Osiris  was  buried.  It  derived  much  of  its  grandeur  from 
having  given  birth  to  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,  whose  tombs  were  erected  in 
its  fiimous  temple  of  Minerva :  it  was  also  remarkable  for  a  great  festival  hdd  in 
honour  of  the  goddess,  as  well  as  for  the  celebration  of  that  splendid  "  feast  of  lamps," 
during  which  on  the  same  night  all  the  lamps  of  Egypt  were  seen  burning.  A  little 
to  the  Northward  of  Sais,  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Nile,  was  Naucratis  Ed  Jiwmg^ 
founded  by  the  Milesians,  with  the  permission  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom 
and  to  his  predecessor  Psammetichus  they  had  rendered  many  services ;  it  rose  to 
great  importance  from  its  being  the  only  pUce  where  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to 
carry  on  a  regukr  trade  with  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  latter  people  being  com- 
pelled by  their  priests  to  avoid  all  social  intercourse  with  them  Jit  remained  for  a  very 
long  period  of  time  purely  Greek,  both  in  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  people : 
it  gave  birth  to  the  grammarian  Athenieus. 

22.  The  Eastern  arm  of  the  Nile  was  called  Bubastlcus,  or  Pelusiacus  fl.,from 
the  two  towns  Babastus  and  Pelusium,  which  stood  upon  it ;  its  lower  part,  beymd 
Athribis,  is  now  a  very  poor  stream,  the  main  body  of  the  water  passing  off  from  this 
town  in  a  more  Northerly  direction,  and  entering  the  sea  at  Damiatta,  little  is 
known  concerning  Athribis  Tel  Atrib,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  a  town  of  some 
consequence ;  it  is  stated  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  two  Words  A  th  and  Rib, 
denoting  the  heart  oftipear,  to  the  shape  of  which  fruit  the  Delta  was  compared  by 
the  ancients,  and  indeed  the  modem  Egyptians  are  said  still  to  distinguish  the  same 
tract  of  country  by  the  appellation  Rib,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  same  fmit : 
hence  in  the  Bible,  Bahab  is  thought  to  signify  the  Delta  or  Lower  Eg3rpt  Lower 
down  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  stood  Bubastus,  the  Pibeseth  of  the  Scriptures, 
now  known  as  Tel  Bcuta ;  it  was  famed  for  the  worship  of  Diana  Bubastis^,  who 
was  said  to  have  transformed  herself  into  a  cat,  when  the  gods  fled  into  Eg3rpt ; 
hence  these  animals  were  here  held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  had  a  regalar 
burying-place  set  apart  for  them,  wherein  alter  they  had  been  embalmed  they  were 
interred  with  great  solemnity.  Below  thiswasPhacusaTVZFoAAottfjOnly  remarkable 
as  the  commencement  of  Ptolemy's  canal  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  below  it  again  was 
Daphnae,  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  T&hpanhees  of  the  Bible,  where  Pharaoh 
had  a  palace.— That  branch  of  the  Nile  which  strikes  off  from  Athribis  Northward, 
and  enters  thesea  at  Vamiatta^  constitutes  the  present  Eastern  arm  of  the  Delia ;  it 
was  anciently  called  Athribiticus,or  Busiriticusfl.,from  the  two  towns  Athribis  and 
Busiris.  Descending  it,  we  meet  with  the  cities  Leontopolis  Mit  Ghamr,  so  caDed 
from  the  religious  worship  there  paid  to  the  lion ;  Busiris  Abausir,  celebrated  for 
a  magnificent  temple  of  Isls,  and  for  the  grand  festival  there  instituted  in  honour  of 
her ;  Sebennytns  Samanoud,  which  gave  name  to  the  third  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
reckoning  from  the  Westward ;  and  Mendes  MantourOy  remarkable  for  the  worship 
there  paid  to  Pan  under  the  form  of  a  goat,  and  as  giving  name  to  the  Mendeslnm 
Ostium.  To  the  E.  of  Mendes,  and  about  midway  between  the  two  Eastern  branches 
of  the  river,  stood  Temis  San.  a  very  ancient  city,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  all  Eg3rpt, 
and  the  original  residence  of  its  kings ;  it  is  called  Zoan  in  the  Scriptures,  and  was 
the  place  were  Moses  performed  his  miracles  before  Pharaoh. 

23.  Hbptanomib,  or  Arcadia,  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  iEgyptus  Inferior,  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Thebais,  and  on  the  W.  by  tibya  Exterior ;  it  contained 

^  Sanctaqne  Bubestis,  variusque  coloribus  Apis : — 

Ovid.  Met.  1X.G90. 
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31,000  square  miles,  of  which  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  was 
habitable,  the  remainder  being  nothing  but  a  desert :  it  is  now 
called  Vostani,  or  Central  Egypt,  It  received  its  name  from 
the  Greek  words  Ivra  septem,  and  vofws  prtgfectura,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  its  containing  seven  nomi ;  but  these  were 
increased  in  the  latter  ages  into  ten,  from  Antinoe  and  the  two 
Oases  being  included  m  the  number.  Its  chief  city  was 
Memphis^^,  called  in  the  Bible  Moph,  or  Noph,  and  built  at 
a  very  early  period  by  king  Menes,  but  completed  by  his 
successor  Uchoreus ;  it  stood  originsdly  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile,  but  Menes,  by  erecting  a  dam  in  the  river,  compelled 
it  to  take  a  more  Easterly  course,  and  thus  leave  the  city  on 
its  left  bank.  It  grew  rapidly  in  wealth  and  importance, 
especially  after  the  union  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  who  then 
chose  it  for  their  residence,  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  country :  it  was  1 50  stadia  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tained many  magnificent  buildings,  particularly  two  temples, 
of  Vulcan  and  Apis,  the  latter  deity  being  worshipped  here 
with  especial  veneration.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Persians,  Memphis  began  to  decline,  and  subsequently  lost 
all  its  dignity,  when  the  Ptolemies  built  Alexandria,  and  made 
it  their  great  seat  of  government  It  still  remained  a  con- 
siderable city  until  the  Arabs,  in  the  7th  century,  pulled  down 
its  splendid  edifices  to  run  up  the  mosques  and  other  public 
buildings  in  their  own  new  capital :  its  rums  now  cover  a  great 
space  of  ground  round  Mangel  Mttsa  and  Mit  Raheni. 

S4.  About  40  stadia  to  the  W.  of  Memphis,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  monntain- 
ridge,  which  closes  the  valley  of  the  Mile  towards  Libya,  were  raised  those  g^igantic 
and  immortal  monuments  of  human  labour,  the  Pyramids  **,  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
Odtel  Pharaon,  or  Pharaoh**  Mountains,    They  are  many  in  number,  but  three  of 

**  'H^'  hffov  AlyvvTift  Upbv  \6yov  l^tXoxtvtra, 
MifA^iv  ic  TJya^iriv  in\d<Tac,  Updg  re  ir6\riae 
"Airidog,  Ac  ^^p^  NclXof  dydppooQ  itrri^dviaTai' 

Orph,  Argon,  44. 

Tr)y  <lxc£/iavr6y  re  Me/i^tv,  xai  dovaKiaBta  VtiKov, 

Bacchylidet,  ap,  Athen,  I.  17. 

O  quae  beatam,  Diva,  teoes  Cyprum,  et 

Memphin  carentem  Sithoni&  nive, —    Hor*  Carm,  III.  zxvi.  10. 

Te  canit,  atque  sunm  pubes  miratur  Osirim 

Barbara,  Memphiten  plangere  docta  bovem.     TibuU,  I.  viL  28. 

Nen  fuge  llnigene  Memphitica  templa  JuvenesB. 

Ovid,  de  Ar,  Am,  I.  77. 

Hie  quoque  deceptus  Memphitica  templa  frequentat, 
Assidet  et  cathedris  mcesta  juvenca  tuis.        Mart,  II.  cp.  14. 


.  quem  non  stellarum  iBgyptia  Memphis 


^naret  tIsu,  numerisque  moventibus  astra, —     Lwxm,  I.  640. 

*'  Exegi  monumcntum  a^re  perennius, 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius;— ^   Hor.  Carm,  III.  xxz.  2. 
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them  are  particularly  remarkable^  two  of  these  being  reckoned  amongst  tke  Sevea 
wonders  of  the  world  :  they  were  intended  as  sepulchres  for  the  kings  and  great 
people  of  Egypt,  and  were  of  such  high  antiqalty,  that  even  Dlodoms  Siciilns,wbo 
flourished  44  years  before  the  Christian  era,  has  recorded,  that  in  his  time  neitiicr 
natiires  nor  foreigners  were  able  to  ascertain  their  age.  They  were  built  in  a  bairea 
sandy  plain,  over  which  the  view  extends  far  and  wide  without  any  hinderanee ; 
and  owing  to  its  eleyation,  as  well  as  to  the  stapendous  size  of  the  pyramids  tfaeni- 
selves,  they  were  visible  at  a  very  great  distance,  though  not  from  the  sea,  as  some  of 
the  ancients  asserted.  The  first  and  largest  of  these  pyramids  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  profligate  king  Cheops,  who  having  barred  the  avenues  to  every  temple, 
and  forbidden  his  subjects  to  ofier  any  sacrifices,  compelled  them  to  labonr  oerrikly 
for  himself.  A  hundred  thousand  men  were  occupied  for  ten  years,  in  hewing  stmes 
from  the  quarries  of  the  Arabian  mountains,  and  transporting  them  to  tl^  phee 
intended  for  the  situation  of  the  monstrous  pUe.  The  pyramid  itself  was  a  work  of 
20  years,  and  is  said  to  have  employed  870,000  men;  it  was  of  a  square  fonn,  each 
side  being  8  plethra,  or  800  Greek  feet  long,  and  as  many  in  he^ht :  tbe  stooes 
were  very  skilfully  cemented,  and  were  never  less  than  thirty  feet  long.  It  had 
several  subterraneous  chambers,  and  a  channel  for  the  admission  of  the  Nile,  vhiek 
flowed  round  a  little  island,  wherein  the  body  of  Cheops  was  said  to  be  deposited. 
The  ascent  of  the  pyramid  was  regularly  graduated,  by  what  some  call  stepa,  and 
others  altars.  Upon  the  outside  were  inscribed  in  Egyptian  characters  (not  ia 
hieroglyphics),  the  various  sums  of  money  expended  in  the  progress  of  the  woik  far 
the  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  consumed  by  the  artificere,  which  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  1 ,000  talents.  Modern  travellers,  who  hare  examined  this  pyramid,  diaagree 
exceedingly  in  their  accounts  concerning  it,  owing  not  only  to  its  immense  siae,  hat 
to  the  mountains  of  sand  with  which  certain  parts  of  it  have  been  overwhelmfd-  Tlwy 
represent  it  as  covering  more  than  eleven  acres  of  ground,  each  side  being  aboat  680 
feet  long,  and  nearly  600  feet  high :  it  is  ascended  by  206  steps,  varying  in  beight 
from  two  to  four  feet  each.  The  next  laigest  pyramid  was  that  built  by  Chephiea, 
the  brother  of  Cheops,  on  the  same  hill  with  it,  but  it  was  something  smaller. 
During  the  reigns  of  these  two  monarohs,  for  a  period  of  106  years,  the  Bgyptiaos 
were  exposed  to  every  description  of  calamity  and  oppression,  smd  besides  this,  were 
not  permitted  to  worship  in  their  temples.  Henee  they  eontracted  sneh  anaverBlfla 
to  their  memory,  that  they  named  their  pyramids  after  the  shepherds  FIdlitis,  who 
at  that  time  fed  Uieir  cattle  in  those  places,  and  were  held  in  abominatinn  by  them. 
This  name  has  been  conjectured,  vrith  coosiderahle  probability,  to  bear  some  reiatioa 
to  that  of  Philisthn,  or  the  Philistines,  who  dwelled  hi  this  country  prior  to  their 
invasion  of  Canaan,  which  would  place  the  building  of  the  pyramids  ahoat  tiie  age 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  Close  by  the  great  pyramid  was  the  enoimoiis  statae  of 
a  Sphinx,  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock  with  great  ingenuity,  and  polished  to  an  exeeedingly 
smooth  surface ;  its  height  fW>m  the  stomach  to  the  top  of  the  head  was  63  feet,  and 
its  length  113  feet,  and  it  was  said  that  king  Amasis  was  buried  in  it 

25.  To  the  S.  of  Memphis,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Nile,  was  Aphroditopolis,  sacred  to  the  goddess  Aphrodite,  or 
Venus,  and  remarkable  for  the  worship  there  paid  to  a  white 
cow :  the  name  of  the  city  is  still  preserved  m  the  modem 
Atfieh,  but  its  ruins  are  found  at  jDouIab-el-Halfeh.  Here 
commenced  Heraclea  Insula,  the  longest  of  all  the  islands  of 
the  Nile :  the  Western  arm  of  the  river,  by  which  it  was 
formed,  is  now  called  Bahr  Yausef.  In  it,  upon  the  Eastem 
bank  of  the  Bahr  Yausef ^  stood  Hemcleopolis  Magna  Ahnas, 
remarkable  for  the  adomtion  which  was  paid  there  to  tbe 

Barbara  Pyramidnm  sileat  miracula  Memphis; 

Mart.  Kb,  ipectae.  ep.  I. 
Regia  pyramidnm,  Ciesar,  miracula  ride : 
Jam  tacet  Eomn  barbara  Memphis  opus.       Id,  lib.  VIII.  q>.  36. 
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Ichneumon^  because  it  destroyed  the  Asp,  the  most  vetiomous 
of  all  serpents,  as  well  as  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile :  on  account 
of  the  latter  circumstance,  there  were  frequent  contentions 
between  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  the  neighbouring 
Arsinoe,  where  the  crocodile  was  especially  worshipped. 
Arsinoe,  now  known  as  Medinet-el-Faiaum,  was  situated  in 
a  fertile  valley  about  30  miles  W.  from  the  Nile ;  this  valley  of 
Faioum  was  formerly  a  mere  desert,  till  one  of  the  Pharaohs 
cut  a  canal,  now  called  the  Bahr  Yousef^  from  the  river  to 
it,  and  by  dividing  it  into  several  arms,  produced  the  greatest 
fertility :  it  was  the  only  district  in  the  whole  of  Egypt  which 
produced  any  oil  worth  speaking  of.  Arsinoe  was  formerly 
called  Crocodilopolis,  from  the  worship  paid  there  to  the  cro- 
codiles. One  of  these  animals,  named  Suchos,  or  Suchis,  was 
taken  great  care  of  by  the  priests,  and  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  amphibious  race;  it  was  kept  in  an 
adjoining  lake,  and  was  so  tame  that  it  was  fed  by  hand :  upon 
its  death  it  was  always  embalmed,  and  buried  m  the  subter- 
raneous cells  of  the  Labyrinth.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sub- 
sequently changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Arsinoe,  after  his 
sister  and  wife  Arsinoe,  in  whose  honour  he  erected  several 
beautiful  buildings,  obelisks,  &c.  The  canal,  which  was  cut  to 
water  the  valley  of  Arsinoe,  communicated,  as  it  still  does,  with 
the  L.  Mceris,  or  Myris,  now  called  JBirket  el  Keroun  or  Quom. 
This  lake  is  said  to  be  entirely  factitious,  and  to  have  been 
made  by  Moeris,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  formerly  king 
of  Ej^ypt ;  it  is  also  stated  to  have  once  communicated  with  the 
L.  Mareotis,  by  means  of  Lycus  fl.,  now  known  as  the  Bahr- 
belorme,  or  River  without  water,  from  its  being  entirely  dry. 
In  the  midst  of  the  lake  there  were  two  pyramids,  said  to  be 
600  feet  high,  one  half  of  which  lay  under  the  water,  and  the 
other  above  its  surface.  About  midway  between  Arsinoe  and 
the  Nile  was  the  famous  Labyrinth,  constructed  by  the  Twelve 
kings,  who  ruled  Egypt  in  common,  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus  :  this  last  prince  was  one  of  their  number,  but 
he  contrived  at  length  to  usurp  the  supreme  power  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Greeks,  whom,  in  gratitude  for  their  services, 
he  subsequently  allowed  to  settle  at  Naucratis  in  the  Delta. 
These  Twelve  kings,  having  resolved  to  leave  behind  them 
a  common  monument  of  their  fame,  built  this  enormous  laby- 
rinth, which,  according  to  Herodotus,  exceeded  every  other 
work  of  art  in  the  known  world.  It  contained  3,000  chambers, 
one  half  being  above,  and  the  other  below  the  ground ;  in  the 
latter  of  these,  the  kings  and  sacred  crocodiles  were  buried, 
and  they  were  therefore  only  entered  by  the  priests.  Besides 
these,  there  were  several  splendid  temples,  halls,  porticoes, 
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and  other  building,  which  were  thought,  both  in  regard  to  the 
workmanship  ana  the  materials,  to  surpass  all  the  woiks  of 
art  in  Greece. 

26.  To  the  8.  of  Heracleopolls  Magna,  and  likewise  on  the  Bahr  Ytrnttf^  stood 
Ozyrbynclins  BeheiuUyWi  called  from  that  potii^ed-iia««f/SiA,  which  was  a  cwmMw 
object  of  veneration  among  the  Egyptians,  bat  was  especially  worahipped  here :  the 
name  was  formed  of  the  two  Greek  words  hii^^  aeutui^  and  pvyxoc  nmtrunu  To  the 
£.  of  this,  on  the  Nile,  was  the  city  Co,  now  Covfouty  opposite  to  which  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  stood  Cynopolis  Nesle'ShMrHauony  where  the  deity  Amibb  was 
adored  in  the  shape  of  a  dog^.  Below  tiiese  was  Ibiam  Minddiy  where  the  sacred 
bird  Ibis  had  a  temple  appropriated  to  its  worship.  The  two  Southenunost  towns  ia 
the  Heptanomis  were  Hermopolis  and  Antinoe,wliich  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman 
dominion  were  both  reckoned  to  the  Thebais.  Hennopolis,  snmamed  Magna,  now 
Eihmounemy  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  appears  by  its  eztensiye  rufais  to 
have  been  a  city  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance :  it  gare  name  to  the 
Hermopolitana  Phylace  Meknoi,  or  the  Northern  of  those  two  military  posts 
(0vXajeai),  by  which  the  frontiers  of  Heptanomis  and  Iliebais  were  gnaided ;  the 
Southern  one  was  in  the  latter  province,  and  was  hence  named  lliebaica  Phylace 
Tanmt-ei-Sherif,  To  the  £.  of  Hermopolis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  was 
Besa,  so  called  from  the  worship  paid  there  to  the  Egyptian  god  Besa :  Antinoos, 
the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  is  said  to  have  here  drowned  himself  in  the  Nile,  tram  a 
superstitious  belief,  very  common  in  those  days,  that  such  a  sacrifice  would  pro- 
long his  patron's  life,  and  the  emperor,  grateful  for  this  instance  of  devotian,  not 
only  built  him  a  splendid  temple  and  city  here,  but  ordered  him  by  an  especial 
edict  to  be  worshipped  throughout  the  whole  of  his  domini(»s.  Tbe  city  was 
therefore  henceforward  called  Antinoe,  or  Antinoopolis,  and  soon  became  a  place 
of  considerable  importance ;  it  preserves  even  now  some  traces  of  its  old  name  in 
that  of  JSnteneh,  though  the  Arabt  only  know  it  as  Shekh  Abadefu 

27.  In  the  immense  deserts  of  sand,  which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to 
the  Western  Ocean,  there  are  found  here  and  there  insulated  spots  of  cnltavation^ 
owing  to  a  few  springs  of  water  bursting  from  the  earth,  and  spreading  their  fertilizing 
Influence  over  the  surrounding  district :  it  was  probably  owing  to  these,  in  additioa 
to  the  other  cultivated  portions  of  Africa,  that  the  ancients  compared  the  whole  con- 
tinent to  tiie  spotted  appearance  of  a  Panther's  skin.  These  little  cultivated  islands 
were  named  Oases,  or  Auases,  by  the  Egyptians ;  one  of  them,  called  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon,  in  the  province  of  Libya  Exterior,  has  been  already  described.  But  there 
were  two  others  in  Egypt,  sumamed  Migor  and  Minor,  to  which  the  name  was  more 
particularly  applied ;  they  were  about  90  miles  in  direct  distance  from  the  Nile,  and 
were  both  reckoned  to  the  province  Heptanomis,  though  the  whole  of  the  iormer,and 
about  half  of  the  latter  were  within  the  limits  of  the  Thebais.  The  more  Northern 
of  lAe  two,  or  the  Oasis  Minor,  now  called  ElrWah^Ohurbiy  lies  to  the  W.  of 
Oxyrhynchus  and  Hermopolis ;  in  its  Southern  part  was  Tiinytheos,  where  atend  of 
Quadians  was  posted  during  the  Lower  Empire,  to  check  the  incursions  of  the 
Nomadic  hordes.  The  other,  or  Greater  Oasis,  the  modem  JElrWahy  was  sometimes 
simply  called  Oasis,  firom  its  being  the  chief  of  the  two;  it  11^  to  tiie  W.of  Ptole- 
mais  and  Thebes,  from  which  last  place  it  is  160  miles  distant,  or  as  the  ancients 
reckoned  it,  seven  days'  journey :  it  also  contained  a  military  post,  named  Hibe 
ChoTJe,  for  the  protection  of  the  fh)ntier  against  the  barbarians,  llie  two  Oases  were 
about  25  miles  apart :  they  were  in  general  very  fertile  and  salubrious,  but  much 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  neighbouring  savages :  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Boouui 
Empire,  they  were  made  places  of  banislunent  for  condemned  persons.  Tl^e  name 
of  Oasis  was  fancifully  imagined  by  the  early  Greeks  to  signify  the  island  of  the 
Blessed  (Maicapaiv  vtiooq)  \  they  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain  for  the  dwellings  of 
those  higher  and  happy  beings  who  had  never  descended  into  Erebus,  and  the 
Egyptians,  who  boasted  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  their  mythology,  easily  found 
them  in  their  Oases.    The  greater  Oasis  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  last  place 

«  Whence  Virgil,  Mn.  VIII.  698  : 

latrator  Anubis,  — - 
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where  the  inyading  troops  of  Gambyses  were  heard  of,  before  they  perbhed  In  the 
deserts  of  Ammon. 

28.  Thebais,  or  ^gyptus  Superior,  Said  or  Upper 
JSgyptj  touched  to  the  N.  upon  Heptanomis,  to  the  £.  upon 
the  Ked  Sea,  to  the  S.  upon  Ethiopia  sub  ^gypto,  and  to  the 
W.  upon  Lybia  Exterior :  it  contained  70,400  square  miles, 
but  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  this  was  habitable. 

29.  The  first  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  province  was  Lycopolis  Ei^Stouty 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile ;  it  was  so  called  from  the  worship  here  paid  to 
the  toolf  {K^KOQ)f  or  from  a  number  of  these  animals,  which  were  said  to  have  re- 
pelled an  army  of  Ethiopians,  who  invaded  Egypt.  Above  it,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  stood  Antceopolis  G^tttt-€^'ire&&',  which  was  reported  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  AntsBus*^  whom  Osiris  placed  oyer  the  Libyan  part  of  his  kingdom, 
and  Hercules  afterwards  killed.  Ascending  stiUhlgher  we  meet  with  Aphroditopolis, 
or  the  city  sacred  to  Venus,  on  the  great  canal  which  runs  along  the  Western  side 
of  the  Nile :  beyond  it,  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  river  stood  Chemnis,  which  the 
Greeks  transUtted  by  PanopoUs,  or  the  city  of  Pan,  who  was  the  compamon  of  Osiris 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians ;  he  had  a  temple  here,  in  which  he  was 
worshipped  with  the  greatest  solenmity.  Chemnis  was  also  famous  for  a  temple  in 
honour  of  Perseus  and  Danae ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Nonnus,  and  was 
noted  for  its  sculptors  and  weavers  of  fine  linen.  The  ancient  name  is  still  dis- 
covered in  that  of  Ekhminy  and  is  conjectured  with  much  probability  to  have  been 
originally  derived  from  that  of  Ham,  or  Cham,  who  first  settled  in  the  country. 

30.  Ptolemais  Hermii  Menshieh  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  on  the  same  parallel  with  the  Greater  Oasis ;  it 
was  built  by  one  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  and  became  after  the 
fall  of  Thebes  the  chief  city  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  was  originally 
the  frontier  town  between  the  latter  province  and  Heptanomis, 
until  the  cities  between  it  and  Hermopolis  were  included 
within  the  Thebais  ;  in  the  later  ages  it  stood  on  the  limits  of 
the  two  provinces,  into  which  the  Thebais  was  divided. 
Higher  up  the  Nile  was  Abydos  Bardisy  a  very  important 
city,  celebrated  for  the  magnificent  palace  of  Memnon  and 
a  temple  of  Osiris,  in  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  this  deity 
was  buried,  though  many  cities  of  Egypt  claimed  that  honour ; 
here  also  was  an  oracle  of  the  god  Besa,  which  was  much 
consulted,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  latest  in  which  the  vile 
imposition  was  practised.  Still  higher  up  the  river  were 
Diospolis  Parva  Haou,  and  Tentyra**,  which  still  keeps  its 
name  in  Denderah ;  the  latter  city  was  famous  for  its  inha- 
bitants destroying  the  crocodiles,  and  thus  bringing  themselves 
into  collision  with  the  people  of  Ombos,  who  paid  adoration 
to  them.  Not  far  from  Tentyra,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Nile,  was  Coptos^  Ghouft,  which  became  the   most 

**  Inde  petit  tumulos,  exesasque  undique  rupes, 

AntSBi  quae  regna  vocat  non  vana  vetustas.  Lucan,  TV.  590. 

^  Terga  fugae  celeri  prsestantibus  omnibus,  instant, 

Qui  vidua  colunt  umbrossB  Tentyra  palmse.       Juv,  Sat.  XV.  76. 

*^  Nos  miranda  quidem,  sed  nuper  Consule  Jnnio 
Oesta  super  calidee  referemus  mcenia  Copti ; —  Id,  XV.  20. 
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famous  trading  town  in  all  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  two  roads 
having  been  made  between  it  and  the  tied  Sea,  by  which  the 
merchandize  of  India  was  brought  to  the  Nile :  one  of  these 
roads  led  to  Berenice,  more  than  200  miles,  and  the  other  to 
Myos  Hormus  about  80  miles,  distant ;  they  are  now  alto- 
gether forgotten,  but  the  communication  is  still  kept  up  with 
the  Red  ^a  by  way  of  Cosseir  to  the  Eastward  of  Ghomftj 
and  only  70  miles  from  it.  Coptos  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  Captor  of  the  Bible :  it  was  famous  for  a  splendid 
temple  of  Isis,  who  is  said  to  have  here  cut  off  one  of  her 
locks  and  put  on  mourning,  when  she  heard  of  the  death  of 
Osiris ;  hence  the  Isiaci,  or  priests  of  Isis,  shaved  their  heads. 
Coptus  was  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  on  account 
of  its  having  joined  the  party  of  nis  rebellious  general  Achil- 
leus,  who  for  five  years  mamtained  the  title  of  emperor  at 
Alexandria,  but  was  at  last  put  to  death ;  it  recovered,  how- 
ever, soon  afterwards  from  its  ruins,  and  resumed  its  old 
communications  vnth  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

31.  Above  these,  and  extending  along  both  banks  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  magnificent  city  Thebee,  built  at  so  remote 
a  period,  that  the  Egyptians  reckoned  it  the  most  ancient  city 
in  the  world;  their  priests  asserted  that  its  foundations  had 
been  laid  by  Osiris,  but  that  it  was  completed  under  the  ear- 
liest of  their  kings.  Thebes  is  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  by  the 
name  of  No,  and  Ammon  No,  and  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Diospolis  Ma^a,  or  the  Great  city  of  Jove,  from  its  being 
sacred  to  the  father  of  the  gods ;  from  these  circumstances  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  Jupiter,  or  Ammc«i,  was  a 
personification  of  Ham,  the  third  son  of  Noah,  from  whom  the 
Egyptians  sprang,  and  who  was  also  worshipped  in  Libya 
under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ^^  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
city  had  obtained  a  great  importance  in  a  very  early  age,  as 
may  be  conjectured  from  its  being  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
describes  it  as  having  a  hundred  aates,  whence  it  was  sur- 
named  Hecatompylos,  fi-om  each  of  which  it  could  pour  f(Mth 
200  armed  men^ :  Tacitus  has  recorded,  that  on  an  emei^ency 
it  could  send  700,000  men  into  the  field.  It  was  40  miles  in 
circumference,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  24  feet  thick ; 


-old  Cham, 


Whom  Gentiles  Ammon  caU  and  Lybian  Joye,- 

MUtonj  Par,  Loti,  Book  rV.S76. 

'  — — ^^— ^-^— ^■^— —  ovi^  5<Ta  Ofipag 
Alyvirriac,  55(  irXeiora  ddfiotc  iv  KTrffiaTa  Kttrat, 
At  y  iKaroiitrvXoi  ufft,  SiriKovioi  i*  Av*  iKavrffv 
'Avipcff  l^oiYvivci,  ahv  iinrocffiy  Kal  ovco'^cv ' 

.  Horn- i?.  1. 381. 
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it  is  said  to  have  contained  the  most  solid  and  splendid  build- 
ings that  were  ever  known,  and  the  remains  of  its  temples, 
psdaces,  colossal  figures,  obelisks,  and  other  stately  edifices, 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  seem,  even  after  a  lapse 
of  hundreds  of  ages,  to  attest  the  truth  of  such  an  assertion. 
The  first  college  founded  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  was  at 
Thebes,  and  hence  from  its  being  the  seat  of  all  the  learning 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  central  point  of  the  commerce 
which  it  carried  on  with  other  nations,  it  arrived  at  very  great 
dignity  and  wealth.  It  was  also  the  first  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  who  were  buried  in  magnificent  sepulchres 
hewn  out  of  the  Libyan  mountains,  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
Nile ;  their  great  palace  was  also  on  the  same  bank  of  the 
river,  in  a  part  ot  the  city  named  Memnonium,  after  the 
famous  Memnon.  In  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  appellation  Diospolis  was  entirely  confined  to  that  part  of 
Thebes  which  lay  E.  of  the  Nile,  the  remainder  being  known 
by  its  old  title  of  Memnonium.  This  Memnon  was  repre- 
sented to  have  been  the  son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora^  and 
king  of  Ethiopia ;  he  canied  his  arms  over  many  parts  of  the 
worid,  but  at  last  went  with  a  body  of  10,000  men  to  assist 
Priam  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  he  was  slain  by 
Achilles^.  His  subjects  the  Ethiopians,  or  Egyptians, 
erected  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  monarch,  close 
at  the  entrance  of  his  great  palace,  or  temple.  This  statue, 
which  was  52  feet  high,  and  cut  out  of  a  sohd  stone,  had  the 
wonderful  property,  as  it  was  said,  of  uttering  a  melodious 
sound,  like  the  snapping  of  a  harp-string,  as  soon  as  the  first 
rays  of  the  Morning  fell  upon  it;  but  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  during  the  night,  it  uttered  very  lugubrious  sounds. 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  during  the  havoc  which  he  made 
amongst  the  temples  of  Egypt  wnen  he  invaded  the  country, 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  person  whom  this  statue  repre- 
sented, by  causing  it  to  be  oroken  and  thrown  upon  the 
ground  ^^ ;  but  its  wonderful  power  of  speech  still  remained, 
and  the  superstition  of  the  people  was  more  firmly  rivetted  to 

^  T6v  p'  'Hove  iKTiive  ^ativiie  AyXabc  v16q  '     Ham.  0<L  A.  )6S. 

^  Cura  Deam  propior,  Inctnaqne  domeBticus  angit 
Memnonis  amisfli,  PhrjgiiB  qnem  lutea  campis 
Vidit  Achillea  perenntem  cuspide  mater. 
Vidit ;  et  ille  color,  quo  matatina  mbescimt 
Tempora,  palluerat :  latnitque  in  nabibiu  eether. 

Oruf.ilfef.XIII.57S. 
Memnona  si  mater,  mater  pbravit  Aehfllem.   Id.  Amor,  III.  ix.  1 . 

**  Hence  Juvenal : 

Dimidio  magicsB  resonant  nbi  Memnone  chordas 

Atque  Yctus  Thebe  centum  jacet  d1>nita  portls.  Sat.  XV.  5. 
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it  than  ever^  when,  even  in  its  mutilated  state,  it  did  not  cease 
to  welcome  the  first  smile  of  its  beautifiil  Mother,  nor  to  be- 
moan her  absence  during  the  gloomy  watches  of  the  night. 
TTiis  extraordinary  phenomenon  was  witnessed  by  some  of  the 
most  exalted  and  illustrious  men  in  the  world,  who  inscribed 
their  names  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  in  attestation  of 
their  having  heard  the  sound ;  amongst  others  may  be  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  has  beat, 
however,  ingenuous  enough  to  acknowledge  his  inability  to 
determine  wnether  the  voice  proceeded  from  the  head  of  the 
statue,  or  from  its  base,  or  even  from  some  of  the  people,  who 
were  crowding  round  it  to  listen  to  the  wonder.  The  Arais 
call  this  statue  Chama,  which  name  seems  to  carry  with  it  some 
trace  of  the  great  father  of  the  Egyptian  race,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  he  and  the  heroic  son  of  the  East,  or  of 
the  rosy-fingered  Aurora,  may  have  been  one  and  the  ^une 
individual.  The  upper  part  of  this  famous  colossus  has  been 
brought  to  London,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the 
British  Museum.  After  its  destruction  by  Cambyses,  Theb^ 
never  rose  to  its  former  grandeur  and  importance,  the  sub- 
sequent kings  having  taken  up  their  residence  at  Memphis ; 
the  old  metropolis  of  the  country,  after  it  had  been  again 
despoiled  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  by  Augustus,  was 
finally  deserted,  and  only  visited  on  account  of  the  splendid 
magnificence  of  its  ruins.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  several 
villages,  as  Camac,  Luxor,  MedinonThabu,  &c.  the  last  of 
which  appears  still  to  preserve  some  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
name. 

82.  A  few  maes  to  the  N.  of  Thebes  stood  Tathyris,  or  Pathyris,  thoaght  to  he 
the  same  with  the  Pathros  of  Holy  Writ,  if  this  does  not  rather  refer  to  the  whole  of 
Upper  Egypt,  or  the  lliebais:  Pathros  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Pathmsim,  or  descendants  of  Mizraim.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  Thebes,  oo  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  was  Hermonthis  Brment,  in  which  Jupiter  and  Apollo  were  wor- 
shipped, and  the  sacred  ox  was  maintained  -,  in  the  later  ages  it  became  the  residgnce 
of  the  governor  of  the  Thebais,  and  the  place  where  the  Legio  II.  Valentiniana  was 
quartered.  Above  it  was  Latopolis,  or  Laton,  Etneh,  so  called  from  the  fish  Latos, 
which  was  found  there  in  great  abundance,  and  ma  the  largest  amongst  all  the  flbBhs 
of  the  Nile.  FartherS.wereHieracon-polisJrotfin-e{-ilftmar,ortheeity  sacred  tothe 
hawk  (Jiipa^acQipiter);  and  Apollonopolis  Magna  .fi^^bu,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
worshipped  Apollo,  and  were  inveterate  enemies  to  the  croeodfle,  which  they  took  in 
nets  and  destroyed :  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  L^^o  II.  IV^ana  was 
quartered  in  this  last  city.  Between  Latopolis  and  Apollonopolis,but  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  river,  was  Ilithyia,  or  the  city  of  Lucina  El  Kab^  upon  whoee  altan 
human  victims  were  said  to  be  sacrificed:  considerably  below  it  stood  Ombos,  or 
Ombi,  Kaum-Onibo,  famous  for  the  worship  of  tiie  crocodiles,  in  defence  of  which  the 
OmbitsB  fought  battles  with  the  people  of  Tentyra  and  Apollonopolis.  Hie  horrible 
effects  of  their  religious  zeal  are  ably  satirized  by  Jnveaial^^ :  the  crocodiles  } 


'  Inter  flnitimos  vetus  atqne  antiqua  simultas, 
Immortale  odium  et  numqnam  sanabile  vulnus 
Ardet  adhuc  Ombos  et  Tentyra.    Summns  utrimqae 
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rendered  so  tame^  that  they  aiuwered  to  the  call  of  their  keepers  and  took  food 
oat  of  their  hands. 

dS.  Farther  8.  was  Syene**  still  called  B^souan,  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  to- 
wards Ethiopia,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  it  was  only 
a  few  miles  N.  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  ^|  wherefore,  at  the  time  of  the  summer- 
solstice,  all  bodies  were  seen  there  at  noon  without  shadows :  to  show  this  pheno- 
menon more  strUdngly,  the  inhabitants  dug  a  deep  pit,  wliich  at  the  proper  season 
and  time  was  wholly  illuminated.  Juvenal  was  sent  lilther,  into  a  kiiid  of  honour- 
able banishment,  by  being  made  the  commander  of  a  prsstorian  cohort  stationed 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Ciose  to  Syene  was  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Nile, 
called  Elephantine,  or  Elephantis,  now  Oeziret  Ei-touan ;  it  contained  a  hand- 
some town,  and  was  the  emporium  for  all  goods  which  passed  from  the  lower  coun- 
try to  Ethiopia,  and  vice  wenk :  it  formed  originally  the  Southern  boundary  of 
Egypt,  but  &e  Ptolemies,  and  after  them  the  Romans,  pushed  the  limits  to  the 
neighbouring  Philse  **.  At  Elephantine  was  the  Nilometer,  or  well  for  the  measur- 
ing of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  at  its  greatest  height  rose  here  to  28  cubits, 
or  48  feet  Father  South  was  the  Cataractes  Mmor,  or  Little  Cataract,  now  called 
JSt'Shellaale,  formed  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  crossing  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  connect- 
ing as  it  were  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  MT>untains ;  the  fall  is  so  very  inconsiderable 
that  boats  can  not  only  descend  it  with  safety,  but  are  drawn  up  it  without  much 
difliculty.  The  two  ridges  of  mountains  i^prozimate  here  very  closely,  and  contain 
some  of  the  finest  quarries  in  the  world ;  from  them  the  Egyptians  procured  those 
enormous  masses  of  Granite,  generally  of  a  rose-colour,  from  which  they  fashioned 
their  immense  obelisks,  colossal  figures,  and  stupendous  altars.  A  little  higher  up 
the  river  was  the  island  of  Philss  Oeziret'-el^Birbe,  with  its  cognominal  town, 
founded  by  the  Ptolemies  as  a  place  of  communication  with  the  Ethiopians  of  Me- 
roe ;  it  contained  some  beautiful  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  and  was  a  very 
important  place :  the  Romans  quartered  here,  at  Elephantine,  and  Syene,  the  three 
cohorts  with  which  they  guarded  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  The  name  of  Phul,  or  Pal, 
mentioned  in  the  S(5riptures  amongst  the  regions  of  Libya,  is  referred  with  consider- 
able probability  .to  the  country  round  Philse.  To  the  Eastward  of  Syene  was  the 
Basanites  Lapis  Mons,  or  mountain  of  touchstone,  remarkable  for  its  fine  quarries 
of  that  hard  and  bhusk  stone,  called  Barttm^from  which  the  Egyptians  cut  out  so 
many  of  their  idols,  vases,  and  household  utensils. 

34.  About  130  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Syene,  was  Berenice,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea;  it  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  called  it  Berenice  in  honour 
of  his  mother,  and  it  became  the  great  haven  for  all  ships  trading  to  the  East  It 
is  now  called  the  Port  qfHabbeth,  and  lies  at  the  Western  extremity  of  Foul  Bay^ 
anciently  known  as  Acathartus,  or  Immundus  Sinus,  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
rocks  and  shoals  with  which  it  was  covered.  To  the  N.  of  Berenice  was  Leucos 
Portus,  now  Old  Coueir ;  Coueir  itself  lies  close  by,  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  most  frequented  harbours  in  the  whole  of  the  Red  Sea.  Above  it  was  another 
harbour,  named  Myos  Hormus,  or  sometimes  Aphrodites  Portus,  a  great  rendezvous 
for  the  ships  whi^  traded  to  the  Bast  Indies,  and  of  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  there  were  often  ISO  riding  here  at  one  time. 

Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  nnmina  vicinorum 

Odit  uterque  locus,  quom  solos  credat  habendos 

Esse  Deos,  quos  ipse  colit  Sat,  XY.  35. 

**  Quo  tibi,  si  calldA  poeitus  landere  Syene ;  ^  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  L  v.  79. 

Dentibus  ex  illis,  quos  mittit  porta  Syenes  —     Jm.  Sat.  XI.  124. 

calida  medius  mihi  cognitus  axis 

iBgypto,  atque  umbras  nusquam  fiectente  Syene.    Zuean,  II.  687. 
^  Nam  quis  ad  exustam  Cancro  torrente  Syenen 
Ibit, Jd.VIIL851. 


■           Cancroque  suam  torrente  Syenen, 
Imploratus  adest : •  Id.  X.  234. 

^  Qua  dirimunt  Arabum  popnlis  .Sgyptia  rura 

Regni  claustra  Philse.  Id.  X.  813. 
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85.  The  limits  of  modem  Egypt  are  the  same  as  those  alfeady  assigned  to  the 
ancient  country.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hiiediterranean  Sea  ;  on  the  W.  by 
the  Regency  of  Tripoli,  and  the  great  Libyan  Desert ;  on  the  S.  by  ^ubia;  and  <n 
the  £.  by  the  Red  Sea,  Arabia  PetrcBOy  and  Syria,  from  which  hist  it  is  separated 
by  the  Torrent  qf Egypt.  It  contains  about  1 2^000  square  miles,  of  which,  bowertr, 
not  more  than  one-sixth  part  is  iohabited«  the  remainder  being  a  sandy  desert :  hi 
population  is  estimated  at  about  4,000,000  souls,  of  whom  by  farthe  greater  portios 
is  formed  by  the  Arabi  and  Twrki,  who  are  Mahometans,  the  remainder  being  CofAii 
who  profess  a  degraded  kind  of  Christianity,  and  Jews.  Egypt  is  divided  into  three 
great  parts,  viz.  Bahri,  or  Lower  Egypt ;  Vottani,  or  CenMd  Egypt ;  and  Smi, 
OT  Upper  Egypt}  which  again  are  subdivided  into  the  16  following  provinces: 


Provinces. 


Bahbi,  or 
LowBR  Egypt  : 


VOflTANI, 

or  Central 
Egypt 


Said,  or 
Upper  Egypt 


Bahri  - 
Rosetta  - 
Menouf  - 
Oarbitk- 
Damiatta 
Manuoura 
Sharkieh 
Kelioub  - 
L  Ceuro 

Faioum  - 
A^h  - 
Beniaourf 
Minieh  - 


Et-Sioui 
Oirgeh    - 
Gfio^ft,  or  Thebei 


Chief  Towns. 


A  lexttHdria,OTlskenderieh 
Ro$etta,  or  El  Rashid  - 
Menaitf  -  -  - 
MehdUtelKdnr 
Damiatta  -  •  - 
Mamonra  -  -  - 
BeVbeii  ... 
Kelioub  ... 
Cairo,  or  Metr  el  Kakira 

Medinet  el  Faioum 
Atfieh 

Benitouirf  - 
Mimeh 

E9-SiotU    - 

Oirgeh 

Qhmrft 


Estimated 
Popnlatioo. 


16,000 

20,000 

4,000 

90,000 
4,000 
bfiOO 
4/)00 

sao,ooo 

7,000 
4/X)0 
6,000 
5/)00 

20,000 
6,000 


36.  Egypt,  from  its  proximity  to  Arabia,  was  one  of  the  first  countries  which  fell 
under  the  Saracen  yoke,  having  been  completely  reduced  to  obedience  in  the  year 
640,  by  Amrou,  the  fiunous  general  of  Omar.  It  was  at  first  exposed  to  cml 
ravages,  but  as  the  policy  of  the  Califs  improved,  it  became  once  more  a  flourishing 
state,  and  the  Soldans,  or  Sultans  oi  Egypt,  as  its  viceroys  were  then  termed,  were 
amongst  the  most  powerful  of  Eastern  potentates.  The  Saraeent  retained  possession 
of  this  country  until  Sahidin,  A.  D.  1174,  established  the  empire  of  the  TurJuin 
Africa,  which  lasted  till  a.  d.  1250,  when  it  gave  way  to  that  of  the  Mamebiies, 
These  people,  called  also  Mamlouks  and  Mammaluek*,  derived  their  name  finom  the 
Arabic  word  tnamluc,  signifying  one  under  the  dominion  of  another,  or  a  subject 
bought  with  money :  they  were  Circatsian  and  Oeorgian  slaves,  who  having  been 
made  prisoners  by  thediongols  during  their  destructive  campaign  in  the  countries  at 
the  foot  of  the  Catteaeus,  were  purchased  in  large  numbers  and  at  a  cheap  rate  by 
one  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  as  soldiers  of  tried  courage  and  remarkable  beauty. 
These  the  Sultan  designed  to  be  his  guard  and  marine,  and  by  training  them  up  to 
military  exercises,  he  soon  obtained  a  body  of  the  handsomest  and  best  soldiers  in  the 
East,  though  at  the  same  time,  as  experience  soon  taught  him,  the  most  mutinous. 
This  soldiery,  like  the  PrsBtorian  bands  of  Rome,  soon  took  upon  themselves  to  gire 
laws  to  thtir  master.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  his  death  and  the  successioDof 
his  son  to  the  throne, that  they  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  when,  having  murdered 
their  new  sovereign,  and  committed  many  other  acts  of  violence,  they  established  & 
dynasty  of  their  own.  The  first  of  their  sovereigns  was  assassinated  in  the  same  year 
that  he  began  to  reign,  and  most  of  his  successors  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Indeed, 
from  their  first  establishment,  the  efiects  corresponded  with  the  means.  Without  any 
other  bond  of  union  than  the  interest  of  the  moment,  or  any  public  right  to  authority 
but  that  of  eonquest,  those  Mameluket,  or  military  slaves,  had  no  other  rule  of  cod- 
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dnct  and  government  than  the  violence  of  a  Ucentions  and  insolent  soldiery.  The 
swordy  thebow-fltring,  or  poisoo,  public  murder  or  private  assassination  was  the  fata 
of  nearly  the  whole  series  of  their  tyrants,  fifty  of  whom  are  enumerated  in  the 
space  of  two  centuries  and  a  half.  They  were,  moreover,  rather  the  plunderers  than 
the  rulers  of  Egypt ;  they  filled  it  with  scenes  of  violence,  and  extorted  enormous 
sums  from  its  inhabitants,  without  affording  any  of  those  benefits,  or  of  that  protec- 
tion, due  from  a  government  to  its  subjects.  At  length,  in  1517,  Selim,  sultan  of  the 
OttonuaUy  having  taken  and  hanged  Toman  Bey,  their  last  chief,  put  a  period  to 
that  dynasty.  Selim  was  contented  with  abolishing  the  monarchy  of  the  Mamdukei, 
but  suffered  their  aristocracy  to  retain  their  former  power  oin  certain  conditions ;  the 
chief  of  these  were,  an  annual  tribute,  obedience  in  matters  of  &ith  to  the  grand 
mufti  of  C<mstantinople,taxd  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  Ottoman  emperors  in 
the  prayers,  as  well  as  on  the  com.  At  the  same  time  he  projected  such  a  form  of 
government,  that  the  power,  being  distributed  amongst  the  different  members  of  the 
state,  should  preserve  such  an  equilibrium  as  might  keep  them  all  dependant  on  him- 
self. In  this  mvtmer  JSgypt  remained  subject  to  the  Turks  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Frenehy  who,  however,  were  soon  expelled  from 
it  by  the  British,  This  invasion  considerably  weakened  the  strength  of  the  Mame- 
hdtes,  and  considerable  bodies  of  Turks  having  marched  into  JBgypt,  the  Pacha  felt 
himself  sufficiently  independent  to  concert  a  plan  for  their  destruction,  which  ter- 
minated in  Ms  inviting  their  chiefs  to  a  feast,  and  treacherously  massacreing  the 
greater  part  of  them.  Such  of  them  as  escaped  fied  to  Upper  Egypt y  and  having 
there  united  themselves  with  other  tribes,  regained  a  large  share  of  power ;  but  these 
new  allies  being  subsequently  dissatisfied  with  their  conduct,  joined  the  7Wib,and 
the  Mamelukes  were  then  completely  driven  out  of  Egypt.  li^ey  afterwards  estab- 
lished themselves  at  DongolOy  higher  up  the  NiUy  where  they  cherished  the  hopes 
of  regaining  their  ancient  power,  but  the  vigour  and  military  abilities  of  the  Pacha 
of  Eyypt  have  hitherto  kept  them  dispersed.  The  Pacha  is  himself  nominally  the 
viceroy  of  the  Pcrte^  but  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  independent  sovereign  in  every 
thing  but  the  name :  he  governs  his  subjects  with  the  most  absolute  antiiority,  his 
power  over  their  lives  and  property  being  altogether  uneontronled. 

87.  The  CoptSy  CophtSy  or  CophtiteSy  as  the  name  is  variously  written,  are  the 
true  EgyptianSy  and  derive  their  name  from  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  country. 
Both  hutory  and  tradition  attest  their  descent  from  the  people  who  were  conquered 
by  the  ArabSy  that  is,  from  that  mixture  of  Egyptians,  Persians,  and,  above  all, 
Greeks,  who,  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Constantines,  were  so  long  in  possession 
of  Egypt.  The  Copis  differ  from  the  Arabs  in  their  religion,  which  is  Christianity, 
and  which  they  embraced  at  an  early  period ;  but  they  are  again  distinct  from  other 
Christians  by  their  opinions,  which  are  those  of  the  Eutychians  or  Monophysltes. 
Their  adherence  to  these  opinions  has  exposed  them  to  the  persecutions  of  the  other 
Greeks,  and  thus  they  are  rendered  irreconcileable  enemies.  The  Copts,  however, 
have  at  length  expelled  their  rivals ;  and  as  they  have  been  always  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  of  the  country,  they  are  become  the  depositaries  of  the 
registers  of  the  lands  and  tribes,  as  weU  as  the  intendants,  secretaries,  and  collectors 
of  government.  Despised  by  the  Turks  whom  they  serve,  and  hated  by  the  peasants 
whom  they  oppress,  tiiey  form  a  kind  of  separate  class,  about  a  quarter  of  a  milUou 
in  number,  the  head  of  which  is  the  writer  to  the  principal  h^.  Ever  since  the 
Saracen  conquest  they  have  had  churches,  priests,  bishops,  and  a  patriarch,  who 
resides  at  Old  Cairo,  though  he  takes  his  title  from  Alexandria.  In  their  worship 
they  blend  a  number  of  superstitious  customs,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  them 
from  their  ancestors,  and  which  they  obstinately  retain,  with  many  Mahometan  ob- 
servances, such  as  frequent  prostrations  during  divine  service,  &c.  They  have  like- 
wise, at  different  times,  made  several  re-unions  with  the  Latins,  but  always  in 
appearance  only,  and  under  some  pressing  necessity  of  their  affairs.  The  monastic 
life  Is  in  great  esteem  amongst  the  Copts:  those  of  them  who  adopt  it  make  a  vow 
of  celibacy,  renounce  the  world,  and  live  with  great  austerity  in  deserts ;  they  are 
obliged  to  sleep  in  their  clothes  and  their  girdles,  on  a  mat  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  to  prostrate  themselves  every  evening  a  hundred  and  fifty  times,  with  their 
&ce  and  breast  on  the  earth.  They  are  all,  both  men  and  women,  of  the  lowest  class 
of  the  people,  plunged  in  the  most  deplorable  ignorance,  and  living  entirely  on  alms. 
The  great  establishment  of  the  Coptic  monks  is  in  the  Natron  Valley,  called  after 
the  name  of  afiunous  saint,  denominated  Macarius,and  is  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation Zaidi  el  Baramous.    It  is  an  enclosure  of  high  walls  without  any  gate. 
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penonB  entering  or  kavhig  It  being  hoisted  up  and  lowered  down  hj  mean9  of  & 
strong  rope  and  pulley ;  witliin  the  i^s  there  is  a  kind  of  small  fort,  surroonded  by 
ditches  over  which  te  built  a  drawbridge.  In  this  little  fort  are,  a  chnrch,  a  cistern, 
provisions,  and  every  thing  for  enabling  the  monks  to  stand  a  long  siege  vhai 
pressed  by  the  Arabi :  here  also  they  keep  their  books,  written  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage, which  they  cannot  on  any  consideration  be  persuaded  to  part  with,  alUioogb 
tiiey  never  read  them,  but  suffer  them  to  lie  on  the  ground^  eaten  by  insects  ani 
covered  with  dust.  The  residence  of  the  CopU^  however,  is  almost  exclusively  in 
Upper  JSgyptf  where  whole  villages  are  composed  of  them. 

38.  Alexandria,  or  Itkenderieh  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks,  is  situated  at  the 
North  Western  extremity  of  Bgypt,  close  to  the  borders  of  the  gmt  lAJbyan  J>eKfi^ 
and  upon  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  L.  Mareotis. 
It  has  lost  all  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  capital,  upon  the  site  of  which  it  stands, 
but  even  in  its  state  of  decay  it  is  still,  to  Europeans,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
cities  of  Egypt.    Its  houses,  like  most  of  those  ui  The  Levant,  have  flat  terraced 
roo& ;  its  streets,  narrow  and  awkwardly  disposed,  have  neither  pavement  nor  police ; 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  arrested  by  no  handsome  pdblic  or  private  edifice ;  asd 
but  for  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  there  would  be  nothing  to  attract  the  traveUer's 
attention.    Of  these,  by  far  the  most  renurkable  is  that  called  Pompey'i  PUU^f 
which  has  been  reckoned  by  some  the  finest  Corinthian  column  in  the  worid ;  iu 
height  is  about  96  feet,  its  mean  diameter  about  eight,  and  it  is  composed  of  thm 
pieces  of  granite,  one  of  which  serves  for  the  pedestal,  another  for  the  shaft,  and  the 
third  for  the  capital.    It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  CaBstr  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  Pompey,  but  this  derivation  seems  very  uncertain, 
and  the  opinions  respecting  both  its  origin  and  date  are  various  and  conflictiiig. 
The  next  most  remarkable  objects  are  the  two  obelisks,  vulgarly  called  Cleopatra's 
Needlet ;  their  height,  which  is  equal,  is  said  to  be  58  ^  feet,  and  the  breadth  of 
each  side  of  their  base  seven  feet.    They  are  composed  each  of  a  single  block  of 
granite,  entirely  covered  with  hieroglyphics ;  one  of  them  has  been  presented  to  the 
King  of  England.    The  aqueducts  and  catacombs  of  A  lexandria  are  likewise  on  a 
very  large  scale,  though  they  form  but  a  small  portion  of  those  extensive  ruins  of  the 
ancient  metropolis,  amongst  the  corroded  relics  of  whose  temples  and  palaces  no 
livuig  creatures  are  now  to  be  met  with  but  owls,  bats,  and  jackals.    The  commerce 
of  Alexandria,  though  comparatively  inconsiderable,  includes  a  great  part  of  what 
the  European  states  carry  on  with  Egypt,    It  was  at  first  neariy  monopolized  by 
theVenetiantand  Oenoeie,aJid  was  once  of  very  great  extent,  from  the  circumstsnce 
of  much  of  the  Indian  merchandize  being  transported  down  the  NUe  to  it,  after 
having  been  brought  up  the  Bed  Sea  to  Berenice,  and  so  across  the  desert  to  the 
banks  of  the  river :  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  CapeqfQood  Hope,  Alexj 
andria  declined  rapidly.    Rotetta,  or  El  RatHd  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turh^  ii 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  left  branch  of  the  Niie,  or  that  arm  of  the  river  which 
forms  the  Western  boundary  of  the  Delta,  It  appears  to  have  been  built  by  one  <ti 
the  Califs,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  very  inconsiderable  place ;  but  as  the  can^t^^"^ 
connected  Alexandria  with  the  Nile  became  impassable  through  neglect,  Rotetta 
rose  graduallyin  importance  as  a  depdt  for  the  merchandize  which  was  brought  do«o 
the  river.  The  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  is  still  carried  on  from  the  port  of  il  lexandria 
but  Rotetta  is  the  great  medium  of  communication  between  it  and  Cairo,  and  is  a 
larger  and  more  populous  city.    Damiatta  stands  near  the  Eastern  mouth  of  the 
NUe,  about  six  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  sea,  and  only  a  small  distance  froiB 
the  shores  of  L.  Mensudeh\  it  carries  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  Syria,  Cypntt, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Tw^JHtk  Empire,  and  is  often  reckoned  the  key  of  Egypt  <» 
this  side.    During  the  middle  ages  its  possession  was  hotly  disputed  between  the 
Crusaders  and  the  Saracens,  which  terminated  in  its  being  burned  to  the  groiiod: 
it  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  rebuilt,  somewhat  higher  up  the  river,  l^e  genenl 
appearance  of  Damiatta  is  as  picturesque  as  that  of  any  Egyptian  town  not  dig- 
nified by  the  remains  of  antiquity ;  the  houses  are  built  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  mostly  very  high :  the  walls  of  the  toW/ 
formerly  so  strong,  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  two  modem  forts  by  which  it  is  no* 
guarded,  could  offer  but  little  resistance  to  any  attack. 

S9.  Cairo,  or  Grand  Cairo  as  it  is  sometimes  styled,  the  metropolis  of  all  SgSfl^ 
is  called  by  the  natives  Metr  el  Kahira,  or  sometimes  simply  Metr:  it  is  sitoated 
about  a  mile  from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  NUe,  a  few  leagues  above  the  coDnteoee- 
ment  of  the  Delta,  on  the  canal  of  Kalisek,  which  is  derived  from  the  river,  and 
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tiaTenes  the  whole  city.  It  is  said  to  haye  been  founded  a.  d.  973,  by  one  of  the 
gfenenJe  of  Moex,  the  fiiBt  of  the  Fatimite  cali6^  bat  about  two  centuries  afterwards 
it  was  enlarged  by  Saladin,  who  surroonded  it  with  walls,  when  it  became  the 
capital  of  ^^jypt^  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce.  At  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  Saracens  haying  despised  and  neglected  Alexandria, 
Cairo  became  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  city  in  the  whole  country,  and  was 
not  thought  to  be  surpfssed  by  any  other  dty  in  the  world :  it  was  the  common  store- 
house of  AsiaHe  and  Buropean  conmierce,  prior  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
Cape  qf  Chod  Hope,  and  its  traffic  with  other  nations  extended  from  the  Sfh-ait  qf 
OibraUarto  the  fiurthest  limits  of  India.  Cairo  is  about  eight  mUes  indrcnit :  the 
streets  are  eztremfly  narrow,  crooked,  diny,  and  without  pavements,  and  tiie  widest 
of  them,  though  it  tmverses  the  whole  city,  would  be  considered  only  a  kme  in 
Bwrope.  The  houses  of  the  poor  are  notliing  but  huts,  built  of  mud  and  unbumt 
bricks,  those  of  the  better  sort  are  of  soft  stone,  two  or  three  stories  high,  having  all 
flat  roofs  with  temees  of  stone  or  tile.  The  arehiteetural  ornament  of  the  city  tuis 
been  chiefly  bestowed  upon  the  mosques,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Mameluket,  some  of 
which  are  very  elegant  and  magnificent :  the  castle  or  citadel  is  finely  situated  on 
a  rock  of  considerable  elevation,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  Cairo  is  reckoned  the  first  city  in  the  Ottoman 
JBmpire  after  Constantinople ;  it  contains  about  290,000  hihabitaats,  though  there 
are  not  wanting  accounts  which  increase  its  population  to  three  or  four  times  this 
number.  About  two  miles  to  the  S.  of  Cairo  stands  the  town  of  Old  Cairo,  now 
a  place  of  very  littie  consequence,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  theCopts  who  reside  in 
this  part  of  JSgypt,  and  by  afew  Jews :  it  was  formerly  called  Postat,  i.  e.  the  tent, 
from  the  troops  of  the  Calif  Omar  having  encamped  here,  in  the  seventh  century, 
during,  their  conquest  of  the  country.  About  64  miles  to  the  Eastward  of  Grand 
Cairo,  stands  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the  Western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  called  the  Sea  qf 
Suez,  and  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  to  which  it  has  communicated 
its  name,  and  whidi  forms  the  connecting  boundary  between  the  two  continents  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  It  was  formerly  a  very  flourishing  place,  being  at  once  the 
emporium  of  the  trade  with  JmKa,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  numberless  pilgrims, 
who,  from  various  parts  of  the  TurUsh  Empire,  resorted  to  Mecca ;  hence,  though 
the  stationary  population  was  never  large,  Suez  has  frequentiy  appeared  to  contain 
even  more  inhabitants  than  Cairo,  It  is  now  a  miserable  and  ruinous  place,  without 
walls,  and  with  but  few  inhabitants ;  the  surrounding  country  is  a  complete  desert, 
which  makes  the  town  entirely  dependent  upon  Cairo  for  its  provisions,  and  its 
situation  upon  the  Bed  Sea  is  such,  that  vessels  cannot  approach  it  nearer  than 
two  miles  and  a  hall 

40.  Above  the  Delta,  the  valuable  part  oi  Egypt  consists  merely  of  a  narrow  belt 
of  land,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  enclosed  between  two  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, and  not  exceeding  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  whilst  in  some  jdaces  it  does  not 
amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  this  extent  The  oasis  of  Faioum,  situated  to  the  left  or 
West  of  the  river,  forms  the  only  great  exception  to  tills :  it  consists  of  a  valley 
nearly  environed  by  hills,  and  containing  a  lake  of  some  extent,  known  as  iheBirhk 
elKeroun,  or  Quom,  t.  e.  the  Lake  of  the  Horn.  This  little  territory,  which  was  once 
cultivated  like  a  gfurden,  owed  its  exuberant  fertility  to  the  waters  of  the  NUe  being 
conductedoverit  by  means  of  several  artifidal  canals,  but  these,  under  the  oppressive 
and  tumultuous  despotism  of  the  Crescent,  have  been  sadly  neglected,  and  hence 
much  of  this  once  fertile  province  is  rendered  totally  unproductive.  The  chief  town 
of  the  district,  also  called  Faioum,  or  Medinet  el  Faioum,  is  a  place  of  some  littie 
importance,  though  its  ancient  wealth  and  grandeur  have  entirely  disappeared. 
E^Siout  is  situated  on  the  left  or  Western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in.  the  midst  of  a  very 
productive  country,  and  not  fiirfrom  the  centre  ot  Egypt.  Itis  alargemanuflicturing 
town,  butderivesmostof  its  importance  firom  its  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  caravans 
which  proceed  Southwards  into  the  interior  ofAJHea,  to  Darfiar  and  the  Negro 
kingdoms  on  the  banks  of  the  Ntgir.  Ohovfi,  dopht,  K^,  or  Ktrft,  as  the  name 
is  variously  written,  stands  on  the  Bastem  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  that  partof  its  course 
where  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  Red  Sea,  It  was  ancientiy  called  Coptos,  and 
was  the  great  point  of  communication  between  the  river  and  the  Arabian  Oulf,  goods 
being  landed  and  shipped  at  the  port  of  Berenice  upon  the  shores  of  the  latter :  it 
has  now,  however,  fiiUen  into  decay  and  comparative  insignificance,  most  of  the 
commerce  with  the  Red  Sea  having  been  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
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Gheneh.  In  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  this  city  became  famous  as  the  grest 
resort  of  the  new  converts  in  times  of  persecution,  hut  it  is  said  that  they  were  eoos- 
pelled  to  retireto  the  grottoes  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  to  avoid  the  remoradeBS 
fury  of  the  savage  Diocletian.  Cotteir  the  great  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  by  means  of 
which  the  communication  is  Icept  up  between  Egypt  and  the  continent  of  ilno,  lies 
to  the  Eastward  of  Gfunjfif  at  a  distance  of  about  70  miles :  it  is  an  inconvenient  and 
neglected  place,  deriving  what  little  consequence  it  possesses  from  the  ooostant 
transit  of  passengers  andmercliandlze,and  is  situated  in  such  a  barren  country,  tliat 
its  inhabitants  obtain  many  of  the  means  of  life  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia, 
The  border  town  of  Egypt  towards  Nubia,  is  Eg-Souafif  the  ancient  Syene :  it 
stands  on  the  right  or  Eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  the  Cataractes  Iffinor, 
now  called^  Shellaale,  and  is  an  inconsiderable  phice,  possessing  much  leas  strength 
and  fewer  means  of  defence,  tlian  its  situation  on  the  frontiers  appears  to  denonnd. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

JBTHIOPIA,  ET  LIBYA  INTERIOR. 

• 

1.  ^thiops  was  the  term  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote 
every  thing  which  excessive  heat  had  rendered  of  a  veiy  dark 
colour  ;  and  hence  they  applied  the  appellation  to  black  men^ 
calling  them  ^thiopes,  and  their  country  -Ethiopia,  precisely 
in  the  same  way  that  we  name  them  Negroes,  and  their  country 
Negro^landf  or  Nigritia.  The  name  of  iBthiopes  became 
therefore  a  common  one  for  all  the  people  South  of  Mauretania, 
Numidia,  Africa,  and  Egypt,  those  towards  the  Atlantic  being 
distinguished  as  so  situated,  or  as  the  Hesperii  iEthiopes, 
whilst  those  to  the  S.  of  Egypt  caused  their  territory  to  be 
named  Ethiopia  sub  -3Egypto^  The  country  inhabited  by 
the  Western  ^Ethiopians  was  in  general  called  Libya  Interior; 
and  though  it  never  altogether  lost  its  ethnic  appellation,  yet 
this  was  moi'e  especially  applied  in  the  later  ages  to  the 
Southernmost  part  of  the  continent  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  which  they  called  Ethiopia  Interior. 

2.  The  Greeks  were  acquainted  at  a  very  early  period  with  the  existence  of 
JEthiopians  or  Black  men';  they  are  mentioned  by  Homer  in  several  places',  and 

*  *AXX*  6  /i€V  Ai^ioiraQ  uereKia^f  rijXd^'  kdvrac, 
(ADtorrac,  Tol  Six^A,  oeSaiaTai  Iffy^Toi  avSpdVf 
Ol  fikv  SvfTOfikvov  vnepiovoQj  oi  d*  avtSvToSi) 
'Avriouv  ravputv  re  Kai  apvtiMV  Uardjiprig. 

Horn.  Od.  A.  S2. 

* riiXovpov  dk  ytjv 

"Hf «c  KiXatvbv  0vXov,  ot  Trpbg  17X1QV 
VaLovtrt  nfiyaX^,  tv^a  voTafihg  At^fo^. 

'  JEichyl.  ProTO,  T.  809. 

The  Korafibc  Atdio^  is  explained  by  Schatz,  and  other  commentators,  as  the  Nigir. 
See  also  Notes  10  and  15,  if^fira. 

*  Zi^Q  ydp  Iv*  *QKiavbv  iitr'  diiifiovaQ  At^ionrjuc 
JLdtZhQ  iQfi  uird  dmra "  Qtoi  i'  &ua  ir&VTiQ  Sirovro. 

//.A.  428. 
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appear  to  have  been  frequently  met  with  by  their  ooloniBtA  of  Asia  Minor,  not  only 
in  Egypt,  but  in  Phoenicia,  and  this  may  be  partly  the  reason  why  some  Iiave  called 
the  latter  country  Ethiopia:  it  must  however  be  recollected  that  they  found 
iEthiopIans  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  Persia  and 
India.  Hence  the  name  of  Cash  is  sometimes  rendered  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible  by  JSthiopia,  alluding  to  the  AsUitic  Ethiopia,  or  parts  of  Arabia  and  Persia, 
and  not  to  the  country  we  are  describing.  The  colour  of  the  Ethiopians  was 
imagined  by  the  ancients  to  be  caused  by  the  excessive  heat  of  a  vertical  sun  \  or  by 
its  rising  and  setting  immediately  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  as  they  were  unable 
to  imagine  ordmary  men  capable  of  bearing  such  a  heat  without  being  destroyed  by 
it,  they  gave  full  play  to  the&ncies  of  their  mythology,  and  placed  Jiere  the  regions 
of  the  happy  Macrobii.  They  maintained  the  Ethiopians  to  have  been  the  first 
Inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  been  a  far  nobler  and  juster  race  than  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  it  was  amongst  them  that  the  gods  lived  prior  to  their  mounting  to 
higher  and  happier  regions,  and  they  were  the  first  to  pay  worship  to  the  deities :  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  their  country  was  supposed  never  to  have  been  invaded  by 
an  enemy,  and  they  themselves  to  be  annually  honoured  by  the  gods  descending 
from  Heaven  to  feast  among  them'.  Their  lives  were  protracted  to  a  very  late 
period,  whilst  their  size  and  strength  were  equal  to  the  other  great  qualities  with 
which  they  were  endowed.  And  though  many  of  these  fables  lost  much  of  their 
wonder,  as  the  countries  to  which  they  related  became  gradually  known,  yet  they 
were  not  altogether  thrown  aside ;  the  power  which  the  priests  maintained  in 
Egyptian  Ethiopia,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  connection  which  was  supposed 
toeiistbetween  them  and  the  deities  of  Olympus,  and  they  carefully  preserved  the 
tradition,  which  had  been  recorded  of  the  gods  coming  to  feast  amongst  them,  by 
preparing  a  nightly  banquet  for  them  near  the  Altar  of  the  Sun,  and  setting  it  out 
with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  with  which  magistracy  could  adorn  it.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  the  ancients  connected  the  fables  of  their  mythology  with  actuid 
experience,  until  they  were  compelled  to  remove  their  happy  Macrobii  &rther  South- 
wards  into  unknown  regions :  but  the  attention  which  had  been  drawn  to  this  country 
remained  fixed,  so  that  whenever  Ethiopia  is  spoken  of,  it  may  generally  be  referred 
to  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  the  capital  of  which,  owing 
to  the  great  power  of  the  priests  there,  was  affirmed  to  be  Meroe. 

3.  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  invaded  Ethiopia  about  300  years 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and,  after  having  completely  reduced  it  under  his  dominioa, 
and  erected  a  monument  commemorating  his  victories,  to  have  sailed  down  the 
Arabian  Qulf  into  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  prosecuted  his  conquests  along  the 
Southern  coasts  of  Africa,  till  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  compelled  him  to  return* 
Some  centuries  after  this,  the  Ethiopians  hi  their  turn  invaded  Egypt  under  the 
conduct  of  their  prince  Sabacus,  and  kept  possession  of  it  for  50  years,  but  they  at 
last  returned  peaceably  to  their  own  country.  In  the  course  of  time  the  ancients 
found  that  Ethiopia  contained  two  kingdoms,  namely,  Meroe  and  Auxumis,now 
Sennaar  and  Abyssiniaf  besides  the  independent  Nubss  or  Nubians  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt;  and  that  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  of  these  two 
great  Jpowers  was  the  ruling  one,  until  the  &I1  of  Meroe  in  the  first  century,  after 

Kvirpov,  ^otvtKtiv  Tt  Kol  AiyvvrlovQ  kvoKn^iiQ, 

At^loirdc  y  iKdfirjv,  Kal  Zi^oviovc,  Kal  'EpCfijSo^Cy 

Kal  AiPvnVf  'iva  r  apviq  d^ap  Kipaoi  rtXiBovtrt.       Od.  A.  84. 

In  which  last  passage  Homer  carefully  distinguishes  the  Ethiopians  firom  the  other 
Libyans. 

See  also  Note  1. 

^  Nee  si,  eikm  moriens  altii  liber  aret  in  ulmo, 
Ethiopum  versemns  oves  sub  sidere  Cancri.      Virg.  Eel,  X,  68. 

Ethiopnmque  solum,  quod  non  premerctur  ab  nlla 

Sig^ferl  r^^one  poll,  nisi  poplite  lapse 

Ultima  curvati  procederet  ungula  l&nri.  Lucan.  III.  253. 

^  See  quotatbn  from  Homer,  II.  A.  423,  in  Note  Z,9upra, 
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wbich  tfaey  looked  upon  Auxnme  as  the  only  capital  of  the  eonntry. — In  the  nme 
maDoer  that  the  Nile  during  its  coarse  through  Egypt  was  considered  for  a  1qq|^ 
time  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Libya,  it  also  divided  Ethiopia 
into  Libyan  on  the  West  side,  and  Arabian  on  the  East:  this  dlyision  arose  partly 
firoro  the  same  cause  which  obtained  in  Egypt,  namely,  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  two  distinct  races  of  people.  The  Arab  tribes  were  found  there,  as  tfaey 
are  now,  inhabiting  most  of  the  districts  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Nile,  wfaUst 
to  the  W.  of  this  great  river  the  Libyan  people,  property  so  called,  were  first  met 
with. 

4.  Ethiopia  sub  Mqyvto  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 

Egypt,  on  the  E.  by  the  Arabian  Grulf  and  Erythnean  Sea,  on 

the  S.  by  the  Terra  Incognita,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  deserts  of 

Libya  Interior:  it  corresponded  with  the  modem  divisions 

of  "Nubiay  Sennaar^  and  Abyssinia^  together  with  jparts  of 

Kordofan  and  Darfwr.     Immediately  to  the  S.  of  Egypt 

commenced  the  ^eat  kingdom  of  Mbrob",  extending  Soutii- 

wards  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Axomitee,  or  Ahyssiniansy  Eastward 

to  the  Red  Sea,  and  Westward  to  the  Libyan  Desert,  thus 

comprehending  a  tract  of  country  far  larger  than  that  of 

Egypt :  its  greatest  length  was  about  760  miles,  and  it  included 

the  modem  states  of  Nubia  and  Sennaar. 

6.  Nothing  to  known  with  any  certainty  concening  the  origin  of  thto  powerftil 
and  remarkable  Idngdom,  for  its  reputed  fonndatum  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia^ 
who  to  said  to  have  named  the  city  after  hto  mother,  or  sister,  Meroe,  is  known  to  be 
erroneous:  neither  he  nor  hto  troops  were  able  to  proceed  &rtiier  than  a  fifth  part  of 
the  distance  towards  the  metropolis,  letting  alone  the  grand  object  ofhto  expedition 
being  the  snlgection  of  thto  already  poweriul  kingdom.  It  had  been  floarishiiiii^ 
for  many  centuries  before  this,  and  its  foundation  may  be  carried  back  to  an 
exceedingly  remote  period,  since  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  libyan  Desert 
was  founded  there  by  the  priests  of  Thebes  in  union  with  those  of  Meroe.  Hence 
it  may  be  fiUrly  inferred  that  the  latter  city  possessed  eren  in  thto  early  age  (aboat 
1800  years  b.  c),  considerable  influence  and  very  high  cultivation,  for  its  priesta 
to  be  associated  in  such  an  undertaking  with  those  of  the  great  metropolto  of  Egypt. 
The  same  circumstance  tends  also  to  show,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe  and  tiie 
Egyptians  were  probably  only  one  race  of  people ;  this  is  forther  proved  by  their 
worshipping  the  same  ddties,  adopting  the  same  laws  and  customs,  excelling  in  the 
same  arts  and  sciences,  using  the  same  written  language  (viz.  that  of  the  hierogly- 
phics, which  were  otherwise  intelligible  only  to  the  Egyptian  priests),  and  erecting 
the  same  massive  temples,  obelisks,  peJaces,  and  coIomaI  figures,  with  wbkih.  the 
lower  course  of  the  Nile  is  so  wonderfully  and  singularly  adorned.  Indeed,  it  seems 
by  no  means  improbable,  from  the  connection  which  extoted  between  Thebes  and 
Meroe,  that  the  latter  might  have  derived  all  its  importance,  if  not  its  origin, 
from  the  Egyptian  capital.  The  early  expedition  of  Sesostris  into  Ethiopia  may 
possibly  have  some  allusion  to  thto  circumstance;  and  the  subsequent  power 
obtained  over  the  whole  of  Egypt  by  the  Ethiopian  prince  Sabacus,  may  likewise 
refer  to  the  intimate  connection  extoting  between  the  two  states,  without  which  it 
\  difficult  to  accountfor  hto  so  easily  making  himself  master  of  such  a  powerfU 


■  Late  tibi  guigite  rupto 


Ambitur  nigris  Meroe  fecunda  colonis, 
Lieta  comto  ebeni:  quae,  quamvis  arbore  multa 
Frondeat,  OBStatem  nulla  sibi  mitigat  umbra : 
Linea  tam  rectum  mnndi  ferit  ilia  Leonem.  Luetm.  X.  S09. 

Clandian  de  III.  Cons.  Honor.  21. 
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eoantiy,  inling  it  io  so  excellent  a  manner,  and  finally  yolnntarily  retiring  from 
it  into  ilia  own  territory. 

6.  A  college  of  priests  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  whose  assistance  they 
received  by  means  of  an  oracle,  ordered  and  governed  every  thing  in  Meroe :  the 
king  of  the  country  was  always  chosen  from  amongst  them,  but  wMlst  he  possessed 
the  sovereign  power,  and  could  punish  the  guilty  with  death,  his  own  authority 
could  be  withdrawn  from  him  at  the  command  of  the  gods,  and  he  himself  deprived 
of  his  life.  The  government  otherwise  was  by  no  means  tyrannical.  The  superiority 
which  the  learning  of  the  priests  gave  them  over  theh:  own  immediate  subjects,  and 
which  the  latter  from  their  prog^ress  in  the  arts  and  in  civilization  possessed  over 
other  nations,  was  not  displayed  in  any  acts  of  cruelty  or  oppression:  the  gentle, 
but  strong  and  effectual  sway  which  they  held  over  the  neighbouring  Nomadic 
tribes  vras  not  disputed,  and  the  simple  barbarians  readily  submitted  to  the  yoke, 
which  seemed  imposed  on  them  by  the  highest  powers  of  the  universe,  and  which 
brought  with  it  so  many  enjoyments  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  It  was  thus  that 
the  priests  of  Meroe  maintained  a  power  almost  unlimited  over  all  the  surround- 
ing people,  and  obtained  by  their  situation  on  the  great  road  leading  from  the  In- 
t^or  of  the  continent  to  Egypt,  considerable  commercial  importance.  In  time  of 
war  they  were  able  to  bring  250,000  armed  men  into  the  field,  and  the  extent  of 
their  wealth  may  be  traced  in  the  enormous  masses  of  architecture,  with  which 
they  adorned  their  country,  and  the  ruins  of  which,  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
ages,  time  has  not  yet  been  able  to  destroy.  They  appear  to  have  preserved  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  Egypt,  from  which  country  they  subsequently  bor- 
rowed many  of  their  arts  and  institutions,  and  which  they  are  (though  untruly)  said 
to  have  again  repaid  by  first  teaching  mankind  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and 
astrology.  After  the  Persians  had  reduced  Egypt  under  their  dominion,  they  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  extend  their  conquests  to  Ethiopia ;  they  subdued  a 
small  portion  of  the  territory  of  Meroe,  which  through  all  succeeding  ages  was 
considered  as  an  appendage  to  Egypt,  but  proceeded  no&rther  in  their  expedition 
than  Premnis  Parva :  it  was  owing  to  its  remaining  under  the  Persian  dominion, 
that  the  Ethiopians  of  this  district  followed  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  his  grand  attack 
on  the  liberties  of  Greece.  From  this  time  all  friendly  intercourse  ceased  between 
Egypt  and  Meroe  until  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  when  it  was  agam  renewed 
with  mutual  ardour,  and  brought  on  at  length  the  ruin  of  the  latter  power.  For 
Brgamenes,  one  of  its  kings,  learning  from  theOreeks  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  that  the  princes  of  other  countries  governed  their  subjects  with 
absolute  authority,  entirely  uncontrouled  by  the  ministers  of  the  temple,  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  whole  college  of  priests  in  the  Golden  Temple  of  Meroe,  and  having 
murdered  them  all,  became  henceforward  unfettered  in  his  will  and  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  From  this  period  the  accounts  concerning  Meroe  are  few  and  imper- 
fect. Its  connection  with  Egypt  was  at  once  irrecoverably  destroyed  by  the  insi- 
dious stratagem  of  its  murderous  monarch ;  and  the  country,  now  unsustained  by 
that  power  which  had  at  first  called  it  into  life,  and  afterwards  preserved  it 
through  all  its  strength  and  glory,  was  distracted  by  a  series  of  revolutions,  to 
which  it  finally  fell  a  prey,  from  which  time  it  disappeared  from  the  notice  of  his- 
tory. The  Ptolemies  became  acquainted  with  the  Axomitn  from  the  voyages 
which  they  made  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  obtained  from  them  most  of  that  mer- 
chandize with  which  the  people  of  Meroe  had  hitherto  supplied  them. 

7.  The  whole  territory  of  Meroe  became  once  more  inhabited  by  a  number  of  wan- 
dering tribes,  each  governed  by  its  own  head,  though  occasionally  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  a  queen ;  these  tribes  formed  the  collective  nation  of  the  Nubss  ^ 
some  of  whom  had  never  been  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  that  great  kingdom,  upon  the  ' 
rains  of  which  they  now  raised  their  own  barbarous  power.   The  NubsB  have  given 

^  His  simnl,  inmitem  testantes  oorpore  solem, 
Exusti  venere  Nubte :  non  serea  cassis. 
Nee  lorica  riget  ferro,  non  tenditur  arcus; 
Tempore  mnltipllci  mos  est  defendere  lino, 
£t  lino  mnnire  latus,  scelerataque  snccis 
Spicttla  dlrigere,  et  femun  infiunare  veneno.    8U.  Ital,  III.  260. 
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name  to  the  modern  country  of  Nubiay  indoding  several  kingdoms,  the  piineipal 
of  which  are  Dongoia  and  Sennaar',  their  name  la  still  preserred  in  that  of  the 
Negro  race  called  NubOj  who  are  met  with  in  large  bodies  in  the  hitter  kingdom. 
Hie  Nabs  appear  to  have  inliabited  a  great  extent  of  country,  as  we  find  them  on 
the  borders  of  Egypt,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Nile,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Gir,  whence  it  has  been  not  improbably  oonjectured, 
that  the  appellation  was  a  general  one  for  all  the  tribes  from  the  Southern  boun- 
dary of  Egypt  to  the  great  range  of  mountains,  which  furnished  the  Eastern  sooices 
of  tiie  Ni&.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  these  tribes  may  be  mentioned  the 
Memnones,  Euonymitse,  Megabari,  and  Blemmyes* :  the  last  of  these  dwelled  be- 
tween the  NUe  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  some  of  tbem,  who  were  taken  as  prisoners 
to  Rome  during  the  lower  empire,  are  described  to  have  been  so  moostrously  ugly 
as  to  have  almost  justified  the  fables  which  were  told  concerning  them,  that  they 
were  without  heads,  and  had  their  eyes  and  mouths  placed  in  their  breasts.  Tlia 
Northern  part  of  the  territory  of  Meroe,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
Persians,  was  7\celv€  Schaenif  or  90  Roman  miles  in  length,  and  hence  its  name  of 
Bodekaschosnoe ;  it  extended  from  Philse  to  Metachompso,  but  when  it  fell  int» 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  they  pushed  the  boundary  a  little  fiirther  S.  to  Hiera 
Sycaminos.  The  latter  people  had  some  difficulty  in  preserving  the  frontier  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Nubians,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  fell  upon  the 
garrisons  of  Phile,  Elephantine,  and  Syene,  and  eltiier  killed  or  took  the  whole  of 
them  prisoners,  carrying  off  great  booty :  for  this  they  were  severely  chastised  by 
C.  Petronius,  the  legate  of  the  emperor,  who  followed  them  up  with  an  army  of 
10,000  men,  and  sent  many  of  them  in  chains  to  Rome,  where  Augustus  thought 
proper  not  only  to  set  them  free,  but  to  release  them  and  their  countrymen  firam 
paying  him  the  accustomed  tribute. 

8.  Metachompso,  or  Ttechompso,  was  originally  founded  by  the  Ethiopians^  bat 
afterwards  also  inhabited  by  the  Egyptians  upon  its  being  made  the  frontier  city 
between  the  two  people ;  it  stood  upon  an  island,  now  called  Derar,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Nile :  close  to  it,  on  the  Western  side  of  the  river,  was  Hiera  Sycaminos,  now 
Wady  Maharrahi.  Farther  Southward,  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  stood 
Primis,  or  Premnis,  Ibrinij  which  was  seized  by  the  Romans  under  Augustus,  but 
afterwards  evacuated  and  destroyed,  on  the  condition  that  neither  they  nor  the 
Ethiopians  should  fortify  any  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  Above  this  at  Wady 
Haifa  was  the  Cataractes  Migor',  or  the  Second  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  the  ooise 
caused  by  wliich  was  said  by  the  ancients  to  be  so  terrible  as  to  stun  the  ears  of  all 
travellers  for  some  time,  and  totally  to  deprive  the  people  who  dwelled  near  it  of 
their  hearing;  for  this  reason  they  named  the  surrounding  country  Catadnpa'^ 
a  name  which  is  also  occasionally  applied  to  the  cataract  of  Syene.  The  &I1  here, 
however,  is  very  inconsiderable,  though  greater  than  that  at  Syene,  the  river 
being  divided  by  a  number  of  rocks  and  islands,  but  never  having  the  continuity  of 

*  Ttaf v  irapoc  aOaXfittfv  BXc/avw v  dvkxovfn  KoXwvai,  — 

Dion.  Perieg,  8S0. 

Per  Meroen,  Blemmyasque  feros, Claudian.  Idyl  IV.  10. 

• Quis  te  tarn  lene  fluentem 

Motumm  tantas  violent!  gpirgitis  iras, 
Nile,  putet  ?  sed  cum  lapsus  abrupta  viarum 
Excepere  tuos,  et  praecipites  cataracts, 
Ac  nusquam  vetitis  ullas  obsistere  cautes 
Indignaris  aquis :  spuma  tunc  astra  lacessis : 
Cuncta  fremunt  undis :  ac  multo  murmure  mentis 
Spumeus  invictis  canescit  fluctibns  Amnis.  Lucan.  X.  dlS. 

»*>  Tovrov  trap'  ox^fQ  ^p^\  «wc  &v  i^U^ 
Karafiatriibv,  iv^a  Bv/3Xivwv  6pwv  dvo 

"lt}(rt  oivrhv  NciXoc  ivttotov  pioQ,  .XiohyL  Prom.  V.  8I& 

Some  critics  consider  Karafiavfibv  to  signify  the  Karddovira. 
Sicut,  ubi  Nilus  ad  ilia,  quss  Catadupa  nominantur,  prsedpitat  ex  altissimis 
montibus,  ea  gens,  qua  ilium  locum  Incolit,  propter  magnitudinem  sonitns,  i 
audiendi  caret.  Cic.  Somn.  Sc^.  V. 
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.its  siream  entirely  broken:  indeed  modem  travelien  have  asserted,  tbat  the 
neigliboaring  people  wonld  be  more  puzzled  to  liear  it  at  all,  than  to  avoid  being 
deafened  by  its  roar.  Farther  Southwards,  in  the  district  Tergednm,  were  Oa- 
gandes  I.,  still  called  Argoj  the  largest  island  in  Nubia,  and  the  place  where  par- 
rots were  seen  for  the  first  time ;  and  Primis  I^arva  Old  Dongola,  on  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  Here  is  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  the  river  mnning  with  a 
Southerly  course  from  Napata  to  Primis  Parva  for  a  distance  of  170  miles,  and  then 
continuhig  to  run  N.  till  it  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  At  the  Northern  extremity  of 
this  bend  stood  Napata,  now  Jilograt,  the  capital  of  the  country  after  the  fall  of 
Meroe,  and  the  residence  of  the  Nubian  queen  Candace :  it  was  very  large  and  popu- 
lous, but  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Petronius  during  the  reign  of  Augustus:  its 
name  seems  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district  Brbatar,  of  which  Mograt  is  the 
capital.  Farther  S.  was  Primis  Magna  Ooos,  at  the  point  where  the  Astaboras  fl. 
joins  the  Nile,  only  important  as  being  the  first  station  beyond  the  I.  of  Meroe. 

9.  The  island  of  Meroe  was  formed  by  the  Nile,  and  by  two 
of  its  tributaries  named  Astaboras  and  Astapus.  Of  these 
the  Astaboras  is  farther  to  the  N.,  and  constituted  the  Eastern 
boundary  of  the  island ;  it  is  now  called  Tacazze,  or  AtbarUy 
the  latter  name  being  evidently  corrupted  from  Astaboras  :  it 
rises  in  Abyssinia,  not  far  from  the  L.  Tzana,  and  flows  with 
a  North  Westerly  course  of  660  miles  into  the  Nile,  60  miles 
below  the  city  of  Meroe.  About  the  same  distance  above  the 
city,  the  Nile  is  joined  by  the  R.  Astapus,  or  Astusapes  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  and  now  known  as  the  R.  Abawi,  Bahr-eU 
AzerguBy  or  Blue  Nile,  which  last  appellation  it  receives  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Bahr^l^AbicLd,  or  White  R.,  which 
flows  to  the  W.  of  it,  and  is  the  true  Nile.  The  name  Astapus 
is  said  to  signify  the  Hidden  River ;  it  rises  in  the  Western 
part  o{  Abt/ssinia,  and,  after  running  a  short  distance,  traverses 
L.  Pseboa  or  Coloe,  now  Tzana  or  Dembea,  and  sweeps  round 
with  a  North  Westerly  course  of  840  miles,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Bahr^el'Abiad or  Nile :  the  source  of  this  river  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  has  been  eiToneously  considered  as  the  real 
Nile ;  it  partly  forms  the  Western  boundary  of  the  Island  of 
Meroe.  The  branches  of  these  two  rivers  were  united  in  the 
upper  part  of  their  course,  either  artificially  or  naturally,  and 
thus  caused  Meroe  to  become  an  island ;  the  communication 
between  them  still  exists,  and  is  called  Falaty.  The  shape  of 
the  island  was  compared  to  a  shield,  its  length  amounting  to 
3,000  stadia,  and  its  average  width  to.  1,000 :  it  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  called  Saba,  but  its  modern  name  is 
Atbara,  which  it  has  derived  from  the  R.  Athara  or  Astaboras, 
its  Eastern  boundary.  The  island  was  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  is  said  to  have  abounded  in  silver,  gold,  and  other  precious 
metals :  the  people  were  much  commended  for  their  social 
character  and  simplicity  of  manners.  The  city  of  Meroe  stood 
upon  the  Nile  at  the  North  Western  side  of  the  island,  and  its 
extensive  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Oibbainy ; 
close  to  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  there  is  a  small 
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island,  now  known  as  KwraoSy  which  corresponds  withTadu  I., 
round  which  were  the  docks  and  harbours  of  the  city.  About 
220  miles  above,  or  to  the  South  of  Meroe  is  Sirbitum  Sennaar, 
the  capital  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  that  name,  and  sitaated 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile. 

10.  The  territory  of  the  Axomitje  lay  immediately  to  the 
Sonth  of  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  and  corresponded  with  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Habbesh,  or  Abyssinia,  It  extended 
from  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Erythreean  Sea  for  600  miles 
to  the  Westward,  including  the  Eastern  sources  of  the  Nile; 
and  beyond  its  Southern  mnits  the  ancients  knew  nothmg 
more  of  Ethiopia.  Its  capital  was  Auxume,  which  still  pre- 
serves its  name  in  Axum, 

11.  During  tbe  reign  of  PaammetieliaSy  or  Amasia,  king  of  Egypt,  340g000  db- 
satisfied  Egyptian  troops  passed  oyer  from  their  own  country  Into  Etiiiopia,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  king  of  Meroe,  who  appointed  them  a  portion  of 
territory  to  the  South  of  his  own ;  he  also  gave  them  the  title  of  Ancham,  which  is 
said  to  have  signified  those  who  stand  at  the  left  hand  of  the  king :  the  Greeks  called 
them  Automoll,  or  deserters.  They  brought  with  them  neither  wives  nor  chUdreo, 
butsettllng  amongst  the  EthiopianSyWhose  rude  manners  they  softened  and  coltfrvted, 
they  intermarried  with  them,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  g^reat  Abjfuinian 
nation :  indeed  the  appellation  Habbeskf  by  which  the  country  is  known  to  the  in- 
habitants in  the  present  day,  signifies  no  more  than  the  united  people,  'they  were  at 
first  protected  hy  the  rulers  of  Meroe,  but  they  soon  became  suffidently  strong  to 
defend  themselves ;  neither  of  the  nations  was  ever  subject  to  the  other,  tfaougli  the 
power  of  each  over  the  surrounding  tribes  varied  with  their  own  prosperity.  Bat 
little  is  heard  concerning  them  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  established  aplaee 
for  hunting  the  elephant  on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  afterwards  made  voyage 
fiirther  South ;  during  these  they  discovered  the  territory  Tenesis,  inhabited  ij  the 
runaway  Egyptians,  who  in  the  language  of  the  country  were  called  Sebritse,  t.  e. 
foreigners :  they  are  also  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Semberritse,  or  Sembobitae, 
and  Asachee,  which  last  appears  to  be  only  an  alteration  from  thdr  original  title 
Ascham.  They  readily  entered  into  ftiendly  reUtions  with  their  new  visiters,  whom 
they  soon  recognized  as  coming  from  the  same  country  whence  their  ancestors  bad 
wandered ;  they  acquired  much  new  knowledge  from  them,  and  commenced  a  floa- 
risliing  commerce  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties.  They  continued  to 
advance  in  civilization  and  prosperity,  and  owing  to  their  connection  with  tbe 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  they  had  obtained  great  proficiency  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts :  they  increased  their  territory  on  all  sides  by  the  assistance  of  the  arms  which 
the  latter  people  brought  to  them  in  exchange  for  their  own  manufactures,  so  much 
so  indeed  that,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  iron  was  forbidden  upon  pain  of 
death  to  be  imported  into  the  dominions  of  the  Axomitee.  They  conquered  the  South 
Western  part  of  Arabia,  and  reduced  the  Sabtci  and  Homeritse  under  their  power; 
and  their  kingdom  spread  over  such  an  extent  of  territory,  that  their  monarchs  ss- 
sumed  the  proud  tide  of  King  of  Kings,  which  they  have  kept  to  the  present  day. 

12.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  (about  A.D.d80),  a  certain  mer- 
chant, named  Meropius,  well  versed  in  the  liberal  sciences,  was  shipwrecked  on  Ha 
coast  of  Ethiopia  as  he  was  proceeding  on  his  way  to  India;  he  was  accompanied  by 
two  young  men,  named  Frumentius  and  .Sdesius,  whom  he  had  instructed  in  every 
branch  of  polite  learning.  Meropius  was  killed  by  the  natives,  and  the  two  youtiis 
were  carried  to  Auxume,  where  after  a  time,  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  bs 
displayed,  Frumentius  was  judged  worthy  by  the  queen  to  have  the  care  of  the  young 
prince's  education.  He  not  only  instructed  his  pupil  in  all  sorts  of  learning,  bnt 
strongly  impressed  him  and  others  with  a  love  and  veneration  for  the  Christitn 
religion,  so  that  at  last  he  obtahied  pennisslon  to  travel  to  Alexandria  and  visit  the 
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patriarch  Athanashuiy  who  had  been  newly  elected  to  this  See.  He  related  to 
AthanasinB  the  great  hopes  which  he  enterteined  of  conrerting  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Bthiopiansy  if  proper  pastors  were  sent  to  instruct  them;  and  having  been 
ordained  Bishop  of  Ethiopia  by  the  patriarch,  he  returned  to  i^aume.  The  king 
of  Auzume  embraced  Christlaiiity,  and  was  followed  in  the  course  of  time  by  all 
his  sulgects,  and  it  was  thus  that  t^e  Homeritse  and  other  tribes  of  Arabia,  who 
were  subject  to  the  Axomitse,  received  and  cultivated  the  Christian  fidth:  the  Aby^^. 
mmaifu  still  maiatain  it,  although  its  purity  is  sullied  with  a  number  of  idolatrous 
superstitions  and  Judaical  observances. 

13.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Sabeei  of  Arabia  sent  colonies  over  the  Red  Sea  to 
Ethiopia,  where  they  settied  and  built  themselves  several  towns,  amongst  others 
one  called  Sabee,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  opposite  their  own  country :  they 
probably  never  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  state,  for  not  long  afterwards  they 
were  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Egyptian  Deserters.  Tfaie  existence  of  these 
SabsBi  in  Ethiopia  has  caused  some  erroneously  to  imaghie  that  the  Queen  of 
Slieba,  who  went  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  was  the  Queen  of 
their  country  $  and  the  belief  has  been  considerably  strengthened  by  the  Abymmam 
roundly  asseittaig  that  the  Queen  of  the  South  reigned  firamerly  over  them.  But 
the  whole  tenour  of  history  is  against  this,  excepting  so  fiir  as  that  these  Sabssi 
of  Ethiopia  were  colonists  firom  the  Sabeei  of  Arabia,  and  that  therefore  the  Queen 
of  the  latter  people  was  also  their  queen :  besides  this,  the  dangers  of  a  Journey 
firom  Ethiopia  to  Jerusalem  were  so  great  and  manifold,  when  compiured  with  those 
attending  the  route  from  Arabia  to  the  Jewish  capital,  traversed  as  it  constantiy 
was  by  numbers  of  traders,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  monarch  would 
have  made  the  attempt.  It  is  therefore  hi  more  probable  that  the  ftmous  Queen 
of  the  South  came  from  Sheba  in  the  Southern  part  of  Arabia  Felix  ".  The  Sabesi 
of  Ethiopia  remafaied  always  tributary  to  the  Axomitas,  and  it  was  owing  to  this 
connection  that  ttie  htter  people  carried  their  arms  into  Arabia,  and  reduced  some 
of  the  tribes  there :  the  same  causes  no  doubt  operated  in  giring  their  language 
and  hand-writing  that  Arab  eharacter  which  they  latterly  possosed,  and  which 
have  been  preserved  by  the  Aby$9imaau  to  the  present  time. 

14.  The  nation  of  the  Axomitas  was  composed  of  many  tribes,  excluding  the 
Pygmies  and  other  fftbubns  nations,  with  which,  owing  to  their  lying  on  the  edge 
of  the  Terra  Incognita,  the  ancients  peopled  their  territory.  Besides  those  whidi 
have  been  already  mentioned,  there  were  the  Colobi  on  the  sear-coast  towards  the 
haven  AduH  \  West  of  them  were  the  Zaa  or  Mazcigaf  and  the  Agame,  whose  name 
is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district  Agame.  In  the  hiterior  of  the  country  were 
the  Athagai  and  Agau  now  called  Agowt;  the  Gambala,  in  Cfqjam ;  the  Semene, 
in  Somen ;  and  the  Calaa,  or  the  Oa&i,  whose  dominion  is  now  so  widely  extended 
along  the  Southern  parts  of  Abyuinia,  Their  country  produced  a  quantity  of 
myrrh  and  spices,  whence  a  part  of  it  towards  the  springes  of  the  Nile  was  named 
the  Myrrhifera  Regie.  But  it  was  more  fiuned  for  tiie  quantity  of  gold,  which  in 
the  early  times  it  was  said  to  produce,  and  which  was  fancied  to  be  so  plentiful, 
that  household  utensils  were  made  from  it;  this  last  circumstance  referred 
probably  to  the  Sabeei  of  Arabia  Felix,  whose  wealth  and  magnificence  were 
proverbially  splendid,  and  had  been  noised  about  by  their  colonists  in  Ethiopia. 

15.  Auxume,  or  Axomis,  the  metropolis  of  the  Axomitoe,  is  thought  by  some, 
and  with  great  probability^  to  be  the  same  with  Esar,  or  Sapa,  which  was  first 
assigned  to  the  fugitive  Egyptians  by  the  people  of  Meroe,  but  which  others  place 
farther  Northward,  and  witiiin  the  island :  its  ruins  are  still  called  Axtan,  and 
attest  by  their  extent  and  magnificence  the  importance  of  the  ancient  city.  To  the 
£.  of  it,  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  its  famous  port  Aduli  ZuUOf  built  by  the  runaway 
Egyptians,  and  remarkable  for  a  Greek  inscription  found  there,  setting  forth  the 
deeds  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  in  this  country ;  'it  gave  name  to  the  Adulicus  Sinus 
or  Armeeley  Bay,  which  was  shut  in  on  the  Eastern  side  by  an  island  dedicated 
to  Pan,  wlUch  is  the  largest  in  the  whole  gulf,  and  is  now  called  DfuUae,    Con* 
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Biderably  aboye  it,  and  likewise  on  the  coast,  was  Ptolemais  Hhetooy  or  Fen^lll^ 
founded  by  the  Eg^tians  daring  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phiiaddphus,  in  oonaeqiieDoe 
of  the  proximity  of  an  eztensiye  wood,  from  which  they  were  desirous  of  oiitaimog 
good  materials  for  ship-boilding;  it  derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  wild 
elephants  with  which  the  country  abounded,  and  which  the  Egyptians  hunted  for 
the  sake  of  taming  and  using  them  in  battle. — The  whole  Western  coast  of  the  Bed 
Sea  was  inhabited  by  the  Tr^lodytee,  so  called  from  rfwyXii  speeus,  and  iv/ti  wmbeo, 
because  they  dwelt  in  ctuvei ;  but  the  appellation  of  Troglodytice,  or  Tisebariee,  bj 
which  it  was  also  known,  and  which  appears  to  bear  some  afifinity  to  thatof  HoMert 
or  Abex,  was  frequently  confined  to  Uie  coast  of  Ethiopia  alone :  the  natiyes  called 
it  Michoe  or  Midoe.  lliey  lived  entirely  upon  fish,  whence  they  were  also  eaUed 
Ichthyophagi ;  they  are  represented  as  not  possessing  the  least  degree  of  ciyili- 
ation,  but  as  the  lowest  grade  of  mankind,  and  ahnoet  on  a  par  with  the  brute 
creation. 

16.  The  limits  of  iBthiopia  sub  .Sgypto  are  extended  by  Ptolemy  nearly  as  br 
South  as  the  utmost  known  limits  of  the  continent  on  this  side :  and  it  will  be  found 
most  convenient  in  the  description  of  these  countries  to  adhere  to  his  division.  Tie 
narrow  strait,  which  separates  the  Red  and  Sry  thrsean  Seas,  was  named  Angnstis 
Dir»,  and  is  now  known  as  Bab-elrManddf  or  the  Oatet  qf  Death ;  it  obtained 
its  name  from  Dire  Pr.  Bom  Bir,  being  formed  by  it  and  by  the  opposite  Poeidhim 
Pr.  in  Arabia:  the  distance  across  is  14  miles.  The  early  Greek  navigators 
Ibanded  a  city  upon  Dire  Pr.,  which  they  called  Dire,  or  Berenice  Epidires :  below 
it  was  Avalites  now  Zeifla,  which  gave  name  to  the  Avalites  Sinus  B,  qfZeyleu  T» 
the  Eastward  of  these  was  a  country  producing  quantities  of  myrrh,  frankincense^ 
and  spices,  and  hence  named  Aromatophoros  and  Cinnamomophoros :  it  was  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  Salatee,  who  have  now  given  way  to  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
SomauLif  and  amongst  many  ports  on  its  coast  may  be  mentioned  Uiat  of  Moeylloa 
at  the  mouth  of  the  J?.  Sohai,  from  which  possibly  the  above  nation  may  have 
derived  its  name.  Its  Eastern  extremity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Eastenunost 
point  of  the  whole  continent,  was  called  Aromata  Pr.  C.  Ouardt^ui;  it  was  also 
named  by  the  early  navigators  Notu  Keras  or  the  Southern  Ham,  but  after  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  to  India,  the  lower  part  of  the  African  coast  was  repeatedly 
seen,  and  therefore  the  name  was  removed  farther  Southward.  Dioscoridis  I. 
Socotra,  is  110  miles  distant  from  C.  Ouard^fui,  and  properly  speaking  belongs 
to  the  continent  of  Africa,  but  we  have  seen,  that  owing  to  its  popuktion  and  other 
circumstances,  it  was  usually  reckoned  to  Asia.  A  considerable  distance  bdow 
this  cape  was  a  station,  called  Magnum  Littus  now  Magadoxa^  and  ihrther  S.  lay 
Nici,  or  Tonici,  Jubcu  Below  this  last  was  Rhapta  QuUimancij  at  the  mouth  <ii 
a  cognominal  river,  and  the  most  distant  point  with  which  the  eariy  Greek  tradeis 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted ;  for  they  affirmed  that  from  it  the  coast  trended 
to  the  Westward  below  Ethiopia  and  Libya  till  it  reached  the  Western  Ocean. 
It  was  the  metropolis  of  the  country  called  Azanla,  or  Barbaria,  which  extended 
as  far  Northward  as  Aromata  Pr.,  and  still  keeps  its  name  in  Hazine  or  4Jan. 
Farther  Southward  lay  the  island  Menuthias  Zanzibar-,  and  below  it  was  Prasnm 
Pr.  C.  Delgado,  the  outmost  point  of  Africa  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  the 
Southernmost  point  of  the  whole  Earth,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  the  ancients 
could  ky  claim.  The  bay,  which  was  formed  to  the  N.  of  Prasum  Pr.  and  towards 
Rhapta,  was  reported  to  be  very  dangerous  on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks  and 
shoals  with  which  it  was  crowded ;  it  was  hence  called  Asperum  Mare,  or  some- 
times Sinus  Barbaricus,  from  its  washing  the  coast  of  Barbaria.  The  later 
geographers  fancied  that  the  land  trended  Eastward  from  Prasum  Pr.,  till  it 
joined  the  coast  of  Ashi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cattigara,  to  the  S.  of  Ccanbodia, 
and  hence  a  great  inland  sea  was  supposed  to  be  formed,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Mare  Prasodls. 

17.  Libya  Interior  was  the  name  given  to  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  stretching  from  Ethiopia  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Mauretania,  Numidia,  AInca, 
and  Libya  on  the  North,  nearly  to  the  Southern  limits  of  the 
known  world.    The  Northern  part  of  it,  immediately  below 
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Mauretania  and  Numidia,  was  called  Gffitiilia^  from  the 
GsBtuli" ;  to  the  E.  of  them  were  the  powerful  nation  of  the 
Garamante8^^ 

18.  The  OfiBtnli  were  a  roving,  unaetUed  people,  beloDging  to  the  same  race  with 
their  Northern  neighbours,  bat  never  snUect  to  them,  except  such  as  from  settling 
within  the  limits  of  their  provinces  liad  become  tributaiy  to  the  Numidian  king^. 
They  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  occupied  those  Oases  of  the  Great  Desert, 
where  a  few  springs  bursting  from  Uie  ground  produced  a  little  cultivation,  and  ren- 
dered them  in  some  way  capable  of  bdng  inhabited  by  mau  :  some  of  them  hitep- 
married  with  the  Ethiopians  or  Negroes,  and  were  hence  surnamed  Melano-GsBtult 
The  OsBtuli  are  probably  the  same  with  the  people  now  called  Tuarick,  To  the 
E.  of  them,  below  the  provinces  of  Africa  and  Libya,  dwelled  the  gpneat  nation  <tf 
the  Garamantes,  the  most  important  amongst  all  the  people  of  Dbya  Interior :  they 
extended  fiur  into  the  interior,  and  were  probably  the  same  with  the  modern  Tibboo 
and  Fezzaneers,  The  whole  trade  between  the  Southern  part  of  the  continent  and 
Egypt,  as  well  as  with  the  provinces  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  In  their  hands, 
and  hence  they  obtained  considerable  power  over  the  neighbouring  tribes,  some  of 
whom  they  are  said  to  have  pursued  in  war  chariots,  and  destroyed.  They  obtained 
a  terrible  name  on  account  of  their  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  therefore  found  no 
difficulty  in  spreading  their  conquests  nearly  to  the  sea-coasts.  Here,  however, 
they  fell  in  with  the  Romans,  who  had  lately  become  masters  of  the  country,  and 
had  been  already  sufficiently  provoked  by  their  lawless  depredations :  accordingly 
CsBsar  despatched  his  general,  Cornelius  Balbus,  who  followed  them  up  hito  the 
distant  parts  of  their  country,  and  soon  reduced  them  to  obedience ;  a  triumph  was 
awarded  to  him  for  this  service,  which  from  having  been  celebrated  in  the  tem- 
pestuous times  subsequent  to  Csesar's  death,  was  but  little  noticed.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Garamantes  was  Garama,  still  called  Oerma,  which  is  conjectured  to  have 
given  name  to  the  people :  it  lies  not  fiur  from  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Fezzan,  or  Phannia  as  the  ancients  called  it. 

19.  Hie  information  possessed  by  the  ancients  concerning  the  rivers  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  was  exceedingly  defective  and  incomplete,  and  their  perplexing 
accounts  have  not  yet  been  fully  reconciled  by  the  partial  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  by  the  enterprising  travellers  of  our  own  days.  In  the  absence  then 
of  certain  data  concerning  the  great  natural  features  of  the  country,  we  must  rest 
Mitisfled  with  endeavouring  to  explain  the  notions  of  the  anciehts  concerning  them, 
by  the  vague  and  nncertahi  knowledge  possessed  by  ourselves.  To  the  Westward 
of  the  Egyptian  Ethiopia  was  the  R.  Gir  ^*.  JDjyr,  composed  of  three  arms  or 

■s  Hinc  GestoliB  nrbes,  genus  bisnperabile  hello, — 
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Atqui  non  ego  te,  tigris  nt  aspera, 

Gaetulusve  leo,  frangere  persequor.  Hot,  Carm.  I.  xxiiL  10. 

Syrtesque  Gtetulas Id.  II.  xx,  16. 

Sil.  Ital.  III.  288. 
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branches,  two  of  which  toe  represented  as  fnniLdiiiigits  soniees.  Hie  BssleBi  ooe 
of  these  is  still  called  JDjyr,  or  Mis$elad,  and  runs  N.W.  into  the  LaketfFUire, 
which  together  with  some  neighbouring  lakes  appear  to  have  been  known  as  the 
Chelonides  Paludes,  and  to  have  been  considered  as  the  lakes  In  whSth  tike  Gir  wg 
finally  lost;  it  passes  through  the  kingdom  of  Saley  or  Jkar  SaUy,  the  mme  of 
which  may  be  partly  traced  in  that  of  the  Cdite,  who  are  pla^  by  the  oid 
geographers  on  the  banks  of  the  Qir.  The  Western  sooroe  of  the  river  is  eoaiee- 
tared  to  have  represented  the  Teou,  which  loses  itBcdf  in  the  great  lake  TAad, 
the  ancient  libya  Pains,  and  its  farther  course  to  be  pointed  oat  by  tiie  Birefs 
Shary  and  Feydh,  the  latter  of  which  Joins  the  X.  FUtre :  the  name  of  Stay 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  town  Ischeri,  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  ma. 
Besides  these  two  arms,  the  Gir  was  said  to  have  been  connected  with  a  third,  the 
course  of  which  was  apparently  separated  for  a  space  of  three  degrees  by  an  in- 
tervening chain  of  mountains,  but  is  stated  to  have  found  its  way  thnm^  tiioi 
by  a  subterraneous  channel,  and  disappeared  in  the  Nnbee  Pains,  possibly  tiie  Bair 
JSeimadL  Upon  the  Western  arm  of  the  Gir  stood  Qira  Metrc^mliay  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  Old  Bimie,  the  former  metropolis  of  Bamoui  the  name  of  Gir 
or  Qfyr  is  thought,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  to  be  merely  an  appellathre  tor  a  liver, 
and  hence  we  find  it  used  not  only  for  the  rivers  Just  described,  bat  fior  another  oa 
the  borden  of  Mauretania,  and  in  an  altered  form  even  for  the  Ni-gir  itselC 

20.  To  the  West  and  South  of  the  Gir  nins  the  Nigir 
Quolla,  or  Joli-ba,  the  great  problem  of  African  geogiaf^y, 
the  course  and  termination  of  which  have  been  always  in- 
volved in  doubt  and  obscurity.  Many  of  the  ancients 
fancied  that  it  ran  from  East  to  West,  and  some  of  them 
even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  entered  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  others  of  them,  better  instructed,  describe  it  as  flowing 
in  the  contrary  direction,  but  they  either  leave  its  termination 
as  a  thing  altogether  unknown,  or  assert  that  it  finally  joins 
the  Nile  of  Egypt.    There  is  now  no  doubt  but  that  it  runs 


from  West  to  East,  and  enters  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
which  is  called  the  Chdfof  Chiinea;  but  whether  it  also  joins 
the  great  Egyptian  river,  remains  for  future  discoveries  to 
prove.  It  rises  in  the  Westernmost  part  of  the  continent,  not 
200  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  a  very 
lofty  chain  of  mountains,  which  traverses  the  whole  extent  of 
Afnca  to  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea. 

21.  This  range  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  sereral  names,  amongst  which 
we  may  mention  Ion  Mons,  towards  the  Atlantic,  as  corresponding  with  that  part 
of  it  now  called  the  mountains  of  Kong:  its  Eastern  part  was  named  Lnnc 
Montes,  or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  an  appellation  still  preserved  in  that  of 
Gebel  Komriy  which  has  the  same  signification.  The  Nigir  runs  from  its  souce 
with  a  North  Easterly  course  of  1,100  miles  till  it  reaches  Nigira  Metropolis  or 
Timbuctooy  when  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  South  East,  and,  after  a  fiuther  coone 
of  800  miles  in  this  direction,  during  which  it  reaches  Tapper  probably  the  ancaent 
ThuppsB,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Fundah,  it  enters  the  Qu{f<jf  Chnneeu  It  is  like- 
wise presumed  to  communicate  with  the  Libya  Palus,  or  X.  Tehady  and  all  the 
native  accounts  uniformly  agree  in  its  also  joining  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  whether 
by  an  actual  junction  of  the  rivers,  or  by  an  elected  lake,  whence  the  waten 
of  the  two  rivers  flow  in  different  directions,  i.  e.  the  Nile  to  the  North  East, 
and  the  Nigir  to  the  West  as  far  as  the  Shary,  remains  yet  to  be  demonstzated  ■*. 

**  If,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  critics,  the  Trora/tbc  At^Unff  of  .£schylas 
refers  to  the  Nigir,  the  connection  or  identity  of  it  and  tiie  Nile  is  certainly  indi- 
cated by  him. 

See  Notes  2  and  10,  iupra. 
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The  Nigir,  or  Niger  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  was  also  called  Nnchul,  a  name 
not  much  different  from  tliat  of  Nacfaal,  by  which  the  Nile  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  which  merely  signifies  the  rioer;  in  this  respect  they  are  both  afH 
propriate  names  as  referred  to  the  two  greatest  rivers  of  the  country,  and  if  at  a 
ftitiire  period  they  should  be  found  to  l>e  united,  and  thus  to  form  the  longest  river 
of  our  earth,  the  name  will  indeed  have  been  appropriately  applied.  The  names 
of  Nuchnl  and  Dara,  by  which  the  Nigir  was  also  known,  may  be  both  traced  in 
itfl  modem  appeUations  QuoUa  or  KuUOf  and  Quorra,  The  Western  part  of  the 
N'igir  is  called  Jolirba  (probably  the  same  as  QiioZ2a  or  Kutta,  ba  merely  sig- 
nifying river),  and  forms  a  large  island  and  lake  a  little  above  TUnbtustoo ;  the 
lake  is  named  X.  DtMte,  and  is  probably  the  Nigrites  Palus  of  Ptolemy,  which 
that  geographer  places  dose  upon  the  AtlantiCi  as  the  hike  in  which,  tiie  Nigir 
terminates. 

22.  The  Nigir  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the 
inrorld ;  its  banks  were  said  to  be  exceedingly  fertile,  abounding  with  the  same 
fruits  and  grain  as  those  of  the  Nile,  and  producing  likewise  a  quantity  of  papyrus. 
It  was  also  reported  to  be  subject  to  the  same  periodical  and  fertilizing  inunda- 
tions as  the  Nile,  whence  arose  one  of  the  reasons  for  considering  th(>  two  rivers 
but  as  one.  It  gave  name  to  the  NigritsB  **,  or  inhabitants  of  Soudan  ;  which  last 
appellation,  like  the  ancient  one,  alludes  to  its  black  population.  Hie  country  to 
the  South  of  the  Nigir  was  considered  as  Ethiopia  Interior,  and  extended  as  for 
Eastward  as  Azania  or  Hazine,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean :  towards  this 
latter  part  there  was  a  very  extensive  region,  called  Agisymba,  of  which  nothing 
farther  is  known  than  the  name. 

23.  To  the  West  of  the  South  coast  of  Mauretaniai  lay  the 
Fortunatse  InsulsB,  now  called  the  Canary  Isles  from  one  of 
them,  formerly  named  Canaria  L,  and  at  present  Canary  L 
They  were  considered  by  the  ancients  as  tne  Islands  of  the 
Blessed  (Mcucapiav  v^joi),  where  the  souls  of  virtuous  men 
were  placed  after  death.  The  climate  was  said  to  be  delight- 
fully genial,  the  air  wholesome  and  temperate,  and  the  breezes 
constantly  gentle ;  the  islands  were  never  visited  by  tempests 
or  stormy  vapour,  and  the  want  of  rain  was  always  snipplied 
by  the  most  fertilizing  dews.  The  change  of  the  seasons  was 
scarcely  perceptible :  the  earth  brought  forth  every  thing  that 
could  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  man,  without  hi^i  assist- 
ance, and  in  the  most  luxurious  abundance :  nothing  whatever 
was  wanting  in  them,  aud  conviction  went  even  to  the  minds 
of  the  Barbarians  that  here  indeed  were  the  fields  of  Elysium, 
and  the  Paradise  of  the  Blessed  ^^ 

34.  The  Greeks  carried  the  glowing  picture  which  they  drew  of  these  islands 
so  &r  as  to  state,  that  the  Carthaginian  Senate  forbade  their  people,  upon  pain  of 
death,  to  sail  thither,  lest  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  islands  should  seduce 
them  to  quit  their  own  country,  and  from  the  intention  of  making  them  the  place 
of  refuge  for  the  whole  nation,  in  the  eyent  of  the  fortune  of  war  turning  against 
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tiiem.  However  absurd  this  story  may  be,  theCartbagiiiiaiis  were  the  only  people 
who  knew  much  about  the  Fortonate  Islands,  until  afko*  the  fall  of  their  great  city, 
when  the  Romans  sent  many  expeditions  to  them.  Tliongh  not  possessed  of  all 
the  advantages  assigned  to  them  by  the  fancies  of  the  poets,  they  were  fbond  to 
be  exceedingly  salubrious  and  fertile,  and  to  require  but  little  assistance  fromtiie 
hands  of  man  in  the  culti?ation  of  their  soiL  The  Northernmost  of  them,  nsioed 
Junonia  I.  Madeira^  belonged  rather  to  a  distinct  group  of  islands,  which  we  all 
the  Madeiras ;  but,  as  it  partook  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  others,  and  wu 
the  first  which  was  met  with  in  sailing  from  Gades,  it  was  included  amongst  the 
number.  About  midway  between  them  and  the  Canary  Is.  hy  the  PnrpiuviK 
Ise.  Salvoffe  Is^  so  named  from  a  manu&etory  of  the  famous  Osetolian  dye,  which 
Juba,  king  of  Manretania,  set  up  there.  The  nearest  of  the  Fortunate  islandi  to 
the  mainland  of  Africa  was  Centuria,  or  Pintuaria,  Forteventura ;  to  the  W.  of 
it  was  Ganaria  Canary,  so  called  from  its  abounding  in  large  dogs,  and  named  sbo 
Planaria,  from  its  little  elemtion.  Beyond  it  was  Convallis,  or  NivBria,  I.  Taieriffef 
&mous  for  its  lofty  peak,  which  is  12,254  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which, 
from  its  being  geoenilly  covered  witii  show,  gave  name  to  the  island.  Farther 
Westward  were  Capnuia  I.  Ooniera,  so  call^  from  its  abounding  with  gosts ; 
Junonia,  or  Hene  I.,  Ferro ;  and  Pluvialia,  or  Ombrion  I.  Palma,  which  obtained 
its  appellation  from  a  fabulous  tree,  dropping  water  from  its  branches,  and  eoTeriiig 
the  whole  ground  like  rain.  The  Fortunate  Islands  are  remarkable  as  having  been 
the  most  Western  part  of  the  World  with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted; 
and  hence  It  was  ffom  them  that  they  reckoned  their  longitude :  Ferro,  the  Wes- 
ternmost oi' them,  is  still  occasionally  used  for  this  purpose;  but,  owing  to  our 
greater  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surfii^  each  nation  generally  adopts  the  meridiaa 
of  its  own  observatory  or  metropolis. 

25.  The  Western  coast  of  Libya  to  the  S.  of  Mauretania 
was  scarcely  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  excepting  by 
report.  The  Carthaginians,  during  the  most  flourishing  times 
of  their  republic,  sent  out  a  powerful  fleet  under  Hanno  to 
examine  it,  and  to  estabUsh  colonies  in  such  places  as  should 
be  found  convenient ;  this  expedition  appears  to  have  rounded 
C  Verde,  the  Westernmost  point  of  the  continent,  which  they 
named  Hesperu  Keras,  or  the  Western  Hom^  and  to  have 
proceeded  farther  Southwards  in  the  direction  of  Sierra  Leone, 
to  a  point  which  they  named  Notu  Keras,  or  the  Southern 
Horn,  when  they  deemed  it  adviseable  to  return  home. 
Owing  to  the  journal  of  this  voyage  having  been  written  in  the 
Punic  language,  only  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  these  nave  been  so  mutilated  by  translation,  and  erroneous 
interpretations,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  them  with  the 
least  certainty :  it  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  state,  that  from 
the  gross  corruptions  of  the  original,  many  of  the  early  Greeb 
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endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Carthaginians  had  actually 
circumnavigated  Africa,  and  that  the  Notu  Keras  mentionea 
above  was  the  same  with  the  Notu  Keras  on  the  Eastern  coast 
of  the  continent,  and  which  we  now  call  Quardafui.  But  the 
later  geographers  formed  a  different  opinion,  and  confessed 
their  inability  to  give  any  information  as  to  the  final  termina- 
tion of  the  Libyan  coast. 

26.  The  expedition  of  Hanno  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  a  few  yean  prior 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  Punic  war :  it  was  composed  of  60  fifty-oared 
ships  and  30,(K)0  men.  After  liaving  planted  several  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Mauretania,  they  anchored  at  the  blsmd  of  Ceme  Sucma,  which  from  their  ship- 
way  they  reckoned  was  at  the  taTne  dittance  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  that 
these  were  from  Cartilage.  Tliis  expression  in  the  original  having  been  awkwardly, 
or  erroneously,  translated,  it  has  been  imagined  by  many  that  the  island  of  Ceme 
was  reckoned  by  the  Punic  saQors  to  lie  under  the  #ame  meridian  as  Carthage, 
which  they  could  not  have  imagined  to  be  the  case  if  they  paid  any  attention  to 
the  distance  they  had  sailed,  leiEiving  alone  the  fact,  as  shown  by  modem  disco- 
veries, of  there  being  no  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa  so  situated  with  respect  to 
their  metropolis.  From  Ceme,  Hanno  proceeded  Southwards  for  many  days,  past 
a  coast  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  or  Black  people,  and  came  at  last  to  a  promon- 
tory which  the  interpreters,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Mauretanian 
coast,  named  Hespera  Keras,  or  the  Western  Horn,  probably  C  Verde,  He  con- 
tinued his  course  Southwards,  and  though  by  day  he  could  see  nothing  but  woods 
on  the  shore,  yet  at  night  he  was  constantly  alarmed  by  the  many  fires  with  which 
it  was  covered,  as  well  as  by  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  sound  of  many  thousand 
voices.  FuU  of  fear,  he  sailed  rapidly  to  the  Southward  for  several  days,  during 
which  the  same  alarming  omens  were  always  perceived  at  night.  At  last  he  came 
to  a  very  lofty  mountain,  the  fire  on  the  summit  of  which  seemed  to  reach  to  the 
stars,  and  hence  it  was  named  Theon  Ochema,  or  the  Cliariot  of  the  Qods :  this 
mountain  was  probably  a  volcano  to  the  N.  of  Sierra  Leone,  Continuing  his 
course,  he  came  at  last  to  the  Notu  Keras,  or  Southern  Horn,  near  which  was  an 
island,  possibly  Sherban/,  full  of  wild  people,  whom  the  interpreters  called 
GovillsB ;  there  were  many  more  females  than  males,  and  they  caught  three  of 
the  former,  who  were  so  savage  that  they  were  obliged  to  kill  them :  their  skins 
were  taken  to  Carthage.  The  expedition  proceeded  no  farther  than  this  island,  for 
the  provisions  had  begun  to  run  short :  they  accordingly  returned  home,  and  depo* 
sited  the  account  of  their  voyage  amongst  the  archives  of  their  great  city,  in  the 
Temple  of  Saturn. 

37.  This  voyage  gave  rise  to  many  speculations  as  to  the  situation  of  the  places 
visited  in  it,  which  varied  with  the  additional  information  obtained  by  the  ancients 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the  interior,  or  from  other  voyages  undei^ 
taken  for  a  similar  purpose  of  discovery  and  commerce :  whilst  the  poets  discovered 
in  the  island  of  the  Qovillse  the  residence  of  their  mythological  Gorgons,  and  the 
site  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  what  lofty  moun- 
tain could  have  been  alluded  to  by  the  Punic  sailors  as  their  Theon  Ochema ;  for 
there  appears  to  be  none  on  the  whole  Western  coast,  which  will  accord  with  such 
a  description,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Oulfqf  Cruinea^  where 
the  Cameroons  Mountain  towers  for  13,000  feet  immediately  above  the  coast.  If 
this  be  considered  as  the  flaming  Chariot  of  the  Gods,  the  island  of  the  Govillia 
would  then  be  Fernando  Po,  Notu  Keras  C,  Palmag,  and  Hespericus  Sinus,  the 
Ouffqf  Quinea,  This  arrangement  would,  however,  require  us  to  consider  the 
little  abstract  of  Hanno's  voyage  as  much  more  corrapted  than  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be ;  but  it  misrht  tend  in  some  measure  to  account  for  the  notion  of  the 
expedition  having  reached  the  meridian  of  Carthage,  as  well  as  for  their  suddenly 
returning  homewards  when  they  found  the  coast  of  Africa  striking  off  to  the 
South  Westward  instead  of  to  tiie  Eastward.  Indeed,  this  last  particular  may 
have  led  Ptolemy  to  leave  the  coast  running  in  the  former  direction,  and  to  have 
bestowed  the  appropriate  title  of  **  Exterioris  Pelagi  intimus  secessus''  to  tlie 
Bight  of  Bitufra, 
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38.  Tlrni^  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  ancients  haying  been  at  last  acqitninted 
with  the  existence  of  all  the  great  promontories  and  rivers  on  the  Western  ooast 
of  Africa  above  8herbcr&  J. ;  bat  the  names,  by  which  they  have  mentioned  them, 
camiot  easily  be  reconciled.  C.  Blanco  appears  to  have  been  named  by  them 
Solventia  Eztrema,  and  C.  Verde  Arshiarium  Pr.,  in  addition  to  the  appdlatioa 
of  Hespem  Keras,  by  which  Hanno  had  distinguished  it,  and  which  waa  after- 
yards  applied  to  a  point  farther  Southward.  The  great  river  Senegal,  which 
enters  the  sea  between  these  pohits,  seems  to  accord  with  the  situation  d  Daist 
or  Daradus  fl.;  and  that  of  the  R.  OanUna,  to  the  S.  of  C.  Verde^  with  tbe 
Bambotus  or  Stachir  fl.  Both  these  rivers,  as  well  as  the  Nia  fl.  or  the  R.  Oramds 
still  lower  down,  were  said  to  be  infested  by  crocodiles  and  sea-horses.  Hie 
Cape  Verde  Islands  were  then  altogether  unknown.  The  coast  hereaboats  was 
reckoned  to  iBthiopla  Interior,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  iEthiopes  Hespeiii  and 
IchthyophagL 

KUBIA. 

29.  Nubia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Egypt^  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
S.  by  AbyssiniOf  Kordqfan,  and  l>arfljiTy  and  on  the  W.  by  the  great  Xiiyan 
Desert:  it  contains  about  311,200  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated 
at  2,000,000  souls.  It  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  indepenident  Arab  tribes,  some 
of  whom  reside  in  towns  and  support  themselves  by  manufactures  or  commerce  of 
the  most  simple  kind,  others  cultivate  the  ground,  but  by  fiir  the  greater  number 
of  them  roam  over  the  extensive  deserts  of  which  the  country  is  chiefly  composed. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  constitutes  the  uniting  principle  betwixt  the  several 
independent  states  and  tribes,  of  which  Nubia  is  composed,  or  whether  there  be 
any  excepting  that  of  a  similarity  in  their  petty  governments,  the  weakness  of 
which,  when  contrasted  with  the  powerful  countries  around  them,  may  lead  to  a 
defensive  bond  of  union :  several  of  the  tribes  are  engaged  in  almost  perpetual 
feuds,  which  frequently  lead  to  sanguinary  acts  of  violence,  and  are  only  forgotten 
upon  tbe  appearance  of  some  common  enemy.  Four  great  divisions,  however,  are 
readily  distinguished  in  Nubia :  these  are  Turkish  Nubia,  which  extends  from  the 
frontiers  of  JBgypt  to  Wady  Haifa,  or  the  Second  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
subject  to  the  ISiarJnth  viceroy  of  Egypt ;  the  kingdom  of  2>oii^o2a,  which  extends 
along  the  great  river  from  Wcufy  Ht^a  to  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  the  Taeazze, 
and  Mareb;  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  which  occupies  the  Southern  part  of  the 
country  as  fiur  as  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia ;  and  the  territory  of  the  ^s^KUy^^Etend- 
ing  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  All  these  governments  are  entirely  deqtotae, 
though  their  power  is  considerably  weakened  by  the  number  of  petty  chie&,  wlioae 
subjection  constitutes  the  community,  and  who  within  the  precincts  of  their  own 
littie  districts,  are  even  more  violent  and  arbitrary  than  their  superior.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  number  of  roving  Arab  tribes,  who  preserve  an  actual  state  of 
independence  on  each  side  of  the  Nile,  thongh  many  of  them  occasionally  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  any  chief  or  king,  on  the  borders,  or  within  the  limits  of 
whose  dominions  they  may  have  found  it  convenient  to  encamp.  The  Nubians 
are  almost  all  black,  though  their  appearance  differs  materially  from  that  of 
Negroes ;  but  the  Arab  tribes  still  preserve  the  peculiar  complexion  of  their  race, 
excepting  in  those  few  instances  where  they  have  intermarried  with  the  natives. 
They  all  profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  but  they  have  combined  vrith  it  many 
pagan  superstitions,  and  some  few  hardly  distinguishable  remains  of  the  CSuistian 
frdth,  which  was  introduced  amongst  them  at  a  very  early  period,  and  which  they 
appear  to  have  maintained  down  to  tlie  12th  century,  or  even  later. 

80.  Turkish  NtiBZ a  extends  along  the  R.  NUe,  from  Bs-Sauanoia  the  frontien  of 
Egypt  to  Wady  Haifa  or  The  Second  Cataract:  it  is  composed  of  a  narrow  valky 
about  190  miles  long,  and  generally  not  more  than  six  or  eight  miles  broad,  which 
is  watered  by  the  river,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  country  capable  of  cnltivatioa, 
the  rest  being  a  mere  desert  It  is  governed  by  a  number  of  chiefs,  independent  of 
each  other,  but  all  subject  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual 
tribute ;  they  are  kept  in  obedience  by  certain  Titrkish  troops,  who  are  distinguished 
from  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Osmanlies,  and  who,  from  having  been  so  long 
garrisoned  in  9JI  the  chief  towns  and  forts,  frequently  contest  the  actual  possession 
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of  the  country  with  the  Nubiam  themflelves.  The  two  chief  plades  are  Dir  and 
Ibrimy  both  situated  on  the  right  or  Eastern  bank  of  the  Nile :  neither  of  them  is  of 
much  consequence^  but  the  latter  is  defended  by  a  castle,  which,  though  it  possesses 
little  strength,  is  found  sufficient  to  overawe  the  people. 

31.  Thb  Kingdom  of  DoirooLA,or  DanJtoto  as  the  itroAt  call  it,  occupies  the 
central  part  of  Nubia,  bebig  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Turkith  Nubioj  on  the  £.  by  the 
Nubian  J)e$erttaid  the  territory  of  the  Betigaty  on  the  S.  by  the  Kingdom  of  Sennaar, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  great  Libyan  Desert,  It  lies  principally  along  the  buiks  of 
the  iVi2e,  about  as  &r  Southward  as  the  union  of  its  two  great  branches,  and  is 
divided  into  sevoral  districts,  each  governed  by  a  chief,  whose  power  is  absolute 
within  his  own  little  territory,  though  he  is  himself  in  a  manner  dependant  on  the 
sovereign :  the  names  of  the  principal  of  these  districts  are,  Bain  el  HoiffarfSukkot, 
Jker  Mahass,  Dcngola  Proper ,  Dor  Skeghyoy  I>ar  Brhatap^  Berber,  Oumdi,  and 
Hayaia,  Tliis  country  suffered  much  from  the  incursions  of  the  Mamduket,  when 
they  were  driven  out  of  Upper  Egypt ;  they  maintained  themselves  here  in  security 
and  independence  for  some  time,  and  were  rapidly  concentrating  their  scattered  and 
exhansted  forces,  when  the  TSarkieh  Pacha,  not  long  since,  attacked  them  in  thehr 
retredt,  destroyed  maii^  of  their  towns,  and  reduced  to  a  sort  of  ephemeral  subjec- 
tion every  petty  prince  in  the  kingdom.  Maragga,  or  New  Dongola,  the  present 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  left  or  Eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  not  far 
from  the  great  Southern  bejid,  and  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants :  it  is  a  place 
ofy&ry  littie  importance,  excepting  what  attaches  to  it  as  the  residence  of  the  king, 
or  superior  chief,  having  none  of  those  ruined  temples  and  other  ancient  edifices 
al)out  it,  which  form  the  only  striking  oljects  in  the  rudely  built  towns  along  the 
upper  course  of  tiie  river.  Old  Dongola,  the  former  capital  of  the  country,  is  about 
60  miles  fiirther  Southward,  close  on  the  extremity  of  the  bend  of  the  Nile;  it  is 
thought  to  occupy  the  situation  of  the  town  anciently  called  Primis  Parva.  The 
Berbers  are  cantoned  about  the  junction  of  the  I'acazze  with  the  Nile :  their  chief 
town  is  6oo«,  the  ancient  Primis  Magna.  Higher  up  the  river  is  Chandi,  or  Chendi, 
within  the  island  of  Meroe,  and  no  great  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the  famous  city 
of  the  same  name ;  it  was  once  a  place  of  some  consequence,  and  was  much  fre- 
quented by  the  caravans  travelling  between  Egypt  and  the  Interior,  but  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  about  eighteen  years  since  by  the  troops  of  the  Pacha,  and  is 
now  merely  a  haltmg^place.  Some  distance  above  it  is  the  town  of  Haifain,  close 
on  the  borders  of  Sennaar,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  two  great  arms  of  the  Nile, 
known  as  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers:  it  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants. 

92.  The  Kingdom  op  Sennaar  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Dongola  and  the  roving 
Arab  tribes  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Abyssinia, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Kardqfan  and  the  Great  Libyan  Desert.  It  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  settled  of  all  the  states  into  which  NuJbia  is  divided ;  and  is  so  powerful 
that  it  has  often  subdued  several  of  the  surrounding  territories,  and  prosecuted  suc- 
cessful wars  both  against  Abyssinia  and  Dar-Fur.  The  government  is  more  fixed 
jh^n  that  of  any  other  Nubian  state,  but  it  is  by  no  means  less  oppressive :  the  king  is 
elected  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  and  not  only  makes  his  acts  and  decisions 
subservient  to  their  will,  but  can  be  put  to  death  by  their  command  whenever  they 
decree  ^t  his  services  are  no  longer  necessary  to  the  good  of  his  country.  The 
religion  of  the  people  Is  Mahometanism;  but  it  contains  many  traces  of  Christianity, 
which  was  professed  here  to  a  much  Uter  period  than  it  was  in  the  lower  districts. 
The  kingdom  of  Sennaar  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  thfl  16th  century,  by  a 
body  of  Shillook  negroes,  who  descended  from  their  settlements  on  the  upper  course 
of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  into  the  low  country  of  Sennaar,  and,  havhig  subjected  or 
driven  out  the  Arab  population,  founded  the  kingdom,  which  they  have  ever  since 
maintained.  Sennaar,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bahr  el  Azergue,  or  Blue  Nile,  and  is  thought  to  occupy  the  situation  of  the 
ancient  Sirbitum.  It  Is  Urge,  but  the  houses  are  in  general  miserable  huts,  built  of 
clay  with  a  mixture  of  straw,  to  defend  them  against  the  fury  of  the  tropical  rains; 
the  king's  palace,  which  Is  the  only  edifice  in  the  least  worthy  of  such  a  name,  is 
surrounded  with  a  brick  wall;  but  its  various  buildings  are  run  up  without  any 
order,  though  there  is  some  attempt  at  magnificence  in  their  interior.  The  city  of 
Sennaar  is  said  to  contafn  100,000  inhabitants,  but  this  number  is  thought  to  he 
considerably  overrated.    To  the  £.  of  Sennaar  lie  the  towns  of  Teawa  and  Beyla, 
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and  still  llffther  in  the  interior  is  Memdera,  the  old  capita]  of  the 
reduced  to  mins. 

38.  Thb  Bxi>JA0  dwell  in  the  Eastern  pert  of  Nubia,  along  the  shores  of  the  Rtd 
SeOfBnd  are  more  powerfnl  than  any  of  the  Artib  trilies,  wlio  wander  OTer  the  coontrr 
between  the  NiU  and  the  sea.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  extensiye  tract  is  exees- 
sively  arid  and  sterile,  and  is  hence  generally  termed  the  Nubian  JDeBert ;  it  is 
traversed  hy  sereral  ranges  of  moontains,  some  of  which  attain  a  eonsidenble 
elevati<m,  and  is  interspersed  with  oases,  where  a  few  springs  of  water  bnrsthi^ 
up  from  the  ground  spread  a  scanty  cultiration  round  them,  and  fumiah  the  only 
exception  to  the  torrid  waste.  Tlie  great  road  between  Abytrimia  and  Bgsfpi  li^ 
through  this  desert,  and  is  therefore  constantly  traversed  by  the  caravans  of  the  two 
countries,  who  have  no  means  of  supporting  themselves  during  such  a  long  and 
perilous  journey,  but  such  as  they  take  aloug  with  them :  there  are  several  halting 
places  on  the  road,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Chiggrt  and  Terfmtfu  Cpoo 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  is  the  fieunous  port  of  Suakm,  or  Oterok  as  it  is  also  called, 
which  is  so  large  and  commodious  that  200  ships  can  conveniently  ride  there  at 
anchor ;  it  is  situated  on  an  island,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Turkt  at 
the  same  time  that  they  reduced  the  opposite  coast  of  A  rabia  to  subjection ;  after 
wliich  they  made  it  their  maritime  capital  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  station  of  a  very 
powerful  navy.  In  the  1 5th  century  it  was  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  importance, 
and  one  of  the  richest  cities  of  the  East ;  but  it  is  now  a  mean  and  miserable  plsee, 
and  derives  what  littie  importance  it  possesses  from  being  the  channel  by  which 
the  communication  is  kept  up  between  Arabia  and  the  interior  of  A/riea.  Tbe 
7\frAf  still  mahitaln  possession  of  Suakin,  but  their  power  is  limited  to  the  ishmd 
on  which  it  stands ;  its  population  amounts  to  8,000  souls,  of  which  number  aboot 
two  thfrds  are  to  be  found  in  the  continental  suburb  of  SI  Oeyf. 

THE  KIKODOK  OP  ABTSSINIA. 

34.  Abyttuda,  called  also  Habbeth  or  Abez,  and  Bometimes  Upper  Ethiopia,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  iVuMa,  on  the  £.  by  the  JR«ef  iSca,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the 
unexplored  regions  of  the  interior ;  it  conttdns  about  241,500  square  miles,  ai^  its 
population  is  estimated  at  5,000,000  of  souls.  It  is  divided  into  three  principal 
parts,  viz.  Ttgre,  which  comprehends  the  provinces  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
R.  Taoazze ;  Amhara,  which  includes  the  country  to  the  Westward  <Mf  this  river ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Shoa  and  ^fat,  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  tbeae 
three  divisions  are  all  governed  by  separate  princes,  each  of  whom  is  independent  of 
the  others,  and  maintains  a  despotic  authority  over  the  lives  and  property  of  hit 
subjects ;  but  this  absolute  power  is  set  at  open  defiance,  not  only  by  the  number 
of  savage  tribes  wandering  over  the  country,  but  by  every  petty  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince, who  can  collect  together  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  men  to  defend  any  act 
of  rebellion  which  he  may  think  it  advisable  to  commit.  Hence  the  whole  couiitnr 
has  for  a  long  time  presented  a  constant  scene  of  war  and  bloodshed,  in  consequence 
either  of  the  perpetual  devastation  of  the  savage  tribes  by  whom  it  is  surrounded, 
or  of  the  open  acts  of  treachery  committed  by  its  rulers.  About  350  years  ago  the 
kingdom  of  Abyteinia  was  in  a  much  happier  condition,  and  was  then  govevned  by 
one  sovereign  alone,  whose  power  was  so  firmly  established,  that  he  was  able  to  keep 
his  savage  neighbours  in  check,  and  to  preserve  his  own  dominions  from  that  internal 
anarchy  which  has  sjnce  proved  their  ruin.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  a  tribe, 
called  the  Galla^  originally  dwelling  to  the  S.  of  ^ftyirinia, broke  in  upon  its  limits, 
and  gradually  overpowering  the  forces  of  the  king,  fought  their  way  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  whole  territory  to  the  W.  of  the  R.  Taca£2«,  where  they  hare  ever 
since  maintained  tlieir  ground.  The  legitimate  sovereign  was  compelled  to  rrtire 
to  the  country  of  Tigre,  and  soon  saw  the  Southern  provinces  of  Shoa  and  i^ 
wrested  fh>m  his  sway,  to  be  placed  under  the  dominion  of  another  barbarian  chief; 
so  that  his  own  dominions  now  form  only  a  small  portion  in  the  North  Eastern  part 
of  that  extensive  territory  which  was  once  governed  by  his  ancestors. 

35.  The  religion  of  the  Abyuinians  properly  so  called,  in  the  present  state  of  it* 
is  unworthily  dignified  with  the  name  of  Cliristianity,  and  consists  of  a  motley 
collection  of  traditions  and  tenets,  which  have  not  any  iofiuence  on  practice ;  and  it 
is  mixed  up  with  so  many  Judaical  observances,  that  it  has  been  doubted  by  many 
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whether  they  are  Chrlettam  or  Jews.  Hiey  are  generally  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  Copts,  or  Jacobites,  with  whom  they  agree  in  many  matters,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  admitting  of  only  one  nature  in  Jesos  Ciirist,  whence  they  are  idso 
called  Monophysites  and  Butychians.  The  doctrinal  religion  of  the  Abymmant, 
however,  is  that  of  the  Grteh  church,  which  they  receiy^  on  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  by  Fmmentias ;  and  almost  every  rite  or  ceremony  in  the  Ahynwiian 
church  may  be  traced  to  its  origin  fai  the  Qredi  church,  whilst  both  of  them  were 
orthodox.  Framentins  preserved  it  from  heresy  whilst  he  lived,  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently Infected  by  ArianlBm,  and  a  number  of  other  errors  brought  by  the  monks 
from  Egypt,  The  churches  of  the  Abymnians  are  very  numerous,  and  the  interiors 
of  them  partitioned  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law ;  persons  of  both 
sexes,  under  Jewish  disqualifications,are  prohibited  from  entering  tiiem,but  perform 
their  devotion  at  some  distance,  amongst  the  cedars  by  which  they  are  generally 
surrounded.  They  abstain  from  the  meats  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law ;  they 
practise  circumcision,  and  keep  both  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  Sabbaths.  The 
Eucharist  is  received  by  the  Abyuiniant  in  both  kinds,  though  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  their  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  :  they  disavow  a 
belief  in  a  state  of  purgatory,  though  when  any  person  dies,  alms  are  given,  and 
prayers  offered  for  the  souls  of  those  departed.  The  Abyuiniant  have  frequently 
expressed  an  inclination  to  be  united  to  the  see  of  Rome,  rather  out  of  state  interest 
than  any  other  motive,  though  many  of  their  superstitions  are  the  same.  Their 
saint»-<Uty8  and  &sts  are  very  numerous,  and  they  have  four  Lents,  which  are 
observed  with  much  sererity.  They  have  at  least  as  many  miracles,  and  legends  of 
saints,  as  the  Romish  church :  this  proved  no  small  embarrassment  to  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  who  were  sent  to  convert  them,  to  whom,  in  proof  of  their  religion,  they 
produced  so  many  miracles  wrought  by  their  saints,  and  those  so  well  circumstan- 
tiated, and  so  amply  attested,  that  the  Jesuits  were  obliged  to  deny  miracles  to  be 
any  sufficient  proof  of  a  true  religion,  and  to  allege  the  same  arguments  against 
the  Abytrimantf  which  protestants  in  JBurope  allege  against  the  papists.  They 
invoke  saints  and  angels,  and  have  so  great  a  veneration  for  the  Virgin,  that  they 
charged  the  Jesuits  with  not  rendering  her  honour  enough :  images  in  painting  they 
yenerate,  and  pictures  have  been  used  in  their  churches  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity,  but  they  abhor  all  those  that  are  embossed  and  in  relief.  They  have 
the  same  books  of  Scripture  that  we  have,  though  entire  copies  either  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  Abysriman  church  is  governed  by  a 
bishop,  or  metropolitan,  styled  Abuna,  sent  them  by  the  Cqptie  patriarch  of 
AlexcmdriOy  who  is  the  only  person  that  ordains  priests.  There  are  monasteries 
in  the  country  both  of  monks  and  nuns, who  are  very  far,  however,  from  professing  a 
rigid  austerity.— The  Mahometans  of  Abytrinia  are  reckoned  to  amount  to  about 
one-third  part  of  the  whole  population,  and  are  everywhere  intermixed  with  the 
Christians.  Hie  OaUcu^  and  most  of  the  savage  tribes  who  have  now  obtained 
settlements  in  the  countiy,  are  Pagans. 

96.  Adawa,  the  capital  of  Tiare,  and  the  residence  of  the  king  of  A  bytnnia  since 
the  Oalla  obtained  possession  of  OondoTy  is  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  £.  of 
Axwn,  the  ancient  Auxume,  and  capital  of  the  Axomitce.  It  is  a  town  of  but  little 
consequence,  containing  only  8,000  or  9,000  inhabitants,  and  is  surpassed  by  many 
others  in  the  country :  it  derives  all  its  importance  from  behig  the  channel  by  which 
the  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  is  almost  exclusively  carried 
on.  IfomoA  is  situated  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  l^e^  S&a,  at  the 
North  Eastern  extremity  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  the  great  sea-port  of  the  country ;  it 
has  a  safe  and  excellent  harbour,  with  water  deep  enough  for  ships  of  any  size  to 
ride  dose  to  the  island :  its  interoourse  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  the  opposite  coast 
of  Arahia,  Other  great  towns  of  Abyttiniay  properly  so  called,  are  ukxan,  Abha. 
Shire,  Anta2o,and  Chelieut. — Oondar,  formerly  the  capital  of  Abymnia,  and  still 
the  largest  town  in  the  whole  country,  is  now  the  metropolis  of  the  Galla;  it  is 
situated  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  L,  Tzana  or  Dembea,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Eastern  arm  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Bahr  el  Azergue  or  Blue  R.;a,th  short  distance 
from  its  souree  in  the  mountains  of  Oqjam.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in  circuit,  and  is 
situated  on  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  valley ; 
the  houses  are  of  clay,  with  conical  tiiatched  rooft,and  are  seldom  more  than  one 
etory  high,  with  the  exception  of  the  king's  palace,  which  is  the  only  building  in  the 
whole  town  which  deserves  notice.    The  population  of  Chndcar  in  time  of  peace  is 
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estimated  at  50,000  boqIs.  En\firat,  on  tbe  shoreB  of  the  Lake,  is  the  next  most 
importEDt  town  in  the  OtUla  country ;  others  are  Tckdga,  7cA«ribin,and  Semeaka.'— 
The  chief  towns  in  the  Southern  part  of  Abytnnia  are,  Teguletf  the  capital  ofSkoOj 
and  anciently  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  Anhoberj  the  capital  of  the  prorinee  of 
J^ai. — ^The  district  of  A  del,  or  Admel,  erroneously  called  the  kingdom  of  AdtL, 
occupies  the  South  Eastern  part  of  Ahymnia,  and  is  divided  amount  a  number  of 
barbarous  tribes,  completely  independent  of  the  other  powers  of  the  country,  and 
generally  at  war  with  them :  its  chief  town  is  Zeyla,  the  ancient  Avalites,  on  a  bay 
of  the  same  name  at  the  Western  extremity  of  the  Sea  qf  Bab^'Mandeb, 

THE  SOUTH  BASTERir  COABT  OP  AFRICA. 

37.  The  South  Eastern  coast  of  Africa^  from  the  frontiers  of  ^^jsima  to  the 
Colony  of  the  Cccpe  of  Good  Hope,  is  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  savage  priodr 
palities  and  communities,  concerning  whom  but  little  is  known  beyond  their  names. 
The  Portuguete  had  formerly  many  settlements  upon  it,  and  from  them  most  of 
the  information  has  been  derived  which  we  possess  about  the  country ;  but  these 
settlements  have  been  sadly  neglected,  and  are  now  either  in  a  very  low  conditioD  or 
altogether  abandoned,  whilst  their  empire  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  once 
embraced  aline  of  coast  more  than  2,000  miles  in  length,  is  now  confined  to  a  doubt- 
ful dominion  over  that  part  of  it  only,  which  extends  from  C.  Delgado  to  C  Cor- 
rientet.-'The  country  between  the  frontiers  of  Abyuinia  and  C.  Quoardqfid  is  inhs- 
bited  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  race  of  people,  called  i^f?uzu/u,  whose  chief  town 
is  Berbora,  where  they  carry  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  surrounding  tribes, 
many  of  whom  resort  to  it  by  caravans  from  a  great  distance  in  the  interior.  To  the 
S.  of  C.  GtLordc^i  is  an  extensive  barren  line  of  coast,  called  Ajanj  or  HasvM, 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Azania.  Below  it  is  the  kingdom  ofMaga- 
doxa  or  MugdoMho,  extending  nearly  as  far  Southward  as  the  Equator,  and  inhabited 
by  a  savage  and  jealous  race  of  people,  who  are  chiefly  Mahometans,  though  there 
is  a  mixture  of  Abytsinian  Christians :  its  chief  town  is  also  called  Magadoxa,  and 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river.  Still  farther  Southward  is  the  little 
republic  of  BravcL,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name ;  it  was  once  tributary  to  tiie 
Porttiguete,  but  since  the  decline  of  their  power  in  these  regions  it  has  regained  its 
independence.  Below  this  are  the  kingdoms  of  Juba  and  Melinda,  which  were  like- 
wise formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Portugueae,  whose  overbearing  tyranny  caused 
the  inhabitants  to  revolt  against  them  and  expel  them  from  the  country :  they  are 
both  flourishing  little  states,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  people,  partly  Maho- 
metan and  partly  Pagan.  Vasco  de  Oama,  after  having  doubled  the  Cape  qf  Good 
Uope^  sailed  along  the  African  coast  till  he  arrived  at  Melinda,  where  he  was  xetj 
courteously  received  by  the  natives,  who  supplied  him  with  pilots  to  conduct  him 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Malabar.  The  towns  of  Patta  and  Xamoo,  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Porttiguese,  are  situated  on  two  islands  of  the  same  name,  not 
far  from  the  month  of  the  B,  Quilimanci,  which  is  supposed  to  take  its  rise  in  that 
range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  Southern  frontiers  of  Abyatinia. 

38.  The  name  of  Zanzibar,  or  Zanguebar,  is  vaguely  applied  to  a  large  tract  of 
country  between  the  R.  Quilimanci  and  the  head  of  the  Mozambique  CAonnei,  though 
it  is  sometimes  extended  from  C  Oitardqfiii  to  the  kingdom  of  Mozambique :  it  is 
said  to  signify  literally  the  Country  of  the  Blacks,  the  population  consisting  chiefly 
of  Negroes,  with  a  few  Arabs  who  have  mostly  settled  in  the  towns.  During  the 
prosperity  of  the  Portuguese  their  dominion  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  it,  bat 
they  have  latterly  been  driven  from  most  of  their  settlements  in  consequence  of  the 
native  powers  again  asserting  their  independence,  or  from  the  ambitious  encroach- 
ments of  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  Zanzibar  now  contains  several  independent  kingdoins 
and  states,  the  principal  of  which  are  Mombas  and  Quiloa,  or  Keeluja,  The  island 
of  ZanzibiMT  is  situated  about  midway  down  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait  of  20  miles ;  it  carries  on  a  flourishing  little  commerce  with  all  the 
surrounding  country",  as  well  as  with  Arabia,  Madag€Ucar,Bnd  the  principal  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  governed  by  a  shekh  appointed  by  the  Imam  of  Muscat. 
The  country  between  C. I>elgado,wh.[ch  is  the  Southern  boundary  of  Zanzibar,asiA 
the  H.  Cuama,  which  forms  the  Northern  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Mocar<BUfa,com-' 
prises  the  two  states  of  Queriviba  and  Mozambique,  both  in  a  certain  measnre  tribu- 
tary to  the  Portuguese.    The  name  of  Querimba  is  likewise  applied  to  a  long  range 
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of  small  and  numerous  islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  former  government,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Jtoand  Querimba ;  they  were  once  very  prodoctive  and  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  but  owing  to  the  depredations  committed  on  them  by  the 
Madagascar  pirates,  and  the  excessive  Imbecility  of  the  Portttffue9e,whGBe  governor 
with  a  small  guard  resides  at  one  of  them,  they  are  now  in  a  very  neglected  state. 
The  name  of  Mozambique^  or  Motambico,  is  properly  speaking  confined  to  the 
country  N.  of  the  R.  Cuama  or  2konbeze,  but  the  Portuguese  sometimes  use  it  to 
designate  the  whole  of  their  dominions  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  affectuig  to 
divide  them  into  seven  governments,  viz.  Q^erimba  or  Cabo  Delgado,  Mozam- 
lnque,Quilimane,  Sena,  Sofala,Inhambane,  and  Laurenzo  Marquez.  Their  power 
in  the  four  last  of  these  is,  however,  very  questionable,  as  they  are  obliged  to  pui^ 
chase  a  free  passage'  through  them  by  a  yearly  tribute,  and  can  only  maintain  their 
frontiers  on  the  great  river  Cuama  by  a  line  of  forts  and  posts.  In  the  year  1498, 
Vasco  de  Gama,  in  his  first  voyage  to  Indiay  touched  at  Mozambique,  and  was  at 
first  well  received,  but  the  inhabitants  having  subsequently  discovered  that  the 
Portuguese  were  Christians,  a  plot  was  laid  to  destroy  them,  from  which  they 
judged  themselves  fortunate  in  escaping.  Ten  years  afterwards  they  obtained  per- 
mission to  erect  a  fort  at  Mozambique,  by  means  of  which  they  soon  became  masters 
of  the  place  and  of  the  whole  surrounding  country.  Its  convenience  as  a  station  of 
refreshment  for  their  vessels,  and  its  proximity  to  the  gold  mines  ofMoearanga, 
soon  caused  it  to  rise  rapidly  m  importance,  and  it  became  at  last  the  capital  of 
their  Afiican  possessions  in  this  quarter,  which  were  all  placed  under  governors 
subject  to  the  viceroy  of  Ooa  in  India,  The  town  oi  Mozambique  is  situated  upon 
an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  about  3,000  inhabitants,  one-sixth  of 
whom  are  Portuguese  -,  it  has  sadly  deg^raded  from  its  once  flourishing  condition, 
though  there  is  still  some  poor  attempt  made  at  display  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment :  its  strength  is  by  no  means  great,  being  barely  snfiicient  to  protect  it  from 
the  hicursions  of  the  native  tribes  and  the  Madagascar  pirates.  The  Strait  between 
the  coast  of  Afiica  and  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  is  called  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  from  the  town  of  Mozambique,  which  lies  off  the  mainland  at  the  nai^ 
rowest  part  of  the  strait,  the  nearest  distance  between  them  being  220  miles. 
QuUimane,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Ciuuna,  and  on  its  Northern  bank,  is 
a  great  depdt  for  merchandize,  and  Is  tolerably  well  defended ;  large  vessels  here 
transfer  their  cargoes  to  piimaces  and  boats,  in  which  they  are  carried  up  the  river 
into  the  interior,  the  products  of  the  country  being  brought  down  in  the  same 
way,  and  put  on  ship-board  at  QuUimane, 

89.  Hie  empire  of  Mocaranga,  called  also  MonQnuUapa,  Benamotapa,  and 
Motapa,  extends  from  the  great  river  Zambeze  or  Cuama  on  the  North,  as  far 
Southwards  as  the  R.  Laurenzo  Marquez,  which  runs  into  Delagoa  Bay.  It  is 
divided  into  several  independent  states,  or  kingdoms,  amongst  which  the  sovereign 
of  Motapa^  from  being  the  most  powerful,  takes  precedence  of  the  others ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  states  are  Motapa,  Mamca,  Botonga,  Sqfala,  Sabioyandlnbambane: 
they  are  celebrated  for  their  gold-muies,  so  much  so  indeeid,  that  the  Ophur  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  considered  by  many  learned  men  as  referring  to  Srfala.  The 
people  of  Mocaranga  are  mostly  negp-oes,  though  such  as  dwell  towards  the  coast 
belong  to  the  Egyptian  or  Arab  race ;  its  metropolis  is  Zimbaoe,  towards  the  head 
of  the  Sqfala  R.,  but  little  is  known  concerning  it.  The  town  of  Sqfala  itself  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  head  of  a  little  bay 
of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  called  the  Bay  qf  Sqfala.  When  the  Portuguese  first 
obtained  settlements  on  this  coast,  Sqfala  was  a  place  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance, and  became  subsequently  the  channel  by  which  they  carried  on  most  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  interior;  but  since  they  have  constituted  Mozambique  theur 
capital,  QuUimane  has  become  the  great  point  of  communication  between  them  and 
the  natives,  and  Sqfala  has  sunk  into  a  mere  collection  of  huts ;  the  Portuguese, 
however,  still  maintain  a  fort  here,  which  holds  the  supremacy  over  those  of  In- 
hambane  and  Corrientes,  lying  farther  to  the  South. — ^The  country  between  the 
empire  of  Mocaranga  and  our  Colony  of  the  Cape  qf  Good  Hope  is  inhabited  by  a 
set  of  Pagan  people,  all  belonging  apparently  to  one  race,  but  governed  by  separate 
chiefs,  who  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other;  they  are  all  bUck,  but  differ 
materially  both  from  the  Negroes  and  the  Hottentots.  The  chief  of  them  are  the 
Hambonas,  who  dwell  upon  the  shores  of  Delagoa  Bay;  the  Mambookies}  the 
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TambooMet ;  and  the  Kqffen,  or  Kouttis,  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  who  are 
separated  from  the  Colony  of  The  Cape  by  the  little  river  KeistkammOyVad  have 
often  made  many  very  mischieyons  attacks  upon  our  settlements  there.  Part  of 
this  coast  ift  called  the  coast  of  Noted,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  For- 
tuffuete  having  first  sailed  along  it  on  Christmas  day. 

40.  M  AD AOABCAR,  or  Modecoste  as  it  is  also  called,  is  one  of  the  laigest  islaodt 
in  the  world,  being  the  fourth  in  size,  and  contshaing  177,200  square  miles;  iti 
popnUtion  is  yagi^y  estimated  at  2,800,000  souls.  It  lies  nearly  in  a  North  aad 
South  direction,  opposite  that  part  of  the  coast  of  4/Hca,  which  extends  froa 
C.  Ddifodo  to  C.  Corriente$,  its  greatest  distance  from  the  mainland  being  shoot 
660  miles.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  variety  of  races,  much  intermingled  witii 
each  other,  though  that  of  the  real  negroes  is  readily  discoverable  in  all  parts  of 
the  island :  the  chief  classes,  however,  are  of  various  shades  of  white  and  olive, 
some  of  them  claiming  their  descent  Inmi  the  Ardbtf  and  otiiers  from  theJeior;  the 
former  profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  but  by  &r  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  islandeis 
are  Pagans.  Madagtuear  Ia  divided  into  several  petty  districts,  each  in  possessioa 
of  a  different  tribe,  whose  chief  is  independent  of  all  the  others :  the  general  sove- 
reign is  elected  from  amongst  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  is  invested  witlt 
despotic  authority.  Some  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Northern  part  of  the  island, 
as  the  Sacalavei  and  Maratis,  are  pirates,  and  live  almost  entirdy  by  committing 
all  sorts  of  depredations  xtpoa  the  neighbouring  islands  and  coasts.  The  Northen 
extremity  of  the  bland  is  called  C.  Ambre,  and  its  Southeni  pofait  C.  St.  Mary- 
There  are  some  excellent  and  commodious  harbours  on  its  coast,  as  British  Sotmd, 
AntonffU  Bay,  and  the  Ba^f  qf  St.  Luee,  on  the  Eastern  side ;  and  Pammdna, 
Narreenda,  Mqjambo,  BenSbatooia,  and  St.Auguttin^$  Bays,  on  theWestem  side. 
The  French  established  settlements  at  various  periods  on  different  parts  of  the 
island,  but  they  were  generally  driven  from  ihan  by  the  jealous  ho^ility  of  the 
natives;  the  most  permanent  of  them  was  that  of  Port  Bca/phhij  to  the  £.  of 
C.  St.  Mary,  which,  together  with  their  other  establishments  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  during  the  last  war.  Very  little  is  known 
about  the  towns  In  the  interior  of  Madagatcar,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Anttiandkf  Fidanief  Aneova,  and  Arkbatamba :  of  these  Ancova  is  situated  about 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  said  to  contain  25,000  inhabitants. 

41 .  T?ie  Comoro  Itlandt  lie  about  nddway  between  the  NorthWestera  extremity 
of  Madagatcar  aad  the  opposite  coast  of  Afiiea :  they  are  four  in  number,  viz. 
Angarija,  or  Ot.  Comoro  as  it  is  also  called,  MohiUa,  Johanna  or  ^If^owm,  and 
Mayotta,  contafadng  unitedly  about  1,000  square  miles  and  80,000  inhabitants. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  black,  but  there  are  some  Arabi  amongst  them,  who 
have  spread  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  over  all  the  islands :  they  are  uncivilized, 
but  remarkably  gentle  and  harmless. — There  is  an  extensive  and  widely  dispersed 
group  of  islands  lying  off  the  North  Eastern  extremity  of  Madagascar ^  the  chief  of 
which  are,  Juan  deNovo,  the  Cotmoledot,  Atbadra,  and iVia/a2, vrith  the  Mahevid 
CTko^of  archipelagos,  all  of  which  belong  or  are  tributary  to  the  British.  T%e  prin- 
cipal isbind  of  the  Mahe,  or  Seyehellet  archipelago  as  it  is  also  called,  is  likewise 
known  by  the  name  of  Mahe  or  Seychelles ;  it  is  of  no  great  extent,  aAd  does  not 
contain  more  than  8,000  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  a  fruitful  and  veiy  commodioai 
place. — Mauritius,  or  the  Itle  qf  Prance,  and  I.  Bourbon,  lie  about  450  mfles  to 
the  Eastward  of  Madagascar;  the  fbrmer  belonging  to  the  Bngiish^  the  latter  to 
the  French :  they  are  nearly  the  same  in  size  and  population,  Mimrituis  contain- 
ing 410  square  miles  and  90,000  inhabitants,  and  Bourbon  520  square  miles  sod 
85,000  inhabitants.  Bourbon  is  the  more  fertile,  but  the  convenient  harbours  of 
Mauritius  render  it  the  more  important  possession. 

THB  CAPB  OP  GOOD  BOPB. 

42.  The  territory  of  the  Cape  qfGood  Hope  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Kqffiraria, 
or  the  country  of  Uie  Kqffers ;  on  the  S.  by  tlie  Indian  Ocean ',  on  the  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  desert  regions  lying  along  the  Sootbern 
banks  of  the  Orange  Eiver.  It  contains  94,400  square  miles,  and  about  150,000 
iubabitants,  of  whom  two  thirds  are  Hottentots  or  negroes,  and  the  remainder 
Europeans :  it  has  derived  its  name  from  the  great  Southern  promontory  oiAfiieOj 
so  called,  or  sometimes,  by  way  ot  eminence,  The  Cape,    This  famous  Cape,  which 
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next  to  the  discovery  of  AmerieOy  fonns  the  greatest  eyeot  in  modem  maritime 
history,  was  first  visited  by  a  Porti^fuete  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Bar- 
thoiomew  Diaz,  in  1487,  and  was  then  named  Cdbo  Tormentoto,  from  the  tem- 
pestuous nature  of  the  sea  wiiich  is  generally  rolling  off  it,  and  which  deterred  its 
first  discoverers  from  proceeding  fartiier.  The  enterprising  king  of  PortngcU,  how- 
ever, entertaining  no  doubt  of  his  having  found  the  long  deshred  route  to  India,  dis- 
carded the  name  of  the  Ctqye  qf  Temj^tU  for  one  of  better  omen,  and  gave  it  the 
appellation  by  which  it  is  at  present  known :  he  likewise  equipped  another  squad- 
ron, confided  it  to  the  command  of  Vasoo  de  Oama,  who  in  the  year  1407  sui^ 
mounted  all  the  difficulties  which  had  deterred  his  predecessor,  doubled  the  Cape, 
and  had  the  glory  of  being  the  first  who  in  a  Buropean  vessel  sailed  over  the  In- 
dian Seas.  But  the  Partuguue  never  formed  any  permanent  settlement  at  the 
Cape  qf  Good  Hope,  though  they  generally  touched  at  it  hi  all  their  future  voy- 
ages to  India.  The  DtUch  first  fixed  upon  it  at  the  beghming  of  the  17  th  century 
as  a  station  of  refreshment  for  them,  and  began  about  fifky  years  afterwards  to 
colonize  the  neighboorii^  territory:  they  soon  succeeded  in  driving  the  few  inert 
and  savage  natives  mto  the  interior,  or  in  reducing  them  to  slavery,  and  by  de- 
grees extended  the  Ceqte  CoUmy  nearly  to  its  present  limits.  It  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  English  during  the  late  war,  in  the  year  1705,  but  was  restored  to 
them  at  the  peace  of  AnUens ;  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  however,  it  once  more 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  in  the  year  1806^  and  has  ever  since  remained 
in  our  possession,  the  sovereign^  of  it  having  been  confirmed  to  the  king  of 
Qreat  Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Visnna. 

43.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  qf  Good  Hopeaie  called  Hottentots, 
and  may  be  di?ided  into  three  principal  classes,  the  Hottentots  properly  so  called, 
the  Bo^esmans,  and  the  Namaquas :  they  are  all  in'  a  very  low  de^ee  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in 
hemispherical  huts,  to  a  collective  number  of  which  the  name  of  hraal  is  applied : 
the  communities  of  these  different  kraals  sddom  intermarry  with  each  other,  but 
preserve  themselves  and  their  property  entirely  distinct,  both  from  the  influence  and 
government  of  ttielr  neighbours.  They  are  mostly  pagans,  though  a  few  of  them 
have  been  converted  to  £e  Christian  faith,  by  the  indefatigable  labours  of  European 
Protestant  missionaries.  The  Bo^jesmans,  or  Bushrangers,  mostly  dwell  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  colony,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  lowest  grade  of  man :  they 
are  a  wild  set  of  savages,  who  live  by  plunder  and  robbery,  and  when  not  thus 
employed,  pass  away  their  time  in  the  most  beastly  indolence.  The  Namaquas 
inhabit  the  North  Western  parts  of  the  colony,  and  though  superior  to  the  Bo^eS" 
mans  and  to  the  Hottentots  of  the  Southern  districts,are  still  very  uncivilized.  The 
whole  colony  is  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces  or  districts,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  so  ill-defined,  that  they  are  not  known  even  to  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves. The  chief  of  them  are  The  Cape  I>utrict,  ClanwUUam,  Ttdbagh,  StelUnr 
hosch,  Caledon,  ZweUendam,  George,  Uitenhage,  Albany,  Qraaf  Beynet,  and 
Tarka :  but  besides  these  there  are  several  others  of  inferior  importance  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  country ;  as  the  Bokheceld,  Hantam,  Roggeveld,  Nieuyy' 
veld,  and  the  Qreat  Karro,  which  last  is  an  extensive  and  elevated  plain,  unin- 
habited by  man  or  animal.  The  metropolis  of  the  Colony  is  called  Cape  Town, 
and  is  situated  at  its  South  Western  extremity,  at  the  head  of  Table  Bay,  on  a 
plain  sloping  downwards  from  the  Table  Mountain.  It  is  the  only  place  in  the 
whole  country  worthy  the  name  of  a  town,  and  is  not  thought  to  contain  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants;  it  derives  all  its  consequence  from  its  central  situation  with 
respect  to  Europe  and  the  East,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  important,  not  so 
much  in  consequence  of  any  innate  value  the  surrounding  country  possesses^  but  as 
a  valuable  naval  and  military  depot,  and  as  a  commodious  station  for  the  trans- 
port of  merchandize.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle  of  considerable  strength,  and  con- 
tains many  handsome  churches :  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built,  and  some  of 
them  are  comparatively  magnificent  The  harbour  is  tolerably  secure  from  Sep- 
tember to  May,  whilst  the  S.E.  wmds  prevail;  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  when 
the  wind  blows  generally  from  the  opposite  quarters,  ships  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
False  Bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  llus  peninsula  includes  the  three 
remarkable  and  lofty  moimtains,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Table  Mountain,  the 
LunVs  Head,  and  the  lAoiCs  Rump;  and  it  is  its  Southern  extremity  which  forms 
the  bold  promontory  of  the  Cape  qf  Good  Hope.  Saldanha  Bay  and  St.  Helena 
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Say  are  two  inlets  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  N.  of  Table  Bay;  but  tboogh  ftirniah- 
ing  convenient  harbours  they  are  little  visited.  To  the  Eastward  of  FaXse  Bag 
on  the  Southern  coast  of  AfHca,  there  are  several  large  bays,  some  of  which  are 
very  commodious,  though  they  are  considerably  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Soathou 
Ocean ;  the  chief  of  them  are,  St,  Sebattian  Bay,  Mouel  Bay,  Plettenber^t  Baif, 
and  Algoa  Bay.  The  last  mentioned  is  the  Easternmost  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Sunday  JR.,  between  Camtoot  R.  and  the  Qnat 
FUh  B, :  upon  its  S.  W.  coast  is  the  settlement  of  Fart  PrederidL 

44.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  country  to  the  Northward  of  the  Ce^  CoUmf. 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  uncivilized  and  pagan  tribes,  some  of  whom,  as  tlie 
GriquoM,  KorunoM  and  Bi6kuana»,^iXQ  very  populous  and  powerful,  whilst  othen 
are  equally  weak  and  few  m  number :  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  their  names  have 
been  made  known,  through  the  indeCeitigable  exertions  of  some  Protestant  Britvk 
missionaries.  Hie  chief  town  of  the  Griquat  is  Klaanoater,  called  also  Karri' 
hamma,  and  Oriqna  Toum,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  Qariep  or  Onsnqe  R, :  this 
river  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  largest  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  cootinat, 
which  it  nearly  traverses  from  East  to  West,  entering  ttteAtlantie  Ocean  at  C.  Vcl- 
tat.  The  capital  of  the  Bickuanas,  and  the  residence  of  their  king,  is  IMaahm,<x 
Latakoo,  containing  about  15,000  inhabitants :  beyond  it  to  the  Northward  lies 
Kurreechane,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marootziet,  and  the  moat  distant  place  knovs 
from  the  C*  qfOood  Hope  in  this  direction  to  which  our  knowledge  extends.— "Hie 
Western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  Lower  Ovmea,  is 
remarkably  sterile.  There  are  neither  towns  nor  settlements  upon  it ;  its  bays  tuA 
anchorages,  from  their  exposed  situation,  are  of  little  value ;  and  in  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  about  000  miles,  scarcely  one  spring  of  fresh  vrater  is  to  be  met  with. 
The  Northenmiost  part  of  it,  between  C  Frio  and  C  Negro,  is  inhabited  by  a  Uaek 
nation  called  Citnbebat. 

LOWER  OUINBA. 

45.  The  name  of  Lower  Guinea  has  been  applied,  by  way  of  distinctioii,  to 
several  separate  kingdoms  on  the  South  Western  coast  of  Africa,  lying  between  the 
Ouffqf  Guinea  and  that  long  line  of  sterile  coast,  just  described  as  stretchbg  be- 
tween them  and  the  colony  of  the  Cape  qfGood  Hope :  the  whole  of  the  biterior  is 
called  Congo  by  the  natives,  and  the  same  language,  the  same  laws,  and  the  same 
customs,  prevail  through  every  part  of  it.  Though  thus  collectively  named  by 
Buropeane,  and  by  themselves,  these  states  are  all  independent  of  one  another,  and 
are  governed  by  kings,  whose  power  is  despotic,  and  generally  hereditary :  hiferior 
to  them  are  the  numerous  petty  chiefs  of  the  kingdom,  whose  power  is  undispoted 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  circumscribed  territories,  though  they  themselves 
acknowledge  the  paramount  authority  of  the  general  sovereign.  The  natives  have 
somewhat  in  a  less  degree  both  the  bhick  colour  and  the  characteristic  featoies  of 
the  negro  race,  but  the  distinction  is  not  prominent  enough  to  admit  of  their  being 
separated  from  the  great  4/rtcaii family :  they  are  mostly  pagans.  The  Portugve$e, 
in  1 487,  were  the  first  to  discover  these  regions,  and  their  government  subsequently 
sent  over  several  large  bodies  of  troops  to  conquer  the  country,  together  with  nom- 
bers  of  missionaries  to  convert  the  natives.  They  have  been  unable,  however,  to 
efi^ect  any  permanent  establishments,  excepting  a  few  forts  and  factories  for  carry- 
ing on  the  slave  trade,  notwithstanding  the  victories  which  they  boast  to  bare 
obtained  over  the  natives;  and  the  JEngHth,  who  a  few  years  since  visited  the 
countries  on  the  borders  of  the  Congo,  did  not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  any  one 
of  those  numerous  conversions,  such  long  accounts  of  which  were  published  1^^  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Very  littie  is  known  concerning  the  interior 
of  the  country,  for  the  Portuguese  exclude  all  strangers  with  the  most  Jealons 
care ;  and  the  natives  themselves  are  so  rude  and  barbarous,  that  they  are  scarcely 
capable  of  maintaining  the  usual  relations  of  trade  with  European  powers.  Sifice 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  within  the  sphere  of  English  influence,  Zoifff 
Guinea  has  become  almost  the  exclusive  source,  from  which  these  unfortnnate 
victims  of  war  and  avarice  are  taken.  The  principal  kingdoms  included  under  the 
appellation  of  Loicer  Guinea,  are  Benguela,  Luholo,  Matamba,  Angola,  CongOf 
and  Loango;  these  contain  a  superficial  extent  ofabout  205,200  square  miles,  and 
an  estimated  population  of  4,000,000  souls. 

46.  Benguela  is  the  Southernmost  of  these  kingdoms,and  extends  along  the  coast 
between  two  rivers,  called  Bemlmrooghe  and  Coamcu  Its  chief  town  New  Ben- 
guela, or  St.  Philip  de  Benguela  as  it  is  also  called,  stands  about  midway  dows  its 
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coast ;  it  was  built  by  the  Portuguete,  who  hare  now  made  It  one  of  their  great 
places  of  trade  on  this  coast,  and  hence  it  is  generally  touched  at  by  all  their  vessels 
sailing  to  and  fh>m  the  Eatt  Indies.  The  two  states  of  Lubolo  and  Matamba  lie 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Benguela,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Coama  and  BarhelOy  or 
Eastern  Congo :  the  latter  is  inhabited  by  a  bold  race  of  savages,  called  Gfiagas  or 
Coisanges,  who  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  other  states,  and  whose  adroit 
ferocity  has  rendered  them  the  terror  of  this  part  of  Jflica,  The  kingdom  of  Art' 
gola  lies  between  the  rivers  Coanza  and  Danda,  being  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Benr 
guela,  on  the  E.  by  Matamba  and  Lubolo,  on  the  N.  by  Congo,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Atkmtie:  but  the  name  of  Angola  is  sometimes  applied  by  the  traders  to  the 
whole  coast  of  JUnoer  (Ttnnea.  Its  chief  town  is  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  which  is 
situated  on  the  coast,  and  contains  about  18,000  inhabitants;  it  is  the  capital  of 
all  the  Portugueae  possessions  in  Lower  OtHnea,  and  is  a  well-built,  handsome 
town .  Between  Angola  on  the  S.  and  Loetngo  on  the  N.  lies  the  kingdom  of  Congo 
properly  so  called,  the  largest  of  all  the  states  in  this  part  of  4/Hea ;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  two  arms  of  the  Congo,  called  the  Z(Udr  and  Barbda,  on 
the  S.  by  the  R.  Danda,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  AtUmtie  Ocean.  Its  chief  town, 
and  the  residence  of  the  king,  is  St.  Salvador,  or  Congo  as  it  is  likewise  called, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  R.  Lelunda,  about  150  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try :  it  has  been  represented  as  a  very  handsome  place,  and  as  contaimng  nearly 
40,000  inhabitants,  a  number  which  is  thought  to  be  considerably  exaggerated.  The 
country  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Loango  lies  to  the  N.  of  Canigo,  extending  as  far 
as  the  R.  Sette,  about  8"  below  the  Equator ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  R. 
Congo,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  A  tlantic  Ocean.  Loango,  or  Booali  as  it  is  likewise 
named,  the  chief  town  and  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  is  situated  on  the  sear 
coast,  and  is  stated  to  contain  15,000  Inhabitants ;  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
consequence,  from  the  trade  carried  on  there  in  slaves,  but  there  are  several  other 
towns  in  the  same  kingdom,  which  now  share  in  the  profits  of  the  infiunoos  traffic, 
as  Cabenda,  Caeongo,  KiUmgo,  and  MqjvmiJbcu 

C0A.8T  OP  QUIKBA. 

47.  The  name  of  Guinea  is  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  country  between  the 
R.  Sette  on  the  S.  E.,  which  lies  about  2®  below  the  Equator,  to  C.  Meturado  on 
the  N.  W.,  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone :  the  territories  included  under  this 
appellation  comprehend  a  superficial  extent  of  about  243,100  square  miles,  and 
their  population  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  souls.  Some,  however,  extend  the  name 
as  &r  to  the  N.  W.  as  the  R.  Senegal;  whilst  others,  again,  confine  it  between 
C.  Metwrado  and  Beidn.  The  great  inlet  of  the  AtlanHc  Ocean  to  the  South  and 
West  of  it,  between  C.  Palmas  and  C.  Lopez,  is  called  the  Gvlfqf  Gvinea.  Quinea 
is  commonly  divided  by  Europeans  into  four  parts,  viz.  the  Grain  Coast,  the  Ivory 
Coast,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  Slave  Coast :  the  last  of  these  extends  from  the 
Bight  qf  Benin,  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  qf  Guinea,  to  the  frontiers  of  Loango, 
and  is  subdivided  into  five  parts,  viz.  the  Slave  Coast  properly  so  called,  the  Coast 
or  Kingdom  qf  Benin,  the  Coast  qf  Calabar  or  Kingdom  of  Waree,  the  Coast  qf 
Biqfra,  and  the  Coast  qf  Gaboon.  The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  line  of  coun- 
try are  all  blacks,  and  are  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  the  limits  and 
power  of  which  are  constantly  varying  with  the  success  of  the  wars  which  they 
wage  against  each  other ;  they  are  all  pagans.  Several  of  the  European  nations, 
as  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Portuguese,  had  fiictories 
along  this  coast ;  but  though  they  were  once  nearly  fifty  in  number,  by  &r  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  now  abandoned  or  destroyed. 
48.  The  Coast  or  country  qfGaboonUes  immediately  above  the  kingdom  of  Loango, 
and  is  Inhabited  by  several  tribes,  the  knowledge  of  whom  is  involved  in  deep  ob- 
scurity :  it  is  watered  by  the  R.  Gaboon,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  opposite  the 
I.  of  St.  Thomas,  between  Cape  Lopez  and  the  Bay  qfCorisco.  The  Coast  qfBiofra 
lies  between  Gaboon  on  the  S.  and  Waree  on  the  N.,  and  has  communicated  its 
name  to  the  Bight  <fBu\fra,OT  head  of  the  Gv^fqf  Guinea,  round  which  it  may  be 
described  as  extending:  it  includes  many  petty  states,  and  is  watered  by  several  im- 
portant rivers,  as  the  Cameroons,ihe  R.  del  Rey,  the  Old  Calabar,  and  the  Oo«f  JR., 
of  which  the  mouths  alone  are  known,  though  some  of  them  have  been  supposed  to 
communicate  with  the  Nigvr.  Here  Ukewi^  are  some  very  elevated  mountains,  one 
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of  whicbj  called  the  Cameroont,  towen  above  the  sea  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet. 
The  capital  of  the  countiy  is  also  called  Biqfira,  and  Ib  sltoated  some  diatanee  in 
the  interior.  Tlie  Coast  (^Calabar,  or  Kingdom  if  Waree  as  it  is  sometimes  teraed, 
extends  from  Biqfra  on  the  £.  to  Benin  on  the  W,;  it  is  also  watered  bj  seversl 
large  and  important  rivers,  as  the  Bonny ,  the  New  Calabar^  the  TFarcie,and  the 
Formota,  only  the  lower  eonrses  of  which  are  known.  The  principal  towns  and 
settlements  on  this  coast  are,  XMe^s  Town,  Bonny,  New  Calabcur,  and  Wane, 
The  Coart  or  Kingdom  qf  Benin  lies  between  Waree  <m  the  E.,  and  the  Slave  Coad 
properly  so  called  on  the  W. ;  firom  it  aninlet  of  the  OtilfqfQwneaYmA  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  Benin,  its  chief  town,  is  one  of  the  largest  oative 
settlements  on  the  whole  coast,  and  is  situated  some  distance  up  the  country. 

40.  The  Slaoe  Coast,  properly  so  called,  extends  between  the  R.  Zoffos  on  the  E. 
which  separates  it  from  Benin,  and  the  R.  VoUa  on  the  W.  which  separates  it  from 
the  Gold  Coast:  it  obtained  its  name  from  the  inhuman  traffic  there  carried  oo 
between  the  Bwropeant  and  the  natives,  which  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Brititk. 
It  contains  several  distinct  states  or  Ungdoms,  as  Jaboo,  WMdah,  Ardrah,  Po- 
|io,and2>aAom«y,  which  were  Ibnnerly  independent  of  one  another,  bat  the^king 
of  the  last  mentioned  country  has  of  late  years  reduced  them  all  to  aalgeetioB,  and 
appohtted  a  viceroy  over  them,  whose  fiooeioas  and  militsry  tyramiy  now  fonns 
their  only  government    The  capital  of  JDahomey  is  some  distance  in  the  interior: 
the  other  chief  towns  lie  along  the  coast,  and  amongat  them  may  be  mentkned 
Badagry,  Porto  Now,  WMdah,  9ad  Great  Popo.    Tiaie  Gold  Coast  exteadBtnm 
the  R.  Fotta  on  the  £.  to  CApMndaon  the  W.,  where  it  confines  with  the  Itory 
Coast:  it  derived  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  precious  metal  obtained  there, 
which,  however,  has  been  very  &x  overrated,  though  it  has  led  to  this  part  of 
Guinea  being  more  visited  than  any  other.    The  Portuguese,  who,  as  has  beeo 
already  stated,  were  the  first  to  explore  the  Western  coast  of  4/Hoa,  established 
their  head-qaarters,  in  this  direction,  at  the  Castle  of  El^Mina ;  their  power  was 
afterwards  shared  by  the  Buteh ;  but  both  were  obUged  to  give  way  to  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  English,  who,  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  here,  liave  a  firmer 
footing  upon  this  coast  than  any  other  nation.    The  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  were 
formerly  divided  into  many  independent  states,  the  principal  of  which  were  JfMtiia, 
Assin,  Faniee,  Ahanta,  Warsaw,  Dankara^  and  Athantee ;  but  the  sovereign  of  the 
last  mentioned  country  has  of  late  years  waged  repeated  and  saccessftil  wan  against 
several  of  the  others,  and  reduced  them  to  subjection ;  his  own  territories  are 
situated  far  inland,  Coomasne,  the  capital  of  Athimtee,  being  more  than  100  miles 
distant  from  the  Gulf  qf  Guinea;  ^^^  notwithstanding  tlus,he  has  more  than  once 
fought  his  way  to  the  sea  coast,  and  shown  much  anxiety  to  enter  into  friendly  rels- 
tions  with  the  Europeant,    Cape  Coast  Castle  is  the  capital  of  the  British  settle- 
ments on  the  Gold  Coast ;  but  forts  and  fieuctories  are  also  maintained  by  us  at 
^ceoro^  Annamdboe,  JHxcoce,  Succondee,  Cape  ApMnda,  dec.    The  priaeJif^ 
Dutch  settlements  are  El-Mina  and  Axim.    I^e  Ivory  Coast  extends  from  C* 
ApoUania  on  the  E.,  as  far  Westward  as  the  village  of  Growa  near  C,  PabnoM, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Grain  Coast ;  it  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  grest 
quantity  of  elephants'  teeth,  or  ivory,  brought  down  to  the  searshore  from  the  inte- 
rior.   Though  populous  and  thickly  set  with  villages,  its  towns  are  few  and  hicon- 
siderable,  and  are  generally  situated  at  tbe  mouths  of  rivers  called  by  the  ssme 
names ;  tbe  chief  of  them  are  Lahou  and  Bromera.   "Hie  inhabitants  are  amongst 
the  most  suspicious  and  untractable  who  are  met  with  on  the  whole  coast  dAfiiea ; 
they  have  prevented  the  Europeansfrom  building  any  settlements  on  their  low  sad 
open  coast,  and  only  trade  with  them  undercircumstancesof  jealousy  and  dlstnut 
The  Grain  Coast,  the  Westernmost  part  of  Guinea,  extends  to  the  R,  MeturadSt 
which  separates  it  from  the  country  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sens' 
gambia.    It  is  also  called  MeUaguetta,  and  sometimes  the  Pepper  Coast,  and  de- 
rived its  appellation  of  the  Grain  Coast  from  a  certain  aromatic  plant,  which  pro- 
duces a  fruit  full  of  seeds,  regarded  by  the  Portuguese  when  they  first  landed  oo 
the  coast  as  a  delicious  luxury,  and  hence  named  by  them  Grains  of  Paradise;  as 
soon,  however,  as  European*  became  fiunillar  with  tiie  more  exquisite  aromatiesof 
the  East,  this  coarser  one  fell  into  disrepute.    The  ports  and  towns  at  whicJ^  tbe 
traders  carry  on  their  intercourse  with  the  natives,  are  very  inconsiderable;  tbe 
chief  of  them  are,  Settra  Krou,  Sanguin,  the  Sesten,  and  Bassos, 
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60.  At  the  Eastern  extvemlty  of  the  Gtiff  qf  Otdnea,  or  rather  in  that  pert  of  It 
called  the  Bight  (^Biqfrct,  is  the  little  island  of  Fernando  Po,  which  now  belongs 
to  the  EnglUkf  who  have  lately  formed  a  settlement  there.  To  the  8.  W.  of  it  lies 
Princes  I.,  which  obtained  its  name  from  haying  been  given  to  the  Prince  of  Por- 
tugal :  it  was  discovered  by  the  Poriuguete,  who  still  keep  possession  of  it  Lower 
down  nnder  the  Equinoctial  Line,  \b  the  I.  of  St,  Thomtu,  likewise  belonging  to  the 
Partugttete ;  the  inhabitants  consist  pertly  of  negroes  from  the  opposite  coasts,  and 
partly  of  the  descendants  of  those  Portuguese  who  were  banished  hither,  as  well  as 
to  the  neighbouring  isUinds,  upon  their  first  discovery.  To  the  S.  W.  of  St.  Thomas 
lies  another  Portuguese  island,  known  by  the  name  of  Armo  Bon,  or  Anna  Boa, 
Considerably  fiuther  to  the  S.  W.,  in  the  centre  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  nearly 
mid-way  between  the  C.  qf  Good  Hope  and  Sierra  Leone,  is  the  lofty  and  barren 
jr.  qfSt.  H^ena,  which  belongs  to  the  English,  and  is  generally  touched  at  by  ships 
bound  to  and  from  India.  It  has  been  rendered  remarkable  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  chosen  as  the  prison  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  was  sent  hither  by 
the  allied  sovereigns  of  JSWope  In  1816:  he  resided  here  till  the  year  1821,  when 
he  died  of  an  internal  cancer.  To  the  N.  W.  of  jS^.  Helena  is  the  J.  qf  Ascension, 
which  though  entirely  barren  and  uninhabited,  is  much  frequented  by  ships  on 
account  of  its  many  conveniences. 

SBITEOAXBIA. 

61 .  The  country  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Senegambia  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
Chiinea,  on  the  £.  by  Soudan^  on  the  N.  by  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  it  includes  a  superficial  extent  of  about  380,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  vaguely  estimated  at  10/)00,000  souls.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  those  of  the  two  rivers  Senegal  and  CTanifrta,  which  are  the  chief  sources  of 
its  fertility,  though  there  are  many  otiier  important  ones  by  which  it  is  watered,  as 
the  R.  Orande,  tiie  RokeUe,  and  the  Camaranca,  It  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  states  and  kingdoms,  independent  of  each  other,  and  constantly  vaiyingin  their 
limits,  owing  to  the  wars  which  they  wage  against  each  other :  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  blacks,  and  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  superstitions  of  paganism :  many  of  them 
are  Mahometans,  having  been  converted  by  the  Moors,  who  are  stiU  found  wandering 
about  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Mandingoes  are  the  most  numerous  and 
widely  extended  of  all  the  native  tribes  of  Senegambia',  they  are  now  found  dispersed 
almost  over  the  whole  country,  though  they  were  once  confined  to  the  state  of 
MamUng,  whence  they  derived  their  name.  The  FouJahs  are  another  powerful  race 
of  negroes,  and  are  said  to  have  originally  inhabited  the  country  called  Fooladoo,  but 
they  are  now  found  scattered  over  several  of  the  states  in  the  centre  of  Senegambia, 
A  third  great  race  is  that  called  the  Jalqffif,  Talqffk,  or  Oualoffs,  who  dwell,generally 
speaking, between  the  lower  courses  of  the  Senegaltaxd  Oambia,  though  they  are 
also  to  be  met  with  in  many  other  parts  of  the  countiy. 

52.  The  names  of  the  states  and  people  included  within  the  limits  o£  Senegambia, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Western  States. 


Brack  or  QuaUo. 

Tor, 

FoutaJtoro, 

Jaloffs, 

BourlQolqffk, 

Darnel  or  Kayor* 

BaoL 

Sin, 

Barra, 

Badibou, 

Solum,, 

WooUi. 

Mandingoes. 

FoulaJu. 


Central  States. 


Stratik. 

Gedumah, 

Jafiioo, 

Bondou, 

Kqjaaga, 

Kasson, 

Brooko* 

Bambovk, 

Konkodoo, 

Worada, 

DentiUu 

Sadadoo, 

Neola. 

Tenda. 


Eastern  States. 


iMdamar. 

Beeroo, 

Kaart€t, 

Oanharan, 

Fooladoo. 

JaUonhadoo, 

Mtmding, 

WassOa. 

Bambarra 

Masina, 

Kong, 

Baddoo, 
Kaffaba. 
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7D6  Soudan  or  Nigritia. 

Amongst  the  chief  towns  of  these  states  may  be  mentioned  Jemw,  or  Oettne, 
in  Manna ;  Sego  and  Bammakoo,  in  Bambarra,  all  three  of  which  are  on  the  banks 
oftheiVit^r:  JTemmoo,  the  capital  of  JToarfa,  and  ^^mmnii  of  ZtM^omor;  Creboy 
in  the  country  of  the  Mandingoes;  and  Timboo,  the  capital  of  the  Faulahs, 

53.  The  JSlnglisheolonj  of  Sierra  Leone  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  near  the  montli 
of  the  R.  Rokelle,  in  the  South  Western  extremity  of  Senegambia,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Guinea :  it  has  derived  its  name  from  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  infested  witb 
lions,  which  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Southern  banks  of  the  river,  and  ter- 
minates in  C.  Shilling,  the  South  Western  point  of  the  peninsula.  The  settleoHsit 
of  Sierra  Leone  was  formed  for  objects  of  philanthrophy,  rather  than  for  political  or 
commercial  advantage,  the  design  being  to  colonize  firee  negroes,  and  to  promote  the 
civilization  of  J^/Hea.  Hitherto,  however,  the  advantages  derived  from  it  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  which  they  have  given  rise ;  althon^ 
several  towns  have  been  regularly  built,  and  many  of  tiie  negroes  have  become  in- 

.  dustrious  fiirmers,  skilful  mechanics,  and  enterprizhig  traders,  performing  with  pix>- 
priety  the  various  duties  of  social  life.  The  population  of  the  whole  colony  amounts  to 
about  20,000  souls:  the  chief  towns  axeFreetovm,  the  c&^pitaXRegenfsTownyLeqpold^ 
Charlotte,  Bathurst,  Kitsey,  &c. :  a  fort  has  been  erected  on  Banee  I.  to  command 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  Besides  Sierra  Leone,  the  Bnglith  have  other  colonies 
on  this  coast,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oambia,  the  capital 
of  whichis  named  Baihurst,  and  is  situated  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  river.  About 

'  thirteen  years  since,  the  king  of  Barra,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Gambia, 
ceded  to  our  government  a  long  slip  of  territory,  one  mile  broad,  and  about  sixty 
long,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  spot  occupied  by  the  French  at  AWreda.  Tlie 
French  colonies  in  these  regions  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Government  of  Senegal,  as  they  lie  prmcipally  on  the  banks  of  this  great  riTer. 
Their  chief  settlement  is  Ft.  St,  Louis,  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  river,  where  they  carry 
on  most  of  their  traffic  with  the  natives  and  the  Moon,  but  they  have  also  other 
establishments  higher  up  the  Senegal  at  Fodor,  St.  Joseph  or  Galam,  and  SL 
Pierre,  Besides  these,  they  possess  the  island  and  fort  of  Goree,  situated  in  the 
little  bay  which  is  formed  by  the  promontory  of  C,  Verde  on  its  Southern  side ; 
Portttdal  and  Joale  between  it  and  the  Gambia ;  and  AWreda,  already  mentioned 
as  lying  on  the  Northern  bank  of  that  river.  The  Portuguese  likewise  have  a  few 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  the  principal  of  which  are  Cacheo  and 
Bissao,  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia. 


SOUDAN  OH  VIOaiTIA. 

64.  The  Arabic  name  Soudan,  which  the  Buropeans  render  by  the  synonymous 
one  of  Nigritia  or  NegroUmd,  signifies  properly  all  the  country  Inhabited  by  the 
Negroes,  but  it  is  chiefly  restricted  both  by  the  Moors  itnd  Europeans  to  that  part  of 
it  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  R.  Nigir,  with  which  the  nations  of  Barbaary 
maintain  a  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  thus  hounded  on  the  W.  by  Senegambia, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  on  the  E.  by  Nvbia,  and  on  the  S.  by 
countries  altogether  unknown,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  theiNTt^  and  the  ilfotoitoafii 
qf  the  Moon ;  its  superficial  contents  may  be  taken  at  855,000  square  miles,  and 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  20,000,000.  The  whole  country  is  very  imperfectly 
known;  It  has  been  chiefly  explored  by  enterprizing  and  inde&tigable  tniTeUen 
from  amongst  our  own  countrymen,  but  by  fieir  the  g^reater  part  of  them  havefellen 
victims  to  their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  Soudan  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  kingdoms,  governed  by  sovereigns  whose  despotism  is  proportionate 
to  the  ignorance  of  their  savage  subjects :  these  kingdoms  are  independent  of  each 
other  ;  but,  as  Is  the  case  with  all  other  negro  states,  they  are  constantly  at  war 
with  one  another,  being  ambitious  of  an  increased  territory,  and  avariciously 
anxious  for  the  proflts  which  they  derive  from  the  sale  of  all  their  captives  as 
slaves.  About  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  profess  a  very  corrupted  fbrm  of  MaJuh 
metanism,  and  the  others  are  pagans. 

55.  The  principal  kingdoms  or  states  into  which  Soudan  is  divided,  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  table  : 
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Western  States. 

Tonibuetoo. 

Borgoo. 

Yariba. 

Fundah, 

Satkatoo. 

Keuhna. 

Howua, 

Adamowa* 


Eastern  States. 

MandarcL 

Bomou. 

Kanem. 

Begharmi, 

Saley^  Waday,  or  Bergoo. 

Ftir, 

Kordqfcofi, 


50.  TombuctoOy  or  Timbtutoo,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  great  commercial  emporinm 
of  the  interior  of  AJricaf  is  situated  near  the  North  Western  extremity  of  Soudan, 
about  12  miles  from  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Nigir,  its  port  upon  which  is  called 
KcdfTO,  It  is  a  town  of  ancient  foundation,  having  been  built  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Idth  century,  but  it  is  neither  so  large  nor  b«  populous  as  it  has  till 
yery  lately  been  supposed,  for  its  circuit  is  said  not  to  exceed  3  miles,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  under  15,000.  The  population  is  chiefly  composed 
of  negroes,  for  the  dfoars  who  actually  reside  there  are  few :  the  houses  are  de- 
scribed as  being  generally  mod-huts,  crowded  together  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  and 
sandy  desert  Tombuctoo  owes  all  its  importance  to  its  central  situation,  which 
renders  it  the  grand  point  of  union  betwixt  the  Moors  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
conthient,  the  negroes  of  Senegambia  on  the  West,  those  of  Soudan  on  the  East, 
and  of  Ghdnea  on  the  South ;  from  all  these  countries  caravans  repair  to  it,  and  for 
the  time  very  much  add  to  the  population  and  life  of  tbe  town,  which  on  their  de- 
parture again  relapses  into  its  native  dullness.  iVeu?  Bimief  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bomouy  is  situated  to  the  S.  W.  of  X.  TchadyWid  contains  about  10,000  in- 
habitants ;  it  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  from  its  sovereign  being  one  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchs  in  the  whole  count^,  having  at  different  times  extended 
his  conquests  over  all  the  surrounding  states  as  far  as  I)£ur-Fur.  Kanem  lies  to  the 
N.  of  X.  Tchady  its  capital  is  Maoo ;  Begharmi  is  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake, 
and  its  chief  town  is  also  called  Begharmi^  or  sometimes  Metna,  Dor  Saley  or 
Waday  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  in  all  Soudan,  and  has  rendered  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Kordqfan  tributary  to  it :  its  chief  town  is  Cobbe,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  channels  of  communication  between  the  people  of  iVi^rri^  and 
the  Abyuiniant,  Nubiam,  and  Bgyptieau, 

TIBBOO  AND  TUARICK. 

57.  The  Tibboo  inhabit  the  £astem;part  of  that  eztensiTC  desert  country  which 
lies  between  Soudan  and  the  kingdoms  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea : 
they  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Fezzan  and  Barca,  on  the  E.  by  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
on  the  S.  by  Dor-Fur,  Dor  Saley,  Kanem,  and  Bomou,  and  on  tbe  W.  by  a  line 
extending  between  the  last  mentioned  countiy  and  Fezzan,  which  separates  them 
fh)m  the  Tuariek.  They  are  not  quite  black,  and  differ  altogether  both  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  manners  from  the  negroes :  they  follow  a  roving,  predatory  life,  and 
are  divided  into  several  tribes,  who  are  constantly  making  war  upon  each  other, 
and  pillaging  the  surrounding  countries ;  about  one  half  of  them  profess  the  Ma- 
hometan religion  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  but  the  others  are  pagans.  The  prin- 
cipal tribes  are  the  Tibboo  qfFebabo,  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  ^orca  and  Fezzan ; 
the  Rock  Tibboo  or  Rshade,  so  called  from  their  houses  being  built  in  the  rocks, 
whose  chief  town  is  ^  fro,  a  llttie  to  the  S.  of  Fezzan ;  the  Tibboo  qfBilmay  and  Tibboo 
qfOunda,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bomou;  the  TibbooqfBorgoo,who8echiettovm 
i  Yen,  and  the  Tibboo  qfAma,  near  the  borders  of  Waday, — ^The  Ttutriek  inhabit 
the  Western  part  of  the  g^at  desert  country  of  ^oAora,  being  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Barbary  States,  on  the  E.  by  Fezzan  and  the  territory  of  the  Tibboo,on  the  8. 
by  Howssa  and  Senegambia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Moorish  tribes  dwelling  along  the 
coast  of  the  A  tlantic  Ocean,  They  are  a  powerful  race  of  people,  and  their  skin  is 
much  whiter  than  that  of  their  Eastern  neighbours  the  Tibboo;  they  speak  the 
Breber  language,  and  are  all  Mahometans.  They  lead  a  wandering  and  JTomadic 
life  like  the  Arabs,  and  live  upon  pillage ;  they  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  and 
are  always  at  war  with  the  different  kingdoms  of  Soudan,  whence  they  carry  off  vast 
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798  Fexzan — Cape  Verde,  Canary ,  Madeira,  and  Western  Is. 

numben  of  captives  and  sell  them  as  slares.  The  carayans  traversing  thdr  terri- 
tory from  the  Barbary  States  to  the  coantrles  on  the  Nigir^  are  obliged  to  pay  them 
a  certain  tribute  to  secnre  themselves  a  free  and  unmolested  passage.  The  priocipil 
Tuarick  tribes  are  those  of  Gkradt  on  the  S.  W.  frontiers  of  Fezxan ;  the  Kollun, 
who  possess  the  kingdom  of  Atben  to  the  ff,  of  Bomau ;  the  Tuarick  of  Agadez^ 
and  the  Tag€una  Tuarieky  immediately  above  Howtaa, — ^The  Moors  and  Arabi 
who  wander  about  the  Westernmost  parts  of  the  Scihara,  are  divided  into  nuuiy 
branches  and  tribes,  as  the  Tratarts,  LabdessebiUf  WadelimSj  Lodqftu,  Mongaaitj 
Hililf&c. :  some  of  them  trade  in  the  gums  which  are  produced  in  tiie  forests  of  the 
country,  but  they  are  all  in  the  practice  of  plundering  such  vessels  as  are  wrecked 
on  the  coast,  and  selling  the  crews  into  slavery. 

KINGDOM  OF  PBZZAV. 

68.  Fezsxtnj  the  ancient  PhazantOf  touches  to  the  N.  upon  the  Regency  of 
Tr^lH>lif  and  is  bounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Great  Sandy  Desert :  it  compreheDds 
a  superficial  extent  of  about  136,400  square  miles,  but  its  population  is  thought  not 
to  exceed  180,000  sonls,  and  is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  being  composed  partly  o( 
the  natives  of  the  surrounding  desert,  and  partly  of  merchants  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Fezzan  is  governed  by  a  king,  who  assumes  at  present  the  titie 
of  Bey,  and  whose  power  is  despotic  and  hereditary;  he  hi  altogether  uncontroQled 
in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  though  his  dominions  have  been  tributary  to  Tripoii 
since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  Bashaw  of  the  latter  country  annually 
sending  an  embassy  to  receive  the  stipuhited  sum  either  in  gold,  slaves,  or  other 
articles  of  value.  Fezzan  was  overrun  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  SaraeeiUj  who 
established  in  it  the  Mahometan  fiuth,  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  prerall, 
though  many  traces  of  gross  paganism  are  still  to  be  met  with :  about  one  half  of 
the  inhabitants  are  negroes,  the  limits  of  the  black  population  extending  as  ftr 
If orthward  as  the  town  of  Sthheu  Fezzan  derives  all  its  importance  frxm  its 
situation  rendering  it  the  great  dep6t  for  most  of  the  commerce  which  is  carried  oo 
between  the  liorthem,  Eastern,  and  Central  parts  of  Africa;  hence  merchants  from 
the  principal  Barbary  StatetfBS  well  as  fromSoudan,  JSgyptftaid  even  from  NubiOj 
are  found  dwelling  within  its  limits,  and  caravans  of  traders  from  several  of  these  i 
countries  occasionally  pass  through  it.  Its  capital  Mourzoukj  is  situated  in  the  | 
South  Western  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  snltan  or  | 
Bey ;  it  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  but  is  a  place  of  very  little  consequence,  iu  j 
popnhition  not  exceeding  2,000  souls.  The  other  chief  towns  of  Fezzan  are  Sodma,  ' 
S^ha,  Zuela,  and  Oerma,  the  last  of  which  was  formerly  called  Qanuna,  and  wis 
the  capital  of  the  Garamantes.  •  | 

THB  CAPS  TBBDBy  CANARY,  KASBIHA,  AND  WB8TBBN  XBULNDB. 

50.  The  Cape  Verde  Islandi,  the  most  Southern  of  those  which  lie  off  the  V.  W. 
coast  otJ^friea  in  the  Atlantie  Ocean,  are  about  300  miles  distant  from  the  promon- 
tory whence  they  derive  their  name.  The  principal  of  them  are  ten  in  number,  vii. 
St  Antonio,  St.  Vincent,  St,  LuAstOySt,  Nicholat,Sal,vndBuenamsta,on  the  North ; 
and  Mayo,  Santiago,  Fuego  or  St.  Philip, tLud  Brava  or  St.  John,  on  the  South ;  the 
nearest  of  them  to  the  mainland  is  Bttenavuta,  and  tlie  most  distant  St,  Antonio. 
Tiiey  unitedly  contain  a  superficial  extent  of  about  1,800  square  miles,  and  100,000 
inhabitants.  They  were  first  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  by 
a  Oenoete  In  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  were  then  inhabited  by  negroes: 
the  Portuguete,  however,  have  at  different  times  sent  out  a  number  of  settlers,  and 
have  ever  since  kept  possession  of  them,  their  governor  residing  ^tPortoPraya  hi  the 
ishind  of  Santiago.—The  Canary  or  Fortunate  Itlandt  lie  off  the  South  Westeni 
extremity  of  3foroooo,  Forteventura,  thenearest  of  them,  being  only  45nu1e8distant 
from  the  mainland.  There  are  only  seven  principal  isUnds,  namely,  Forteventura, 
Laneerota,  Canary,  Teneriffe,  Gomera,  Paima,  and  Ferro :  of  these,  Canary  is  re> 
markableas  having  given  name  to  the  wholegroup,  Tener\ffeon  account  of  its  Tery 
lofty  peak,  and  Ferro  as  the  place  adopted  by  theold  geographersfor  a  First  Meridian. 
The  Canary  Is,  contain  about  2,900  square  miles,  and  180,000  inhabitants ;  they 
are  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  viceroy  resides  at  Santa  Cruz  in 
Teneriffe,  the  most  important  harbour  of  the  whole  group.  The  Canary  Islandt 
were  completely  lost  sight  of  in  JEwope  during  the  &tk  ages,  till  the  middle  of  the 
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14th  eentury,  when  the  Spanith  navigators  brought  a  confiued  aGCOont  of  their 
existence ;  tiiey  were  not,  howerer,  folly  explored  till  fifty  years  afterwards,  when 
a  Norman  gentleman  conquered  most  of  them,  and  received  the  sovereignty  of 
them  from  Henry  8d.,  king  of  Caitilef  on  condition  of  perpetual  homage  to  the 
crown  of  Cattile.  The  aboriginal  natives  of  the  Cemariet  were  called  GhmneJiet, 
and  defended  every  mile  of  their  islands  against  the  invasion  of  the  Spanutrds 
with  great  Intrepidity,  till  being  overpowered  by  superior  numbers  and  discipline, 
they  were  at  last  eitiier  exterminated  or  forced  to  submit  to  the  ceremony  of 
baptism.  The  few  of  them  which  remained  from  the  massacres  which  had  been 
committed  amongst  them,  were  not,  however,  able  to  be  kept  in  that  degree  of 
civilization  required  by  their  conquerors;  the  Spanith  colonists  therefore  applied 
subsequently  to  the  mother  country  for  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
was  immediately  granted,  and  this  horrible  engine  of  state  policy  so  completely 
effected  the  purposes  of  destruction,  that  not  a  single  original  inhabitant  can  now 
be  found  on  any  one  of  these  fertile  and  salubrious  islands. — The  Madeira  Is,  lie 
fcrther  out  in  the  Atlantic^  at  a  distance  of  240  miles  from  the  Northernmost  of 
the  Canariei,  and  about  half  as  far  again  from  Mogodor  on  the  coast  of  Morocco. . 
They  belong  to  Portugal,  and  contain  about  520  square  miles,  and  95,000  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  chiefly  JBuropeam,  The  only  important  island  is  likewise  called 
Madeira ;  its  chief  town  is  Funohai. — TtieAzoree  or  Western  Islands  areabout400 
miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Madetra,  and  nearly  twice  this  distance  from  the  mainland 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  from  C,  St,  Vincent,  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Portugal,  from 
which  they  lie  in  a  direction  due  West.  The  principal  islands  are  nine  in  number, 
viz.  St,  Maria,  St,  Michael,  Tereevra,  Oraeiosa,  St.  Oeorge,  Pico,  Fayal,  Plores, 
and  Corvo:  of  these  the  most  important  one  is  Tereeira,  the  capital  of  which  is 
Angra,  where  the  Portuguese  governor  resides.  The  Azores  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  though  some  description  of  them  was  given  by  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers of  the  middle  ages,  they  were  not  visited  by  Europeans  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  when  they  were  discovered  by  a  Flemish  merchant  who  was 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  upon  their  shores ;  this  led  to  their  being  explored  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  have  ever  since  kept  possession  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

AMERICA. 


1.  America  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  ancient  authors  under 
the  name  of  the  Island  Atlantis,  which  they  pretend,  derived  its  name  from  Atlas, 
Neptune's  eldest  son,  who  succeed  his  fother  in  the  government  of  it  The  most 
distinct  account  of  this  celebrated  country  is  to  be  met  with  in  theTimffius  and  Cri- 
tias  of  Plato.  He  describes  it  as  a  large  island  in  the  Exterior,  or  Atlantic  Ocean, 
30,000  stadia  hi  length,  and  2,000  in  breadth ;  as  lying  opposite  to  the  Strait  of 
Ghiiides  and  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  as  exceedingly  fertile  and  productive,  and  abound- 
ing in  metals  and  trees.  He  farther  states  that  there  was  an  easy  passage  out  of  this 
island  into  some  others,  which  lay  near  a  large  continent,  exceeding  in  dimensions  all 
Asia  and  Libya.  Neptune  settled  hi  Atlantis,  and  distributed  it  amongst  his  ten 
sons,  to  the  youngest  of  whom  he  assigned  one  extremity  of  it,  called  Qadir,  which 
in  the  language  of  the  country  was  said  to  dieaot^fertile,  or  abounding  in  sheep.  The 
descendants  of  Neptune  reigned  over  the  country  during  a  period  of  9,000  years,  the 
government  passing  down  from&ther  to  son  in  theorder  of  primogeniture:  they  like- 
wise obtained  possession  of  several  other  countries,  and  subdu^  all  Europe  as  fiir 
as  the  borders  of  Asia  Minor,  and  all  Libya  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Their  own 
inunediate  territory  was  a  federative  republic,  established  by  a  law  which  Neptune, 
its  founder,  had  promulgated,  and  himself  engraved  upon  a  column  within  the  walls 
of  their  great  temple.  This  republic  was  governed  by  ten  Archons,  who  ruled  over 
as  many  provinces,  under  the  guidance  of  certain  established  customs,  which  invested 
them  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  their  subjects.    Assemblies  were  held 
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alternately  in  each  state  every  five  years,  In  which  all  public  affairs  were  lob- 
jeeted  to  deliberation ;  the  offences  of  citizens  were  examined  by  the  arehonsysnd 
punishment  pronounced  according  to  the  deg^ree  of  their  aggravation.  At  list, 
however,  this  island  was  submerged  in  the  ocean  by  some  terrible  eonvnlmoD  of 
nature,  and  nothing  fiirther  was  ever  heard  either  about  its  inhabitants  or  their 
institutions :  the  sea,  where  it  sunk,  was  rendered  so  muddy  and  so  full  of  flats  snd 
shelves  that  it  could  not  be  navigated  ^ 

2.  Hie  reality  and  local  situation  of  the  iskind  of  Atlantis  have  given  oecauon  to 
many  different  opinions.  Amongst  those,  who  have  advocated  its  actual  existpnce, 
some  have  imagined  it  referred  to  America,  and  others  to  certain  lands,  which  once 
united  Ireland  to  the  Azoret,  and  the  latter  to  the  mainland  of  the  New  World. 
Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  Atlantis  is  the  same  with  the  peninsula  of 
Stoeden  and  Norvcay,  whilst  some  have  not  scrupled  to  place  it  even  in  more  desolate 
regions,  at  Oreenlandf  Iceland,  Spttzbergen,  or  Nova  Zembla.  But  it  appears  &r 
more  probable  that  it  never  had  any  existence  except  in  the  fimciful  imaginatloni  of 
the  poets,  or  the  conjectural  speculations  of  calculating  philosophers :  the  umisTi- 
g^ble  sea,  which  rolled  over  its  demolished  wreck,  was  known  to  have  been  frequently 
navigated,  from  the  days  of  Pytheas  and  Hanno  to  those  of  the  emperor  Angnstus, 
not  only  by  the  adventurous  and  unwearied  traders  of  Carthage,  but  by  many  othen 
in  the  employ,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  Atlantides  Insolse  must  not 
be  confounded  with  it,  for  the  minute  descriptions  of  them,  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  some  of  the  ancient  historians,  completely  identify  them  with  the  Foi^ 
tunate  or  Ccmary  Islands  '.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  reason  to  sappoee 
that  such  of  the  ancient  philosophers  as  felt  persuaded  of  the  spherical  figure  of  ov 
Earth  (and  Plato  was  one  of  these'),  should  be  induced  to  refiect  on  the  little  por- 
tion of  land  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  and  to  conclude  that  the  whole  of  the 
vast  surfiice  which  remained,  was  not  covered  with  water.  Plato  has  himself  dis- 
tinctly stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  only  a  little  inlet  of 
the  vast  Exterior  Ocean^;  and  his  unaginary  description  of  the  great  A  tlantic  Island 
and  Continent,  which  he  placed  in  it,  may  have  originated  in  his  own  mmd  from 
a  deep  investigation  of  the  matter,and  a  conviction  that  hind  would  one  day  be  foond 
in  that  direction.  It  was  the  same  opinion  which,  a  few  centuries  since,  was  enter- 
tained by  the  thoughtful  and  enterprising  Columbus  so  warmly  and  zealously,  that 
it  supported  him  through  all  the  discouro^nff  scenes  of  raillery,  abuse,  and  persccn- 
tion,  which  he  had  to  undergo,  and  which  at  length  so  fortunately  terminated  in  his 
discovery  of  the  coigectural  Ishmd  of  Atlantis  in  the  actual  continent  of  America. 
But  amongst  all  the  ancient  authors,  who  have  alluded  to  the  future  discovery  of 
a  New  World,  none  have  predicted  it  more  happily  than  Seneca,  \n  the  following 
passage  from  his  Medea' : 

Venient  annis 
Secula  seris,  quibus  Oceanns 
Vlncnla  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Tetliysque  novos 
Detegat  orbes;  nee  sit  terris 
Ultima  Thule. 

3.  America^  or  The  New  World,  may  be  repcarded  as  an 
immense  island,  stretching  nearly  across  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, in  the  same  way  that  the  three  great  continents  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  being  connected  together  and  sui^ 
rounded  by  the  ocean,  likewise  form  one  enormous  island.    It  is 

1  The  Island  of  Atlantis  is  spoken  of  and  alluded  to  by  many  other  writers: 
amongstothers by  AristoUe,  Meteor,  II.  1 ;  de  Ca>lo,  II.  13 :  by  iElian,  V. Higt.Ul 
17 :  by  Strabo,  II.  p.  102:  and  by  Pliny,  II.  90 j  VI.  31. 

»  Plutarch,  vit.  Sertor.  8.  9.— Sallust  Fragm.  489.  688.— Flor.  III.  22.- 
Plin.  VI.  36.  37. 

^  Phffidr.  T.  I.  p.  108,  246;  Timaus,  IX.  366. 

♦  Timieus,  T.  IX.  p.  296.  *  Act  II.  ad  Jin. 
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washed  on  the  £.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean j  on  the  S.  by  the 
Antarctic  Ocean^  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on 
the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean :  it  is  the  second  in  size  amongst 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Earth  (being  inferior  only  to 
Asia,  and  nearly  five  times  as  lai^e  as  Europe),  but  its  popu- 
lation is  surpassed  by  each  of  the  other  three.  America  was 
discovered,  in  the  year  1492,  by  Christopher  Columbus, 
a  Genoese,  who,  at  different  times,  made  four  vojrages  thither ; 
but  it  has  unjustly  derived  its  name  from  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
a  Florentine,  who,  having  heard  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
imbibed  the  desire  of  distinguishing  himself  by  a  similar  pur- 
suit, and  first  visited  the  ffew  World  in  1499.  Two  years 
prior  to  this,  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  son  of  a  Venetian  pilot,  but 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  despatched  from  Bristol,  his 
native  place,  by  king  Heniy  7th,  and  discovered  the  islands 
of  Newfoundland  and  St.  John,  and  sailed  down  the  coast  of 
the  mamland  as  far  as  Florida. 

4.  Columbns  having  had  considerable  nantical  experience,  felt  satlsfled  not  only 
that  there  must  be  lands  still  farther  to  the  Westward  than  those  already  explored, 
bat  that  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indiety  at  that  time  the  great  object  of  Par' 
tuffuese  navigation,  might  be  found  in  steering  in  that  direction  than  round  the 
continent  of  J^frica.  YHieD  he  had  settled  his  plan  for  extending  the  boundaries  of 
tlie  knowledgpe  of  the  Earth,  he  laid  his  scheme  before  the  senate  of  Oenooy  and, 
making  liis  own  country,  for  wliich  he  bore  a  filial  and  sincere  affection,  the  first 
tender  of  his  services,  offered  to  sail  under  the  banners  of  that  republic,  in  quest  of 
new  regions.  Genoa  rejected  his  offer;  and  Portttgal,to  whom  he  next  applied, 
treated  him  with  so  much  duplicity,  that  he  went  himself  to  Spain,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  JEnglandy  to  make  the  like  pro- 
posals to  both  courts.  By  both,  ids  schemes  were  at  first  slighted,  till  by  the 
interposition  of  some  sealous  friends  at  the  court  of  Spain,  a  change  was  effected 
in  his  fiivour,  and  a  treaty  signed  witii  him,  by  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
sovereignB  of  Spain,  appointed  him  their  High  Admiral  in  aU  the  seas  he  should 
discover,  and  their  viceroy  in  all  the  islands  and  continenta*  He  accordingly  set 
faU  fh>m  Palot,  a  small  sea-port  town  of  SeviUe  in  Andalusia,  his  fleet  consisting 
of  only  three  snudl  vessels,  having  on  board  but  ninety  men ;  and  after  surmounting 
the  difficulties  of  a  perilous  and  mutinous  voyage,  he  discovered,  on  the  SSd  day 
from  his  jdeparture,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  which  he  subsequently  named  San 
Salvador,  He  was  the  first  JBuropean  who  set  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he 
had  discovered,  and  he  took  solemn  possession  of  it  fbr  the  crown  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  with  aU  the  formalities  observed  in  the  approprhition  of  new  discoveries. 
Phmi  San  Salvador  Ck>lumbus  proceeded  in  his  investigations;  he  saw  several 
islands,  and  touched  on  three  of  the  largest:  he  likewise  visited  Cuba  and  Hie' 
paniola.  Wherever  he  went  he  inquired  for  gold,  and  having  obtained  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  precious  metal,  and  made  other  arrangements,  he  took  his  departure 
homewards,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  natives,  and  arrived  in  the  port  of  Paloe, 
about  seven  months  and  a  half  firom  the  time  when  he  set  out  thence.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honours  which  gratitude  or  admhration 
could  suggest:  aU  his  stipulated  privileges  were  confirmed,  his  family  was  ennobled, 
and  another  armament  was  immediately  fitted  out  for  him.  Tliis  cooaiBted  of  17 
ahips,  and  about  1,500  persons,  of  whom  a  hirge  number  were  men  of  distinction, 
destined  to  settle  in  the  newly  discovered  countries. 

6.  Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World,  in  the 
year  1483.  He  first  reached  the  Caaribbee  Islande,  and  subsequently  Hiepamola, 
where  he  built  a  small  town,  which  he  named  Isabella,  in  honour  of  his  royal  pa- 
troness: he  then  proceeded  in  quest  of  new  discoveries,  but  during  a  tedious  voyage 
of  five  months,  in  which  he  endured  every  hardship,  he  only  discovered  the  island 
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of  Jamaica.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to  retani  to  Spain  in  eonseqnenee 
of  the  numerous  accusations  which  had  been  brought  against  his  conduct  by  his 
enemies ;  he  met  their  charges  with  the  modest  but  determined  confidence  of  a  raaoy 
conscious  not  only  of  his  own  integrity,  but  of  having  performed  many  very  eminent 
services  for  the  state,  in  whose  employment  he  had  embarlced.  The  dignity  of  his 
conduct  silenced  his  enemies,  and  having  recovered  the  good  opinion  of  his  sore- 
reigns,  they  resolved  to  make  every  exertion  to  render  the  new  colony  a  pennanent 
and  complete  establishment,  by  sending  out  such  reinforcements  as  Columbus 
thought  necessary  for  the  purpose.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1496  that  he  was 
enabled  to  proceed  on  his  third  voyage,  during  which  he  discovered  the  island  of 
JVinidad  and  the  great  river  Orinoco :  he  likewise  touched  upon  various  parts  of 
the  continent,  without  suspecting  it,  conceiving  that  they  belonged  to  islands,  which 
he  had  not  leisure  to  explore.  In  the  mean  time,  new  complaints  were  secretly 
transmitted  to  court  by  his  jealous  enemies,  against  him,  which  ended  in  a  sepaivte 
commission  of  discovery  being  granted  to  Alphonsod'Ojeda;  this  commander  was 
accompanied  in  his  voyage  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  Florentine,  after  whom  the 
whole  New  World  has  since  been  named.  Columbus  was  then  recalled,  and  Fnmcte 
de  Bovadilla  appointed  in  his  stead.  By  his  unworthy  and  insolent  successor 
Columbus  was  thrown  in  chains,  and  treated  with  other  indignities,  which  have 
for  ever  disgraced  the  court  that  granted  him  so  much  power.  On  Ids  arrival  in 
Spain,  he  was  instantly  set  at  liboty,  and  treated  with  that  civility  and  kindness 
by  the  king  and  queen  which  he  had  formerly  experienced.  Bovadilla  was  dis* 
graced,  and  Columbus  obtained  permission,  in  1602,  to  make  his  fourth  and  last 
voyage  to  his  new  continent.  Here  he  found  his  jealous  enemies,  whose  avarice 
and  oppression  towards  the  natives  he  had  always  striven  to  keep  in  check,  stil] 
exercising  against  him  every  artiiice  of  malice  which  disappointed  rapine  and 
revenge  could  suggest.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  pursued  his  voyage,  and  traced 
the  coast  of  Darien,  in  hopes  of  discovering  a  strait,  which  he  fondly  imagined 
would  open  a  new  track  to  the  JSast  ImUeg.  Although  he  was  disappointed  hi  his 
expectations,  he  was,  nevertheless,  so  much  delighted  with  the  fertility  and  apparent 
wealth  of  the  country,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  a  small  colony  upon  the  R.  Bdem, 
in  the  province  of  Veragua,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return  to 
Spain  to  procure  the  means  for  rendering  the  establishment  permanent.  After  a 
tempestuous  voyage,  during  which  he  met  with  the  greatest  calamities,  he  arrived 
at  St.  Lucar  in  Spain  in  the  year  1504.  Here,  in  addition  to  his  other  sufferings,  he 
learned  the  deatii  of  his  patroness  Isabella,  from  whom  alone  he  anticipated  the 
redress  of  his  wrongs :  he  applied,  however,  to  the  king,  who  amused  him  with  pro- 
mises, but  who,  instead  of  granting  his  claims,  insulted  him  with  the  proposal  of 
renouncing  them  all  for  a  pension.  Disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch 
whom  he  had  served  with  fidelity  and  success ;  exhausted  with  the  calamities 
which  he  had  endured;  and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which  these  brought  upon 
him,  Columbus  breathed  his  last  at  Valladolidy  a.d.  1506,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville;  and  on  his  tomb  was  engraved  an 
epitaph,  commemorating  his  discovery  of  a  New  World,  which  in  justice  ought  to 
have  been  denominated  Columbia,  in  order  that  the  name  might  for  eTcr  excite  the 
remembrance  of  a  hero,  who,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  succeeded  in  realixing  a 
project,  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  chimera  of  a  disordered  imagination. 
6.  After  the  death  of  Columbus,  the  Indians  of  America  were  no  longer  treated 
with  gentleness,  for  it  was  his  defence  of  the  property  and  lives  of  these  harmless 
savages  that  had  brought  down  upon  his  head  such  bitter  hatred.  The  Spaniardt, 
in  order  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  carried  on  a  most  barbarous  system 
of  extermination :  and  not  content  with  the  ordinary  and  most  bloody  destruction  of 
war,  which  their  superiority  in  arms  and  tactics  gave  them  over  such  rude  people, 
they  caused  a  great  number  of  the  Indiana  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  large  hounds, 
and  a  species  of  mastiffs  or  bull-dogs.  They  likewise  occasioned  the  death  of  vast 
numbers  more  of  these  poor  wretches  in  the  mines,  in  the  pearl-fisheries,  and  under 
the  weight  of  burdens  that  could  only  be  transported  on  men's  shoulders,  because 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  New  World,  no  beast  of 
burden  or  of  draught  was  found.  In  short,  they  exercised  innumerable  cruelties  on 
the  caciques  or  chiefs,  whom  they  suspected  of  having  concealed  any  silver  or  gold : 
no  discipline  whatever  was  observed  in  their  small  parties,  composed  mostly  of 
thieves,  and  commanded  by  men  who  merited  capital  punishment  for  their  crimes. 
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and  had  mostly  been  taken  from  the  dregs  of  the  people.  It  is  an  Indisputable  ihct, 
that  both  Alma^pt)  and  Pizarro  could  neither  read  nor  write.  These  two  adventurers 
were  at  the  head  of  170  foot-soldiers,  a  number  of  bull-dogs,  and  a  monk  named  La 
Valle  Viridl,  whom  Almagro  afterwards  caused  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  the  but- 
end  of  muskets,  in  the  island  of  Puna.  Such  was  the  army  that  marched  against 
the  Peruvians:  as  to  that  which  went  to  the  attack  of  the  Mexicans,  under  the 
conduct  of  Cortex,  it  consisted  of  fifteen  cavaliers,  and  600  infantry  at  the  utmost. 
The  horrors  committed  by  these  700  murderers  are  indescribable;  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ignorant  savages,  whom  they  butchered  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
would  exceed  the  bounds  of  aSi  credibility,  if  it  did  not  stand  upon  the  pages  of 
history  recorded  by  their  own  countrymen.  By  such  means  they  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing more  than  one-third  of  the  i^^CTo  TForU  under  their  dominion,  but  a  retribution 
has  at  last  overtaken  them:  at  this  moment  they  do  not  possess  a  single  foot  of 
land  in  the  whole  continent  of  AmericOf  whilst  their  own  territory  in  Europe^ 
enervated  by  the  vast  wealth  which  it  so  easily  drew  from  its  prolific  colonies,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  unhappy  and  degraded  countries  in  all  Christendom. 

7.  The  Isthmus  of  DarieUy  or  Panama  as  it  is  also  called, 
is  not  more  than  25  miles  broad  in  its  narrowest  part ;  it 
divides  America  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  that  which  lies 
to  the  N.  of  it  being  commonly  called  North  America,  and 
that  to  the  S.  of  it  South  America.  The  Northern  part  of 
America,  extending  between  the  two  great  oceans,  and  includ- 
ing more  than  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole  continent,  belongs  to 
the  British f  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion at  the  Western  extremity  opposite  to  Asia,  which  belongs 
to  the  Russians,  and  is  generally  denominated  Russian  Ame^ 
rica.  British  America  contains  several  subdivisions,  as  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswich,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundr 
land,  New  Britain,  &c. :  its  North  Eastern  part  touches  upon 
Greenland,  which  is  the  farthest  part  of  the  continent  in  this 
direction,  and  off  which  is  the  island  of  Iceland.  The  United 
States  lie  immediately  South  of  British  America,  and  below 
them  again  is  Mexico,  both  of  which  countries  likewise  occupy 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Farther  Southward  are  the  little  territory  of 
Balleze,  belonging  to  the  British,  and  the  repubhc  of  Guati- 
mala,  which  occupies  the  narrowest  part  of  the  continent,  and  is 
the  Southernmost  state  in  North  America.  To  the  E.  o( Mexico 
and  Guatimala,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  islands,  some  of  which  are  very  considerable  in  size, 
but  others  are  of  little  consequence :  all  these  islands  are  col- 
lectively distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  The  West  Indies,  or 
West  India  Islands,  and  belong  mostly  to  European  Powers. 

8.  The  Northernmost  State  in  South  America  is  Colombia, 
which  confines  towards  the  North  West  with  Guatimala :  to 
the  East  of  it  lies  Guyana,  parcelled  out  into  three  divisions, 
belonging  to  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French.  The  whole 
.  Eastern  part  of  South  America  forms  one  large  empire,  called 
the  Empire  o{  Brazil,  and  comprehends  very  nearly  one  half 
of  the  peninsula.    To  the  W.  of  it,  and  to  the  S.  of  Colombia, 
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are  Peru  and  Upper  Peru,  or  Bolivia  as  it  is  sometimes  styled ; 
the  former  of  these  is  farther  Northward  ^  and  extends  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacijic  Ocean,  the  latter  is  more  inland,  be- 
tween it  and  Brazil.  The  little  dictatorship  of  Paraguay  lies 
between  the  two  rivers  Paraguay  and  ParanOy  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  Brazily  and  to  the  S.  E.  of  t^er  Peru :  towards  the 
S.  it  touches  upon  La  Plata,  or  The  Argentine  Republic^ 
which  extends  from  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  to  the  South, 
Atlantic  Ocean.  ChiU  is  a  long  narrow  tract  of  coointijy 
lying  along  the  shores  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
Dounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Andes,  which  divide  it  from  Za 
Plata.  The  Southern  extremity  of  the  continent  is  called 
Patagonia,  and  is  separated  f]X)m  an  island,  or  several  islands, 
known  by  the  name  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  by  the  Strait  of 
Magellan.  To  the  Eastward  of  Patagonia  are  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  farther  out  in  the  Atlantic  lie  Georgia  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands :  New  South  Shetland  is  the  name  given 
to  an  extensive  archipelago  lying  about  400  miles  below  Cope 
Horn,  which  is  the  Southern  extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

9.  The  saperflcial  extent,  and  the  probable  population  of  each  coantry  in 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 

STATISTICAL  TABLB  OF  AMERICA. 
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Britiih  America 

Oreenland 

Iceland   -       -« 

Rutrian  America 

Lake  Superior  - 

ZaMe  Michiffon 

Lake  Huron     -    • 

Lake  ManatouUn  • 

Lake  JBrie    -    - 

Lake  Ontario  -    - 

United  States  - 

Mexico    -        -        -        -        - 

Ouatimala  or  Central  America 

Balleze    -        -        -        -        - 

Wett  India  Iskmdt  -       -        . 


27,900 

11,S00 

10,700 

5,000 

8,400 

6,500 


Colombia  .----- 
Ottyana  ------- 

Brazil     -        - 

Peru       --•-'--- 

Upper  Peru  or  Bolivia  -  -  -  - 
Paraguay  --.-.- 
La  Plata  or  the  Arffentine  Republic 

Chili 

Patagonia       -«..-.- 
Falkland  ItUmdt     -        -       -        4,800'^ 
Galapagos  Islands   -        .        -        3,000 1 
Oeorgia,SandwiehLand,NewSouth\f.ng^  ( 
Shetland,  kc.        -        -       -     j>o,wwj 

Total  in  America  - 


Square  Miles. 

2,776,000 

063,900 

15,800 

545,700 


09,300 


1,003,900 

1,362,900 

124,000 

6,400 

73,600 

808,800 
162,400 
2,650,700 
343,200 
369,700 
75,300 
829,700 
129,200 
267,700 

14,200 


12,892,600 


Souls. 

2^500,000 

20,000 

50/)00 

40,000 


12y500,000 
7y550/n0 
1,500/}00 

2o,qoo 

2,500,000 

3^350,000 

290,000 

4,000,000 

1,750,000 

800,000 

500,000 

1,800,000 

1,200,000 

500/MO 

20,000 


40,890,009 
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10.  There  is  one  ^eat  range  of  mountains,  which  extends 
through  the  whole  Western  part  of  America,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  continent. 
It  is  called  the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains  in  North  America^ 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Andes,  or  The  Cordillera 
(i.  e.  Range)  of  the  Andes,  in  South  America.  The  Alleghany, 
Allegany,  or  Apalachian  mountains,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  mm  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  live  in  their  neighbourhood, 
is  the  name  applied  to  an  extensive  range  of  hills,  stretching 
in  a  North  Easterly  direction  through  the  United  States  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  Jyortk  America,  nearly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  R.  St.  Lawrence  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are  about 
1,200  miles  in  len^,  and  are  coinposed  of  several  distinct 
ridges,  whose  total  breadth  varies  from  30  to  100  miles:  they 
run  nearly  parallel  with  the  sea-shore,  at  the  distance  of 
from  50  to  400  miles  frt)m  it,  and  divide  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  water  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  East,  from  those 
which  flow  into  the  lakes  and  the  R.  Mississippi  on  the  West. 
These  mountains  are  not  confusedly  broken,  but  stretch  along 
in  uniform  ranges,  for  the  most  part  not  half  a  mile  high.  The 
several  ridges  are  known  by  different  names,  as  The  Blue 
Ridge,  North  Mountain,  Jackson^ s  Mountain,  Laurel  Moun- 
tain, Cumberland  Mountain,  &c. 

11.  Hie  derations  of  some  of  the  principal  mountains,  volcanoes,  and  towns  of 
Amerieoy  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  wiU  be  found  in  the  following  table : 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OP  thb  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  OF  AMBRICA. 


AUeghany  H*.,  UmtedStaUi 
(highest  p'.)     -       -       - 
AUidr  M\  CoUmbia  - 
Ande$  M*.,  Colombia,  (high- 
est pt.)     - 
Antitana  M\  Colambia 
A$eutneyll[\  United  Statet 
BlanquiUo  M°.,  ChUi  I 
Blue  M*.,  Janutiea,  (highest 
pt.)  .       -       .       _ 

Cq^ambe  Oureou  H".,  Colom- 
bia  •       •        .        . 

CameVsRun^f  United  Statee 
Chimborazo  M".,  Colombia  - 
Cotopaxi  M\  Coiombia 
Corazon,  JST/,  Colombia 
CuanaramaW^.,  Guyana    * 
Bescabezado  JA\  La  Plata 
Buida  M°.,  Qvyana    - 
Burangoy  T".  o^  Mexico 
Blias,  W,  8K,  N.  W.  America 
Fainoeather,  M*.,  N.W.^me^ 
rica         -        .        -        - 
Fraide,  Peak  of,  Mexico 
OuanaxuatOf  T".  of,  Mexico 


Feet 

6,234 
17,866 

81,134 

19,135 

3,320 

80,000 

7,486 

19,410 

4,188 

81,134 

18,876 

16,706 

6,420 

18,000 

8,467 

6,848 

18,672 

14,000 

16,120 

6,833 


Heela,  W.,  Iceland      - 
HiniMta  M^,  Colombia 
Keartarge  H".,  United  Statet 
KillingtonFeak,  United  Statet 
Mar^flot  M".,  Chili 
Manffield  1A\  United  Statet 
Mexico,  City  of,  Mexico 
Mieupampa,  T».  of,  Peru 
Mitery,  M«.,  St.  Chrittqpher*t 
Moote  HiOochy  United  Statet 
MomeOarouU\St.  Vineenft 
Pelee  M°.,  Martinique 
Pichinca  M".,  CoUmbia 
Popocatepetl  M°.,  Mexico     - 
Quito,  T".  of,  Colombia 
Riobamba,  1*'.  of,  Colombia  • 
SaddU  M>.,  United  Statet    - 
Sangai  M».,  Colombia  - 
Snarly  Iceland   -       .       - 
Stony  or  Rocky  M"«.,  N.  Ame- 

rica^  (highest  p*.)       - 
Sulphur  Volcano,  Quadaloupe 
Tunguragua  M°.,  Colombia  - 
Wackutett  M».,  UnUed  Statet 
White  M*.,  UnUed  Statet     - 


Feet 
4,080 

17,238 
8,461 
3,084 

80,000 
4,870 
7,404 

11,670 
3,711 
4,636 
6,000 
6,100 

16,039 

17,868 
0,636 

10,800 
4,000 

17,138 


6,160 
6,041 
16,814 
8,080 
6,834 
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la.  In  the  Western  part  of  N.  America  ifl  a  large  ri?er, 
which  rises  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  and 
after  a  tortuous  course  of  2,100  miles,  during  which  it  passes 
through  the  Great  Slave  LakCy  it  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
upper  part  of  its  course  is  called  the  Urgigah  or  Peace  jR.,  till 
it  IS  joined  by  the  waters  of  its  tributary  the  Athapescow^  when 
the  united  stream  is  distinguished  by  the  name  ot  the  Slave  i2., 
and  enters  the  Great  Slave  Lake;  below  this  lake  it  is  called 
Mackenzie's  JR.  The  two  principal  rivers  which  enter  Hudson  i 
Bay  are  the  Missinnippi  and  Saskatchetwan,  both  of  which 
rise  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  former 
of  these  is  called  Churckill  R.  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
and  after  traversing  several  small  lakes,  enters  the  sea  at  Fort 
Churchill :  the  SaskatcJiawan  runs  through  the  Northern  part 
of  L.  Winnipeg^  and  enters  Hudson's  Bay  at  York  Ft.j  where 
it  is  called  Port  Nelson  R.,  being  known  by  several  names  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  R.  St.  Lawrence  rises  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  N,  A  merica,  and  flows  with  a  circuitous  course 
of  2,030  miles,  through  L.  Superior,  L.  Huron,  L.  St.  Clair, 
L.  Erie,  and  L.  Ontario,  into  the  Cfnlf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
which  is  an  estuary  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Labrador, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Island  of  Newfoundland.  The 
R.  Utawas,  or  Ottawa,  is  a  tributary  of  the  St,  Lawrence, 
which  it  enters  on  its  Northern  bank  a  little  above  the  town  of 
Montreal,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Montreal  R. 

13.  The  R,  St,  Lauyrenee  is  known  by  different  names  in  different  ports  of  lt» 
course.  At  its  source  it  is  called  the  JR.  St,  Louis:  between  X.  Superior  and 
L,  Huron  it  is  named  St,  Mar\ft  R,,  or  the  Narrowi,  from  the  fall  which  it  makes 
there ;  between  L,  Huron  and  L.  Brie,  it  receives  the  name  of  R.  St,  Clair  and 
Detroit ;  between  X.  Brie  and  L.  Ontario  it  is  called  the  Niagara,  and  here  are  j 

the  famous  Falls  qf  Niagara ;  between  X.  Ontario  and  the  AtUmtie,  it  is  called  j 

the  St.  Lawrence,  though  the  name  of  Iroquois  or  Cateraqui  is  sometimes  appIMd 
to  that  part  of  it,  which  lies  between  the  last  mention^  lake  and  the  town  of 
Montreal,  The  Cataract  qf  Niagara  Is  esteemed  the  grandest  object  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  it  the  r^er  is  three  miltf 
wide,  and  begins  to  descend  with  a  rapid  and  powerful  course :  at  the  falls  the  bed 
of  the  river  becomes  suddenly  contracted  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  hot  shortly 
afterwards  expands  to  the  width  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  its  depth  tliere  ex- 
ceeding 800  feet  The  precipice  over  which  the  cataract  descends,  is  formed  fiy 
the  brow  of  a  vast  bed  of  limestone,  the  perpendlcuhir  descent  being  161  feet 
The  cataract  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  Qoat  or  Iris  Island,  which  oeca^ 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  breadth ;  the  principal  channel  is  on  the  Western  side, 
and  is  called  the  Horse-shoe  fall  from  its  shape.  The  noise  of  these  &Ils  is  fre- 
quently heard  at  York,  on  the  Northern  shores  of  X.  Ontario,  which  is  aboot 
fiO  miles  distant;  the  cloud  of  vapour  thrown  up  is  seen  70  miles  off,  and  aerres 
as  a  medium  for  formingp  by  the  sun's  itiys,  the  most  beautiful  rainbows.  ^ 
total  descent  of  the  falls  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles  is  about  300  feet 

14.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Uviud 
States  are,  the  Hudson  JR.,  which  rises  on  the  Western  side 
of  L.  Ckamplain,  and  flows  with  a  Southern  course  into  the 
Atlantic,  opposite  New  York:  the  Delaware,  SusqueAannn, 
and  Potomack,  running  to  the  S.  W.  of  it,  the  first  of  which 
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flows  into  Delaware  Bay 9  and  the  two  last  into  ChesapeakBay: 
the  James  R.,  Roanoke  i?.,  Savannah,  and  Altanaha,  which 
all  run  farther  to  the  Southward,  and  enter  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  R.  Mississippi  divides  the  United  States  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts ;  it  rises  near  the  Western  extremity  of 
X.  Superior,  and  flows  with  a  Southerly  course  of  2^220  miles 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Upon  its  right  bank  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  K.  Missouri,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Ms.,  and 
is  of  itself  longer  than  the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi ;  the 
united  stream,  however,  retains  the  latter  appellation.  The 
length  of  the  Mississippi,  if  reckoned  from  the  Missouri  source, 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  river  in  the  world,  being  about 
3,610  miles,  or  one  sixth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
earth.  The  Mississippi  has  many  important  tributaries.  On 
its  Eastern  bank  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Illinois,  Wabash, 
Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee ;  upon  its  Western  bank 
those  of  the  La  Platte,  Kanses,  Arkansaw,  and  the  Red  River. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Mexico  are,  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which 
flows  down  from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into 
the  Chdf  of  Mexico ;  and  the  R.  Colorado,  which  rises  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  same  range,  and  runs  into  the  Chilf  of 
California.  To  the  N.  of  this  last  river  is  the  Columbia,  some- 
times called  the  Oregan,  which  rises  on  the  Western  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source' 
of  the  Saskatchawan,  and  flows  with  a  South  Easterly  course 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

15.  All  the  great  rivers  of  South  America  run  into  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  Amongst  the  chief  of  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  Magdalena,  which  flows  into  the  Carribean  Sea;  the 
Orinoco,  which  entei*s  the  Atlantic  near  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
and  the  Amazon,  which  runs  into  the  same  ocean,  close  under 
the  Equinoctial  Line.  The  Amazon,  Maranon,  or  Orellana, 
as  it  is  variously  called,  is  3,130  miles  long,  being  the  second 
^eatest  river  in  America ;  and  the  third  in  the  whole  world : 
it  receives  the  waters  of  many  considerable  tributaries :  amongst 
others,  those  of  the  Tunauragua,  Putumayo,  Japura,  and 
Negro,  on  its  Northern  bank;  and  those  of  the  Ucayale, 
Jutay,  Puros,  Madeira,  Tapajos,  and  Xingu,  on  its  Southern 
bank.  To  the  Eastward  of  the  Amazon  is  the  R.  Para,  which 
runs  through  the  empire  of  Brazil  from  South  to  North ;  it 
is  composed  of  sevend  rivers,  all  bearing  different  names,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Tocantins  and  the  Araguay.  The  Rio 
de  la  Plata  is  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  is, 
properly  speaking,  only  the  continuation  of  the  R.  Paraguay ; 
its  waters  are  increased  by  those  of  several  tributaries,  as  the 
Pilcomayo  and  Vermgo  on  its  right  .bank,  and  the  Parana 
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and  Umgiuiy  on  its  left  bank.     It  is  1,830  miles  long  firom 
the  source  of  the  Paraguay  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

16.  The  following  table  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  actual  and  eompanthre 
leng^thB  of  tl^se  riven : 


SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RlVEiiS  OF 

AMERICA. 

Mfles. 

Miles. 

Alabama  or  Cooea 

- 

465 

Ifiwtitqyi  (proper) 

- 

2,220 

Altanaha      ... 

- 

840 

Jlftm«nj7pi(fromthelf 

ie- 

Amazon  (from  the  Paro  source) 

8,130 

- 

- 

^ 

Arkansaw     -        -        - 

- 

1,560 

MiuouH 

- 

- 

2,860 

JBerbiee        .        -        - 

. 

140 

Negro    - 

- 

» 

1,280 

Bravo  del  Norte  - 

• 

1,440 

Ohio      -        - 

- 

- 

925 

Colorado  (Mexico) 

- 

740 

Orinoco 

- 

. 

1,490 

Colorado  (La  Plata)    - 
Columbia      . 
Cormeetieut  - 

Delatoare     -        -        - 
Demerary     .        -        - 
EseequOo     -        -        - 
Praneisoo,  St.        -       - 
Hudson         -        -        - 
Uames  —        —        —        . 

- 

920 
1,480 
335 
550 
320 
190 
500 
1,S80 
300 
335 
8S0 
320 

Para  or  Toeantim 

Parana 

Pamaiba       - 

Paroe    -       -       - 

PUeomayo     - 

Potomadt 

Putumayo 

Bed       -       -       ' 

BoanOic         -       - 

Satkatehawan 

Savannah      - 

Surinam 

- 

1,190 

1^ 
680 
890 

1,100 
805 
880 

1,600 
240 

lUinoit 

John,  St,  (New  Brunewick) 

- 

1,600 
800 
800 

Jutay  -        •        .        . 
Kanset          •        -        - 

^ 

800 
700 

- 

- 

485 

La  Plata  or  Pcwaguay 

. 

1,830 

Tapqjot 

- 

. 

^'2S 

La  Platte     -        -       - 

. 

720 

Tenneesee 

. 

. 

690 

Lawrence,  St.        -       - 

. 

2,030 

- 

• 

890 

Mackenzie  or  Uf^jiaah  - 

- 

2,100 

Ferm^o 

. 

. 

850 

Madeira       -        -        - 

- 

1,760 

Uruguay 

. 

. 

950 

MagdaUna   -        .        - 

- 

720 

Utawat 

. 

• 

590 

Mendjoza  or  Colorado    - 

- 

920 

Wabath 

. 

. 

880 

ilf tMinnippi  or  CAureAiZJ 

" 

1,100 

Xingu    .        - 

" 

- 

1,260 

17.  The  principal  promontories  of  America  are,  C.  Fare- 
well, the  Southern  extremity  of  Greenland;  C.  Charles,  the 
South  Easternmost  point  of  Labrador;  C.  Tancha,  or  Florida, 
the  Southern  extremity  of  the  United  States;  C.  S.  Roque, 
at  the  Easternmost  part  of  South  America;  C.  Horn,  off 
Terra  del  Fuego,  at  tne  Southern  extremity  of  the  continent; 
C  Parma  and  C  Blanco,  the  Westernmost  points  of  South 
America ;  C.  S.  Lucas,  the  termination  of  the  long  peninsula  of 
California;  and  C  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Westernmost  point  of 
America,  between  which  and  F!ast  Cape  in  Asia  is  SneriiMS 
Strait,  which  in  its  narrowest  part  is  only  40  miles  across,  ihe 
principal  bays  and  gulfs  o(  America  are,  Baffin's  Bay,  between 
Greenland,  the  North  Georgian  Islands  and  Cumberland  L, 
which  forms  the  communication  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Polar  Sea;  its  lower  part  is  called  Davis'  Strait: 
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Hudson* s  Bay,  the  connection  between  which  and  the  Atlantic 
is  called  Hudson's  Strait :  the  QuUofSt.  Lawrence^  between 
Labrador y  New  Brunsunck,  and  Jyewfoundland :  the  Bay  of 
FundVf  between  Nova  Scotia  and  JVew  Brunswick:  JDela^ 
ware  bay,  ChesapeakBay,  and  Pamlico  Sound,  on  the  Eastern 
coast  ot  the  United  States :  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico :  the  Uanhbean  Sea,  between 
the  West  India  Islands,  Guatimala,  and  Colombia :  the  estuary 
of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata :  the  Bay  of  Panama,  on  the  Southern 
side  of  the  Isthmus  of  that  name :  and  the  Gulf  of  California 
between  the  peninsula  of  California  and  the  mainland  o{ Mexico. 

BRITISH  .AMEBICA. 

18.  British  America  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Polar 
Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Greenland  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
S.  by  the  United  States,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Russian  America:  it  contains  about  2,776,600  square 
miles,  or  more  than  all  Europe,  and  its  population  is  estimated 
at  2,500,000  souls.  It  may  fa^  divided  into  eight  great  pro- 
vinces or  governments,  viz.  Upper  Canada,  Ixnoer  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward^s  or  St. 
John*s  I.,  the  /.  of  Newfoundland,  New  Britain,  and  the 
North  West  Territory.  All  these  provinces  are  under  the 
management  of  a  Governor  General,  who  appoints  Ueutenant- 
govemors  over  them ;  he  resides  at  Quebec,  the  metropolis  of 
the  whole  country,  which  is  situated  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the 
Northern  bank  of  the  R.  St.  Lawrence. 

19.  Uppbr  and  Lower  Canada,  bo  called  with  respect  to  their  dtaation  along 
the3.  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  wMch  it  traversea,  composed  bat  one  proyince  tiU 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  centory,  when  it  was  diyided  into  two  parts ;  the  boundary 
between  them  rons  from  X.  St.  Franeit,iniheILSt,  Zaxorenee,^}^  the  R.  Utawatto 
L.  TimmUkamainy  and  thence  by  a  line  due  North  to  Hudson**  Bay,  All  the  terri- 
tories to  the  East  of  this  line  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  whilst  those  to  the  West  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant  (Go- 
vernor of  Upper  Canada.  Canada  was  first  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  and  his 
&ther  in  1497,  and  was  taken  possession  of  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England.  Prior  to  this  it  had 
been  visited  by  several  adventurers,  amongst  whom  was  Jaques  Cartier,  a  French 
man,  who  at  last  penetrated  as  &r  up  the  St. Lawrence  as  Montreal,  which  was  then 

'  only  an  Indian  village.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1008  that  the  French 
established  a  colony  in  the  country,  after  which  it  was  gradually  and  more  fully  ex- 
plored :  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  JBnglish  in  1629,  but  restored  to  them  two 
years  afterwards  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye.  As  soon  as  Canada  waa 
placed  immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  kingof  France  (for  hitherto  it  had  been 
committed  to  the  government  of  avaricious  tra£ng  companies),  it  began  to  make 
very  greatadvances  in  opulence  and  prosperity ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  governors 
carrying  on  destructive  wars  against  the  Indiam,  the  colonists  were  continually 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  their  savage  enemies,  whose  track  was  always  marked 
with  devastation  and  blood.  At  last,  in  the  year  1769,  Canada  once  more  feU  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  to  whom  it  was  finally  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Versaiaes 
in  1763.  Some  years  afterwards  the  government  of  Canada  was  completely  new 
modelled  upon  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  legislativepower  was 
conferred  upon  a  CouncU  and  a  House  of  Assembly;  the  former  consists  of  Sd 
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memben  appointed  by  the  king  of  Oreat  Britain,  15  of  whom  are  choeeii  faeLower 
Canada,  and  seven  for  UpperCanada ;  the  House  of  Assembly  is  compoeed  of  52  memk- 
bers  elected  for  the  districts  and  towns,  by  the  proprietors  of  landed  property,  and  the 
possessors  of  dwelling  houses.  The  Governor  General  lias  the  power  of  prorogning 
or  dissolving  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  of  putting  a  veto  on  all  its  acts,  and  tiieae, 
though  sanctioned  by  him,  may  be  abrogated  by  the  Idngin  council,  at  any  period 
within  two  years  alter  their  arrival  in  England.  Most  of  the  inhabitaots  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  no  disqualification  exists  on  account  of  reUgioiu  opi- 
nions, both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  being  admitted  to  equal  privileges. 

20.  Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  viz.  Eoitem,  JoJmttoum,  Mid- 
land, Newcastle,  Home,  Niagara,  London,  and  Western ;  these  again  are  subdivided 
into  23  counties.  Its  capital  is  Ycrk,  formerly  called  Toronto,  situated  on  the 
Northern  shore  of  X.  Ontario,  and  not  hi  from  its  Western  extremity :  it  is  a  flou- 
rishing little  place,beingtheresidenceof  the  lieutenant-governor,and  contains  about 
4,000  inhabitants.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Kingston,  near  the  junction  of  the  R. 
St,  Lawreneeand  L.  Ontario,  Newark,  Quaemtown,  Johnstown,  tLiidClnppewaiy. — 
Lower  Canadaia  divided  Into  four  districts,  viz.  Montreal,  Trots  Bivi^ret,  Qsc^ee, 
and  Gatpi;  and  these  are  subdivided  into  21  counties.  Its  capital,  Quebec,  b 
situated  on  the  Northern  banks  of  the  R.  iSV.  Laiwr^nee,  where  it  is  joined  by  its  little 
tributary  the  St,  Charles :  it  is  esteemed  the  strongest  town  in  Ameriea^  and  ranks 
as  a  fortress  of  the  first  consequence.  It  is  thereat  of  government,  and  the  principal 
station  of  the  troops  for  tiie  defence  of  the  country.  The  peculiar  irregularity  of  the 
ground,  upon  whicn  the  town  is  built,  occasions  great  unevenneas  in  the  streets,  many 
of  which  are  exceedingly  narrow,  though  they  are  all  well-paved :  the  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  stone  of  very  unequal  height,  with  great  sloping  roofs.  The  Castle 
qf  St.  Louis,  the  governor's  residence,  is  a  handsome  stone  building  of  three  stories, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  upwards  of  200  feet  high  :  some  of  the  other  public 
buildings  are  spacious  and  elegant,  but  they  do  not  in  general  add  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  city.  The  harbour  of  Qttehec  is  very  beautiful,  safe,  and  spacious, 
being  capable  of  containing  100  sail  of  the  line ;  the  depth  of  water  in  it  is  about  28 
&thoms,  and  the  ordinary  rise  of  the  tide  about  18  £eet :  the  R.  jS^.  Lawrence,  which 
-is  about  12  miles  wide  above  the  town,  here  contracts  itself  suddenly  to  the  width 
of  one  mile.  Quebec  was  founded  in  1008  by  the  French  settlers,  who,  before  that 
period,  had  lived  much  dispersed  over  the  country :  it  was  taken  by  the  BngliA  m 
1629,  but  restored  shortly  afterwards.  It  was  fortified  about  the  dose  of  the  17th 
century,  and  from  that  period  made  gradual  and  rapid  advances.  In  the  year  1759 
it  was  taken  a  second  time  by  the  ^iglish,  under  the  command  of  the  brave  General 
Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  engagement;  and  it  was  ceded  to  us  four  years  afterwards 
with  the  rest  oiCanada,  The  population  oi  Quebec  amounts  to  20,000  soals,of  whom 
about  two-tiiirds  are  of  French  extraction,  and  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religioii. 
Montreal,  the  second  town  in  rank  in  Lower  Canada,  is  situated  on  the  Basteni 
shore  of  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  R.  St,  Latorenee,  about  ISO  miles  above 
Quebec,  and  100  below  L.  Ontario,  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  depots  of  the  Nortii 
Amerieetn  companies  who  carry  on  the  fur  trade,  and  is  also  the  channel  through 
which  the  commerce  is  conducted  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  ne 
streets  are  mostly  nanrow  and  gloomy,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  large,  handsome, 
and  built  in  a  modem  style.  The  population  of  Montreal  is  equal  to  that  of  QuAee. 
The  other  great  towns  of  Zotoer  Canadaaxe,  IVois  Bimh'es  on  the  St,  Lawrence, 
about  midway  between  Quebec  and  Montreal',  Sherbrooheon  the  R.  St.  Francois, 
close  on  the  borders  of  the  United  States;  and  Perei  near  the  Bay  of  Oasp^,  opposite 
the  /.  qfAnticosti,  at  tiie  Eastern  extremity  of  the  province. 

21.  Nbw  Brunswick  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  United  States  and  Lower 
Canada,  on  the  N.  by  the  latter  country,  on  the  B.  by  the  QvUffcf  St.  Lawrence, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  qfFundy  and  Nova  Scotia :  it  is  divided  into  10  counties. 
Its  capital  is  St.  John's,  situated  at  the  month  of  a  oognominal  river  which  rises 
near  the  Nortliem  extremity  of  the  AUeghany  Mountains  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Bay  qfFundy,  It  is  a  yery  flourishing  town,  much  the  largest  In  the  province,  and 
is  tolerably  well  built,  but  the  houses  are  mostiy  of  wood :  it  has  lately  been  made 
a  free  port, 'and  carries  on  an  active  commerce.  The  population  of  iS^.  JoAnV 
amounts  to  about  9,000  souls.  The  other  chief  towns  of  'New  Brunswick  are  Gage 
Toumajid  i^<2er»cA7V>tr7i,  both  on  the  Western  banksof  the  R.  St.  John;  Lieerpoei, 
on  the  coast  of  the  GuifqfSt.  Lawrence;  Chathamaad  NeweattU,at  tha mqath 
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fifMiramiM  R.  which  rans  into  MirtamehiBa^;  and  DaUumtU^  «t  thfi  Northern 
extremity  of  the  province,  at  the  month  of  the  R.  RiiHgou/ehe, 

22.  Not  A  Scotia  is  a  long  narrow  penin8nh^  separated  from  New  Bramwick  on 
the  N.  by  an  isthmus  only  ten  miles  broad:  the  name  was  formerly  extended  to  the 
province  of  New  Bnamoiek,  tiU  1784,  when  it  was  divided*into  two  provinces. 
It  is  subdivided  into  1 1  counties,  excluding  the  remarkable  Island  (]fC(xpe  Breton^ 
which  lies  off  its  Eastern  extremity,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, called  the  Out  qf  Canto,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  Nooa  Scotia  was 
called  Acadia  by  the  French,  who  occupied  it  long  before  they  settled  in  Canada : 
James  1st.  g^ranted  certain  lands  in  it  to  Sir  Wm.  Alexander,  from  whom  it  received 
the  name  of  Not>a  Scotia,  but  the  possession  of  it  was  not  confirmed  to  Bngland 
till  1713.  Its  capital,  Halifax,  is  situated  on  the  Southern  shores  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  on  the  Western  side  of  Chebueto  Bay ;  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  and 
is  very  strongly  entrenched.  It  is  the  cliief  station  of  the  Britiih  navy  in  the 
Northern  part  of  America ;  the  harbour  is  open  at  all  seasons,  of  bold  and  easy 
entrance,  and  spacious  enough  to  contain  1,000  of  the  largest  ships  in  entire  safety. 
Halifax  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  other  chief  towns  of  Nova  Scotia 
aro,  Truro,  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Barin  qfMinet',  Windsor,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  R.  Avon ;  and  Annapoli$  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  qfFvndy,  at  the 
North  Western  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  The  principal  town  in  the  /.  qfCape 
Breton  is  called  Sydney,  and  is  situated  on  its  North  Eastern  coast. 

28.  Prxncb  Edward's  Island,  or  St,  John*»  Itlandy  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  lies  to  the  £.  of  New  Brunswidk  and  to  IJie  N.  of  iVoeo  Scotia,  being  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  a  strait  about  20  miles  broad,  caUed  the  Strait  qf  Northum- 
berland :  it  is  about  100  miles  long,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  20  miles.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  tiie  French,  who  improved  it  so  much,  that  they 
called  it  the  granary  of  Canada ;  but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  BngHth  in 
the  year  1 745.  It  is  at  present  divided  into  three  counties.  Its  capital,  Charlotte 
Toten,  containing  about  6,000  inhabitants,  is  advantageously  situated  on  the 
Southern  side  of  the  island,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Ueutenant  govenior ',  the 
other  chief  towns  are  Georgetown  and  Prmoetoiwn. 

24.  Thb  Island  op  Newfoundland,  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  the 
year  1407,  is  separated  from  the  coast  c^  Labrador  by  a  narrow  strait,  called  the 
Strait  qfBdle  Isle:  it  locks  the  Gulf  qf  St.  Lawrence  on  the  East,  and  is  separ 
rated  from  the  /.  qfCape  Breton  on  the  S.  by  a  channel  about  60  miles  broad.  It 
is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  contains  88,100  squaro  miles,  or  about  as  many  as  Enff' 
land :  it  is  divided  into  three  districts,  and  contains  but  few  towns  or  settlements 
of  the  least  consequence.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  island  is  full  of  bays  and  har- 
bours, all  so  spacious  and  so  well  sheltered  by  the  mountains,  that  vessels  lie  in 
them  in  perfect  security.  Netqfoundiand  derives  its  chief  value  from  the  exten- 
sive cod-fishery  carried  on  upon  the  Great  Bank  off  the  Southern  part  of  the  island, 
in  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  annually  employ  upwards  of  8,000 
sail  of  small  craft.  This  island,  after  various  disputes  about  its  possession,  was 
finally  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1718 ;  but  the  Frenefi  were 
allowed  to  dry  their  nets  on  its  Northern  shores,  and  to  fish  in  the  neighbouring 
seas ;  at  the  last  peace  this  permission  was  restricted  to  the  Northeni  and  Western 
coasts  of  the  iskmd:  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  allowed  the  same 
privileges  in  fishing  as  before  their  independence.  St»  John*s,  the  capital  of  New- 
foundland, is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  at  the  South  Eastern  extremity 
of  the  island :  it  is  a  flourishing  town,and  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  whose 
chief  employment  is  drying  and  packing  the  fish  caught  upon  the  bank,  for  the 
European  markets.  Placentia,  the  second  town  in  Neiqfoundland,  is  situated  to 
the  S.  W.  of  St.  John*s,upon  the  shoros  of  a  spacious  bay  of  the  same  name ;  it 
contains  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

26.  New  Britain  \b  sometimes  used  as  a  distinguishing  appellation  for  the 
whole  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America ;  but  in  its  proper  and  more 
usual  acceptation  it  is  confined  to  that  vast  extent  of  territory  lying  round  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  East,  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  West  It  comprehends  Labrador,  East  Main^  New  North 
Wales,  and  New  South  Wales;  but  by  fu  the  greater  part  of  it  is  parcelled  out 
amongst  a  number  of  Indian  tribes,  varying  In  number  from  600  to  5,000  souls,  as 
the  Esqukneaux,  Knistineaux,  Aseinebwiws,  Chipawayans,  Copper  Indians,  and 
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many  others,  whose  names  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  These  sayage  tribei  are 
all  Pagans,  who  nerertheless  have  some  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  future 
existence :  they  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  war,  and  find  a  ready  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  chase,  at  the  posts  and  factories  established  by  the  HudMon't  Bojf 
and  North  West  Companies  in  different  parts  of  this  vast  country.  The  chief  of 
these  establishments  are  Ft.  ChurekUlf  York  Ft,,  Severn  Houte,  Albany  Ft^ 
and  Moose  Ft,,  all  on  the  Western  shore^  of  Hudsotes  Bay ;  Cumberland  Ho^ 
Hudson's  Ho,,  Manchester  Ho,,  and  Ft,  Auguttus^  on  the  R.  SaMkatehaxjan} 
Pierre  au  Calumet  on  the  R.  Athapeseow ;  Ft.  CMpaiuxEyan  and  Ft.  Weddtrfmm 
on  L.  Athapeseow,  Ft.  BesohOion  and  Slave  Ft.  on  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  many  others.  Labrador  is  the  Bastemmost  part  of  New  Britamj 
and  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence  and  the  Ishind  of  Neujftntndland  to 
Hudson's  Straits :  it  is  chiefly  knownfrom  the  laudable  seal  of  the  Moraman  mis- 
sionaries, who  have  settled  on  its  coasts,  and  received  large  grants  of  land  fron  the 
British  government.  The  Northern  shores  of  the  continent  have  been  principally  ex- 
plored by  those  navigators  who  have  attempted  to  discover  a  North  West  passage  to 
India  through  some  of  the  greatinlets  in  the  Polar  regions  of  America :  in  pursuinoe 
of  this  project  several  expeditions  have  been  fitted  out,  which  have  all  fiiiled  in  their 
ultimate  object,  and  have  left  but  little  doubt  of  such  a  voyage  to  JmCia  being  vision- 
ary and  impracticable.  Such  was  the  object  of  Frobisher's  voyage  in  1576,  and  of 
Davis  in  1585 ;  as  also  of  Hudson  in  his  four  voyages  between  the  years  1607-1 1, 
and  of  Boss,  Buchan,  Parry,  Franklin,  and  Lyon,  but  a  few  years  since. 

26.  Tbb  Nokth  Wbbt  Tbraitokt  is  that  portion  of  the  British  Possesdofos  in 
jYorf A  ^fnerieo,  which  extends  fit>m  the  BoekyMountainsto  the  Pae^  Ocean  and 
the  limits  of  Bussian  America,  It  is  inhabited  by  wild  Indian  tribes,  who  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  barter  their  commodities  with  the  traders  from  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  country,  at  the  forts  which  have  been  establidied  among  them.  Tliere 
are  many  deep  inlets  and  large  islands  on  its  shores  in  the  Pacyie  Ocean]:  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  latter  are  Queen  Charlottes  I*.,  Princess  BoyaJPs  l\  and  Qywbra  and 
Vancouver's  I.,  in  which  last  is  a  famous  harbour,  called  Nootka  Sound.  The  Gu^ 
qf  Georgia  lies  between  the  last-mentioned  island  and  the  mainland,  and  receives 
tiie  waters  of  the  rivers  Tacoutche  Tesse  and  Caledoma,  which  flow  down  into  it 
from  the  Boeky  Mountains,  The  fh>ntier  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  BritiA 
America  and  tiie  United  States,  is  formed  by  the  moutii  of  the  river  Columbia, 

OREENLANB  AND  ICELAND. 

27.  Greenland  stretches  from  C  Farewell  on  the  South 
to  the  latitude  of  80o  North,  beyond  which  nothing  whatever 
is  known  concerning  it ;  it  is  situated  between  Baffin^ s  Bay 
and  Davis*  Strait  on  the  West,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  on 
the  East,  but  whether  it  is  an  island,  or  a  peninsula  forming 
the  extremity  of  the  continent  in  this  direction,  is  unknown. 
Greenland  was  discovered  about  the  year  970'by  a  company 
of  Icelanders  who  wfere  driven  on  its  Eastern  coast  by  acci- 
dent, and  named  it  Greenland  or  Greenland  on  account  of 
its  verdant  appearance:  on  their  return  home,  they  repre- 
sented the  newly  discovered  country  in  such  a  favourable  light, 
that  many  famihes  set  off  thither,  where  they  soon  became  a 
thrivinecolony.  An  active  intercourse  commenced  between 
it  and  jDenmark^  which  was  maintained  till  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  centuiy,  when  by  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Arctic 
ice,  the  colony  appears  to  have  been  completely  imprisoned 
by  the  Frozen  Ocean;  whilst  on  the  West  a  range  of  im- 
passable mountains  and  plains  covered  with  perpetual  ice, 
precluded  all  access.    Nothing  has  been  heard  of  this  ancient 
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settlement  since  the  year  1406,  when  the  last  of  seventeen 
bishops  was  appointed  over  it;  the  unfortunate  colonists  are 
supposed  to  have  all  perished  from  want,  or  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  savage  natives.  This  extensive  tract  of 
countiy,  commonly  called  East  Ghreenland  or  Old  Greenlandy 
has  been  also  denominated  Lost  Greenland,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  enclosed  by  an  impenetrable  barrier 
of  ice,  and  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  vast  body  of  ice,  however,  which  shut  in  these 
desolate  shores,  has  of  late  years  totallydisappeared.  A  colony 
was  likewise  planted  by  the  Danes  in  IVest  or  J^ew  Greenland, 
which  increased  to  some  extent,  and  maintained  a  constant 
intercourse  with  JSurope  till  the  commencement  of  the  loth 
century,  when  bein^  neglected  by  the  mother  country,  and 
engaged  in  continusu  hostilities  with  the  native  Esquimeanx, 
the  unfortunate  settlers  appear  to  have  been  entirely  extirpated. 
A  second  colony,  however,  was  despatched  to  West  Greenland 
by  the  Danes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  shortly 
after  which  the  Moravians  sent  out  certain  missionaries  to  form 
settlements  there :  these  settlers  are  principally  found  on  the 
South  Western  coast.  The  principal  places  on  the  Western 
coast  of  Chreenland  are,  Fredericks  Maah,  Bals  River,  New 
Hemhuth,  Lichtenfels,  Disco  Bay,  in  which  is  Disco  Island, 
and  Opemivnck:  on  the  Eastern  coast  are  Stein's  Firth, 
Eric's  Fiord,  Herjolf's  Noss,  &c.  The  population  of  the 
different  settlements  in  Greenland  amounts  to  about  20,000 
souls :  they  are  under  the  controul  of  the  Danes. 

28.  The  island  of  Iceland  is  only  150  miles  distant  from  the 
Eastern  coast  of  Greenland:  it  contains  15,800  square  miles, 
being  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  Ireland,  and  its  population 
amounts  to  50,000  souls.  It  is  governed  as  a  dependancy  of 
Denmark,  the  chief  authority  being  in  the  hands  of  a  governor 
appointed  by  that  country :  it  is  cuvided  into  four  provinces, 
named  after  the  cardinal  points  towards  which  thev  lie.  The 
relidon  of  the  Icelanders  i%  Lutheranism  :  their  bishop  resides 
at  Heikiavik,  die  capital,  at  the  South  Western  part  of  the 
island :  the  other  cnief  towns  are  Bessested  ana  Skalholt. 
There  are,  however,  no  towns  properly  so  called  in  the  whole 
island,  for  the  houses  of  the  /c^ZanoCompany,  though  dignified 
with  the  name  of  towns,  are  in  fact  nothing  but  trading-posts. 
Iceland  consists  of  several  ranges  of  mountains,  on  the 
declivities  of  which,  and  in  the  valleys  lying  between  them, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  live.  The  tops  of  these  mountains 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  are  volcanic,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the 
volcano  of  Mt.  Hecla.    The  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  called 
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Geysers,  are  very  remarkable^  being  of  all  temperatures,  from 
moderate  warmth  to  boiling  heat:  they  are  situated  near 
Skalholty  on  the  Western  side  of  the  island,  and  throw  columns 
of  water  into  the  air,  varying  in  height  according  to  the  season 
and  temperature,  from  90  to  200  feet. 

RUSSIAN   AMERICA. 

29.  The  North  Western  extremity  of  the  continent  of 
America,  lying  opposite  to  Asia,  and  separated  from  it  hy 
Bhering's  Strait,  belongs  to  the  Empire  of  Russia,  and  is 
hence  called  Russian  America :  it  confines  on  the  E.  with 
the  JBr£^i«/i  possessions,  and  is  washed  on  the  W.  by  the 
Pacific  and  Frozen  Oceans.  It  contains  about  546,700  square 
miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  40,000  souls. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  about  the  interior  of  the  country, 
the  coast  being  the  only  part  that  has  been  hitherto  explored. 
The  RussiaTis  divide  their  American  possessions  into  eight 
provinces,  named  after  the  tribes  by  whom  the  shores  and 
archipelagos  are  inhabited :  they  have  built  several  forts  and 
factories,  the  chief  of  which  is  Sitka,  or  New  Archangel,  in 
the  island,  or  chain  of  islands,  called  King  Oearge  the  Thirds t 
Archipelago.  The  Westernmost  part  of  America  is  formed 
by  a  long  narrow  peninsula  named  Aliaska  and  Ounemaak. 
At  its  termination  is  an  extensive  chain  of  numerous  islands 
commonly  described  as  the  Aleootskia,  or  Aleutian  Isles, 
which  stretches  across  the  ocean  nearly  to  Kamtchaika ;  about 
40  of  them  have  been  named,  the  principal  of  which  are  Atto, 
Oonalashka,  and  Bhering's  Island, 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 

30.  The  republic  of  the  United  States  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  British  America,  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  S.  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  contains  about  1,603,900  square 
miles,  and  its  population,  as  estimated  in  1830,  amounts  to 
12,500,000  souls.  More  than  half  of  the  territory  included 
within  these  limits,  contains  few  or  no  settlers,  and  is  not  yet 
formed  into  states.  If  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  R.  Sabine  (which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico) 
due  North  to  the  R.  Missouri,  and  thence  in  a  North  Easterly 
direction  to  the  Southern  end  of  L.  Michigan,  the  Eastern 
division  would  include  nearly  all  the  population,  though  less 
than  half  of  the  territory ;  the  other,  or  Western  division,  is 
almost  wholly  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians.  The  original 
number  of  States,  at  the  formation  of  the  government  was 
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thirteen;  the  present  number  is  twenty-four,  but,  in  addition 
to  these,  the  small  district  of  Columbia^  and  five  large  por- 
tions of  country,  styled  Territories,  belong  to  the  Union. 
The  metropolis  of  the  United  States  is  Wa^hington^  on  the 
R.  Potomack :  the  other  great  towns  are  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans. 

SI.  The  States  are  distingnished  into  four  general  divisions,  viz.  The  New 
England  or  Eastern  States,  the  Middle,  the  Soathera,  and  the  Western  States. 
Their  names  and  chief  towns,  together  with  the  population  of  the  latter  as  returned 
hi  1820,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


States,  &c. 

Chief  Towns. 

Popnlation 
in  1820. 

Maine      .        .       - 

Portland       - 

8,580 

Neio  Hampihire 

Concord 

2,840 

Nbw  EiroLAND  or 

Vermont  -        .        - 

MontpeUier  -        - 

2,810 

Easterf  States  :1 

Mauachutette  - 

Boston      -    - 

43,300 

Rhode  Island   - 

Providence    - 

11,770 

Connectieut      - 

New-Haven  • 

7,160 

CNew  For*         -        - 

Albany «       •       - 

12,030 

Mx»B..sxxxBsJ^:;^^^  :   : 

Trenton 
Jicarrtwurg   "        • 

3,940 
2,900 

yDelaware  -        -        • 

Dooer   -       -        - 

900 

-  Maryland 

Annapolu      -       - 

2,260 

Co^umMa  (District)   - 

Washington  - 

13,250 

rirgtnui  -        -        - 

Richmond     - 

12,050 

Southern 
States  : 

North  Carolina 

2,670 

South  Carolina 

Columbia 

2,200 

Georgia    -        -        - 

2,070 

Alabama  «       .        • 

Cahawba 

1,200 

Miuimppi        .        - 

Columbia 

1,230 

New  Orleans' 

27,180 

'Tennessee  -       -        - 

1,400 

Kentucky  -        -        • 

Franlffort      - 

1,680 

Wbbtbrn  States:^ 

Ohio         -        -        - 
Indiana    -        •        * 

Columbus 
Indianopolis  - 

1,800 
500 

Illinms     -        .        . 

Vandalia 

600 

, 

.Jfcfufcmri  -        -        - 

Jqfferson 

500 

r Michigan  (Territory)  - 

DetroU' 

1,600 

North  West  (Territory) 

— 

— 

Territories  :  <  Arhmaas  (Territory)  - 

LittURoek  •       • 

1,240 

AfowwH  (Territory)  - 

— 

— 

LiiTortda  (Territory)     - 

Pensacola     • 

1,500 

82.  Hie  United  States  were  originally  colonies  of  Oreat  Britain,  The  first 
English  settlement  was  made  in  the  year  1607,  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia :  New 
York  was  fonnded  by  the  Dutch  in  1614 :  and  m  1620  the  first  settlement  in  New 
England  was  made  at  Plymouth,  by  English  colonists.  Hostilities  were  com- 
menced between  Oreat  Britain  and  the  colonies  in  1775, and  in  the  following  year 
the  latter  made  a  declaration  of  independ^ce,  which  was  acknowledged  by  Cfreat 
Britain  in  1783.  The  present  constitntion,  however,  was  not  modelled  till  1788: 
according  to  it,  all  power  originates  with  the  people,  to  whom  it  secures  the  great 
principles  of  freedom,  entire  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  liberty  of 
the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  of  choosing  and  being  chosen  to  office.  The 
United  States  form  a  federal  republic    Each  State  is  independent  of  the  others, 
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and  has  a  separate  legislatare,  ezecative  and  Judiciary;  bat  the  defence  of  tbe 
country,  the  reg^ation  of  commerce,  and  the  united  Interests  of  the  confederacy, 
are  entrosted  to  the  general  government.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Congress,  composed  of  a  Senate,  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  state-legislatures  for  six  years,  and  of  a  House  of  Represoitativesy 
elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  one  representative  being  returned  for  eveiy 
40,000  inhabitants :  in  the  slave-holding  states  every  five  slaves  are  counted  as 
three  freemen.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who,  together  with 
a  Vice  President,  is  chosen  for  four  years  by  electors  frmn  all  the  states.  The 
principal  subordinate  officers  in  the  executive  department  are,  the  secretaries  of 
state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy.  The  Supreme  Court  is  composed 
of  seven  judges,  who  are  altogether  independent  of  the  legislature.  No  reUgioo 
Is  established  or  supported  by  the  government  of  the  United  Statetf  every  indi^ 
vidual  being  left  voluntarily  to  support  that  form  of  religion  which  he  chooses. 
All  denominations  are  placed  on  a  level  with  each  other,  and  no  person  is  disqua- 
lified from  holding  or  exercising  any  office  by  his  religions  profession.  In  most 
parts  of  the  countey,  religion  is  honourably  supported,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
belonging  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  several  denominations  of  Christians.  Hie 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  Whites,  Indianty  and  Nefproet.  The  Whites 
are  of  JSuropean  descent,  and  are  chiefly  Bnglithj  especially  the  inhabitants  of 
New  BngUmdy  Virginia^  and  the  Carolinat.  The  Chrmane  are  most  numerous 
in  PenmylvcanOy  the  Dutch  in  New  Yorky  and  the  French  in  Louieiana.  Iriehf 
Scotch,  Sioedes,  and  Spaniard$y  are  likewise  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Indian*  are  independent  of  tlie  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  in  number  half  a  million,  of  whom  about  one-fif& 
are  warriors.  The  Negroes  are  mostly  held  in  slavery,  and  are  chiefly  found  in 
the  Southern  states. — ^The  United  States  are  more  distinguished  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  than  for  eminence  in  literature  or  science.  The  means  of 
common  education  are  widely  extended,  and  there  are  numerous  seminaries  of 
learning  throughout  the  country,  though  there  are  no  literary  establishments  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  many  in  Ewrope.  The  ijiree  prindpal  colleges  areiVeto  Hacen 
in  Connectieut',  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts',  and  Schenectady  in  New  York. 

83.  The  city  of  Washington,  though  the  metropolis  of  the  Umted  States,  is 
inferior  to  several  others  in  the  country  both  in  size  and  population.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  &  Potomaek,  and  is  laid  out  on  a  plan,  which,  when 
completed,  will  render  it  the  handsomest  and  most  commodious  city  in  America : 
as  yet,  however,  the  buildings  cover  but  a  small  portion  of  the  intended  site,  and 
stand  in  four  or  five  separate  divisions,  so  that  Washington  at  present  exhibits 
the  appearance  not  of  one  regular  city,  but  of  a  collection  of  villages,  in  which 
the  public  edifices  appear  of  a  disproportionate  grandeur.  The  two  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  house,  which  are  both  of  stone;  the 
other  great  buildings  for  the  use  of  this  state  are  of  brick.  Washington  is  situated 
in  the  district  of  Columbia,  which  is  about  10  miles  square,  and  lies  along  both 
sides  of  the  R.  Potomaek,  about  100  miles  from  the  junction  of  Chesapeak  Bay 
with  the  Atlantic.  This  little  district  also  includes  Georgetown  and  Alexandria^ 
and  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
having  been  ceded  to  it  by  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  the  year  1790. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  situated  at  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  Petms^l- 
vania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  R.  Delaware,  about  30  miles  from  that  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  called  Delaware  Bay.  It  was  originally  laid  out  by  William  Penn,  in 
the  year  1683;  it  is  now  aboutnine  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  in  1890, 106,100 
inhabitants.  Philadelphia  is  a  place  of  great  opulence,  and  its  commerce  is  ex- 
tensive and  flourishing;  its  literary  and  l^evolent  institutions  are  numerous, and 
supported  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  the  inhabitants.  It  exceeds  all  other 
towns  in  the  United  States  in  the  variety,  extent  and  excellence  of  its  manufto- 
tures ;  its  churches  and  other  public  buildings  are  spacious  and  elegant.  The  city 
of  New  York  is  about  seven  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  situated  at  the  oonflnenoe  of 
the  Hudson  and  Bast  Rivers,  on  the  S.  end  of  Manhattan  or  New  York  Island. 
New  York  is  the  first  commercial  city  in  America;  its  population  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  amounted  in  18S0  to  123,700  souls : 
the  public  buildings,  too,  are  superior  in  splendour  and  magnificence  to  those  of  any 
other  city  of  the  republic.  New  York  harbour  is  a  laige  bay,  which  spreads  eight 
miles  to  the  S.  of  the  city,  and  is  from  two  to  fire  miles  broad:  it  is  shut  in  by 
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Ztmg  Idand  on  the  B.  and  by  Stolen  I,  and  New  Jeney  on  the  W.,  and  commn- 
nicates  with  the  Atlantic  on  the  S,  by  a  strait  called  The  Narrowt.  Botton,  the 
literary  and  commercial  metropolis  of  New  Englmid^  is  situated  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  head  of  Mtuttwhusettt  Bay,  and  on  the  Eastern  coast 
of  the  State  of  Massachiuettt,  The  Indian  name  of  JBoston  was  Shawitvut :  it 
was  colonized  by  the  English  in  1630,  and  at  first  called  Trenumnt,  or  TMnuntn- 
ttUn,  finom  its  three  hills.  It  was  greatly  distinguished  for  the  part  it  took  in  tlie 
revolution,  wliich  originated  here.  ' 

84.  Baltimore  lies  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  R.  Patapteoj  about  ten  milea 
above  its  entrance  into  Ch^eqieak  Bay :  it  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  trade,  being  admirably  situated  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  Charleston  is  much  the  largest  town  in  the  state  of  South 
CaroUnOj  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  its  government.  It  is  situated  on  a  tongue 
of  land,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cooper  and  Ashley,  which  unite  just 
below  the  city,  and  form  a  spacious  and  convenient  harbour  communicating  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  g^^yest  tovrns  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  a  &vourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  from  the  West  Indies:  its  population  in 
1820  amounted  to  24,780  soula.  New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
R.  Mississippi^  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Ou^qf  Mexico :  it  is  situ- 
ated on  an  island  formed  by  the  g^reat  river  on  one  side,  and  the  lakes  Pontchar^ 
train  and  Maurepas  on  the  other,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  com- 
merce in  America, — The  principal  navy  yards  of  the  United  States  are  at  Ports- 
mouth, Charlestown,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washin{fton,KDd  Norfolk, 

MEXICO. 

35.  Mexico  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  United  States,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  S.  by  'Balleze  and 
GucUinuua,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean:  it  contains 
1^62,900  square  mileSy  and  about  7,560,000  inhabitants. 
Mexico  was  subdued  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez,  in  1521. 
Montezuma  was  at  that  time  emperor  of  the  country,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  considerably  advanced  in  civilization ;  but 
when  it  became  a  province  of  Spain,  it  received  the  title  of 
Mexico  or  New  Spain,  and  was  governed  by  a  viceroy  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  The  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  however, 
led  to  an  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in  the  province  of 
JDurauffo,  in  the  year  1810,  and  plunged  the  country  into  a 
terrible  revolutionary  state  till  the  year  1821,  when  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  made  at  Yffuala,  Mexico  is  now  a 
federal  repuoHc,  similar  in  all  the  parts  of  its  government  to 
that  of  the  United  States ;  each  state  is  independent  of  the 
other,  and  the  executive  power  of  the  whole  body  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  President.  Many  of  the  Indians,  however,  still 
remain  unconquered,  preserving  their  own  form  of  government, 
and  the  rites  of  paganism.  The  only  form  of  religion  acknow- 
ledged in  Mexico  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Mexico  is  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world  in  mineral  productions,  par- 
ticularly silver,  and  a  great  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  the  mines :  the  quantity  of  this  precious  metal  which  it 

Jields,  is  stated  to  be  ten  times  greater  than  what  is  furnished 
y  all  the  mines  of  Europe,     Another  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  the  country  is  its  great  elevation,  the  land  gradually  rising 
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from  both  coasts  till  it  attaias  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to 
8y000  feet,  and  spreads  out  into  immense  plains,  called  Table 
Land. 

36.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  Mexico  was  di- 
vided into  twelve  intendancies  and  three  provinces ;  but  the 
Mexican  Confederation  now  consists  of  nineteen  states  and 
five  provinces.  The  metropolis  of  the  whole  country  is  Mexico : 
the  two  principal  ports  are  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico, 
which  connects  the  country  with  Europcj  and  Acapulco  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  connects  it  with  Asia.  The  population 
of  Mexico  consists  of  four  classes,  viz.  Whites,  Indians, 
people  of  mixed  extraction,  and  Negroes,  the  proportion  of 
the  Indians  and  mixed  race,  being  each  double  tnat  of  the 
Whites :  the  last  mentioned  people  are  subdivided  into  two 
branches,  those  bom  in  Europe,  called  Chapetones,  and  those 
bom  in  America,  called  Creoles* 

37.  The  names  of  the  States  and  Territories  into  which  Mexico  is  at  present 
divided,  together  with  their  cliief  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


States  and  Territories. 

Chief  Towns. 

Bstimated 
Popolatioa. 

'  SaantaFi  deNuevoMeaeieo\ 
(Territory)  -        -        -/ 

Santa  Fi  -       - 

4,500 

NOBTHEBN 

Coahuila  and  Texas 

Montelovez 

4,000 

Chihuahua 

12,000 

States. 

Upper  Ca/^om«a(Territory] 

San  Carlos  de  Monterey 

2,000 

Zoioer  Caitfbrnia(Tenitaty ) 

Loreto      -        -        - 

1,^500 

.  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  - 

Culiacan  ... 

10,800 

'  Durango          -        -        - 

Durango  -        -        . 

12,000 

Nuevo  Leon     -        -        - 

Monterey  -        -        - 

11,000 

Central 

Zaeateeas         -        -        - 

Zacateetu  -        .        - 

Vihfm 

San  LuU  de  Pototi  - 

San  Luis  de  Potoei    - 

45,000 

States. 

Queretaro        -        -        - 

Queretaro 

43,000 

Ouanaxuato    -        -        - 

Cfucffutxuoto 

70,000 

Ouad€daxara    - 

8,000 

rMiehoaeanoTVaUadolid- 

VdUadolid        '        - 

18,000 

Coiijwa  (Territory)    - 

CoUma     -       .        - 

3,000 

Mexico    .... 

Mexico     -        -        - 

170,000 

TloMcala  (Territory) 

Tlascala  -        -        - 

3,400 

SoUTHEBN 

States. 

Puebla  de  lot  Angeles 

La  Puebla 

68,000 

Tamaulipas     -        -        - 

Nuovo  Santander 

6,000 

Vera  Cruz       -        -        . 

Vera  Cru9 

16,000 

Oaxaca  -        -        -        - 

Oaxojca    -        -        - 

84,000 

Tabasco  -        -        -        - 

Tabasco   .        .        - 

3,000 

Yucatan  -        -        -        - 

Merida     - 

10,000 

^  Chiapa    -        -        -        - 

Chiapa     ... 

5,000 

38.  The  city  of  Mexico,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  confederacy,  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  residence  of  the  President,  is  situated  in  the  Soutiiem  part  of 
the  country,  at  an  equal  distance  of  1 80  miles  from  Vera  Cruz  and  A capulco.  Hie 
original  city  ofJtfea:ico,orTen(M;Mf  ton  asitwas  called,  wasfonndodby  the  Afcxicoiw 
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in  ld25,  on  a  group  of  islands  In  Lake  Tezeuco,  which  lies  in  the  VaUeyif  Mexico. 

It  was  taken  by  Cortez  in  1521,  after  a  siege  of  75  days,  during  which,  it  is  said, 

100,000  Mexicans  were  slaughtered.  The  ancient  Tenochtitlan,  wliich  was  stated 

by  Cortez  to  be  as  large  as  Seville  or  Cordova,  was  completely  destroyed,  and 

the  present  city  lias  risen  out  of  its  ruins.     It  occupies  the  same  site,  but  owing 

to  the  diminution  of  the  waters  in  LaJke  Tezcuco,  it  stands  on  dry  land,  about  a 

league  distant  from  the  lake :  it  is  7,494  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Few 

cities  can  be  compared  with  Mexico  for  the  uniform  level  of  its  site,  and  the 

breadth  and  regularity  of  its  streets.    It  forms  a  square  of  four  miles,  extending 

firom  North  to  South,  and  from  Bast  to  West,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  wail  of 

uncemented  stones.    The  architecture  is  generally  in  a  fine  style,  and  the  pubUc 

buildings  are  magnificent:  its  general  appearance  is  much  heightened  by  the 

mi^iestic  eluiracter  of  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.    The  mint  of  Mexico 

is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  world.     Vera  Cruz  is  situated  nearly  due 

£.  of  Mexico,  on  the  shores  of  the  Cful/qf  Mexico;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  simple 

wall,  and  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  St,  Juan  (VUUoa,  which  stands  on  a  small 

island  about  lialf  a  mile  from  the  town.     Vera  Cruz  is  the  great  sea-port  of 

Mexico,  and  the  place  Uirough  which  almost  all  the  trade  between  that  country 

and  Spain  has  been  carried  on.    It  is  not  only  the  centre  of  European  and  West 

Indian  commerce,  but  receives  also  great  quantities  of  EoMt  Indian  produce  by 

way  of  Acapulco,  from  the  Philij^rine  Idandt,    About  100  merchant  vessels 

may  anchor  in  its  harbour,  but  it  is  neitlier  commodious  nor  secure,  being  merely 

a  bad  ancliorage  among  shallows,  and  so  exposed  that  sliips  are  frequently  driven 

on  shore.    The  regular  population  of  Vera  Cruz  is  about  16,000  souls;  but  upon 

the  arrival  of  a  flotilla  with  merchandize,  a  fair  is  opened,  which  lasts  some  time, 

and  occasions  a  great  resort  of  strangers.    Acapulco  lies  to  the  S.  W.  of  Mexico 

on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  \  it  has  an  excellent  bay,  and  the  best  harbour 

on  the  Western  coast  of  the  country,  being  safe,  and  open  for  vessels  of  any 

bnrthen.    Acapulco  was  formerly  very  populous,  but  it  is  now  only  a  miseral^le 

little  town,  containing  about  4,000  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  all  AJHcant ;  it 

is  surrounded  with  a  volcanic  mountabi,  which  renders  the  atmosphere  constantly 

thick  and  unwholesome. 

CENTRAL   AMBRICAy   OR   OUATIMALA. 

39.  The  Republic  of  Central  America,  or  Cfuatimala  as  it 
is  also  called,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mexico  and  JBallezef 
on  the  £.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  belongs  to  Colombia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean :  it  contains  124,600  square  miles,  and  about 
1,500,000  inhabitants.  Cruatimala  formerly  belonged  to 
Spain,  and  was  governed  by  a  Captain  General  appointed  by 
the  kine;  but  it  was  declared  independent  by  tne  people  in 
1821.  The  government  is  a  federal  republic,  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  executive  power  being 
confided  to  a  President.  The  religion  of  the  country  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  which  is  likewise  professed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indians.  Before  the  revolution,  GuatinuUa  was 
divided  into  provinces  of  different  denominations,  varying  in 
number  according  to  circumstances  at  different  periods  of  its 
history.  The  federal  states  which  at  present  compose  the 
republic  are  six  in  number ;  the  metropolis  of  the  country  is 
also  called  Otuitimala. 

40.  The  names  of  the  federal  states  composing  the  Republic  of  Central  America, 
together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table : 
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States. 

ChiefTbwns. 

Estimated 
Populatjoa. 

CChiapa 
Western  States:  <  Guatimala  - 

{,San  Salvador      - 

r  Nicaragua  - 
Eastern  States  :  <  Costa  Rica 
[^Hondurat   - 

CiudadReai  - 
Guatimala 
San  Salvador  - 

Leon        -        -        - 
Cartago  -        -        - 
Chiquimula     - 

25,000 
60,000 

ae,ooo 

38,000 
26,000 
87,000 

41.  Santiago  de  Guatimdlay  the  metropolis  of  Central  America^  is  situated  in 
the  Western  pert  of  the  country,  about  30  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  large  handsome  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
well  cultivated  hills  of  a  moderate  height :  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  about  1,800  feet    The  houses  are  neatly  built,  but  never  exceed  one  stoiy 
in  height ;  many  of  the  churches  are  large  and  of  fine  architecture,  and  the  streets 
are  clean  and  well  paved.    The  present  city  is  the  third  capital  which  has  existed 
within  the  last  80  years.    The  original,  which  was  erected  on  the  declivity  of  a 
great  volcano,  in  a  valley  which  fronted  the  Pacific,  contained  about  7,000  families, 
and  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  1751.     Being  rebuilt  a  little 
ferther  to  the  Northward,  in  a  romantic  spot,  now  called  the  Antigua^  it  was 
again  destroyed  by  a  more  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature  in  1775 :  although  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  the  city  was  removed 
by  order  of  the  government  to  the  spot  on  which  it  now  stands,  which  is  25  miles 
to  the  N.  of  the  Antigua,  the  latter  is  still  a  fiivourite  place  of  resort ;  the  Con- 
gress of  the  States  is  held  in  it,  and  it  has  seldom  a  population  of  less  than  19,000 
inhabitants.    The  exterior  communications  of  the  Republic  are  chiefly  carried  on 
by  the  ports  of  Ojnoa,  Izabal,  and  Truxillo,  on  the  ChUfqf  Mexico ;  and  those 
of  Iztapa,  Acajutla,  and  Beal^o,  on  the  South  Sea.     Omoa  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  these,  not  only  on  account  of  its  strength,  which  causes  it  to  be  con- 
sidered the  key  of  the  country  on  this  side,  but  horn,  its  being  the  great  point  of 
communication  between  Europe  and  the  Federal  States :  it  is  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ouif  qf  Honduras,  about  160  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  the  metropolis. 
Iztapa,  the  old  port  of  the  country,  is  now  but  little  frequented,  though  it  is 
nearer  than  any  of  the  others  to  Santiago. — ^The  Northern  and  Eastern  ooests  of 
Ouatinuda,  liave  obtained  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  from  their  being 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Mosquito  Indians, 

BALLBZB. 

48.  BaUeze,  Belize,  or  Walys,  as  the  name  is  variously  written,  is  a  small 
territory  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mexico,  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  Gfuatimala,  and  on 
the  £.  by  the  Bay  qfHondunu :  it  contains  about  6,400  square  miles,  and  20,000 
inhabitants.  Since  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1786,  it  has  belonged  to  the 
English,  who  have  establishments  in  different  parts  of  it  for  cutting  down  maho- 
gany and  logwood.  The  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  regular  establishment  of 
the  English,  is  also  called  Balleze,  and  is  situated  at  tiie  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name;  it  contains  about  1,500  inhabitants,  and  is  perfectly  inaccessible  on 
the  land  side,  except  by  descending  the  river,  being  closed  in  with  woods  and 
marshes.  It  occupies  each  side  of  the  river's  mouth,  and  is  connected  by  a  wooden 
bridge :  the  houses  stand  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  beach,  and  are  in  general 
composed  of  wooden  buildings  stuck  upon  posts,  without  any  ground  floor,  and 
seldom  more  than  one  story  high.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  right  shore,  standing  upon  a  little  island  which  is  genuine  British  soil :  for 
when  the  English  first  visited  the  Honduras  shores  to  cut  wood,  the  wants  of  the 
settlers  at  BaUeze  were  so  few,  that  the  ships  generally  went  out  in  ballast,  and 
this  ballast  they  were  compelled  to  discharge  at  a  certain  spot,  where,  being 
accumulated  by  time,  and  increased  by  marine  substances,  it  formed  the  island 
in  question. 
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WEST   INDIA    ISLANDS. 

43.  The  chain  of  islands,  commonly  called  the  West  Indies, 
or  West  India  Islands,  extends  in  a  curve  from  Florida,  the 
Southernmost  part  of  the  United  States,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  in  South  America,  near  the  North  Eastern  extremity  of 
the  State  of  Colombia.  These  islands,  which  are  very  numerous, 
unitedly  occupy  a  superficial  extent  of  about  73,600  square 
miles,  and  contain  2,500,000  inhabitants.  They  were  named 
TAe  West  Indies  by  Columbus,  under  the  notion  that  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  great  Indian  continent,  to  which  it  was 
the  object  of  his  first  voyage  to  find  a  Western  passage ;  an 
opinion  which  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  from  the  great 
size  of  India  as  described  by  the  ancients,  and  from  observing 
that  between  its  extreme  Eastern  longitude  as  given  by 
Ptolemy,  and  the  group  of  the  Azores,  there  was  only  an 
interval  of  the  third  part  of  a  sphere :  though  this  mistake  has 
been  discovered,  the  name  to  which  it  gave  rise  has  still  been 
retained.  The  French  call  the  West  India  Islands  the 
Antilles,  a  name  which  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  from  that 
of  the  fabulous  island  AntiUia,  placed  by  the  Spaniards  some 
distance  to  the  Westward  of  the  Azores  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  mathematicians  and  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages, 
fancying  that  some  lands  were  necessary  on  the  opposite  part 
of  the  ^obe  to  balance  the  known  countries,  laid  down  some 
at  random,  and  gave  to  these  imaginary  lands  the  name  of 
Ante-Insulse  or  Antinsula),  which  the  Spaniards  fashioned 
into  that  of  AntUlia. 

44.  Cuba  is  the  largest  and  Westernmost  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  separates  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea :  Trinidad  is  the  Southernmost,  and  Barbadoes  the 
Easternmost  island  of  the  chain.  Cuba,  Hayti  (otherwise 
called  St,  Domingo  and  Hispaniola),Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico, 
are  the  four  most  considerable  islands,  and  are  hence  sometimes 
called  the  Chreat  Antilles :  the  remainder  of  the  chain  between 
Porto  Rico  and  Trinidad  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  or  the  Little  Antilles :  the  Caribbean  Sea 
lies  between  the  West  India  Islands  on  the  N.  and  E.^ 
Colombia  on  the  S.,  and  Guatimala  on  the  W.  The  Bahama 
or  Lucayos  Islands  divei^e  from  the  main  group,  stretching  in 
a  North  Westerly  direction  fi*om  Hayti  to  the  Eastern  coast  of 
Florida.  European  colonies  have  been  established  in  most 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  hence  they  are  nearly  all  under 
the  dominion  of  European  powers,  with  the  exception  of 
St.  Domingo,  which  formerly  belonged  to  France,  out  has 
of  late  years  o'btained  its  independence,  and  assumed  the 
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title  of  the  Republic  ofHayti,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  belong  to 
Spain:  Martinique,  Cruadaloupej  Mariagalante,  and  a  few 
others,  to  France :  Saha,  St.  Eustathius,  Buen  Ayre,  and 
Curacao  J  to  the  Netherlands:  St.  ThomaSy  St.  John,  and 
Sa.  Cruz,  to  Denmark:  St.Bartholomew,  to  Sweden:  Jamaica, 
the  Bahamas,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes,  Grrenada, 
Tobago,  Trinidad,  and  most  of  the  others,  to  Great  Britain. 

45.  The  Wett  India  Island§  are  frequently  divided  into  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  liUmdi,  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  wind  blowing  almost  always 
from  the  same  quarter,  viz.  the  North  East :  these  names,  however,  are  used  in 
different  ways,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  speaker;  for  all  the  West  India 
Islandt  may  be  called  the  Leeward  Islands  in  respect  of  Barbadoes,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America  would  rightly  describe  the 
same  islands  as  lying  to  Windtoard.  These  names  vr&e  obtained  from  the  old 
Spanish  navigators,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  West  India  Islands,  nsuaUy  distin- 
guished them  into  two  classes,  by  the  terms  Bartovento  and  Satovento,  Le.  Wind- 
ward aod  Leeward  Islands ;  the  Caribbean  constituting,  in  strict  propriety,  the 
former  class,  and  the  four  large  islands  of  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto 
Bieo,  the  latter.  The  French,  Spaniards,  and  Butch,  generally  call  all  the 
Caribbee  Islands  the  Windward  Islands;  but  the  J3nglish  navigators  appropriate 
both  terms  to  the  Caribbee  Islands,  subdividing  them  according  to  their  situation 
with  respect  to  the  Trade  Wind,  the  Windward  Islands  termioating  by  their 
arrangement  with  Martinique,  and  the  Leeward  commencing  at  Bominica.  The 
names  of  the  principal  West  India  Islands,  together  with  those  of  the  several 
Powers  to  whom  they  belong,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Governing 
Powers. 


Islands. 


Governing 
Powers. 


Islands. 


Gbbat 
Britain  : 


I 

^Jamaica, 

BahamasoT  Lwayos. 
Tartola^ 
Virgin  Gordo, 
Aneffuada. 
AnguUUu 
Barbuda, 
St,  ChristopheF's. 
Nevis, 
Montserrat, 
Antiffua, 
Bondmca. 
St,  Lucia. 
St.  Vincent, 
Barbadoes, 
Grenada, 
The  Grenadines* 
Tobago. 
Trinidad, 

St.  ThoTnas, 
St.  John, 
So,  Cruz, 

SWBDBN:  \  St.  Bartholomew. 


Fbabcb :    - 


Martimque, 

Guadaloupe, 

MariagalcaUe,  . 

Ttte  Saints, 

Beseada, 

jS^JIfartiit(Northeinpartof). 


In dbpbbbbbt:  I  Hayti  or  St,  Bomingo, 


Bbnkabk 


{: 


Thb 
Nethbb- 
lands: 


Colombia  : 


Saba, 

St,  Eustathius, 
Buen  Ayre, 
Curasao, 
Oruba, 
.  StJi£artin(SovLihenijmxiof), 

'  Testigos, 

Margarita, 

Blanca. 
<  Tortuga  Salada. 

Horehilla, 

Bocca, 
Uoe». 


46.  Jamaica,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  West  India  Islands  which 
belong  to  Great  Britain,  lies  off  the  S.  E.  port  of  Ci^  at  a  distance  of  90  miles: 
it  is  divided  into  three  counties,  viz.  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Cornwall,  containing 
a  supeicficial  extent  of  about  3,200  square  milesy  and  400,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
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d40j000  are  negroes.  Its  legislature  is  compoeed  of  the  Govemory  of  a  Coancil  of 
twelve  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  croTen,  and  of  a  Honse  of  Assembly  oonsistiog 
of  43  members  elected  by  the  frediolders.  The  Assembly  and  the  Governor  have 
the  power  of  making  laws ;  but  the  latter  can  put  a  veto  on  all  the  acts  of  the 
legislative  body,  and  a  ftrther  power  of  totally  rcgectine  them  is  reserved  by  the 
crown.  The  principal  towns  are,  Kingston  the  capita)^  containing  35,000  inha- 
bitants; Spardth  Tovm  or  Santiago  de  la  Vega,  Port  Boyal,  Savanna  la  Mary 
and  Montego  Bay. — Cvha,  the  Uu^est  of  all  the  Wett  India  IslandSy  lies  to  the 
N.  of  Jamaicaf  to  the  W.  of  Hayti  and  the  Bahamasy  to  the  S.  of  Florida,  and 
to  the  £.  oi Mexico:  it  contains  about  32,600  square  miles,  and  620,000  hihabi- 
tants.  It  is  governed  by  a  Captain  General  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
is  divided  into  two  governments,  viz.  Cuba,  or  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  The  Hor 
vannah,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  14  provinces.  The  capital  and  the  seat 
of  government  is  The  Havannah,  which  is  situated  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the 
island,  and  contains  about  130,000  inhabitants;  the  other  chief  towns  are  Sanr 
tiago  de  Cuba,  Villa  del  Principe,  Bayamo,  and  Matanzat. — ^The  Bahameu,  or 
Lacayot  as  they  are  also  called,  lie  to  the  N.  of  C^u&i  and  to  the  S.  £.  ofFlorida; 
their  number  is  reckoned  at  50O,  but  many  of  them  are  mere  rocks,  and  others, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  navigation,  are  little  known.  The  most  important 
amongst  them  are  Bahama,  Abaco,  Andros,  JSleuthera,  San  Salvador  or  Qua^ 
ndhanx,  the  first  land  seen  by  Columbus  in  the  New  World,  Bxuma,  and  Inagttc* 
Between  Cuba  and  the  Bahama*  on  the  East,  and  the  United  State*  on  the  West, 
is  the  remarkable  current  of  the  Gu\f  Stream,  which  runs  along  the  coast  at  un- 
equal distances,  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  banks  of  Netqfoundland,  where  it  turns 
off  and  runs  through  the  Azorei,  Its  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
states  is  about  75  miles,  increasing  towards  Uie  North:  its  width  is  40  or  50 
miles,  and  its  rapidity  varies  from  five  miles  an  hoar  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  to 
one  mile  an  honr  opposite  to  New  England, 

47.  St,  Domingo,  or  Hispaniola,  called  Hayti  by  its  original  natives  and  the 
present  possessors,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Wett  India  lelandt',  it  is  situated 
between  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  contains  about  22,300  square 
miles,  and  800,000  inhabitants,  who  are  nearly  all  negroes.  It  was  formerly  divided 
between  the  French  and  Spcmiards,  the  Eastern  part  of  it  belonging  to  the  latter 
]>eople;  but  in  the  year  1801  the  blaoks  declared  themselves  free,  though  their 
independence  was  not  finally  aeknowledged  till  1825.  The  form  of  government  is 
republican,  the  legislative  power  being  confided  to  a  chamber  of  representatives, 
a  senate,  and  a  presidoit,  who  is  appointed  for  life.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion 
is  that  of  the  state,  bnt  all  professions  are  tolerated.  Hapti  is  divided  into  five 
departments,  viz.  Artibonite,  the  East,  North,  Wett,  and  South  departments.  Its 
capital  is  Port  au  Prince,  situated  on  the  Western  coast  of  the  island,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Bay  qf  Gonaive,  and  containing  about  15,000  inhabitants :  the 
other  chief  towns  are  St,  Domingo,  Cape  Frangais,  and  St.  NiehoUu, — Porto 
Rico,  or  Boriqua,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  the  Easternmost,  and  the  smal- 
lest of  the  four  great  Weet  India  Islands:  it  lies  between  St.  Domingo  and  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  and  contams  about  2,400  square  miles,  and  150,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  governed  by  a  Captain  General,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain:  its  chief 
town,  St.  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  is  situated  on  its  Northern  shore,  and  contains 
30,000  inhabitants. — The  Caribbee  Islands  were  so  called  from  their  original  in- 
habitants, the  Caribs,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who  long  resisted  the  invasion 
of  their  country  by  the  Europeans:  such  of  them  as  escaped  from  the  destructive 
wars  in  which  they  involved  themselves,  have  become  civilized,  or  have  passed 
over  to  South  America,  and  settled  near  the  months  of  the  Orinoco. — About 
midway  between  Jamaica  and  Neuifoundland  lie  the  Bermudas,  or  Somer^ 
Islands,  as  they  are  also  called,  which  belong  to  the  British :  they  are  more  than 
400  in  number,  but  for  the  most  part  so  small  and  so  barren,  that  they  have 
neither  inhabitants  nor  name.  The  most  considerable  of  them  are  St.  George, 
St.  David,  Cooper,  Ireland,  Somerset,  Long  Island^  Bird  Island,  and  Nonsuch: 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  all  the  islands  amounts  to  about  I5fi00. 

COLOMBIA. 

48.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  is  the  most  Northern  of  all 
the  States  of  South  America.     It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
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Gvyana  and  Brazily  on  the  S.  by  Peru^  on  the  W.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Guatimalay  being  separated  from  the  last  by  the  narrow 
isthmus  o(  Darien:  it  contains  about  808,800  square  miles, 
and  3,350,000  inhabitants.  Prior  to  1811  this  state  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  was  divided  into  two  se- 
parate parts  or  governments,  viz.  the  Viceroyalty  of  New 
Grenada,  and  the  Captaincy  General  of  Caracas  or  Vene- 
zuela; but  at  that  period  these  two  great  provinces  declared 
themselves  independent  of  the  mother  country,  and  afker  two 
years  of  hard  fighting,  obtained  complete  freedom,  and  united 
themselves  into  one  republic,  under  the  name  of  Colombia. 
The  governmient  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
legislative  power  being  confided  to  representatives,  senators, 
and  a  president,  who  is  chosen  every  four  years  :  the  religion 
of  the  state  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  professions  are 
tolerated.  Colombia  is  divided  into  twelve  departments,  which 
again  are  subdivided  into  provinces :  its  capital  is  Santa  Fc 
de  Bogota,  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  country. 

49.  The  names  of  the  seyeral  departments  of  CoUmUna,  together  with  their 
chief  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Departments. 

Chief  Towns. 

Esthnated 
Popnlatioo. 

Orinoco- 

. 

Cumana  - 

. 

18,000 

Venezuela 

- 

CaraeoM  - 

- 

30,000 

Northern 

Apure    - 

.• 

Varinas  - 

- 

9fiO0 

Departments:" 

Zulia     - 

- 

Maracayho 

- 

26,000 

Magdalena     - 

- 

Cartagena 

- 

28/X)0 

Istmo     ' 

- 

Panama  - 

" 

11,000 

Central       (C^ndinamarca 

- 

Santa  Fi  de  Bogota 

60,000 

DEpfRTiENTs-l^^^-       - 

- 

Twya     - 

- 

2,000 

liBPARTMBNT8.|^^^^      - 

- 

Pupayan' 

- 

9,000 

Soothern      Pfl^""*^ 

- 

Quito      - 

. 

70j000 

J^BvIm^E^TB-i^^y''^        - 

- 

- 

20,000 

l^JSI'ABTMBKTB.  j^^^^j^^    _ 

" 

Cuenca   - 

" 

15,000 

Santa  Fi  de  Bogota,  the  metropolis  of  Colombia^  and  the  seat  of  its  govemmeot, 
IS  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river,  which  falls  into  the  Magdalma,wid  thus 
communicates  with  the  Caribbean  Sea :  it  contains  many  handsome  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  and  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  but  it  is  neither  so  large  nor 
so  flourishing  a  place  as  Quito,  This  last  mentioned  city  lies  in  the  South  Western 
part  of  the  country,  just  under  the  Equator,  and  only  90  miles  distant  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  it  is  situated  on  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  Andet,  and 
on  the  declivity  of  the  volcanic  mountain  Pichincay  at  an  elevation  of  9/336  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  streets  are 
very  irregular  and  uneven ;  and  so  numerous  are  the  crevices  of  the  mountain  in  the 
environs,  that  many  of  the  houses  are  built  on  arches :  it  is  subject  to  dreadful  earth- 
quakes, which  often  surprise  the  inhabitants  in  the  midst  of  apparent  security,  and 
one  of  which,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  destroyed  most  of  the  surrounding 
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Tillages,  find  buried  more  than  40,000  persons  beneath  the  ruins.  The  principal 
ports  of  Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  are,  Cumana,  La  GuayrOy  MaraeaybOf 
£t.  Mcarta,  Cartttgenoy  and  Porto  Bella ;  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  are,  Panamaj 
Cvpicoy  and  Guayaquil. 

GUYANA. 

60.  The  name  of  Guyana^  or  Goyaruif  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  whole  tract  of  country  on  the  Atlantic  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  and  was  divided 
into  five  great  parts,  severally  denominated  Spanish,  English, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese,  Guyana.  Its  limits  are 
now,  however,  considerably  restricted  both  on  the  Western 
and  Southern  firontiers,  Spanish  Guyana  forming  at  present 
an  integral  part  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  ktiS  Portuguese 
Guyana  of  the  Brazilian  Empire,  Guyana,  then,  in  this 
confined  sense,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  last-mentioned 
country,  on  the  W.  by  Colombia,  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean:  it  is  portioned  out  betwixt  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  French,  the  English  occupying  the  Western,  and 
the  French  the  Eastern  part,  whilst  the  Dutch  settlements  are 
in  the  centre. 

51,  The  saperficial  contents  and  estimated  population  of  the  three  Guyaruu  are. 

Estimated 
Sq.  Miles. 


English  Gfuyana 
Dutch  Guyana 
French  Guyana 


63,S00 
46,700 
51,900 


Total 


Population. 

150,000 
ISfiOO 
67,000 


162,400        200,000 


English  Guyana  is  diyided  into  three  districts,  named  after  its  three  principal 
rivers,  JEstequebo,  Demerary  or  Demeraraj  and  JBerbiee :  its  capital  is  Stabroek,  or 
Georgetownj  which  is  situated  at  the  month  of  Demerary  R.,  and  contains  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  At  the  mouth  of  the  EtsequebOy  which  runs  to  the  Westward 
of  Demerary y  is  the  settlement  of  JSstequebo;  Berbice  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Demerary,  its  chief  town  is  New  Amsterdam, — Dutch 
Guyana  is  frequently  called  the  colony  of  Surinam^  from  the  R.  Surinam,  which 
runs  through  the  middle  of  it:  a  few  miles  up  this  river  stands  the  capital, 
Paramaribo,  which  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants. — French  Guyana  is  also 
called  Cayenney  from  the  river  of  that  name,  by  which  it  is  watered.  At  the 
month  of  this  river  is  the  town  of  Cayenne,  containing  about  1,500  inhabitants, 
and  situated  upon  a  smaU  island  known  by  the  same  appellation. 

EMPIRE    OF    BRAZIL. 

62.  This  enormous  empire,  which  comprehends  nearly  the 
half  of  South  America,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Guyana  and 
Colombia ;  on  the  W.  by  Peru,  Upper  Peru,  Paraguay,  and 
La  Plata;  on  the  S.  ana  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  It  con- 
tains about  2,659,700  square  miles,  or  more  than  all  Europe, 
and  4,000,000  inhabitants,  or  less  than  one  third  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales.  The  name  of  Brazil  or 
Dresil'je  is  said  to  be  derived  from  that  of  Braza  or  Brazil- 
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wood,  80  much  used  in  dyeing,  which  is  found  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  country:  it  was  at  first  only  applied  to  the 
maritime  districts  between  the  R.  Para  ana  the  jRio  Grrande^ 
the  interior  provinces  being  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
Country  of  the  Amazons  and  Paraguay,  from  the  two  great 
rivers  so  called  by  which  they  are  watered.  The  whole  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  South  America  have  now,  however, 
been  for  some  time  known  by  the  name  of  Brazil,  and  were 
governed  for  many  ages  by  a  Viceroy,  appointed  by  the  king 
of  Portv^aL  When  the  French  invaded  the  last-mentionea 
countnr  m  1807,  the  Royal  Family  thought  proper  to  remove 
from  Xishon  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  they  remained  till  1821, 
when  they  returned  home.  In  the  following  year  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and 
the  latter  country  declai-ed  altogether  independent  o( Portugal; 
the  new  monarch  gave  his  subjects  a  liberal  constitution,  with 
a  representative  government,  smiilar  to  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states  of  America.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman 
Cathohc,  but  the  Indians  who  inherit  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  have  not  as  yet  been  reduced  to  obedience,  are 
pagans.  Brazil  is  at  present  divided  into  eighteen  provinces : 
its  metropolis  is  JRio  Janeiro,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  containing  about  200,000  inhabitants. 

53.  The  names  of  the  eeyeral  provineeB  of  BrazU,  together  with  their  chief 
towns,  and  the  estimated  popuhition  of  the  latter,  laay  be  seen  in  the  foUowbig 
table: 


Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Estimated 
Popalation. 

rPara 

. 

Para  or  BeUm    - 

. 

28,000 

Maranham 

- 

San  Luiz  de  Maranham 

- 

3^500 

Piauhi     - 

. 

Pamaiba    •       -       - 

. 

15,000 

NOBTHEBN 

Ceara 

. 

Ceixra          -        -       . 

• 

1^500 

Provincbs : ^ 

Paraiba    - 

- 

Paraiba      -       -       - 

. 

8,000 

Aloffoat    » 

• 

AlagoasoTVUladeMa^daiena 

5,000 

- 

PemanUnieo  or  Beciffe 

- 

55,P00 

I  Sergipe     - 

- 

Sergipe  del  Bey   - 

- 

36,000 

Bahia 

. 

San  Salvador  est  BaMa 

- 

90,000 

Central 

T> .1 ■  ^fm  ^m  ^m  ^m    m    1 

Goyaz 

• 

VUla  Boa  or  Goyaz     - 

. 

8,000 

Fboyincbs  : 

Motto  Qrosio 

. 

VUlaBeUa          -        - 

- 

5,000 

San  Pedro 

- 

San  Pedro  del  Bey      - 

- 

3,000 

San  Pablo 

- 

San  Pablo  -        -        - 

- 

6,000 

Minos  Geraes 

- 

Villa  Bica  -       -       - 

- 

20,000 

Southern  J 

Stpiritu  Santo 

. 

Btpiritu  Santo  or  Victoria 

- 

8,000 

Provincbs: 

Bio  Janeiro 

> 

Bio  Janeiro 

> 

200,000 

Santa  Catharina 

JDetierro      -       -       - 

. 

7,000 

Bh  Grande 

" 

Bio  Grande 

" 

3,000 

54.  Bio  JaneirOf  the  metropolis  of  Brazil,  is  the  seat  of  its  government  and  the 
great  mart  of  its  commerce ;  it  stands  on  a  plain  close  to  the  shore,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  bay,  and  at  the  foot  of  several  high  mountains,  which  rise  behind  it.    The 
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streets  are  generally  straight  and  well  paved,  bnt  are  for  the  most  part  extremely 
dirty :  most  of  them  are  terminated  by  chapels,  whither  the  people  flock  every  evening 
to  offer  ap  their  devotions.  The  Imperial  palace  skirts  the  beach,  and  is  seen  to  grea) 
advantage  from  the  landing-place ;  the  citadel,  called  St,  Sebcuiian,  stands  on  th( 
top  of  a  hill  that  commands  the  whole  town.    Most  of  the  state  and  splendour  thai 
belong  to  the  city,  is  to  be  found  in  the  churches,  some  of  which  are  well  built 
though  they  are  loaded  with  ornaments  generally  in  a  bad  taste.  There  is  said  to  be 
more  religious  parade  in  this  city  than  in  any  Papal  city  in  the  world,  there  being 
a  procession  in  some  parish  every  day,  with  various  insignia,  splendid  and  costly  in 
a  high  degree :  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  state  of  morals  and  education  is  ex- 
tremely low.    About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bio  Janeiro  are  said  to  be 
slaves.    The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  spacious,  secure,  and 
easy  of  access,  owing  to  the  daily  alternation  of  sea  and  land  breezes :  its  entrance  is 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  heavy  batteries.    The 
next  most  unportant  town  after  the  capital  is  San  Salvador  or  Bahia,  situated  to  the 
K.  of  it,  about  midway  up  the  coast :  it  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baiy  qfA  II  Sennttf 
and  is  even  more  dirty  and  neglected  than  Bio  Janeiro,  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  divided  into  high  and  low,  the  latter  consisting  of  certain 
streets,  filled  with  storehouses,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  for  the  convenience  of 
loading  and  unloading.    The  churches  are  splendid  and  extensive  edifices,  but,  like 
most  of  the  other  great  buildings,  they  are  rapidly  fidling  to  decay. 

PEBU. 

65.  Peru  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Colombia^  on  the  E.  by 
Brazil  and  Upper  PerUy  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Chili  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean :  it  contains  348,200  square  miles,  or  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  Spain,  and  about  1,750,000  inhabitants. 
This  country  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  about  the  year  1532,  at  which  time  the  Peru- 
vians had  advanced  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization : 
it  was  then  governed  by  an  Inca,  whose  capital  was  Cuzco, 
and  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  as  it  included 
Quito  on  the  NorSi,  and  Potosi  on  the  South.  After  its 
conauest  it  became  a  viceroyall^  of  Spain,  and  was  sub- 
divided into  seven  intendancies;  but  in  1821  the  people  de- 
clared themselves  independent,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
repubUc  similar  to  those  of  the  other  new  American  states : 
the  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  departments :  the  capital  is  Lima,  which  is  situated 
close  to  the  snores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  contains  70,000 
inhabitants. 

66.  The  names  of  the  several  departments  of  Peru,  togetherwith  their  chief  towns, 
and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  foUowing  table : 


Departments. 

Chief  Towns. 

Estimated 
Population. 

CAyacueho  or  Huaw^amga 
SOUTHB&N      J  Cuzeo        -        -        - 
Dbpabtxbnts  :  1  Puno 

yArequipa  -        -       - 

TruxUla 

Tarma    -        -        . 

Lima      "        -        - 

Huamanga 
Cuzco      - 
Puno 
Arequipa 

9,000 

7,000 

70/)00 

26,000 

28,000 

8,000 

26,000 
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Lima,  the  metropolis  of  Peru,  is  situated  about  two  leacpnes  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  spacious  and  delightful  valley  of  Rimae,  on  the  R.  Rimae^ 
and  It  is  from  this  Indian  word  that  the  name  of  Lima  has  been  derived  by  a  cor- 
rupt pronunciation.  It  was  founded  in  1535  by  Pizarro,  who  called  it  Ciudad  de 
lot  Reys:  it  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  flanked  with  several  bastions.  The  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  well- 
paved:  the  houses,  though  only  one  story  high,  are  handsome  and  commodious; 
they  have  flat  roofs,  and  are  constructed  of  wood  on  account  of  the  tremendous 
earthquakes  to  which  the  city  is  subject.  lAma  abounds  with  churches,  chapels, 
convents,  nunneries,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  some  of  which  are  very  magnificent, 
and  splendidly  decorated.  Its  port,  Callao,  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
largest  and  safest,  on  the  whole  Western  coast  of  South  America:  it  is  well  fortified, 
and  contains  nearly  4,000  inhabitants.  Cuzeo,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvian 
Empire,  lies  to  the  S.  £.  of  Lima,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the 
R.  QinllabambajVfhich  communicates  with  the  Apurimae,  and  so  with  theAfnazon. 
It  was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  in  1043,  by  MancaCapac,  the  first  Incaof 
Peru,  on  a  rough  and  unequal  plain  formed  by  the  skirts  of  various  mountains. 
When  the  Spaniardif  took  it  in  1534  they  found  the  wall  of  an  extraordinary  height, 
and  built  of  stone  with  great  neatness ;  amongst  the  principal  edifices  were  a  splendid 
temple  of  the  sun,  and  a  number  of  magnificent  palaces,  whose  prineipal  ornaments 
were  of  gold  and  silver,  which  glittered  on  the  walls.  Cuzco  is  still  a  large  and 
handsome  city;  the  cathedral  church  is  of  an  elegant  and  noble  architecture,  and 
many  of  the  other  public  building^  are  very  striking :  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Indiant. 

UPPER    PERU     OR    BOLIVIA. 

67.  Upper  Peru,  or  Bolivia  as  it  is  also  called,  is  bounded 
on  the  Hh.  and  E.  by  Brazil,  on  the  S.  by  La  Plata,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Peru :  it  contains  about 
369,700  square  miles,  and  800,000  inhabitants.  It  was  for- 
merly included  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  of  Peru,  and 
subsequently  within  those  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  same 
name,  but  the  Spaniards  latterly  annexed  it  to  Buenos  Ayres: 
it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country  about  the  same 
time  that  Peru  itself  did,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1825 
that  it  declared  itself  an  independent  republic,  similar  in  its 
laws  and  government  to  the  other  American  states.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  though  there  are 
still  many  pagan  Indians  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
who  have  never  yet  been  subdued.  Upper  Peru  is  divided 
into  five  departments :  its  capital  is  Chuquisaca  or  La  Plata 
as  it  is  also  named. 

68.  The  names  of  these  departments,  together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the 
estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  foUowing  table : 


Departments. 

Chief  Towns. 

Batimated 
PopulatioD. 

DBPAKXMB»x»:|^j^  :    :   : 

Eastern     [Coehabamba 
Departmisnts  XSanta  Cruzde  la  Sierra 

La  Paz       -        -       - 

PotoH 

Chuquitaca  or  La  Plata 

Cochabamba 
SantaCruz  delaSierra 

90,000 
16,000 
18,000 

7fiOO 
10,000 
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Chnquisaea,  the  capital  of  Upper  Peru,  is  situated  In  the  Southern  part  of  the 
country,  on  an  elevated  plain  between  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers  Grande  and 
PUeomayo,  the  latter  of  which  runs  into  the  Paroffuayf  and  the  former  into  tiie 
Madeira,  and  so  into  the  Afnazoti.  The  city  is  neatly  built,  but  the  houses  are 
seldom  more  than  one  story  high;  some  of  the  churches  are  very  spacious  and 
handsome,  and  are  profusely  ornamented :  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians, 
Chuquitaea  has  received  the  name  of  La  Plata,  from  its  being  built  near  some 
silver  mines.  A  few  miles  from  it  is  the  famous  town  otPotosi,  remarkable  above 
every  place  \n  the  continent  for  its  inexhaustible  silver  mines.  These  mines,  from 
the  time  of  their  being  first  worked,  hi  1546,  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, had  produced  silver  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £.237,000,000,  including 
only  what  had  paid  the  royal  duties ;  but  if  the  gold  and  smuggled  metal  were 
added,  the  amount  would  be  very  much  greater.  They  have  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  thousands  of  human  beings ;  for  at  one  time  16,000  Indiant  were  con- 
stantly forced  to  work  in  them,  but  at  present  only  2,000  miners  are  employed, 
who  are  well  paid,  and  work  from  choice.  The  town  of  Potosi  is  about  11,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean:  it  was  founded  a.d.  1547,  and  in  about  fifty 
years  afterwards  its  population  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  160,000  souls;  but 
at  present  it  is  not  one  tenth  of  this  number.  It  contains  many  large  and  hand- 
some edifices,  amongst  which  the  old  Spamsh  mhit  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 


PARAGUAY. 

59.  The  Dictatorship  of  Paragtmy^  as  it  is  affectedly 
styled,  touches  to  the  N.  and  E.  on  Brazil,  to  the  S.  and  W 
on  La  Plata,  being  bounded  on  the  three  last  mentioned 
quarters  by  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  so  that  it  is  a 
great  inland  peninsula:  it  contains  about  75,300  square  miles, 
and  500,000  inhabitants.  It  was  discovered  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who  sailed  up  the  Parana  in  the  year  1526,  but  the 
countiy  was  first  subjugated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  parcelled 
out  the  Indians  amongst  them  as  slaves,  and  used  them  with 
the  greatest  harshness  and  cruelty.  About  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  the  Jesuits  made  their  appearance  in  Paraguay, 
which  some  time  afterwards  they  persuaded  the  king  o(  Spain 
to  trust  entirely  to  their  management;  they  likewise  induced 
him  to  render  them  independent  of  the  governors  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  and  to  forbid  any  Europeans  whatever  from 
crossing  the  limits  of  the  territory,  lest  they  should  commu- 
nicate their  vices  to  the  new  converts,  and  thus  destroy  the 
intentions  and  prosperity  of  the  mission.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  however,  when  the  king  of  Spain 
drove  all  the  Jesuits  out  of  his  American  states,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paraguay  became  once  more  subject  to  the  civil 
governors  of  Spain,  but  they  have  been  now  for  many  years 
governed  by  a  whimsical  despot,  who  tyrannizes  over  them 
as  he  chooses,  and  is  pleased  to  be  styled  the  Dictator  of 
Paraguay,  His  capital,  and  the  seat  of  government  is  -4*- 
sumpcion,  near  the  junction  of  the  R.  Pilcomayo  with  the 
Paragway  or  La  Plata-,  it  was  originally  a  small  fort  for  the 
protection  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  out  irom  the  convenience 
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of  its  situation  it  has  grown  into  a  city,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  15,000  souls,  nine  tenths  of  whom  are  Indians* 

LA  PLATA  OR  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

60.  The  republic  of  La  Plata,  or  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  South  America,  or  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  touches  to  the  N.  upon  Upper  Peru  and  Paraguay, 
to  the  E.  upon  Brazil  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  S.  upon 
Patagonia,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Chili.  It  contains  about 
829,700  square  miles,  and  1,800,000  inhabitants.  When 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain  it  was  styled  the  Viceroyalty  of 
La  Plata,  or  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  o(  Buenos  Ayres,  but 
since  its  declaration  of  independence  in  1816,  it  has  assumed 
one  of  the  abovementioned  titles.  The  form  of  goyemment  is 
that  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  the  religion  of  the 
state  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  La  Plata  is  at  present  divided 
into  fifteen  provinces :  its  metropolis  is  Buenos  Ayres,  con- 
taining 100,000  inhabitants,  ana  situated  on  the  Southern 
shore  of  the  great  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 

61.  The  names  of  the  several  provinces  composing  Hi^  Argentine  Bepubiie,  t»- 
getiier  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table : 


Provinces. 


Chief  Towns. 


Estimated 
Population. 


(Tarija     - 
Salta 
7}ueuman 
NoRTH£RK/  Catamarca 


PUOYINCBS: 


Southern , 
Proyincbs: 


Santiago  del  JEstero  - 

Riqja      -        -        -  - 

Corrientet        -       -i  - 

Miiionet  *        -        -  - 

San  Juan        .        -  - 
Ouyo  or  Mendoza    - 

San  Luis         -        -  . 

Buenot  Ayree  -       -  • 

Cordova  -       -       -  - 

Santa  FS  or  £hUre  Riot  - 
Monte    Video    or  Banda 

.     Oriental       -       -  - 


Tarija 

Salta" 

San  Miguel  de  Tucwnan 

Catamarea 

Santiago  del  JSttero 

Biqja  la  Nueva  - 

Corrientet  - 

CandelariO' 

San  Juan  de  laFrontera 
Mendoza    - 
San  Luit  de  la  Punta 
Buenot  Ayres     - 
Cordova     - 
SantaFi   - 

Monte  Video 


10,000 
11,000 
7,000 
8,000 
19,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 

18,000 
83,000 
5,000 
100,000 
14,000 
90,000 

23,000 


62.  Buenot  Ayres,  the  metropolis  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Bio  ds  U 
Plata,  derived  its  name  from  the  salubrity  of  its  climate:  it  is  the  seat  of  govein- 
meut,  as  weU  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  congress,  and  is  the  great  depot  for 
much  of  the  produce  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  There  is  no  harbour  at  Buenot 
Ayret,  nor  so  much  as  a  mole  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  goods,  so  that  ships  can 
only  come  within  three  leagues  of  it ;  here  they  unload  their  cargoes  into  boats, 
which  enter  the  little  R.  ChuelOf  whence  the  merchandize  is  conveyed  over  IotiH 
to  the  city :  there  is,  however,  a  sort  of  bay  at  Baragon,  about  ten  miles  below 
Buenot  A^et,  where  ships  take  lading,  or  run  in  for  the  purpose  of  being  careened. 
The  city  is  built  with  great  regularity,  the  streets  being  generally  straight  and 
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Santiago,  the  metropolis  of  Chili,  is  equidistant  from  the  flnontien  of  Uj^r 
Peru  and  Patagonia,  about  50  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean^  aod 
nearly  as  far  from  the  foot  of  the  great  Cordillera :  it  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  R.  Mapocho,  ^hich  runs  into  the  Maipo,  Its  situation  is  happily  choseD; 
tlie  streets  are  regular,  the  houses  well -built,  and  some  of  the  public  edifices  ver)- 
magnificent.  The  port  of  Santiago  is  Valparaito,  which  stands  on  an  elevated 
and  rugged  promontory  running  out  into  the  Pacific:  it  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
every  where  free  from  rocks  and  shoals,  and  is  touched  at  by  all  ships  from  Peru, 
as  well  as  by  many  of  those  which  are  bound  from  Europe  to  the  South  Seat.  It 
contains  about  8,000  inhabitants.  About  400  miles  to  the  W.  of  Valparauo,  in 
the  open  sea,  are  the  two  islands  of  MoMfucra  and  Jtum  Fernandez;  the  latter 
is  remarkable  for  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  sailor,  who  having 
been  left  behind  by  his  captain,  lived  there  in  solitude  for  four  years,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  romance  of  Robinflon  Crusoe. 

PATAGONIA. 

66.  Patagonia  is  the  name  given  to  the  Southern  extremity 
of  America,  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  JRio  de  la  Plata^  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  ocean, 
Cape  Hom^  its  Southernmost  point,  being  usually  considered 
as  the  common  limit  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  East,  and 
the  Pacific  on  the  West:  it  contains  about  267,700  square 
miles,  and  600,000  inhabitants.  Patagonia  is  sometimes 
called  the  Land  of  Magellan^  or  Magalhaens,  from  its  having 
been  discovered  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century  by 
the  iamous  Portuguese  navigator  of  that  name,  after  Whom 
the  narrow  and  dangerous  passage,  which  separates  the  Terra 
del  Fuego  from  the  mainland  of  America,  has  been  called  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  The  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  JLand  of  Fire, 
is  an  island,  or  a  group  of  islands,  so  named  by  Magellan, 
because  during  the  night  he  perceived  many  fires  there,  which 
he  supposed  were  volcanoes :  Cape  Horn  is  the  Southernmost 
point  of  a  small  island  below  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  tempestuous  seas  which  roll  on  it,  as  well  as  for 
an  extensive  sandbank  which  is  thought  to  surround  it  like 
the  bank  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Very  Httle  is  known 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Patagonia;  they  are  divided 
into  many  nations  or  tribes,  and  are  of  larger  stature  than  the 
neighbouring  Indians,  though  by  no  means  so  tall  as  sqme 
accounts  have  represented  them  to  be.  They  are  sunk  in  the 
most  deplorable  state  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  and  pay 
superstitious  adoration  to  the  sun  and  moon:  the  repubUc  of 
La  Plata  claims  dominion  over  them,  but  they  have  never 
yet  been  subdued. 
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A  SERIES  of  MAPS  for  the  um  of  th«  Nxtiokal  Schools  of  Ibslavd,  contracted  under  tiic 
DiroctioQ  of  the  CommliBioiksn,  by 

SAMUEL  ARROWSMITH, 
Hyorogbapusr  to  THB  KllfO. 
TJie  above  aerlet  exhilfits  the  wliole  World,  and  consUte  qf  thefoVUming  Mope,  tix, ;    ^^ 

WORLD,  on  a  Globular  Projecdon,  4  sheets,  giae  6  ft.  8  in.  by  3  ft.  fl  in.  Price  14*.  to  iheet^ 
coloured;  81 «.  on  canvaas  and  roller.  .      ,^ ,     ,«    .^ 

EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AMERICA,  4  sheet%  slM  4  ft  4  in.  by  5  £1.  8  in.  each.  Price  lOi.  U. 
in  aheeta,  coloured ;  16 f.  on  canvaae  and  roller.  .^     ,«     -j  • 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND,  4  sheets,  B!2e4ft.4in.  bySftSin.  each.  Price  10 «.  64.  a 
sheets,  coloured ;  10 «.  on  canirasB  and  roller,  ,     ,,^,  _  «rw,rwnimDc 

THB  ANCIENT  WORLD,  iUustratlng  the  principal  places  mentioned  in  the  HOLY  SCEIPTUKF^ 
&c.  &c.  Price  10«.  ed.  in  sheets,  coloured;  16s.  on  canvass  and  roller.  4  sheets,  sise  6 It.  » in.  ey 
4  ft.  4  in.  "^ 

rTHB  LAND  of  CANAAN,  prior  to  its  oonfuest  by  the  Israelites. 

The  LAND  of  PROMISE,  after  its  conquest  by  the  IsraeUtes. 
<  PALESTINE,  or  Uie  HOLY  LAND,  in  the  time  of  the  New  Testament. 

I  PLAN  of  JERUSALEM.    Price  10  ».  6  d.  in  sheets,  coloured ;  16s.  on  canvaas  and  roller;  or  sepsiaterf 
L    d«.  each  in  sheets^  6  s.  canvass  and  roller. 

AUo,  thefoUoToing  Mope  on  the  $ame  plan : 
WORLD,  on  a  Globular  Prqjection,  2  sheets;  4  ft.  a  in.  by  2  ft.  1  in.    Price  6t.  in  ahcst^  coloowd; 

ElSoP^'iEsiJS  AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ENGLAND,  IRELAND,  SCOTLAND.  JOURNEYINOSOP 
THE  HEBREWS,  ST.  PAUL'S  TRAVE^LS,  each,  slse  2 ft.  6  in.  by  2 ft.  1  in.  Price  each,  it.  Ui««. 
coloured ;  6  s.  canvass  and  roller. 

THB  BRITISH  ISLES,  2  sheet%  4  ft.  by  «  ft.  8  In.  Price  8*.  in  sheets,  coloarad;  14«.  on csbim 
and  roller.  . 

Thb  ANCIENT  WORLD,  4  sheets,  size  6  ft.  8  In.  by  4  ft.  4  in.  Price  10s.  ed.  In  dwe^^  cdoewa; 
on  canvass  dnd  rollers,  16  s.  ...  ..j 

ANCIENT  ITALY,  4  sheets,  siae  fl  ft.  8  in.  by  4  ft.  4  in.  Price  10s.  6d.  In  sheets;  on  canT««  im 
rollers,  16 «.  «-j      m-  «i»  h 

ANCIENT  GREECE  and  its  ISLANDS,  4  sheets,  siie  6  ft.  8  in.  by  4  ft.  4  in.  Price  los.  oo.  m 
sheets;  on  canvass  and  roUas,  16s.  .     ,.    x     «.  mhvm 

ANCIENT  ASIA  MINOR,  2  sheets,  size  4  ft.  4  in.  by  8  ft  10  in.  Price  6  s.  In  Ascts;  on  cm"* 
and  rollers,  10  s.  — ««-  mai 

TERRA  SANCTA,  2  sheets,  sise  2  ft,  10  in,  by  4  ft.  4  in.  Price  6*.  in  sheets;  on  canmi  ■» 
lollera,  lOs.  ' 

Bp  the  tame  Stahar ; 
THE  ETON  COMPARATIVE  ATLAS  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  in  63  P^^^J^V^J^ 
on  a  new  pUin ;  coloured,  2  /,  2».;  fiiU-colouied  and  half-bound,  21.  15 ».  A  set  of  SkaeUm-mama 
to  the  above,  5  ».  INDEX  to  the  ETON  ATLAS,  Part  I.,  containing  all  the  Ancient  nsme*  ^"i  iD«r 
Modem  Appellations,  Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  and  references  to  the  Plates  in  which  they  i°*{,r^lr!i; 
7«.  boards.  Part  II.,  containing  all  the  Modem  names,  with  their  Ancient  AppelUtion^bj^dei  sm 
Longitudes,  and  references  to  the  Plates  in  which  they  may  be  found;  7s.  boards.  Tbe  Two  iw» 
together,  12  s.  boards. 

A  COMPARATIVE  ATLAS  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  fai  67  Plates,  medium  410.  rednwj 
fitmk  the  above,  and  including  two  complete  Indices  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Names  (.^J^'?^. 
Names  bc^nff  accentuated);  24s.  coloured,  and  in  green  cloth;  1/.  lis.  Od.  full-coloured  saa  ow 
bound.    A  set  of  JSft<>tok>ft-<m<Mn««to  the  above,  4  s.  . 

AN  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  in  26  Plates  medium  4to.  with  an  aeoentnated  Index  <* 
all  the  Names ;  12  s.  coloured  dnd  half-bound.    A  set  of  Skeleton'-outUnee  to  the  above,  4«. 

AN  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  in  80  Phites  medium  4to.  with  an  Index  of  sfl  tb» 
Names ;  12  «.  coloured  and  half-bound.    A  set  of  SheletonrOfttUnee  to  the  above,  4  «. 

THE  BIBLE  ATLAS,  with  Ahcibbt  ahd  Modbbh  Nahbs,  being  a  Delineation  of  the  0«oj»JJj» 
and  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  History,  of  the  HOLY  BIBLE;  as  also  of  the  ^f^]^ 
Books  AHD  Josbphus.  By  Samuel  Abrowshith,  Hydrographer  to  the  King.  Prf<*^  •"SjttwJ 
coloured  and  half-bound  in  roan,  12  s.;  in  4to.  AUl-coloured  and  half-bound  in  call;  21s.  me  j>»- 
Atlas  is  accompanied  by  a  copious  Index. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  use  of  Kijro'8  Collbgb  School  i^j^J^ 
the  most  interesting  points  in  History,  Poetry  and  Fable,  and  containing  deseriptioDS  of  the  P^J^^ 
Bical  Features,  Countries,  and  Cities  of  the  Ancient  Worid.  Price  6  s.  bound,  or  with  19  oobwrca  a-p^ 
12  s.  bound. 

A  PRAXIS,  adapted  to  the  preceding  ^Grammar  of  Ancient  Geography,*'  oonsisting  of  ^?Si 
Questions  upon  every  important  Country,  Nation,  and  Phice,  recorded  in  Ancient  History,  ^n**"^' 
arranged  and  numbered.    Price  1 «.  8  <f .  in  stiff  covers. 

AN  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  use  of  Kzbg'b  Coubob  School; 
19  maps.    Price  7«.  coloured  and  half-bound.  .^iitf 

A  GRAMMAR  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  use  of  King's  Collbob  School;  ^JJriS- 
the  most  interesting  points  In  History,  Poetry  and  Fable,  and  containing  descriptions  of  the  I^JZ, 
meal  Features,  Countries,  and  Cities  of  the  Ancient  World.  Price  6s.  bound,  or  with  19  cotoaiw  ■•r' 
12s.  bound. 

A  PRAXIS  on  the  Grammar  of  Modem  Geography  for  the  use  of  KtHo's  Collbob  Schm^  osh 
Blstlng  of  numerous  Questions  analytically  and  numerically  dlgoated.    Price  Is.  id.  In  stiff  covosi*- 

AN  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  use  ot  King's  Collbgb  School;  coBtaliu««  . 
Maps.    Price  7  s.  coloured  and  half-bound. 

To  be  had  of  the  Author,  10,  Soho  Square,  and  qfali  Bookeellert. 
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